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Abies,  Alcockiana,  371,  385.  430  ;  cana 

densiQ  pendnla,  310  ;  Douglasu,  512 
Abutilon  Boule  de  Neige,  472 
Abutilons  in  ereenliouses,  510 
Acacia  armata,  103 ;  dealbata  at  Glas- 

Bevin,  362 
Acsenas,  various.  331 
Acanthuses  in  bloom,  147  ;   in  Devon- 
shire, 188 
Acer    circinatnm,     216;     dasycarpum, 
216-  glabrum,  216;  grandidentatum, 
216;    macrophyUum.    216;    Negundo 
vari'egatQin  and  Clematis,  305  ;  ditto, 
seed-pods  on,  87 ;    pennsylvanicum, 
216;  rabrum,  216;  saccharinum,  216; 
spicatnm,  216:  tripartitum,  216 
y  Achillea  umbellata,  434 
»   Acidanihera  bicolor,  234 
Aconitams,  various.  184 
Acorn  poisoning,  359,  3S2,  512 
Acorns  Calamu-.  84  ;  uses  of,  52 
Actinidia  volubilis.  156 
Adiantum    concinnnm    Flemingii,  77; 
Farleyense,  355;   ditto  from  spores, 
51,  91;    gracillimum,   434;    ditto  for 
bouquets,  34 ;  Luddemannianum,  166  ; 
princeps,  121 
Agapanthus   umbellatus   near    water, 

408 
Agave  Victoria  Regince,  317,  409;  Con- 

sideranti,  335.  4^9 
Agaves,  various,  350 
Alameda  of  Mexico,  27 
Alder,  variegated,  59 
Alexandra  Park  Fruit  Show,  58  ;  exhi- 
bition, 188.  2C9 
Allium  narciasiflomm,  230 
Allotment  gardening.  490 
Alocasia  intermedia,  155;  plumbea,  330 
Alocasias,  hybrid,  436 
Aloes,  flowering  of,  at  Oxford,  8D;  at 
Weymouth,  100;    at  Wisbeach,  529; 
Greenei,  77 
Alonsoas,  two  new,  368  ;  inci-  ifoha,  340 
Aloyeia  citriodora,  220 
Alpine  forest,  534 ;  at  garden  Battersea. 
192  ;  plants,  gathering,  160,  188,  272  ; 
shrubs,  211 
Alpines,  planting.  274 
Alsophila     anstralis    Williamsii,    121  ; 

philippinensis,  121 
Alstromerias,  culture  of,  456  j  new,  248 
Altbfea  Frotnviana,  323 
Amarantus  Princess  of  Wales.  227 
Amaryllids  on  chalk,  530  ;  striped.  257 
Amaryllis  ignescens.  32  ;  virginalis,  524 
American  Apples,  493 
Ampelopeis  Veitchii.  346,  382,  426 
Amphicome  Emodi.  2i.  146 
Amygdalns  Boiesierii,  347 
Anacharis  alsinastrum.  147 
Anagallis  grandiflora.  360 
Ananassa  bracteata,  51 
Andre's  (M.)  collecting  expedition.  385 
Androsaces,  the.  233  ;  lanuginosa,  346 
Anemone    fulgens,  39 ;    in  succession, 

487 
Annuals,  autumn  sown.  83,  128,  226  ;  in 

the  London  Parks,  168 
Anomatheca  crnenta,  492 
Anthemis  Kitaibelii,  57 
Anthericums.  Swiss,  643 
Aponr  geton  distachyon,  436 ;  n:)t  neces- 
sarily an  aquatic,  550 
Apples,  American,  493  ;  and  starlings, 
462  ;  Astracban,  37;  Belle  Angevine, 
638;  bush.  26*^;  Cornish  Gillyflower, 
429,  627 ;   Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  291 ; 
crab.  320;    gathering.  93,   284,    442; 
Golden  Pii'pin,  237;  wearing  out  of 
ditto,  232;  harvesting,  151;  Holland- 
bury  Pippin,  516;  imported,  513;  in 
barrels,  493,  494:    Irish  Peach,  134; 
keeping,  308,   474;    Lady,  265,   291; 
Lord    Snifield,  212;   list  of  Kentish, 
4fi6  ;  market.  255;   new  French,  3il  ; 
Newtt  wn  Pippin,  385  ;    price  of  ditto, 
429;  cf  Bodom,  404;  ornamental,  507  ; 


pruning,    different   classes    of,    29T 
Ribston  Pippin,  in  Kent,  298;  spuri 

ous  Ribston,  429  ;    Russian.  49i.  418  : 

select,  261,  425  ;  St.  Edmund's  Pipoin! 

317;    sure  cropping,  353;    Tom  Put, 

523,  533 ;   White  CalviUe,  in  Sussex, 

3:j9;  Worcester  Pearmain,  317  ;  f . 

ting  of,  494;  pruning,  511;  Somerset 

black,  533 
Apple  culture  in  Northumberland,  235 
Apple-seed  washer,  437 
Apple    trees,    budding,   6 ;    from    cut- 
tings, 62 
Apricots,  tran'^planting  when  ia  bloom, 

146;  new  French,  311 
Aquarium,  salt  water,  12;  Westminster, 

80.  278 
Aquilegia,  Alpine.  312 
Arabis  lucida  for  carpet  beds,  245 
Aralias     in     Dublin,    310 ;    wintering, 

407,  434 
Araucaria     Bidwillii,    cone     off    38); 

braziliensis,    cone     of.    383 ;     Rulei, 

404 ;  male  and  female,  327 
Arbutus  andrachne,  400 
Arctotis  aureola,  316 
Ardisias,  517 
Armeria  splendens,  296 
Artichokes.    Globe,    culture    of,     279 : 

cutting  down  stems  of,  104, 426 ;  second 

crop  of.  137 
Arum  italicum,  368 
Arundo  Donax,  361 
Asclepias  gigaiitea,  4)4 
Asparagus,  autumn,  treatment  of.  393  ; 

culture  in  Viaey^rds,  464;  forced,  516  ; 

super-phosphate  for,   434 ;    time    for 

planting,  5  'fi 
Asphalte  pavements,  cleansing,  157 
'Asphodel,  blue,  98 
Asplenium  ferulaceum,  121 
Astelma  eximium,  146 
Asters,  41;  China,  211 ;  fine  hardy.  32S  ; 

quilled.  256  ;  species  of,  343  ;   winter. 

blooming-,  493:  longifolius  formosus, 

298 
Asteriscus  maritimus,  146;  retusus,  530 
Aston  Park  Exhibition.  31 
Astrologer,  botanical,  47 
Aucubas,  517:  fruit  on,  512;  large,  in 

Regent's  Park.  109 
Aucuba  seeds,  276 
Auricula,  culture  and  varieties  of  the, 

312  ;  double  yellow,  18 
Autumnal  tint,  4t0 
Ajzaleas,  douole-flowered,  180 
Azalea  amoenafor  forcing,  510 


Balsams,  Camellia-flowered,  157 

Bamboos,  square-stemmed,  4;  at  Fota, 
458 

Bambusa  striata,  3^0 

Banana-cluster,  weight  of.  2 

Bananas  in  Southern  United  States, 
429  ;  remarks  on,  88 

Barometers  and  thermometers,  276 

Baskets,  hanging,  359 

Batatas  paniculatus.  191 

Battersea  Parkin  i875,  190 

Battle  Abbey,  gardens  at,  546 

Beans,  Canadian  Wonder,  247,  503; 
late,  43'"';  second  crop  of,  166;  Seville 
Long  Pod,  8J;  Victoria  Dwarf  French, 
30« ;  new  V.  old  Kidney  for  seed, 
555 

Bean-pods,  edible  Broad,  182 

Bean-spronts,  166 

Beancarneas,  436 

Bedding  at  Aston  Park,  carpet,  323;  in 
Victoria  Park,  233  ;  plants  for,  225  ;  at 
Battersea,  124;  at  Kew  and  Syden- 
ham, 259  ;  in  Hyde  Park,  213  ;  carpet, 
149;  propagation  of,  151,  152 

Bedford  Square,  80 

Bees  and  fruit,  :i21.  3<  9,  321 

Beet,  Dell's  Crimson,  201;  Egyptian, 
489;  Seakale.  464;  lifting,  300 


Begonia  Coltoni,  33  ;  FroebeUi.  121,  513 ; 
Lemoinei,  323 ;   Martiana,    389,  4)3 : 
metallica,  208 ;  octopetala,  443 ;  Rod- 
wellii.  33  ;  Sedeni,  hardy.  111 ;  anom- 
alous, 273;  double-flowered,  529;  for 
rock-work,    188 ;    hardy,     474,    508  ; 
hybrid,   436;     tuberous-rooted,  4J5 ; 
variegated,  194 ;  manicata,  551 
Belgrove,  an  hour  at.  187 
Belladonna  Lilies,  346,  3-i8 
Bell-flowers,  monograph  of,  172 
Berberis,  517 

Berberis  asiatica,  331 ;  fascicularis,  374 
Berberis,  uses  of,  87,  122 
Bomardia  rosea,  3S5 
Berry-bearing  plants,  517 
Bignonia  capreolata,  409  ;  venmsta,  486 
Bindweed,  pink,  231 
Birds  and  fruit.  54,  370 
Blackberry  farm.  412 
Bletia  hyacinthina,  37 
Bluebells,  forcing.  9S 
Boreaw  (il.),  death  of,  414 
Boiler,  Ormson's  new,  430 
Boiler-water,  effects  of,  on  plants,  453, 

486.  510,  523 
Books.  American  gardening,  great 

of,  450 
Boots,  waterproof.  425 
Border  flowers,  100;  striking  cuttings 

of.  105 
Boreco'e,  410 

Botanical  and  Zoological  Gardens  60 
Botanic  Gardens,  Martinique.  3:^9 
Bougainvillea  glabra  out  of  doors,  40^ 
Bouquets,    button-hole,    386 ;    Grasses 
for,  21;   old-fashioned,  411;   winter. 
531 
Bouvardia  jasminiflora,  471 
Bouvardias  for  winter,  51 
Brahea  filamentosa,  317 
Bramble,  Rocky  Mountain,  158 
Bridges,  garden,  47 
Broccolies,  protection  of ,  34S  ;  four  best 

508 
Brodigea  volubilis,  383 
Broom,  common,  318 
Brugmansia  sangninea,  400 
Brussels,  International  Exhibition,  8") 
Brussels  Sprouts,  410;    Matchless,  584; 

autumn  sown,  281 
Budding    Apple  trees.    6;     Roses,    35; 

trees  and  shrubs.  6s.  144 
Buds,  adveatitious,  87 
Bulb-borders,  annuals  for  328 
Bulb  culture  in  boxes,  435 
Bulbs.  Dutch,  225;  forcing  ditto,  195; 

storing,  13 
Bupthalmum  salicifoliam.  341 
Bupthalmums,  the  best.  331 
Burdock,  the  great,  58 
Butterwort,  common,  in  Bedfordshire, 

Button-hole  bouquet,  58 ;  for  July,  59 


Cabbages   all     t 
planting,   300 ; 


le     year    round.    410 
sowing,    44;    winter. 


Ca'  ti.  hardy,  268 

Caladiam^,  cuttings  of,  in  water,  342; 
giganteura  out  of  doors,  305 ;  Mr. 
Blue's  new,  104 

Calanthe  Veitchii,  from  cuttings.  523 

Calceolarias,  454;  amplexicaulis,  291; 
bicolor,  305;  disease  of,  219,  287,  291, 
303;  Forbes' Invincible,  294;  Pavonii 
386,  389  ;  Prince  of  Orange,  163  ;  best 
bedding,  296,  330,368  ;  culture  of.  321, 
346;  Gaineft'  dwarf,  313;  useful,  245 

Talla  Eethiopica,  435,  477 

Callas  in  water,  614 

Cailicarpa  purpurea,  517 

Calyptnon  Aubletii,  380 

Calystegias,  84 

Camelhap,  454;  prices  of.  429 

Campanula  garganica,  328  ;  pcrsicifolia 
coronata  ccerulea,  150;  pyramidalis. 


58;  Scheuchzeri,  330  ;  turbinata,  127; 
Van  Houttei,  477  ;  Vidalii,  146  ;  Wal- 
lensteini,  37;   Warneri,  245;   Zoysii, 
173 
Campanulas,  monograph  of,  172;  vaai- 

ous,  24 
Campelia  mexicana,  127 
Canada,  fruit  growing  in,  62 
Canartna  campanula,  91 
Canary  creeper,  uBe3  of,  291 
Cannabis  gigantea,  215 
Cannason  lawns,  121;  new,  339;  win- 
tering, 434 
Caoutchouc,  new  source  of,  404 
Capsicums,  517;  yellow-fruited,  494, 50« 
Cardoon,  the,  378 
Carex  baccans,  517 

Carnation,  Countess  of  Manvers.  338; 
Mr.  Fowler,  423  ;  Prince  of  Wales, 
31;  Scarlet  Defiance,  17 ;  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  423  ;  propating,  8 ;    win- 
dow treatment  of,  31;  for  winter, 
50, 184,  435 
Carnivorous  plants.  150 
Carpet  bedding.  111,  364,  503  ;   at  Aston 
Park,  328 ;  at  Battersea,  191 ;  at  Syden- 
ham, 259;   plants  used  for,  149,  180; 
value  of,  293 
Carrots,    autumn   sown,    313 ;     yonng 

winter,  93 
Carroc  insects,  34 
Carrot  crop,  554 
Carter's  (Messrs.)  seed  farm,  42 
Cascaes,  gardens  at,  170 
Cashmere,  vale  of,  234 
Cassia  corymbosa,  429 
Catalpa,  the,  2'.9 
Catalpas,  large,  296 
Cattleyaminas,  423;   hybrid,  436;  tmc 

epiphytes,  453 
Cauliflower,    Snowball,    333,    43,    20; 

Veitch's,  464 
Cauliflowers,  autumn,  319;  hand-glass« 

301 
Cauliflower  seed,  when  to  saw,  104 
Ceanothuses,  list  of,  29 
Cedars,  old,  74  ;  of  Lebanon,  433 
Celery,    boiled,   413 ;    culture  of,  151 ; 
earthing  up,    262  ;    fly,  354 ;    winter 
treatment  of,  412  ;  turnip-rooted,  453 
Centaurea  Cyanus  at  Sheen.  58 
Cereus  Landbeckii  var  Phillipii,  127 
Cereuses,  various,  35  J 
CbEerophyllumbalbosam,  246 
Chateau  de  Mouchy,  414 
Chair  rustic,  164 
Chalk  soils,  planting  on,  415 
Chelsea  Botanic  Gardens,  447 
Chelsea  Hospital  Garden,  293 
Cherry     Bigarreau     Monstruense     de 

Mezel,  58 
Cherry  cookery,  55  ;  Morello,  best  stock 

for,  23 
Cherries,   Kentish,    465;     select,    268; 
Surinam.  362  ;  pruning.  544 
I  Chervil,  tuberous-rooted,  216 
!  Chestuute  gigantic,  golden.  512  ;  old,  75 
Chestnut,  Horse,  unseasonable  bloom- 
ing of,  293 
Chilwell  Nnrseriea,  2S1 
Chimonanthus  fragrans,  520 ;   gnadi- 

florus,  653 
Christmas  decorations,  531 
Christmas  Roses,  476  ;  large-flowered. 

535 
Chrysanthemums,  41,231,406,511;  beet 
Pompon.  436,  500,  53  I ;    Covent  Gm-- 
den.  385;  late  cuttings  of,  382;  Meg 
Merrilees.   556;    pot  culture  of,  299; 
select,  421 
Chrysobactron  Hookeri,  -40 
Church  decoration,  302.  329,  3€2,  550 

ditto  at  Christmas,  495 
Churchyard  gardens,  513 
Cibotium  Menziesii,  121 
Cicer  arietinum,  422 
Cinerarias,  453 
"City  Roses,"  52 

Clarkia.    Purple    King,    33 ;     Salmon 
Queen,  33 
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C!ema'.is  and  A  cerNegundo  varieffatum, 
305 ;  Faij-T  Queen,  33 ;  Flammula 
robusta,  -tti ,  iudivisa,  385 ;  Jack- 
mam,  80.  212 

Clematises  in  wet  seasons,  172 ;  pruning, 
167  ;  transplanting,  15  )  ;  winter  treat- 
ment of,  150 

Clerodendron  Balfourii,  fruiting  of,  100 

Cleveland  House,  carpet  bedding  at,  322 

Climate  and  rainfall,  234 

Climbers,  3S6.  338  ;  greenhouse,  winter- 
flowering,  391,  431 ;  hardy,  13,  233 

Clumber,  old  trees  at,  87 

Cloches,  value  of,  401 

Clubbing,  379  ;  remedy  for,  403 

Cob-nuts,  culture  of,  153 

Coccosypselum  discolor,  518 

Cocoa-nut  milk,  360 

Coffee,  Californiau,  474 

Colchicums,  autumn,  245,  292 

Coleus  splendens  for  bedding,  391 

Colewort,  Rosette,  433 

Coleworts,  London,  554 

Collecting  Alpine  plants,  273 

Collections  0.  selections,  101 

Cologne  exhibition,  209,  213 

Colorado  Potato  beetle,  71 

Colours,  plant,  92 

Colt's-foot,  variegated,  168 

Columellia  oblonga,  404 

Columbines,  Alpine,  343 

Comfreys  for  the  wild  garden,  19 

Cones,  exhibition  of,  212,  318 

Conifers  at  Bearwood,  374;  garden,  85  ; 
grouping,  515  ;  manuring,  150  ;  seed- 
lings, the  best,  4 ;  variability  of  ditto, 
310 

Conservatory  at  Hampton,  88 ;  chapel, 
280  ;  housetop,  356 ;  plants  for  a,  484  ; 
Regent's  Park,  addition  to,  190 

Convolvulus  mauritanicus,  248;  pink, 
334,  294 

Convolvuluses  and  Sweet  Peas,  mixed, 
166 

Cookery,  vege'able,  161 

Coptis  trifoliata,  291 

Cordyline  Banksii  at  G-lasnevin,  363  ; 
in  Kerry,  385 ;  indivisa,  flowering  of, 
in  Ireland,  2 

Corn,  best  sweet,  403 

Cornus  capitata,  341 ;  florida,  400 

Coronilla  glauca,  553 

*'  Correspondence  Botanique,"  429 

Corylus  Colurna,  380 

Cotoneaster  frigida,  278,  316 ;  Sim- 
monsi,  426 

Ootoneasters,  513,  553 

Cottage  gardens,  83,  493;  Gladstone  on, 
202 

Cottager's  fruits,  2:3;  Kale,  104;  show 
at  Latimer's,  234 

Cotyledons  outdoor,  S3 

Crab  Apples,  320 

Crambe  cordilolia,  S3,  93 

Crassulas,  outdoor,  83 

Crassula  coccinea,  91 ;  lactea,  530 ; 
rubicunda,  531 

Crataegus,  Pyracantha,  518 

Crickets,  moles  destroying,  14 

Crinum  Moorei,  341  ;  soabrum,  330 

Crocuses,  autumn,  345, 292  ;  byzantinus, 

382,  614;  Pleischerii,  230;   minimus, 
127 

Cropping,  mixed,  15  ;  rotation  in,  520 

Cryptogamic  Society  of  Scotland,  100, 
256 

Cryptomeria,  dwarf,  360 

Crystal  Palace,  bedding  out  at,  259 ; 
shows  at,  16,  231 

Cucumbers,  late,  104 ;  pickled,  231  ; 
preserving  cut,  190  ;  winter,  339,318, 
503 

Cucumber  Conriueror,  401 ;  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  354;  Melons,  235;  Sia- 
mese Twins,  107  ;  Tender  and  True,  18 

Cultivation,  deep,  498 

Cupressus  Lawsoniana  fragrans,  423 

Curculigo  recnrvata.  434 

Currant,  Lee's  Prolific  Black,  141 

Currants,  on  walls,  135  ;  pruning,  530 

Cuttings,  herbaceous,  430 ;  in  Sawdust 
294;  Rose,  419 

Cyclamens,  454;  and  cordons,  261; 
modern  culture  of,  509;  hederfcfolium, 

383,  4i)i; 

Cypella  Herberti,  330 

Cypresses,  old,  73 

Cypripedium  Argus,  127;  spoctabile, 
450;  ditto,  forced,  472;  hardiness  of 
ditto,  8  ;  Parish!  at  Knowsloy,  98 

Cypripediums  at  Kew,  551 ;  hybrid,  438 

Cytisus  Alschingerii  at  Glasn'evin,  362 ; 
Everestianus,  260;  Laburnum  aureum. 


121 


D. 


Daffodils  on  Grass,  37 

Dahlia  Barmaid,  231 ;  Charles  Leicester, 

208;    Henry    Glasscock,     188;    Mrs. 

Quennel,   189;   J.    0.    Quennol,  208; 

John  Bennett,  183, 231;  John  Downie, 


208  ;  Lord  of  the  Isles.  208  ;  Maggie 

Fairburn.  208;    Mrs.   Standish,  231; 

new  species  of,    476;  Pompon,    317, 

318 ;    Samuel   Plimsoll,    231 ;     Sarah 

Gamp,  231  i  Triumph,  208 
Dahlias,  select,  183,  208 ;    single,  363  ; 

Ufting  and  storing,  389,  413 
Daisies,  Alpine,  278 
Damson  crop,  296 
Damsons,  Prune,  353 
Daphne  iudica  odorata,  91 ;  indica  rubra, 

435 
Darlingtonia  at  DuNin,  404;  at  Glas- 

nevin,  104,  362 
Darwin  on  climbing    plants,   533 ;    on 

insectivorous  plants,  63 
Deeringia  celosioides  variegata,  374 
Delphiniums,     how    to    prolong,    84; 

moving  seed- pods  from,  58 ;   select, 

218 ;  various,  331 
Dendrobium  aqueum,  323 ;  thyrsifiorum, 

426 
Dendrochilum  filiforme,  3 
Desmodium  pendulum.  233 
Deutzia  crenata  fl.  pi.,  69,  638 
Dew,  deposition  of,  310 
Dianthus  Highclere.  13 ;  sylvcstris,  376 
Dichorizandra  thyrsiflora,  341 
Dicksonia  antaretica  at  Fota,  341 ;  chi-y- 

sotricha,  426 
Dictionary,  French  Pomological,  341 
Dietes  Huttoni,  127 
Digitalis,  hybrid,  34 
Dinner-table  decorations,  611 
Dioniea  muscipula  at  Tooting,  313 
Dioscorea  batatas,  132 
Dipladenias.  8 

Disa  grandiflora.  a  fine.  2;  at  Chats- 
worth,  100 ;  at  Cork,  355 
Disandra  prostratra.  409 
Diuris  elongata  at  Kew,  146 
Dowd's  (Mr.)  appointment,  341 
Dracaenas  hybrid,  406  ;    elegantissima, 

131 ;    raising  in  the    United    States, 

133 ;      Rex,      131 ;       Taylori,      131 ; 

triumphans,  77 
Dracocephalums,  various,  513 
Draining  gardens,  65,  373,  485 
Drainage  of  dwelling  houses,  143 
Drimys,  species  of,  370 
Drosera  intermedia,  330 ;  rotundifolia, 

230,  334 
Drumlanrig,  190 
Ducks  and  Vallisneria,  411 
Duckweed,  fruiting,  168 
Dundee  Horticultural  Society,  190 
Dunevan,  gardens  at,  394 
Dyckia  argentea,  395 
Dynamite,  uses  of.  70 


Echeverias,  best  silvery,  666 ;  outdoor, 
82;  paohyohytoides,  423;  rotundi- 
folia, 310,  433  . 

Echiuopsis  scopa,  391 

Edibles,  neglected,  161 

Edinburgh  International  Fruit  Show, 
190,  251 

Edgings,  Festuca  viridis  as,  318 ;  for 
garden  walks,  608;  kitchen  garden, 
506  ;  Lycopodium,  300  ;  a  pretty,  144  ; 
Grass,  434 ;  Mahonia  repens  as,  663 

Eleagnus  rotundifolia,  87 

Elder,  scarlet-fruited,  87 

Elms,  old.  74 ;  purse  galls  on  leaves,  53 

Enoephalartus  Altensteinii,  409 

Endive,  blanching,  16 ;  winter,  393,  394 

Endogens  and  exogens,  311 

Epacrises,  select,  103 

Epiphyllums  as  indoor  wall  plants,  338, 
best  stocks  for,  323,  365,  375,  392,  4  9 

Epping  Forest,  341 

Eranthemum  hypocrateriforme,  137 

Eremurus  robustus,  43 

Erica  yagans  on  Serpentine,  513  ■ 

Eriobotrya,  hardy,  in  Devon,  494;  in 
Dorset,  473,  530 

Eriocaulon  septangulare,  841 

Eritrichium  nanum,  319 

Erpetion  i-eniforme,  301 

Brvum  lens,  333  ■ 

Eryngiums  at  Kew,  341;  Pine-apple 
leaved  section  of,  100;  celestinum, 
396 ;   Leavenworthii,    378 ;     pandani- 


folii 


,  311 


Eucalyptus  in  California.  371 ;  in  India, 

637 ;  cornuta,  318  ;  globulus,  146 
Eugenia  apiculata,  433 ;  Ugni,  385 
Eulophia  guineensis,  406 
Euonymus  latitolius,  fruit  of,  331;  mi- 

crophyllus,  473 
Euphorbia  jacquiniajfiora,  633 
Euryangium  sumbul,  81 
Eurybia  ramulosa.  491 
Evergreens    in    Covent    Garden,  406; 

propagation  of,  337;    transplanting, 

215,310 
E.xhibition,  International,  in  1377,  190 
Exhibitors,  amateur,  121 
Exogens  and  Endogens,  311 


Fairy  rings,  330 

Fern,  Killarney,  105 

Pern  mattresses,  431 

Ferns,  evergreen.  387  deciduous,  367 
hardy.  361;  Maiden-hair,  80, 102,  389 
new  Chinese,  27;  packing  exotic,  610 
room,  478,  514 

Ferulas,  merits  of,  341 

Ferula  tingitaua.  111,  150 

Festuoa  viridis  for  edgings,  318 

Ficus  Cooperi,  350  ;  repens,  374,  408 

Pieldia  australis,  404 

FigsatChilwell,233;Bourjassotte'Grise, 
606;  tailing  to  ripen.  607,  633,638;  in- 
door and  outdoor,  264;  in  Dumfries- 
shire, 166,  185  ;  in  Fifeshire,  258 ;  in 
Kent,  234;  in  Scotland,  300;  Negro 
Largo,  334 ;  new  way  with,  507  ;  on 
open  walls,  stopping,  64 ;  treatment 
of,  136;  restricting  roots  of,  417; 
wintering,  541 

Filberts,  culture  of,  153 

Firs  at  Longleat,  tall  Silver,  271 

Fir  tree  Fungus,  318 

Fittonia  argyroneura  for  bare  surfaces, 
299 

Flies  and  window  plants,  256 

Flooring  for  glasshouses,  451,  443, 
381,486 

Flora,  Arctic,  474 

Floral  decorations,  Guildhall,  102 ;  Miss 
Hassard  on,  555 

Floral  trellis,  181 

"  Flore  des  Serres,"  Van  Hontte's,  389 

Flowers,  Alpine,  gathering,  ISO  ;  and 
leaves,  31 ;  bouquet,  478  ;  border,  100  ; 
striking  cuttings  of  ditto,  106  ;  forced. 
503 ;  hill  brow.  111 ;  hardy,  24,  203, 
241,  331,  481,  510,  184,  362;  winter, 
412,  497,  411,  483.  499;  London,  15;  in 
hospitals,  109  ;  old  border,  316 ;  select- 
ing hardy,  167;  spring,  136;  succes- 
sional  ditto,  163 ;  sweet-scented,  433 ; 
table,  21 ;  winter,  412,  481 

Flower  bed,  a  pretty,  83 

Flower  beds,  digging,  477,  600 ;  laying 
out,  403  ;  mulchmg  for,  476 ;  winter 
and  spring,  372 

Flower  gardening,  present  aspect  of, 
109 

Flower  mission,  Paddington,  165,  492 

Flower  shows,  Gladstone  on,  186 ; 
judges  at,  63 

Flower  tazzas,  flat,  4U 

Flower  traps,  46 

Flower  vase,  mantlepiece,  96 

Fly  plagues,  291 

Fly,  white,  in  greenhouses,  443 

FoUage,  autumn,  311,  431,  433;  in  Corn- 
wall, 447 

Forest  alpine,  534  ;  new,  98;  and  floods, 
69  ;  and  rain,  429  ;  Bast  London,  232  ; 
formation  of,  383  ;  subterranean  Lon- 
don, 168  ;  keeping  drives  in,  106 

Forest  trees,  felling,  546  ;  planting,  481 

Forest  work,  contract  prices  of,  276 

Forget-me-nots,  Alpine,  319 

Fota,  vegetation  at,  458 

Fourcroya  variegata,  208 

Frame,  improved  garden,  208 

France,  weather  in,  146 

Fruit,  cheap,  320;  colour,  no  test  of 
maturity  in,  235,  333,  318,  337,  3B9  ; 
eating,  512 ;  gathering,  137 ;  hardy, 
373  ;  in  Covent  Garden,  450,  313,  146  ; 
judging,  442  ;  orchard  house  at  Chil- 
well,  282;  want  of  flavour  in,  237; 
pre-historic,  233;  prices  of,  190; 
select  hardy,  236,  242  ;  sweet  or  acid, 
23;  wild  edible,  426;  attacked  by 
bees  and  wasps,  331 ;  cottagers',  233  ; 
for  different  districts,  the  best,  112 ; 
Kentish  bush,  469  ;  new,  291,  332 ; 
nomenclature  of,  353 ;  of  Nebraska, 
wild,  390;  storing,  332,  utilising  wild, 
463  ;  effect  of  li^ht  on  colour  of,  330 ; 
weight  |of  Californian,  278 ;  inferior 
market,  537 

Fruit  borders,  renewing,  438 

Fruit  buds  and  leaf  buds,  63  ;  grafting 
with,  479  .       .  5  s 

Fruit  catalogue,  M.  Louis',  637 

Fruit  crops,  English,  140 ;  Irish,  139 ; 
Scotch,  138;  Welsh,  139;  reports  of. 
112 

Fruit  culture  in  Kent,  189,  450, 485,  469 ; 
in  Switzerland,  163;  trenching,  91 

Fruit-eaters,  hints  to,  106 

Fruit  growing  at  Thoresby,  352;  for 
market,  255 

Fruit-houses,  water  supply  to,  231 

Fruit  prizes,  Yeitch's,  78 

Fruit-rooms,  386,  349  ;  at  Arundel,  430 

Fruit  Show,  Edinburgh,  253 

Fruit  stores,  newspaper  protection,  514 

Fruit-tree  hedges,  479 

Fruit  trees,  planting,  261,  282,  5C6 ; 
French  mode  of  training,  189 ;  as 
ornaments  in  gardens,  223,  237 ;  cor- 
dons, 189;  ditto  and  Cyclamens,  201; 


for  various  aspects,  63,  454;  Mr, 
Dancer's,  308  ;  old,  worth  saving,  461 ; 
on  Red  lands.  427  ;  preparation  for. 
412,  414 ;  renovation  of,  614 ;  road 
side,  94,  425;  root-pruning,  183,333, 
368,  335 ;  summer  pruning,  6  ;  trans 
planting,  3i3 ;  vertical  training,  439  : 
water  evaporated  by,  6 ;  watering, 
186 ;  dressing  for,  544 ;  for  north 
walls,  538  ;  mulching,  545 

Fuchsia  Dominiana,  434 

Fuchsias,  454;  a  plea  for,  522;  in 
Grass,  127 ;  pillar  and  roof,  409 ; 
winter,  383 

Fuchsia  seeds,  saving,  610,  623 

Fungus  poisoning,  103  ;  show,  318 


Gale,  Sweet,  620 

Garbanzos,  422 

Gardens  at  Hampton  Court,  180  ;  drain 
age  of,  372;  enjoyable,  163;  forma 
tion  of,  372  ;  improvement  of,  372 
town,  in  autumn,  319  ;  influence  of, 
183  ;  French  fruit,  in  Kent,  139 ;  Lon 
don  churchyard,  146, 643 ;  Portuguese 
169 ;  railway,  146  ;  wild,  formation  of, 
99,  133,  361 ;  scented  flowers  for  ditto^ 
433 

Garden,  makeshift,  108;  prison,  261 
Italian,  153  ;  herb,  376 ;  in  Madeira^ 
a,  154 ;  in  the  midlands,  154 ;  spring 
plants  for,  301 ;  the  Medici,  443  ;  Mr. 
Hewittson's,  146 ;  designs,  use  of 
ropes  in,  467 

Garden  hybrids,  318 

Garden  parties,  143,  165 

Garden  rubbish,  391 

Garden  vegetation  in  July,  127 ;  in 
August,  217;  in  September,  431;  in 
October,  433  ;  in  Movember,  538 

Gardeners,  French  market,  256 

Gardening,  allotment.  490;  spring,  512; 
wall,  387,  621 ;  Italian,  600 

Gardenias,  planting  out,  19 

Garlics,  76 

Gastronema  sanguineum,  145 

Gaura  Lindheimeri,  331,  368 

Gazauias,  363 

Gentians,  culture  of,  147 ;  select,  432  ; 
gelida,  514,  630;  Pneumonanthe, 
293 

Geraniums,  double  Ivy  leaved,  81, 123  ; 
anemonef oUum,  43 ;  armenam,  97 ; 
platypetalum,  7,  31,  43 

Gesnera  maculata,  383 

Gilbert,  Mr.,  presentation  to,  58 

Gladioli,  44 ;  hybrid,  385, 467 ;  new  race 
of,  324;  seedUng,  293;  select,  208; 
culture,  457 

Gladiolus  Agrius,  188;  Brennus,  188; 
cruentus,  474 ;  Mrs.  MacKenzie,  183 ; 
Pactole,  188  ;  Titus,  188 

Gladwin,  517 

Glass,  toughened,  2 

Glasshouses,  construction  of,  90 ;  floor- 
ing for,  383,  443,  451 ;  scorching 
in,  196 

Globe  flowers,  418 

Gloriosas  hybrid,  346 

Gnaphalium  Leontopodium,  333 

Godetlas,  234 

Goniophlebium  subauriculatum,  561 

Gooseberries,  grafted  standard,  61 ;  on 
walls,  186;  pruning,  520;  early  Or- 
leans, 33  ;  caterpillar,  45,  94 

Gordius  aquations,  166 

Gourd  potiron  jaune,  261 

Grafting,  affinity  in,  62;  anomalous, 
266 ;  curiosities  of,  460  ;  Tomatoes  on 
Potatoes,  439 ;  with  fruit  buds,  479    ^ 

Gram,  433  *" 

Grapes,  Alicante,  heavy  bunches  of, 
411;  atClovenford's,  256,  297;  Black 
Lisbon,  385  ;  bottling,  445,  455  ;  CaU, 
fornian,  450;  Chasselas  de  Fontaine 
bleau,  264  ;  colouring,  388,  607 ;  ditto, 
large  bunches  of,  390 ;  cracking,  136, 
146;  damping  off,  353;  Duke  of  BuC' 
cleugh,  144 ;  ditto  and  Golden  Cham- 
pion, 186;  Early  Ascot  Frontignan. 
122 ;  early,  on  late  stocks,  507 ;  for 
exhibition,  125 ;  Golden  Hamburgh, 
224 ;  grafting  branches  of.  363 ;  Gol- 
den Queen,  186,  233;  hardy.  442. 
heavy  bunches  of,  234,  424;  judgingj 
224 ;  late,  443 ;  Madresfleld  Court; 
370 ;  Muscat,  temperature  for,  309 
packing,  69;  shanking  of,  185,  200 
the  26  lbs.  bunch  of,  389  ;  Barbarossa, 
the  best  late,  473 ;  badly-colouredi 
638 ;  White  Lady  Downe8,'638 

Grape  cure,  607 

Grape  stand,  exhibition,  125 

Grasses  for  bouquets,  21 ;  ornamental 
123,  639 ;  new,  128  I 

Greenhouse  floorings,  383,  443,  451 

Greenland,  flora  of,  327 

Griflinia,  new,  556 

Guano  V.  nitrate  of  soda,  137 

Gum  tree  y.  Vine  pest,  34 
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Gunnera  scabra,  97 

Gjmnothrix  lalifolia,  318,"  360,  404  ;   in 

Cork.  323 ;  in  the  flower  grarden,  286 
Gynerium    argenteum,    317 ;     roseum 

Kendatleri,  165. 

H. 

Habroaamnus  Hugelii,    362  ;   elegans, 

HEemanthua  coccineas,  510 
Hairbells,  monograph  of,  172 
Hampstead,  New  Park  at,  78 
Hampton  Court  Gardens,  ISO 
Heaths,  autumn-flowering,  238  ;  hardv 

217,  293  ;  winter-blooming,  473 
Heating,  lime-kiln,  275,  317 ;  small-  con- 
necting pipes  for,  318,  388,  406 
Hector  in  the  Garden  (Poem),  157 
Hedges,   clipping,    12  ;    evergreen,  29- 
fruit  trees,  478,  impervious,  87 ;  Yew' 
512;  Berberis  asiaticafor,  381  ' 

Hedychium    Gardnerianum,   355,   383 : 

hardy,  294 
Helianthus  cncumerifolius,  242  ;    lenti- 
cularis.  340  ;  multiflorus  fl.  pi     124  • 
orgyalis,  298 
Heliolrope,  a  well-grown,  91:  standard 
500  ;  the  best,  349  ' 

Hellebores,  476,  497 
Helleborus  niger  maiimas,  482, 635 
Hellebore    powder,    price    of,  126;    v 

Gooseberry  caterpillar,  158 
Hemp,  Giant,  215 
Heraclium  gigantcum,  42 
Herbs,  descriptive  list  of,  376 ;  dryin",  60 
Herb  garden,  376 
Hickey,  the  late  Rev.  W,,  478 
Hippeastrum  vittatam,  257 
Hoeing,  advantages  of,  507 
^Hollies,  618  ;  Christmas,  531 
^Hollyhock-,  Le  Grand,  121 ;  select,  122 
188;  wintering.  512 
Hollyhock  roots,  dividing,  477 
Honeysuckles,  variegated  Chinese,  328  ■ 
m  Nottinghamshire,  293  ' 

Horseradish,    culture,    606;    imported 

516  ;  new  way  of  growing   555 
Horticultural  Club,  124 
Horticultural  exhibitions,  effects  of  338 
Horticultural  Society,  141 ;  a  new  447 
Houses,  cheap,  336  ' 

Hoya  carnosa,  wall-roeted,  634 
H.yacinths.  border,  457;  culture  of,  452- 
Dntch,  193 ;  in  glasses,  472 ;  in  pots 
2oO  ;  Roman,  105,  453,  523 
Hyacinthus  camiicans,  248 
Hyde   Park,    bedding   plants  in,  213- 
dell"  in,  37;   flower  beds   in,  80- 
gardening  in.  38 
Hydrangeas  at  South  Kensington,  124  • 
blue,  305.  328,  346,  364,  408,  475   643  • 
forcing.  3:J0 ;  races  of,  145 
Hydrangea  panicniata  grandiflora,  3'5 


Labels,  new  plant,  472 
Laburnums,  worthless,  73 
Laburnum  poisoning,  311,  319 
Lacciuer-work,  93 
Lacquer,  Japanese,  122 
Landscapes,  home,  450 
Lapageria  at  Milner  Field,  291  •  finely- 
flowered,    382 ;     in    Cornwall,     663  ■ 
striking  of,  in  water,   138 
Larix  Ksempferi,  325 
Larkspurs,  select,  218 
Lasiandra  macrantha.  391 
Law  (Williams  ».  Leslie),  423,  443 
Lawns,  draining,  430 
Lawn  mowers  and  trees,  276 
Lavmturf,  Parisian,  119 
Lawson  Seed  Company  195 
Layering,  413 

Leaf  faU  in  various  latitudes,  347 
Leaf  mould,  463 
Leaf  pictures,  autumn.  653 
Leaves  and  flowers,  21 ;   fallen,  value 
of,  428,  457,  475  ;  in  shrubberies,  412  ■ 
storing,  430 
Leeks,  planting.  12 
Leigh  Hunt's  prison  garden,  281 
Lentil,  common,  333 
Leptosiphon  roseus,  343,  387 
Leptospermum    bullatum.    111;     lani- 

gerum,  hardy,  87 
Leroy,  death   of  M.    Andri!,  100 ;    the 

late  M.,  668 
Lewisia  redidiva,  244 
Lettuces  in  pots,  534;   late  sown,  161  • 
new,  43  ;  all  the  ye,ar  round,  332  ;  St' 
Alban's  All  Heart,  98 ;  winter,  393 
Lettuce  banks,  430 
Leucocarpa  alata,  518 
Leucophyta  Brownei,  389 ;  out  of  doors, 

Liatris   maorostachya,    234 ;     spicata 

189 ;  squarrosa,  189  ' 

Lilac,  bulbils,  new,  448  ;  white,  forced 


H.ypericums, ; 


I. 


Iberis  jucnnda,  208 

Ice-houses,  cheap,  421 

Ice,  storing,  513 

.Iliicium,  species  of,  270;  religiosum  in 
Kent,  245 

Impatiens  repens,  514 

ludiarnbber  plants,  3-:6 

Insect,  curious  power  of  an,  171 

Insects,  Waier  Lily,  26 

Insecticide",  23,  5iJS 

Ipomffia  Bona  Nox,  510 

Iris  foetidissima,  517;    gigante.a,    303- 
Monnieri,  79  ' 

Irises,  new  race  of,  33  ;  rare,  in  Oxford- 
shire, 60 

Irrigation  in  Picardy,  263 

Italian  gardening,  5'jO 

Ivy  in  dwelling-houses,  472,  513,  531  • 
m  the  garden,  433  ;  on  Arundel  Castle' 
474;  trees  killed  by  310 
Ixora  coccinea,  fine  specimen  of,  258 


Jalap  plant,  3 11 

.luniperus  virginiana  elegans. 


K. 

Kales,  variegatei,  407 

Kalmias  for  small  gardens,  37 

Kadsura  japonica,  271 

Kentia  Moorei,  77 

Kew  Gardens,  2)7;  bedding  in,    260 

flower  gardening  at.  38 
King  of  Portugal  v.  Carruthers,  443 
Kitchen  gardan  edging,  506 
Kitchen  gardens,  damage  done  by  trees 

Kitchen  gardening,  high-class,  63,  j 
Klemias,  outdoor,  82 
Knotweed,  Giant,  283 


Lilies,  barren  white,  163;  Belladonna, 

346,  368,  383 
Lilies,  black  Martagon,  84 ;  Califor- 
nian,  320;  culture  of,  277,  339- 
diseased,  339  ;  Dr.  Kellogg  on  39  ■ 
Groom's  hybrids,  426  ;  Guernsey,'  291  • 
Japan,  1 ;  more  notes  on,  4S3  •  new' 
248  ;  on  chalk.  630  ;  raising,  476  • 
various,  277 ;  Victoria,  at  Kew,  146  ' 
Lilmm  auratum,  168;  finely-flowered 
220;  in  Gloucestershire,  276-  in 
Hyde  Park,  278  ;  at  Weybridge,'394  ■ 
Bloomerianum,  39 ;  colchicum  8  • 
eximium,  80;  giganteum,  8,  20  504' 
japonicum  Colchesteri,  292;  Leicht- 
hni,  100 ;  longiflorum,  58,  189  ;  late 
blooms  of,  320;  longiflorum  eximium 
146  ;  lucidum,  39  ;  maritimum  39  • 
monadelphum,  38  ;  neilgherrense,  404- 
polyphylUim,  20;  superbum  at  home' 
55 ;  tigrinum  splendens.  146,  168  •' 
Wallichianum,  320, 457;  Washino-tou- 
lanum,  39 
Lily,  a  crimson  water,  338 
Lily  growing,  361,  412 ;  extraordinary  99 
Lily  of  the  Vall•^y,  481:    aind    Tulips 

mixed,  537  ;  forcing  of,  196 
Lime-kiln  heating,  275,  293,  369 
Lime,  soils  benefited  by,  166 
Linarias,  various,  24 
Lindens,  old,  75 
Linnaea  borealis,  white,  614 
Linum  corymbiferum,    263;    mouofy- 

num,  293  " 

Liriodendron  Tulipifera,  271 
Lithospermum  Gastoni,  268 ;  prostratum 

at  Heckfield,  418 
Lobelias,  bedding,  312;  new,  219-  seed- 
ling, 389;  wintering,  234  ' 
Lobelia,  Blue  Beauty,  13;    cardinalis 
Crystal  Palace,  111 ;  double-flowered' 
144  ;  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  328         ' 
Locusts  an  article  of  food,  3 1 
Lodges,  entrance,  307 
Lomaria  dolobryensis,  77 
Loquat,  the,  472 ;  hardy  in  Devon  494  ■ 

ditto  in  Dorset,  520 
Luculia    gratissima,  431;    propagation 

Lumiar,  gardens  at,  169 

Luton-Hoo  Park,  248 

Luxembourg  Gardens,  286 ;  fountain  in 

Lycaate  macrophylla,  404 
Lychnises,  various,  331 
Lychnis  Senno  striata,  220 
Lycopods,  uses  of,  323 
Lycopodinm  edgings,  300 


Mahonia  repens  an  edging  plant,  653 
Maize,  Oobbetfs  improved,  190 
Mallow  tribe,  530 
Malvamoschata  alba.  111 
Mammillarias.  various,  360 
Manchester,  Botanical  Society  of,  190  • 
new  public  gardens  for,  2  ' 

Mandevilla  suaveolens,  213 ;  in  Devon- 

Manettia  micans,  483 
Mangoes  from  seed,  61 
Mauihot  oarthaginensis  328 
'^J^n"'"'  ^°'"'-  ^^-    "cuiid   farmyard. 
489;  oyster  shells  as,  431;  road  dust 
j.-"^',      V,  ''°?'^  scrapings  .as,  514,  634 
Maples,  North  American,  216 
Marchantia  in  rock  garden  477 
Marigolds,  44  ' 

Market-gardens,  trenching  in  608 
'Martin  Doyle,"  death  of,  404 
Martinezia  nobilis,  77 
Martinique  Botanic  Garden.  329 
Masdevallia  Daviesii,  166 
Mas  (M.A.;,  death  of,  473 
^ll^achusetta  Horticultural     Society, 

Mazus  Pumilio,  614 

Melons,  Bloxham  Hall,  316  •  A  p 
Barron,  353  ;  culture  of,  93  ;  fertil 
lisationof,234;  late,  101, 370  ;  Read's 
Scarlet-fleshed,  63;  Spanish,  616  ■ 
.^2°  s  Hero  of  Bath,  291 ;  treatment 
of,  28  ;  Victory  of  Bath,  186,  200 

Melon-grounds,  Spanish,  359;  Cucum- 
bers, 235 

Merodon  clavipes,  363 

Mertensia  alpina,  330 

Mesembryanthemum  conspicuum,  340  • 
cordifohum  variegatum,  34,  646- 
lupinum,   355  °  .         .    "■'•' , 

Mesembryanthemums,  outdoor  82 

Michaelmas  Daisies,  343  ' 

^404^"''  Champaca,  271;    lanuginosa, 


Lady,  4  ;  Winf  arthing,  69 
Odontoglossum  Roezlii,  450 
CEaotheras,  various,  41 
OUve  trees,  old,  76  ;  giant,  156 
Omphalodes  Luciliaj,  319  ;  verna,  319 
Oncidium  excavatnm,  429 
Onions,  h,arvesting,   151  ;    heavy  crop 
of,  403;    synonyms  of,  491;    trans- 
planted, 318 ;  culture  of,  306 ;  enemies 

Onion  maggots,  remedy  for,  132 

Onosma  taurica.  81 

Oranges,    early,    from    Valencia,   58- 

Neapolitan,  168 
Orangeries,  637 
Orange  tree  sports,  474 
Orchards,  culture  of,  186 ;  management 
of  old  Kentish,  469;  registerin"  63- 
pruning,  462  "        * 

Orchard-house   fruits,   221;     want    of 

flavour  in,  237 
Orchids  at  Clovenfords,  267;  at  Darn- 
cleugh,  191;  at  Oakle.y,  33;  at  Singa- 
pore,   362  ;     autumn-blooming,    320  • 
cool,  70,  436  ;  near  Loudon,  5  J ;  palace' 
for,    453;    prices    of,    330;    winter- 
flowering,  516,  524 
Orchis  Comperiana,  311 ;  the  Lizard,  35 
Oreodaphne  californica,  327 
Orlaya  grandiflora,  500 
Orphanage,  gardeners',  131 
Osborn  (Mr.  W.T),  death  of,  404 
Owen's  (Professor)  garden  at  Sheen,  2 
Oxahs     Bowiei,     311 ;      Deppei,     43  • 
Smithii,  146  rr    .  , 

Oxalises,  autumn-flowering,  387 
Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  450,  470,  499 
513, 514  ' 

Oxydendron  arboreum,  400 


M^ignonette,    pyramidal,  146;    winter, 

433,  453,  631 
Mildew,  cure  for,  23,  333 
Mistletoe,  on  the  Rose,  100  ;    propa"a- 

tion  of,  353  •         '    r     ,    a 

Mole  crickets,  481;    and  Potatoes.  34- 

traps,  52  ' 

Monstera  deliciosa,  fruit  of,  343 
Morina  longiflora,  180 
"  Moss"  (poetry),  420 
Moss,  dried,  31 
Moss  destroyers,  644 
Mosses,  Spanish,  426 ;  hardy,  267 
Mowing  machines,  damage  done   by. 

Mud-edgings,  58 
Mulching  for  fruit  trees,  545 
Musa,  weight  of  fruit  of  2 
Muscari,  bright  yellow,  147 
Mushrooms,  cave-grown,  516  ;  cowduno- 
for,    206;    forty   years    ago,    205;     iS 

dwellmg-houses,  206  ;  in  hot-houses, 
206 ;  in  open  air  beds,  206  ;  in  stables 
206  ;    re-production  of,  439 ;    salts  of 
nitre  for,  205  ;  culture  of,  202,  280  •  in 
cellars,  2  J5;  failures  of,  514 ;   in  saw- 
dust, 654  " 
Mushroom-house,  549 
Mushroom  spawn,  making,  205 
''My  garden  in  summer  "  (poem) ,  70 
Myosotis    alpestris.    319;    dissitiflora 

319;  sylvatica,  319 
Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides,   363,  448 
457 ;  double-flowered,  500  ' 


M. 

— eira,  vegetation  of,  143 

Magnolias  and  their  allies,  269  ;  species 
of,  270 

Magnolia,  golden-leaved,  69;  grandi- 
flora, 122;  flowering  of  small,  231; 
Halloana,  69,  491;  Lenn^,  330 


N. 

Narcissus,  paper-white,  383 

Narcissus  fly,  3(33 

Nebraska,  wild  fruits  of,  390 

Nectaones,  hardiness  of,  18 ;  late,  309  • 
Prince  of  wales,  370;  Rivers's  Pine- 
apple, 190;  select  indoor,  370  ;  Stan- 
wick,  53S 

Nelumbium  luteum,  368, 475 ;  speciosum 
19J;  at  Paris,  537 

Nemost.ylis  geminiflora,  213  ' 

Nepenthes  at  Singapore,  362  ;  hybrid, 
436;  large  pitchers  of ,  68 ;  well-grown' 
77 ;  distUlatoria  at  Drumlanrig  98 

Nertera  deoressa,  51,  58,  163,  220  518 

Nierembergiarivularia,  100,  477:  hardv 
203  •         ■  J, 

■Nitrate  of  soda  v.  guano,  187 
Nosegays,  old-fashioned,  411 
Nut  trees,  culture  of,  168  ;  in  Kent  80  ■ 
summer  pruning,  91  '       ' 

Nut  weevils,  323 
Nymphsea  odorata,  80 


Oaks,  ancient,  74;  cork,  4,  [killed  by 
Ivy,  472  ;  Truttle,  317  ' 

Oak,  large  Shropshi-e,  494 :  Denver's 
large  yellow,  4;  Fulham,  234;  Laugh- 


Pachyphytnm  braoteosum,  82,  50O 
Packing  Alpines,  271 
Pampas  Grass,  dyed,  634;    large,  38- 
rose-coloured,     320;      transplanting) 

Pauicum  variegatum,  300 

Pansies  and    Primroses,    mixed,    408 ; 

Chiswick  trial  of,  26 ;   outdoor,  101 

101 ;  propagation  of,  3 
Paradise  stock,  189 
Paradisia  LiUastrum,  313 
Parks,  London,  168;  rustic  buildings  in. 

Parsley,  dr.ying,  381;  winter,  393 
Parterre,  Album,  533 
Pavia  maorostachya,  121 
Peaches,  366;  Amsden,  322;  colouring 
144;      Desse      Tardive,     418;     Early 
Beatrice,  185 ;  Early  Louise,  185 ;  for 
the   Midland  Counties,  126 ;    gather- 
ing, 357;  half  Nectarine,  333;  hardi- 
ness of,  18;  history  and  culture  of, 
334;    importation   of  American,   168 
Int'  333  ;,iaaoor,  108  ;  culture  of  ditto, 
396;   Walburton,  278;  late,  309    332 
418,  462  ;  new  French,  311 ;  new  seed- 
ling, 436 ;  preserved,  4  J6  ;  ditto  in  ice, 
278;    importations    of    in  ice,    291- 
protection    of     from    insects,'    313- 
purple-leaved,    443;    red    Nectarine' 
417;     Rivers',      148;      Salwey,     333; 
select,  370 ;    some  early,  628 ;    split 
stones  in,  68 ;  standard,  321,  417  •  suo- 
cessional ;  353  ;  the  '•  miller  "  in,  370  • 
thinning  of,  23  ;    Thorber,  6 ;  under 
glass,  training,  291 
Peach  cases,  61 
Peach  crop,  American,  58,  473 
Peach-houses,  forms  of,  9};   borders 
23,  353,  370,  417  •        •       "  ""i". 

Peach  orchards,  Maryland,  418 
Peach    trees,    diseases    of,    309,    357  • 
mulching  of,  357;  root-pruning,  357   ' 
Peach-wood,  dead,  93 
Pears    and    Apples,     gathering,    281- 
autumn,  369;  avenue  of,  331  ;  Beurr^ 
Bqsc,  376  ;    Beurie   Durandeau,   232  • 
BeurriS  Pere,    256;    blackened    and 
cracked,   436;    Bonne   D'EaiSe,    341- 
Brockworth  Park,  311 ;   winter,  369* 
518;  best  October,  296,  410;  Ohaimei 
Island,  4-16  ;  choice  Scotch,  462,  528  • 
Clapp's  Favourite,  366;   cordon,  20- 
diseased,  237 ;    DoyenniS   du  Gornioe! 
■2i9.    406;     Dr.     Jules'     Guyot,     463- 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  309;    Easter 
Beurre,  516 ;  influence  of  shelter  on 
ditto,  61,  135 ;  ditto  in  Worcestershire, 
166;   Flemish  Beauty,  463;    French, 
369;    grafted    on    Apples,    63;    on 
Cotoneasters,  6 ;    Huyshe's  Princess 
of  Wales,  523;   in  Huntingdonshire, 
479;    judging,    416;      kitchen,    369; 
Knight's  Mjuarch,  396,  3u9,  323,  418 
436;  large,  479;  ditto  iu  south  Wales! 
462;     Triomphe    de    Jodoigne,    442- 
Lebrun,  370,  4i6;  list  of  Kentish,  466; 
MariSchal  de  la  Cour,  298 ;  Mar^ohal 
Dillon,  370;  Marie  Loviise,  370;  ditto 
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from  pyramids,  224 ;  Marie  Louise 
d'UcclcB,  418 ;  November,  526  ;  on 
different  aspects,  126;  on  the  Quince 
pyramidal,  452;  ripening  when  ga 
thered,  479;  Seckle,  417  ;  select,  262, 
239;  Souvenir  du  Congr6s,338;  sum. 
mer,  369  ;  treatment  of  ditto,  59 
Uvedale's  St. Germain,  516 ;  c. Peaches, 
443;  Williams's  Duchess,  320,  536. 
corea,  rotting  of,  494 ;  misnamed, 
538 ;  pruning,  544 

Pear  garden  at  La  Lotte,  199 

Pear  leaf  Fungus,  5,  296 

Pear  orchard,  461 

Pear  trees,  ringing,  418 

Pear  tree  slug.  5,  23,  159,  402 

Peas,  Bouquet,  242  ;  Carter's  Extra 
Early  Premier,  144 ;  Chick.  433 ; 
Egyptian,  422;  Fillbasket,  43  ;  George 
Wilson,  65 ;  Giant  Emerald  Marrow, 
65  ;  late.  27,  144,  402 ;  November- 
sown,  138;  Laston's,  15;  Unique, 
second  crop  from,  189 ;  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  65  ;  new  varieties  of,  107,  137 ; 
poisoned,  354  ;  succeseional,  97  ;  Sup- 
planter,  43  ;  autumn  sowing  of  Sweet, 
97;  varieties  of,  33 ;  White  Everlasting, 
514;  winter,  444;  culture  of,  487 

Peat  as  a  mulching,  476 

Pedicularis  sceptrum  carolinum,  514 

Pelargoniums,  453  ;  at  Chiswick,  2C8, 
389  ;  at  Chilwell.  282  ;  autumn  treat- 
ment of ,  240;  best  early,  1C3  ;  double 
Tom  Thumb,  128  ;  fancy,  258 ;  George 
Sand,  148  ;  Happy  Thought,  428;  in 
cellars,  wintering,  477  ;  Jewel, 
double,  201;  Mr.  Upton,  328;  new 
double,  386 ;  raising  new,  148 ; 
Sisley  on  raising,  452  ;  storing,  530  ; 
winter  flowering,  49,  515,  536;  Won- 
derful, 77 

Pelargonium  seed,  vitality  of,  343 

Pelargonium  Society,  97 

Peltariaalliacea,  84 

Peonies,  fruit  of,  5H  ;  tree,  383,  426 

Peperomia  resedgeflora,  58 

Pernefetyas.  518 

Persicaria  in  London  Parke,  168 

Petrsea  volubilis,  7) 

Phaleenopsis  and  flies.  323  ;  Lowii,  534 

Philadelphia  centennial  buildings,  142, 
316 

Philadelphus.  Souvenir  de  Billiard,  156; 
species  of,  3  ;  thyrsiflorus,  123 

Philegeria  Veitchii.  436 

Phloxes,  44;  best,  150;  Countess  of 
Sefton.  150;  late- flowering,  244; 
various,  41  ;  select,  168  ;  Drummondii 
splendens  grandifl.ora,26,  355 

Phormium  tenax  Colensoi,  18;  varic- 
gatum  at  Exeter,  58 

Phygelius  capensis,  337 

Phylloxera,  cure  for,  358,  429  ;  in  Cali- 
fornia, 429  ;  in  Spain,  516 

Physianthus  aibens,  268.  296,  302,516 

Physostegiaimbricata.  513 

Phytolacca  decandra,  389 

Picea  Alcockiana  371.  385,  430  ;  nobilis, 
cones  on,  in  Yorkshire,  78 

Pine-apples,  5'  8  ;  black-heartedness  in, 
51,  62  ;  St  Michael,  black-hearted,  93  ; 
new  race  of,  3i2  ;  varieties  of,  507; 
variegated.  510;  winter,  537 

Pine-growmgat  Progmore,  494 

Pine  trees,  old,  73 

Pinguicula,  offsets  of.  435 

Pinks,  Alpine,  256;  Clove,  168;  Harry 
Hooper.  17  ;  Lord  Lyons,  17:  Shirley 
Hibberd.  17 

Pinus  Laricio.  447 

Pipes,  small  connecting,  318,  386.  406 

Pitcaimea  staminea,  426 

Pits,  sunk  earth,  250 

Pittosporums  in  Ireland,  520;  Tobira, 
234 

Planes.  Loudon.  80 ;  old.  75 

Plant  (Dr  ),  death  of,  404 

Plantations,  autumn  lints  of,  262 ; 
trenching  new,  423 

Plant-cases,  heating,  473,  531 

Plant  colours.  9i 

Plant-houses,  construction  of,  69 

Plant  names,  English.  275 

Plant  sates,  Lady  Ashburton's,  8J;  Mr. 
Basset's,  124;  Mr.  Bewley's,  80 

Plant  stages,  proper  height  of,  472 

Plant  theftH,  333 

Planting  out  v.  pot  culture,  19 

Planting  s-i  ison.  the,  21-3 

Planting.  333  ;  on  chalk,  445;  street,  4; 
shallow  V.  deep,  652 

Plants  and  boiler  water.486.523:  and  elec- 
tricity. 66  ;  arranging,  for  effect,  IDS  ; 
ntGlasnevin,  111  ;  autumn  blooming, 
368  ;  basket.  12  ;  bedding,  225  ;  ditto 
at  BattTsea,  121 ;  ditto,  propagation 
of,  151.  162  ;  berry-bearing,  617;  car- 
nivorous. 63.  150,320;  carpet  bedding 
181  ;  climbing,  Darwin  on,  532;  col- 
lecting Alijine,  272,  coloured  leaved, 
150;  cultivating  wood,  18;  curious 
inslinct  of,  275;  different  modes  of 


propagation  of,  418  _ 
evils  of  drying  off,  429  ;  evergreen 
wall,  386,  383;  hardy  and  tropical, 
477;  at  Bitton,  513;  herbaceous,  24, 
41 ;  hybrid,  Veitch's.  436 ;  in  bloom  in 
June,  40;  ditto  in  July,  128;  indoor 
winter,  484 ;  in  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, Edinburgh,  remarkable,  142  ; 
in  shrubberies,  sweet  scented,  374; 
Japanese  garden,  96;  London,  58; 
November  flowering,  528 ;  pot,  cure  for 
sickly,  513;  ribbon  border,  305;  rock, 
41 ;  shading  after  frost.  477 ;  shelter 
necessary  to  sub- tropical,  124;  situa- 
tions for  half-hardy,  124  ;  spring.  407  ; 
spring-flowering,  summer  treatment 
of,  346 ;  ditto,  autumn  treatment  of, 
301 ;  sub-tropical,  259,  266,  407  ;  suit- 
able for  dwelling-houses,  9,  12 ;  sur- 
facing, 258 ;  table,  411 ;  tall  border, 
268  ;  wall,  387 ;  water,  and  rate,  150 ; 
wild  garden,  88;  window,  v.  flies, 
256  ;  winter  treatment  of  border,  444 ; 
deciduous  shed-forcing,  551 ;  Moss 
protected.  543 ;  rare  Chinese,  553 

Platycerium  Wallichii,  77  ;  Willinckii, 
121 

Pleione  prjecox,  404 

Pleiones,  268 

Plumbago  rosea,  4S6 

Plums,  brandy,  198;  Coe's  Late  Bed, 
443  ;  Denyer's  Victoria,  318  ;  Diamond, 
159  ;  double-flowered  Chinese,  404 ; 
espalier,  237;  French,  197;  Kentish, 
466;  late,  309.  360;  market,  255; 
Mitchelson's.  237;  new  French,  341  ; 
Perdrigon  Violet  Hatif.  189  ;  Rivers's 
Early  Orleans,  6 ;  Early  Prolific,  94; 
seediing.  352 ;  select,  262 ;  Trans- 
parent Gage.  237  ;  pruning,  544 

Poinsettia,  new  double,  512 ;  culture  of, 
451,  514 

Poisonous  plants,  494 

Poke.  Virginian.  3S9 

Polemonium  cceruleum  variegatum,144, 
201,  220 

Polygonatum  multiflorum,  261 

Polygonum  capitatum,  146;  cuspida- 
tum.  261,  283 

Polystichum  angulare  grandidens 
pumilum,  77 

Pomme  d'Api,  265.  291 

Pomological  Congress,  Belgian,  273 

Poplar  wood,  incombustible,  512 

Portuguese  Gardens,  169 

Potato-beetle,  Colorado,  71 

Potato  blossoms,  removing,  43 

Potato  competition.  Hooper's,  100 

Potato  crop,  condition  of,  12i,  137.  144 

Potato  culture  and  disease,  190,  227 

Potato  digger,  Aspinwall's,  281 

Potato  disease  and  resting  spores.  20; 
in  Notts.,  217 ;  new,  6 ;  spread  of  the, 
93 

Potato  prospects  in  Devon,  59;  in 
Suffolk.  55 

Potato  sets,  sizes  of.  133 

Potato  shows.  212,  295 

Potatoes.  Alpha,  379,  404;  productive- 
ness of.  438 ;  American  Breadfruit, 
187,  207;  diseased  American,  20; 
American  produce  from  1  lb.  of,  402, 
425,  533;  and  slugs,  20;  and  wire 
worms,  402,  422  ;  Biscuit,  6 ;  Bounti- 
ful. I'Sl ;  Compton's  Surprise,  404; 
culture  of,  at  Woodstock,  245 ;  curl 
in,  15,  65;  diseased,  early  lifting  of, 
157;  diseased,  treatment  of,  135; 
early  in  January,  464;  Early  Rose, 
232.  280,  379  ;  as*  a  late  variety,  27  ;0 
exhibiting  seedlings,  354,494;  Extra 
Early  Vermont,  43,  247;  field,  333; 
French  Vitelotte,  516  ;  from  seed,  15  ; 
frozen.  281  ;  garden,  333 ;  Intei-- 
national.  318;  in  Yorkshire,  20;  lift- 
ing and  storing,  225;  Mr.  Fenn's, 
245;  new  disease  in,  15;  preventing 
rottenness  in,  107;  quality  of,  333; 
remarkable  crop  of,  373  ;  scarcity  of 
good.  45 J;  seedling,  332;  select.  93; 
seedling  v.  disease,  247  ;  Snowflake, 
43,  157, 166, 182,  190,  247 ;  experiments 
with  ditto,  137 ;  productiveness  of 
ditto,  313;  storing.  330;  sweet,  436, 
516;  Tomatoes  grafted  on,  489  ;  deep 
planting.  556;  seed,  for  early  crops, 
55t;  for  main  crops,  551;  new 
French,  555 

Potentillas,  double- flowered,  201;  nor- 
vegica,  3i'5 

Pots,  surfacing.  253 

Pratia  litoralis.  317 

Primrosei^  and  Pansies,  mixed,  408; 
dividing.  457  ;  select,  234 

Priraulacea3,  essay  on,  537 
Primulas.  Chinese,  435.  537 ;  from  cut- 
tings, 623;  cortupoides  amcena,  392, 
4^8;  daonensis,  1^0;  japonica,  393; 
ditto,  self-sown,  57;  mixed  border, 
2^0  ;  Parrvi.420 ;  sinensis, old  Chinese, 
4r9.  4.53,  436 
Protection,  winter,  S30, 447 


Protectors,  newspapers  as,  538 
Pruning,  objects  of,  538 
Psychotria  cyanococca,  518 
Ptarmica  vulgaris  fl.  pi.,  144,  183 
Pteris  cretica  for  rooms.  166 
Pterostyrax  hispidam,  213 
Pumpkins.  King  of  the,  261 
Puschkinia  sicula,  330 
Pyracantha  japonica.  4C6 
Pyrethrum  Golden  Gem,  61;  serotinum, 

360 
Pyrola  minor,  34 
Pyrostegia  ignea,  103 
Pyrus  hybrida,  271 


Quassia  amara.  2 
Quassia  tree.  55 
Quercus  suber,  4 


Radishes,  French,  516  ;  Japan,  107 

Railway  gardens.  146 

Rain,  an  inch  of,  332;  substitute  for, 
122 

Rainfall  and  climate,  234,  429 

Ranunculus  platanifolius,  78 

Ranunculuses,  garden,  83 

Raspberries,  late,  317;  November,  448  ; 
Surprise  d'Automne,  341 ;  training, 
521 

Rats  and  water  plants,  153 

Reana  lusurians,  12S 

Red  lands,  fruit  trees  on,  427 

Red  spider  through  overcropping,  370 

Refrigerator,  cheap,  422 

Regel's  (Dr.)  appointment,  385 

Renantbera  coccinea,  97 

Retinosporas,  271 ;  golden,  423 

Rhapis  flabelliformi-,  355 

Rheum  Emodi,  131 

Rhinopetalum  Carelinii.  383 

Rhodochiton  volubile.  335 

Rhododendons,  hybrid,  436 

Rhododendron  Nobleanum.  for  forcing, 
318;  Prince  Leopold,  121;  Princess 
Royal.  91 

Rhodoleia  Championi,  258 

Rhubarb,  forcing,  502 

Rhus  typhina,  553 

Rhvnchospermum  jasminoides,  91,  296, 
4S5 

Ricinus  Gibsoni,  453 

Rigidella  immaculata,  333 

Rivina  humilis,  518 

Roads,  best  material  for,  473 

Road-dust  as  manure,  281,  514,  531 

Robinia  dissecta.  399 

Rock-garden.  Fettes  Mount,  41 ;  at 
Battersea,  191 

Rock-work  and  root-work,  531,  543 

Root-pruning  forest  trees,  183,  368,  385 

Root-work  V.  rock-work,  531,  513 

Rose  cuttings  in  August.  101 

Rose-garden,  Paul's,  533;  wild,  24 

Rose  hedges,  3S6 

Rose  jelly,  610 

Rose-leaf  couches  in  ancient  Rome,  5oo 

Rose  perfumes,  99 

Rose  plants  by  post,  346 

Rose  trees,  protecting,  514 

Roses,  a  feast  of.  25 ;  Aimce  Vibert, 
97  ;  and  Rose  budding,  35  ;  attar  '.f , 
478;  autumnal,  183.  26S ;  Beauty  of 
Glazenwood.  266,  380;  Belle  Lyon- 
naise,  385  ;  best  winter,  450 ;  climbing 
hybrid  perpetual,  109  ;  Cloth  of  Gold, 
514, 556  ;  Comtesse  d'Oxford,331 ;  Duke 
of  Connaueht,  IG  ;  fly  on.  242  ;  forcing, 
445,  522 ;  for  Covent  Garden,  122  ; 
Horten^o  Mignard,  477:  in  Crystal 
Palace  Gardens,  2  ;  in  1875,  79 ;  in  the 
snow.  514;  John  Bright,  16;  labelling, 
55;  Lady  Isabel  Cecil.  16;  Magna 
Charta.  17  ;  MariSchal  Niel,  stDck  for, 
150 ;  mildewed,  cure  for,  95  ;  monthly, 
630;  Mrs.  Laxton,  16;  new  and  old, 
57,  83  ;  new  English  and  Continental, 
200  ;  new  plantations  of,  285 ;  Noisette, 
82  ;  on  Hollies,  42;  on  the  Briar,  502  ; 
on  their  own  roots,  94;  Orange  Fun- 
gus on,  IS ;  Oxonian.  16  ;  planting, 
394;  prunmg.  472;  Tea,  431;  Rev. 
J.  B.  M.  Camm,  208;  root  grafting. 
286  ;  scented  and  scentless,  293,  31.5, 
323,  389;  select.  16.  33;  standard, 
256,  477;  Star  of  Waltham,  17;  St. 
George,  17  ;  striking  outdoor,  81 ; 
treatment  of  budded,  36  ;  winter  pot, 
3iil ;  York  and  Lancaster.  34;  culture 
of,  in  America,  516 ;  Duchesse  de 
Vallambrosa.  5Vi 

Royal  Botanic  Society,  17,  5G 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.  33.  77,  93, 

121,  166,  2IJ8,  212,  317,  341,  423,  492 
Rubuses,  361 
Rubus  deliciosus.  153;  rosa;folius,  299, 

392 
Rucker  (Mr,),  death  of,  383 


Ruscus  aculeatus,  517 
Rustic  buildings  in  parks.  371 
Ruta  albiflora,  385 


Salad,  the  "World"  on,  354;  winter, 
354 

Salt,  uses  of,  183 

Salvia  dulcis.  3U  ;  splendens  a  bedding 
plant.  404,  433 

Sands,  shifting,  how  to  fix,  519 

Sarmienta  repens,  18 

Sarraceniasiu  London  gardens,  500 

Sarracenia  injects,  320 

Saussureas,  the,  504 

Savoys,  410 

Sawdust,  cuttings  in.  291 

Saxifraga  Fortunei,  368,  380 

Scarlet  Runners,  378 

Schizandra,  species  of,  271 

Schizanthuses,  pyramidal,  194 

Schizostylis  coccinea,  516;  indoors.  451 

Schonbrunn,  Imperial  gardens  of,  236 

Sciadopitys  verticillata.  310 

Scillas,  cultivation  of,  393 

Scorching  in  glasshouses,  196 

Scutellarias,  stove.  551 

Sea-coast  vegetation,  511.  553 

Seakale,  forcing,  430, 5C5;  from  seed, 
379 

Seats,  stone,  80 

Sedum  NuUi,  119;  populifolinm,  201; 
sempervivum.  276 ;  Sieboldii,  293  ; 
spectabile  v.  Fabariura,  4''8 

Sedums  and  Yuccas,  339 

Sednms,  outdoor,  81 

Seed  germination,  influence  of  certain 
compounds  on,  3 

Segrais,  trees  and  shrubs  at,  43 

Selaginellaa,  hardy,  43;  edgings  of, 
300 

Sempervivums,  outdoor,  81 

Sempervivum  tabuljcforme,  propaga- 
gation  of,  128  ;  triste,  81.  Ill 

Seiecio  macroglossus,  323;  pulcher, 
3i]5,406 

Sericobonias,  524 

Sewers,  too  large,  473 

Shading  materials.  124 

Shells,  land,  and  fresh  water,  156 

Shrubs,  Alpine,  211  ;  berry-bearin'*, 
410,406;  budding.  63.  144;  layering, 
45;  new  mode  of  ditto.  243;  orna- 
mental, 45;  planting,  48);  propa- 
gating, 88 ;  sea-side,  553 ;  suitable 
for  chalk  soils,  446 

Shrubberies,  sweet-scented  plants  for, 
374 

Silene,  various,  97 

Sisyrinchiuras  hardy,  250 

Skimmias,  518 

Slugs,  black,  280, 354,  410 ;  carnivorous, 
156 ;  destruction  of.  159,  3'?6 ;  in 
Alpine    borders,    187 ;    remedy    for. 


winter  treatment 


333 

Snowberries,  518 

Soil,  stacking,  37 
of,  330 

Solanum  hybridura  compactnm,  551 

Solanums,  518  ;  standard,  342 

Soot  as  manure,  91 

Sophora  japonica,  flowering  of,  190 

Sparaxis  pulcherrima,  133,  294 

Spathodea  Ice  vis,  311 

Speedwells,  rock,  2)6 

Spigelia  marilandica,  93 

Spinach,  best.  122  ;  failure  of,  534,  555; 
New  Zealand.  351,  401;  winter.  241 

Spiraeas,  herbaceous,  C6 ;  new  hybrid, 
134 

SpirEca  Lindlejana,  525;  venusta,  232 

Spring  flovrers,  136 

Spring,  preparation  for,  407 

Spruce,  weeping  Hemlock,  323 

Squash,  Butman,  464 

Stachys  speciosa.  363 

Standish  (Mr.),  death  of,  93 ;  memorial 
165 

Starlings  in  Germany,  37 

Staticet.  various.  41 

Statice  Bondwelli,  141;  profu^a,  91; 
spicata.  144 

Stauntonia  latifolia,  516,  518 

Sternbergia  lutea.  346 

Steudnera  colocasiiefolia,  330 

Stevias,  culture  of,  304 

St.  Gratien,  483 

Stock,  influence  of,  on  scion,  507 

Stock  Mauve  Beauty,  18 

Stock-seed,  saving,' 37,  83,  128 

Strawberries.  Alpine.  23;  amateur,  370  - 
A' cot  Pine-apple,  159;  nutumn, treat- 
ment of,  241;  British  Queen,  2;  Dr. 
Roden's  mode  of  treating,  1:^4;  early, 
266;  Enchantress.  Ir9  ;  forcing,  22, 
370,416;  for  different  purposes  165* 
Hovey's  Seedling,  91;  La  Gross© 
Sucn^e.  6;  MacMahon,  224;  market, 
at  Tmiperly.  169  ;  Quntre  Salmons.  19> ; 
ram  resisting.  5S,  93.  US,  144;  Haut- 
boy, 6;  culture  of  ditto,  108;  select. 
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1  59 ;  ebifting  to  cool  temperatures,  6  ; 
Underhill's  Sir  Harry,  55,  94,  125, 159, 
16i,  261;  Waltham  Seedling,  33 

Strawberry  culture,  53;  under  diffi- 
culties, 6 

Strawberry  runners,  45 ;  for  forcing, 
293 

Street  planting,  4,  40O 

Street  trees,  coloured-leaTed,  553 

Streptocarpua  biflorus,  323 ;  Greenii, 
131 

Strathiopteris  japonica,  150 

Sub-tropical  plants,  266 

Succuleuta  at  Alexandra  Park,  212; 
bedding,  81 ;  Mr.  Peacock's,  350 

Such's  Catalogue,  256 

Sumbul,  8i 

Sunflowers  and  malaria,  358 

Surinam  Cherries,  363 

Sweeping  and  rolling  machine,  Clay- 
ton's, 286 

Sweet  Peas  and  Convolvulus  mixed, 
166 ;  select,  166 

Syme'ti  English  Botany,    new  volume 

I  of.  100 

Syringas,  select,  3 

T. 

Table  decorations,  16, 18,  210 :  at  Tun- 
bridge,  34 ;  at  Regent's  Park,  56  ;  at 
South  Kensington,  78;  Christmas 
531 ;  Vines  for,  126 

Table  plants,  -ill 

Tanks,  water,  509 

Tarragon,  culture  of,  506 

Taxodium  sempervirens,  new  grove  of, 
360 
>■   Taylor,  Mr.,  death  of,  166 
•     Temperature,  November,  523 

Terebinth  tree,  oid,  76 

Thermometers,  276  ;  deranged,  537 

Tigridia  pavonia  Wheeleri,  163 ;  Van 
Houttei,  248 

Timber,  creoaoting  of,  87 ;  phospho- 
rescent, 310  ;  prices  of,  69 

Tomato  disease,  234,  306,  379  ;  not  in 
America,  556 

Tomato  leaves  and  aphides,  464 

Tomatoes,  463  ;  as  a  farm  crop,  107 ; 
canned,  534;  early,  321;  fricassed, 
231 ;  from  cuttings,  379 ;  grafted  on 
Potato,  4S9;  Greengage,  80,  323,  534, 
555;  Hepper's  Goliath,  506;  increased 
demand  for,  58;  ripening,  285; 
atufTed,  231  ;  two-year-old,  379 ;  v. 
Wasps,  137,  237,  266,  278,  309,  333,  354; 
well  preserved,  489 

Tradescantia  zebrina  as  undergrowth, 
368 

Trafalgar  Square,  fountains  in,  1^6 

Training  wires.  Voice's,  65 

Transplanting  evergreens,  215;  fruit 
trees,  223  ;  summer,  80 ;  midsummer, 
156 

Tree  cloth,  360 

Tree  damage  by  mowing  machines.  307 

Tree  drapery,  233,  329 

Tree  growth,  186,  374 


Tree  house,  a,  40O 

Tree  leaves,  colours  of,  262 

Tree  planting  on  farms,  86 

Tree  roots,  damage  done  by,  280 

Tree  surgery,  269 

Tree  trunks,  danger  of  earthing  up, 
325,  399 

Trees,  age  of,  512  ;  ancient  tropical,  74  ; 
and  inundation,  519 ;  and  lawn- 
mowers,  360  ;  and  lightning,  38  ;  and 
shrubs,  Segrais,  49  ;  at  Clumber,  old, 
87 ;  at  Rufford  Abbey,  large,  316 ; 
autumn  tints  of,  40O,  319  ;  budding, 
68 ;  water  evaporated  by,  6  ;  how  to 
plant,  519;  killed  by  Ivy,  310;  near 
mansions,  effect  of,  454 ;  Northumber- 
land House,  146 ;  old,  73 ;  on  red 
lands,  427  ;  planting,  333,  480,  481  ; 
pruning,  204,  620  ;  suitable  for  chalk 
soils,  446 ;  transplanting,  146,  243, 392  ; 
in  full  leaf,  80,  512;  sea-side,  652; 
weeping,  553 

Trelhs,  flower,  184 

Trenching  in  market  gardens,  508 

Tresco  Abbey  Gardens,  324 

Tricyrtis  hirta  for  button-holes,  324 

Triteleia  laxa,  57 

Tritomas  in  the  snow,  614 

Tritoma  Uvaria,  220,  268 

Tritonia  aurea  out  of  doors,  600 

TrolUuses,  various,  449 

Tropseolum  canariense,  uses  of,  294 ; 
compactum  coccineum,  165  ;  Lohbia- 
num,  291 ;  polyphyllum,  268 ;  tri- 
colorum,  91 

Tropaeolums,  303  ;  cUmbing,  189 

Truffles,  347  ;  English,  32  J 

TuUp,  Due  Van  Thol,  537 

Tulipa  erythronioides,  324;  Greigi,  230 

Tulips  and  Ferns  intermixed,  450  ;  new 
Chinese,  324 

Turnip  fly,  43 

Turnip&,  garden,  472  ;  sowing,  27 

Tweedia  coerulea,  457 

Tydeas  from  cuttings,  184 

Typhonium  Brownei,  404 


Urceolina  aurea,  494 


V, 

Vallisneriaand  Ducks,  411 

Vanda  ccerulea,  4u6;  limbata,   51;  sua- 

vis,  cool  treatment  for,  31 
Van  Houtte's  Flore  dea  Serres,  380 
Vanilla  fruit,  343 
Vanilla  lutescens,  380 
Vegetables,  forced,  413,  503 ;  list  of,  33  j 

washed,  634;  weights  of  Calif omian, 

278 ;  winter,  520 
Vegetable   cookery,   improvement   of, 

164 
Vegetable  Marrows,  167 
Vegetable  Marrow  preserve,  231 
Vegetable  protection,  430,  620 


Vegetarianism,  164 

Vegetation  at  Fota,  458  ;  in  June,  40 ;  in 
July,  127;  in  August,  217;  in  Septem- 
ber, 431 ;  in  October.  432  ;  in  Novem- 
ber, 528 ;  sea-side,  552 

Verbena,  Lady  Anne  Spiers,  208 ;  lemon- 
scented,  220;  sweet-scented,  320;  the 
King,  166 ;  venosa  in  wet  seasons, 
128 

Veronicas,  various,  41,  266 

Veronica  rupestris,  367 

Viburnum  dahuricum,  86 

Victoria  Park,  bedding  in,  238 

Vine-borders,  heating,  430 ;  hotbeds  on, 
471 

Vine  culture,  extension  system  of,  321 

Vine  disease,  new,  190  ;  Italian,  123 

Vine-growing  at  Merriott,  308 

Vine  Phylloxera,  358 

Vineries,  exclusion  of  wasps  from,  135  ; 
forms  of,  90 ;  span-roofed  v.  lean-to, 
338,  370,  386 

Vines  at  Chilwell,  281;  at  Clovenfords, 
297;  at  Woodstock,  167;  barking, 
461,525;  Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau, 
264;  cool  house,  5u7 ;  cropping,  198; 
for  table  decoration,  126;  Hampton 
Court,  158;  huge  Californian,  474; 
large,  507;  not  fruiting,  126;  trans- 
planting, 527 ;  strangled,  237 

Vineyard,  large  indoor,  90 

Vineyard,  Lord  Bute's,  126,  232,  370, 386, 
416 

Viola  palmsensis,  346 

Violas  at  Drumlanrig,  84 

Violets,  mountain,  293 ;  Neapolitan, 
323,  392;  outdoor,  lul,  104;  Rouen, 
66;  winter-blooming,  3 

Virgilia  as  a  lawn  tree,  63 ;  at  Sion,  87 

Vittadinia  triloba,  305 


W. 

Walks,   asphalte,    15 ;    clearing    Moss 

from,  388 ;    cure  for  weeds  on,  472 ; 

draiuing,     430 ;    edgings     for,     603 ; 

making,  480 
Wallace,  death  of  Mr.  Peter,  66 
Walls,  cropping  north,  159;    heated  w. 

glass  cases,  61 ;  waste,  utilization  of, 

283. 309 
Wall  gardening,  387  ;  indoors,  624 
Wall  plants,  evergreen,  386,  388 
Wall  trees  tor  various  aspects,  63 
Walnuts,  improved,  360  ;  preserving,  in 

sand,  528,  556 ;    storing,  231 ;   large- 
fruited,  331 ;  old,  75 
Wasps,    destruction    of,    186 ;     a    new 

destroyer  of,  227  ;  and  fruit,  224,  331  ; 

and    Tomatoes,     137,    337,     266,   278, 

309,  333,  354  ;  and  rain,  78 
Waste  products,  341 
Water  Convolvulus,  119 
Water-cresses  sold    in    Paris,  80;    un- 

wholesomenese  of ,  612 
Water  Lilies,  crim*on,  388 
Water-purifiers,  weeds  as,  144 
Water-raising,  4S7 


Water  tanks,  609 

Waterweed,  American,  147 

Water  supply,  66 

Weather,  American,  378 ;  effects  of,  on 
vegetation,  20 

Weeding  lesson,  a,  150 

Weeds,  charring,  13  ;  on  walks,  cure 
for,  472;  remedy  for,  281 

Weigelas,  large,  310 

Wellingtonias,  76,  400;  Grizzly  Giant, 
dimensions  of,  318 

Wellington  Nursery,  7 

Wild  garden  in  vrinter,  510 ;  plants,  83 

Williams  v.  Leslie,  429 

Window  plants  and  flies,  256 

Wireworm,  Potatoes  injured  by,  15,  55, 
403 

Woodland  gardens,  63 

Woodlice  in  frames,  508 ,  remedy  for,  28 

Woodman,  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a.  376 

Woods,  labour  contracts  in,  276;  Swed- 
ish, 310 

Woodsia  polystichoides  Veitchii,  146 

Woodwardia  radicans  cristata,  132 

Workmen,  549 

Worms,  thread,  122 

Wreaths,  construction  of,  650 


Xanthoceras  sorbifolia,  534 


Yams.  436;  Chinese,  182,  437;  ditto  as 
climbers,  457  ;  Decaisneana,  438 

Teast  as  manure,  379 

Yew,  86 ;  remarkable  Dorset,  172 ;  old, 
73  ;  original  Golden,  374;  seedling, 
the  best,  472 

Yew  hedges,  472 

Yew,  the  Crowhurst,  87 

Yucca  acuminata,  133  ;  aloifolia,  131 ; 
large  ditto,  294;  angustifolia,  152; 
baccata,  132  ;  canalicula,  131 ;  gigan- 
tea,  134;  Ellacombei,  134;  ensifolia, 
134 ;  filamentosa,  134 ;  flaccida,  124, 
131;  flexilis,  134;  glauca,  132;  glau- 
cescens,  132;  gloriosa,  133  ;  flowering 
of  ditto,  183;  ditto  at  Aloa,  128; 
orchioides,  132 ;  parviflora,  132 ; 
pruinosa,  133 ;  puberula,  131 ;  recur- 
vifelia,  133 ;  rupicola,  131 ;  stricta, 
132;  Treculeana,  131;  Whipplei,  131 

Yucca  seeds,  germination  of,  300 

Yuccas  and  Sedums,  339 ;  classification 
of,  129;  in  Regent's  Park,  58;  new 
and  rare,  147;  notes  on,  212,  304; 
winter  protection  of,  305,  338,  343 


Zamia  Skinneri,  380 
Zephyranthes,  culture  of,  38 
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Acanthus  epinosus      

Aconite,  wiuter 

Agave.  Victoria  ReginEe      ... 

Agrostia  pulchella       

Alameda  of  Mexico      

Alocasia  intermedia    

Aloe,  American 

Alpine  collecting  implements 

Amaryllis  ignescens 

Amphicorne  Emodi    

Amygdalus  Boissierii 

Ananassatoracteata    

Anemone  fulgens        

Aponogeton  distachyon 

Apple  gatherer 

Apple  seed  washer      

Apple,  the  Lady  

„      White  Calville 

Aralia  canescens  

Artichoke,  the  Laon 

Arundo  Donax  ...        

Aspleniam  nidus  avis 

Aster  alpinus 

„     Amelloides  

,,     amplexicaalis    

„      grandiflorus       

„     Novae  Anglire  roseus  ... 

„     formosisBimus 

„     Tradescanti       .,, 


Bambusa  aui'ea 

Basket,  hanging  

Battle  Abbey  Gardens 

Beds  ribbon       

Botanic  Grarden,  Martinique... 

Box  of  spring  bulbs 

Briza  maxima    ... 

Bulbocodiam  vernnm 

Button-hole  bouquet  for  July 


Cactus,  crested 

Campanula  alliarisefolia 
cgespitosa ... 
carpatica  ... 
eeltidi  folia 
coUina       ... 
fragilie      ... 
garganica... 
glomerata 
gran di flora 
grand  is 
hederacea... 
Lansdorffiana 
latifolia 
linifolia 
macrantha 
Medium    ... 
mural  is 
nobilis 
pentagonia 
persicifolia 
pnlla 

punctata  ... 
pyramidal  is 
Raineri 
rapunculus 
rhomboidea 
roiundifolia 


Page 

Campanula  sarmatica  177 

,,  sold  an  elliE  flora 175 

„  Speculum 177 

,,  thrysoidea  176 

,,  Trachelium         177 

,,  turbinata  175 

,,  urticsefolia  177 

„         Waldsteiniana    173 

,,  Zoysii        173 

Cannabis  sativa 203 

Cannas  and  Ailantus 195 

Cardoon,  blanched      373 

Carpet  beds        149,  151,  153 

,,  at  Hampton  Court    ...  1S3 

Castor-oil  plant 239 

Catalpa  syringecfolia 269 

Celery,  Turnip-rooted 463 

Centaurea  babylonica  263 

Chair,  rustic       164 

Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau 264 

Chateau  de  Mouchy 415 

Chervil,  tuberous-rooted      247 

Christmas  Roses  497 

Clematis,  winter         501 

Coixlachryma 642 

Colchicum  variegatum  ..;        ...  245 

Conservatory  at  Hampton 89 

Cratcegus  lobata  serotina      621 

Cucumber,  Siamese  Twins 107 

Cyclamen  persicum 501 


Daisy,  double 601 

Dipsacus  laciniatns     215 

Drosera  rotund  if  olia 

Dracsena  indivisa         

Dunevan,  view  in  gardens  at 
Dyckia  argentea  


Frm^.  hedges,  479 
Fruit  trees,  cottage 
Fruit  tree  training 


Garden  bridge 

Gentiana  acaulis 
Geranium  platypetalum 

Gladwin 

Gourd,  Paris  market  ... 
Grapes  preserved  in  water 
Grape-stand  exhibition 
Gynerium  argentcum... 


Heartsease,  winter 

Hedges,  fruit    

Hellebore 

Hellebore  distributor  ... 
Heliotrope,  winter 
Hippeastrum  vittatam 
Hordeum  juhatum 


Ice-houses         , 

Implements,  plant  coUector'e 

Iris  foetidisaima  

,,   gigantea      


Kales,  variegated 


EchinocactuflPottsii 361 

Endogenous  and  exogenous  stems...  311 
Entrance  Lodge  at  Bound's  Park  ...  307 

Elymus  arenarine        639 

Erianthns  Ravennie 542 

Ervum  lens        333 

Exogenous  and  endogenous  stems  311 


Fern,  Adiantum  pedatum     

„     Lastrea  Filix-mas        

,,    Osmunda  regalis  

,,    Polypodium  vulgare 

,,     Polypodium  vulgare   cambri- 

cum       

,,    Polypodium  vulgare  hibemi- 

,,    Polystichum  angulare 

,,    Scolopendrium  vulgare 

,,    Scolopendrium    vulgare   cris- 
pum       

,.    Scolorendrium  erectum 

,.    Struthiopteris  germanica 

Ferula  tingitana  

Pestuca  coerulea  

Ficus  Cooperi 

Flower-bed  at  Hampton  Court 

Flower-vase       

Fota,  view  in  gardens  at 

Fountain  in  Luxembourg  Garden...      3  1 


479  I  Paris  Acclimatisation  Society's  gar- 
den         

Park  scenery     ; 

Pelaigoaium,  double  Ivy-leaved   ... 

Pennisetum  longistylum      , 

Pits,  earth  ; 

Plants,  insectivorous 

Polymnia  grandis        

Potato  beetle,  Colorado       ...        71, 

Primrose,  double         

,,  early , 

Pterostyrax  hispidum  

Pyrostegia  agnea       


Rhapis  flabellifonnis  . 
Robinia  dissecta 
Rose  cuttings     ... 
Rubas  rossefc-lius 


539 


Lagurus  ovatus 
63  j  Lamarckia  aurea 
213    Lapageria  rosea 
395    Larix  Kcempferi 

375    Layering 418,  419 

Lentil,  common 

Leptosyphon  roseus  ... 
Lonicera  fragrantissima 

Luculia  gratissima      40i 

Luxembourg    Gardens,    Oleanders 

and  Oranges  in  ...  291 
,,  view  in 287 


Medici  gardens  

Melianthus  major       

Melon  Cucumber  at  Kew     

Merodon  clavipes        

Mole  cricket      

Mole  trap 

Monstera  deliciosa      

Mulching,  diagram  illustrative  of... 
Mushroom-house  at  Battle  Abbey  ... 


Narcissus  fly      

Nelumbinm  luteum  ... 
Nut-tree  at  Preston  Hall 
Nut  weevil         


Schonbrunn,  gardens  at 
Senecio  macroglossus... 
Skimmia  japonica 
Stauntonia  latifolia    ... 
St.  Gratien        


Tazzas,  flat  flower 
Theophrasta  imperialis 
Trees,  mulching 
Tussilago  fragrans 
Typha  latifolia 


Viburnum  dahnricum.. 
Vine, strangled  Grape.. 
Viola  odorata 


Wall  gardening  

Walnut,  large-fruited 

Water  raisei'      

Wigandia  caracasana 

Wild  Grasses  and  border  flowers 

Wire  trellis.  Voice's    


Xanthoceras  soibifolia,  fruit  of 


Yams       

Yucca  aloifolia  in  Italy 

,,      angustifolia 

,,      ensifolia... 

„      flexilis     

„     gloriosa 

„     recur  V  if  olia..  . 

„     stricta     

„     Trecnleana 

,,     seed  germinating 
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Dipladenia  Brearleyana 
540    Lilium  gigantenm 
540    Xanthoceras  sorbifolia 
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CHARLES        DARWTIN. 


Mb.  Darwin  is  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  the  present  day,  and  to  be  so,  in  this  intellectual 
age,  is  to  be  a  king  among  men.  Although  he  has  achieved  his  greatest  triumphs  in  fields  with  which 
we  have  little  connection,  yet  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  plants  and  plant  life  clearly  identifies  him  with 
horticulture.  Mr.  Darwin's  first  work,  and  still  to  our  mind  his  best  work,  is  his  "  Journal  of  His  Voyao-e 
as  Naturalist  of  the  'Beagle.'"  This  may  not  inaptly  be  called  the  "Waverley"  novel  of  naturalists.  We 
may  not  have  read  it  quite  so  often  as  the  "  Antiquary "  or  "  Rob  Roy ; "  but,  as  with  them,  whenever 
we  do  re-read  it  we  do  so  with  renewed  pleasure.  There  is  a  freshness  and  clearness  about  it,  combined 
with  a  power  of  description  that  never  palls — and  there  is  the  same  delightful  under-current  of  thought 
upon  every  subject  that  gives  such  a  charm  to  his  other  works ;  he  not  only  sees  what  is  before 
him  and  tells  one  what  he  sees  in  vivid  language,  but  turns  it  over  in  his  mind,  and  takes  one  along 
with  him,  confidentially  as  it  were,  as  he  does  so.  To  our  mind  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  in 
the  English  language.  His  subsequent,  and  what  we  suppose  we  must  call  his  greater,  works  have 
probably,  from  their  very  nature,  less  of  clearness,  freshness,  and  simplicity  than  the  "Journal."  From 
the  "  Journal "  we  could  cite  many  passages  having  interest  for  the  horticulturist.  Take  the  following 
description  of  tropical  scenery  in  South  America ; — "  When  quietly  walking  along  the  shady  pathways,  and 
^  admiring  each  successive  view,  one  wishes  to  find  language  to  express  one's  ideas.  Epithet  after  epithet  is 
found  too  weak  to  convey  to  those  who  have  not  visited  .  the  inter-tropical  regions  the  sensation  of  delight 
which  the  mind  experiences.  I  have  said  the  plants  in  a  hothouse  fail  to  communicate  a  just  idea  of  the 
vegetation,  yet  I  must  recur  to  it.  The  land  is  one  great  wild,  untidy,  luxuriant  hothouse,  which  Nature 
made  for  her  menagerie,  but  man  has  taken  possession  of  it,  and  has  studded  it  with  gay  houses  and  formal 
gardens.  How  great  would  be  the  desire  in  every  admirer  of  Nature  to  behold,  if  such  were  possible,  the  products 
of  another  planet ;  yet,  to  every  one  in  Europe,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  at  the  distance  of  a  few  degrees  from 
his  native  soil  the  glories  of  another  world  are  open  to  him.  In  my  last  walk,  I  stopped  again  and  again 
to  gaze  on  these  beauties,  and  endeavoured  to  fix  for  ever  in  my  mind  an  impression,  which,  at  the  time,  I 
knew,  sooner  or  later  must  fail.  The  form  of  the  Orange  tree,  the  Cocoa-nut,  the  Palm,  the  Mango,  the 
tree  Pern,  the  Banana  will  remain  clear  and  separate ;  but  the  thousand  beauties  which  vmite  these  into 
one  perfect  scene  must  fade  away ;  yet  they  will  leave,  like  a  tale  heard  in  childhood,  a  picture  full  of 
indistinct  but  most  beautiful  figures."  Turn  again  to  his  observations  on  the  character  of  the  southern 
part  of  America  in  relation  to  the  production  of  fruit.  "  The  climate  of  the  southern  part  of  South  America 
presents  many  phenomena  of  the  highest  interest.  It  has  long  been  observed  that  there  exists  some  essential 
diiference  between  it  and  that  of  the  countries  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  I  have  already  remarked  on  the 
surprising  contrast  between  the  rank  vegetation  of  the  broken  west  coast,  consequent  on  the  humid  climate,  as 
compared  with  the  dry  and  sterile  plains  of  Patagonia.  The  clouded  and  boisterous  state  of  the  atmosphere  is 
necessarily  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  extreme  temperature ;  hence  we  find  that  fruits  which  ripen  well,  and  are 
very  abundant — such  as  the  Grape  and  Fig — in  latitude  41°,  on  the  east  coast,  succeed  very  poorly  in  a  lower 
latitude  on  the  ojiposite  side  of  the  Continent.  The  result  is  more  strongly  marked  if  we  take  Europe  as 
the  standard  of  comparison.  In  Chiloe,  latitude  42^,  corresponding  to  the  northern  parts  of  Spain,  Peaches 
require  the  greatest  care,  and  seldom  produce  fruit,  but  Strawberries  and  Apples  succeed  to  admiration. 
At  Valdivia,  latitude  40^,  or  that  of  Madrid,  standard  Peaches  bear  abundantly,  Grapes  and  Figs  ripen,  but 
are  far  from  common,  Olives  seldom  even  partially  ripen,  and  Oranges  not  at  all,  yet  in  Europe  this  is 
the  parallel  most  productive  of  these  fruits.  Even  at  Conception,  latitude  36°,  Oranges  are  not  abundant, 
though  the  other  named  fruits  succeed  perfectly.  At  the  Falklands,  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  south 
of  England,  Wheat  very  seldom  comes  to  maturity  ;  but  we  ought  to  feel  little  surprise  at  this  when 
we  hear  that  in  Chiloe,  latitude  42^,  the  inhabitants  are  frequently  compelled  to  cut  their  Corn  before  it 
is  ready  and  bring  it  into  their  houses  to  dry." 

Such  notices  as  the  following,  too,  of  plants  or  vegetable  productions  met  with  in  his  travels  are 
frequent.  At  Chiloe  he  "  one  day  noticed  some  very  fine  plants  of  the  Panke  (Gunnera  scabra),  which 
somewhat  resembles  the  Rhubarb  on  a  gigantic  scale,  growing  on  the  sandstone  clifis.  The  inhabitants 
eat  the  stalks,  which  are  sub-acid,  and  tan  leather  with  the  roots,  and  prepare  a  black  die  from-  them. 
The  leaf  is  nearly  circular,  but  deeply  indented  on  its  margin  ;  I  measured  one  which  had  a  diameter  of 
nearly  8  feet,  and,  therefore,  a  circumference  of  no  less  than  24  feet  !  The  stalk  is  rather  more  than  a 
yard  high,  and  each  plant  sends  out  four  or  five  of  these  enormous  leaves,  presenting  altogether  a  very 
noble  appearance." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  from  the  very  first,  and  even  in  a  work  so  unlikely  to  elicit  them,  as 
the   journal  of  a  sea   voyage,  plants  and  horticulture  occupied  a  fair  share  of  his  attention. 

His  next  great  work  in  which  plant  life  occupies  much  attention  was  the  origin  of  species,  and  here 
we    are     sure    we   need   not   remind    the    reader   that   many   of    his    arguments    and    illustrations   are   drawn 
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from  the  phenomena  •observed  by  himself  in  horticulture  or  recorded  by  horticulturists.  We  are  not 
going  to  re-open  any  of  the  questions  discussed  in  that  work,  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  cite  Mr.  Darwin 
himself  in  illustration  of  some  of  the  positions  taken  by  him  in  it.  Starting  from  the  admitted  trans- 
mission of  qualities  from  parents  to  their  children,  he  argued  for  their  gradual  alteration  by  jjrocess  of 
natural  selection  into  general  progression,  improvement,  or  better  adaptation  for  their  condition  of  life. 
Now,  we  have  in  him  an  example  of  both — we  have  a  striking  instance  of  the  transmission  of  qualities 
by  men  to  their  descendants,  and  we  have  also  an  example  of  the  fact  that  while  the  identity  of  the 
qualities  cannot  be  disputed,  neither  can  the  fact  of  an  alteration  in  them  for  the  better  be  denied.  No 
one  can  have  read  the  works  of  Dr.  Erasmus  Daewin — "Zoonomia,"  "The  Botanic  Garden,  or  the  Loves 
of  the  Plants,"  without  recognising  in  them  much  of  the  same  qualities  of  intellect  that  are  character-istic 
of    his   descendant. 

His  succeeding  works  still  more  directly  interest  the  horticulturist.  These  consist  of  hie  papers  on 
the  "  Dimorphism  of  the  Primrose,  of  Linum,  and  of  Lythrum  Salicaria,"  and  also  those  on  the 
"  Character  and  Hybrid-like  Nature  of  the  Offspring  from  the  Illegitimate  Unions  of  Dimorphic  and 
Trimorphic  Plants,"  his  larger  work  on  the  "  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication," 
his  work  on  the  "  Various  Contrivances  by  which  British  and  Foreign  Orchids  are  Fertilised  by  Insects, 
and  on  the  good  effects  of  Crossing,"  his  paper  on  the  "Movements  and  Habits  of  Climbing  Plants,"  and 
lastly,  his  work  on  "  Insectivorous  Plants,"  which  latter  we  have  only  lately  reviewed  in  this  journal, 
and  need  not  therefore  again  recur  to.  All  these  bear  directly  in  some  form  or  other  on  the  cultivatiom 
and  propagation  of  plants  imder  cultivation.  Those  relating  to  the  dimorphism  or  trimorphiem  of  certain 
plants  and  the  crossing  of  them,  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  the  j^^enomena  of  hybridisation — all 
tending  to  show  that  there  is  no  more  reason  to  think  that  species  have  been  specially  endowed  with 
various  degrees  of  sterility  to  prevent  them  crossing  and  blending  in  Nature,  than  to  think  that  trees 
have  been  specially  endowed  with  various  and  somewhat  analogous  degrees  of  difficulty  in  being  grafted 
together  in  order  to  prevent  them  becoming  inarched  in  our  forests.  The  jii'oof  of  this  commenced  ^  with 
Mr.  Darwin  asking  Nature  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  difference  between  pin-eyed  and  thrum-eyed 
Primroses.  From  one  step  to  another,  sometimes  with  the  concurrent  assistance  of  other  observers,  such 
as  Mr.  Scott,  then  in  the  Eoyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  but  chiefly  by  his  own  independent 
observations,  Mr.  Darwin  extended  his  experiments  on  their  comparative  fertility  over  a  large  number  of 
species  of  Primula,  Linum,  and  Lythrum,  and  established,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  whether  the  Primrose 
was  pin-eyed  or  thrum-eyed,  that  is,  whether' or  not  the  style  or  the  stamens  were  to  be  seen  at  the  mouth  of 
the  tube  of  the  corolla — in  other  words,  wherever  the  one  was  longer  than  the  other,  they  were  unable 
adequately  to  fertilise  the  ovary ;  whereas,  if  neither  was  visible  at  the  mouth  of  the  corolla,  which  was 
found  to  be  equivalent  to  their  both  being  at  the  same  level  half  way  down,  then  they  fertilised  com- 
pletely. The  first  natural  inference,  of  course,  would  be  that  the  unfertility  of  the  pin-eyed  or  thrum- 
eyed  flower  was  due  to  the  style  and  stamens  being  stationed  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  but  Mr. 
Darwin  at  once  removed  this  element  of  error  by  going  through  the  process  of  trying  to  fertilise 
them  artificially.  The  pollen,  too,  was  found  to  be  of  different  dimensions  in  the  two  cases,  and  the 
style  also  different.  When  the  experiment  was  made  with  difierent  flowers,  the  stamens  of  the  thrum- 
eyed  flower  were  found  to  fertilise  the  piin-eyed  style,  both  being  at  the  same  level  at  the  mouth  of 
the  tube  of  the  corolla,  while  the  stamens  of  the  pin-eyed  flower  fertilised  the  style  of  the  thrum-eyed 
flower,  they  being  each  respectively  situated  low  down  in  the  tube  of  their  corolla.  This  was  only  an 
experiment  with  other  flowers  of  the  same  species,  but  it  was  also  shown  that  in  experimenting  with 
distinct  species  the  pollen  of  ohe  of  the  two  forms  of  the  same  species,  and  not  of  the  other,  will 
fertihse  a  distinct  species.  It  has  long  been  known  that  A  will  fertilise  B,  and  B  will  not  fertilise  A ; 
but  the  extension  of  such  an  exception  to  the  two  forms  of  the  same  individual  flower  was  a  new  and 
important  step.  Further,  although  the  attempt  to  fertilise  the  pin-eyed  and  thrum-eyed  flowers  with 
the  pollen  of  their  own  stamens,  may,  in  a  general  way,  be  called  ineflTectual  (that  is,  that  they  pro- 
duced a  good  deal  less  seed  than  the  other  unions),  they  were  not  absolutely  and  completely  sterile,  but 
Mr.  Darwin  found  a  remarkable  resemblance  in  many  points  between  the  seed  so  obtained  and  their 
offspring,  and  those  of  hybrid  unions  between  different  species.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr. 
Darwin's  papers  for  these  points  of  resemblance,  besides  much  other  interesting  information,  contenting 
ourselves  with  saying  that  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Darwin  'on  the  subject  in  1864,  seems  to  us 
still  well  founded.  "Although  good  is  gained,"  said  he,  "by  the  inevitable  crossing  of  the  dimorphic 
flowers,  yet  numerous  other  analogous  facts  lead  me  to  conclude  that  some  other  quite  unknown  law  of 
Nature  is  here    dimly  indicated    to  us." 

We  cannot  follow  this  subject  further,  nor  have  we  left  ourselves  space  to  exjiatiate  as  we  should 
like  to  do  on  his  interesting  paper  on  "  Climbing  Plants,"  and  on  the  contrivances  whereby  Mr.  Darwin 
shows  that  certain  Orchids  and  other  jDlants  are  alone  fertilised  by  insect  agency.  Both  are  full  of 
details  worked  out  with  the  greatest  care,  and  both  are  replete  with  instances  of  remarkable  adaptation 
of  structure  to  purpose — what  the  natural  theologian  calls  evidences  of  design.  So  marked  are  these 
that  one  of  Mr.  Darwin's  followers  and  admirers,  writing  recently  in  the  pages  of  one  of  our  contemporaries, 
enthusiastically  exclaims,  "Thanks  to  the  laborious  experiments  of  Darwin — thanks  to  the  example  he 
has  set,  the  purpose  of  this,  as  of  many  other  points  of  structure  passed  over  before  as  merely  curious, 
has  been  made  apparent.  No  more  persuasive  apostle  of  natural  theology,  no  more  powerful  advocate 
of   the   argument  furnished   by  design    and   adaptation,    ever   lived  than   Charles   Darwin." 


July  3,  1875.] 
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THE    JAPAN    LILIES. 

By  C.  M.  EOVEY. 

Since  I  sent,  you  my  last  article  on  Lilies  I  have  thought 
from  the  increasing  interest  taken  in  these  flowers,  that  you 
might  like  to  have  the  following  details  respecting  the  produc- 
iriT  ,  ^'^"'  varieties.  It  is  stated  in  The  Gakden  (p.  296,  Vol. 
VII.)  that  "  twelve  years  ago  few  gardens  contained  any  Lilies 
at  all  beyond,  perhaps,  a  few  of  the  Japanese  kinds  in  pots,  all 
tiie  other  hardy  kinds  having  been  discarded."  If  this  be  so 
we  Americans  can  claim  to  have  been  in  advance  of  our  English 
friends  m  Lily  culture;  for,  in  1845,  we  had  at  least  ten 
kinds  under  culture,  and,  in  1855,  had  six  beds,  80  feet  long  and 
o  feet  wide,  containing  as  follows  :— Three  beds  of  Japan  Lilies— 
speciosum,  s.  album,  s.  punctatum,  s.  roseum,  and  hundreds  of 
seedlings  ;  one  bed  of  candidum,  tigrinum,  aurantiaoum,  and 
iongifiorum ;  one  bed  of  Bro  wni,  eximium,  Takesema,  excelsum 
broom  s  hybrids,  venustum,  and  monodelphum  ;  and  one  bed 
ot  canadense  and  superbum.  About  that  time  we  read  an 
article  in  a  monthly  English  journal,  which  was  copied  in  our 
Magazine  of_  Horticulture"  (1852,  Vol.  XVIIL),  stating 
tnat,  except  m  a  few  favoured  localities,  Japan  Lilies  would 
never  be  popular  border  flowers  in  England,  inasmuch  as  they 
show  flower  towards  the  middle  or  end  of  September,  a  season 
m  which  the  blooms  were  no  sooner  expanded  than  they  were 
disfagured  by  the  effects  of  the  damp  atmosphere  at  that 
period.  With  us  Japanese  Lilies  begin  to  open  their  first 
flowers  on  the  20th  of  August,  almost  to  a  day,  when  our 
weather  is  warm  and  dry,  and  they  continue  in  great  beauty 
iintil  destroyed  or  defaced  by  frost,  about  the  2nd  or  3rd  of 
Uctober  We  have  noticed  the  bad  effects  of  damp  weather 
on  the  blooms,  and,  to  prolong  them  in  perfection,  have  put  an 
awning  of  cotton  cloth  over  the  beds  to  protect  them  from 
heavy  dews  and  the  hot  sun,  which  immediately  affect  tlie 
delicate  texture  and  brilliant  spotting  of  the  petals.  The 
object  of  my  remarks  is,  however,  to  give  an  account  of  my 
experience  in  the  production  of  seedlings,  so  as  to  afford  some 
guide  to  those  w;ho  may  desire  to  extend  and  increase  the 
variety  of  these  beautiful  plants.  With  the  introduction  of 
our  Cab  ornian  kinds  there  is  more  and  varied  material  now  to 
work  with  than  formerly.  L.  auratum  does  not  appear  to  be 
very  successfully  treated,  and  it  is  believed  that  notwith- 
standing the  tens  of  thousands  of  its  bulbs  that  are  annually 
imported  overland  and  sold  in  our  markets  in  very  fine 
order,  not  one  m  ten  can  be  found  alive  the  second  year, 
there  is  no  doubt  it  is  much  less  hardy  than  speciosum, 
requires  a  lighter  and  warmer  soil,  and  a  drier  situation 
ZLT\  ^°u  ^f '^i  y  f  "b«>!t  to  the  rough  and  ready  cutting 
under  which  the  latter  will  thrive,  speciosum  bein|,  in  fact, 
just  as  tough  as  tigrmum.  L.  auratum  is  difficult  to  raise 
Z°J^v  *   "'"","^  vegetates   the  first   season,   but   the 

seedlmgs  appear  weak,  and  gradually  disappear;  at  least,  such 


has  been  my  experience  in  regard  to  it.    Three  years  ago,  I 
had  four  very  large  plump  seed  pods  on  one  plant,  some  of 
the  flowers  of    which  were  fertilised  with  speciosum ;    and, 
though  only  a  small  portion  of  the  seed  was  fertile,  what  did 
vegetate  gradually  faded  away  under  the  same  treatment  as 
speciosum.      On    the    other    hand,   as    I   stated  previously, 
speciosum,    fertilised     with     auratum,    seemed    to     furnish 
seedlings,  which  received  renewed  vigour  from  fertilisation. 
My  first  experiments  of  any  extent  were  commenced  in  1846, 
when  I  had  some  two  dozen  fine  plants  in  pots,  grown  for  that 
purpose,  many  of  them  being  7  feet  high.     I  then  fertilised 
speciosum  with  superbum,  candidum,  s.  album,  and  chalce- 
donicum ;  punctatum  with  speciosum,  aurantiaoum,  superbum, 
and  chalcedonicum ;  album  with  speciosum,  and  some  others. 
Three  years  is  the  usual  time  for  the  seedlings  to  bloom  ;  and, 
as  they  rarely  make  their  appearance  until  the  second  year,  it 
was  in  1850  that  they  produced  flowers.     By  this  time  (three 
years)  many  of  the  labels,  without  corresponding  with  the 
above  crosses,  had  rotted  off,  and  were  unfortunately  lost. 
However,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  to  us,  who  watched  them  with 
a  florist's    eye,    every   one    appeared   to    differ.      In    some, 
the     petals     were     much    refiexed;     in    others,    they   were 
narrow;     some    were    rosy,    others     very    deeply    covered; 
some      of     the     spots     or     papilte      were      small,     others 
large;    some   of    the    spots    crimson,    others   almost    black. 
The  worst  among  them  were  better  than  the  old  speciosum ; 
but  I  found  my  list  too  long,  and  the  distinctions  too  fine, 
except  to  those  who  could — like  the  true  Tulip  fancier— readily 
distinguish  minute  differences ;   and,  after  cultivating  them 
for  three  or  four  years,  I  selected  the  best  nine,  and  named 
them  as   follows  : — Melpomene,   Terpsichore,   Erato,   Urania, 
Polyhymnia,   Clio,    Thalia,    Calliope,   and    Euterpe  —  names 
under  which  they  were  subsequently  distributed  throughout 
the  United  States.     I  soon  ascertained  that  there  was  a  vast 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  bulbs ;    some   of  the  latter 
were  increased  with  great  difficulty,  and  when  in  later  years 
I  had  hundreds  of  bulbs  of  Melpomene,  I  only  had  a  dozen  or 
so  of  Euterpe.     They  would  not  make  offsets,  either  above  or 
around  the  old  root ;  but,  from  want  of  time,  I  did  not  find  the 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  and  recording  which  crosses  were 
affected  in  this  way.     I  continued  my  experiments   in  suc- 
ceeding years,  in  the  way  of  cross-breeding,  but  kept  no  record 
of  them.     I  only  know  that  some  crossed  with  Iongifiorum 
and  others,  completely  ruined  the  shape  of  many  of  the  flowers. 
Among  all  my  seedlings  there  is  not  a  pure  white,  although 
album   was  fertilised  with   speciosum,   and,  as  is   generally 
supposed,  the  female  parent  has  a  prevailing  influence  on  the 
progeny.     There  was  not  even  a  pink  spotted  one  like  punc- 
tatum, as  one  would  have  supposed  there  would  have  been. 
Some  years  subsequently,  I  raised  several  whites,  and  one 
long,  large,  flower,  quite  distinct,  but  it  accidentally  got  thrown 
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out  of  the  pot  wlien  in  a  dormant  state.  I  also  raised  a  very 
distinct  variety,  ivith  flowers  about  half-way  in  size  between 
those  of  chalcedonicum'and'speciosum,  with  stems  more  densely 
clothed  with  leaves,  and  the  petals  blush-white,  with  pale 
lilac-rose  spots.  This  I  named  "  Eva."  It  increases  slowly, 
and  is  still  rare  in  collections,  but  it  is  a  beautiful  variety. 
To  show  how  enthusiastic  I  was  about  this  Lily,  I  may  men- 
tion that  in  1871  I  had  over  a  pint  of  seed,  and  after  disposing 
of  a  good  deal  of  it  I  still  have  nearly  half  the  quantity.  It 
vegetates  when  three  or  four  years  old.  Long  ago  the  late 
Ml'.  Groom  gave  us  some  account  of  his  seedlings,  between 
bulbiferum  (elegans,  Baker)  and  atrosanguineum,  and  when  at 
his  nurseries,  in  1844, 1  bought  the  set,  eighteen  in  number, 
some  of  the  names  of  which  were  Voltaire,  Talisman,  Eubcns, 
Vulcan,  &o. ;  at  first  I  grew  them  in  pots,  fearing  they  might 
not  be  hardy  ;  but  in  this  way  I  lost  some  of  them,  and  as  I 
gave  so  much  attention  to  the  Japan  sorts,  they  were  neglected, 
and  I  turned  them  out  into  a  bed  where  they  flourished  well. 
They  grew  about  a  foot  high,  and  produced  an  umbel,  consist- 
ing of  from  three  to  six  flowers,  the  colours  being  deep  dull 
blood-red,  specked  and  mottled  with  purplish-crimson.  They 
were,  however,  too  much  alike,  only  lasted  in  flower  a  short 
time,  and  did  not  increase  rapidly.  Are  they  still  in  cultivation 
in  England  P  As  regards  improvement,  I  do  not  expect  much 
from  the  yellow  and  red  kinds  crossed  with  each  other.  If, 
however,  a  handsome  lemon,  or  buff  or  buff-spotted,  could  be 
produced,  it  would  be  an  acquisition.  The  red  and  yellow  are 
strong ;  but  it  is  Duly  the  clear  and  delicate  white  grounds 
that  are  desirable.  All  may  be  crossed  with  speciosum  and 
auratum,  by  which  the  size  may  be  increased. 


A  New  Public  Garden  for  Mancliester. — We  hear  ttat 
a  scheme  for  forming  a  wiuter  garden  on  a  grand  scale,  and  a 
good  public  garden  generally,  is  now  being  developed  at  Man. 
Chester.  The  movement  is  directed  by  gentlemen  who  aim  at 
creating  an  establishment  at  once  instructive  and  elevating  in 
its  influences.  It  has  the  support  of  the  Bishop  of  Manchester, 
the  mayor,  the  town  clerk,  and  the  most  influential  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  city.  Its  history  is  briefly  this :  Mr.  Ellis 
Lever  originally  bought  Mr.  S.  Mendel's  establishment  at  Man- 
chester, and  then  ofl^ered  it  to  the  town  council  for  the  same  sum 
he  had  paid  for  it,  offering,  at  tho  same  time,  £20,000  towards 
making  a  public  garden  of  this  famous  place,  which  should  be  in 
all  respects  worthy  of  the  city  of  Manchester.  The  town 
council  declined  the  offer,  and  since  then  Mr.  Ellis  Lever  has  himself 
taken  the  matter  in  hand,  and,  in  connection  with  a  gentleman  of 
much  experience  in  like  matters,  is  now  engaged  in  carrying  out  tho 
scheme  we  allude  to,  and  of  which  we  hope  in  due  time  to  give 
further  particulars.  We  never  knew  of  a  better  opportunity  of 
making  a  noble  city  garden,  inasmuch  as  Manley  Hall  now  contains 
many  features  only  to  be  found  in  gardens  of  the  higher  class,  and  even 
rarely  in  them.  As  Manchester  is  famous  for  carrying  out  public 
aims  of  this  kind  in  the  most  successful  manner,  we  hope  for  a 
garden  worthy  of  it,  and  which  may  in  its  way  prove  as  great  a 
credit  to  it  as  the  Assize  Courts,  the  new  Town  Hall,  and  the  cele- 
brated Art  Treasures  collection. 


Influence  of  certain  Compounds  on  the  Germination 
of  Seeds. — Nearly  eighty  years  ago  it  was  asserted  (says  the 
"Academy")  by  Smith  and  Barton  that  camphor  had  power  to 
hasten  germination  ;  a  similar  property  was  snbseqaently  attributed 
by  Goeppert  to  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine.  These  statements 
have  been  put  to  the  test  of  experiment  by  Heckel  ("Comptes 
Rendus,"  3  May,  1875),  and  found  to  be  correct.  The  seeds  of 
Eaphanus  eativus,  exposed  to  the  action  of  pure  water,  began  to 
germinate  after  an  average  interval  of  eight  days ;  similar  seeds, 
kept  moist  with  iodine  water,  germinated  in  five  days  ;  with  bromine 
water  in  three,  with  chlorine  water  in  two  days.  The  monobromide 
of  camphor  was  found  to  exhibit  even  greater  energy  than  either  of 
its  constituents  taken  separately,  or  than  a  simple  mixture  of 
bromine  and  camphor,  germination  occurring  after  a  mean  interval 
of  thirty.six  hours.  No  explanation  of  this  singular  property  is 
suggested.  The  alkaline  borates  and  silicates  were  found  to  retard 
germination,  even  in  relatively  small  proportions;  stronger  solutions 
checking  the  process  for  an  indefinite  period.  Arsenious  acid  and 
the  soluble  arseniates  prevented  germination  altogether  by  destroying 
the  embryo. 
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Among  all  the  Strawberries  that  come  to  Covent   Garden 

Myatt's  British  Queen  still  retains  the  first  position,  both  as  to 
flavour,  price,  and  the  quantity  sold.  This  fact  is,  of  course,  well 
known  to  most  London  Strawberry  growers  ;  but,  in  many  country 
gardens,  this  fine  variety  is  so  often  discarded  for  newer  and  less 
meritorious  ones  that  the  above  facts  may  be  worth  bearing  in  mind. 

TuE   rather  uncommon  Quassia  amara  has  flowered  for  the 

first  time  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park.  The  flowers  are 
handsome  and  very  showy,  though  produced  on  a  poor  plant.  If 
well  grown  and  flowered  it  would  prove  one  of  the  most  splendid  of 
hothouse  shrubs.  The  Sacred  Beau  (Nolnmbium  speciosum)  is  also 
in  bloom  in  these  gardens,  and  in  an  unusually  fine  condition. 

At  the  Regent's  Park  fruit  show,  on  Wednesday  last,  Mr. 

Sage,  gardener  to  Earl  Brownlow,  at  Ashridge,  exhibited  a  cluster  of 
the  dwarf  Banana,  the  weight  of  which  was  80  lbs.  In  size,  ripe, 
ness,  and  freshness,  this  is  the  most  perfect  cluster  of  Bananas  we 
have  yet  seen. 

A  PLANT  of  the   green. tailed   Dendrochilum   filiforme,  in  the 

Royal  Exotic  Nursery  at  Chelsea,  is  now  furnished  with  at  least 
sixty  slender  spikes  of  flowers.  It  is  one  of  tho  most  interesting  of 
Orchids  ;  its  rows  of  tiny  pale  green  flowers,  arranged  on  slender 
wire-like  stems,  remind  one  of  golden  filagree  work  of  the  most 
exquisite  description. 

DisA  GRANDiFLORA,   a  plant  at  one  time   considered  to  be 

almost  uncultivable,  is  now  producing  at  Chatsworth  from  seven  to 
nine  flowers  on  a  spike.  Mr.  Leach,  of  Clapham,  who  was  the  first 
to  show  us  how  to  flower  this  handsome  Cape  Orchid,  never  achieved 
such  success  as  this,  half  the  amount  of  blooms  here  named  being 
the  number  usually  found  on  his  spikes  of  it. 

Mr.  Rendle  has  brought  to  our  office  specimens  of  the  new 

tempered  (toughened)  glass,  which  he  is  about  to  employ  in  the 
construction  of  glass  houses.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  and  bears  the  test 
of  being  thrown  many  feet  without  breakage.  He  proposes  to  use  it 
for  the  roof  of  the  Royal  Aquarium  and  Winter  Garden  at  West, 
minster. 

Among  hardy  flowers   now  in  bloom   in  the  grounds  of  the 

Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  are  some  large  masses  of  Blue  Lark, 
spurs,  and  a  fine  strain  of  Dianthns  laciniatus  Heddewigii  is  now 
very  effective,  the  colours  varying  between  white  and  the  deepest 
velvety  crimson.  Individual  blooms  of  this  Pink  measure,  in 
some  cases,  over  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  the  produce  of  seed 
sown  last  autumn. 

The  beds  of  dwarf  Roses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rose 

Temple,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  are  now  most  attractive,  many  of  the 
newer  kinds  of  Roses  being  in  full  blossom  there.  Some  of  these  beds 
are  margined  with  dwarf  plants  of  the  common  China,  or  old  Monthly 
Rose,  and  others  are  edged  with  little  bushes  of  the  old  crimson 
China,  the  effect  in  both  cases  being  excellent.  Climbing  Roses  on 
the  terrace  walls  are  also  now  blooming  freely. 

The  competition  for  the  Carter  Challenge   Cup  takes  place 

next  Wednesday  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at 
South  Kensington,  and,  as  some  doubts  have  been  expressed  relative 
to  gardeners  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  being  able 
to  produce  Carter's  Champion  Runner  Bean  at  this  early  season, 
Messrs.  Carter,  in  order  to  make  the  competition  as  great  and  as 
general  as  possible,  have  consented  to  make  its  production  on  the  part 
of  the  exhibitor  optional,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Pern-leaved  Parsley. 
The  revised  schedule  therefore  is,  Scarlet  Runner  Beans  (optional), 
any  good  variety  of  Parsley.  Eighteen  pods  of  Beans  in  all  cases 
must  be  exhibited. 

There  is  now,  in  Professor  Owen's  garden  at  Sheen,  a  large 

bed  of  dwarf-stemmed  Roses  in  splendid  bloom  ;  towards  the  middle 
of  the  mass  strong  stems  of  Lilium  auratum  are  springing  up,  and 
at  the  centre  is  a  noble  tuft  of  Yucca  gloriosa,  while,  towards  the 
margins.  Mignonette  and  Pansies  furnish  the  ground.  The  combina. 
tiou  is  effective  and  artistic  in  a  high  degree  ;  it  replaces  tender 
bedding  plants,  which,  to  the  Professor,  were  always  a  source  of 
trouble  and  rarely  satisfactory  in  effect ;  it  is  inexpensive,  entailing 
no  cost  beyond  that  of  the  original  planting  ;  and  is  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  all  who  see  it.  It  is  one  of  many  like  arrangements 
which  is  an  advance  on  bedding  out  on  the  one  hand  and  the  mixed 
border  on  the  other. 

The  stately  Cordyline  indivisa  is  now  blooming  vigorously 

in  various  gardens  in  Ireland,  where  it  grows  freely  without  protec 
tion. 

The  index  and  title  page  for  the  volume  ending  Midsummer, 

1875,  together  with  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Ninian  Niven,  will  be  published 
with  next  week's  number  of  The  Garden. 
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THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  THE  LUXEMBOURG. 

Pee  u  APS  the  most  charming  effect  in  the  very  interesting 
Luxembourg  Garden  is  that  near  the  fountain  Debrosse — 
indeed,  for  a  fountain,  it  has  the  best  effect  we  have  noticed 
in  any  garden,  but  this  results  from  the  disposition  of 
vegetation  near  at  liand.  Before  the  fountain  is  a  long 
water  -  basin,  and  on  each  side  of  this  there  is  a  line  of 
fine  Plane  trees,  which  meet  overhead  and  form  a  leafy 
arch.  Between  the  trees,  Irish  Ivy  is  planted,  and  trained 
into  rich  green  wreaths,  touching  the  trees  at  about  8 
feet  from  the  gi-ound.  Above  the  Ivy,  there  is  trained 
another  long  wreath  of  Virginian  Creeper,  with  a  very  slight 
fall  between  each  pair  of  trees.  The  stately  stems  of  the  Planes, 
their  fresh  foliage  and  that  of  the  well-formed  wreaths  which 
furnish  the  lower  parts  of  their  stems,  are  beautiful.     The 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

THE  MOCK  ORANGES. 
The  Syringas,  or  Mock  Oranges,  rank  among  the  most 
effective  and  beautiful  of  all  perfectly  hardy  and  deciduous- 
leaved  flowering  shrubs.  All  of  them  have  white  or 
cream-coloured  highly-fragrant  flowers,  and  they  are  all  very 
similar  in  foliage  ;  hence,  a  selection  of  three  or  four  species 
or  varieties  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  except  where  the 
object  is  to  form  a  collection.  Probably  the  total  number  oE 
species  does  not  exceed  ten ;  indeed,  we  believe  that  Maxi- 
mowicz  refers  all  the  Old  World  forms  to  one  species,  and 
the  North  American  forms  are  very  difficult  to  distinguish. 
The  principal  thing  to  observe  in  selecting  varieties  for 
general  planting  in  mixed  shrubberies  is  their  season  of  flower- 


Fountain  in  the  Luxembourg  Garden. 


abundance  and  grace  of  the  vegetation  set  off,  so  to  speak,  the 
sculptor's  work  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  result  is  pro- 
bably as  satisfactory  as  is  possible,  where  geometrical  or  archi- 
tectural features  ai-e  introduced  in  a  garden. 

Violets  for  Winter  Blooming. — We  have  at  present  a  row  oE 
Czar  Violet,  in  patches  about  100  feet  long,  at  the  bottom  of  a  south 
wall.  These  flower  freely  and  long  in  spring  and  early  summer. 
The  runners  are  chopped  off  with  a  spade  several  times  during  the 
season  to  keep  the  shoots  vigorous,  which  get  a  good  size  in  a  single 
season,  and  about  November  and  onwards  we  take  up  a  number  of 
patches  at  a  time,  pot  them  in  8-inch  pots,  and  put  them  into  the 
Vineries  or  Peach. houses,  or  anywhere  convenient,  where  there  is  a 
gentle  heat.  Thus  treated  flowers  quickly  make  their  appearance, 
large  and  sweetly  scented  ;  and,  though  the  plants  do  not  continue 
to  bloom  for  a  very  long  time,  we  have  plenty  of  them  to  fall  back 
upon,  and,  therefore,  introduce  another  batch. — J.  S.  W. 


ing.  For  instance,  at  the  present  date  (June  2.5),  the  earlier- 
flowering  ones  are  over,  and  the  latter  ones  just  coming  into 
bloom.  The  earliest  is  Philadelphus  coronarius,  which,  as 
a  rule,  begins  to  flower  about  the  middle  of  May.  This 
species  has  been  cultivated  in  Britain  now  nearly  three 
centuries,  and  was,  till  within  the  last  few  years,  the  only  one 
commonly  seen.  It  is  now  abundant  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
whence  we  obtained  it  in  a  wild  state ;  but  some  writers, 
among  others  Professor  Koch,  the  author  of  the  "  Dendrologie," 
think  that  it  came  originally  from  the  East.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  for  gardening  purposes  it  is  one  of  the  species  that  we 
should  recommend,  because  it  is  the  first  in  bloom.  This  was 
the  Syringa  alba  of  Bauhin  and  other  herbalists ;  hence  the 
popular  name  of  Syringa,  or  Seringat  of  the  French,  which 
might  well  give  way  to  the  more  appropriate  one  of  Mock 
Orange,  because  the  generic  name  of  Syringa  has  been  reserved 
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for  the  Lilacs,  the  common  one  of  which  was  the  S.  cosrulea  of 
Bauhin  and  his  contemporaries.  The  fiowers,  though  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  Orange,  have  a  general  resemblance  to 
them,  and  they  are  also  very  odoriferous,  without  possessing 
the  delicate  perfume  of  the  Orange  blossom ;  indeed,  their 
odour  is  too  powerful  for  them  to  be  employed  extensively  in 
bouquets,  though  agreeable  to  most  people  in  the  open  air. 
There  is  a  double-flowered  variety  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  not 
superior,  if  oven  equal,  to  the  common  single  kind.  A  variety 
with  variegated  foliage  may  suit  some  tastes,  but  it  is  not  one  of 
the  small  number  of  really  indispensable  members  of  its  class. 
To  alternate  with  P.  coronarius,  a  pretty  and  very  distinct 
species  or  variety,  P.  Satsnmi,  sometimes  called  P.  chinensis, 
may  be  selected.  It  is  of  comparatively  recent  introduction, 
not  having  been  known  in  this  country  previous  to  1851.  We 
do  not  purpose  giving  technical  descriptions  here,  but  we  may 
observe  that  this  is  readily  known  by  ics  very  slender  branches 
and  dwarfer  habit,  as  compared  with  other  species,  and  its  long 
narrow  leaves.  It  flowers  almost  as  early  and  quite  as  pro- 
fusely as  P.  coronarius,  and  it  is  likewise  sweet-scented. 
Another  fine  Old  World  form  is  the  Himalayan  P.  tomeutosus. 
The  plate  in  Koyle's  "  Illustrations  of  Indian  Botany  "  gives 
a  very  inadequate  idea  of  its  beauty.  It  comes  into  bloom 
earlv  in  June,  and  bushes  of  it  were  literally  covered  with 
clusters  of  large  flowers  about  a  fortnight  ago  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London.  This  differs  from  the  ordinary  form  of 
P.  coronarius  in  having  a  coating  of  short  soft  hairs  on  the 
under-sides  of  the  leaves,  and  is  readily  distinguished  in  a 
living  state  in  gardens,  though  Dr.  Brandis  does  not  accord  it 
even  the  status  of  a  variety.  Turning  to  the  New  World  we 
have  a  number  of  very  beautiful  species  and  varieties,  most  of 
which  have  considerably  larger  flowers,  and  do  not  begin  to 
bloom  till  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July.  The  first 
introduced  from  this  region  was  P.  inodorus,  a  species  with 
scentless  flowers  and  long-pointed  smooth  leaves,  which 
appears  to  have  been  in  cultivation  in  1738.  The  follow- 
ing year  is  given  as  the  date  of  introduction  of  P. 
Lewisii,  which  has  smaller  flowers  than  the  other  North  Ameri- 
can species  mentioned  below.  P.  hirsutus,  a  dwarf  form,  with 
vei'y  hairy  leaves,  appeared  in  1820,  and  was  re-introduced  by 
Messrs.  Veitoh  a  few  years  ago,  and  figured  in  the  "  Botanical 
Magazine."  But  it  is  to  P.  grandiflorus,  first  introduced  in 
1811,  we  would  call  attention.  It  bears  the  names,  or  rather, 
in  some  cases  at  least,  slight  varieties  bear  the  names  speciosus, 
latifolius,  floribundus,  &o.  This  is  a  tall-growing  shrub,  from 
8  to  12  feet  high,  with  irregularly-toothed  leaves  and  fragrant 
flowers,  nearly  double  the  size  of  those  of  P.  coronarius,  and, 
as  already  mentioned,  it  does  not  begin  flowering  until  the 
latter  is  nearly  or  quite  over.  P.  Gordonianus  is  another  North 
American  species,  equally  deserving  of  cultivation ;  it  has  ovate- 
lanceolate  and  more  regularly  toothed  leaves  than  P.  grandi- 
florus. These  shrubs  succeed  in  almost  any  soil  and  situation, 
but  they  appear  to  bloom  most  abundantly  on  a  poor  light  soil. 
They  are  also  exceedingly  ornamental,  particularly  the  early- 
flowering  ones  for  a  wall,  sunny  aspect,  trellis,  or  arbour. 
Where  only  a  small  number  is  required,  P.  coronarius,  P. 
Satsumi  and  P.  grandiflorus  may  be  selected.  All  the  vai'ieties 
bearing  the  names  included  under  P.  grandiflorus  are  good. 
The  jNlock  Oranges  are  not  very  rapid  coarse-growing  shrubs, 
and  may  easily  be  kept  within  reasonable  compass  by  the 
judicious  use  of  the  pruning  knife.  But  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  the  use  of  it,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
a  comely  shape  or  reducing  their  size.  The  main  branches  of 
a  bush  maybe  cut  away  to  the  base  or  shortened;  and  it 
should  be  remembered,  when  pruning  wall  or  trellis  plants, 
that  it  is  the  short  lateral  branchlets  which  bear  the  flowers. 

W.  B.  H. 

A  SQUARE-STEMMED  BAMBOO. 
This  new  and  remarkable  variety,  to  which  special  attention  wag 
called  at  a  meeting  of  the  French  Acclimatigation  Society  by  M.  Ed. 
Renard,  is  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  other  ways  than 
those  of  ornamentation,  if  wo  judge  from  the  description  which  is 
given  of  it  in  the  "  Revue  Horticole."  M.  Renard  states  that  he 
met  with  it  in  his  hunting  excursions  upon  the  splendid  plains  sur. 
rounding  the  large  town  of  Osaoa,  in  Japan.  During  his  numerous 
joameya  from  Canton  to  Shanghai,  and  thenoe  to  Han-Eeon,  and  even 


to  Pekin,  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain  a  single  specimen,  although 
he  was  informed  by  the  Chinese  merchants  that  it  existed  in  the 
distant  provinces  of  Houan  and  Sn-Tchuen.  The  variety  is  a  verit- 
able "square"  Bamboo,  and  not,  as  was  at  one  time  stated,  the 
result  of  the  skilful  pressure  and  manipulation  of  Oriental  fingers. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  If.  Renard  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  society  a 
bundle  of  the  canes  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Japan. 
The  plant  grows  in  close  clumps  to  the  height  of  from  30  to  35  feet ; 
the  bark  diiiers  from  that  of  other  species  and  is  of  a  deep  green 
colour,  which  becomes  brighter  in  hue  as  it  dries,  but  never  becomes 
pure  white.  The  joints  are  somewhat  close  to  one  another,  and  are 
furnished  with  small  protuberances,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bamboo 
with  pearly  knots,  so  much  valued  in  commerce.  Its  stetr.g,  without 
exception,  are  square  or  a  square  with  the  corners  rounded  off.  It  is 
very  straight,  tapering,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  manufacture 
of  fishing-rods  ;  whilst  its  dense  foUage,  large  and  thick,  affords  a 
perfect  shade  from  the  sun.  During  winter  the  Japanese  clear  their 
plantations  by  cutting  down  the  strongest  stems  ;  but  this  Bamboo 
is  unusually  difficult  to  keep  within  limits,  and  the  only  way  to 
effect  it  is  by  means  of  deep  trenches,  which  have  the  effect  of  keep, 
ing  the  roots  within  bounds.  In  Japan,  the  Square  Bamboo  has  but 
few  uses,  and  is  cultivated  only  for  ornamentation,  or  as  a  protection 
against  the  wind.  M.  Renard,  during  his  stay  in  Japan,  made  an 
attempt  to  bring  home  the  stem  and  roots  of  the  variety,  which  he  packed 
in  a  cask  sawn  in  halves.  These  he  covered  with  vegetable  soil  and 
Moss,  and  sent  them  to  Nagasaki,  where  they  were  shipped  to 
Bordeaux.  Subsequently,  on  arriving  at  Brest,  M.  Renard,  who 
travelled  through  America,  found  that  the  French  War  was  at  its 
height,  and  he  was  unfortunate  enough  to  be  amongst  the  beseiged  in 
Paris.  When  he  was  able  to  do  so,  he  went  to  Bordeaux,  but  found 
that  his  Bamboos  had  in  the  meantime  been  thrown  into  the  Garonne, 
and  all  his  trouble  was  rendered  of  no  avail.  Besides  the  vai'iety  in 
question,  he  had  consigned  other  specimens  to  France,  which  met  the 
same  fate — notably,  one  of  the  enormous  Bamboos,  the  shoots  of 
which,  when  1  foot  high,  are  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh. 


Improvements  in  Street  Planting. — Mr.  EUwanger  makes 
some  excellent  suggestions  in  the  "  Rochester  Express,"  on  the 
importance  of  well. planted  streets  in  cities,  which  he  thinks  as 
essential  to  the  beauty  of  a  town  as  the  architecture.  We  regard  tree 
planting  as  much  more  important  than  fine  building,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  less  understood.  Mr.  EUwanger  mentions  Columbia  as 
affording  one  of  the  best  examples  of  judicious  planting,  either  in 
Europe  or  America.  The  streets  are  about  a  hundred  feet  wide,  with 
triple  rows  of  Oaks,  of  fine  growth.  Where  streets  are  narrow,  trees 
of  pyi'amidal,  or  upright  growth,  should  be  chosen,  of  which  some  of 
the  cut. leaved  weeping  Birches  are  good  examples.  Wider  streets 
may  have  Maples  and  Horse  Chestnuts  ;  while  the  widest  of  all  may 
be  planted  with  spreading  Elms.  He  further  suggests  that  some 
particular  tree  be  planted  exclusively  in  one  street,  and  another  sort 
in  another  street ;  which  would  give  a  characteristic  expression  to 
each  street;  and  he  justly  objects  to  the  common  practice  of  trimming 
and  mutilating  trees  year  after  year.  If  left  nearly  untouched,  their 
fall  form  will  become  developed,  and  for  this  reason  the  trees  should 
not  be  crowded,  but  have  abundance  of  room. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Danver's  Yellow  Oak, — This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  lawn  trees  ;  its 
elegant  drooping  habit,  beautiful  golden  tinge  of  foliage,  and  its  unquestion- 
able hardiness  render  it  worthy  of  being  planted  everywhere  for  ornamental 
purposes.  It  is  not  so  much  known  in  this  country  as  it  ought  to  be;  but  as 
soon  as  planters  get  acquainted  with  it,  it  is  sure  to  become  a  favourite. — A. 

Seedling  Conifers  Best.— In  reference  to  a  statement  in  your  article  (see 
p.  508)  on  Uupressus  Lawsoniana,  I  would  ask  if  it  is  certain  that  seedlings  make 
finer  trees  than  cuttings.  —  Cotswold.  [Cupressus  Lawsoniana  grows  so 
readily  from  cuttings  that  it  is  very  possible  there  may  not  be  a  great  deal  of 
difference  between  a  seedling  plant  of  it  and  one  grown  from  a  cutting,  but 
all  analogy  points  to  the  superiority  of  seedlings  over  cuttings.  Look  what  a 
struggle  it  is  to  get  a  plant  which  has  been  raised  from  a  lateral  cutting  of 
P.  nobilis  or  amabUis  to  form  a  leader  ! — A.  M.1 

The  Cork  Tree  (Quercns  Suber).— Considering  how  ornamental  this  tree 
is,  it  is  surprising  that  it  is  not  of  tener  planted  than  it  is  as  a  single  specimen  on 
lawns,  where  its  rugged  bark  is  seen  to  better  advantage  than  elsewhere.  We  have 
one  here  9  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  an  object  of  admiration  to  all  who 
see  it.  Doubtless  the  eea-brecaes,  which  we  get  in  a  mitigated  form,  are  bene- 
ficial to  its  growth,  as,  like  all  the  varieties  of  Evergreen  Oak,  it  appears  to 
flourish  best  by  the  sea.  Like  them,  too,  in  cases  of  removal,  great  care  must 
be  paid  to  the  roots. — J.  Geoom,  Jlenham. 

The  Laueli-Lady  Oak  (Quercns  pedmiculata).— This  grand  old  tree 
grows  on  the  nill-side  of  the  Laugh-Lady  Dingle  in  Erampton  Brian  Park.  At 
some  far  distant  period  its  top  has  been  broken  off,  and  its  bole  driven  asunder, 
very  possibly  by  the  violent  tempest  in  September,  1615,  at  the  time  of  Crom- 
well's death,  which  is  known  to  have  been  very  destructive,  in  this  park.  It 
now  presents  a  hollow  stem  divided  into  three  sections,  and  each  one  has  so  far 
recovered  itself  as  to  send  up  numerous  branches  of  a  considerable  size,  and  be 
everywhere  luxuriant.    At  a  height  of  6  feet  it  is  30  feet  in  circumference.— J.  A. 
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THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

THE  PEAR  TREE  SLUG. 

Teak  after  year  this  plague  continues  to  spread,  notwithstanding  the 
many  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  check  its  increase.  In  May, 
the  mother  fly  emerges  from  the  earth  in  which  she  had  voluntarily 
buried  herself.  Her  winged  life,  is  at  the  utmost,  of  three  weeks' 
duration.  Her  head,  antennae,  body,  and  legs,  are  black  ;  her  winG;s, 
otherwise  colourless,  wear  a  blackish  band  or  veil  across  their  middle, 
and  she  is  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  Wheat.  By  shaking  the  leafy 
twigs  of  a  tree  over  a  sheet  of  white  paper  or  a  white  cloth,  you  will 
be  sure  to  see  some  of  these  black,  grain. like,  and  seemingly  lifeless 
creatures  fall  on  the  cloth.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  this  insect  is  a 
member  of  the  great  family  of  sawflies  ;  nor  need  I  describe  the  saw 
with  which  all  of  them  seem  to  abrade  the  cuticle  of  the  leaf,  leaf- 
stalk, or  twig  on  which  they  deposit  their  eggs.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  abrasion  made  by  the  insect  whose  history  I  am  relating  is 
of  curved  or  orescentic  form,  and  ihe  egg  is  laid  in  this  abraded  por. 
tion  ;  the  denuded  parenchyma  of  the  leaf  thus  comes  into  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  under-side  of  the  egg,  which  is  of  an  ob- 
long shape,  and  is  covered  with  a  leathery  shell,  capable  of 
considerable  expansion  as  the  enclosed  larva  increases  in  size. 
Thus  the  egg  is  seen  very  obviously  to  grow,  and  this 
growth  continues  during  thirteen  days,  at  first  slowly,  towards 
the  end  of  that  period  more  rapidly.  On  the  fourteenth  day, 
according  to  Prof.  Peck,  the  young  grub  emerges  from  the  egg.  I 
have  no  doubt  this  statement  is  correct  as  regards  the  United  States, 
but  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  verified  it  in  England.  On  first 
^.-emerging  they  are  white  or  colourless,  but  in  a  very  short  time 
they  become  covered  with  a  black,  brown,  or  olive-coloured  jelly, 
alike  in  scent  and  appearance.  I  cannot  say  that  I  thoroughly 
understand  the  mode  in  which  this  jelly  or  mucilage  is  produced  ;  it 
accumulates  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  until  the  creature  becomes  a 
dark  mass  without  apparent  life  or  even  organisation.  The  grub 
glides  with  extreme  slowness  over  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  appa- 
rently by  means  of  claspers,  a  pair  of  which  are  attached  to  the 
under.side  of  every  segment  except  the  first,  fourth,  and  thirteenth. 
These  claspers  seem  to  possess  little  of  that  tenacity  which  is  so 
striking  a  character  in  the  claspers  of  the  caterpillars,  of  moths,  and 
bntterflies.  Legs  there  appear  to  be  none ;  but,  like  the  onisoiform 
larvEB  of  certain  lepidoptera,  the  creature  moves  by  the  alternate 
dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  ventral  surface.  The  head  is 
entirely  withdrawn  into  the  second  segment,  and  concealed  from 
view.  The  body  is  somewhat  small  at  the  anterior  extremity, 
gradually  but  slightly  attenuated  at  the  posterior  extremity.  It 
seems  destitute  of  any  rambling  disposition,  its  food,  which  is  the 
upper  cuticle  and  parenchyma  of  the  leaf,  being  always  within  reach. 
It  consumes  these  in  a  very  methodical  manner,  leaving  the  lower 
cuticle  entire  ;  this  very  soon  dies,  withers,  and  turns  brown,  making 
the  whole  tree  look  as  though  covered  with  dead  leaves.  The  hinder 
segments  are  generally  raised  slightly  from  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  a 
very  common  character  in  this  tribe  of  insect.  This  slug  sometimes 
destroys  the  foliage  of  the  Pear  so  entirely,  that  the  tree  appears  to 
be  dead  ;  but  there  is  still  vitality  within,  and  new  leaves  and  new 
blossoms — those  intended  for  another  year — are  put  forth  out  of 
time  and  out  of  season.  Thus  the  entire  nature  of  the  tree  is 
changed,  its  functions  disarranged,  and  its  fertility,  for  two 
years  at  least,  is  destroyed.  Notwithstanding  its  jelly-like 
covering,  the  slug  changes  its  skins  five  times  before  arriving 
at  its  full  size.  At  the  last  change  it  loses  its  jelly-like 
surface,  and  appears  in  a  neat  yellow  skin  without  any  viscidity. 
This  great  change  occurs  nearly  a  month  after  its  first  escape  from 
the  egg-shell ;  the  head  and  segmental  divisions  are  now  quite  as 
perceptible  as  in  any  other  species  of  sawfly.  Henceforward  it  cats 
no  morp,  but  crawls  down  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  buries  itself  in 
the  earth  ;  at  the  depth  of  3  or  4  inches  each  forms  a  neat  little  oval 
cell  in  which  to  undergo  its  final  changes  to  a  chrysalis  and  perfect 
fly.  This  cell  is  formed  of  earth,  but  is  lined  and  intermixed  with 
liquid  gum-glue,  which  is  obviously  nothing  more  than  silk  in  a 
liquid  state — a  preparation  with  which  nearly  every  moth,  butterfly, 
hymenopter,  or  coleoptor  is  pi'ovided  more  or  less  abundantly,  and 
one  which  is  always  applied  to  the  fabrication  of  a  cocoon,  cell,  or 
covering  of  some  kind  in  which  to  undergo  its  transformation. 
When  this  gum  has  once  hardened  and  assumed  its  final  state  of  silk 
or  leather  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  forms  a  perfect  protection  from 
wet.  In  this  cocoon  the  grub  remains  for  about  a  fortnight  and  then 
emerges  as  a  fly  to  found  another,  an  autumnal  germination  of  slugs  ; 
these  go  through  the  same  cycle  of  transformation  as  their  progeni- 
tors ;  and,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  retire  into  the  earth  to  pass 
that  leafless  season  underground.  I  believe  every  leaf-eating  insect 
has  its  parasite,  its  appointed  enemy,  whose  office  in  creation  is  to 
keep  the  leaf.eater  in  check,  and  thus  maintain  the  balance  of 


Nature.  Were  it  not  thus,  so  vast  would  be  the  destruction  cf 
vegetation  that  man  must  himself  perish  in  the  fruitless  struggle  to 
maintain  life.  These  faithful  allies  of  man  are  of  the  same  class  as 
the  flies  produced  from  the  slug.  A  word  remains  to  be  said  about 
supposed  remedies,  and  here  I  must  confess  that  I  am  at  fault. 
Sand,  ashes,  lime,  and  powdered  hellebore  have  been  tried  with  great 
energy,  but  the  last  only  has  been  found  trustworthy.  The  results 
of  these  experiments  were  recorded  in  the  September  number  of  the 
"Canadian  Entomologist"  for  1870.  As  soon  as  the  slugs  were 
observed  at  work  in  spring  they  were  treated  to  a  plentiful  supply 
of  dry  sand  thrown  up  into  the  higher  branches  with  a  shovel  and 
over  the  lower  ones  through  a  sieve.  The  sand  stuck  thickly  to 
the  slimy  skins  of  the  grubs,  completely  covering  them.  Sup. 
posing  the  enemy  conquered  no  notice  was  taken  of  him  for  some 
days,  when  he  was  foand  to  have  recovered  from  the  assault 
and  to  be  as  vigorous  as  ever.  It  was  then  determined  to 
test  the  sand  experiment  on  a  smaller  scale.  Several  small  branches 
of  Pear  trees  were  selected  and  marked,  on  each  of  which 
were  six  slugs,  and  these  were  well  powdered  over  and  completely 
covered  with  sand.  On  examining  them,  it  was  found  that  they  had 
shed  their  sand. covered  skin,  and  had  crawled  out  as  slimy  as  before. 
The  sand  was  applied  a  second  and  a  third  time,  with  similar  results. 
Seeing  then  that  sand  was  useless,  the  slugs  were  treated  to  a  strong 
dose  of  hellebore  and  water,  which  soon  finished  them.  Ashes  were 
next  tried  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sand  had  been,  and  were  found 
equally  ineffectual.  Another  experiment  was  tried  with  a  solution 
of  hellebore,  and  is  thus  reported: — "On  the  13th  of  August,  at 
8  a.m.,  a  branch  of  a  Cherry  tree  was  plucked  on  which  there  were 
sixty-four  slugs.  This  branch  had  only  nine  leaves,  so  it  may  be 
supposed  they  were  thickly  inhabited.  A  dose  of  hellebore  and  water 
about  the  usual  strength,  an  ounce  to  the  pailful,  was  showered 
on  them,  when  they  soon  manifested  symptoms  of  uneasiness, 
twisting  and  jerking  about  in  a  curious  manner  ;  many  died  during 
the  day,  and  only  six  poor  sickly-looking  specimens  remained  alive 
the  following  morning,  and  these  soon  after  died.  During  the 
past  season  these  slugs  have  been  unusually  abundant  on  our 
Pear  trees,  in  many  cases  destroying  the  foliage  so  thoroughly  that 
they  looked  as  if  they  had  been  scorched  by  a  fire,  every  leaf  in  some 
instances  dropping  from  the  trees,  so  that  for  a  time  they  were  as 
bare  as  in  mid-winter.  Nearly  a  thousand  trees  in  the  young  Pear 
orchard  of  the  writer  suffered  severely.  Daring  the  latter  part  of 
June  and  the  early  days  of  July  we  had  no  opportunity  of  inspecting 
these  trees,  and  when  we  visited  them  on  the  7th  July  they  were  so 
much  injured  that  we  thought  they  could  not  be  much  worse  ;  and, 
as  the  slugs  were  then  full-grown  and  fast  disappearing,  and  as  the 
application  of  a  remedy  to  so  many  trees  was  a  matter  of  so  much 
labour,  nothing  was  attempted  to  remedy  the  evil  then."  Then 
follows  a  list  of  the  Pear  trees  injured,  and  from  this  it  appears  that 
some  varieties  suffered  more  severely  than  others.  In  the  course  of 
a  fortnight  after  these  observations  were  made,  new  leaves  began  to 
push  out  vigorously  on  the  defoliated  trees,  and  within  a  month  or 
six  weeks  all  was  green  again.  "  In  the  meantime,"  says  Mr.  Bethune, 
"the  mischief-makers  were  preparing  for  a  second  descent,  and 
we  in  our  turn  wei-e  preparing  to  receive  them.  On  the  20th  of 
July,  when  going  through  the  orchard  in  the  afternoon,  the 
new  brood  of  flies  were  found  in  the  greatest  abundance,  resting  on 
the  young  leaves  and  on  those  portions  of  green  which  still  remained 
on  the  leaves  partially  eaten  by  the  last  brood.  They  were  congre- 
gated, however,  most  thickly  on  those  trees  where  green  leaves  were 
most  abundant.  On  disturbing  them  they  would  fall  to  the  ground 
with  the  antennae  bent  under  the  body,  and  the  head  bent  downwards. 
We  caught  about  sixty  specimens,  and  might  have  taken  hundreds. 
They  were  so  thickly  spread,  that  in  many  instances  there  were  two 
or  three  on  a  single  leaf.  By  the  last  week  in  August  the  second 
brood  of  slugs  were  hatched.  Now  those  trees  which  had  previously 
escaped  were  all  more  or  less  infested.  An  elevated  platform 
was  rigged  up  in  a  one-horse  cart,  in  which  was  placed  a  barrel  of 
water  in  which  a  pound  of  powdered  hellebore  had  been  mixed,  and 
from  this  elevated  stand  this  mixture  was  showered  lightly  on  the 
trees  from  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot.  It  was  astonishing  how  quickly 
the  trees  were  cleared  by  this  method  ;  scarcely  a  slug  could  be 
found  on  a  tree  that  morning  after  the  application  had  been  made, 
and  101b.  of  hellebore,  with  five  or  six  days'  work  of  a  man  and  horse, 
served  to  go  over  the  whole  ground."  Powdered  hellebore  has  been 
successfully  tried  in  England  on  a  small  scale. — "  Pield."  [Mr.  Kiley 
tells  us  that  the  slug  worm  of  our  gardens  is  the  same  which  troubles 
the  American  fruit  growers.] 


Orange- coloured  Blight  on  Pear  Leaves. — I  enclose 
half  a  dozen  Pear  leaves  for  your  insijection,  which,  as  you  will 
observe  are  speckled  all  overwithan  orange-colouredFnngus-looking 
"  blight."     I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  could  give  me 
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some  account  of  this  pest,  and  meution  a  remedy  for  it.  I  fear  that 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  grub  the  trees  out  and  burn  them,  as  I  should 
be  sorry  to  see  it  spread  further.  At  present  the  trees  infested  are 
somewhat  isolated,  being  in  a  detached  garden.  I  first  observed  the 
spots  two  years  ago.  The  number  then  visible  was  so  small  that  I 
had  all  the  affected  leaves  cut  off  and  burnt,  but  this  season  every 
leaf  is  covered  with  them. — George  Beeby.  [This  is  Roostelia 
cancellata.  Tbe  best  treatment  is  that  which  has  been  already 
adopted,  viz.,  picking  off  the  leaves  and  burning  them. — A.  M.] 

Shifting  Strawberries  to  Cool  Temperatures.— British 
Queen  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  are  now,  with  us,  hanging  from  sus- 
pended  shelves  like  ropes  of  Onions — a  most  beautiful  sight. 
I  approve  of  transferring  Strawberries  in  pots  when  well  set  from  a 
cool  to  a  higher  temperature  ;  but,  if  the  fruit  is  large  and  fine,  it  is 
rather  a  difficult  matter  to  transfer  them  from  a  warm  to  a  cool  tem. 
perature,  without  bruising  the  ripe  fruit,  although  I  have  done  it  on 
certain  occasions  by  putting  them  into  frames  under  a  north  wall.  I 
am  doubtful,  however,  whether  such  shifts  improve  their  flavour 
or  not.  Small  sorts,  grown  in  high  temperatures,  in  February  and 
March,  and  fed  with  rich  manure-water,  would,  under  ordinary  cir. 
cumstances,  require  a  resting  place  somewhere  between  the  hothouse 
and  the  dessert.table,  in  order  to  bring  the  fruit  into  a  palatable 
state  ;  but,  during  such  weather  as  we  have  had  of  late,  I  consider 
transferring  the  fruit  to  north  houses,  in  order  to  give  flavour,  is  not 
required,  as,  during  the  day-time,  most  of  our  houses  are  quite  a 
third  part  open  for  ventilation,  and,  with  a  free  current  of  air  passing 
through  them,  the  flavour  cannot  be  bad.  In  the  case  of  Strawberry 
plants  turned  out  of  doors,  after  the  fruits  are  pulled,  their  leaves  will 
be  found  to  be  as  clean  and  fresh  as  those  flowering  in  the  open  air, 
without  a  trace  of  red  spider  to  be  seen.  This  is  the  result  of  free 
ventilation  with  plenty  of  water  at  their  roots,  and  not  over  much 
syringing.. — J.  Millek,  Clumber. 

The  Thurber  Peach. — This  is  highly  spoken  of  in  America, 
where  it  was  raised.  It  is  a  freestone  seedling  of  the  Chinese  Cling, 
that  prince  of  Clingstones ;  and,  instead  of  having  the  straggling 
habit  of  growth  of  its  parent,  the  original  tree  is  of  a  most  perfect 
pyramidal  shape.  The  fruit  is  large,  even  very  large,  round  or  slightly 
oblong;  skin,  creamy-white,  beautifully  mottled  or  marbled  with 
carmine  or  faint  pink  cheek  ;  flesh,  white,  extremely  juicy,  dissolving, 
sweet,  and  highly  perfumed  ;  quality,  exquisite.  So  it  is  described 
by  Mr.  Berckmans,  and  we  hope  our  own  growers  wiU  soon  test  its 
merits.     It  is  named  after  Dr.  George  Thurber. 
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Strawberry  La  Grosse  Sucree.— This  is  a  new  and  at  present  little  known 
variety.  It  is  good  as  regards  both  quality  and  size,  an  abundant  cropper, 
ripens  ten  days  earlier  tlian  Keen's  Seedling,  and  promises  to  be  a  valuable 
kind  for  early  market  purposes,  or  for  forcing. — W.  Cox,  Madresfield. 

Rivera's  Early  Orleans  Plum.— if  Mr.  Rivers  had  raised  nothing  else 
except  this  Plum,  it  is  enough  and  to  spare  to  hand  down  his  name  to  pos- 
terity as  a  benefactor  to  horticulturists  ;  for,  when  all  others  happen  to  be 
fruitless,  this  delicious  variety  is  sure  to  produce  a  crop.  No  garden,  however 
small,  should,  therefore,  be  without  a  tree  or  two  of  it. — R.  Gilbert,  Bnrghhy, 

Royal  Hautbois  Strawberry.— I  have  sent  you  a  plant  or  two  of  this 
Strawberry,  a  seedling  from  the  Hautbois,  raised  some  years  ago  hj  my  father. 
It  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  size  and  fertility,  but  also  for  flavom*. — T.  Francis 
RivEHs,  Sawhridge worth.  [Its  size  and  fertility  are  all  that  can  be  desired  ;  but 
its  flavour,  which  is  peculiar,  is  not  first  rate.  Most  kinds  of  Strawberries  are, 
however,  deficient  in  flavour  this  season.] 

Growing  Strawberries  under  Difficulties,— Mr.  Taylor,  gardener  to  Mr. 
Cavendish  Bentinck,  M.P.,  Branksea  Island,  has  this  season  been  very 
successful  in  growing  Strawbenies.  Having  little  else  but  peat  on  the  island, 
he  made  up  a  composition  consisting  of  two  parts  peat,  one  rotten  dung,  and 
one  of  burnt  clay,  or  what  he  describes  as  clay  dust,  the  refuse  from  a  pottery. 
Both  for  forcing  and  growing  them  naturally,  this  mixture  seems  to  suit  them 
well. — R.  Gilbert,  Burghhy. 

Grafting  Pears  on  Cotoneaster.— We  ("Illustration  Horticole")  have 
recently  again  seen  a  notice  of  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Bretonneau,  the  cele- 
brated physician  of  Tours  and  a  lover  of  gardening,  on  the  grafting  of  distinct 
genera.  He  has  successfully  tried  grafting  Pears  on  Cotoneaster  affinis  and 
on  Amelanchier.  The  results  were  very  curious  and  interesting,  and  were 
crowned  with  success  ;  but  similar  experiments  on  the  evergreen  species,  C. 
buxifolia  and  0.  microphylla  failed. 

Water  Evaporated  by  Fruit  Trees.— Advice  is  given  by  a  German  Pro- 
fessor to  keep  in  orchards  a  certain  space  around  the  trees  free  of  Grass  and 
weeds,  as  these  draw  too  much  water  away  from  the  trees ;  indeed,  it  has  been 
proved  that  trees,  which  were  sickly  and  bore  little  fruit,  have  been  restored 
to  vigorous  growth  by  returning  to  them  the  necessary  water  in  this  way. 
To  prove  how  much  water  fruit  trees  need,  it  may  be  stated  here  that  an  acre 
planted  with  them  will  evaporate  in  about  twelve  days  5,000,000  pounds  of  water. 

Budding  Apple  Trees:  G.  S.  W.— This  should  be  done  towards  the  end 
of  .Inly,  and  in  ihe  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  Rose  trees,  only  the  buds 
of  the  Ajiple  are  generally  put  on  the  main  stem  of  the  stock.  Apples  budded 
tUuH  aie  raised  in  vast  quantities  in  all  Continental  hardy  fruit  nui-series. 

Summer  Pruning  Fruit  Trees :  H.  A.— The  superabundant  shoots  on 
wall  fruit  trees  and  others  should  be  removed  by  the  end  of  June,  and  all  the 
shoots  that  have  gone  beyond  the  spur  stage  shortened.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
shorten  too  much.  We  should  always  leave  half  a  dozen  large  healthy  leaves 
at  the  base  of  the  current  years'  shoot. 
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THE  NEW  POTATO  DISEASE. 
Several  of  your  correspondents  appear  to  think  that  this  peculiar 
diseaso  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  Rose  family  of  the  American  Pota- 
toes,  whilst  some  state  that  it  is  affecting  the  American  varieties 
generally — in  fact,  Mr.  Dean  states  positively  that  "  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  this  so-called  new  disease  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
Rose  family,"  whilst  "  J.  T."  shows  six  other  kinds,  thus  making  the 
disease  general.  Now,  in  forwarding  you  the  two  samples  of  haulm 
last  week,  I  did  so  without  giving  the  name  of  the  Potatoes  from 
which  they  were  taken,  and  I  fear  that  gardeners  generally  will  be 
sorry  to  learn  that  others  than  the  American  kinds  are  affected  with 
the  disease,  as  one  of  the  samples  (No.  1)  was  taken  from  Sutton's 
Hundredfold  Fluke ;  and,  although  I  have  since  dug  up  some  half, 
dozen  roots,  I  did  not  find  a  single  Potato  more  than  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  disease  seems  to  be  spreading  more  and 
more  in  this  kind  every  day.  The  other  sample  (No.  2)  I  took  from 
the  Early  Rose.  One  point  I  have  noticed  in  connection  with  the 
planting  of  the  sets,  viz.,  that  the  rotting  affects  both  the  whole  ones 
and  those  cut,  hence  there  can  be  no  difference  on  that  score. 

Bath  Road,  Exeter.  John  H.  Howard. 

I  have  two  plots  of  Early  Rose  Potatoes  growing  here  side  by  side. 
No.  1  was  planted  with  seed  grown  here,  whilst  No.  2  was  planted  on 
the  same  day  with  seed  grown  in  the  Fens  for  one  season  only,  having 
been  grown  here  the  previous  year.  About  half  the  Potatoes  in  No.  1 
plot  are  now  affected  %vith  the  new  disease ;  many  of  the  tops  appear 
as  if  scorched,  but  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  any  bad  smell,  such 
as  is  perceptible  when  the  disease  that  has  hitherto  prevailed  attacks 
the  Potato.  The  plot  No.  2,  planted  with  Feu-grown  seed,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  roots,  is  in  vigorous  growth,  affording 
astonishing  contrast  to  the  adjoining  crop,  and  suggesting  pretty 
conclusively  the  advantage  of  frequently  changing  the  seed.  What- 
ever may  be  the  cause  of  this  visitation,  I  think  the  premature 
ripening  of  the  crops  by  the  drought  of  last  year  seriously  impaired 
the  vital  energies  of  the  plants,  and  rendered  them  more  susceptible 
of  the  attacks  of  ailments,  that  plants  in  vigorous  health  would  have 
escaped.  I  should  look  upon  a  change  of  seed,  with  more  care  in  its 
selection  and  winter  management,  as  one  of  the  best  means  to  guard 
against  the  reappearance  of  disease.  E.  Hobday. 


On  the  22nd  of  March  last  I  planted  some  Potatoes  procured 
from  Messrs.  Sutton,  which  they  call  their  new  Hundred-fold 
Fluke.  Of  these  the  haulm  from  the  first  appeared  shrivelled 
or  curled  up,  and  it  has  continued  ever  since  in  the  same  condition, 
not  getting  much  worse  or  much  better.  Potatoes,  planted  in  the 
same  bed,  and  on  either  side  of  them,  came  up  strong  and  healthy 
looking.  Some  of  the  same  sets  were  planted  by  a  friend  in  a  field 
about  half  a  mile  from  those  in  the  garden,  and  these  are  much  worse 
than  mine  ;  in  fact,  they  have  very  little  haulm  left,  Jand  seem  as  if 
eaten  up  by  an  insect.  Should  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  or  any 
other  authority,  think  I  can  give  them  further  information  calcu- 
lated to  assist  them  in  their  investigations  regarding  this  disease, 
I  will  be  happy  to  do  so,  or  forward  some  of  the  haulm  and  tubers 
for  inspection,  should  they  express  a  desire  to  see  them. 

Asliive  Cottage,  Kenmare,  County  Kerry.  M.  W. 


The  Biscuit  Potato. — Report  speaks  highly  of  this  variety, 
which  was  obtained  by  M.  Louis-Pierre  Tetart,  a  cultivator  at 
Groslay,  in  France,  from  seed  of  the  Marjolin,  a  well-known  French 
Potato.  For  some  years  it  was  grown  by  M.  Tetart  for  his  own  use, 
and  it  was  only  in  1806  or  1867  that  it  was  placed  in  the  market.  At 
present  it  is  very  generally  cultivated  in  the  Seine.et-Oise,  and  last 
year  met  with  a  favourable  reception  in  Paris,  especially  in  hotels 
and  restaurants,  from  its  excellent  qualities  and  its  size,  which  are 
not  common  amongst  early  varieties.  These  qualities,  which  were 
thoroughly  recognised  by  M.  Tetart,  induced  him  to  name  it  the 
Biscuit.  It  is  extremely  farinaceous,  of  a  peculiarly  fine  flavour, 
and  is  only  ten  days  behind  the  Marjolin,  to  which,  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  growth,  it  bears  much  resemblance ;  later  on,  how- 
ever,  the  plant  becomes  larger,  and  the  leaves  more  angular  and  of 
a  lighter  green.  The  tubers,  which  are  very  large,  are  of  consider, 
able  length,  somewhat  flattened  in  shape,  and  are  gently  rounded  off 
at  the  extremities  ;  the  flesh  is  yellow.  It  is  said  to  be  a  heavy 
cropper  ;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  earth  up  the  plants,  or  the 
tubers  are  liable,  from  their  size  and  numbers,  to  approach 
too  near  the  surface,  when  they  throw  out  shoots  that  injure  their 
qualities. 
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GERANIUM  PLATYPETALUM. 
Many  Geraniums,  at  present  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
Botanic  Gardens,  might  be  advantageously  grown  as  orna- 
mental plants  in  ordinary  garden  establishments,  and  amongst 
these,  one  of  the  most  effective  is  that  of  which  the  accom- 
panying is  an  illustration.  It  is  a  beautiful  Caucasian  varietj^ 
named  G.  platypetalum  by  Fischer  and  Meyer.  It  grows 
wild  iu  the  Talish  Mountains,  and  is  closely  related  to  G. 
sylvaticum,  from  which,  however,  it  only  requires  a  super- 
ficial examination  to  distinguish  it.  It  is  of  a  stronger 
growth  than  that  kind,  and  its  flowers,  which  in  colour 
resemble  those  of  G.  pratense,  attain,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
engraving,  which  repre- 
sents them  in  their  natural 
size,  much  larger  dimen- 
sions. This  charming 
Geranium  is  more  espe- 
cially valuable,  both  in 
large  and  small  gardens, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  easily 
increased,  both  by  divi- 
sion of  the  stem  and 
by  means  of  seed.  In 
-'addition  to  this  it  is  ex- 
tremely hardy,  and  thrives 
in  almost  every  kind  of 
soil.  It  is,  as  will  be  seen, 
covered  with  soft,  spread- 
ing hairs.  The  stem  is 
erect  and  angular;  the 
stipules  broad ;  the  leaves 
heart-shaped,  denticulated, 
and  having  from  five  to 
seven  oboval-obtuse  lobes  ; 
the  peduncles,  which  carry 
from  two  to  three  flowers, 
are  covered  with  glandu- 
lous  hairs,  as  also  is  the 
calyx,  which  has  awn-like 
sepals.  The  petals,  which 
attain  double  the  length  of 
the  sepals,  are  two  or  three- 
lobed ;  the  stamens  and 
carpels  slightly  hairy,  and 
the  seeds  glossy.  The 
flowers,  which  are  pendent 
previous  to  opening,  re- 
main erect  during  the  time 
they  are  in  bloom,  a  period 
lasting  from  May  until 
July.  _  Among  all  kinds  of 
Geraniums,  G.  platypeta- 
lum is  one  of  the  best  for 
growing  in  clumps,  in 
which  it  produces,  when  in 
full  bloom,  a  striking 
effect,  its  flowers  being 
large  and  produced  in 
great  abundance.     It  is  a 

remarkably  fine  variety,  which  should  always  be  cultivated 
where  it  is  possible. 


Gcraniam  platypetalum 


HAEDY  PLANTS  AT  THE  WELLINGTON  NURSERY. 
At  present,  notwithstanding  the  late  heavy  showers,  the  appear- 
ance of  this  nursery  is  particularly  brilliant,  the  fine  collections 
of  Lilies,  Gladioluses,  Irises,  Alliums,  Violas,  and  other  well- 
known  genera  being  now  in  flower.  Among  the  early  summer- 
blooming  Irids  there  are  some  very  effective  groups  of  the 
Spanish  (or  bulbous)  and  English  sections,  the  great  flowers  of 
the  latter  being  especially  rich  in  colour.  Great  patches  of 
Iris  Ka3mpferi  have  made  a  most  vigorous  growth,  and  their 
numerous  buds  give  promise  of  a  charming  display  of  colour  in 
another  week  or  two.    The  fact  of  these  plants  growing  so  well 


planted  outside,  in  the  open  and  unprotected  beds  at  St.  John's 
Wood,  is  a  very  interesting  one,  as  they  have  hitherto  been 
considered  rather  delicate  in  constitution,  and  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  manage.  I  feel  sure  Mr.  Elwes  will  be  glad  _  to 
hear  so  good  an  account  of  these  beautiful  varieties,  which 
are  probably  seedling  or  natural  sports  from  the  rich 
purple  Japanese  Iris  tevigata.  One  great  purple-flowered 
form,  having  the  base  of  each  velvety  segment  marked  with 
gold  (E.  G.  Henderson),  was  exhibited  last  year  at  South 
Kensington,  and  was  unanimously  awarded  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate. This  fine  variety  has  flat  Clematis-like  flowers,  composed 
of  six  large  oblong  segments  ;  but  there  are  other  varieties 
equally  fine,  which  we  hope  shortly  to  see  in  bloom.  Several 
long  rows  of  Delphiniums  arc  very  effective,  and  among  these 
the  following  varieties  are 
excellent  in  every  way : 
— D.  Coronet,  a  dense- 
habited  plant,  little  over 
2  feet  in  height,  the  spikes 
of  dark  blue  semi-double 
flowers  being  very  closely 
arranged.  D.  Bella  Donna 
is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
finest  of  all  the  light  or 
porcelain-  blue  varieties, 
and  D.  Henderscni  is  a 
robust  variety,  bearing  a 
very  stout  elongated  pyra- 
midal spike  of  deep  blue 
flowers,  and  is  admirably 
adapted  either  for  a  border 
or  for  the  supply  of  cut 
flowers  for  large  vases. 
There  are  scarcely  any 
other  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  that  can  equal  these 
iu  depth  and  richness  of 
colouring,  each  plant  being, 
in  many  cases,  a  dense 
mass  of  the  purest  and 
richest  blue,  and  the  cut 
spikes,  when  grouped  with 
Orange  Lilies,  white- 
flowered  Anthericum, 
Clove  Pinks,  and  rich 
yellow-purple-  stainedlrids, 
recall  at  once,  to  one's 
mind,  the  pictures  of  Van. 
Os  the  older.  Van  Huysum, 
and  the  other  Dutch  flower 
painters,  in  whose  richly- 
tinted  paintings  the  Del- 
phinium is  constantly  to 
be  met  with.  Some  beds 
of  rosy  and  white  Pyre- 
thrums,  or  summer  Chry- 
santhemums, as  they  are 
not  inaptly  called,  are  at 
their  best,  and  contrast 
well  with  the  deep  and 
perfect  blues  of  the  Peren- 
nial Larkspurs.  A  largo  bed  of  ^thionema  grandiflorum 
is  a  dense  mass  of  soft  rose  and  white  flowers,  each  speci- 
men being  fully  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  laden  with  slender 
flower-spikes.  This  useful  plant  is  of  a  semi-shrubby 
character,  with  glaucous,  linear,  Linum-like  foliage,  the  tip  of 
each  little  branchlet  bearing  an  oblong  head  of  flowers,  2  to  o 
inches  in  length  ;  the  buds  and  flowers  are  of  a  bright  rosy 
hue  when  they  first  expand,  and  gradually  fade  to  nearly  white 
or  faint  lilac  as  they  become  old.  Saxifraga  nepalensis 
(S.  pyramidalis  and  S.  Cotyledon),  a  flue  plant,  belonging  to 
the  Megaceous  group  of  Don,  is  blooming  freely,  the  panicles 
of  white  rosy-dotted  flowers  varying  from  afoot  to  fully  3  feet 
in  height ;  as  a  plant  for  rock-work  this  is  much  to  be  recom- 
mended. Another  beautiful  old  rock-work  plant,  Tropffiolum 
polyphyllum,  is,  at  the  present  time,  a  dense  mat-like  mass  of 
glaucous  leaves,  the  ends  of  the  thick  succulent  growths  being 
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thickly  studded  with  bright  orange-yellow  flowers.  A  patch  of 
Allium  ciliatum  is  studded  with  dense  globular  heads  of  white 
flowers,  as  is  also  the  older  and  better  known  golden-flowered 
A.  Moly.  One  of  the  most  curious  species  in  this  genus  is, 
however,  Allium  glaucum,  a  dwarf-growing  plant,  having 
flattened,  bluish-tinted  leaves,  curiously  twisted  like  a  cork- 
screw. This  plant  is  so  neat  and  distinct  that  it  should  find  a 
place  amongst  hardy  flowering  bulbs,  although  it  is  far  from 
showy  from  a  decorative  point  of  view.  Some  tufts  of  a  rather 
rare  Spirrea,  named  S.  Humboldtii,  are  now  blooming  freely. 
The  plant  is  of  robust  habit,  and  bears  some  resemblance  to  S. 
Aruncus,  but  the  leaves  are  more  finely  cut,  and  the  flowers  of 
a  more  decided  yellow  colour.  As  a  decorative  plant,  it  well 
deserves  a  place  in  the  herbaceous  border,  or  as  an  isolated 
specimen  on  the  lawn.  S.  Aruncus  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  all 
plants  for  a  position  near  the  fringes  of  the  shrubbery  or  by  the 
spongy  margins  of  ornamental  water.  Great  clumps  and 
masses  of  the  noblest  of  all  well-known  Lilies  and  some  of  the 
rarer  American  species  and  varieties  are  looking  well,  and 
promise  a  fine  display  of  bloom.  Even  at  the  present  time 
some  beds  of  the  different  forms  of  L.  Thunbergianum  are 
glowing  with  brilliant  orange,  orange-yellow,  and  crimson- 
streaked  flowers.  Some  varieties  bear  a  great  solitary  saucer- 
like flower  an  inch  or  so  above  the  soil,  while  others  carry  great 
clusters  on  stout  stems  fully  a  yard  in  height.  Some  forms  of 
the  lilac-purple  L.  Washingtonianum  purpureum  are  now  in 
flower,  and  the  tall-growing  L.  Humboldtii  has,  in  many  of  the 
clumps  and  beds,  made  splendid  growth,  some  of  the  buds 
being  now  on  the  point  of  bursting.  This  promises  to  be  a 
free-growing,  free-blooming,  and  very  attractive  plant  in  every 
way.  The  small-flowered,  slender-growing  Lilium  canadonse 
(var.  parvum)  is  also  blooming  freely,  its  bright,  bell-shaped, 
golden-yellow  flowers  being  little  over  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
the  base  of  the  cup  being  dotted  with  reddish-browil  inside. 
It  is  a  pretty  little  Lily  well  worth  attention.  B. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GAECEN. 

lilium  giganteum.— This  is  now  In  flower  in  the  open  ground  in  Mr. 
Latimer  Ulark  a  garden  at  Hitherwood,  Sydenham  Hill,  where  it  appears  to  be 
perfectlj-  hardy.  Anyone  desirous  of  seeing  this  particular  species  in  bloom 
can  do  so  on  presentin;^  a  card — E. 

Hardiness  of  Cypripedium  spectabile.— A  large  potful  o£  this  Orchid 
stood  out-of-doors  during  the  last  winter  without  injury;  the  roots  were 
divided  in  spring  and  kept  growing  without  protection.  Most  of  the  plants 
raised  from  such  divisions  are  in  bloom.  What  makes  the  hardiness  of  this 
fine  Cypripedium  more  certain  is  the  fact  that  the  pot  containing  it  was 
smashed.— R.  P.  B.  [It  is  a  hardy  bog  plant  in  many  of  the  northern  parts 
of  America.] 

Pansv  Propagation.— I  would  recommend  cuttings  to  bo  put  in  immedi- 
ately. They  strike  freely  under  a  bell-glass  in  a  cool  shaded  situation,  and,  if 
planted  out  as  soon  as  rooted  they  wdl  make  fino  plants  bj  the  autumn. 
Those  known  as  the  Cliveden  varieties  of  yellow,  blue,  and  white,  are,  accordint' 
to  my  experience,  the  best  for  early  flowering ;  in  fact,  during  mild  winters 
they  will  go  on  blooming  continuously.  Seedlings  cannot  be  depended  on 
where  self  colours  are  desired,  but  they  form  excellent  mixed  beds. — J.  Gkooh 
Ucnham  Halt.  '  ' 

In  order  to  secure  a  good  stock  of  any  kind  of  Pansy,  it  is  better  to  trust 

to  plants  raised  from  cuttings  than  from  seed,  as  seedlings,  although  true  to 
colour,  have  such  diversity  of  shades,  markings,  and  habits  of  growth,  that 
they  cannot  be  trusted  to  produce  a  constant  and  even  mass  of  colour.  Cuttings 
made  of  the  .young  growth  that  comes  up  from  the  base  of  the  plants  in  summer 
are  best,  inasmuch  as  they  are  Arm,  and  generally  strike  freely.  Old  blooming 
wood  is  usually  hollow,  and  consequently  strikes  badly.  Cuttings  may 
be  put  in  a  cool  shady  place,  in  sharp  sandy  soil,  anytime  during  the  next 
three  months.  For  spring  beds,  none  are  belter  than  Blue  King,  Bedfont, 
Yellow,  and  Snowflake  ;  and  of  early  blooming  Violas,  none  are  better  than 
Bluebell,  Yellow  Boy,  and  White  Swan.— A.  D. 

Speedy  Mode  of  Propagating  tree  Carnations.— In  Messrs.  Low's  nur- 
scry,  at  Clapton,  where  thousands  of  these  plants  are  annually  struck  from 
pipings,  it  Is  an  established  rule  never  to  prep.ire  the  cuttings  or  pipings,  as 
they  are  termed,  with  a  knife.  Tho  plan  adopted,  according  to  Mr.  Casey,  is 
to  take  hold  of  the  top  of  the  "  grass  "  and  draw  it  gently  until  it  breaks 
which  it  will  do  at  one  of  the  joints ;  cuttings  thus  treated  are  found  to  root 
much  better  than  those  made  with  a  knife,  which,  unless  very  sharp  and  skil- 
fully used,  bruises  the  tissues  and  predisposes  the  cuttings  to  damp  off.  This 
mode  of  preparing  cuttings  is  worth  a  trial,  not  only  in  the  case  of  Carnations, 
but  also  in  that  of  other  plants  which  have  distinctly  articulated  or  jointed 
habit  of  growth.— B. 

Lilinm  colchicnm.— Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  this  charmingly 
graceful  and  sweet-scented  Lily.    It  is  perfectly  hardy,  a  free  grower,  and 

E refuse  bloomer,  coming  into  bloom  in  the  north  of  England  early  in  June 
ast  year  my  only  bulb  of  It  produced  three  blooms,  and  this  summer  it  has 
developed  eight,  on  a  strong  stem  i  feet  in  height ;  the  petals— six  in  number, 
and  of  great  substance- curve  backwards.  The  flowers  arc  of  a  rich  lemoii 
or  straw-yellow,  three  alternate  petals  being  perfectly  clear,  and  the  remaining 
three  marked  with  minute  brown  or  dark  spots.  It  seems  to  thrive  well  in 
ordinary  garden  soil.  Will  any  of  your  readers  who  have  flowered  this  Lily 
kindly  state  what  is  the  greatest  number  of  blossoms  which  they  have  grown 
or  seen  on  one  stem  of  it?— G.  F.,  Northtmherlaml. 


DIPLADENIAS. 

By  T.  BAINES. 
TuERE  are  few  plants  requiring  artificial  heat  more  deserving 
of  general  cultivation  by  all  who  possess  a  warm  stove  than 
Dipladenias.     They  are  of  moderate  growth,  remarkably  free 
and   continuous   in  their  blooming,  and,  when  well  managed, 
flower  profusely  from  the  end  of   April  up  to  December,  if 
required.     Although  it  is  not  desirable  to  allow  them  to  keep 
on  so  long,  having   in  view  the  preparation  of  the  plants  for 
the  ensuing  year,  yet,  if  the  flowers  are  wanted  so  late  in  the 
autumn,  all  that   is  necessary  is  to  defer  cutting  the  plants 
back,  and  to  keep  up  a  suflicient  heat  to  induce  the  formation 
and  expansion  of  the   blooms.     For  bouquets,  either  half  or 
fully   expanded,    tho  lovely  rose-coloured    D.    crassinoda,  or 
the  beautiful   blush-tinted  D.  Williamsii,  with  its  deep  rosy 
throat,  have  few  equals  ;  for  vases  or  March  stands  these,  and 
also  the  darker  varieties,  are  amongst  the  best  flowers  that  can 
be   used,  furnishing,  as   they  do  for  a  long  period,  a  daily 
supply  of  blooms  of  the  most  refined  and  distinct  character. 
But,  in  gathei'ing  them  to  be  thus  used   for  decorative  pur- 
poses, care  should  be  taken  to  cut  only  the  individual  blooms 
with  their  foot-stalk,  as,  if  the  whole  bunch  is  removed  it  is 
extravagant-.,  for  each  will,  if  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plant, 
keep  on  flowering  for  two  months.     The  best,  most  distinct, 
and   desirable   kinds   have   been   raised    from    D.    crassinoda 
crossed  with   D.  splendens.     D.  Brearleyaua,  figured   to-day 
in   our  coloured  plate,  and  sent  out  by  Mr,  W.  Bull,  is  the 
finest    garden  hybrid  stove  plant  that  has  ever  been  raised. 
These  are  all  much  darker  in  colour  than  either  of  the  parents. 
In  the  cultivation  of  Dipladenias  one  point  should  not  be  lost 
sight    of,    which    is    the     necessity    of     a    strong     heat    to 
grow     them     well.      D.    crassinoda    comes     from     the     hot 
low-lying   districts  of    Rio  de  Janeiro  ;    D.    splendens,  from 
the   foot     of   the    Organ    Mountains ;    consequently    neither 
the     species     nor     the    varieties     raised     from     them     can 
be    expected    to    succeed    without    plenty    of    heat.      They 
should  be  kept  through  the  winter  as  near  70°  during  the 
night  as  possible.     A  good  deal  has  been  said  and  written 
about    resting    plants    during  the   winter  to   prevent   their 
becoming  exhausted  or  worn  out.     Plants  that  are  indigenous 
to  hot  countries,  with  few  exceptions,  get  only  short  rests, 
and  most   of   them   are  never  completely   dormant.     I  have 
kept  Dipladenias  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  they  were  as 
strong  and  vigorous  at  that  age  as  they  ever  had  been.     They 
never,  during  tho  whole  of  thaD  period,  had  any  rest,  except 
what  they  obtained  in  making  slower  growth  in  the  winter 
season.     They  used  to   begin   opening  their  flowers  by  the 
middle  of  April,  their  shoots  measuring  20  feet  in  length.     By 
the   middle   of   May  they  were  generally  in  full  bloom.     In 
speaking  thus  of  non-resting  stove  plants,  I  am  aware  it  will 
be  looked  upon  as  unpardonable  heresy  by  the  old  school  of 
gardeners,   but   I   am   merely   stating   facts  that   have   been 
proved   by   actual   experience.       In  this   matter,   there   is   a 
very  considerable   difference   between  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants.      Autumn-struck   cuttings   that   have    been   kept   on 
growing  through  the  winter,  or  such  as  have  been  rooted  this 
spring,  and  wliich  may  be  supposed  to  be  now  in  5  or  6-inoh 
pots,  should  be  at  once  moved  into  others   3  inches  larger, 
using,  in  all  stages  of  their  growth,  nothing  but  good  fibrous 
peat  and   sand.     This   is   more  suitable  for  them  than  any 
mixture  of  peat,  loam,  leaf  mould,  or  other  combination.     The 
peat  cannot  be  too  fibrous,  and  after  the  plants  are  moved 
from  6  inch  pots  it  should  be  used  in  a  lumpy  state,  the  pieces 
not  being  broken  smaller  than  bantam's  eggs.     Good  peat  of 
this  description  should  have  mixed  with  it  one-sixth  part  of 
sand.     Drain  the  pots  well,  pot  moderately  firm,  and  do  not 
give   water  until    the    soil    has    become    drier    than    would 
be  advisable  for  most  stove  plants.     Take  half  a  dozen  sticks, 
3  feet  in  length,  and  insert  them  in  the  soil  just  inside  the  pot, 
round  these  wind  the  shoots,  leaving  the  points  well  up,  or  they 
will  throw  out  too  many  side  breaks ;  and  keep  them  through 
the  remainder  of  the  summer  in  a  warm  stove,  for  they  will  bear 
as  much  heat  as  any  plants  living.     Syringe  them  overhead 
every  afternoon,  getting  the  water  well  to  the  under-side  of  the 
foliage,  as  they  are  subject  to  red  spider,  as  well  as  to  scale  and 
mealy  bug.     By  the  middle  of  October  move  them  into  12  or 
13-inch  flowering  pots.      In  potting  this  time,  do  not  disturb 
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the  roots  any  more  than  is  necessary  to  remove  the  drain- 
at'e  soil,  which  should  be  similar  to  that  used  for  the 
previous  shift.  Untwist  the  plants  fi'om  the  sticks  to  which 
they  have  been  attached,  and  at  once  put  them  on  the  trellises 
ou  which  they  ai'e  to  be  grown  ;  these  should  be  made  of  strong 
galvanised  wire,  2  feet  3  inches  broad,  by  2  feet  6  inches  in 
height  above  the  pot.  These  trellises  may  appear  small,  but 
they  look  very  bad  when  not  well  covered  with  foliage,  and  the 
bunches  of  flowers,  which  should  never  be  tied  in  stiffly,  will 
project  on  all  sides  to  a  distance  of  6  or  8  inches  from  the 
'trellis,  making  the  plants  large  enough  for  any  purpose. 
The  ends  of  the  wire  should  be  9  inches  longer,  so  as  to  have 
sufficient  hold  of  the  soil,  and  should  be  inserted  just  inside 
the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  fastened  securely  by  three  stout 
sticks,  1  and  Ij  inches  in  diameter;  those  should  come 
half-way  up  the  inside  of  the  trellis,  and  be  secured 
to  it,  so  as  to  keep  the  whole  firm  in  its  place.  With- 
out these  sticks  the  trellises  are  liable  to  swing  about 
and  injure  the  plants  when  moved.  Train  the  shoots 
evenly  round  the  trellis,  taking  care  to  furnish  the  bottom 
first ;  growth  from  this  time  until  the  days  lengthen  will  be 
much  slower.  Through  November,  December,  and  January, 
keep  the  night  temperature  about  70°,  with  a  rise  of  6°  in 
the  day.  A  good  bed  of  tan  is  of  great  advantage  to  the 
plants,  which  should  stand  above  it,  but  Dipladenias  should 
never  be  plunged.  They  are  very  impatient  of  any  excess  of 
mtiisture  at  the  roots,  and,  when  plunged,  it  is  not  nearly  so 
easy  to  tell  when  they  require  water ;  it  also  makes  them  much 
more  tender  by  the  way  in  which  it  acts  upon  them,  &c. ; 
when  plunged  in  most  houses  they  are  too  far  from  the  light. 
Eun  the  shoots  up  thin  strings  fastened  from  the  trellis  to  the 
roof,  keeping  them  in  this  position  until  they  have  begun  to 
open  their  flowers.  At  the  beginning  of  February  the  tem- 
perature should  be  raised  3^  or  4° ;  and,  by  the  end  of  March, 
it  should  average  78^  in  the  night,  letting  it  run  up  to  85"  or 
90°  in  the  day  with  sun-heat ;  admit  a  little  air  but  allow  no 
cold  currents  to  come  in  contact  with  the  plants.  Close  early, 
syringing  at  the  same  time.  As  the  sun  gets  powerful  the 
flowers  will  be  benefited  by  a  little  shade  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  but  the  plants  do  not  require  it.  When  the  bunches 
begin  to  open,  train  the  shoots  neatly  round  the  trellis  so  as 
to  have  it  covered  uniformly  with  foliage  and  flowers.  Assist 
them  with  manure-water  all  through  the  season  from  this  time, 
and  they  will  keep  throwing  out  fresh  shoots  that  will  show 
bloom  when  from  12  to  18  inches  in  length.  Do  not  allow 
these  to  get  twisted.  They  will,  if  all  goes  on  well,  continue 
to  bloom  freely  through  the  summer.  At  the  end  of  September 
they  should  be  taken  ofi  the  trellises,  and  the  shoots  cut  back  to 
within  6  feet  of  the  collar.  If  there  are  any  scale  or  mealy 
bug  upon  them  immerse  the  shoots  for  an  hour  in  "  Abyssinian 
mixture  " — 5  ounces  to  the  gallon — and  then  tie  them  loosely 
to  a  few  sticks  insei'ted  in  the  soil.  The  temperature  now 
should  be  about  70^  in  the  night ;  in  three  weeks  they  will  have 
broken  sufficiently  for  moving ;  then  turn  them  out  of  the  pots 
and  reduce  the  ball  quite  one  half,  removing  as  much  of  the 
old  soil  as  is  possible  without  injuring  the  roots.  Place  them 
in  15-inch  pots,  which  size  is  large  enough  for  any  Dipladenia, 
as,  owing  to  the  annual  renewal  of  so  much  of  the  soil,  they 
do  not  require  more  room  than  this.  In  potting  always  keep 
the  collar  of  the  plants  well  up,  only  just,  or  barely,  covering 
the  tuberous  portion  of  the  roots,  by  which  means  they  are 
not  nearly  so  liable  to  suffer  in  this  their  most  tender  part. 
At  once  place  them  on  the  trellis  again,  and  treat  them  in 
every  way  as  recommended  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  following  varieties  are  the  best,  and  deserve  a  place  in 
every  stove : 

D.  Brearleyana. — The  finest  of  all.  Has  immense  flowers, 
with  from  three  to  four  open  on  each  bunch  at  a  time.  The 
colour  is  not  easy  to  describe.  It  is,  when  properly  brought 
out,  extremely  rich,  differing  from  any  other  flower  I  ever  saw 
— an  intense  deep  reddish-crimson,  with  a  lustre  upon  it  like 
the  Damask  Eoae.  It  has  fine  dark  green  leaves,  is  a  remark- 
ably robust  grower,  and  equally  free  flowerer. 

ib.  insignis.  ^ — A  fine  variety,  with  deep  rosy-purple 
flowers  of  great  substance.  The  leaves  are  large,  and  set  off 
the  plant  to  advantage. 

D.  amabilis. — An  excellent  free-flowering  sort,  the  blooms 


distinct  in  colour  from  both  the  above,  being  deep  rose,  with 
ample  foliage.     One  of  the  best  plants  in  cultivation. 

D.  crassinoda. — -A  more  slender-habited  plant  than  the 
preceding,  with  thinner  wood  and  smaller  glossy  leaves.  Its 
beautiful  rose-coloured  flowers,  which  the  plant  produces 
freely,  are  well  set  off  by  the  yellow  throat.  I  have  had  a 
plant  of  this  variety  with  150  bunches  of  flowers  upon  it  at 
once. 

D.  Williamsii. — This  is  an  improvement  upon  D.  splen- 
dens,  the  ground  colour,  like  that  variety,  being  pale  blush, 
with  the  addition  of  a  deep  pink  throat,  that  much  enhances 
its  beauty.  It  blooms  freely,  and  is  one  of  the  mosn  chaste 
flowers  that  we  have. 

D.  Boliviensis  bears  delicate-coloured  flowers,  much  smaller 
than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  is  very  distinct  from  them. 
There  are  several  other  varieties,  none  of  which,  however,  are 
equal  to  those  named.  All  make  beautiful  climbers  for  draping 
the  roof  of  a  stove,  the  splendid  colour  of  their  flowers  being 
seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  thus  hanging;  but,  even  when 
grown  in  this  way,  they  should  not  be  planted  out,  as  they 
succeed  best  in  pots  where  the  soil  can,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
removed  every  year.  In  growing  Dipladenias  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  soil  drier  than  is  required  for  most  stove  plants, 
and  also  to  keep  them  clean  from  scale,  thrips,  bugs,  and  red 
spider.  Any  of  these  pests  will  live  upon  them ;  and,  if 
allowed  to  increase  to  any  considerable  extent,  disfigure  the 
foliage. 


THE   GARDEN    IN    THE    HOUSE. 

PLANTS  IN  DWELLING-HOUSES.* 

ByB.  S.  RAND,  Juif. 
A  TLiNT  lives  and  breathes,  and  a  want  of  provision  for  this 
breathing  is,  wc  hold,  one  gi-eat  cause  of  ill  success  iu  indoor 
culture.  A  plant  breathes  through  myriads  of  pores  existing 
more  or  less  numerously  in  the  foliage,  according  to  the  species. 
If  these  pores  become  in  any  degree  clogged  by  the  fine  dust 
of  the  room,  just  so  much  is  the  health  of  the  plant  affected 
by  the  stoppage  of  one  of  the  vital  functions.  The  dry  air  of 
living  rooms,  often  contaminated  by  furnace  gas  or  uncon- 
sumed  illuminating  gas,  is  another  source  of  ill  health.  Plants 
must  breathe  a  moist  pure  atmosphere,  and  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  coal  gases  is  sure  to  produce  disease.  The 
food  of  a  plant  is  derived  partly  (sometimes  wholly)  from  the 
air,  in  the  form  of  moisture,  and  partly  from  the  earth  in  the 
form  of  soluble  salts ;  this  food  it  elaborates  by  its  own 
peculiar  organism  and  appropriates  to  its  growth,  and,  just  in 
the  proportion  that  this  food  is  furnished  in  suitable  form 
and  quantity  for  such  adaptation,  will  be  the  healthj'  growth 
of  the  plant.  Plants,  too,  have  their  seasons  for  feeding,  and 
the  supply  of  nutriment  must  not  only  be  sufficient  in  quality 
and  quantity,  but  furnished  at  the  proper  time.  Light, 
generally  direct  sunlight,  is  important  to  the  health  of  plants  ; 
comparatively  few  thrive  in  shade,  and  with  most  the  more 
light  the  stronger  and  more  vigorous  the  growth.  Plants 
grow  to  the  light,  and,  withdrawn  from  it,  they  strive  to  reach 
it,  and  become  what  the  gardeners  call  "  drawn,"  that  is, 
produce  long,  weak  growth,  with  leaves  at  long  intervals, 
instead  of  the  short,  stocky  growth,  which  is  in  most  plants  a 
sign  of  health.  We  thus  have  the  essentials  of  health  in  the 
requisites  of  air,  cleanliness,  and  light.  These  properly  pro- 
vided, with  judicious  watering  and  suitable  soil,  success  is 
certain.  Let  us,  however,  consider  these  essentials  somewhat 
in  detail. 

Air. — We  have  said  a  vitiated  atmosphere  is  unsuitable 
for  the  healthy  growth  of  plants,  and  such  is  the  air  of  most 
parlours  and  living  rooms.  Its  life  is  dried  out  of  it  by  its 
passing  over  the  red  hot  iron  of  our  furnaces  and  stoves.  We  can 
all  remember  instances  where  plants  do  well  in  rooms  heated 
by  open  wood  fires,  the  most  healthy  mode  of  heating  a  room, 
both  for  plants  and  human  beings.  Steam  heat  is  better  than 
that  of  furnaces  or  stoves,  as  the  air  is  less  contaminated,  and 
can  be  kept  moister.  But  it  is  not  alone  the  dryness  of  the 
air  that  is  injurious.  From  all  furnaces  or  stoves  more  or  less 
gases  escape  and  contaminate  the  air,  and  where  gas  is  used 
*  Read  before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultui-al  Society. 
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for  illummation  a  large  percentage  escapes  unconsumed  into 
the  air  of  the  room.  Now,  how  can  we  remedy  this?  If 
possible,  by  growing  our  plants  in  rooms  which  are  not  lighted 
by  gas  or  heated  by  furnaces  or  stoves.  Where  this  is  impos- 
sible, by  securing,  by  ventilation,  a  complete  change  of  the  air 
of  the  room  at  least  twice  a  day.  Plants  seldom  require  a  very 
high  temperature,  and  most  of  our  living  rooms  are  too  hot 
for  them;_a  night  temperature  of  40",  rising  to  65°  or  70°  by 
day,  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  healthy  growth  of  most  plants, 
and  this  rise  of  temperature  should  be  mostlv  from  sun  heat. 
Sudden  changes  of  temperature  and  cold  draughts  should  be 
avoided;  to  some  plants  a  chill  is  almost  as  injurious  as  frost. 
During  the  present  winter  we  have  grown  Palms  (Latania), 
Agaves,  Cypripedium  insigne,  Tillandsias,  four  species  of 
Ferns,  Chinese  Primroses,  and  Pelargoniums,  in  a  large  hall, 
where  every  cold  night  the  mercury  was  as  low  as  4-2'',  and 
more  healthy  plants  one  could  not  wish.  A  good  plan  is  to 
separate  a  bow  window  from  the  room  by  a  glass  partition, 
making,  in  fact,  a  small  conservatory,  and  thus  pure  air, 
moisture,  and  light,  can  be  secured.  Evaporation  of  water  on 
stoves  or  furnaces  is  of  great  benefit,  and  should  be  universally 
adopted  ;  in  fact,  the  moister  we  keep  the  air  of  the  room, 
consistently  with  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inmates,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  plants ;  but  let  us  remember  that  in  a 
low  temperature  the  moisture  may  be  less  than  where  the 
room  is  kept  very  warm. 

Cleanliness  is  of  the  first  importance.  A  dirty  plant  will 
not  thrive.  The  fine  dust  always  floating  in  the  air  of  living 
rooms  settles  upon  the  plants.  This  is  easily  removed  by 
sponging  with  lukewarm  water,  or  by  removing  the  plant  to  a 
sink  and  copioasly  showering  it  from  the  fine  rose  of  a  water- 
pot.  The  stem  also  of  hard-wooded  plants  should  be  occa- 
sionally sponged.  The  frequency  of  showering  or  washing 
must  be  regulated  by  the  necessities  of  the  case  or  the  nature 
of  the  plant.  Some  plants  are  impatient  of  water  upon  the 
foliage.  In  many  cases  dust  may  be  removed  by  gentle 
brushing  with  a  soft  feather  duster.  Under  this  head  we  may 
properly  speak  of  the  insects  infesting  house  plants.  These  are 
few,  and  very  little  attention  will  keep  plants  clean.  Green 
fly,  or  aphis,  which  is  the  most  common  peat,  is  best  destroyed 
by  smoking.  Place  the  infested  plant  under  a  barrel,  put  a 
few  live  coals  in  a  dish,  moisten  some  common  plug  tobacco 
that  it  may  not  blaze,  throw  it  upon  the  coals,  and  let  the 
plant  remain  in  the  fumes  from  five  to  ten  minutes ;  then  give 
the  plant  a  good  syringing  or  sprinkling,  and  the  work  is  done. 
Thrips  seldom  attacks  house  plants ;  should  they  be  found, 
smoking  will  remove  them.  Eed  spider  is  kept  down  by 
moisture — frequent  washing  and  sprinkling  will  destroy  it. 
Mealy  bug  is  one  of  the  worst  pests  of  the  greenhouse,  but  is 
rare  on  house  plants.  "Washing  will  remove  it,  but  the  best 
plan  is  to  touch  the  places  where  it  is  seen  with  a  camel's-hair 
pencil  dipped  in  diluted  alcohol.  Scale  of  several  kinds 
is  often  found  on  the  stems  and  leaves  of  home-grown 
plants ;  _  washing  with  strong  soap-suds  and  persistent 
application  will  remove  it.  A  paragraph  has  been  going  the 
round  of  the  papers  recommending  kerosene  oil  for  scale  on 
Ivy ;  that  it  will  destroy  scale  there  is  no  doubt,  but  it  will 
also  kill  the  foliage.  It  might,  however  be  used  cautiously  if 
diluted  with  water,  with  which  it  will  mix  if  a  little  soap  is 
added.  A  healthy  plant  is  much  less  likely  to  be  infested  with 
insects,  and  if  plants  are  kept  in  stout,  vigorous  growth,  there 
will  be  little  trouble  from  any  insect  pest.  A  warm  dry 
atmosphere  is  much  more  conducive  to  their  development  than 
a  low  moist  temperature.  Generally,  however,  house  plants 
have  no  insects  which  a  very  little  care,  when  they  first  appear, 
will  not  remove. 

liight  is  very  important  to  plants,  and  for  most  plants  direct 
sunlight  is  necessary.  A  southerly  window  is  the  best  expo- 
sure, but  a  deep  bow  window  fronting  the  south,  where  the 
morning  sun  can  come  in  on  the  east,  and  the  light  of  the 
setting  sun  on  the  west,  is  the  best  for  the  growth 
of  plants.  If  the  choice  is  between  an  easterly  or  a  westerly 
■window,  the  easterly  should  be  chosen,  as  the  morning 
sun  is  better  than  that  of  the  afternoon.  The  plants  should 
be  as  close  to  the  light  as  possible,  as  thereby  there  is  less 
danger  of  their  becoming  drawn  ;  they  should  be  frequently 
turned,  that  all  sides  may  have  equal  exposui-c ;  this  is  espe- 


cially necessary  with  quick  -  growing,  soft -wooded  plants. 
Some  of  the  revolving  flower-stauds  are  in  this  respect  very 
useful,  as  they  enable  the  plants  to  be  turned  to  the  light 
without  the  labour  of  lifting  the  pots.  Light  has  also  great 
influence  upon  the  colours  of  the  flowers,  which,  if  grown  away 
from  the  sun,  are  usually  pale  and  weak. 

Water.— We  have  said  that  plants  derive  most  of  their  food 
from  the  soluble  salts  of  the  soil  which  are  taken  up  by  the 
rcots  in  a  liquid  form  and  assimilated  to  the  uses  of  the  plant. 
Sufficient  and  careful  watering  is  most  essential  to  successful 
culture,  and  it  is  from  neglect  in  this  particular  that  so  many  ' 
failures  arise.  The  quantity  of  water  needed  varies  with  the 
nature  of  the  plant ;  a  very  little  suffices  for  some,  others 
require  a  large  supply.  There  are,  however,  very  few  plants 
that  will  flourish  with  water  standing  around  the  roots. 
Therefore,  in  potting,  provision  should  be  made,  by  ample 
drainage,  for  the  escape  of  all  superfluous  water,  and  where 
saucers  are  used  all  water  which  drains  off  should  be  emptied. 
Watering  may  be  more  or  less  frequent  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  plant,  but  should  always  be  thorough ;  not  little  driblets, 
given  now  and  then,  moistening  the  surface-soil,  and  leaving 
the  centre  of  the  ball  dust  dry,  but  a  good  soaking,  thoroughly 
wetting  all  the  soil  until  the  water  runs  ofi:;  then  do  not  water 
again  until  the  plant  is  dry.  The  temperatiire  of  the  water 
should  never  be  below  that  of  the  air  of  the  room ;  it  may  be 
higher,  and  the  water  may  even  be  lukewarm ;  but  the  many 
paragraphs  found  in  newspapers  advising  the  use  of  hot  water 
are  no  less  pernicious  than  absurd.  The  best  mode  of  enrich- 
ing the  soil  is  by  water ;  guano,  the  salts  of  ammonia,  and 
other  manures  may  be  applied  in  a  soluble  form  ;  caution  is 
necessary,  however,  lest  the  manure  be  too  strong,  thereby 
injuring  the  plant ;  and  usually,  if  the  soil  is  good,  no  manure 
will  be  required.  It  a  plant  exhausts  the  soil,  the  best  remedy 
is  re-pottiug. 

Soil. — The  soil  in  which  the  plant  is  grown  is  an  important 
element  of  culture.  For  most  house  plants  a  rich  light  soil  is 
suitable,  such  as  may  be  easily  made  by  a  slight  mixture  of 
fine  fresh  sand  with  good  garden  loam.  In  this,  if  good 
drainage  is  secured,  most  plants  will  do  well.  Where,  how- 
ever, it  can  be  obtained,  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  well-rotted 
turf  and  one  part  sharp  sand  is  preferable.  If  there  is  a 
neighbouring  greenhouse  it  is  easy  to  obtain  such  soil,  but  any 
sweet  earth  which  is  not  sodden,  or  is,  by  becoming  so,  allowed 
to  get  sour,  will  grow  common  plants  well.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  stir  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots  whenever  it  becomes 
hard  ;  this  is  especially  beneficial  to  Eoses.  The  addition  of 
a  few  bits  of  charcoal  to  the  soil  often  increases  the  brilliancy 
of  the  flowers,  and  to  some  plants  powdered  bone  imparts  a 
more  vigorous  growth.  To  conclude :  while  plants  may  live 
and  often  bloom  with  little  care,  and  often  in  spite  of  neglect, 
they  will  repay  well  directed  care  by  vigour  of  growth  and 
profusion  of  bloom.  While  their  wants  are  but  few,  attention 
to  these  is  essential  to  their  health  ;  and,  in  the  house  culture 
of  plants,  if  they  arc  worth  growing  at  all,  they  are  well  worth 
the  care  which  is  necessary  for  successful  culture. 

Plants  for  House    Culture. 

One  great  reason  of  failure  in  the  culture  of  window  plants  is 
the  choice  of  unsuitable  species  or  varieties.  There  are  many 
plants,  indeed  a  large  proportion,  with  which  room  culture  is 
an  impossibility.  We  are  not  able  to  supply  the  essential 
wants  of  the  plant,  and  it  sickens  and  dies.  Yet  there  are 
many,  very  many  plants,  which  may  be  most  successfully 
grown,  and  some  of  these  we  propose  to  mention.  We  must, 
however,  bear  in  mind  that  very  few  plants  will  succeed,  if 
they  are  removed  at  once  from  the  warm,  moist  atmosphere  of 
the  greenhouse  to  the  parlour  or  living  room ;  the  change  is  too 
great,  and  the  plant  receives  a  shock  from  which  it  seldom 
recovers.  Plants  from  a  greenhouse  should  be  gradually 
hardened  off,  and  then  will  not  suffer.  Of  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  pot  pknts  sold  from  the  street  stands  in  spring, 
probably  not  one  in  ten  survives.  These  plants  are  forced  into 
bloom  in  small  pots,  have  no  constitution,  and  very  few  of  them 
ever  give  another  flower.  Plants  taken  from  the  garden  in 
autumn  to  winter  in  the  house  should  be  carefully  potted  early 
in  September,  hardened  off  in  the  shade  out  of  doors,  and 
removed  to  the  house  when  the  nights  become  frosty  ;  on  warm 
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sunny  days  they  should  have  plenty  of  fresh  air.  Treated  thus 
we  may  have  autumn  and  early  winter  bloom,  whereas,  if  we 
delay  the  autumn  transplanting  until  the  plants  are  checked 
by  frost,  they  seldom  give  bloom  till  February.  Our  mention 
of  species  and  varieties  suited  for  house  culture  must  neces- 
sarily be  brief,  and  will  be  confined  to  winter  plants  There 
are  many  flowers  which  do  very  well  in  rooms  in  summer,  and 
which  are  valuable  for  those  having  no  garden.  Many  of  the 
plants  we  mention  are  very  constant  bloomers,  and  the 
foliaged  species  are  ornamental  both  in  winter  and  in  summer. 
Roses. — These  charming  and  popular  flowers  are  not  well 
adapted  for  house  culture.  The  dry  air  affects  most  varieties 
unfavourably,  and  they  rarely  give  satisfaction.  Those  with 
very  double  flowers  seldom  expand  theirbuds.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  few  old  varieties  which  were  formerly  more  common  than 
at  present,  and  which  do  well,  and  ai'e  worth  growing.  The  best 
is  Sanguinea,  a  very  bright,  semi-double  variety,  flowering  in 
clusters,  and  always  in  bloom.  Agrippina  is  a  good  pot  Eose. 
The  Pink  monthly,  if  grown  to  a  large  plant,  is  seldom  out  of 
bloom.  Jennie  is  a  very  fragrant  Tea,  and  though  not  a  first- 
class  Rose  is  well  worth  growing.  Safrano  .and  Pauline 
Labonte,  two  of  our  best  Teas,  do  well  if  the  air  of  the  room  is 
kept  moist  and  not  too  hot.  Roses  in  the  house  need  frequent 
stirring  of  the  surface  soil.  If  the  earth  in  the  pots  is  sour  and 
sodden  they  soon  become  sickly. 

Abutilons. — All  the  species  thrive  in  the  house,  except 
nerhaps  the  red  flowered  (A.  insigne),  and  even  this  we  have 
seen  doing  well.  The  best  is  the  common  A.  striatum,  which 
is  always  in  bloom,  is  a  very  clean  plant,  and  of  sym- 
metrical growth.  Many  species  are  tall  growers,  and  are 
too  large  for  common  cultivation  ;  where  space  and  sufficient 
light  can  be  given,  they  form  fine  bushes  which  give  a  pro- 
fusion of  bloom.  A.  Pattersoni  is,  as  a  rule,  a  very  free 
blooming  large-flowered  variety  of  compact  growth.  A. 
Verschaffeltii  has  bright  sulphur- coloured  flowers  in  great 
profusion.  A.  Thompsoni  and  A.  vesillarium  variegatum  are 
valuable  for  their  bright  foliage  ;  the  former,  however,  requires 
more  heat  than  most  kinds.  A.  vexillarium  has  charmingly- 
contrasted  flowers  of  red  and  yellow.  A.  Boule  de  Neige  is  a 
new  dwarf,  free-flowering  white  variety,  which  promises  to  be 
very  valuable.  All  Abutilons  require  a  rich,  light  soil,  with 
good  drainage,  and  plenty  of  water  and  light.  They  thrive  in 
the  dry  atmosphere  of  living  rooms  better  than  most  plants, 
and  with  very  little  care  give  fine  foliage  and  abundance  of 
bloom. 

Cuph.eas. — For  constant  bloom  there  is  no  better  variety 
than  the  so-called  "  Cigar  plant "  (C.  platycentra).  It  has 
bright,  cheerful  little  flowers,  grows  freely,  and  never  seems  to 
become  sickly. 

Cyclamens. — The  varieties  of  Cyclamen  persicum  are  all 
well  suited  for  house  culture.  A  neater,  more  attractive  plant, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  The  tuber  should  be  started 
into  growth  in  October,  watered  moderately  until  in  active 
growth,  then  more  freely.  Tne  more  light  and  suu  the  better. 
Seedling  varieties  are  easily  obtained,  and  are  very  cheap ;  in 
colour  they  vary  from  pure  white  to  deep  rosy-red. 

Cactuses. — These  are  mostly  summer  bloomers,  and  all  do 
well  with  but  little  care.  There  is,  however,  one  winter  blooming 
species,  Epiphyllum  truncatum,  which  is  a  capital  window 
plant.  Give  it  a  light,  not  very  rich  soil,  with  good  drainage, 
be  careful  not  to  over-water,  and  it  will  not  fail  to  give  satis- 
faction. In  the  species  the  flowers  are  pink,  but  in  the  many 
varieties,  all  of  which  do  equally  well,  we  have  many  shades  of 
red  and  violet,  and  some  remarkably  beautiful  flowers.  The 
best  are  Russellianum,  violaceum,  tricolor,  salmoneum  album, 
and  omentum  ;  but  all  are  good  and  worth  growing. 

Oxalises. — Of  thischarming  familyall  the  species  commonly 
found  in  greenhouses  may  be  well  grown  in  the  house.  They 
should  be  started  into  growth  in  the  room  and  not  taken  from 
a  greenhouse.  The  foliage  of  most  is  neat  and  Clover-like,  and 
that  of  some  beautifully  cut.  The  flowers  are  pink,  white,  and 
yellow.  0.  versicolor  is  a  very  pretty  basket  plant,  beautiful  in 
foliage,  bud, and  flower.  The  common  yellow  species  (O.cernua) 
is  very  fragrant  and  free-blooming.  0.  laxula  and  the  variety 
alba  have  large  pink  or  white  flowers.  0.  floribunda,  both  pink 
and  white,  is  never  out  of  bloom,  vrinter  or  summer.     Soil, 


rich  and  light,  plenty  of  water  when  growing,  gradually  lessen- 
ing  the  supply  as  the  plants  dry  off,  and  perfect  rest  in  summer 
until  the  time  comes  for  re-potting  and  growth. 

Triteleia.— This  little  hardy  bulb  (T.  uniflora)  gives  plenty 
of  flower  in  a  sunny  window.  Treat  the  bulbs  as  prescribed 
for  Oxalis.  The  flower  varies  from  pearly-white  to  blue,  and 
continues  long  in  beauty.  The  odour  of  Garlic  which  pervades 
the  plant  is  not  perceived  unless  the  blossoms  are  gathered. 
Bulbs  cost  only  a  few  pence  each.  It  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  easily  grown  window  plants. 

Chinese  Primrose— This  is  a  plant  of  easy  culture,  very 
free-blooming,  never  infested  with  iusects,  and  always  beautiful. 
Young  plants  raised  from  spring-sown  seed  will  make  largo 
blooming  plants  by  autumn.  The  soil  should  be  rich  and 
light,  and  the  plants  should  have  as  much  sun  as  possible. 
The  same  plant  will  bloom  from  November  to  May — indeed  a 
fault  of  the  plant,  if  fault  it  has,  is  that  it  often  blooms  itself 
to  death.  The  double  varieties  are  not  as  desirable  as  the 
single  for  house  culture,  and  the  Fern-leaved  kinds,  although 
elegant  in  foliage,  possess  no  remarkable  blooming  qualities. 
This  Primrose  is  one  of  the  best  of  window  plants. 

Pinks. — Many  of  the  monthly  Pinks  do  well  in  the  house. 
The  plants  should  be  lifted  from  the  ground  in  September,  and 
grown  in  a  light  airy  room.  They  will  not  bloom  freely  until 
after  the  turn  of  the  year,  but  when  they  once  begin  will 
continue  for  a  long  time.  The  three  best  in  colour  are  La 
Purete,  red;  Astoria,  yellow  ;  and  President  de  Graw,  white. 

Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides.— This  pretty  climber  may  be 
very  easily  grown  as  a  common  window  plant,  and  will  flower 
and  fruit  freely.  Pot  the  I'oots  in  autumn  in  rich,  well-drained 
soil,  and  give  the  plants  plenty  of  light,  with  very  little  heat. 
The  chief  cause  of  failure  with  this  pLint  is  the  heat  of  the 
room.  Train  the  delicate  shoots  to  a  flat  trellis,  or  lot  them 
run  across  the  window  on  strings.  Dust  the  foliage  if  it 
becomes  dirty,  and  give  air  on  every  day  when  the  temperature 
is  above  freezing. 

Cypripediums. — One  of  the  Lady's-slippers  (C.  insigne),  is  a 
good  parlour  plant.  The  soil  should  be  coarse  peat  and  fine 
sand.  Keep  the  plant  moist,  but  never  wet.  It  will  stand  any 
heat,  but  suffers  from  cold.  The  curious  flowers  are  produced 
in  December,  and  last  in  full  beauty  two  months. 

Pelargoniums. — The  zonal  varieties  are  best  for  window 
culture.  A  rich,  well-drained  soil  and  plenty  of  sun  and  light 
are  the  requisites  for  success.  If  kept  in  the  dark  the  plants 
soon  become  drawn,  and  if  not  frequently  turned  they  grow  one- 
sided. The  aim  should  be  to  get  short,  stocky  growth.  Tho 
varieties  with  variegated  foliage  are  all  pretty,  and  generally 
do  well  in  the  parlour,  but  they  are  very  inferior  in  flower. 
The  species  with  scented  foliage,  familiarly  known  as  the  Rose, 
Lemon,  Apple,  Clove,  Nutmeg,  and  Peppermint  Geraniums,  are 
all  worth  growing ;  in  flower  they  are  ineffective ;  but  many 
of  the  varieties  of  the  Rose  Geranium  have  beautiful  finely- 
cut  foliage.  The  large-flowered  Pelargoniums  arc  generally 
unsuitable  for  window  culture,  though  we  have  sometimes  seen 
them  well  grown  and  bloomed. 

Richardia. — This  African  Lily  (R.  sethiopica)  is  one  of  the 
best  window  plants.  Give  a  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  water — 
indeed,  the  plants  may  stand  in  water  without  injury.  In 
spring,  plant  out  the  tubers,  re-potting  again  early  in  Septem- 
ber. The  dwarf  variety  is  desirable.  The  species  with  spotted 
foliage  must  be  wholly  dried  off  in  summer ;  its  only  beauty  is 
the  foliage,  the  flower  not  being  especially  handsome. 

Azaleas. — The  varieties  of  Aziilea  indica  and  phoenicea 
bloom  freely  as  window  plants.  The  reason  why  Azaleas  so 
seldom  bloom  well  in  houses  is  that  care  is  not  taken  to  ripen 
the  young  growth  which  succeeds  the  flowers,  and  in  which  the 
buds  are  formed  for  the  next  year's  bloom.  Unless  the  air  of 
the  room  is  kept  moist.  Azaleas  are  apt  to  drop  their  foliage. 
The  species,  white  and  purple,  are  better  for  house  culture  than 
any  of  the  varieties,  and  of  the  varieties  those  with  large 
foliage  succeed  better  than  the  fine  leaved  kinds. 

Camellias. — If  the  room  is  kept  cool  and  without  furnace 
heat  Camellias  may  be  bloomed  in  the  house  as  well  as  in  the 
greenhouse.  The  chief  difficulty  is  the  dropping  of  tho 
flower-buds,  caused  by  dry  hot  air.    Do  not  attempt  to  force 
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them,  give  plenty  o£  fresli  air  on  mild  days,  and  there  will  be 
a  fine  spring  bloom. 

Oranges.— Orange  trees,  where  there  is  room  for  them,  may 
be  successfully  grown ;  they  require  the  same  general  culture 
as  Camellias,  but  will  stand  more  heat.  Cleanliness  of  the 
leaves  and  branches  is  of  first  importance.  They  bloom  in 
spring,  and  seldom  fail  to  set  and  ripen  fruit.  The  Chinese 
dwarf  Oranges  are  easily  grown,  and  flower  and  fruit  freely. 

Pittosporum. — This  old-fashioned  plant  (P.  Tobira),  is  now 
very  seldom  grown.  It  is,  however,  to  be  recommended  ;  the 
foliage  is  hard  and  coriaceous,  well  adapted  to  stand  a  hot  and 
dry  atmosphere ;  the  flowers  are  pretty,  freely  produced,  and 
deliciously  fragrant.  It  needs  but  little  care,  is  seldom  sickly, 
and  thrives  in  any  exposure. 

Jasmines. — Thelndian  Jasmine  (J.revolutum)isa  charming, 
free-flowering  species,  with  rich  dark  green  foliage,  and  frag- 
rant yellow  flowers.  It  thrives  in  the  parlour,  and  well  repays 
the  trouble  of  growing.  Soil  a  light  peaty  loam,  good 
drainage,  and  plenty  of  water.  We  have  seen  one  plant  of 
this  species  entirely  filling  a  large  bay  window,  and  bearing 
hundreds  of  flowers. 

Tropseolums. — The  varieties  of  TropEeolum  minus  will  often 
make  a  window  very  gay  with  a  profusion  of  bright  flowers  in 
spring.  The  plants,  during  autumn  and  early  winter,  should 
have  all  possible  light,  and  be  kept  rather  dry.  They  will 
not  grow  much  until  after  January;  then,  as  the  days  become 
longer,  they  will  make  long  shoots  with  flowers  in  the  axil  of 
every  leaf.  A  pretty  mode  of  growth  is  to  train  the  shoots 
backwards  and  forwards  across  the  window  ;  the  flowers  thus 
show  well  from  the  outside. 

A  great  cause  of  failure  in  blooming  hard-wooded  plants 
well  in  the  house  is  neglecting  them  during  the  summer. 
Parlour  plants  are  too  often,  as  soon  as  the  weather  gets  warm, 
seb  out  on  a  piazza,  or  under  trees,  or  in  a  back  yard,  exposed  to 
parching  suns  and  drying  winds,  irregularly  watered,  and,  in 
fact, generally  neglected  untilautumn  comes  again.  The  wonder 
is  how  so  many  survive  and  why  they  bloom  at  all.  Let  us  bear 
in  mind  that  it  is  in  the  summer  that  these  plants  prepare  for 
the  winter  bloom,  and  that  they  need  care  and  attention  then 
quite  as  much  as  in  winter.  Thus  have  we  given  a  list  of 
some  of  the  plants  suited  for  window  culture.  We  have  pur- 
posely omitted  mention  of  the  difi^ereiit  species  of  Dutch 
bulbs,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  &c. ;  of  foliaged  plants, 
such  as  Dracasnas  and  Begonias,  some  of  which  do  well ;  of 
Ferns,  of  Ivy,  and  of  the  large  tribe  of  succulents,  many  of 
which  are  very  ornamental;  also  summer-blooming  plants, 
Hoyas,  Fuchsias,  Vallotas,  and  a  host  of  others.  The  list  is 
quite  long  enough  for  selection.  We  cannot  each  of  us  grow 
all,  but  each  can  choose  his  plants  from  those  mentioned ;  and, 
with  care  bestowed  intelligently,  there  is  little  fear  of  failure. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  GARDEN  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

A  Good  Basket  Plant.— I  bare  a  large  basket  hanging  in  my  porch, 
open  to  the  south,  which  is  always  pretty,  although  it  is  several  years  since  it 
was  filled.  The  principal  object  is  a  large  Golden  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera 
anrea  reticulata),  which  hangs  down  in  a  most  graceful  manner.  Associated 
with  it  are  a  few  plants  of  Pteris  serrulata,  Oak. leaf  and  scarlet  Geraniums,  and 
a  quantity  of  the  wild  blue  Veronica  or  Speedwell ;  these  form  a  combination 
superior,  both  in  effect  and  endurance,  to  the  choicest  stove  climbers.— J. 
Gboom. 

Dianthns  Highclere.— Besides  being  "a  useful  plant  for  mixed  borders," 
as  your  correspondent  "  N.  H.  P."  states  (see  p.  483,  Vol.  VII.).  we  find  a  few 
plants  of  this  Pink  (well  established  in  pots,  in  the  same  way  as  Carnations, 
and  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  from  which  severe  frost  can  be  excluded)  invaluable 
for  cutting  and  making  good  button-holes. — A.  H.  Thoebsby. 

Lobelia  Blue  Beauty.— This  is  an  excellent  kind  both  for  window  boxes 
and  for  beds.  It  belongs  to  the  Pumila  section,  is  a  robust  grower,  and  has 
flowers  of  large  size,  and  nch  in  colour.  It  is  largely  used  at  Chiswick  and  at 
South  Kensington,  as  its  compact  habit  and  rich  dark  blue  flowers  render  it 
moat  effective  in  whatever  way  it  is  grown.  In  the  working  out  of  carpet 
designs  in  beds,  or  for  edgings.  Lobelias  belonging  to  this  section  are  niost 
valuable,  as  they  never  grow  out  of  shape,  and  are  much  more  trustworthy 
than  kinds  belonging  to  the  old  speciosa  strain.  I  can  recommend  Blue  Beauty 
to  all  who  want  a  good  free-flowering  and  effective  variety.— Alex.  Dean. 

Ferns  for  the  House.— Mr.  E.  S.  Rand  finds  Nephrolepis  exaltata,  Adiantum 
cuneatura,  Pteris  tremula,  and  P.  cretica  albo-lineata,  thrive  perfectly  in  the 
ordinary  dry  air  of  a  dwelling-house.  Pteris  serrulata,  which  grows  so  freely 
in  the  hothouse,  will  not  thrive  in  a  room. 

Salt  Water  Aquariums.— Several  writers  in  the  "Belgique  Horticole" 
have  given  the  results  of  their  experience  in  managing  marine  aciuariums.  Mr. 
Bauwens  says  that  he  has  possessed  a  marine  atiuarium  nearly  ten  years, 
and  the  sea-water  has  never  been  renewed.  All  that  he  does  is  to  add  fresh 
water  as  the  salt  water  evaporates,  the  same  degree  of  saltness  being  invariably 
maintained. 


THE    AMATEUR'S    GARDEN. 

By  THOMAS  BAINES. 
Kitchen  Garden. — Where  Spinach  is  required  all  through  tho 
season,  seed  must  be  sown  regularly  every  fortnight,  as  it  will  not 
stand  much  beyond  that  period  without  running  to  seed ;  any  vacant 
spot  that  can  be  cleared  from  other  plants  may  be  used  for  this  pur. 
pose.  As  the  crop  of  Cabbage  is  cut,  strip  the  leaves  from  the 
stumps,  as  they  only  harbour  slugs  and  caterpillars ;  give  the  ground 
a  good  soaking  with  manure-water  to  assist  the  stools  to  throw  out 
fresh  side  shoots,  which  will  furnish  through  the  remainder  of  the 
season  a  useful  supply  of  tender  sprouts. 

lieeks. — If  these  have  been  treated  as  advised  earlier  in  the 
season,  by  being  sown  at  the  proper  time,  and  thinned  out  in  the 
seed-bed,  so  as  to  give  them  enough  room  to  grow,  they  will  now  bo 
in  good  order  for  planting.  The  ground  they  are  to  occupy  should 
be  well  dug  to  the  depth  of  15  inches,  and  broken  fine,  so  as  not  to 
leave  any  large  hard  lumps.  Plant  in  rows,  15  inches  apart,  with  8 
or  9  inches  between  the  plants  ;  and,  in  planting,  use  a  stout  dibber, 
that  will  make  holes  8  inches  deep  and  2  inches  (or  a  little  more)  in 
diameter.  In  these  place  the  plants,  dropping  in  soil  to  the  depth  of 
1  or  2  inches,  but  no  more,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  hole  open,  and 
giving  a  good  watering,  so  as  to  settle  the  soil.  By  only  partially 
filling  tho  hole,  the  requisite  air  gets  down  to  the  roots,  and  tho 
opening  above  affords  space  for  the  stems  of  the  plants  to  thicken, 
and  also  blanches  them  in  a  way  that  imparts  the  peculiar  delicate 
flavour  which  a  well-grown  Leek  possesses.  If  the  ground  is  good 
and  well  enriched,  they  will,  under  this  treatment,  grow  almost  as 
thick  as  a  man's  wrist,  and  are  far  superior  to  the  small,  tough, 
strong-flavoured  specimens  of  this  vegetable  which  are  often  to  be 
met  with. 

Killing  and  Charring  Weeds,  &c. — Hand-weeding  is  very 
slow  work,  and  where  all  the  culinary  vegetables  are  grown  in 
rows,  as  they  ought  to  be,  there  is  comparatively  little  of 
it  required ;  but  the  late  showery  weather  has  much  retarded 
the  use  of  the  hoe,  and,  in  many  cases,  ihe  removal  of 
weeds  by  hand  will  have  to  be  resorted  to ;  it  may  be 
well  to  remind  those  who  are  novices  in  gardening  that  it  will 
not  sufiice  to  merely  pull  up  weeds  that  have  got  to  a  con. 
siderable  size,  and  leave  them  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as 
with  many  of  the  annual  species,  especially  Groundsel  and  Chickweed, 
it  would  merely  hasten  their  increase,  for  the  seeds  in  a  very  short 
time  become  sufficiently  developed  to  grow,  if  the  plants  are  pulled 
up  when  they  are  apparently  only  just  opening  their  flowers.  There 
is  no  safe  way  with  them  but  removal  to  the  refuse  heap,  where,  if 
mixed  with  Grass  mowings,  green  Potato-tops,  and  other  vegetable 
haulm,  they  quickly  get  so  hot  by  fermentation  as  to  destroy  the 
vitality  of  the  seeds.  Treated  in  this  way,  and  soaked  with  soapy 
water  and  house-slops  they  become  valuable  fertilisers,  and  as  such 
will  be  found  by  amateurs  more  effective  than  animal  manure  used 
alone.  The  right  principle  upon  which  to  act  is  to  return  to  the  soil, 
in  a  decomposed  harmless  condition,  all  that  it  has  produced  of  a 
useless  description,  without  recourse  to  burning,  which,  under  the 
impression  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  killing  some  weeds  that  are 
unusually  tenacious  of  life,  is  sometimes  resorted  to.  With  good 
management  this  is  unnecessary,  and,  aa  it  is  wasteful,  should  never 
take  place.  It  may  be  necessary  to  point  out  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  charring  and  burning;  in  the  former  the  bulk  ia 
comparatively  slightly  reduced ;  in  the  latter  little  is  left.  In  a 
garden  nothing  should  be  burnt  except  it  be  too  woody  to  rot,  such 
as  prunings  and  strong  hedge-clippings.  When  hedges  have  received 
their  summer  dressing  the  clippings  may  be  partially  dried  and 
afterwards  used  for  charring  weeds,  such  as  Couch  (3rass.  They 
should  be  mixed  with  clay  or  other  earthy  matter,  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  whole  from  blazing,  a  smouldering  heat,  suflicient  to  destroy  vege. 
table  life,  being  all  that  is  required.  The  material  so  treated  will  not 
be  very  much  reduced  in  bulk,  and  ia  very  useful  for  digging  into  the 
kitchen  garden,  especially  where  the  soil  ia  of  a  heavy  nature. 

Hedges. — In  summer.clipping  it  is  necessary  to  discriminate 
between  those  that  will  bear  it  without  injury  and  those  that  will  not. 
Old  hedges  are  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  clipping,  but  the  vigour 
of  young  hedgea  is  somewhat  impaired  by  summer-pruning,  on 
account  of  the  large  amount  of  leaves  removed  in  the  process. 
Amateurs  will  do  well  to  note  throughout  the  season  the  varieties  of 
different  plants,  especially  those  of  culinary  vegetables,  that  succeed 
best  with  them  ;  for,  although  .a  variety  may  be  excellent  in  quality, 
local  influences  frequently  render  it  unsuitable  for  particular  soils. 
For  instance,  that  excellent  Strawberry  British  Qneen  will  not 
thrive  in  some  gardens,  whilst  in  others,  perhaps  onlj'  a  few  hundred 
yards  off,  it  will  succeed  admirably.  The  same  fact  ia  often  noticed 
with  Potatoes  ;  these  are  not  only  influenced,  as  regards  yield,  by  the 
nature  of  the  soil  in  different  places,  but  the  quality  is  so  much 
affected  that  particular  varieties,  when  grown  in  some  situations, 
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would  scarcely  be  reoogaisable  when  cooked.  Long  Carrots  will  not 
do  at  all  in  certain  places  where  the  Short  Horn  kinds  do  well. 

Climbers  covering  walls,  such  as  Roses,  Clematis,  Honeysuckle, 
and  other  plants  of  a  similar  character,  will,  as  they  make  growth, 
require  nailing,  tying  to  wires,  or  securing  in  some  way  ;  but  do  not 
allow  tho  shoots  to  grow  too  long  before  this  is  done  or  they  are 
certain  to  get  broken  or  chafed  by  the  wind,  and  it  is  the  more  neces- 
sary to  attend  well  to  this  in  the  case  of  any  that  have  not  yet 
covered  their  allotted  space.  It  frequently  happens  that  plants 
intended  to  cover  walls,  however  desirable  it  is  that  the  object  should 
be  accomplished  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  do  not  receive  suffi- 
cient water  in  dry  summer  weather  ;  even  when  enough  rain  falls  to 
moisten  the  soil  sufficiently  where  it  ia  open,  it  does  not  always  reach 
the  roots  of  plants  so  situated,  especially  where  the  walls  are  high. 
In  such  oases  good  soakings  of  water  should  be  given  when  it  is  dry. 
The  blooming  of  Roses  that  cover  largo  spaces  on  walls  is  often 
of  very  short  duration,  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  moisture  at 
the  roots,  and  not  only  is  the  flowering  affected,  but  the  foliage  is 
scanty,  and  becomes  a  prey  to  aphides  and  red  spider ;  the  use  of 
the  garden-engine  or  syringe  is  here  indispensable,  as  the  leaves, 
from  their  position,  receive  little  benefit  from  being  washed  with  tho 
rains.  As  the  first  flowers  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  section  are  over 
they  should  at  once  be  removed,  or  they  will  seriously  interfere  with 
the  later  blooming.  Keep  the  foliage  clean  and  healthy  by 
repeated  use  of  the  syringe ;  this  will  greatly  assist  thorn  in  pro. 
ducing  flowers  through  the  season. 

Flower  Garden.— The  beds  should  be  gone  over  every  ten  days 
or  so  to  regulate  the  plants  and  remove  all  dead  leaves  and  weeds  ; 
the  cold  chilly  nights  we  have  had  since  bedding-out  time  has  pre- 
Vfented  many  plants  making  much  progress.  Tender  subjects,  such 
as  Coleus,  in  some  situations  have  suffered  so  much  as  to  be  past 
reeovei-y ;  if  the  advice  given  some  time  back,  of  keeping  reserve 
plants  in  hand  to  fill  up  blanks,  has  been  followed,  the  utility  of  these 
will  now  be  apparent,  as  tender  plants  that  have  been  slightly  pro. 
teoted  from  the  cold  will,  in  a  very  short  time,  be  more  effective  than 
those  that  were  first  planted  and  that  have  been  stunted. 


Flo-wer  Garden"  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

Rhododendrons  and  other  American  plants  will  now  be  out  of 
bloom,  and  their  seed-pods  may  be  removed  with  advantage,  inas- 
much as  allowing  them  to  remain  has  the  effect  of  impairing  the 
production  of  bloom  next  year.  Where  Lilies  or  Gladioli  are  grown 
among  American  plants  they  may  now  require  to  be  neatly  staked, 
when  their  showy  blossoms  will  soon  enliven  the  mass  of  dark- 
foliaged  plants  with  which  they  are  associated.  In  advising  the 
removal  of  decaying  blooms  and  seed-pods  from  the  Rhododendron,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  same  applies  equally  to  the  Rose  and 
to  various  other  flowering  shrubs  ;  for,  as  a  rule,  blooms  generally 
(unless  seed  is  required)  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
decay.  When  the  weather  is  very  dry  it  is  always  advisable 
about  this  time,  or  when  American  plants  are  making  their 
growth  and  about  to  form  flower-buds,  to  give  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  growing  a  good  supply  of  water;  but  the  fre- 
quent  and  heavy  falls  of  rain  experienced  last  mouth  may,  in 
many  instances,  have  rendered  this  operation  unnecessary.  These 
rainfalls  have  also  been  beneficial  to  all  newly  turned.out  bedding 
plants ;  but,  wherever  failures  may  have  occurred,  they  should  at 
once  be  made  good.  All  beds  planted  in  the  embroidered  or  carpet 
style  will  also  require  to  be  frequently  attended  to,  in  order  to  check 
the  undue  development  of  certain  species,  so  that  others,  more 
delicate,  and  of  slower  growth,  may  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  them  ; 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  carrying  out  this  style,  species 
very  distinct  and  dissimilar  from  each  other  must  be  nsed,  as,  for 
example,  the  richly.coloured  Alternantheras,  Coleuses,  &o.,  from 
South  America,  and  the  hardy  Ajugas,  Antennarias,  Sedums,  &c., 
indigenous  to  Britain  and  the  south  of  Europe ;  all  of  which,  from 
their  habit  of  growth,  colour  of  foliage,  &o.,  are  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  and  only  require  attention  in  training,  regulating,  and 
pinching  in.  Attend  carefully  to  regulating  the  growth  of  the 
various  climbing  plants  used  in  the  parterres,  such  as  Roses,  Honey, 
suckles,  Clematises,  Tropoeolums,  &c.  Many  bulbs  and  tubers  of 
various  kinds,  such  as  double  and  single  Anemones,  Ranunculuses,  and 
others,  will  now  be  ripe,  and  should  be  taken  up  and  stored  ;  while,  on 
the  margin  of  shrubbery  borders  and  similar  situations.  Narcissi  and 
other  bulbous  plants,  such  as  Soillas,  Tulips,  and  Crocuses,  should  be 
over.hanled  every  two  or  three  years,  and,  as  their  foliage  will  now 
be  decayed,  and  their  bulbs  ripe,  they  may  be  taken  up  and  stored 
until  the  autumn,  when  they  should  be  again  planted  in  fresh  soil. 
With  regard,  however,  to  all  such  scaly  bulbs  as  those  of  the  Lily 
family,  the  sooner  they  are  planted  the  better ;  and  whenever  they 
are  taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  division  or  separation,  beds  or 
stations  for  them  should  be   at  once  prepared,  and  they  should  be 


re-planted  as  soon  as  possible.  All  should  be  carefully  labelled  at 
the  time  of  planting,  so  that  their  exact  position  may  be  known  while 
they  are  at  rest,  and  injury  to  them  be  avoided.  Cuttings  of  Rosea 
and  other  hardy  shrubs,  which  may  have  been  forced  into  flower,  will 
now  strike  very  freely  if  placed  under  hand-glasses,  in  any  shady 
situation  ;  as  will  also  cuttings  of  many  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  but, 
in  selecting  such  cuttings,  avoid  gross  or  strong  shoots,  as  weak  side, 
shoots  will  be  found  to  strike  root  more  freely,  and  will  make  better 
plants.  Cuttings  may  also  now  be  put  under  hand-glasses  of  Pansies, 
Pinks,  Sweet  Williams,  and  double  Wallflowers, ;  and  seed  of  the 
Brampton  and  Queen  Stocks  may  still  ba  sown,  with  the  view  to 
having  them  in  bloom  next  May. — P.  Gkieve,  Oulford,  Bury  St. 
Udmunds. 

Orehids. 
Of  these  many  will  now  be  considerably  advanced  in  growth 
and  will  require  to  be  regularly  and  plentifully  supplied  with 
water.  Calanthe  vestita,  C.  Veitohii,  and  their  varieties,  should  be 
watered  with  weak  liquid  manure  twice  a  week.  Plants  of  Odonto. 
glossum  grande  should  not  be  syringed  over  their  leaves  until  they 
have  partly  formed  their  bulbs ;  for,  if  water  should  lodge  in  the 
growth  before  the  bulbous  part  is  formed,  and  allowed  to  remain 
there  for  any  length  of  time,  it  will  cause  them  to  damp  and  rot. 
Odontoglossura  Bluntii,  Masdevallias,  Oncidium  macranthum,  and 
their  varieties,  should  have  their  leaves  syringed  in  tho  morniuo-  on 
bright  days  ;  they  will  then  have  time  to  get  dry  before  the  evening 
and  be  benefited  by  the  dewy  atmosphere  of  the  house,  a  condition 
which  is  most  essential  to  their  well.doing.  The  East  ludia.house 
will  now  require  to  ba  plentifully  charged  with  moisture  ;  this  is 
important,  as  regards  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  inmates,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  air  plants.  Many  Dendrobiums  will  now 
be  making  growth  freely,  and  should  have  a  temperature  varying 
from  75°  to  90°  with  sun.heat.  Syringe  the  plants,  benches,  and 
floors,  twice  a  day,  and,  on  bright  days,  shade  with  a  thin  canvas. 
Most  of  the  Cattleyas,  especially  the  Trianse  section,  will  now  require 
a  greater  quantity  of  water  than  they  have  hitherto  had.  Oncidium 
ampliatum  and  0.  Lanceanum  grow  freely  in  a  temperature  of  63°  by 
night  and  80°  by  day,  with  sun.heat.  0.  obryzatura,  0.  flexuosum, 
0.  sphacelatum,  0.  ornithorhynohum,  0.  leucochilum,  O.  altissimum, 
O.  crispum,  O.  sessile,  0.  divaricatum,  and  0.  bicallosum,  all  grow  and 
flower  freely  placed  at  the  dry  end  of  the  Cattleya-house.  Miltonia 
Moreliana,  M.  spectabilis,  and  M.  Candida,  while  growing,  require  a 
great  quantity  of  water,  and  Sphagnum  Moss  should  be  allowed  to 
grow  on  the  surface  of  the  pots.  Pilumna  fragrans  is  deserving  of  a 
place  in  every  collection  of  Orchids ;  if  grown  at  the  warm  end  of  the 
Cattleya-house,  it  will  produce  its  beautiful  white  flowers  in  abnn. 
dance  during  the  dull  months  of  winter. — E.  Culley,  Ferniehurst 
Shipley. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 
Vines. — The  progress  made  by  newly-planted  Vines  the  first 
season  has  so  much  influence  on  their  subsequent  condition  that  their 
requirements  should  be  a  matter  for  careful  consideration.  The 
principal  young  shoots  should  be  tied  as  each  wire  is  reached  ;  the 
side  growths  should  not  be  pinched  unless  they  are  obstructing  the 
light.  One-year-old  canes,  especially  of  Black  Alicante,  Barbarossa, 
and  Syrian,  are  often  months  in  starting  into  growth  freelv  •  the 
shoots  grow  until  they  are  6  or  8  inches  long  and  then  stop'  '  The 
lowermost  shoot  is  frequently  more  vigorous  than  the  top  one  ;  and 
when  such  is  the  case,  the  strongest  one  may  be  taken  up  as  the 
principal  leader.  Except  in  the  case  of  Muscats  no  fire  heat  is  now 
needed  in  Vineries,  either  during  the  night  or  at  any  other  time 
as  a  temperature  of  65°  can  be  maintained  by  husbanding  the  heat 
of  the  sun  in  the  afternoon.  Muscats  will  ripen,  in  a  certain 
fashion,  in  a  night  temperature  a  few  degrees  below  70S ;  but 
where  perfection  is  desired,  nothing  under  that  need  be  tried. ' 

Pines. — The  first  batch  of  suckers  may  now  be  taken  off  and 
potted.  Queens,  from  which  the  earliest  fruit  was  cut,  should  have 
them  in  a  fine  mature  condition.  Plants  bearing  fruit  may  have 
large  suckers  also,  but  the  size  should  not  be  taken  as  a  "uido  to 
their  fitness  for  being  taken  off,  for  no  sucker  should  be  cut  from 
the  parent  plant  unless  the  base  of  it  is  hard  and  nut.brown  in  colour 
let  its  size  be  ever  so  great.  Those  taken  off  and  potted  with 
blanched  tender  bases  seldom  succeed,  and  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  plant  for  a  month,  or  even  longer  if  necessary.  In 
taking  off  the  suckers,  be  careful  not  to  bruise  their  leaves  or  injure 
their  stem.  Some  of  them  may  be  twisted  off  with  the  hand  ;  others 
with  a  firmer  hold  require  to  be  cut  closely  into  the  old  stem  with  a 
knife.  But  this  mode  of  operation  needs  a  little  care  when  the  plants  ' 
are  in  fruit,  as  the  foliage  is  easily  damaged.  Pull  all  the  small 
bottom  leaves  off  with  the  hand ;  but  do  not  go  above  the  point  where 
the  brown  colour  terminates,  and  do  not  touch  any  of  the  small  roots 
which  will  be  seen  protruding  round  the  bottom  of  the  stem.  Where 
accomodation  is  available,  each  sucker  should  be  placed  in  a  6.inch  pot, 
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into  which  2  inches  of  broken  crooks  should  be  put  as  drainage.  The 
compost  used  should  be  the  best  fibrous  loam,  to  each  barrow  load  of 
which  should  be  added  an  8-inch  pot  full  of  fine  bone-dust.  When  the 
soil  is  somewhat  retentive,  some  horse-droppings  may  be  intermixed 
with  it.  The  soil  should  be  firmly  pressed  about  the  sucker  with  the 
hand,  and  the  pots  plunged  in  any  pit  or  frame  where  a  bottom-heat 
of  from  85°  to  90°  can  be  obtained  for  five  or  six  weeks.  The  suckers 
should  not  be  watered  until  their  roots  have  reached  the  side  of  the 
pots.  Syringe  overhead  every  hot  afternoon,  and  shade  closely 
until  enough  roots  are  formed  to  prevent  the  leaves  from  shrivelling  j 
or  a  check  may  be  given  from  which  it  will  take  them  a  considerable 
time  to  recover.  By  putting  the  largest  suckers  in  now  the  growth 
may  be  so  far  advanced  that  there  will  be  every  chance  of  their 
fruiting  next  autumn,  instead  of  the  following  spring. — J.  Muir. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Red,  White,  and  Black  Currants  and 
Cherries,  are  all  ripening  together  this  season,  and  what  between 
gathering  and  protecting  such  fruits  from  birds,  the  labour  required 
just  now  is  enormous,  but  as  this  work  cannot  be  deferred  without 
running  great  risk  of  injury  to  either  fruit  or  trees  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  accomplish  it  in  time,  whatever  the  cost  may  be. 
Fruit,  for  preserving,  should  be  gathered  when  perfectly  dry,  and  if 
there  has  been  no  rain  whatever  on  the  ripe  fruit  it  is  likely  to  keep 
all  the  better.  Cover  up  with  mats  or  close-meshed  netting  any 
currants  intended  for  exhibition  or  dessert,  but,  before  doing  so,  see 
that  the  trees  are  free  from  aphis,  or  the  fruit  will  soon  spoil.  Give 
a  final  thinning  to  all  stone  fruits,  which  will  now  have  completed 
the  stoning  process.  Plums,  especially,  are  a  heavy  crop,  and  if  any 
are  expected  next  season  they  should  be  severely  thinned  out,  two 
light  crops  are,  or  ought  to  be,  preferable  to  one  heavy  one,  and  is  not 
nearly  so  injurious  to  the  trees.  Thanks  to  the  heavy  rains  with 
which  we  have  been  favoured,  the  prospects  of  the  Apple  crop 
is  much  improved,  as  the  blight  has  all  but  disappeared,  and 
some  kinds  will,  contrary  to  expectation,  require  artificial 
thinning.  Of  course,  on  old  orchard  trees  thinning  is  quite 
out  of  the  question,  and  they  must  be  left  to  take  their 
chance,  but  bushes,  pyramids,  espaliers,  and  cordons,  should  be  as 
well  cared  for  in  this  respect  as  Apricots,  Peaches,  or  Pears.  The 
shoots  of  Morello  Cherries,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  intended  for 
next  year's  fruiting,  should  now  be  laid,  tied,  or  nailed  in,  avoiding 
the  too  common  error  of  retaining  too  many  ;  all  should  have  space 
sufficient  to  allow  of  sunshine  reaching  every  bud.  Figs  and  Grape 
Vines  in  the  open  air  are  looking  well  this  season  ;  and,  if  we  get 
hot  weather  during  August  and  September,  the  crops  will  be  good. 
Pinch  out  the  points  of  the  new  shoots  of  Vines  one  joint  beyond  the 
fruit,  and  of  Figs  so  soon  as  the  new  shoots  have  made  three  or  four 
joints.  Water  copiously,  as  both  kinds  are  very  impatient  of 
drought.  Follow  up  former  directions  as  to  the  destruction  and 
prevention  of  aphis,  spider,  and  mildew,  as  no  satisfactory  growth 
can  be  made  by  the  trees  so  long  as  these  pests  infest  them.— W. 
WiLDS.\nTH,  Heclifield. 


"  In  a  Turnipy  Manner." — The  greater  number  of  plants 
feed  and  grow  at  the  same  time  ;  but  there  are  some  of  them  which 
like  to  feed  first  and  grow  afterwards.  For  the  first  year,  or,  at  all 
events,  the  first  period  of  their  life,  they  gather  material  for  their 
future  life  out  of  the  ground  and  out  of  the  air,  and  lay  it  up  in  a 
storehouse  as  bees  make  combs.  Of  these  stores — for  the  most  part 
rounded  masses  tapering  downwards  into  the  ground — some  are  as 
good  for  human  beings  as  honeycombs  are  ;  only  not  so  sweet.  We 
steal  them  from  the  plants,  as  we  do  from  the  bees,  and  these 
conical  upside-down  hives  or  treasuries  of  Atreus,  under  the  names  of 
Carrots,  Turnips,  and  Radishes,  have  had  important  influence  on 
human  fortunes.  If  we  do  not  steal  the  store,  next  year  the  plant 
lives  upon  it,  raises  its  stem,  flowers  and  seeds  out  of  tliat  abundance, 
and  having  fulfilled  its  destiny,  and  provided  for  its  successor,  passes 
away,  root  and  branch  together.  There  is  a  pretty  example  of 
patience  for  us  in  this  ;  and  it  would  be  well  for  young  people 
to  set  themselves  to  grow  in  a  carroty  or  turnipy  manner,  and  lay  up 
secret  store,  not  caring  to  exhibit  it  until  the  time  comes  for  fruitful 
display.  But  they  must  not  in  after-life,  imitate  the  spend-thrift 
vegetable,  and  blossom  only  in  the  strength  of  what  they  learned 
long  ago ;  else  they  soon  come  to  contemptible  end.  Wise  people 
live  like  Laurels  and  Cedars,  and  go  on  mining  in  the  earth,  while 
they  adorn  and  embalm  the  air. — "  Proserpina." 


MODES  OF  DESTEOYING  MOLE  CEIOKETS. 
M.  Oswald  db  Keechove  de  Dentekghem,  writing  in  the 
"  Bulletin  d' Arboriculture  Beige,"  gives  the  following  descrip. 
tion  of  several  methods  of  destroying  the  mole  cricket,  which 
those  who  are  troubled  with  them  would  do  well  to  take  notice 
of.  Most  Continental  cultivators  know  to  their  cost  the  mole 
cricket  that  attacks  the  roots  of  plants,  and  are  familiar  with  its 
singularly  repulsive  appearance,  its  deep  brown  colour,  its  enormous 
denticulated  claws,  and  its  immense  cuirass: — "This  insect  is," 
said  Olivier  lo  Serres  many  years  ago,  "  the  most  dangerous  enemy 
that  is  to  be  found  in  gardens."  It  is  not  that  the  mole  cricket  devours 
the  plants,  for  these  insects  are  not  herbivorous,  but  in  their  pursuit 
after  other  insects  they  excavate  subterranean  passages,  and  in 
doing  so  cut  through  all  the  roots  they  meet  with.  The  mole  cricket 
has  for  its  implacable  foes  the  golden  beetle,  moles,  hedgehogs, 
crows,  and  jackdaws.  There  are  many  methods  of  catching  this 
pest ;  one  is  to  pour  oil  and  water  into  their  tunnels.  This  brings 
the  mole  cricket  to  the  surface,  but  it  only  leaves  its  abode  to  die. 
The  plan  is  an  easy  one  when  the  insects  have  established  their 
'  drives  '  in  paths,  but  it  is  exceedingly  difiioult  to  capture  them 
when  they  have  commenced  their  inroads  on  parterres  full  of  young 
plants.  M.  Henri  Reccing  some  years  ago  gave  the  following  advice 
respecting  their  destruction,  as  likely  to  be  most  successful.  Having 
procured  some  fresh  horsedung,  a  heap  of  middling  size  should  be 
formed  with  it  at  the  extremity  of  each  little  alley  left  between  the 
plants  attacked.  This  mass  of  manure,  well  trampled  on,  is  left 
without  being  disturbed  for  five  or  six  days.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  the  trap  may  be  opened.  The  gardener,  armed 
with  a  fork,  opens  the  mound  of  manure  at  a  stroke,  scat, 
tering  and  killing  the  mole  crickets  as  they  attempt  to  escape. 
The    heap    must    then    be    re-made,    and,    if    dry,    it    must     be 


Bird  Scarers. — We  have  not  had  any  advice  for  the  p:entleman  ^Tho  wrote 
(see  p.  -190),  Baying  that  the  birds  had  built  in  the  pocket  of  one  of  his  scare- 
crows ;  but  a  letter  in  the  *'  Northampton  Mercury  "  says  : — '*  There  is  now  to 
be  seen  in  a  fruit  tree  overhanging  a  walk  in  a  garden  near  Vigo,  on  the 
Bedford  Road,  a  robin's  nest  in  the  sleeve  of  an  old  coat,  that  has  been  used  for 
a  scarecrow  1    There  are  four  eggs  in  the  nest."— W.  T.  L. 


The  Mole  Cricket. 

watered,  and  new  dung  added  to  it.  If  the  "  runs  "  of  the  mole 
cricket  are  in  the  direction  of  the  heap,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
disturb  them,  for  the  first  arrivals  point  out  the  way  to  many  others. 
This  remedy  is  inexpensive  enough.  M.  Gonet,  sub-inspector  of 
French  forests,  accidentally  discovered  another  which  is  remarkably 
simple  and  ingenious.  A  bed  which  was  used  by  him  for  raising 
new  forest  trees  was  attacked  by  the  mole  cricket ;  and  the  young 
plants  could  hardly  be  kept  alive,  owing  to  the  constant  movement  of 
the  soil.  In  order  to  protect  them  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  M. 
Gonet  shaded  them  %vell  with  straw  mats,  which  were  removed  every 
evening.  One  morning,  through  forgetfulness,  these  coverings  were 
not  put  on  ;  and,  after  the  evening  watering  had  taken  place,  one  of 
them  remained  upon  the  damp  ground,  until  the  following  noon. 
When  taken  up,  the  ground  beneath  was  still  damp,  and  about  ten 
mole  crickets  were  brought  to  light.  This  plan  of  destruction  was 
often  adopted  afterwards ;  it  is  an  easy  and  cheap  one,  requiring 
only  copious  waterings  and  a  few  useless  straw  mats,  choice  being 
made  of  hot  dry  days  to  set  the  trap.  At  sunset,  the  ground  is  watered, 
and  those  portions  of  it  nearest  the  borders  to  be  protected  are  then 
covered.  Attracted  by  the  coolness  of  the  ground,  all  the  mole 
crickets  in  the  neighbourhood  will  gather  near  the  spot  the  following 
day  when  the  sun  is  hottest,  and  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
seize  and  destroy  them.  This  method  will  always  be  successful 
after  May,  and  may  safely  be  recommended.  The  pursuit  of  this 
insect  should,  where  it  exists,  go  on  throughout  the  whole  year. 
Above  all,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  destroy  the  eggs  in  the 
month  of  July.  Those  spots,  which  are  slightly  elevated  in  the  form 
of  a  dome  will  be  found  to  contain  the  nest,  which  is  a  little  oval 
chamber  below  the  level  of  the  "runs."  The  eggs  should  be  thrown 
into  boiling  water.  In  Belgium,  the  sandy  character  of  the  soil 
renders  the  inroads  of  the  insects  most  destructive,  and  entails  the 
necessity  of  the  most  persevering  search  for  them,  for  they  multiply 
at  a  prodigious  rate.  The  eggs  may  be  counted  by  the  thousand  in 
the  nests,  and  if  they  are  neglected  for  one  year  the  consequences  are 
felt  to  a  disastrous  extent  long  afterwards.  They  should  be  hunted 
down  without  mercy ;  and  it  is  well  to  remember  a  German  saying — 
"  If  you  are  travelling  in  a  carriage  and  you  meet  a  mole-cricket,  pull 
up,  even  if  you  are  going  down  hill,  and  do  not  resume  your  journey 
until  you  have  crushed  it." 
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LONDON  FLOWERS. 
The  last  ten  years  have  seen  a  vast  improvement  in  the  taste  dig. 
played  in  many  points  of  our  domestic  and  social  life,  but  perhaps 
in  none  is  the  advance  more  remarkable  than  in  the  attention  now 
paid  to  the  floral  adornments  of  our  rooms,  balconies,  and  public 
places  of  resort.  Formerly  the  most  daring  and  ambitious  spirit 
hardly  aspired  beyond  a  green  box  full  of  Stocks  and  Mignonette 
placed  outside  each  window;  now  this  dead  level  of  uniformity  is 
broken  through,  and  our  eyes  are  refreshed, and  the  dreary  monotony 
of  our  far  from  picturesque  streets  relieved  by  the  feathery  white- 
ness of  the  SpirEoa,  the  rich  blue  of  the  luxuriant  and  graceful 
Lobelia,  the  drooping  bells  of  Fuchsias,  the  delicate  hues  of  Pelar- 
goniums, Cinerarias,  Heaths,  and  many  other  greenhouse  plants  ; 
the  gay  yellow  of  Calceolarias,  the  richer  tints  being  tempered  by 
the  grey-green  leaves  of  the  Nasturtium  ;  and  last,  though  by  no 
means  least,  by  the  graceful  fronds  of  our  common  English  Ferns. 
Ten  years  ago  the  idea  of  planting  Ferns  in  a  box  as  a  decoration 
for  a  London  window  had  hardly  occurred  to  even  the  most  enthu- 
siastic plant  lover  ;  now,  no  house  where  plants  are  at  all  cherished 
is  without  some  of  them,  and,  as  fresh  green  is,  of  all  things,  the 
greatest  desideratum  to  the  eye  weary  of  dusty  streets  and  sun- 
baked brick  walls,  their  introduction  has  been  a  great  boon  to 
our  citizens,  especially  those  whose  opportunities  of  enjoying 
the  beauties  of  FerLS  in  their  native  haunts  are  few  and  far 
between.  Ferns  have  also  the  great  merit  of  being  easy  to 
obtain  and  cultivate.  Those  able  to  purchase  more  costly 
plants  may  affect  to  despise  them,  but  it  is  surely  pleasanter  when 
seated  at  breakfast  to  gaze  through  a  screen  of  Ferns  than 
through  those  wire  abominations  known  as  dining-room  blinds. 
^  is  a  common  remark  that  flowers  outside  a  house  are  ostentations, 
as,  from  their  arrangement,  sloping  downwards  to  the  outer  edge, 
they  cannot  be  enjoyed  by  the  inmates  ;  those  who  thus  object, 
however,  forget  that  they  enjoy  the  full  beauty  of  their  opposite 
neighbour's  horticultural  efforts,  and  are  bound  to  make  him  some 
return.  Besides,  is  it  nothing  to  add  to  the  pleasures — all  too  scanty 
— of  the  dusty  and  toil-worn  way.farers  of  our  streets  ?  And  that 
the  delicate  flowers  displayed  in  windows  and  balconies  afford  plea, 
sure  may  be  easily  road  in  the  admiring  and  loving  glances  directed 
towards  them.  Such  a  civilising  influence  is  by  no  means  to  be 
despised ;  it  carries  on  in  the  hot  dusty  streets  the  good  work  begun 
in  our  now  well.cared-for  parks,  and  perchance  reaches  many  a  son 
or  daughter  of  toil,  in  whose  hard-working  lives  parks  and  gardens 
are  words,  and  nothing  more.  The  increased  use  of  flowers  at  balls, 
receptions,  and  other  entertainments  during  the  last  few  years  has 
been  most  remarkable.  Formerly  a  row  of  pots,  generally  of 
Hydrangea,  placed  under  the  staircase  and  backed  by  evergreens,  was 
considered  the  iie  plus  tiUra  of  beauty  and  good  taste.  Now  colours 
are  blended  with  thought  and  care,  graceful  Palms  and  feathery 
Ferns  break  up  monotonous  lines,  and  drooping  Fuchsias,  blooming 
Roses,  many-hued  Coleuses,  and  exotics  beyond  nuniber,  lend  their  aid 
to  the  general  effect.  On  our  dinner. tables,  too,  floral  decoration 
reigns  triumphant;  and  why  not  ?  The  very  first  suggestion  of  such 
a  thing  is  met  by  an  outcry  as  to  expense;  and  certainly,  it  nothing 
but  Stephanotis,  prize  Roses,  and  Maiden-hair  Fern  will  content  us, 
the  clamour  is  not  without  cause.  But  Ivy  and  common  Ferns, 
Primroses,  Moss  Roses,  red  and  white,  and  other  ordinary  flowers,  are 
by  no  means  costly  ;  and  these,  arranged  with  taste  by  skilful  hands, 
produce  effects  far  superior  to  those  attained  by  a  less  artistic  dis- 
position of  the  most  expensive  blossoms.  So  long,  however,  as  ladies 
will  not  take  the  trouble  to  arrange  their  flowers  themselves,  so  long 
will  the  floral  adornments  of  their  tables  and  drawing-rooms  be 
unsatisfactory.  Flowers  give  the  finishing  touch  of  relinement  to 
everything  with  which  they  are  associated,  but  their  arrangement 
requires  taste  and  judgment.  Strong.scented  flowers  should  neither 
be  used  in  a  drawing-room  nor  a  dining-room. — "  World." 


Wireworm  the  Cause   of  Diseased   Potato   Haulm.  — 

Mr.  P.  McKinlay,  the  well-known  Potato  grower,  of  Beckenham,  who 
cultivates  almost  every  kind  of  American  Potato,  has  certainly 
among  them  some  diseased  haulm,  but  so  very  little  as  to  be  almost 
unworthy  of  notice,  and  that,  he  says,  is  caused  by  wireworm.  Except- 
ing one  prominent  failure,  in  the  case  of  an  English  variety,  brought 
about  by  having  cut  up  the  sets  too  soon,  there  is  no  disease  in  his 
grounds  that  can  be  attributed  to  anything  but  wireworm,  and  he 
grows  over  100  sorts,  covering  about  2  acres  of  ground.  It  is 
notorious  that  wireworms  are  unusually  plentiful  this  year,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  hot  dry  summer  last  year,  which  was  favourable  to 
insect  life;  they  drill  through  or  gnaw  the  young  shoots  of  the 
Potatoes  in  an  early  stage  of  growth,  the  result  of  which  is  brown, 
curled  foliage  and  stunted  haulm.  In  some  cases,  Mr.  McKinlay  had 
lifted  the  damaged  plants,  found  and  killed  the  enemy,  and  then 


re-planted  them,  with  every  prospect  of  renewed  growth.  But  why 
are  the  American  kinds  chiefly  attacked  .'  Mr.  McKinlay  suggests 
that  the  worms  find  the  stems  of  these  softer  and  more  easily  eaten 
than  those  of  English  kinds.  Moreover,  it  is  the  practice  to  cut  up 
the  American  varieties  much  more  freely  than  those  of  English 
growth,  and  this,  constantly  followed  up,  must  eventually  weaken  the 
progeny.  Farther,  cut  sets,  when  planted  in  cold  ground,  are  much 
more  liable  to  decay  than  whole  tubers,  and,  lastly,  it  is  probable  that 
to  bear  the  effects  of  a  cold  spring  than  our  own  varieties.  In  any 
American  kinds,  on  account  of  their  succulent  character,  are  less  able 
case,  the  same  thing  has  happened  now  and  then  in  Potatoes  daring 
the  last  thirty  years,  and  would  now  have  provoked  but  little  dis- 
cussion had  not  the  American  kinds  been  during  the  present  season 
those  most  severely  injured. — Alex.  Dean. 

The  New  Disease  in  American  Potatoes. — I  have  noticed 
complaints  in  your  columns  as  to  a  new  disease  having  attacked  the 
American  varieties  of  Potatoes, but  more  especially  the  Snowflake.  I  am 
competing  for  Messrs.  Hooper's  prizes,  and  planted,  on  April  10th, 
1  pound  of  Snowflake  Potatoes  (three),  from  which  I  got  thirty-two 
sets,  and  am  glad  to  say  all  have  come  up.  I  never  saw  Potatoes 
look  better  than  they  do  at  present,  and  if  they  only  keep  free  from 
disease,  I  hope  to  have  a  good  crop.  They  are  planted  in  rows  2 
feet  apart  and  1  foot  asunder  in  the  row.  I  generally  trench  in  the 
manure  in  the  autumn  and  let  the  ground  get  the  full  benefit  of  the 
frost,  and  I  never  touch  it  again  till  I  dibble  in  the  sets  about  the  end 
of  March.  I  have  fifteen  different  kinds  of  Potatoes  in  my  garden, 
and  all  the  American  kinds,  including  Early  A'^ermont,  one  plant  of 
which  has  curled  up  its  leaves  and  assumed  a  yellowish  colour,  with 
some  eight  or  nine  Potatoes  on  the  roots  about  the  size  of  Peas.  Late 
and  Early  Rose,  Bresee's  Climax  and  Prolific,  and  American  Reds 
are  looking  remarkably  healthy  and  are  mostly  in  flower.  I  had  a 
dish  fiom  the  Early  Vermouts  the  other  day  (one  taber  weighed  4j 
ounces)  and  they  were  very  good. — Mtles  E.  Mather. 

Raising  Potatoes  from  Seed. — Last  year  I  crossed  some  of 
the  new  America'n  varieties  of  Potatoes  with  some  of  our  best  old 
sorts,  and  have  at  present  a  number  of  seedlings  in  small  pots  for  the 
purpose  of  planting  ont.  I  found  in  the  American  varieties  rather 
a  short  supply  of  pollen,  and  so  made  them  the  seed-bearing  parents. 
Brownell's  Beauty  I  crossed  with  Wood's  Scarlet  Prolific,  a  variety 
with  red  leathery  skin  but  an  excellent  late  keeper,  which  is  very 
little  affected  with  the  disease  in  the  worst  seasons ;  the  late  American 
Rose  I  crossed  with  Fenn's  Bountiful,  a  remarkably  well. flavoured 
red  kidney  ;  the  Early  Vermont  I  crossed  with  Lee's  Hammersmith 
Kidney,  one  of  our  best  bearing  early  varieties,  and  of  good  flavour. 
My  object  in  making  these  crosses  was  to  see  if  the  dwarf-growing 
habits  and  free.bearing  qualities  of  these  American  varieties  could 
not  be  obtained  by  raising  seedlings  from  them.  On  some  soils  these 
new  American  Potatoes  have  a  peculiar  earthy  flavour,  and  by 
crossing  them  with  our  best. flavoured  kinds  I  hope  to  find  that  some 
of  these  seedlings  may  prove  worthy  of  being  grown  as  standard 
kinds  ;  and,  from  their  early  dwarf  habit,  be  able  to  resist  the  disease 
in  wet  seasons. — Wu.liam  Tillery,  Welbecl;. 


Mixed  Cropping.— This  may  he  more  advantageously  employed  in  the  case 
of  early  crops  Iban  late  ones.  Rows  of  early  Peas,  a  good  distance  apart, 
afford  great  protection  from  cutting  winds  to  tender  crops  grown  between 
them.  But  for  late  crops,  such  as  Broccoli,  that  are  intendori  to  stand  the  winter, 
the  more  open  and  exposed  they  are  the  better,  for  if  at  all  drawn  into  weakly 
growth,  they  will  rot  with  a  slight  amount  of  frost.— J.  GnooM. 

Asphalte  Walks  (H.  I. ).— There  is  no  objection  to  asphalte  gardens  walks 
if  they  are  properly  formed.  The  asphalte  walks  laid  down  by  Mr.  Meston  in 
the  public  gardens  of  London  and  recently  in  Leicester  Square  are  durable, 
in  every  way  satisfactory,  and  not  expensive.  In  positions  in  gardens  much 
frequented,  such  as  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  hothouses,  forcing 
ground,  and  sheds,  such  walks  are  desirable. 

Mr.  Laxton's  Peas.— In  addition  to  the  piizes  offered  for  these  in  the 
Hoyal  Horticultural  Society's  schedule,  fourteen  others  will  be  awarded  on 
July  7th  for  the  following  varieties,  twelve  plants  of  each  to  be  exhibited  in 
the  green  state,  with  pods  fit  to  gather,  and  root  and  haulm  complete,  so  as  to 
show  the  true  character  of  each  Tariety.  viz. :— Unique.  William  the  First, 
Fillbasket,  Omega.  Laxtnn's  Ko.  1,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Supplanter.  The  first  prize 
for  each  variety  will  be  £1,  the  second,  10s. 

"Curl"  in  the  Kew  American  Potatoes.— "J.  T."  complains  (see  p. 
491)  that  the  leaves  of  Snowtlake  become  "curled."  Last  spring  I  purchased 
one  pound  of  Snowflake  and  Eureka;  1  cut  them  into  single  eyes  and  laid 
them  out  in  an  open  shed  for  a  day  or  two  before  planting  them,  and  I  have 
now  eighty  fine  plants  of  Snowflake  and  Eureka,  both  of  which  are  much 
more  vigorous  than  any  of  their  associates  and  show  no  "curl."  With  me. 
Eureka  is  much  stronger  than  Snowflake. — C.  Goode,  Eaffcote, 

Simple  Mode  of  Blanching  Endive.— According  to  a  writer  in  the 
"Monitcur  Horticole  Beige,"  Kndive  is  blanched  successfully  by  bemg 
planted  in  very  well-prepared  soil  at  6  inches  apart  instead  of  in  the  usual 
more  open  way.  When  established,  each  bed  is  enclosed  with  planks  8  inches 
wide,  sot  on  edge,  to  prevent  the  outer  plants  spreading.  When  vigorous 
growth  commences,  the  plants  are  pressed  close  together  and  blanch  without 
further  attention,  as  the  leaves  are  not  injured,  as  they  sometimes  are  in  tying, 
and  they  keep  much  better  in  the  blanched  condition. 
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SOCIETIES  AND   EXHIBITIONS. 

OEYSTAL  PALACE  EOSE  SHOW. 

June   27tii. 
This  waa  not  only  the  best  Eoso  show  of  tho  year,  but,  according  to 
many,  it  was  the  best  display  of  the  queen  of  flowers  that  has  been  seen 
for  the  last  ten  years. 

rirst-class  Certificates.— These  were  awarded  to  tho  following 
new  Koses  : 

Rose  Mrs.  Laxton  (Laxton). — This  variety  promises  to  prove  a 
welcome  addition  to  high-coloured,  free-growing  Hybrid  Perpetual  Boses. 
Its  colour  is  vivid  scarlet,  with  a  flush  of  crimson-purple  on  tho  lower 
petals,  while  its  form  reminds  one  of  that  of  tho  well-known  Mario  Bau- 
mann. 

Lady  Isabel  Cecil  (Loxton).— This  is  a  creamy-yellow  Tea,  of 
good  forni,  vigorous,  and  free-flowering.  The  petals  are  stout  and  wax- 
like,  and  it  possesses  a  delicate  and  grateful  fragrance. 

Duke  of  Connaught  (Paul  &  Son).— A  rich  velvety-crimson 
Hybrid  Perpetual,  of  good  form  and  substance,  and  well  adapted  for 
exhibition  purposes. 

John  Bright  (Paul  &  Son).— Another  distinct  and  effective  Hybrid 
Perpetual,  vivid  crimson-scarlet  in  colour,  and  in  form  and  substance  all 
that  can  be  desired. 

Oxonian  (Turner).— This  is,  in  every  way,  a  first-class  Hybrid  Per- 
petual Rose,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  cut  flowers,  which  seem  to  be 
remarkably  full,  the  petals  being  closely  imbricated,  and  of  a  rosy-crimson 
colour,  the  revolute  margins  tinged  with  lilac.  Its  distinct  character  and 
good  form  ought  to  make  it  popular  as  a  show  variety. 

Of  other  now  Roses,  Mr.  Laxton  exhibited  fine  stands ;  Mr.  Turner 
showed  Mrs.  Baker,  a  fine,  full  purplish-crimson-centred  flower  of  more 
than  average  merit,  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  a  splendid  flower  of  a  rich 
velvety  crimson-scarlet. 

Of  new  Roses  of  1872  and  1873,  Mr.  George  Paul  had  an  attractive 
group,_  consisting  of  twenty-four  varieties,  among  which  we  noted  the 
following,  viz.,  Bmile  Dupuy,  a  fine  full  flower  of  a  delicate  rosy-lilac 
colour;  John  Bright,  a  brilliant  velvety  crimson-scarlet;  Empress  of 
India,  a  fine  full  velvety-crimson  flower  ;  Madame  Lacharme,  white  tinted 
with  pale  flesh  ;  Peach  blossom,  pale  silvery-rose  suS'used  with  lilac ;  Duke 
of  Connaught,  a  rich  velvety-crimson  ;  Madame  Nachury,  bright  rose  ; 
Mrs.  Veitch,  fiery  rose;  Madlle.  Mario  Cointet,  rosy-salmon;  Thomas 
Mills,  bright  rosy-crimson,  with  very  stout  and  smooth  petals;  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  a  fine  full  rosy-lilac  flower ;  Reynolds  Hole,  a  good  dark  rose, 
the  colour  a  deep  purpUsh-crimson  ;  Captain  Christv,  a  full  pale  rosy 
flower,  with  a  deep  rosy-salmon  centre  ;  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  one  of  tho 
deepest  coloured  and  brightest  of  all  Tea  Roses,  the  colour  purple-lilac, 
flushed  with  crimson  in  the  centre;  Marie  Finger,  a  large  petaled 
variety  of  a  delicate  satiny-rose  colour;  Princess  Beatrice,  a  fine 
globular  flower,  of  a  deep  rosy-lilac  colour,  having  a  salmon-tinted 
centre ;  Emily  Laxton,  a  bright  deep  rosy  or  rosy-salmon  variety 
of  good  form,  the  foliage  being  very  robust  and  healthy;  Madame 
Marius  Cote,  a  brilliant  rosy-vermilion,  and  others.  In  the  second 
prize  group  we  noted  Mons.  Claude  Levet,  a  deep  crimson  flower 
of  good  form,  especially  in  the  bud  state;  Bessie  Johnson,  a  delicate 
full  flower,  of  nearly  the  same  colour  as  Peach  Blossom ;  and  La 
F.T.vourite,  a  large-petaled  variety,  with  bright  rosy  smooth  petals  flushed 
with  vermilion  in  the  centre.  Mr.  Bennett  had  a  group  of  twelve  in 
excellent  condition,  which  obtained  the  first  award  in  the  class  in  which 
they  were  shown.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  of  seventy-two  varieties 
Messrs.  George  Paul  &  Sons  staged  one  of  the  best  collections  seen  this 
year.  They  had,  among  light-coloured  varieties,  Niphetos,  a  fine 
croamy-whito  kind ;  Edward  Morron,  a  full  deep  rosy  variety  ;  Mons. 
Nomau,  delicate  peach ;  Loslia,  a  large  globular  rosy-lilac  flower ; 
Madame  Bcrard  (Tea),  salmon-yellow  ;  Madame  George  Schwartz,  a  full 
satiny  rose  ;  Madame  Rivers,  a  fine  globular  lilac  flower  ;  Mrs.  B.  Ker,  a 
full  white  kind  flushed  with  Rose  ;  La  France,  Captain  Christy,  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  Devoniensis,  Princess  Beatrice,  a  full  globular  rosy  flower; 
Elic  Morel  and  Marquise  de  Castellanc,  bright  rose;  and  Alba  rosea,  a 
fine  rosy-flushed  Tea.  Among  the  dark  kinds  may  be  named  Exposition 
de  Brie,  rosy-crimson;  John  Bright,  velvety-scarlet;  La  Fontaine, 
a  bright  Ulac-purple ;  Richard  Wallace,  a  full  rosy-crimson ;  Oliver 
Delhomme,  scarlet;  Madame  Crapelet,  vivid  rosy-scarlet;  Cheshunt 
Hybi-id,  purplish-crimson ;  Lord  Macaulay,  velvety  crimson,  edged 
with  livid  scarlet  ;  Marie  Baumann,  a  really  fine  rosy-crimson  flower  ; 
Charles  Lefobvre,  crimson-scarlet;  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  scarlet; 
Dr.  Andry,  lilac-purple  ;  Alfred  Colomb,  a  fine  rosy-scarlet  variety, 
brighter  than  Mario  Baumann  ;  Madame  Caillat  is  a  good  rosy-Hlae 
incurved  flower  of  excellent  substance;  and  Louis  Van  Houtte,  rich 
velvety  crimson,  similar  to  Xavier  Olibo,  hut  not  quite  so  brilliant  in 
colour.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  of  forty-eight  varieties,  three  trusses 
each,  Mr.  B.  Cant,  Colchester,  had  some  splendid  blooms,  among  which 
those  of  Niphetos  were  superb ;  and  Leopold  Hausburg,  a  full  deep  rosy, 
crimson  variety,  was  well  represented ;  as  were  also  captain  Christy, 
Charies  Lefebvre  (crimson),  Ducbesse  de  Caylns  (vivid  scarlet),  Marechal 
Kiel,  and  General  Jacqueminot.  In  the  same  collection  were  good  trusses 
of  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  La  France,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  (scarlet), 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  and  Annie  Laxton  (a  delicate  bright  rosy  flower) ; 
and  there  were  likewise  handsome  flowers  of  Etienne  Levet  (brilliant 
rose),  Souvenir  d'Elise,  Devoniensis,  Dr.  Andry,  John  Hopper,  Alfred 


Colomb,  and  Comtesse  Chabrillant— a  fine  fuU  rosy-lilao  variety,  now 
rarely  seen,  although  it  is  really  a  first-rate  and  distinct  Rose  well  worth 
culture. 

^  Of  single  stands,  tho  following,  among  others,  were  especially  good, 
viz.,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  a  fine  full  flower,  of  the  brightest  rosy-purple,  the 
centre  being  of  the  richest  blood  colour  or  crimson  ;  Madame  Lacharme, 
the  best  of  all  the  lighter-coloured  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  but  not  white,  as 
is^  stated  by  some— on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  delicate  blush ;  Comtesse 
d'Oxford,  a  large,  dark  purplish-crimson  variety,  having  foliage  tho  most 
vigorous  of  any  w  ith  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  in  substance  nearly  as 
leathery  as  a  Laurel  leaf ;  Fran(;ois  Michelon,  a  bright  full-cupped  variety, 
of  a  pleasing  ivarm  rose  colour,  the  centre  flushed  with  vermilion.  Mr. 
Bennett,  of  Stapleford,  staged  a  fine  boxful  of  Mdlle.  Marie  Cointet, 
one  of  tho  best  of  the  new  Roses  of  1873,  and  one  which  deserves  more 
than  a  passing  notice,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  form  and  substance, 
both  of  which  are  most  satisfactory,  but  inasmuch  as  its  colour  is  unique. 
Some  of  the  younger  flowers  indeed  have  stout  cupped  petals,  just  like  those 
of  Camellia  Comtesse  Lavinia  Maggi,  while  the  colour  is  of  the  warmest 
and  brightest  rosy-salmon  imaginable,  with  just  a  flush  of  lilac  on  the 
older  flowers  ;  John  Hopper,  now  a  well-known  variety,  was  well  repre- 
sented in  its  class,  as  was  also  Horace  Vernet,  a  bright  velvety-scarlet, 
the  older  petals  blotched  with  blackish-crimson.  Beauty  of  Waltham 
was  staged  in  good  condition,  the  blooms  being  round  and  full,  and 
highly  coloured.  This  is  one  of  our  finest  rosy-purple  varieties.  In 
Madame  Charles  Wood,  a  bright  rosy-scarlet,  the  younger  flowers 
resemble  crimson  velvet  in  texture.  This  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Keynes, 
who  had  also  Francois  Michelon,  a  full  rosy-lilac  kind.  A  fine 
stand  of  Baroness  Rothschild  came  from  Mr.  Baker,  of  Heavitroc,  Devon, 
tho  flowers  of  which  were  fresh  and  exquisitely  coloured.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  delicate  of  all  the  rosy  varieties,  and,  when  well  grown,  is 
second  only  to  La  France.  Tho  bright  rosy  Marquise  de  Castello.no  was 
represented  by  a  stand  or  two  of  good  blooms.  Mr.  Charles  Turner  con- 
tributed Maria  Baumann,  a  well-known  favourite,  and  Marguerite  de  St. 
Amand,  a  full  flower,  rather  deeper  in  colour  than  Baroness  Rothschild. 
Superb  examples  of  Mdlle.  Marie  Cointet,  staged  by  Mr.  Bennet,  of  Staple- 
ford,  certainly  deserve  special  remark,  for,  in  size,  substance,  and  colour 
they  were  unsurpassed.  A  stand  of  Firebrand,  from  Mr.  W.  Paul,  was 
very  brilliant,  as  was  also  his  stand  of  the  delicate-tinted  Peach  Blossom. 
Mr.  Paul  also  had  an  eS'ective  exhibition  of  seedlings,  partly  unnamed. 

Among  Tea  Roses  we  never  saw  such  lovely  blooms  of  Niphetos  as 
were  staged  on  this  occasion — great  wax-like  flowers  of  an  unusually 
soft  primrose-tinted-white.  Mr.  Cant  had  a  superb  stand  of  Souvenir 
d'Elise,  a  delicate  creamy  variety  suffused  in  the  centre  with  salmon, 
and  perfect  both  in  form  and  bud  ;  to  these  an  extra  prize  was 
awarded.  Of  Marechal  Niel,  Celine  Forestier,  and  Triomphe  de  Rennes 
(Noisettes),  there  were  excellent  stands.  La  Bouie  d'Or  is  a  really  fine 
flower,  as  is  also  the  delicate  creamy-tinted  Madame  Caroline  Kuster.  A 
stand  of  Madame  Bei-ard  w-as  much  admired,  a  kind  which,  in  form, 
reminds  one  of  Gloire  de  Dijon,  but  its  salmon  and  golden  tiutings  are 
richer  in  this  than  they  are  in  that  now  well-known  variety.  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Sons  had  a  splendid  stand  of  yellow  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses, 
among  which  the  trusses  of  Celine  Forestier  were  remarkably  fresh  and 
beautiful.  Amateur  growers  were  well  represented,  and  some  of  their 
stands,  in  point  of  quality,  fully  equalled,  and,  in  several  instances,  even 
excelled,  those  staged  by  nurserymen,  the  varieties  being  in  both  cases 
the  same. 

Dinner  Table  Decorations. 

Great  as  have  been  the  improvements  in  dinner  table  decorations 
and  other  floral  ornaments  during  the  past  ten  years,  there  yet  remains 
much  of  the  old  complicated  form  of  arrangements,  which,  for  many 
reasons,  ought  to  be  swept  away.  Intricate  designs  take  a  long  time  to 
arrange,  and  then  rarely  afford  half  the  pleasure  aflbrded  by  a  simple, 
quickly-formed,  and  tasteful  group  of  fresh  foliage  and  flowers,  which 
anyone  may  put  in  order  in  a  few  minutes.  There  is  no  reason  why  fivo  or 
six  hours  should  be  devoted  to  ornamenting  a  dinner  table,  when  nearly 
the  same  number  of  minutes  would  sufiice,  and  our  horticultural  societies, 
when  awarding  prizes  for  this  class  of  floral  decoration,  would  do  well  to 
limit  the  time  occupied  iu  completing  them  to  an  hour,  or  even 
less.  If  the  ultimate  effect  of  bouquets  and  dinner  table  vases 
was  necessarily  proportionate  to  tho  length  of  time  occupied 
in  their  arrangement,  it  would  be  different,  but  the  reverse  of 
this  is  generally  the  case.  As  a  rule,  those  who  arrange  their 
stands  with  the  greatest  rapidity  are  those  who  show  most  taste. 
Simple  and  tasteful  vases  of  wild  Grasses  and  common  border  (or  even 
wild)  flowers  arc  within  the  reach  of  every  one  who  cares  to  have  them, 
and  any  Society  that  offers  prizes  for  bouquets  and  vases,  in  which 
hardy  flowers,  Ferns,  and  Grasses  alone  may  be  used,  will  do  much 
real  good,  by  demonstrating  that  "  Orchids  "  and  "  elegance "  are 
not  necessarily  synonymous  terms,  as  some  seem  to  imagine, 
and  that  vases  and  groups  of  hardy  flowers,  the  produce  of  the 
humblest  cottage  garden,  may  be  quickly  and  tastefully  put  together. 
Already  our  best  professional  decorators  are  fully  alive  to  tho  beauty  of 
some  of  our  native  Grasses  and  wild  flowers  for  this  kind  of  ornamenta- 
tion, and  the  pearly  AVater  Lily  of  our  own  ponds  and  streams  is  now 
often  seen  reposing  at  the  baso  of  a  March  stand  among  Forget-nie-nots, 
wild  Grasses,  and  feathery  Lastreas,  while  the  regal  Phatonopsis  from 
Java,  and  the  golden-lipped  Oncids  from  Brazil  droop  gracefully  towards 
them  from  the  vase  .above.  In  fact,  in  point  of  purity  and  freshness,  no 
tropical  flower  can  surpass  our  native  Water  Lily,  and  we  have  remarked 
some  charming  arrangements,  of  which  this  flower  and  rich  purple-lipped 
Irids  formed  the  most  prominent  and  effective  features.  At  the  Crystal 
Palace  exhibition,  on  Saturday  last,  were  some  striking  table  decora- 
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tions,  but  all  were,  without  exception,  more  or  less  exaggerated  in 
style,  and  even  in  some  eases  painfully  overdone.  Mr.  W.  L.  Buster,  of 
St.  Mary's  Cray,  had  a  well-decoratei  table,  along  the  centre  of  which,  in 
a  line,  were  five  tall,  slender,  trumpet-shaped  vases ;  the  central  one  of 
which  was  filled  with  wild  Grasses,  lit  up  by  a  spray  or  two  of  a  rosj'- 
flowered  Lychnis ;  around  its  base  was  a  conical  mound  of  Moss  and 
Fern,  cnhvenedwith  white  Water  Lilies,  and  the  wreath-like  racemes  of 
Passiilora  princeps.  The  two  end  vases  contained  wild  Grasses  and 
sprays  of  a  pale  purpHsh-bluo  Campanula,  their  Fern-garnished  bases 
being  enriched  with  deep  purple  Iris  flowers,  associated  with  a  bloom  or 
two  of  the  white  Water  Lily  ;  the  other  two  vases  contained  Grasses 
and  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  their  stems  being  wreathed  with  scandent 
Corydalis— altogether,  a  not  inelegant  arrangement,  and  one  which 
in  no  way  interrupted  the  view  across  the  table,  but  there  was  neverthe- 
less a  meagre  and  monotonous  look  about  the  five  slender  vases  that  was 
not  in  every  way  quite  satisfactory.  A  less  pretentious  and  better  stylo 
of  grouping  was  that  exhibited  by  Mr.  Scale,  of  London  Eo.nd,  Seven- 
oaks.  Here  we  had  three  March  stands,  and  two  trumpet-shaped  vases. 
In  the  central  stand,  the  vase-shaped  top  was  filled  with  Feather  Grass, 
enlivened  with  a  spray  of  the  golden-lipped  Oncidium  flexuosum  ;  the  tier 
below  was  fringed  with  Adiantura  and  Begonia  fuchsioides,  the  deep 
green  glossy  fohage  and  heart-shaped  coral-like  buds  of  which  contrasted 
with  the  white  flowers  of  Stephanotis  ;  and  the  effect  was  still  f  nrther 
heightened  by  a  sprinkling  of  the  spray-like  inflorescence  of  some 
fairy  -  like  Saxifrage  and  small  trusses  of  a  scarlet,  black  -  blotched 
Pelargonium-  The  mossy  base  was  fringed  with  fronds  of  Adiantum 
macrophyllum,  Adiantum  Farleyense,  Polypodium  subauriculatam, 
and  other  rare  Ferns,  on  which  nestled  white  Water  Lilies, 
and  the  brilliant  scarlet  spathes  of  the  Flamingo  plant.  If  this 
combination  had  any  fault,  it  was  the  use  of  too  many  spathes  of  the 
last-named  plant,  which  made  the  contrast  of  scarlet  and  white  a  little  too 
violent.  Mr.  .1.  Hudson  contributed  a  pretty  group  of  three  trumpct- 
^shaped  vases,  the  stem  of  the  centre  one  of  which  was  di-aped  with  sprays 
'  of  blue  Passion-flower,  and  the  vase  itself  filled  with  elegant  Grasses, 
Spiraea  japonica,  blue  Corn-flower,  and  rosy-flowered  Rhodanthe,  the 
rim  being  elegantly  fringed  with  the  graceful  flower-spikes  of  Dendro- 
chUum  glumaceum  (one  of  the  daintiest  of  all  green-flowered  Orchids) 
and  sprays  of  Aaron's  Beard  (Saxifraga  sarmentosa).  The  base  of  this 
arrangement  was  fringed  with  Adiantum  scutum  and  Lastrea  fronds, 
intermixed  with  sprays  of  white  Spiraja,  purple  Bell-flowers,  and  the 
soft,  silvery  tufts  of  the  Hare's-tail  Grass.  The  bases  of  the  two  end  vases 
consisted  of  fresh  green  Fern  fronds,  associated  with  which  white  Lilies 
and  the  scarlet-spathed  Anthurium  looked  very  attractive,  the  contrast 
between  scarlet  and  white  being,  in  this  case,  reUeved  by  sprays  of  snowy 
Spiraea  and  graceful  spikes  of  a  tall  blue-flowered  Campanula.  The  button- 
holes on  Mr.  Hudson's  table  were  by  far  the  prettiest  in  the  whole 
exhibition  ;  one  consisting  of  a  single  half-expanded  bud  of  a  yellow  Tea 
Rose,  backed  by  its  own  leaves  and  jewelled  with  a  sprig  or  two  of 
blue  Forget-me-nots,  struck  us  as  being,  in  its  way,  perfect ;  and 
another,  consisting  of  a  deep  crimson  Rose  bud,  a  spray  of  Spirasa  japonica, 
and  Rose  leaves,  was  very  effective.  Others  were  made  up  with  flowers 
of  Hoya  bella.  Moss  Roses,  and  Forget-me-nots,  backed  by  purple 
leaflets  of  the  cut-leaved  Japanese  Acers.  The  first  prize  exhibition  in 
the  amateur's  class  was  very  effective,  three  graceful  pinnate-leaved 
Palms  being  substituted  for  stands  of  cut  flowers ;  at  the  base  of  these, 
on  a  conical  bed  of  Maiden-hair  and  other  Ferns,  were  laid  white  and 
purple  Campanulas,  scarlet  Cactus  blooms,  and  here  and  there  a  white 
Eucharis  flower,  while  the  little  mounds  around  the  bases  of  the  two  end 
Palms  had  trusses  of  orange-scarlet  Ixoras  in  place  of  Cactus  blooms. 
Among_  other  exhibitions  one  of  the  prettiest  and  simplest  was  that 
staged  in  the  ladies'  class  by  Mrs.  Scale,  London  Koad,  Sevenoaks.  This 
consisted  of  three  March  stands  arranged  along  the  centre  of  the  table, 
and  six  or  eight  little  glass  baskets,  the  latter  being  filled  with  living 
Sphagnum  and  water,  and  tastefully  decorated  with  small  Ivy  leaves  and 
blue  Forget-me-nots.  The  degree  of  finish  thus  imparted  to  these  little 
baskets  was  remarkable,  and  they  were  most  deservedly  admired  by  all  who 
saw  them.  It  does  not  appear  to  bo  generally  known  that  sprays  of  the 
common  marsh  Forget-me-not  will  root  freely  in  fresh  Sphagnum  and 
water,  and  will  continue  to  flower  for  a  fortnight  at  least  if  plucked  just 
before  the  first  flowers  open.  Around  the  bases  of  the  diS'erent  stands 
were  Grasses,  Forget-me-nots,  Spirtea  japonica,  and  spikes  of  pale  blue 
Larkspurs,  while  graceful  sprays  of  Maurandia  were  employed  to  fringe 
the  edges.  Three  little  cornucopise  on  the  central  vase  were  filled  with 
blush,  yellow,  and  deep  crimson  Roses,  one  flower  of  each,  while  the  mossy 
mounds  at  the  bases  of  the  three  stands  were  tastefully  fringed  with 
choice  DavaUias,  Maiden-hair,  and  other  Ferns,  among  which  Grasses, 
Rose  buds,  and  other  flowers  were  sprinkled  with  excellent  effect.  The 
first  prize  button-hole  consisted  of  a  salmon-coloured  Tea  Rose,  a  sprig 
or  two  of  scarlet  Bouvardia,  two  white  Tuberoses,  the  whole  being 
backed  with  Maiden-hair  Fern.  Bouquets  were  by  no  means  good,  with 
the  exception  of  one  to  which  a  first  prize  was  awarded.  This  was  a 
wedding  bouquet,  deUcately  and  tastefully  made  up  by  Mr.  Wood,  of 
High  Street,  Sydenham.  It  consisted  of  white  Tea  Ros'es,  Stephanotis, 
flowers  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandras,  and  of  the  purple-dotted  0. 
Pescatorei,  and  two  or  three  of  the  curions  Snapdragon-like  blossoms  of 
the  Alpine  Utricularia,  intermixed  with  Maiden-hair  Fern. 


Poetry  of  Nature. — In  the  middle  of  winter,  vegetation  sometimes  assumes 
a  more  poetical  aspect  than  it  ever  presents  in  spring.  During  a  severe  white 
frost  the  twigs  o£  all  the  trees  sometimes  appear  enthely  covered  with  rime. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY'S  EXHIBTIOIT. 
June  SOth. 

This  exhibition  consisted  chiefly  of  out  Roses  and  fruit,  the  latter 
especially  being  excellent  in  quaUty.  Mr.  Sage  sent  a  splendid  cluster  of 
Bananas  from  Aahridge,  and  the  display  of  Grapes,  Cherries,  and  Straw- 
berries, was  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  large  exhibition  tent  was 
wholly  filled  with  Palms,  Ferns,  Dracasnas,  and  flowering  plants,  furnished 
by  the  Pine-apple  Nursery  Company,  and  arranged  with  much  taste  and 
good  eff'ect. 

Certificates. — Those  were  aw.xrded  as  follows : 

Rose  Star  of  Waltham  (W.  Paul).— A  full,  globular-shaped, 
rosy-lilac.  Hybrid  Perpetual  kind,  suffused  with  crimson,  the  petals 
wax-like  in  substance  and  smooth. 

Rose  Magaa  Charta  (W.  Paul). — Another  effective  Hybrid 
Perpetual  variety,  globular  in  shape,  and  of  a  deep  satin-roso  colour 
sufi'nsed  with  crimson  in  the  centre. 

Rose  St.  George  (W.  Paul). — A  third  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose, 
deep  pui-pUsh-crimson  in  colour,  the  central  petals  being  of  a  velvet-like 
texture. 

Tree  Carnation  Scarlet  Defiance  (Turner).— A  free-growing 
variety,  with  rather  slender  Grass.  It  is  a  profuse  bloomer,  the  flowers 
being  vivid  scarlet  in  colour. 

Pink  Lord  Lyons  (Turner). — Flower,  medium-sized ;  the  colour  a 
rich  purple-Hlac.  This  is  a  distinct  and  very  effective  variety,  which 
ought  to  be  a  favourite  wherever  cut  flowers  are  required. 

Pink  Harry  Hooper  (Turner). — A  white-flowered  variety,  laced 
with  deep  lilac-purplo. 

Pink  Shii'ley  Hibberd  (Turner). — A  large  and  remarkably  full 
flower,  white  in  colour,  laced  with  bright  purplish-ldae. 

Roses. — Among  new  kinds  may  be  'named  Madlle.  Marie  Cointet, 
a  fuU  wax-like,  delicate,  rosy-salmon  flower ;  Queen  of  Waltham,  a  bright 
rosy-lilac  flower,  crimson  in  the  bud  state  and  in  the  centre;  Peach 
Blossom,  a  delicate  rosy  flower,  globular  in  form  before  it  is  fully 
expanded,  and  flushed  in  the  centre  with  rosy;crimson._  Among  other 
Roses  were  some  fine  blooms  of  the  creamy-white  climbing  Devoniensis 
and  the  primrose-tinted  Niphetos.  Two  boxfuls  of  Madame  Laoharme, 
the  new  white  or  blush  Hybrid  Perpetual,  were  also  staged  in  admirable 
condition,  the  flowers  being  full  and  of  wax-like  substance;  a  stand 
of  the  bright  crimson,  Marie  Baumann,  was  staged  in  good  con- 
dition, and  close  beside  it  a  boxful  of  H.  P.  Comtesse  d'Oxford,  a  fine 
large  rosy-carmine  flower  with  a  crimson  centre.  Some  good  examples 
of  Tea-scented  varieties  and  Noisettes,  including  Marechal  Niel,  Madame 
Levet,Boulo  deNeige,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Celine  Forestier,  and  others,  were 
also  exhibited.  In  the  classes  devoted  to  Hybrid  Perpetual  kinds  were 
remarked  excellent  blooms  of  Marechal  Niel,  of  that  rich  golden  amber- 
tint  which  betokens  good  soil  and  plenty  of  Ught  and  air ;  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  crimson  ;  Abel  Grand,  a  full  incurved  rose  of  a  delicate  peach 
colour ;  Princess  Beatrice,  a  full  globular  rosy  flower  ;  Madame  Marie 
Schwartz,  a  smooth  petalod  globular  rosy-Ulac  variety;  John  Stuart 
Mill,  a  closely  imbricated  rosy-crimson  flower,  tinged  with  purple ; 
Comtesse  de  Chabrillant,  a  globular  fuU  lilac-tinted  flower;  Cap- 
tain Christy,  a  fine  pale  rosy-hlao  flower,  with  deep  rosy  centre; 
Madame  ViUermoz,  creamy  yellow,  with  delicate  rosy  centre  ;  Souvenir 
d'uu  Ami,  a  deUoate  deep  rose-centred  Tea,  the  petals  having  a  shell-liko 
lustre;  Etienue  Levet,  a  full  purphsh-crimson  flower;  and  General 
Jacqueminot,  vivid  crimson-scarlet.  These  were  all  in  excellent  condition, 
as  were  also  the  ever-welcome,  deliciously  perfumed.  La  France ;  the 
full  rosy-lilao  Baroness  Rothschild ;  and  Madlle.  Eugenie  Verdier,  a,  deU- 
cate-tiuted  pale  rose  variety,  with  a  deep  rosy-salmon  centre,  which  is  very 
distinct. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects. — Two  or  three  very  effective  stands  of 
cut  flowers  were  staged,  among  which  were  the  following — viz.,  Lathyrus 
grandiflorus.  Lychnis  coocinca,  orange  LiUes,  white  and  blue  Bell-flowers, 
Pinks,  Sweet  Williams,  Lychnis  flos  Jovis,  Spirasa  japonica,and  Larkspurs 
of  nearly  every  shade  of  blue.  A  potful  of  the  yellow-eyed  Idao-rayed 
Aster  elegans  was  also  particularly  beautiful.  Among  trusses  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  were  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Cattleya  MossiDe,  the 
scarlet-spathed  Flamingo  plant,  white  Rhynchospernum,  scarlet  Ixoras, 
rosy  and  white  Heaths,  blue  Statice,  rosy  Azaleas,  and  scarlet  Begonias. 
Four  very  effective  circular  shallow  baskets  of  Tea  and  other  Roses, 
neatly  arranged  in  Sphagnum  Moss,  were  much  admired  ;  and  also  some 
baskets  of  Lobelia  pumila  magnifica,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest 
in  cultivation,  being  of  dwarf  cushion-like  habit,  densely  set  with  large 
deep  blue  flowers.  A  fine  new  white  purple-laced  Pink  named  Boiard 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Turner  j  it  was  also  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
exhibition  last  week,  and  there  awarded  a  first-class  certificate. 

Fruit. — Grapes  were,  on  the  whole,  well  represented,  and  in  the 
diss  for  baskets  of  12  lbs.  each  there  were  no  fewer  than  eight  entries. 
Mr.  Bones's  Black  Hamburghs  were  small  in  berry,  but,  as  regards  colour 
and  bloom,  they  were  perfection.  Mr.  Douglas  had  also  a  splendid  basket 
of  highly-coloured  and  superbly-finiMied  Hamburghs.  Mr.  Bridgemau 
contributed  large  Hamburghs,  but,  unfortunately,  they  were  rather 
deficient  both  in  colour  and  bloom.  A  very  good  basket  of  Madresfield 
Court  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Grimmett,  the  bunches  being  well  furnished 
and  the  berries  large  and  well  coloured.  In  the  class  for  baskets  (12  lbs.) 
of  Muscats,  Mr.  Douglas  again  contributed  well-finished  bunches  tinted 
with  that  rich  golden-amber,  a  colour  so  much  desired  in  Muscats.    A 
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basket  of  excellent  fruit  of  the  same  variety  came  from  Mr.  Fiest,  and, 
compared  with  these,  the  other  two  baskets  staged  afForded  a  marked 
contrast,  the  fruit  being  perfectly  green.  In  the  class  for  three  bunches 
of  Muscats  Mr.  Fiest  had  small  but  well-finished  amber-coloured  clusters 
in  first-rate  condition.  Mr.  Bannerman  and  Mr.  Bond  also  had  large 
bunches,  but  not  well-coloured.  In  the  class  for  three  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburghs  Mr.  J  ohnson  contributed  well-coloured  clusters,  both  bunches 
and  berries  being  large  and  well-coloured  ;  fruit  of  the  same  variety  came 
from  Mr.  J.  Akhurst,  Mr.  Sage,  and  Mr.  J.  Douglas.  Mr.  Grimmctt 
had  three  good  clusters  of  the  large  oblong-berried  Madresfield  Court, 
and  Mr.  J.  Douglas  sent  Royal  Ascot  nearly  perfect  in  colour  and  bloom. 
This  Grape  is  a  very  free  fruiting  black  variety,  and  some  of  the  berries 
show  the  sutural  markings  so  characteristic  of  Esperione.  Messrs. 
Lane  &  Sons  were  the  only  exhibitors  of  Vines  in  pots,  of  which  they 
had  splendid  example.?,  Foster's  Seedling  and  Buckland  Sweetwater 
being  furnished  with  from  twelve  to  twenty  clusters  each. 

Strawberries. — This  useful  summer  fi-uit  was  shown  in  admirable 
condition.  Four  boxes  of  very  fine  fruit  came  from  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  the 
varieties  being  a  fine,  rich,  crimson-fruited  seedling  ;  Due  de  Magenta ; 
Admiral  Dundas,  a  well-known,  ii-regular,  very  large  variety,  bright 
ci-imson-soarlet  in  colour  ;  and  Amateur,  a  large  conical-fruited  kind,  of 
the  darkest  crimson  colour.  Mr.  Clark  showed  four  fine  dishes,  including 
examples  of  Myatt's  British  Queen,  a  conical-shaped,  high-coloured  fruit, 
of  excellent  flavour ;  Dr.  Hogg,  similar  in  colour,  but  more  inclined  to 
the  irregular  cockscomb  shape ;  President,  a  rather  coarse,  crimson- 
fruited  variety  of  cockscomb  shape ;  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  Mr. 
Charles  Turner  had  very  fine  dishes  of  James  Veitcb,  a  showy, 
light-coloured  fruit ;  Sir  C.  Napier,  President,  rather  small;  and  Leon  de 
St.  Lamier,  a  large  cockscomb-shaped  fruit,  similar  in  colour  to  the 
British  Queen.  Mr.  Smith  had  four  good  dishes  of  Sir  J.  Paxton, 
Dr.  Hogg,  and  British  Queen,  and  a  variety  named  Lucas,  closely 
resembling  Sir  J.  Paxton  in  shape  and  colour. 

Cherries. — Good  dishes  of  May  Duke  came  from  Mr.  Musk,  the 
fruit  being  of  average  size  and  bright  red  in  colour,  mottled  with  deep 
crimson.  Mr.  Chard  had  Red  Bigarreau  and  Bigarreau  Napoleon  ;  and 
richly-coloured  fruit  of  the  last-named  variety,  and  Elton  came  from 
Mr.  Douglas ;  and  Mr.  Chard  bad  two  of  the  finest  dishes  of  Black  Tar- 
tarian  we  ever  saw,  some  of  the  fruits  measuring  individually  fully  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

Pines. — Two  well-ripened  Queens  came  from  Mr.  Bond,  and  Mr. 
Sandford  had  also  a  good  pair,  bat  scarcely  so  well  finished..  In  the 
class  for  single  Queens  Mr.  Sandford  bad  a  good  well-finished  fruit  of 
31bs.  or  41bs.  weight ;  and  Mr.  Bond  had  also  an  excellent  specimen, 
rather  larger  and  better  in  colour.  Mr.  Ward  showed  a  large  Provi- 
dence, weighing  OJlbs.     Mr.  J.  Douglas  had  a  small  Charlotte  Rothschild 

Peaches  and  Neotax-ines.— Excellent  dishes  of  Peaches  came 
from  Mr.  E.  Lake,  who  had  Grosse  Mignonne  and  Royal  George  in  good 
condition.  Mr.  Johnson  had  also  Violet  Hative  and  Teton  de  Venus  of 
good  quality,  and  Mr.  Bones  staged  excellent  fruit  of  Bellegarde  and 
Noblesse.  Nectarines  generally  were  highly  coloured  and  excellent  in 
quality.  Mr.  E.  Lake  had  very  fine  fruit  of  Elruge,  and  good  specimens 
of  the  rosy-mottled  doliciously-perfumed  Violet  Hative.  Mr.  Johnson 
had  highly-coloured  examples  of  Elruge  and  the  purple-eoloured  Violette 
Grosse.  Mr.  Bannerman  had  well-ripened  and  richly-coloured  dishes  of 
Violet  Hative  and  Downton ;  and  Mr.  Grant  had  the  same  varieties 
equal  in  size,  but  inferior  in  point  of  colour. 

Pigs.— Good  dishes  of  Brown  Turkey,  and  a  very  small  variety 
covered  with  bluish  bloom,  named  Early  Violet,  came  from  Mr.  Sage ; 
and  Mr.  Pottle  had  large  specimens  of  white  Marseilles  and  Brown 
Turkey. 

Melons. — Of  these  the  best  came  from  Mr.  Coleman,  who  had  Reed's 
Scarlet-flesh  and  Eastnor  Castle,  green-flesh,  a  medium-sized  Pear- 
shaped  fruit  of  excellent  flavour  ;  about  a  dozen  Melons  were  exhibited, 
and  the  judges  declared  the  last-named  variety  to  be  the  finest  flavoured 
specimen  shown. 


FLORAL  DECORATIONS  AT  EXETER. 

TnE  Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural  Society's  show  took  place  on  the 
18th  ult.,  at  Exeter,  and  attracted  large  numbers  of  visitors.  In  the 
classes  for  Roses,  the  principal  prizes  amongst  nurserymen  were  carried 
off  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Mr.  R.  T. 
Veitch,  and  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  &  Co.  In  the  amateur  competition^ 
Mr.  R.  G.  Baker  and  Miss  Lloyd  of  Graslawn  took  first  prizes,  Mr.  Baker 
taking  four  first  prizes  out  of  six  classes,  the  other  two  being  awarded  to 
Miss  Lloyd.  The  remaining  exhibitors  in  these  classes  were  Messrs.  T. 
H.  Gould,  J.  W.  Chard,  T.  Jowitt,  R.  Shate,  and  R.  Robson.  In  the 
open  competition,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  and  Mr.  Charles  Turner  carried  ofi' 
most  of  the  principal  prizes.  The  floral  decorations  were  excellent.  In  the 
class  for  table  decorations  (ladies  only),  the  exhibitors  were  restricted  to 
a  group  of  three  pieces.  The  first  prize  in  this  class,  a  gold  bracelet, 
presented  by  Mrs.  H.  Wilcocks,  was  awarded  to  Miss  Emma  Wish, 
Broadclist,  for  three  March  stands,  with  trumpets  rising  out  of  the 
top  tazzas,  which  were  very  gracefully  fitted  up— the  arrangement  of  the 
flowers  in  the  trumpets  being  particularly  good  ;  but  the  general  effect  of 
this  group  was  considerably  marred  by  the  size  and  heavy  appearance  of 
the  Fern  fronds  employed  for  resting  on  the  tablecloth  round  the  edges 
of  the  lower  tazzas.  These  straggled  over  the  cloth,  and  left  room  for 
little  else  besides  ;  but  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  in  the  tazzas 
and  trumpets  was  excellent.    The  second  prize  in  this  class— an  inkstand, 


presented  by  Mr.  J.  Geary — was  awarded  to  Miss  Chard,  of  SaUsbury, 
who  employed,  in  place  of  vases,  three  well  grown  and  very  efl'ective 
plants  of  Cocos  Weddelliana,  with  flowers  arranged  round  the  base  of 
each.  There  was  a  sharp  competition  between  Miss  Wish  and  Miss 
Chard  for  the  first  prize,  and,  had  the  latter  exhibitor  been  more  careful  in 
concealing  the  pots  from  view, and  had  the  arrrangement  of  her  flowers  been 
a  little  lighter,  there  is  no  doubt  she  would  have  been  awarded  the  first 
prize,  but  it  was  in  lightness  of  touch  that  Miss  Wish  excelled.  The  third 
prize,  a  pair  of  candlesticks,  also  presented  by  Mr.  J.  Geare,  was  awarded 
to  Mrs.  W.  J.  A''eitch,  of  Torquay,  who  showed  much  taste  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  flowers  employed.  In  the  decoration  of  one  table  a  quantity 
of  Pyrethrum  or  Feverfew  was  employed — a  plant  quite  unfit  for  cut 
purposes,  on  account  of  its  odour — but  as  troughs  were  made  use  of, 
filled  with  flowers,  in  addition  to  the  three  centre  vases,  a  prize  could  not 
have  been  awarded  for  it,  no  matter  how  well  the  flowers  might  have  been 
arranged,  as  they  could  not  be  defined  as  "  three  pieces  for  the  decoration 
of  the  dinner  table  "  mentioned  in  the  schedule,  which  all  intending 
exhibitors  should  read  over  carefully.  In  the  class  for  a  single  vase  of 
flowers,  the  first  prize,  an  electro-plate  and  glass  flower-stand,  presented 
by  Mr.  A.  E.  Gates,  went  to  Miss  Ada  M.  Drew,  Silverton,  for  a  pretty 
drawing-room  vase,  in  which  wild  Grasses  and  blue  Lobelia  were  most 
effectively  employed  in  the  trumpets  ;  the  second  prize,  a  flower-stand, 
presented  by  Mr.  Ellis,  went  to  Miss  Chard  ;  and  the  third,  a  volume  of 
poems,  presented  by  Miss  Fitze,  to  Miss  Alice  G.  Drew.  In  the  class  for 
a  vase  of  wild  flowers,  the  first  prize,  a  flower-stand,  given  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Lake,  was  awarded  to  Miss  Ada  M.  Drew,  for,  without  exception,  the 
best  arranged  vase  in  the  entire  exhibition.  It  was  a  very  small  vase  of 
the  March  type,  in  which,  amongst  other  flowers,  Forget-me-nots, 
Dog  Roses,  and  the  tinted  seed  pods  of  the  Sycamore  were  employed 
with  excellent  eff'ect ;  the  second  prize,  presented  by  Mrs.  Henry  Palk, 
w^as  won  by  Miss  S.  Haywood,  Exeter  ;  and  the  third  by  Miss  Chadwick, 
Ide,  for  tasteful  arrangement.  The  best  collection  of  wild  flowers,  as 
regards  the  number  of  varieties,  &c.,  was  exhibited  by  Miss  Gray,  of 
Exeter,  and,  bad  a  few  Grasses  been  employed  to  give  lightness,  there  is 
no  doubt  her  name  would  have  stood  high  on  the  prizetaker's  list.  The 
class  for  band  bouquets  was  the  richest  in  the  exhibition.  The  first  and 
second  prizes  were  awarded  respectively  tc  Mr.  W.  J.  Veitch,  Torquay, 
and  Miss  Veitch,  of  Exeter.  A.  Hassaed. 


Tender  and  True  Cucumber.— This  is  a  noble  Cucumber,  large  in  size, 
deliciously  flavoured,  handsome,  and  prolific;  but  from  such  a  raiser  as  Mr. 
Douglas  these  are  qualities  which  we  might  expect. — R.  Gilbebt,  Surghley. 

Horticultural  Club.— We  arc  informed  that  a  dinner  will  take  place  at  the 
Club  llouse,  3,  Adelphi  Terrace,  on  Wednesday,  July  7,  at  six  o'clock,  at  which 
the  committee  will  be  glad  to  see  any  members  who  may  like  to  join  them. 
We  hear  that  there  is  a  considerable  increase  of  new  members. 

Hardiness  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines.— Some  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
which  stood  out  of  doors  during  the  last  winter,  well  into  spring,  are  at  present 
swelling  off  good  crops.  Some  cultivators  do  not  believe  that  these  fruits  are 
thoroughly  hardy.  This  is  the  second  case,  in  my  own  experience,  of  their 
having  been  severely  frozen  without  injury. — R.  P.  B. 

Double  Yellow  Auricula. — I  have  obtained  this  fine,  but  scarce,  hardy 
plant  from  Ireland.  The  blooms  sent  along  with  it  were  so  double  as  to  excito 
surprise.  I  have  also  a  fine  double  purple  kind.  Both  of  these  Auriculas  vrill 
be  eagerly  sought  for  when  better  known. — A.  D. 

Sarmienta  repens.— This  is  now  prettily  in  flower  on  the  rock-work  at 
Kew.  It  has  very  small  leaves  and  flowers,  not  unlike  those  of  Mitraria 
coccinea.  It  is  the  sole  representative  of  a  Chilian  genus  of  Gesnerworta,  and 
is  well  worth  attention  as  a  rock  plant. — Jacksow  Gillbanxs,  Wkitfjield  Houses 
Mcahgate,  Carlisle. 

Mauve  Beauty  Stock. — This  beautiful  summer  pyramidal  Stock,  which  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best  in  cultivation,  is  now  finely  in  flower  in  Mr.  Dean's 
seed  grounds  at  Hounslow.  It  is  a  kind  which  comes  true  from  seed,  and 
produces  at  least  70  per  cent,  of  double  flowers,  a  proportion  amply  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious. — Q. 

Orange  Fungus  on  Koses  (T.  S.).— It  is  too  late^for  any  remedy,  but  wo 
should  brush  each  shoot  with  a  solution  of  soft-soap,  and  dust  with  powdered 
sulphur,  leaving  it  on  for  two  or  three  days  ;  then  syringe  it  off,  and  renew  the 
application  as  long  as  any  remains  on.  This  will  probably  destroy  the  Fungus, 
and  the  plants  may  have  vigour  enough  to  recover  afterwards. 

Cultivating  Wood  Plants. — Wood  plants  are  kept  so  warm  in  autumn  and 
winter  by  the  fallen  leaves  that  they  are  ready  to  grow  on  the  first  really  hot 
day.  After  that  the.y  enjoy  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  for  a  few  weeks,  and  thus 
make  considerable  growth  before  the  leaves  of  the  trees  are  large  enough  to 
shade  them.  One  should  imitate  these  provisions  of  Nature  by  placing  wood 
plants  in  the  shade  of  trees,  rather  than  in  the  shade  of  buildings,  which  will 
keep  off  the  sun  in  the  spring  when  it  is  needed  to  start  the  plants  and  bring  out 
the  flowers  quickly. — "Cultivator." 

Flowerin?  of  the  Phormium  tenax  Colensoi  in  Ireland.— You  noticed, 
some  little  time  since,  the  blooming  in  Lord  Northampton's  conservatory,  at 
Castle  Ashby,  of  the  Phormium  tenas  variegatum ;  allow  me  to  inform  you 
that  Phormium  tenax  Colensoi,  purchased  two  years  ago,  is  blooming  here  in 
the  open  air,  in  a  sheltered  glen,  close  to  the  sea.  As  I  have  not  heard  of  this 
variety  having  bloomed  before,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  your  cor- 
rcspoiidents  interested  in  these  plants,  whether  my  plant  is  the  first  to  have 
bloomed,  or  not. — W.  E.  Gumsleton,  Belgrove,  Qiiecnytoicn,  Cork. 

Hardy  Water-side  Ferns.— The  larger  American  hardy  Ferns  flourish 
best  by  the  sides  of  brooks.  They  grow  naturally  in  Mr.  Hovev's  grounds, 
and,  though  thoroughly  taken  out  twenty-five  years  ago,  they  spring  up  again 
whenever  the  ground  is  left  uncultivated  for  three  or  four  years,  showing  that 
millions  of  spores  retain  their  vitality  and  grow  whenever  circumstances  are 
favourable  for  their  development.  A  gardener  of  his  acquaintance  threw 
fruiting  fronds  into  the  water  tank,  and  the  Ferns  grew  up  in  the  pots  watered 
from  it,  so  thai  in  fact  they  were  weeds.  Those  fine  hardy  Ferns,  Struthiop- 
teris,  Onoclea,  Osmunda,  &o.,  deserve  to  be  more  frequently  seen,  not  only  m 
the  Fernery,  properly  bo  called,  but  near  the  water-side  in  shady  places. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Wluoh  does  mend  nature  :  change  it  rather  :  bnt 
The  Akt  itseli  is  Natuke." — Shakespeare. 


PLANTING  OUT  v.  POT-CULTUKB. 
The  two  great  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  planting  out  are 
a  diminution  of  labour  and  greater  luxuriance  of  growth;  and, 
in  the  case  of  certain  plants,  grown  upon  an  extensive  scale, 
where  a  structure  can  be  specially  devoted  to  them,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  planting  out  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  In 
houses,  on  the  contrary,  where  a  miscellaneous  and  varied 
collection  of  plants  is  grown,  judgment  and  discrimination 
must  be  exercised  in  respect  to  the  permanent  position  of 
individual  specimens.  I  once  knew  a  gentleman  who,  having 
built  a  conservatory  and  bought  a  collection  of  plants  with 
which  to  stock  it,  was  determined  to  realise  grand  results  and 
economise  labour  by  planting  them  all  out.  As  the  collection 
happened  to  include  such  plants  as  Geraniums,  Cape  Heaths, 
Heliotropes,  and  Orange  trees,  the  result  may  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  con- 
stitution and  requirements  of  the  plants  to  be  used  is  necessary 
before  planting  a  conservatory  or  winter  garden.  I  was  much 
pleased  with  the  winter  Garden  of  the  Jardin  d'Acclimatation 
at  Paris  the  first  time  I  visited  it — a  few  cool-house  Palms  and 
Ferns,  two  or  three  Acacias,  a  few  Camellias  and  Dracajuas, 
a  fine  turf  consisting  of  Selaginella,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly 
— for  it  was  in  1867 — a  waterfall,  associated  with  such  things 
as  Tradescantia  and  Papyrus  tastefully  planted,  made  up  a 
scene  which  was  charming  from  its  very  simplicity.  There 
was  no  undue  crowding;  on  the  contrary,  every  plant  had 
abundance  of  room,  and  all  seemed  to  enjoy  the  most  robust 
health.  In  Germany,  I  once  saw  a  good  specimen  of  planting-out 
and  pot-culture  combined.  There  apertures  are  cut  in  the  Selagi- 
nella turf,  in  which  flowering  plants  in  pots  are  inserted,  and  they 
are  renewed  as  often  as  required.  The  more  striking  features 
consisted  of  Palms,  tree-±'erns,  Araucarias,  &o.,  planted  out, 
the  more  tender  and  evanescent  plants  being  kept  in  pots,  and, 
in  this  way,  the  place  always  had  a  fresh  look,  unobtainable  in 
any  other  way.  It  is  only,  however,  in  houses  of  considerable 
dimensions  in  which  this  continuatiou  can  be  carried  on.  A 
Lataniii,  Dicksonia,  or  Araucaria  planted  out  is  nothing,  if  not 
of  good  size,  and,  where  the  space  is  insufficient  to  permit  full  de- 
Telopment,pots  must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  relied  upon.  "  It  goes 
to  my  heart,"  said  a  French  gentleman  to  me  once  in  Normandy, 
"  but  I  must  cut  the  head  oH  that  Gum  tree."  He  had  planted 
a  Eucalyptus  globulus  in  his  conservatory,  for  which  it  had 
grown  too  large,  and  stern  necessity  compelled  him  to  decapi- 
tate it ;  a  result  which  will  inevitably  happen  if  the  individual 
character  of  each  plant  put  out  is  not  accurately  considered. 
To  a  man  of  experience  this  is,  of  course,  easy  enough  to 
determine,  but  to  amateurs  it  is  often  a  stumbling  block. 
Many  plants  required  for  winter  decoration  in  small  pots  may 
be  grown  much  more  luxuriantly  by  being  planted  out  during 
the  summer  months,  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  cold  frame. 
The  Indiarubber  plant  (Ficus  elastioa),  struck  in  November, 
potted  into  60-sized  pots,  and  planted  out  in  April,  yields  most 
satisfactory  results.  When  on  the  Continent  I  grew  some 
hundreds  in  that  way;  they  were  planted  out  upon  a  spent 
manure-bed,  and  shaded  until  they  were  able  to  withstand  the 
fierce  rays  of  a  July  sun  without  protection.  Water  was 
given  them  by  the  bucketful,  and  they  grew  like  Willows ; 
they  were  taken  up  in  the  autumn,  placed  in  32-sized  pots, 
and  were  sold  from  3s.  to  6s.  apiece.  Dracasnas,  treated  in 
this  way,  soon  grow  into  large  plants.  Last  summer  Iplanted 
out,  on  the  1st  of  July,  in  a  frame,  some  seedling  Cyclamens, 
which,  when  taken  up  in  October,  had  four  or  five  dozen 
blooms  on  them,  and  their  foliage  was  handsomer  than  that  of 
plants  grown  in  pots,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  would 
not  stand  forcing;  while  plants  with  less  luxuriant  foliage, 
that  had  been  grown  in  pots  all  the  summer,  I  got  into  full 
bloom  by  Christmas.  Various  kinds  of  Begonias,  especially 
Dregii,  if  put  out  in  cold  frames,  make  handsome  plants. 
Abutilons,  also,  do  well  shaken  out,  headed  back,  and 
re-potted  again   in  September.     I  once    had  a   quantity   of 


Eupatorium  ligustrifolium,  huge  old  plants,  which  were 
annually  treated  in  this  way ;  some  of  the  roots  were  pared  off 
in  planting  out ;  when  potted  they  were  set  in  a  cool- 
house,  where  they  flowered  profusely,  and  came  in  usefully  for 
cutting ;  had  they  been  kept  in  pots  all  the  summer  they 
would  have  starved.  I  remember  once,  too,  taking  up  a  collec- 
tion of  Tropffiolnms  in  the  autumn,  and  placing  them  in  a 
temperate  house.  They  were  tied  up  to  the  rafters  and 
furnished  a  good  mauy  flowers  during  the  early  winter  months. 
Still,  although  an  advocate  for  planting  out  in  the  way  men- 
tioned, it  is  a  system  that  cannot  be  carried  beyond  certain 
limits  ;  if  flowers  are  required  in  mid-winter  and  early  spring, 
the  plants  which  are  to  produce  them  must  be  subjected  at 
times  to  a  strong  artificial  heat ;  and,  in  order  that  they  may 
thrive  under  such  conditions,  the  pots  must  be  full  of  healthy 
active  roots  ;  in  other  words,  they  must  be  what  all  practical 
men  understand  by  the  term  established.  In  order  to  force 
Strawberries,  for  instance,  successfully,  they  should  have  tha 
soil  in  which  they  ara  growing  matted  with  roots ;  and  the 
same  rule  holds  good  with  nearly  all  plants  that  are  to  be 
subjected  to  a  stroug  heat.  Cyclamens,  Azaleas,  Camellias, 
Pelargoniums,  and  most  kinds  of  bulbs,  will  not  force  well 
unless  the  soil  which  sustains  them  be  thoroughly  filled  with 
fibres ;  planting  out,  therefore,  requires  judgment  as  regards 
the  use  to  which  a  plant  is  to  be  put ;  for  its  blooming 
season,  and  similar  matters,  must  be  considered.  Plants 
for  the  decoration  of  rooms  cannot  be  too  well  rooted,  for,  if 
not  well  established,  they  soon  become  sickly,  the  leaves  turn 
yellow,  and  the  whole  plant  languishes  and  ultimately  dies. 
Eapidity  of  growth  is  generally  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
solidity.  When  grown  rapidly  during  summer,  and  taken  up 
and  potted  in  autumn,  they  must  be  shaded  for  a  time,  and  do 
not,  therefore,  acquire  that  hardiness  of  constitution  which  the 
autumn  sun  alone  can  bestow,  and  which  enables  them  to 
withstand  the  perils  of  winter  much  better  than  plants  more 
tenderly  nurtured.  John  Coknhill. 

Byfleet. 


Planting-out  Gardenias  for  Cut  Flowers. — Growing  Gar. 
denias  in  pots  ia  a  tedious  plan.  In  order  to  grow  them  well  the 
roots  must  have  a  run,  and  a  run,  too,  among  good  feeding  material. 
But  it  is  not  the  mere  gain  in  the  way  of  growth  to  which  growers 
in  general  have  to  look,  it  is  the  crop  of  flowers.  Well,  then,  if  any. 
one  wishes  to  have  them  by  the  bushel  make  a  young  plantation,  as 
is  often  done  with  Camellias,  and  let  the  plants  have  their  own  way 
for  a  while,  and  there  will  be  abundance  of  flowers  at  more  than  one 
season.  The  most  successful  practice  which  I  have  seen  in  this  way 
is  that  of  Mr.  Denning,  at  Lord  Londcsborough's,  Surbiton.  There 
a  narrow  pit  with  a  bed  on  each  side  is  devoted  to  Gardenias,  and 
there  the  flowers  are  magnificent  and  in  abundance  ;  the  foliage  is  of 
the  most  tempting  kind,  and  insects  seem  to  have  no  power  to  gain 
anything  like  a  foothold.  Since  I  saw  what  was  done  there  I  have 
tried  the  plan  myself,  and  with  the  very  best  success.  The  way  I 
did  was  to  take  a  portion  of  a  warm  temperate  house  in  which 
there  jwas  some  staging  ;  I  had  a  compost  of  loam,  peat,  and  leaf 
mould  mixed  together,  to  which  was  added  some  sand.  This  was 
placed  on  the  stone  bench,  levelled,  and  then  planted,  and  half  the 
attention  needed  for  pot  Gardenias  served  the  purpose  in  this  case. 
Several  dozens  planted  in  this  way  yield  quantities  of  bloom  to  sue- 
ceed  Camellias  and  to  take  their  place  up  to  November.  The  sorts 
which  I  have  used  are  G.  Fortunei  aud  radicans  ;  the  former  is  a 
vigorous  grower  and  needs  pruning ;  the  latter  may  be  allowed  to  go 
on  as  it  likes.  Syringing  aud  occasional  brushing  are  all  that  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  plants  clean.  X  have  advised  numbers  to  try 
this  method  of  cultivation  j  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
all  have  done  so  with  satisfaction  and  uniform  success. — James 
Anderson,  Meadoxohank  Nurseries,  TJddinriston,  N.B. 


Comfreys  for  the  Wild  Garden. — The  Symphytuma  or  Com. 
freys  are  most  valuable  for  the  shrubbery  and  wild  garden.  They 
grow  freely — in  fact,  rampantly,  under  trees  or  elsewhere,  and  are 
good  and  showy  plants.  S.  asperrimum  is  the  tallest,  growing  to 
6  feet,  and  has  red  flowers  changing  to  blue.  S.  caucasicum  (2  feet), 
white  flowers,  and  S.  tauricum  ( 3  feet) ,  also  with  white  flowers,  are  all 
fitted  for  naturalisation.  S.  bohemicum,  with  brilliant  red  flowers, 
only  growing  to  2  feet,  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  border,  as  is  the 
variegated  form  of  S.  officinale  (a  handsome  plant),  and,  perhaps,  S. 
tuberosum,  with  yellow  flowers,  though  I  am  not  certain  that  the 
latter  may  not  prove  too  rampant. — Oxon. 
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NOTES   OP   THE  WEEK. 


Mr".  Noel  Humphreys   haa   just   finiBhed   a  series  of  fifty 

eketchea  of  the  rarer  Alpine  flowera  from  life.  They  include  repre. 
BentatioDB  of  nearly  every  large  family  of  true  Alpine  flowers,  and 
are,  for  truth  to  Nature  and  pictorial  effect,  the  most  admirable 
sketches  of  plant-life  we  have  ever  seen.  They  are  to  be  reproduced 
in  colour  for  a  second  volume  of  "  Alpine  Flowers  for  English 
Gardens." 

Mb.  R.  Gilbert,  of  Burghley,  a  frequent  contributor  of  notea 

to  The  Garden,  won  the  Carter  £50  Cup  prize,  on  Wednesday  last, 
at  South  Kensington,  with  a  remarkably  fine  collection  of  vegetables. 
Mr.  Gilbert  originated  the  recent  successful  vegetable  shows,  and  has 
frequently  proved  that  his  skill  in  this  most  important  branch  of 
gardening  is  unsurpassed. 

A  MEETING  of  horticulturists  is  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  the 

21st  of  July  next,  at  six  o'clock  p.m.,  at  the  Criterion  Hotel,  Picca. 
dilly,  to  consider  the  best  means  of  carrying  out  the  pledge  to  hold 
an  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  during  the  year  1877. 

Me.  Geo.  Maw  has  succeeded  in  Sowering,  in  his  Lily-house 

at  Benthalt  Hall,  the  extremely  rare  Lilium  polyphyllum,  from 
North-west  India.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  cream  colour  freckled 
internally  with  linear  dark  purple  markings. 

The  entire  valuable  collection  of  plants  brought  together  by 

the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Bewloy,  of  Rockville,  Dublin,  will  be  disposed 
of  by  auction  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  inst.,  and  following  days. 
The  collection  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  F.  Rivers  sends  us  a  fine  specimen  of  Pear  Citron  des 

Carraes,  trained  as  an  upright  cordon,  and  laden  with  fruit.  The 
upright  or  columnar  form  of  trees  with  simple  stems  is,  for  certain 
positions  and  circumstances,  a  desirable  one. 

— ; —  We  are  now  having  figured  for  The  Garden  the  most 
distinct  and  important  varieties  of  Lettuce  in  the  very  remarkable 
collection  shown  at  Kensington,  on  Wednesday  last,  by  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co.,  of  Holborn.  We  propose  to  describe  all  the  really 
important  varieties  of  Lettuce  cultivated  in  Europe,  and  to  illustrate 
the  article  with  faithfully  drawn  wood-cuts  of  each  variety. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  Mr.  Darwin's  new  work,  "  Insec- 
tivorous plants,"  which  contains  within  its  450  pages  an  enormous 
number  of  facta  bearing  upon  this  interesting  question.  The  book 
is  of  such  importance  that  wo  must  defer  noticing  it  at  length  till  a 
future  occasion,  and  shall  now  content  ourselves  with  remarking  that 
it  affords  one  more  opportunity  of  admiring  the  lucid  style  of  the 
author,  his  skill  in  arranging  the  various  facts  set  before  his  readers, 
and  his  remarkable  powers  of  argument. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural   Society, 

held  at  South  Kensington,  Mr.  Berkeley  announced,  in  reference  to 
the  Potato  disease,  that  Mr.  Worthington  Smith  had  discovered  the 
true  resting  spores  of  the  Fungus  (Perocospora  infestans),  which 
produces  it.  Dr.  Masters,  in  alluding  to  the  subject,  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  through  its  scientific 
members,  Mr.  Berkeley  and  Mr.  W.  Smith,  had  really  done  valuable 
work  in  unravelling  the  mystery  connected  with  the  Potato  disease, 
and  stated  that  Mr.  Smith's  discovery  was  of  the  utmost  importance. 
The  so-called  new  Potato  disease,  it  was  added,  appears  to  be  merely 
a  form  of  the  ordinary  disease,  and  one  confined  to  American 
varieties,  that  have  been  produced  from  home-grown  sets. 

LinUM  GIGANTEUM  is  now  in  perfection  in  London  gardens. 

We  have  received  the  following  from  Mr.  D.  Uphill,  Moreton,  Dor- 
chester, recording  the  fine  proportions  it  attains  in  Dorsetshire  :— 
"In  your  number  for  March  6th,  p.  191,  Professor  Owen  has  given 
an  interesting  account  of  his  Lilium  giganteum,  grown  in  the 
open  air.  I  have  now  in  flower  a  specimen  much  larger.  The 
flower  stem  is  9  feet  1  inch  in  height,  and  is  6  inches  in 
circumference  at  2  feet  from  the  ground  ;  it  bears  eleven  flowers, 
nine  of  which  are  fully  developed  at  the  time  I  am  writing,  and  the 
others  juat  unfolding.  Each  flower  is  about  8  inches  in  length.  The 
effect  of  this  plant  is  extremely  fine,  and,  situate,  as  it  is,  in  a  bed  of 
Rhododendrons,  the  flat  heads  of  these  rather  add  than  otherwise  to 
its  stately  and  majestic  appearance.  After  flowering,  the  bulb 
dies  ;  but  perpetuates  itself  by  throwing  np  one  or  more  offsets.  The 
one  in  flower  here  is  an  offset  from  one  which  flowered  in  a  green, 
house  in  1872,  and,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  was  planted  out  of 
doors  in  the  situation  it  now  occupies.  In  1873,  it  increased 
considerably  in  size,  and  made  two  more  offsets ;  in  1874, 
three  more  were  made,  and  the  others  much  increased  in  size, 
80  that,  when  growth  commenced  this  season,  there  were  six 
bulbs  of  different  ag 's,  the  oldest  of  which  (three  years)  U  now 
in  flower  as  above  deso  ibed.  There  will  be,  I  hope,  two  bulbs  sufli- 
ciently  strong  to  flower  next  yiar,  and,  of  course,  others  fo'lowing  for 
succeeding  years.    Do  th  :  bulbs  ever  flower  in  less  than  three  years  ?  " 
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SLUGS  AND  POTATOES. 
When  looking  over  our  Potato  crop  here,  a  few  days  ago,  my  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  shrivelled  appearance  of  the  haulm  of  many  of 
the  plants,  which,  only  a  day  or  two  previously,  was  in  the  most 
robust  health.  As  these  shrivelled  plants  occurred  only  in  those  rows 
which,  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  I  had  purposely  left  unearthed,  I 
was  the  more  curious  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and,  on  close  examina- 
tion, this  was  easily  detected ;  for,  at  the  base  of  each  stem,  in  a 
small  hole,  made  by  the  haulm  having  been  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the 
wind,  were  found  about  a  dozen  minute  slugs,  which  had  cleverly 
eaten  their  way  clean  round  each  stem,  leaving  the  hard  or  central 
part  only  intact.  On  further  examination,  I  observed  that  nearly 
every  plant  was  either  partially  or  wholly  eaten  round  in  those 
rows  which  had  not  been  earthed  while  in  the  adjoining  and 
intermediate  rows,  which  had  been  earthed,  they  had  not  been 
attacked.  The  varieties  most  injured  were  the  Red-skinned  Flour- 
ball  and  Victoria,  and  I  doubt  not,  if  they  had  been  left  only  a  day 
or  two  longer,  that  every  plant  would  have  been  destroyed  ;  but  a 
good  top  dressing  of  soot  and  lime  prevented  any  further  mischief. 
I  have  never  before  seen  slugs  attack  the  Potato  in  this  way  to  such 
an  extent,  nor  can  I  understand  why  they  preferred  the  lower  part 
of  the  stem  to  the  younger,  or  upper  part,  or  even  the  foliage.  In 
many  of  the  neighbouring  cottage  gardens  I  have  since  discovered 
the  same  evil,  which  had  been  previously  been  attributed  to  other 
causes,  such  as  wire-worm,  blight,  and  disease.  Tho.mas  Challis. 
Wilton  Home,  Salisbury. 


The  Weather  and  its  eflfects  on  Vegetation. — Thunder, 
storms  occurred  here  on  the  2nd,  9th,  and  11th  of  .Tune.  At  noon,  on 
the  latter  day,  there  was  a  terrific  hail. storm,  which  completely 
covered  the  ground  an  inch  in  depth.  Some  of  the  hailstones  were 
of  imnxrase  size,  measuring  five-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
tender  foliage  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  vegetables,  was  much  injured; 
and  vegetation  generally  suffered  a  severe  check.  The  highest 
temperature  in  the  shade  (81°)  occurred  on  the  3rd,  and  the  lowest 
(36")  on  the  22nd  and  27th.  The  early  part  of  the  month  was 
exceedingly  fine ;  and  the  middle  part  very  stormy  and  boisterous, 
the  temperature  changeable,  and,  at  times,  unusually  low.  These 
climatic  conditions  being  very  conducive  to  the  growth  of  Potato 
disease,  it  has,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  made  its  appearance  unusually 
early,  and  has,  within  the  last  few  days,  spread  very  rapidly  among 
the  early  varieties. — Thomas  Challis,  The.  Gardens,  Wilton  House, 
Salishury. 

Disease  among  American  Potatoes. — I  have  some  American 
Late  Rose  Potatoes  which  have  been  completely  destroyed  by  pre- 
cisely the  same  disease  as  that  which  has  occurred  at  Chiswick  and 
other  places  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  about  one. third  of  the  plants  of  the 
same  kind  scattered  throughout  the  plot  have  shown  no  sign  of 
disease,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  grown  most  luxuriantly  and  have 
produced  a  good  crop  of  tubers.  I  find  that  many  others  in  this 
neighbourhood,  who  were  supplied  with  seed  from  the  same  source 
as  myself,  have  suffered  in  a  similar  manner.  During  the  late  and 
present  wot  aud  cool  weather  the  ordinary  Potato  disease  (Peronos- 
pora  infestans)  has  made  its  appearance  here. — John  D.  Mitchell, 
Falmouth. 

Potatoes  in  Yorkshire. — All  kinds  of  Potatoes  are  looking 
well  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  New  kidneys,  which  are 
well  supplied,  are  selling  in  the  market  at  from  Is.  to  23.  per  stone. 
I  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  disease ;  a  few  gaps  in  the  rows  may  be 
found  here  and  there  where  sets  have  not  germinated  ;  and,  when 
examined,  these  sets  ha<'e  been  found  to  be  quite  full  of  wire  worms. 
Some  of  the  tops  are  also  found  to  be  slightly  curled  ;  but,  since 
rain  fell  on  the  22nd  of  June,  the  appearance  of  the  curled  tops  has 
much  improved.  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  the  so-called  new 
disease  amongst  Potatoes  here ;  but  I  find  the  most  gaps  amongst 
Brownell's  Beauty,  one  of  the  new  American  varieties.  My  Snow- 
flakes  are  looking  very  well ;  of  1  lb.  of  seed  cut  up  into  thirtj-- 
four  sets,  thirty. one  are  growing  well.  I  examined  those  sets 
that  failed,  and  found  them  to  be  eaten  up  with  wirenorm.  I  took 
up  some  of  Headley's  Nonpareil  on  the  26Dh  of  June  ;  this  is  gene- 
rally thought  to  be  a  late  winter  Potato,  but  I  find  it  to  be  an  early 
variety. — Henry  Tayi.ob,  Fencote,  near  Bedale,  Yorl<s. 


Sutton's  Snowball  Cauliflower.— I  sowed  this  on  the  4th  of  March  last, 
planted  it  out  to  stand  on  tlie  iOtli  ot  April,  and  cut  the  first  head  on  the  16th  of 
Jnno,  ten  days  after  the  hand-light  Cauliflowers  came  into  use.  The  heads 
measure  from  3  to  6  inches  across,  are  white  as  curds,  and  perfectly  firm,  three 
filling  an  ordinary  vegetable  dish.  It  can  be  planted  15  inche?  apart.  It  is  the 
perfection  ot  what  a  Cauliflower  should  bo  for  the  table.— R.  Gilbebt,  Biir^hlf;/ , 
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WILD  GKASSES  FOE  BOUQUETS. 

Just  at  present  ia  meadows  and  hedge-rows  the  different 
varieties  of  wild  Grasses  can  be  obtained  in  perfection,  and 
they  should  be  much  more  extensively  employed  in  floral 
decorations  than  they  are,  for  not  even  the  most  delicate  green- 
house Fern  will  give  the  same  airy  look  to  a  vase  of  flowers 
that  a  few  spikes  of  wild  Grasses  will  impart.  Some  five  or 
six  years  ago  they  were  first  brought  into  requisition,  and,  ever 
since,  their  use  has  been  steadily  increasing.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  lay  in  a  store  of  the  different  varieties  of  Grasses  at  the 
present  time  for  use  during  the  winter  months  when  they 
cannot  be  obtained  in  the  fields.  In  cutting  them  for  this 
purpose  each  variety  should  be  tied  in  separate  bunches,  and 
care  should  be  taken 
that  they  are  not 
bruised  together,  for, 
if  this  is  the  case, 
when  the  bunch  is 
opened  each  spike 
will  be  found  to  have 
dried  in  its  crushed 
position,  and  its  form 
will  thus  be  quite 
spoilt,  and  its  value 
for  decorative  pur- 
poses destroyed.  All 
Grasses  should  be 
dried  in  an  upright 
position,  particularly 
those  of  a  drooping 
character.  Oats  while 
still  green,  are  also 
very  pretty  in  large 
arrangements,  espe- 
cially ears  of  Black 
Oats,  which  I  have 
but  very  seldom  seen 
used.  This  variety 
forms  a  charming 
contrast  to  ordinary 
Grasses  and  Sedges, 
and  I  have  constantly 
used  it  myself,  when 
I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  it.  The  great 
value  of  Grasses  is, 
that  in  addition  to 
giving  a  light  appear- 
ance to  a  vase,  a  large 
plume  of  handsome 
Grasses  and  Sedges 
enables  you  to  dis- 
pense with  many 
flowers.  To  some 
this  may  be  no  object, 
but  to  many  it  must 
be  a  matter  for  con- 
sideration. My  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  the  usefulness  of  the  bloom  of  the 
Eibbon  Grass  for  mingling  with  flowers,  and  I  can  bear 
testimony  to  its  utility  for  this  purpose.  The  bloom  has 
a  silver-like  lustre  in  some  stages  of  its  growth,  whilst  in 
others  it  assumes  a  rosy-pink  tint,  which  is  equally  pretty. 
In  the  trumpet  of  a  March  vase,  which  has  been  dressed 
with  pink  and  white  flowers,  a  few  spikes  of  the  Eibbon 
Grass  bloom  help  to  carry  up  the  colour  with  charming 
effect  into  the  green  of  the  other  Grasses,  flowers,  and 
foliage  employed  in  its  decoration.  For  a  trumpet  vase  the 
graceful  drooping  Oat  Grass  is  best  adapted.  The  common 
Horse-Tail  is  also  not  to  be  passed  over,  as  it,  like  the  Grasses, 
forms  a  valuable  addition  to  floral  decorations,  and  may  be 
found  growing  in  moist  places  in  country  lanes,  or  on  sand- 
banks by  the  sea.  In  Devonshire  it  is  to  be  found  in  most 
lanes,  while  about  Hythe,  in  Kent,  it  is  very  plentiful  along 


the  coast.  In  tazzas,  the  flowers  are  arranged  first,  and  the 
Grasses  afterwards ;  in  trumpets,  the  opposite  rule  obtains — 
the  Grasses  are  first  arranged,  and  then  the  flowers. 

A.  Hassakd. 


Wild  Grasses  and  Border  Flowers. 


Flowers  and  Leaves  and  their  Seasons. — The  always 
interesting  "  Daily  Rural  Life"  correspondent  of  "  Moore's  Rural  " 
records  changes  that  occurred  in  his  garden  analagous  to  some  that 
took  place  in  onr  own.  "  Whatever,"  he  says,  "  may  have  been  the 
cause,  the  fact  is  apparent  that  some  of  our  earliest  spring  flowers 
are  blooming  with  the  early  summer,  and  the  old  lines  of  demarca. 
tion  are  either  rubbed  out  or  have  become  very  tortuous.  For 
instance,  the  Chinese  Wistarias  have  heretofore  been  considered  as 
among  the  earliest  blooming  of  the  climbing  shrubs,  flowering 
before  the  appearance  of  the  leaves,  but  my  oldest  and  largest 
plant,  which  reaches  the  very  top  of  a  Sassafras  tree,  and  spreading 

out  over  its  branches, 
has  just  come  into 
bloom ;  hundreds  of  its 
long  lilac-  coloured 
racemes  swing  among 
the  green  leaves  and 
young  shoots  of  the 
plant  producing  them. 
There  were  no  flowers 
in  advance  of  the  leaves 
this  spring,  conse. 
qnently  we  will  have 
to  qualify  the  descrip. 
tion  generally  given  to 
this  plant,  inserting 
'usually'  blooming 
before  the  leaves  ap- 
pear, instead  of  the 
positive  assertion  that 
it  does  so  always. 
Then  here  are  Daphnes, 
Hawthorns,  Lilacs, 
Spira;as,  and  Silver- 
bell  trees  all  in  bloom 
at  the  same  time,  with, 
out  the  least  regard  to 
the  well,  established 
rules  of  propriety,  to 
eay  nothing  of  what 
has  been  said  of  them 
by  botanical  authori. 
ties.  Even  our  native 
Umbrella  Magnolia  has 
taken  to  '  sporting,' 
this  spring — the  flowers 
appearing  before  the 
leaves,  instead  of  after 
as  they  generally  do. 
Dr.  Gray,  in  describing 
this  species,  says  : — '  A 
low  tree,  with  leaves 
on  the  end  of  the  flower, 
ing  branches  crowded 
in  an  umbrella-like 
circle,  smooth  and 
green  on  both  sides, 
obovate-  lanceolate, 
pointed  at  both  ends,  1 
to  2  feet  long,  surrounding  a  large  white  flower  in  spring.'  The 
above  is  true  generally,  but  this  spring  was  an  exception,  for  there 
were  no  '  long  leaves  surrounding '  the  flowers  on  the  specimen  tree 
in  my  grounds,  although  it  bloomed  as  freely  as  ever.  I  might  cite 
scores  of  instances  of  the  wide  departure  from  the  general  rule  of 
budding  and  blooming  of  different  kinds  of  plants  during  the  present 
season,  but  those  already  noticed  are  sufficient  to  show  that  even  ttaid 
'  Dame  Nature  '  has  *  sportive  '  habits." 

Flowers  on  the  Table.— Leigh  Hunt  says  : — "Set  flowers  on 
your  table — a  whole  nosegay  if  you  can  get  it,  or  but  two  or  three, 
or  a  single  flower,  a  Rose,  a  Pink,  a  Daisy.  Bring  a  few  Daisies  cr 
Buttercups  from  your  last  field  walk,  and  keep  them  alive  in  a  little 
water ;  preserve  but  a  bunch  of  Clover,  or  a  handful  of  flowering 
Grass — one  of  the  most  elegant  of  Nature's  productions — and  you 
have  something  on  your  table  that  reminds  you  of  the  country,  and 
gives  you  a  link  with  the  poets  that  have  done  it  most  honour.  Put 
a  Rose,  or  a  Lily,  or  a  Violet  on  your  table,  and  you  and  Lord  Bacon  . 
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have  a  oastom  ia  common,  for  this  great  and  wise  man  was  in  the 
habit  of  having  flowers  in  season  set  upon  his  table,  we  believe, 
morning,  noon,  and  night — that  is  to  say,  at  all  meals,  seeing  that 
they  were  growing  all  day.  Now  here  is  a  fashion  that  will  last  yon 
for  ever,  if  yon  please — never  change  with  silks,  and  velvets,  and 
silver  forks,  nor  be  dependent  on  caprice,  or  some  fine  gentleman  or 
lidy  who  have  nothing  but  caprice  and  changes  to  give  them  import- 
aice  and  a  sensation.  Flovvers  on  morning  tables  are  especially 
saited  to  them.  They  look  like  the  happy  wakening  of  the  creation  ; 
they  bring  the  breath  of  Nature  into  your  room ;  they  seem  the 
r3preseutative  and  embodiment  of  the  very  smiles  of  your  home, 
the  graces  of  good  morrow." 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

FORCING  STRAWBBREIBS. 
Im  forcing  Strawborries  care  must  be  taken  that  the  runners 
are  healthy,  and  from  plants  that  are  full  of  bloom,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  Keen's  Seedling,  which  is  still  a  good  early 
sort,  but  I  prefer  Black  Prince  for  the  first  crop,  if  it  is 
required  to  be  ripe  by  the  20th  of  March.  For  this  purpose, 
a  few  good  runners  should  be  planted  out  in  August  or  as 
early  as  possible,  in  a  sheltered,  sunny  spot,  having  good  soil, 
every  attention,  as  regards  watering  and  cleanliness,  being 
devoted  to  them.  In  the  following  spring,  as  soon  as  the 
bloom  buds  have  risen  clear  of  the  crown,  they  must  all  be 
pinched  off ;  and,  if  any  plants  should  prove  barren,  which  is 
often  the  case  with  Keen's  Seedling,  they  should  be  pulled  out. 
Pinching  out  the  blooms  causes  the  runners  to  bo  both  earlier 
and  stronger,  and  this  assures  a  good  crop  of  fine  early  fruit. 
In  layering  the  runners,  some  clean  3-inch  pots  should  be 
filled  with  good  strong  fibrous  loam,  in  a  rough  state,  without 
any  drainage.  Then  take  a  dibber,  made  from  an  old  spade 
handle,  sharpen  the  point,  and  make  as  many  holes  as  are 
wanted  round  the  Strawberry  plants.  Enlarge  the  holes 
sufficiently  to  take  in  the  3-inch  pots  up  to  the  rim,  when  the 
hole  will  be  deep  enough  below  the  pot  for  the  water  to  drain 
into  it.  This  also  keeps  the  roots  from  growing  into  the 
soil  after  passing  through  the  drainage  holes.  When  a  pot 
has  been  placed  in  each  hole,  insert  in  the  centre  of  the  pot  a 
good  healthy  runner,  secured  with  a  small  hooked  peg,  made 
from  au  old  Birch  besom.  Keeping  the  soil  moist  causes  them 
to  root  more  quickly.  Nothing  weakens  young  plants  more 
than  allowing  them  to  become  too  dry  in  those  small  pots, 
which  is  often  the  case.  Examine  the  pots  frequently  by 
lifting  them  out  of  the  hole,  to  see  if  the  young  roots  are 
coming  freely  through  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  if  so,  they  must 
be  shifted  as  soon  as  possible,  for  if  they  get  matted  round  the 
pot,  it  gives  a  check  and  causes  delay.  In  re-potting,  the 
fruiting  pots  should  bo  thoroughly  clean  and  well-drained. 
Five-inch  pots  are  large  enough  for  the  earliest  crop,  and 
G-inch  for  the  later ;  if  a  larger  size  be  used  they  take  longer 
to  fill  with  roots,  and  the  crown  not  getting  ripe  when  it 
should,  weak  flower-stems,  which  are  few  in  number,  are 
caused.  The  soil  for  potting  should  be  a  strong  fibrous  loam 
from  the  top  of  an  old  pasture,  and  ought  to  be  stacked  up 
about  three  months  before  it  is  used.  To  every  four  barrow- 
loads  put  a  barrowful  of  thoroughly  rotten  manure,  mixed  well 
together,  and,  in  potting,  make  the  soil  quite  solid,  as  the 
plants  root  better,  hold  less  water,  and  keep  sweet  longer  by 
this  method,  which  is  essential  where  fine  fruit  with  good 
flavour  is  aimed  at.  Three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  depth  should 
be  left  unfilled  for  watering,  so  that  the  ball  gets  thoroughly 
soaked  through  every  time  it  is  watered.  When  potting  is 
finished,  place  the  plants  on  a  bed  of  rough  ashes  or  clinkers, 
6  inches  deep,  in  an  open  sunny  situation,  far  enough  apart  to 
allow  the  foliage  plenty  of  room.  Fill  in  between  the  pots 
■with  fine  ashes  up  to  the  rim ;  this  keeps  the  roots  at  a 
uniform  temperature,  and  they  require  less  water.  Give  a 
good  syringing  over  head  every  fine  day  as  the  sun  declines, 
and  pay  every  attention  to  watering  at  the  roots.  When  the 
pots  are  tolerably  well  filled  with  roots,  a  little  manure-water, 
fresh  made  from  cow  or  sheep-dung,  should  be  given  once  or 
twice  a  week,  and  when  the  plants  are  in  fruit  mix  a  little 
guano  with  it,  or  soot.  As  soon  as  the  hoar-frosts 
make  their  appearance,  the  syringing  over  head  must  bo 
dispensed  with,  and  the  plants  must  bo  kept  drier  at  the  roots, 


to  ripen  them  up  well.  As  the  frosts  get  harder,  and  the 
growth  finished,  cover  the  pots  over  with  fine  dry  ashes,  keep- 
the  crowns  clear,  and  allowing  them  to  remain  till  wanted  for 
forcing,  unless  cool  frames  are  available,  which  is  not  often  the 
case  in  the  autumn.  If  they  remain  outside,  it  is  well  to  have 
some  Fern,  or  loose  litter  to  throw  over  them  during  severe 
frosts,  uncovering  them  at  every  opportunity,  if  it  be  only 
for  an  hour  or  two.  When  commencing  to  force,  the  third 
week  in  December  is  a  good  time  to  put  the  first  batch  in,  and 
these  should  be  ripe  about  the  third  week  in  JMiarch,  as  it  takes 
from  eleven  to  thirteen  weeks  from  the  start  to  the  finish, 
according  as  the  weather  is  favourable  or  not.  Prepare  a  pit, 
with  a  bed  of  leaves  or  tan,  into  which  to  plunge  the  plants  ; 
the  heat  should  be  about  70°  or  75°,  not  more.  Plenty  of  air 
should  be  given  to  keep  the  atmosphere  dry  and  sweet,  as 
nothing  is  more  injurious  than  a  close,  stagnant  atmosphere. 
The  night  temperature  should  be  about  .50",  with  an  increase 
of  •5'^  in  the  day,  according  to  the  weather.  As  soon  as  the 
flower-buds  make  their  appearance,  give  a  rise  of  5°,  and  no 
more — too  high  a  temperature  weakens  the  buds.  When  the 
trusses  begin  to  rise  freely  from  the  crowns,  the  plants  should 
be  placed  tolerably  near  the  glass,  where  they  can  have  plenty 
of  air,  and  should  be  subjected  to  a  night  temperature  of  about 
60°,  with  a  rise  of  8°  or  10°  in  the  day.  Fire-heat  should  be 
cautiously  used  till  the  fruit  has  set,  and  it  is  better  to  allow 
the  heat  to  fall  a  few  degrees  on  a  cool  night  than  to  force  the 
plants  too  rapidly.  Light  and  fresh  air  are  indispensable  in 
early  forcing,  and  as  the  blooms  begin  to  expand  a  drier  atmo- 
sphere must  be  maintained,  only  sufficient  water  at  the  roots 
being  given  to  keep  the  plants  in  active  growth.  Any  stag- 
nant water  about  the  roots  is  injurious  to  the  plants,  and, 
when  in  bloom,  it  is  well  to  rub  the  hand  across  the  flowers 
twice  a  day,  as,  when,  fully  expanded,  this  distributes  the 
pollen,  and  causes  the  fruit  to  swell  more  equally.  A  little  air 
should  be  left  on  all  night,  but  avoid  draughts  ;  and,  when  the 
fruits  are  fairly  set,  they  will  stand  without  injury  a  tempera- 
ture of  60°  to  66°  at  night,  with  a  rise  of  15°  or  20°  with  sun- 
heat.  Water  must  also  be  more  liberally  supplied,  a  weak 
liquid  manure  being  used  alternately  with  it.  When  the  fruit 
fairly  commences  to  swell,  all  of  it,  but  about  ten  or  a  dozen  of 
the  best,  must  be  thinned  off  each  plant ;  for  there  is  no  gain 
in  leaving  too  many  to  ripen,  at  a  sacrifice  of  both  size  and 
quality.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  colour,  withhold 
manure,  and  use  nothing  but  clear  water,  with  the  chill  taken 
off  it.  Any  leaves  that  shade  the  fruit  should  be  pegged  on 
one  side,  to  give  colour  and  flavour  to  the  fruit ;  and,  as  the 
season  advances,  and  we  get  to  the  end  of  April,  a  more  airy 
and  cooler  atmosphere  will  give  higher  colour  and  better 
flavour.  Suitable  kinds  for  forcing  are  Black  Prince  for  March ; 
if  not  required  earlier  than  April,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury  is  both  hardy  and  prolific,  and  forces  well ;  Keen's 
Seedling  is  a  good  early  sort,  but  requires  care  in  taking  the 
runners  from  fruitful  plants  ;  Eclipse,  President,  Sir  Harry, 
and  Sir  Charles  Napier,  are  all  good  forcers  and  prolific,  the 
latter  is  beautiful  in  colour,  but  rather  acid.  For  the  latest 
crop,  there  is  nothing  superior  to  the  British  Queen. 

Waterdale,  St.  Helens.  James  Smith. 


THE  BEST  TIME  TO  THIN  PEACHES. 
I  riAVE  almost  invariably  noticed  that  those  Peach  trees  which  set 
the  thinnest  crop  of  fruit  generally  stoned  the  greatest  quantity 
proportionately — that  is,  they  seldom  dropped  any  portion  of  their 
crop  at  the  critical  period ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  fruit  was 
generally  larger  and  finer;  and  this  happens,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  with  trees  carrying  quite  as  heavy  a  crop  as  another 
equally  vigorous,  but  upon  which  the  fruit  has  been  thinned  down 
from  a  thick-set  to  the  same  standard.  Now,  if  these  results  are 
constant — and  I  think  they  are — it  follows  that  early  and  complete 
thinning  would  be  the  wisest  practice  to  ensure  a  fine  crop.  I  appre- 
hend the  general  practice  still  is  to  thin  partially  when  the  fruit  is 
about  the  size  of  Peas ;  again  before  stoning  commences  ;  and,  finally, 
when  the  stoning  process  is  completed.  A  healthy  Peach  tree  will 
set  an  enormous  quantity  of  fruit  under  favourable  circumstances  ; 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  if  all  that  sets,  or  a  great  part  of  it,  is  left 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  it  must  be  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  of 
vitrour,  which  is  lost  for  the  season,  so  far  as  the  crop  is  concerned. 
It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  mere  setting  process  is  not 
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accomplished  without  an  expenditure  of  energy  ;  and,  if  so,  the  sua- 
tentation  of  an  over-abnndant  set  afterwards  must  be  still  more 
debilitating — even  more  so,  perhaps,  than  we  can  readily  estimate  or 
gauge.  Considering  the  liability  of  Peach  trees  to  drop  their  buds 
nnder  glass,  it  is  not  advisable,  generally,  to  thin  the  buds  previous 
to  flowering — unless,  as  happens  with  some  varieties  and  in  some 
soils,  the  flower-buds  occupy  the  place  of  the  leaf-buds  also.  When 
this  is  the  case,  then  all  the  side-buds  of  each  group  should  be 
removed  without  scruple,  as  the  centre-bud — the  flower-bud  proper 
— is  always  the  best  and  the  firmest  seated.  The  Noblesse  Peach  is 
exceedingly  apt  to  make  more  flower-buds  than  leaf. buds  ;  and,  but 
for  the  few  of  the  latter  which  generally  break  at  the  base  of  the 
shoot,  and  the  one  at  the  point,  it  would  often  be  diflicult  to  lay  in 
a  stock  of  young  wood — consequently  it  is  seldom  safe  to  shorten 
the  shoots  of  this  variety  at  pruning-time.  We  have  not  ventured,  as 
yet,  to  thin  completely  at  the  beginning,  but  we  thin  very  freely  as 
soon  as  the  fruits  are  fairly  set.  There  are  always  some  fruit  set 
but  imperfectly,  which  the  experienced  eye  can  tell  at  once  will 
never  come  to  anything.  These  are  the  smallest  which  lag  behind  in 
swelling  from  the  beginning,  and  should  be  removed  first  and  at  once, 
and  afterwards  the  promising  fruit  should  be  thinned  out  to  4  or 
5  inches  asunder  on  the  shoot.  This  will  leave  ample  to  reckon 
upon  for  a  crop  ;  they  may  even  be  reduced  again  before  stoning, 
when  the  leading  fruit  can  be  distinguished.  A  writer  on  the  Peach 
in  these  pages  (the  "  Gardener")  once  stated  that  he  left  some  of  all 
sizes  at  thinning,  and  by  this  means  secured  a  longer  succession  of 
fruit  from  the  same  tree — a  statement  which,  if  trae,  is  contrary  to 
my  experience.  The  only  results  I  ever  noticed  of  leaving  the 
sm^lest  fruit  at  the  beginning,  was  that  the  fruit  was  proper, 
ticihately  small  at  the  ending  without  prolonging  the  succession  in 
the  least.  The  idea  is  erroneous,  for  the  small  fruit  sets  at  the  same 
time  as  the  large — the  inferiority  in  size  being  due  to  a  lack  of  vigour, 
instead  of  later  setting.  J.  S. 


FRUITS  :  SWEET  OE  ACID— WHICH  SHALL  WE 
GROW? 
This  is  a  question  which  I  put  seriously  to  housekeepers  and  horti. 
culturists.  The  matter,  as  far  as  puddings,  pies,  and  even  preserves 
go,  is  very  much  in  their  own  hands.  We  may  either  grow  or  buy 
our  sugar  at  will.  On  the  former  plan  we  have  our  sugar  free,  on 
the  latter  at  wholesale  or  retail  prices.  Habit  has  established  the 
custom  of  growing  sour  fruits — I  use  the  term  relatively — for 
culinary  purposes  ;  these  fruits  have  to  be  sweetened  before  they  are 
eatable  ;  the  more  acid  the  fruit  the  more  sugar  is  used,  and  vice 
vers<). .  It  follows  that  it  might  be  possible  to  use  fruit  for  culinary 
purposes  so  sweet  as  to  enable  us  wholly  to  dispense  with  sugar. 
Prejudice  stands  ready  to  protest  that  by  so  doing  we  sacrifice 
flavouj'.  How  so  ?  unless,  indeed,  we  are  prepared  to  contend  that 
Beet  and  Cane  sugar,  which  are  those  mostly  employed  to  sweeten 
our  other  fruits,  are  better,  sweeter,  higher-flavoured,  than  the  sugar 
secreted  in  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  or  other  fruits.  But  such  an  argu- 
ment proves  too  much,  and  really  asserts  that  our  artiflcial  componnd- 
ings  are  better  thon  Nature's  more  perfect  mixture.  We  certainly  do 
not  act  so  in  regard  to  our  dessert  fruit.  In  them  we  prefer  sugar  of 
Nature's  manufacture  and  storing,  else  as  far  as  mere  texture  goes, 
many  kitchen  Apples  would,  with  plentiful  additions  of  sugar,  be  equal 
to  sweeter  dessert  fruit.  But  custom  and  common  senseare  in  accord  in 
reference  to  our  dessert  fruits,  and  seemingly  divorced  in  regard  toour 
cooked  fruits.  Assuredly  it  is  not  a  very  reasonable  proceeding  to  grow 
sour  fruit,  in  order  to  pile  sugar  over  it  both  before  and  after  cooking, 
when  fruits  sweet  enough  for  almost  every  palate  might  be  grown  with 
equal  ease,  on  the  same  area,  and  to  the  same  or  greater  weight.  The 
argument  of  superior  flavour  has  no  foundation  in  reason,  and  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  trial.  No  Apples  will  make  a  finer  pudding  or  pie 
than  the  Alfriston,  Bibston  Pippin,  or  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  On  the 
contrary,  the  two  latter  have  an  aroma  that  the  best  kitchen 
Apples  cannot  reach.  True,  they -may  be  too  sweet  for  some  palates. 
To  those  who  prefer  acid  Apples  without  sugar  we  have  nothing  to 
say  ;  they  will,  of  course,  continue  to  eat  them.  But  those  who 
sweeten  their  tarts  of  Lord  Suffield,  Norfolk  Beefing,  Gloria  Mundi, 
and  Wellington  up  to  the  Ribston  Pippin  standard  of  sweetness,  had 
far  better  reduce  their  grocer's  bill  by  using  the  sugar  at  first-hand 
and  free  of  cost,  in  their  dessert  Apples.  Already  this  advice  is  being 
acted  upon  in  regard  to  Pears  for  stewing,  and  for  puddings  and  pies. 
Some,  however,  almost  need  to  be  told  that  Pears  make  better  pud. 
dings  and  pies  than  Apples,  as  well  as  that  the  best  dessert  Pears,  just 
before  they  are  fit  for  table,  are  best  for  both,  as  well  as  for  stewing. 
Let  anyone  try  Marie  Louise,  GIou  Morceau,  Beurre  Diel,  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  or 
Brown  or  Golden  Beurre,  and  he  would  not  care  to  eat  any 
more   of   Black   Worcester,   or   Catillac,   or  even  of  TJvedale's  St. 


Germain,  unless  it  might  be  the  latter  in  March  or  April, 
after  even  the  Easter  Beurre  —  one  of  the  finest  dessert  Pears 
in  existence,  as  well  as  our  very  best  for  stewing,  and  puddings  and 
pies — had  gone  out  of  season.  The  same  principle  is  applicable  to 
Plums.  Why  cook  Bnllaces,  Damsons,  or  even  Victorias,  when  Gages 
in  abundance,  Jeft'erson's  and  Golden  Drops  are  filled  with  sugar  and 
the  most  delicious  juices  ready  to  hand?  Much  sugar  might  bo 
saved  in  preserving  fruit  by  growing  only,  or  mostly,  the  sweetest. 
As  things  have  been  managed  in  the  past,  the  sweetest  varieties 
have  been  ticketed  insipid,  And  why  ?  Because  all  fruits  of  the 
same  species  have  generally  been  sugared  alike — pound  for  pound, 
or  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit,  according 
to  the  receipt  of  the  books  on  house-keeping,  and  this  whether  it 
contained  10  or  20  per  cent,  of  saccharine  matter,  with  as  much 
immutability  as  the  old  Medio-Persian  law,  or  that  of  three  minutes 
to  the  boiling  of  an  egg — big  or  little.  Hence,  of  course,  the  best, 
that  is,  the  sweetest,  fruits  were  sugared  to  excess  and  made  insipid, 
and  many  inferior  fruits  were  and  are  under-sugared,  and  run  into 
rottenness  and  acetous  fermentation.  Why,  even  among  Apricots, 
there  are  wide  differences  in  the  proportions  of  saccharine  matter, 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  Kaisha  ought  not 
to  have  so  much  sugar  as  the  Moorpark,  and  that  this  a"ain 
is  sweeter  than  the  Breda.  Of  course  there  is  a  much  wider 
range  among  Plums,  and  indeed  a  considerable  difference  is 
allowed  between  Gages  and  other  varieties,  although  the  matter 
has  not  been  considered  with  that  thoroughness  and  minuteness 
in  regard  to  the  different  varieties  that  its  importance  demands. 
Coming  down  to  bush  fruits,  what  differences  in  the  per-centage  of 
sugar  we  find  in  the  different  varieties  of  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and 
Raspberries  !  Yet  they  are  all  cooked  and  preserved  on  the  principle 
of  pound  per  pound,  or  so  much  per  pound,  all  round.  Strawberries 
are  often  totally  ruined  by  an  excess  or  a  deficiency  of  sugar,  arising 
from  an  utter  disregard  of  the  per-centage  already  e.xisting  in 
different  varieties.  This  not  only  varies  with  the  sorts,  but  likewise 
with  the  seasons,  and  some  general  means  should  be  devised  for 
testing,  with  sufficient  approximation  to  exactness,  the  per-centage 
of  sugar  before  the  fruit  is  preserved.  But  my  object  now  is  to 
advocate  the  cultivation  of  the  sweetest  varieties  of  fruits  chiefly  or 
only,  and  thus  to  secure  the  sugar  in  our  fruit.puddings  and  pies,  and 
as  much  as  practicable  of  it  in  onr  preserves,  free  of  cost. — D,  T. 
Fish,  in  the  "  Florist." 


The  best  Stock  for  the  Illorello  Cherry.— This  useful 
Cherry  succeeds  best  with  me  when  worked  on  the  Cerasus  mahaleb  ; 
in  fact,  there  is  no  comparison,  both  as  regards  health  and  produc- 
tiveness, between  those  worked  on  this  stock  and  those  on  the 
ordinary  Cherry  stock.  Here  we  have  several  trees  of  it  on  both 
kinds  of  stock,  and  although  all  are  treated  exactly  alike,  the  most 
casual  observer  could  pick  out  those  on  the  Cerasus  stock  by  their 
luxuriant  appearance  and  the  magnificent  crops  which  they  bear  ; 
they  also  appear  to  escape  the  attacks  of  black  fly,  which  is  so  great 
an  enemy  to  the  Cherry  tree.  I  am  aware  that  in  soils  naturally 
suited  to  the  Cherry,  such  as  those  where  good  brick  earth  abounds, 
few  trees  are  more  healthy  or  productive  than  this  Cherry.  I  have 
seen  trees  of  it  in  Middlesex  which,  although  they  had  received  no 
attention  whatever  for  years,  for  health  and  productiveness  were 
unsurpassed;  but  favourable  conditions  of  soil,  such  as  existed  in  this 
instance,  cannot  always  be  commanded.  In  order  to  overcome  the 
difficulty,  therefore,  of  bad  soil,  I  have  found  nothing  so  successful 
as  getting  this  Cherry  worked  on  the  stock  just  named.  For  pre. 
serving  in  brandy  the  Morello  is  without  a  rival,  and  for  the  length  of 
time  during  which  it  may  be  kept  in  good  condition  for  culinary 
purposes  it  has  no  equal.  It  will  succeed  in  almost  any  aspect,  and 
by  having  a  tree  or  two  of  it  on  a  southern  exposure,  and  others  in 
the  coldest  situation  at  command,  its  bearing  season  may  be  greatly 
prolonged. — James  Gkoom,  Eenham  Hall,  Wangford. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Destroying  the  Pear  Tree  Slug.— Some  years  ago  I  had  some  trouVjlewith 
this  insect,  on  a  west  wall  furnished  with  largre  trees  of  Marie  Louise,  Passe 
Colmar,  Brown  Beurrcf,  and  other  Pears.  I  ultimately  g;ot  rid  of  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  lauch  improved  the  health  of  the  trees,  by  (leluging  them  with  strong 
soot  and  lime  water,  applied  forcibly  by  means  of  the  garden-engine,  at  pretty 
freciuent  intervals. — E.  Hobdat,  Ravt^ei/  Abbei/. 

Alpine  Strawberries  from  Runners  best.— Some  stale  that  these  should 
always  be  raised  from  seed.  I  have  raised  many  iuthat  way,  and  have  found 
nayself  disappointed,  in  having  a  portion  of  them  produce  inferior  fruit  to 
those  from  which  the  seeds  were  obtained.  Thus  I  obtained  a  mixture  of  good 
and  inferior  varieties,  a  result  in  no  way  desirable. — J.  M. 

Covering  Peach  Borders.— Mr.  Temple,  of  Blenheim,  writing  in  the 
"  Florist,"  doubts  if  the  ordinary  covering  of  fermenting  material  is  the  right 
one  for  Vine  and  Peach-house  borders.  He  considers  a  covering  of  dry  litter  or 
Fern  the  best, 
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THE     FLOWER     GARDEN. 

NOTES  ON  HARDY  FLOWERS. 
Some  of  your  readers,  as  fond  of  hardy  flowers  as  myself,  might  be 
glad  to  see  a  few  remarks  on  those  which  have  done  well 
with  me  in  Oxfordshire.  Alstrojmeria  anrea  is  now  very  showy 
and  a  vigorous  plant.  The  others  have  not  yet  flowered  this 
season.  The  yellow  Aconitum  lycoctonum  is  a  strong  and  distinct 
species,  and  not  at  all  particular  as  to  soil  or  situation.  Achillea 
aurea  is,  I  think,  the  best,  the  flowers  being  of  a  deep  yellow. 
Adonis  vernalis  was  very  fine  when  in  bloom,  the  individual  flowers 
being  4  inches  across.  It  likes  a  somewhat  moist  soil.  Agrostemma 
flos  Jovis  is  worth  growing,  not  being  rampant,  and  only  growing 
about  12  or  18  inches  in  height,  and  the  flowers  a  good  crimson. 
I  do  not  know  whether  Agath^a  coolestis  is  hardy  on  rock- work  ;  it 
certainly  is  not  so  in  a  border.  Aquilegia  chrysantha  and  Armeria 
cephalotes  alba  are  good  border  plants — the  former  a  clear  yellow 
with  good  spurs,  and  the  latter  a  pure  white.  Aubrietia  Hender. 
sonii  I  think  the  best ;  the  flowers  are  of  good  size  and  colour. 
Aphyllanthes  monspeliensis  is  a  rather  pi-etty  little  plant,  about 
a  foot  high,  with  rush.like  leaves  and  blue  flowers.  Bocconia  cordata 
is  a  very  fine  and  stately  plant  when  isolated  on  the  turf,  and  is  now 
in  full  flower,  although  tbe  chief  beauty  is  in  its  leaves  and  habit. 
With  me  it  is  now  about  10  feet  high,  and  almost  too  rampant  for 
borders.  Brodiaja  coccinea  is  well  worth  growing,  and  is  a  rather 
uncommon  bulbous  plant,  with  nodding  tubular  flowers  of  a  good 
crimson  ;  the  segments  recurved,  of  a  pea-green  colour.  B.  grandi- 
flora  grows  about  9  inches  high,  the  flowers  a  blue-purple,  in  umbels, 
and  also  deserves  a  place  in  all  collections  of  hardy  bulbs.  Camasaia 
escnlenta,  another  handsome  bulbous  plant  with  violet. coloured 
flowers,  should  never  be  omitted.  Catananche  coerulea  is  of  almost 
too  straggling  a  habit,  although  the  individual  flowers  are  pretty. 
Of  Campanulas  we  have  a  great  variety  here.  Perhaps  the  best  of 
the  taller.growiug  varieties  are  C.  grandiflora,  C.  persicifolia  and  its 
white  variety,  Van  Honttei,  and  C.  pyramidalis  ;  and  of  the  smaller 
varieties,  C.  carpatica  (both  blue  and  white),  C.  nobilis  (both  the 
reddish.pnrple  and  the  white),  C.  puUa,  C.  Eaineri,  0.  garganica, 
C.  pumila,  C.  p.  alba,  C.  Hendersonii,  and  the  old  C.  turbinata. 
Chelidonium  majus  fl.  pi.  is  a  showy  and  vigorous  plant,  but 
is  far  surpassed  by  C.  japonicum,  with  its  large  yellow  flowers, 
and  which  grows  about  18  inches  high.  Chekne  obliqua  is 
seldom  seen  in  gardens,  bat  is  quite  one  of  the  best  of 
hardy  plants,  with  large  purple  flowers,  in  dense  terminal 
spikes.  It  requires  a  moist  soil,  with  a  good  dash  of  vegetable 
mould.  The  Dodecatheons  are  all  good  plants,  and  increase 
rapidly,  if  accommodated  with  some  vegetable  mould  and  a  half- 
shady  position.  Perhaps  D.  Jeffreyanum  is  the  best,  but  D. 
integrifolium  runs  it  hard  and  is  dwarfer.  I  have  not  flowered  D. 
splendidum  yet,  but  it  comes  with  a  good  character.  The  Doroni. 
cums  are  too  rampant  for  the  border,  but  are  fine  showy  plants  for 
the  wild  garden.  I  have  one  quite  dwarf  species  about  6  inches  high, 
which  does  for  the  garden  proper,  but  I  do  not  know  its  name.  It  is 
dwarfer  than  D.  caucasicum.  Of  the  Dracocephalums,  D.  austriacum 
and  D.  argunense  are  good ;  the  flowers  are  a  fine  blue ;  per. 
haps  C.  grandiflornm  is  the  best — but  I  cannot  grow  it.  It  never 
appears  a  second  year  ;  but,  perhaps  the  difficulty  is  in  getting  good 
plants  to  start  with.  The  old  Drjas  octopetala,  with  white  flowers 
and  yellow  stamens,  is  a  pretty  plant  in  light  and  moist  soils,  and  D. 
Drammondii,  with  yellow  flowers,  is  a  good  companion.  The  Eryn- 
giums  are  all  good,  and  quite  distinct  from  other  hardy  plants.  I 
have  a  plant  with  smooth  entire  leaves,  sent  to  me  under  the  name 
of  E.  falcatum,  but  I  cannot  identify  it.  E.  alpinnm  and  amethys- 
tinum  are  perhaps  the  best.  E.  bromeliicfolium  is  not  hardy. 
It  grows  with  me  to  7  or  8  feet,  but  is  never  seen  a  second  year. 
Som.e  of  the  hardy  Geraniums  are  very  handsome  plants.  G.  iberi. 
cum  and  G.  platypetalum  have  made  a  splendid  show  this  year  with 
their  large  violet  flowers.  The  old  G.  striatum  is  a  pretty  old 
border  plant,  and  G.  pha3ura  with  small,  nearly  black,  flowers,  is 
interesting,  though  not  showy.  Here  I  may  mention  a  near  relation. 
Pelargonium  Bndlichorianum,  perfectly  hardy,  and  with  large  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  which  should  not  be  omitted  in  a  collection.  The 
double  forms  of  G.  pratense  are  also  worth  growing.  We  have  a 
very  fine  Gaillardia  now  in  bloom  (G.  Telemachi)  raised,  I 
believe,  by  Messrs.  Henderson,  and  a  hardy  plant.  It  is  at 
present  the  most  showy  flower  in  the  borders.  Of  the  Helianthe- 
mums,  the  old  H.  venustum,  with  fine  red  flowers,  is  good,  particu- 
larly when  associated  with  the  pure  white  Helianthemum,  christened 
by  Messrs.  Henderson  The  Bride,  but  all  are  surpassed  by  H. 
ocymoides,  botttr  known  by  the  name  of  Cistus  algarvonsis, 
which  grows  to  the  height  of  over  2  feet,  and  is  smothered 
with  fine  bright  yellow  flowers  of  good  size,  and  with  a 
dark  purple  eye.     The  Pankias  are  nearly  all  good,  and  are  just 


coming  richly  into  bloom.  The  larger  kinds  look  best  where 
springing  from  the  turf  in  the  recesses  of  shrubberies.  To  secure  a 
full  development  of  leaf  and  flower,  do  not  grudge  them  a  good  loam 
with  plenty  of  vegetable  matter,  and  they  will  repay  the  attention. 
The  Heracleums,  of  which  I  have  six  species  in  the  wild  garden,  are 
only  fitted  for  rough  places,  where  they  look  well  even  in  decay, 
their  leafless  skeletons  shivering  in  the  breeze.  The  variegated 
H.  Sphondylium,  not  being  so  rampant,  might  perhaps  be  used  at  the 
back  of  a  wide  mixed  border.  The  Heleniums  and  Heliantbnses  look 
well  in  autumn,  and  grow  vigorously  in  a  wild  garden,  which  perhaps 
is  the  place  best  suited  for  them.  Helianthus  orgyalis  is  a  very  tall 
and  particularly  graceful  perennial.  It  will  be  all  the  better  for 
thinning  out  the  superfluous  shoots  when  young,  choosing  the  weakest 
for  that  purpose.  Do  not  omit  the  double  Rockets  (Hesperis)  from 
the  mixed  border ;  both  the  purple  and  the  white  forms  (they  are 
delioionsly  scented),  or  the  single  kind  from  the  shrubberies. 

Of  the  Christmas  Hoses,  the  finest,  in  my  opinion,  is  H.  niger 
maximus,  which  attains  the  height  of  2  or  2^:  feet,  and  flowers 
earlier  than  the  other  kinds.  Jaborosa  integrifolia  is  an  uncommon 
perennial,  and  deserves  a  place.  Coming  from  Buenos  Ayres,  it 
requires  a  warm  situation,  and  light  well-drained  loam.  It  has 
large  white  tubular  flowers,  and  is  very  sweet-scented.  It  grows 
about  1  foot  in  height,  and  has  been  in  bloom  here  for  a  mouth  past. 
The  different  varieties  of  Liatris  will  soon  be  in  bloom,  and  are  all 
showy  perennials.  L.  pycnostachya  is  the  tallest  and  most  vigorous, 
and  L.  fluxuosa  is  a  dwarf  and  handsome  kind.  Lythrum  roseum 
superbum  is  one  of  the  handsomest  plants  now  in  bloom,  with  reddish, 
purple  flowers  in  fine  spikes,  and  grows  nearly  6  feet  high.  It  likes 
moist  soil.  Of  the  Linarias  there  are  two  flne  and  large  kinds,  which 
form  good  sized  bushes  about  4  feet  in  height.  They  are  L.  genisti. 
folia  and  L.  dalmatica.  Both  have  light  yellow  flowers  and  glaucous 
leaves,  and  will  soon  be  making  a  good  display.  L.  alpina  is  a  pretty 
little  dwarf  plant  for  rather  moist  and  sandy  soil.  Of  the  Linums 
there  are  many  good.  L.  flavum  and  L.  arboreum,  with  golden, 
yellow  flowers  are  very  showy.  I  find  them  rather  impatient  of 
removal.  L.  narbonnense  is  a  very  graceful  kind  with  blue  flowers,  and 
the  white  variety  makes  a  good  companion  for  it.  L.  perenne  (a  native) 
is  pretty.  I  have  L.  p.  roseum,  but  it  is  not  worth  growing,  being 
simply  of  a  dirty  blue  colour,  and  the  "rose  "  entirely  absent.  Our 
old  friend,  Lithospermnm  prostratum,  is  seen  to  great  advantage, 
either  prostrate  or  trained  as  a  pyramid  or  standard.  To  do  well  it 
requires  very  sandy  soil.  I  do  not  think  the  British  L.  purpureo- 
cceruleum  worth  growing,  and  I  have  not  L.  Gastoni.  A  very  fine 
plant,  and  rarely  seen  in  gardens,  is  the  Lobelia  Tupa  (Tupa 
Feuillei),  about  5  feet  high,  with  red  flowers  in  a  terminal  spike. 
We  find  it  quite  hardy  here  (in  Oxfordshire)  much  more  so  than 
L.  cardinalis,  which  requires  storing  in  the  winter.  It  should  be 
grown  in  all  collections  of  hardy  plants,  and  in  light  and  rich  soil. 
The  Lupins  look  very  well  when  in  flower,  particularly  in  a  wild 
garden.  The  blue  and  white  varieties  should  be  grown  together,  and 
also  a  fine  reddish-purple  kind,  which  I  had  from  seed.  Another 
little-known  but  meritorious  plant  should  not  be  omitted — I  mean 
the  Blue  Dandelion  (Laotuca  sonchifolia).  It  has  been  covered  with 
sky-blue  flowers  for  a  month  past,  and  is  now  at  its  best.  It  is  a 
very  free  grower,  about  18  inches  high,  with  smooth  finely-cut  leaves. 
The  Lychnis  tribe  are  nearly  all  good  from  the  old  and  tall  L.  chalce- 
donica  to  the  dwarf  and  brilliant  L.Lagasca>.  I  do  not  find  the  latter 
survive  on  the  level  ground ;  like  the  beautiful  Convolvulus  maari. 
tanicus  its  place  is  on  the  rock-work.  L.  Haageana  is  a  splendid 
scarlet.  The  flesh-coloured  varieties,  I  find,  deteriorate  very  much 
after  once  blooming.  What  a  good  thing  is  Modiola  geranioides,  now 
in  full  bloom,  with  fine  rosy-magenta  flowers,  1  inch  across,  like 
miniature  Mallows  !  It  is  a  tuberous-rooted  plant,  and  quite  hardy 
in  the  open  border.  Michauxia  campannloides  is,  I  think,  only  a 
biennial,  or  a  very  doubtful  perennial,  at  all  events.  It  is,  however, 
very  easily  raised  from  seed.  OXON. 


A  Wild  Rose  Garden.  —  My  notion  of  a  Eos 
though  perchance  not  original,  is  certainly  not  a  stereotyped 
one.  The  ordinary  Rose  garden  is,  as  a  rule,  exceedingly  formal 
—  beds  or  borders,  standards,  half-standards,  and  dwarfs,  with 
here  and  there  a  few  climbing  Roses,  all  kept  severely  pruned, 
and  everything  about  them  trim  and  in  perfect  order.  To 
grow  Roses  otherwise  would  ba  a  violation  of  all  rules  laid  down  in 
Hose  books,  as  to  the  ways  in  which  Roses  should  bo  grown.  In  a 
cottage  garden,  just  opposite  my  residence  is  a  tall  Hawthorn,  and 
close  to  it  was  planted  some  years  ago  a  Noisette  multiflora  Rose. 
Tbis  and  the  tree  have  giown  together,  and  now  the  Rose  has  mounted 
up  some  12  feet,  intermixing  with  its  branches  in  such  a  way  that  all 
through  the  latter  part  of  June  and  during  July  nothing  is  visible 
but  a  mass  of  white  flowers.     This  is  an  illustration  of  the  sort  of 
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Rose  growth  which  I  wonld  have ;  but  this  cannot,  of  course,  be 
tolerated  in  an  ordinary  garden.  In  some  wood,  associated  with 
Fern  and  useless  undergro\vth,  would  I  have  a  garden  in  which  Roses 
might  be  grown  in  this  way.  First  of  all  I  would  grub  out  all  timber 
and  underwood,  then  trench  the  soil  deeply,  enclose  it  with  a  wire 
fence,  and  plant  it  with  a  large  variety  of  strong. growing  Roses,  all 
on  their  own  bottoms,  in  long  beds,  three  rows  only  in  each  bed,  with 
wide  walks  between  them.  Except  to  keep  within  bounds  any  over 
luxuriant  shoot,  I  would  banish  the  pruning-knife,  and  permit  the 
plants  to  grow  as  wild  as  Nature  would  allow  them.  Perhaps  I 
should  not  get  flowers  fit  for  exhibition,  but  I  should  at  least  have  a 
natural  Rose  garden. — A.  D. 


AMPHICOME   EMODI. 
The  genua  Amphicome,  established  by  Royle,  belongs  to  the  family  of 
Bignoniaceous  plants,  large  numbers  of  which  are  grown  in  gardens, 
as,  for  example,  Eccremocarpus  scaber,  Teooma  radicans,  and  several 


Amplucome  Emodi. 

species  of  the  genus  Bignonia,  which  are  so  useful  for  covering  walls 
and  arbours.  The  genus  Amphicome  comprises  but  two  species, 
both  of  which  have  beautiful  foliage  and  flowers.  They  are 
characterised  by  a  campanulated  calyx,  which,  to  the  number 
of  five,  is  sharply  denticulated  and  by  a  long  corolla  in  the  form 
of  a  funnel,  of  which  the  limb  forming  two  lips  is  divided 
into  five  lobes  of  nearly  equal  size.  Of  the  five  stamens  there 
are  only  four  which  are  furnished  with  anthers,  of  which 
two  are  longer  than  the  others.  A.  Emodi  ia  a  more  remark- 
able species  than  arguta,  which  was  first  introduced  in  1837,  and  is 
indigenous  to  the  Himalayas.  A.  Emodi  was  introduced  much  later  ; 
but  the  size  of  its  flowers,  which  are  of  a  beautiful  rose  colour,  has 
enabled  it  to  assume  and  hold  a  more  prominent  position  in  our 
gardens  than  its  congener.  It  is  tolerably  hardy,  and  will  doubtless 
live  in  the  open  air  in  most  of  the  southern  counties.  It  is,  how- 
ever, all  the  better  for  a  little  protection  in  winter.  B. 


A  FEAST  OF  EOSES. 
The  instability  of  earthly  affairs  marks  the  crazes  as  visibly  as  tho 
serious  interests  and  occupations  of  mankind.  It  does  not  console  us 
much  to  reflect  on  this  truth,  when  the  craze  is  at  its  height,  and 
bores  us  frightfully,  because  it  does  not  happen  to  be  our  own  craze, 
or  because  our  minds  are  too  well  disciplined  to  have  one ;  for  it  ia 
equally  true  that  it  is  only  a  case  of  replacement.  Fashion  turns  her 
wheel,  and  brings  up  one  toy  after  another,  and  everybody  snatches 
at  the  topmost  trifle.  One  day  Prince's  will  be  as  obsolete  as  Rauelagh, 
and  Polo  as  the  nobler  games  of  which  it  is  a  feeble  imitation. 
A  whisper  is  abroad  that  people  are  tiring  of  collecting  china  ;  that 
"  priceless"  things  are  beginning  to  be  priced,  and  at  a  surprisingly 
low  figure  ;  that  halls  and  staircases  are  denuded  in  many  instancea 
of  the  adornments  which,  where  the  fashion  ia  carried  out  on  a  small 
scale,  turned  them  into  groves  of  plates  and  dishes,  and,  where  it  is 
carried  out  on  the  large,  into  the  "  Ceramic  Art  "  department  of  one 
of  those  exhibitions  which  have  also  ceased  to  trouble.  A  happy 
time  may  be  coming  in  which  Satsuma  jars,  and  even  "  Bristol " 
will  have  been  gently  deposed  from  an  eminence  which  has 
been  rather  too  oppressive,  and  our  friends'  houses  shall  cease  to 
remind  us  painfully  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  a  china  shop, 
without  the  consolatory  application  of  the  practical  Italian  proverb, 
"  Who  breaks  pays  !  "  Somebody  buys  the  things  which,  if  we  aro 
to  judge  by  the  lists  of  "  art  "  sales,  everybody  is  selling,  but  they 
will  at  least  be  dispersed,  and  a  few  decades  may  be  expected  to  pass 
before  they  will  come  up  again,  to  divide  general  conversation  into 
enthusiastic  silliness  on  the  pai't  of  the  genuine  "  fanciers,"  and 
organised  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  the  vast  majority  who  neither 
know  nor  care  anything  about  "bits,"  or  "fabrics,"  or  "  marks,"  but 
are  mortally  afraid  of  being  fouud  out  in  their  ignorance. 

The  Rose  craze  has  been  growing  with  great  velocity,  and  ia  com. 
mendable.  The  growers  may  possibly  be  tiresome  people,  but  they 
keep  away,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  we,  who  only  love  and 
enjoy  the  beautiful  products  of  their  skill  and  care,  are  the  gainers 
without  any  drawback.  We  associate  poetical  ideas  with  them, 
simple,  pastoral  notions,  disturbed  by  nothing  more  prosaic  than 
cotton. wool,  tobacco-smoke,  and  objurgation  of  the  insect  tribes 
which  are  likewise  partial  to  Roses ;  but  no  poetry  can  be  got  out 
of  "Christie's"  on  a  muggy  day  in  June,  be  the  "craze"  under 
the  hammer  ever  so  historical.  The  Crystal  Palace  itself  is  the 
natural  home  of  the  Rose,  the  only  place  in  which  one  is  not  sorry  to 
see  them  cut  and  set  primly  in  boxes.  The  space,  the  glass,  the 
greenery,  and  the  constant  song  of  birds  are  all  in  keeping ;  and 
in  the  early  hours,  before  the  crowd  comes,  they  might  have  been 
holding  a  court,  to  which  a  few  respectful  human  beings  were 
admitted  to  do  them  distant  but  heart-felt  reverence. 

The  best  way  in  which  to  enjoy  the  Rose  show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  is  to  look  attentively  at  the  catalogue,  get  well  into  one'a 
mind  which  are  the  prize  flowers,  and  who  are  the  successful  growers, 
to  pick  up  as  much  information  as  possible  about  the  latest  novelties, 
to  make  a  mental  act  of  grateful  admiration  of  the  skill,  industry, 
care,  and  taste  of  the  individuals  who  devote  themselves  to  one  of 
the  most  charming  of  pursuits,  and  then  promptly  to  dismiss  the 
whole  matter  from  one's  mind,  and  devote  one's  self  to  thoroughly 
sensuous  enjoyment  of  the  Rosea.  Of  course  it  is  only  right  to 
learn  their  names.  When  one  sees — as  the  oldest  liabitii6s  saw 
— the  finest  display  the  Crystal  Palace  has  ever  made,  it  ia 
the  correct  thing  to  inform  one's-aelf  that  auch  and  such  an  one 
among  the  dainty  darlings  is  new— a  hardly  yet  sunned  gem  in  the 
crown  of  the  beautiful  earth ;  but,  after  a  while,  it  is  an  interrup- 
tion to  look  at  their  names.  There  are  nearly  seventy  more 
competitors  than  there  were  last  year.  The  gorgeous  deep  pink 
of  La  France,  which  seema  to  spread  into  the  air  around  the 
flowers ;  the  golden-yellow  and  rich  bulk  of  the  Mareohal  Niel ;  the 
intense  carnation  of  the  Alfred  Colomb ;  the  dusky  darkness  of  the 
Charles  Lef ebvre,  with  its  close-set  leaves,  like  the  downy  wings  of  a 
butterfly  or  humming-bird — one'a  learned  and  painstaking  guide  is 
constantly  saying,  "  that  ia  new,"  or  "  they  have  got  that  colour 
since  last  year." 

The  best  Roses,  according  to  scientific  rules  and  the  growers' 
estimation,  are  not  always  those  which  an  unlearned  visitor,  a  mero 
lover  of  Roses,  looks  at  with  most  delight ;  there  are  mysteries  of 
form  and  fullness  which  he  knows  nothing  of,  but  some  of  the 
grandest  flowers  strike  everyone  with  wonder.  Such  a  Rose  is  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  which  is  of  a  reversed  bell-ahape  (like  a  bell  as  the 
ringer  jerka  it  upwards  for  a  good  peal  of  joy),  of  the  Tea  order,  ita 
leaves  of  a  pale  yellow  tint,  edged  with  pink  ;  a  supremely  lovely 
flower,  with  the  faintest  suggestion  of  a  Tulip  in  it,  and  a  breath  of 
quite  peculiar  sweetness.  The  French  Roses  bear  away  the  palm  of 
beauty,  and  the  learned  in  them  tell  ua  they  are  more  beautiful  here 
than  in  their  own  country.  The  Gloire  de  Dijon,  an  "old  "  Rose — 
it  has  glorified  many  a  land  beside  its  own — ia,  to  our  taste,  still 
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unsurpassed  ;  but  tlie  lustrous  dark  pink  of  the  Marie  Cointet  runs 
its  tender  yellow  close,  and  the  Eugene  Appert  is  very  near  the  throne. 
Never  has  the  Marquise  de  Castellane — most  aptly  named  of  Roses,  for 
it  does  not  disgrace  the  name  It  bears — flaunted  such  beauties 
in  the  sun  of  June  as  at  Sydenham.  Visitors  clustered  round 
the  boxes  where  these  Roses  stood  amid  the  Moss,  and  an  eager  hum 
of  admiration  was  always  audible  near  them.  Their  splendour,  and 
that  of  La  France  and  Marie  Baumann,  were  freely  granted  ;  but  it 
there  was  one  Rose  rather  than  another  which  excited  a  strong 
and  openly .  expressed  desire  to  steal  it  (the  publio  sentiments 
were  very  impartial  in  this  direction,  however,  and  disdained  dis- 
guise), it  was  the  well-named  Madame  Lacharme.  One  specimen  of 
this  kind,  of  perfect  form,  of  the  most  delicious  colour — a  spotless 
white,  deepening  towards  the  heart  of  it  into  a  faint  but  distinct 
pink  tint — was  set  in  a  box  which  contained  several  Roses  of  various 
colours.  It  ougbt  to  have  stood  alone,  and  to  have  received  a 
separate  homage.  Great  must  have  been  the  proprietorial  pride  of 
the  exhibitor  who  showed  those  beautiful  Oxonians  in  the  English 
seedling  class ;  but  it  is  to  bo  hoped  the  grower  of  the  lovely 
Mademoiselle  Eugenie  Verdier  was  not  within  earshot  when  a  critical 
individual  replied  to  the  enthusiastic  comments  on  that  triumph  of 
science  and  skill  (by  kind  permission  of  Nature)  made  by  a  lady 
beside  him  :  "  Well,  yes,  very  pretty ;  but  I  like  the  meaty  Roses 
best,  myself."  Table  decorations,  wedding,  opera,  and  button-hole 
bouquets  were  displayed  in  profusion.  The  exhibition  was  most 
creditable,  all  the  combinations  were  tasteful  and  elegant,  and  if  the 
reaction  which  has  set  in  should  banish  ceramic  monstrosities  from 
dinner-tables  and  substitute  such  floral  triumphs  as  these,  there  will 
be  additional  reason  for  wishing  a  long  life  to  the  Rose  craze. — 
"  Spectator." 


THE  BEDDING  PANSIES  AT  CHISWICK. 
In  the  spring  months  few  hai-dy  flowers  are  more  eiiective  as  bedding 
plants  than  the  race  of  Pansies  known  as  Bedding  Pansies.  Their 
colours  are  generally  rich  and  decided,  while  the  blooming  season  of 
the  true  bedding  sorts  is  continuous  for  a  considerable  period.  About 
ninety  varieties  have  been  grown  this  year  at  Chiswick,'  whole  beds 
being  devoted  to  many  of  them.  The  following,  according  to  the 
"  Florist,"  have  been  selected  as  the  cream  of  the  collection  : 

Dark  Purples. 

Mulberry  (Dean). — A.  dwarf  compact-growing  variety,  of 
spreading  and  free-flowering  habit ;  the  flowers  are  dark  reddish- 
plum-purple,  with  very  small  yellow  eye,  and  they  are  well  displayed. 
A  first-class  certificate,  awarded  by  the  Floral  Committee  last  year, 
was  confirmed  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  (Jane  9)  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  collection. 

Lotliair  (Dean). — A  novel  and  attractive  variety,  having  a  dwarf 
compact  habit  of  growth  ;  the  flowers  are  large,  deep  purple,  with 
small  yellow  eye,  and  a  broadish  bronzy  spot  just  below  it  on  the 
lower  petal ;  a  distinct  and  rich-looking  flower.  Awarded  a  first-class 
certificate. 

Cliveden  Purple. — This  variety  was  not  in  the  collection,  but 
it  is  noticed  here  as  being  considered  by  growers  the  finest  of  its 
colour — a  rich  plum-pnrple. 

Tyrian  Prince  (Dean). — A  handsome  variety,  awarded  a  first- 
class  certificate  last  year,  but  this  year  voted  a  second-class  only ;  it 
is  of  fine  compact,  but  stout-growing,  habit ;  flowers,  large,  dark 
velvety  mulberry-purple,  with  small  yellow  eye. 

Blue  or  Mauve-Purples. 

Blue  Bell  (Dean). — A  very  showy  variety,  of  compact,  spread, 
ing,  free-blooming  habit ;  flowers,  numerous,  medium-sized,  mauve- 
purple,  with  a  small  yellow  eye,  pencilled  over  with  dark  lines.  The 
individual  flowers  are  inferior,  but  the  ei?ect  of  the  mass  of  blossoms 
is  good,  and  it  is,  moreover,  a  continuous  bloomer.  Awarded  a  first, 
class  certificate  last  year,  which  was  now  confirmed. 

Blue  Perfection  (Westland).  —  Of  compact,  free  -  blooming 
habit ;  flowers,  medium-sized,  of  a  reddish-mauve  ;  a  fine,  effective, 
self-coloured  variety,  with  a  general  similarity  to  the  foregoing,  but 
more  decidedly  self-coloured.     A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded. 

Alpha  (Dicksons  &  Co.). — A  very  compact-growing,  vigorous- 
habited,  free-flowering  variety  ;  flowers,  large,  blue-purple,  with  a 
reddish  flush,  the  eye  yellow,  with  a  bilobed  dark  spot  in  front ;  good. 

The  Tory  (Dicksons  &  Co.) — A  variety  of  free  and  vigorous 
grcvth,  and  an  abundant  and  continuous  bloomer;  flowers,  large, 
deep  blue-purple,  with  white  eye,  and  a  bilobed  mulberry  spot  in 
front  of  it ;  good.  The  first-class  certificate  already  awarded  was 
confirmed. 

Dr.  Stuart  (Stuart). — Of  dwarf,  compact  habit ;  flowers,  manve. 
purple,  with  small  yellow  eye,  surrounded  by  a  narrow  dark  ring  ; 
a  neat  and  pretty  flower.    Awarded  a  second.class  certificate. 


Yellows. 

Sovereign  (Dicksons  &  Co.). — Of  close-growing  habit,  dwarf, 
free,  and  prolific  of  blossoms  ;  flowers,  moderate  in  size,  bright  golden- 
yellow,  with  a  slightly  pencilled  eye ;  very  effective.  Awarded  a 
first-class  certificate. 

Bedfont  Yellow  (Dean). — A  free-growing,  compact.habited> 
sort ;  flowers,  large,  bright  yellow,  with  a  slightly  pencilled  eye  S 
good.     Awarded  a  first-class  certificate. 

Dicksons'  Golden  Gem  (Dicksons  &  Co.). — A  variety  of  dwarf, 
spreading  habit,  and  a  free  bloomer  ;  flowers,  large,  deep  yellow, 
with  deeper  eye,  over  which  occur  dark  pencillings  ;  good.  Awarded 
a  first-class  certificate. 

Whites. 

White  Swan  (Dean). — A  fine  variety,  of  close-growing,  tufted 
habit  J  flowers,  moderate  size,  pure  white,  with  slight  pencilled  eye  j 
of  good  substance,  and  very  chaste-looking.  Awarded  a  first-class 
certificate. 

Dicksons'  Q,ueen  (Dicksons  &  Co.). — A  variety  of  free,  compact 
habit,  an  abundant  bloomer,  but  rather  later  than  others  ;  flowers, 
lai'ge,  white,  with  yellow  eye,  and  pencilled  lines.  The  first-class 
certificate  awarded  last  year  was  confirmed. 

liily- white  Tom  Thumb  (Dean). — A  clumsy  name  for  a  very 
useful  variety,  of  free,  compact,  spreading  habit ;  flowers,  white,  with 
yellow  eye  and  dark  pencillings  ;    a  very  fair  white,  but  the  flowers         ' 
occasionally  come  blotched  with  blue  in  hot  weather.     The  first-class 
certificate  awarded  last  year  was  confirmed. 

Dicksons'     Snowflake     (Dicksons    &    Co.)  —  A    moderately         I 
vigorous  Eort,  of  free-flowering  habit ;  flowers,  white,  with  a  yellow 
eye,  marked  by  a  few  faint  lines.     This  was  awarded  a  second-class 
certificate. 

Various  Colours. 

Icilacina     (Dean). — A    charming    variety,    of    dwarf    compact         1 
spreading  habit,  free  growing,  and  very  distinct ;  the  flowers  are  of 
moderate  size ;  the  upper  petals  are  of  a  reddish-lilac,  and  the  lower 
ones  bluish-lilac,  with  a   yellow    eye ;    an   exceedingly  pretty  and 
taking  flower.     Awarded  a  first-class  certificate. 

Q,ueen  of  Lilacs  (Dicksons  &  Co.) — A  variety  of  free  bold 
habit,  forming  close  vigorous  tufts  ;  the  flowers  ai  e  reddish-lilac, 
paler  at  the  edge,  very  freely  produced  ;  a  soft  neutral  colour,  novel 
and  effective  for  grouping.     Awarded  a  first-class  certificate. 

Novelty  (Cocker  &  Son). — A  showy  variety,  of  free-growing 
habit,  but  getting  rather  tall ;  the  flowers  are  reddish  or  pucy- 
purple,  with  yellow  eye,  showy  ;  a  pleasing  variety  amongst  the  self- 
coloured  flowers.     Awarded  a  first-class  certificate. 

Magpie. — An  old  but  still  useful  variety,  of  vigorous  habit,  and 
of  a  hardy  constitution ;  it  is  striking  in  appearance,  from  the 
strongly-contrasted  colouring  of  its  flowers,  and  an  abundant 
bloomer,  but  rather  tall-growing ;  the  flowers  are  blackish-mulberry, 
with  a  large  wedge-shaped  spot  of  white  at  the  tip  of  each  petal ; 
the  spotting  sometimes  runs  out,  when  it  becomes  self-coloured. 
Awarded  a  lirst-class  certificate. 

To  secure  a  good  bloom  of  these  showy  flowers  young  plants 
should  always  be  used,  these  being  planted  out  in  autumn  or  very 
early  spring,  according  as  the  situation  and  soil  may  be  favourable  or 
otherwise.  Where  they  are  apt  to  die  off  in  winter  early  spring 
planting  should  be  adopted,  the  plants  being  wintered  in  a  frame, 
and  the  sashes  removed  on  all  possible  occasions.  A  top. dressing  of 
light  rich  soil,  administered  after  the  first  flush  of  bloom  is  over,  is 
very  beneficial. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Water  Lily  Insects.— Will  you  kindly  examine  the  leaves  ofWater  Lilies 
scut,  and  inform  me  wbat  has  injured  theraP— G.  Hutchiksow,  Draycoft  Loige, 
Fiilham.  [They  have  been  attacked  by  the  larvie  of  a  small  gnat  fly  belonging 
to  the  genus  Chironomus,  which  seems  unusually  abundant  this  year,  as  we 
have  received  similar  enauiries  from  other  auarters. — A.  M.!l 

Phlox  Drummondi  splendens  ffrandiflora.— This  is  a  vigorous  growing 
continental  variety,  the  flowers  of  which  are  extra  large,  of  great  substance, 
and  perfect  in  form,  the  colour  being  rich  rosy-crimson  with  a  distinct  white 
eye.  For  pot  culture  it  will  prove  most  useful.  One  of  the  most  effective  of  all 
bedding  kinds  is  the  variety  of  Phlos^Drummondi  called  Cardinal,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  large,  round,  and  deep  crimson,  a  colour  not  yet  found  in  any 
hcdding  Felargonium. — A.  D. 

The  Lizard  Orchis  (0.  hircina).— This  singular  and  rare  British  plant  is 
now  flowering  in  the  York  nurseries.  It  is  planted  on  a  detached  portion  of  the 
rock-work,  which  has  been  constructed  specially  for  the  gi'owth  of  the  species 
of  hardy  Orchises  which  thrive  in  a  compost  consisting  of  very  stiff  loam  and 
broken  pieces  of  limestone.  The  flowers  of  O.  hircina  are  green  and  white,  with 
piu'plc  spots  at  the  base  of  the  lip.  The  peculiar  feature  in  this  flower  is  the 
long  strap-shaped  and  twisted  hp,  which  is  frequently  2  inches  long.  Another 
pretty  little  Orchis,  Nigritella  suaveolens,  was  flowering  not  far  from  the  above, 
with  small  dense  spikes  of  rose-coloured  flowers,  which  are  most  deliciously 
fragrant,— R.  P. 
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THE  ALAMEDA  OF  MEXICO. 
The  large  cities  of  Central  and  Southern  America-even  those 
that  became  at  the  commencement  of  this  century  the  capitals 
of  independent  republics  and  empires-did  not  avail  ttemse  ves 
as  fullv  as  they  might  have  done  of  the  vegetable  wealth  that 
lay  at  their  doors.'  In  Spanish  America,  only  two  or  three 
capitals  are  provided  with  public  gardens  that  are  worthy  of 
them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  worthy  of  the  wealth  of  vegetation 
that  Nature  has  lavished  upon  the  surrounding  country,  i  he 
city  of  Mexico  has  three  public  promenades-the  Paseo  de 
Bucaroli,  La  Viga,  and  the  Alameda.  Of  these,  the  last- 
named  may  be  considered  the  most  ancient.  It  is  not  exactly 
a  o-arden,  but  an  enclosed  park,  containing  several  gardens, 
some  of  which  would  not  discraco  European  cities.      Lsta- 


THE    AMATEUR'S    GARDEN. 

By  THOMAS  BAINES. 
Late  Peas.— As  a  means  of  retarding,  in  some  measure,  the  last 
sowings  of  late  Peas  so  as  to  have  tbem  far  on  m  the  autumn,  the 
points  of  the  shoots  may  be  nipped  out  at  the  spot  where  they  show 
the  first  flowers;  this  will  induce  them  to  throw  out  growths  at  the 
ioints  lower  down,  and  it  also  makes  them  more  bushy,  as  they  wil  , 
thus  treated,  push  two  or  three  shoots  in  the  place  o  one,  and  will 
delay  their  cropping  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks.  As  to  the 
quantity  produced  by  Peas  so  treated  it  does  not  appear  to  have  any 
influence,  either  one  way  or  the  other.  The  greatest  enemy 
late  Peas  have  is  mildew;  for,  if  this  once  makes  its  appearance, 
their  cropping  powers  are  soon  over.  If,  as  advised  at  the  time  of 
sowin..,  the  most  open  airy  situations  were  selected  for  these  late 
crops  and  the  rows  were  placed  far  apart,  the  chief  measures  for 


View  in  the  Alameda  of  Mexico. 


Wished  in  1592,  this  enclosure  was  planted  with  choice 
trees  At  the  present  day,  this  beautiful  park  is  entirely 
surrounded  bya  wall.  The  avenucsare  well  kept,  andthegardens 
separated  from  each  other  by  wooden  lattice-work.  At  the 
four  angles  of  the  park  are  entrance  gates,  as  well  as  in  the 
middle  of  the  parallelogram  by  which  it  is  enclosed.  Ihe 
Taxodiums  are  a  remarkable  feature;  still,  however,  the 
gardens  are  by  no  means  what  they  may  be  made  m  such 
a  glorious  climate  whenever  the  cessation  of  wars  ana 
revolutions  permit  of  the  growth  of  horticulture  in  this 
natural  garden-land. 


Wow  riiinese  rsrns.— In  the  last  issue  of  the  "  Journal  of  Botany  "  Mr.  J.  G. 
Baker  deacriblf  lome  inportant  new  Ferns  gathered  in  Central  China.  They 
Sde  Pteris  inequalis,  Nephrodium  Sheared,  K.  regulare,  N.  puberulum, 
Polypodium  assimile,  P.  Shearen,  and  P,  Lewieu. 


avoiding  this  troublesome  parasite  have  been  taken  ;  but,  if  they  are 
ever  allowed  to  want  water,  mildew  is  certain  to  follow.  If,  there- 
fore,  the  weather  is  dry,  give  a  copious  watering  once  a  week,  so  as 
thoroughly  to  soak  their  roots,  and  mulch  the  ground  with  half 
rotten  manure  for  a  couple  of  feet  on  either  side  of  the  rows. 

Turnips.— A  good  breadth  of  Turnips  should  now  be  sown,  as, 
after  this  time,  the  beetle  is  not  usually  so  destructive  as  earlier  in 
the  season.  Ground  that  has  been  cleared  of  early  Potatoes,  Peas, 
or  other  crops,  will  now  be  available  for  these.  It  wiU  not  be  necessary 
to  dig  it  previous  to  putting  in  the  seed,  unless  it  is  of  a  very  strong 
adhesive  nature,  nothing  being  gained  by  doing  so ;  in  fact,  when 
the  land  is  light,  it  does  absolute  harm,  by  inducing  the  growth  ot 
leaves  rather  than  that  ot  the  bulb.  Previous  to  sowing,  hoe  the 
ground  a  couple  of  inches  deep,  rake  off  and  remove  any  weeds  that 
may  exist,  and  sow  the  seeds  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  puttmg  m  enough 
to  allow  for  loss  from  the  depredations  ot  birds  or  the  fly.  Before 
sowing  dress  the  seed  with  red  lead  ;  if  this  is  properly  done,  accord. 
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ing  to  the  directions  already  given,  it  will  secure  them  from 
molestation  from  all  birds  except  the  greenfinch,  which  seems  to 
defy  any  dressin.Ef  that  can  be  given  to  seeds  of  the  collective  family 
of  Brassicas.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  seed-bearing  severely 
taxes  the  energies  of  any  plant,  although  all  are  not  alike  afiected  by 
it,  but  it  is  simply  a  waste  of  strength  to  allow  anything  to  seed 
when  the  seed  is  useless  or  not  required.  Tor  this  reason  Asparagus 
in  private  gardens  should  have  the  seeds  stripped  oS  as  soon  as  they 
are  large  enough  to  take  hold  of.  At  first  this  may  appear  a  tedious 
process,  but  a  little  practice  will  enable  anyone  to  clear  a  good 
breadth  in  a  few  hours  ;  do  not  allow  them  to  get  large  or  full, 
grown  before  they  are  taken  off ;  for,  in  that  case,  the  injury  they  do 
is  almost  complete.  Go  over  the  beds  frequently  to  remove  all 
weeds,  which,  it  allowed  to  grow  so  much,  impoverish  the  soil,  and 
this  crop,  more  than  most  others,  cannot  bear  this. 

Planting  Cottager's  Kale. — A  good  space  should  now  be 
planted  with  the  useful  Cottager's  Kale,  as  this  is  a  most  excellent 
vegetable,  and  so  hardy  that  it  will  stand  even  our  severest  winters. 
It  is  much  better  to  have  a  good  breadth  of  it  than  to  grow  several 
varieties  of  similar  Winter  Greens,  that  are  not  equal  to  it  in  any  way. 
Give  the  plants  20  inches  space  iu  the  rows,  and  allow  as  much 
between  each  row. 

Vegetable  Marrows  and  Endive. — Thin  cut  Vegetable 
Marrows  sufficiently,  not  allowing  them  to  get  too  much  crowded,  and, 
if  the  situation  is  at  all  exposed,  secure  the  shoots  so  that  they 
will  not  get  blown  about  by  the  wind.  See  that  they  are  well  supplied 
with  water.  Wanting  this,  the  plants  will  not  bear  to  the  end  of 
the  season.  Make  a  sowing  of  the  Batavian  Endive,  and  also  of 
the  Green-curled ;  these  will  come  in  as  an  [autumn  supply,  as  the 
plants  from  this  sowing  will  not  be  so  liable  to  run  to  seed  as  those 
sown  earlier.  Do  not  put  the  seed  in  too  thickly,  as  nearly  all  of 
them  vegetate,  and  are  not  so  liable,  as  many,  to  suffer  from  the 
ravages  of  birds  or  insects. 

Pits  and  Frames. — Cucumbers  that  have  been  bearing  from 
the  commencement  of  the  season,  and  are  now  falling  off  a  little, 
should  have  some  of  their  shoots  thinned  out,  and  a  little  fresh  soil 
added  to  the  surface  of  the  bed.  In  this  the  shoots  will  strike  root 
from  the  joints,  where  required,  by  pegging  them  down.  If  the 
plants  are  clear  from  insects  thus  treated,  they  will  again  push  out 
growth  and  fruit  freely. 

Melons. — The  late-planted  crops  will  now  be  growing  fast,  and 
must  receive  every  attention  in  thinning  out  superfluous  shoots, 
stopping  those  retained  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  sides  of  the  frame  ; 
this  will  cause  them  to  throw  out  bearing  wood.  Keep  np  the  neces- 
Bary  warmth  iu  the  beds  by  slight  linings ;  these  will  not  require 
now  to  be  so  heavy  as  earlier  in  the  season  when  the  weather  was 
cooler ;  but  with  late  Melons  in  frames  the  beds  must  not  be  allowed 
to  get  cold,  or  the  plants  make  little  progress  and  the  summer  is 
too  far  advanced  before  the  crop  comes  to  maturity.  As  the  pre- 
ceding crops  gradually  ripen,  withhold  water  so  as  to  impart  the 
requisite  flavour  to  the  fruit,  but  do  not  let  the  soil  become  so  dry  as 
is  sometimes  done,  and  thus  stop  the  full  development  of  the  fruit. 
Endeavour  by  the  use  of  the  syringe  on  such  as  are  swelling  off  the 
crop,  to  keep  the  foliage  free  from  insects,  for  where  the  leaves  are 
scanty  and  injured  by  red  spider  or  other  pests  the  fruit,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  will  bo  small  and  deficient  in  flavour.  Woodlice  are  a 
great  nuisance  where  they  exist  in  large  numbers  in  Melon  pits  or 
frames  and  before  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen  measures  should  be  taken 
for  their  destruction.  They  are  not  at  all  particular  as  to  their  food, 
slices  of  raw  or  boiled  Potatoes,  or  pieces  of  Apple  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  a  few  small  pots  and  covered  with  hay  or  Moss  will 
attract  them  in  numbers,  while  by  looking  over  them  every  morning 
and  destroying  they  can  be  kept  down  so  as  to  little  inconvenience. 
It  is  only  where  such  precautions  are  neglected  during  the  advancing 
stages  of  the  crop  that  woodlice  exist  in  such  number  as  to  do  serious 
mischief. 

Houses — Stove. — More  air  will  now  be  required  by  plants  in 
the  stoves  than  earlier  in  the  season,  when  the  growth  was  young  and 
tender,  and  liable  to  injury  if  much  external  air  came  in  contact  with 
the  partially  developed  foliage  ;  but,  in  its  admission,  always  be 
guided  more  by  the  state  of  the  weather  than  the  time  of  the  year. 
In  our  changeable  climate,  we  often,  even  in  the  height  of  summer, 
experience  cold  days,  when,  if  a  considerable  volume  of  air  is  ad- 
mitted, it  reduces  the  temperature,  and  checks  growth  ;  even  when 
the  weather  is  hot,  and  air  can  be  given  in  abundance,  it  should  be 
taken  off  sufficiently  early  in  the  afternoon,  whilst  the  sun  has  yet 
power  on  the  glass  ;  by  this  means  the  temperature  of  the  house  will 
rise  very  considerably,  and  the  growth  of  the  plants  be  kept  up  until 
the  wood  is  well  matured.  The  numerous  insects  to  which  stove 
plants  are  subject,  such  as  mealy-bug,  scale,  and  thrips,  at  this 
season  increase  apace.  Amateurs  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
mealy-bug  to  contend  with,  have  an  unceasing  task  before  them  so 


long  as  a  trace  of  the  pest  exists  upon  their  plants.  Later  in  the 
autumn,  when  growth  is  completed  in  most  things,  is  the  best  time 
to  make  a  determined  onslaught  on  the  insect.  Its  destruction  will 
bo  rendered  much  easier  if  it  is  kept  well  down  during  the  summer  ; 
for,  if  once  it  is  allowed  to  get  to  such  a  head  as  is  sometimes  seen, 
where  it  not  only  half  smothers  the  plants,  but  gets  into  crevices  in 
the  wood  and  brick-work,  it  is  difiicnlt  to  deal  with.  There  are  so  many 
prescriptions  for  the  destruction  of  this  and  similar  insects,  all  in  their 
turn  by  some  pronounced  infallible,  that  it  is  a  wonder  any  are  left 
alive.  Many  of  the  insecticides  are  recommended  to  be  laid  on  with  a 
camel's-hair  brush  or  a  sponge ;  this  might  answer  if  only  an  odd  plant 
or  two  was  affected,  or  if  there  was  an  unlimited  amount  of  time  at 
disposal  for  this  kind  of  work ;  but  this  is  seldom  the  case,  and  some 
readier  means  must  therefore  be  resorted  to,  the  best  of  which  will  be 
found  to  wash  the  plants  with  Fowler's  insecticide,  for  scale  ;  at 
this  time  in  the  season  hard-wooded  plants  will  bear  it  at  a  strength 
of  5  oz.  to  the  gallon,  syringing  it  on,  at  a  temperature  of  90',  so  as 
to  reach  every  part.  For  bug,  which  is  harder  to  kill  than  brown 
scale,  Abyssinian  mixture  is  the  best,  using  it  at  from  5  to  6  oz.  to 
the  gallon,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  leaves  of  the  subjects 
upon  which  it  is  used.  Where  this  insect  is  kept  under  during 
the  summer  months,  an  attempt  in  the  autumn  to  completely 
destroy  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be  successful.  Such  kinds  of 
Gloxinias  as  are  considered  desirable  to  increase,  should  now  be 
propagated.  The  leaves  being  fully  matured,  are  now  in  a  much 
better  condition  to  form  roots  than  earlier  in  the  season  when  they 
were  soft ;  in  varieties,  of  which  there  are  a  sufficient  number 
of  leaves,  the  stalks  of  those  used  should  be  shortened  to 
about  an  inch  below  the  leaf ;  three  or  four  of  these  should 
be  placed  round  the  sides  of  a  6-inch  pot,  sufficiently  di-ained 
and  filled  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  loam  to  one  of  sand, 
the  cuttings  being  put  in  so  deep  as  to  cover  the  stalk  and  about  half, 
an -inch  of  the  base  of  the  leaf.  Where  leaves  for  propagation  of 
any  particular  sort  are  scarce,  several  roots  may  be  had  from  a 
single  leaf,  by  laying  them  down  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  a  seed, 
pan  filled  with  the  compost,  as  above  ;  the  mid-rib  of  the  leaf  must  be 
cut  throughinfiveor  six  places,  and  laid  with  the  under-side  downwards, 
a  small  stone,  j  ust  large  enough  to  keep  the  severed  part  of  the  mid.' 
rib  at  the  point  where  cut,  touching  the  soil,  being  put  over  each 
place  where  it  is  thus  cut.  In  this  way  bulbs  will  be  formed,  but  these 
will  not,  individually,  be  near  so  large  as  when  the  stalks  are 
inserted,  and  each  leaf  employed  to  make  a  single  root. 


Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  and  all  other  tall  growing  herbaceous  plants, 
should  be  carefully  staked  and  tied  up  before  they  become  broken 
and  disfigured  by  high  winds.  Pinks,  Picotees,  Cloves,  and  Carnations 
should  also  have  similar  attention,  while  trailing  plants  of  all  kinds, 
such  as  Verbenas  and  Petunias,  should  be  pegged  down.  The  numerous 
varieties  of  Ivy.leaved  Pelargoniums  are  found  to  make  excellent 
bedding  plants,  and  to  succeed  admirably  on  light  soils  during  dry 
seasons,  when  Verbenas  and  Calceolarias  frequently  prove  failures. 
Remove  all  dead  and  decaying  blooms  from  Roses  ;  also  gross  shoots 
and  suckers  from  the  stocks,  should  any  such  be  produced,  and  in 
order  to  secure  an  abundant  autumnal  bloom,  cut  a  portion  of 
the  strong  young  shoots  tolerably  close  back,  and  give  the  heads  a 
thorough  washing  with  the  garden  engine  or  a  powerful  syringe,  in 
order  to  clear  them  from  all  impurities.  When  this  has  been  done, 
give  the  plants  a  good  top-dressing  of  half  rotten  dung,  and  a  soak, 
ing  with  rather  strong  manure. water  about  once  a  week  during 
the  present  and  succeeding  months,  should  the  weather  be  at  all  dry  ; 
treated  in  this  manner,  the  plants  will  probably  flower  as  abundantly 
during  the  early  part  of  September  as  they  did  in  June.  It  is,  how. 
ever,  necessary  to  guard  against  the  attacks  of  insects  of  various 
kinds,  and  also  mildew,  which  so  frequently  impair  the  beauty  of 
the  second  display  of  bloom.  The  best  and,  perhaps,  the  only 
remedy  for  mildew  is  sulphur,  which,  in  some  of  its  forms,  should 
be  used  the  moment  the  Fungus  makes  its  appearance ;  let  the 
foliage  be  well  dusted  with  it,  or  syringe  the  plants  with  Swing's 
infallible  composition,  a  wineglassful  of  which  renders  a  gallon  of 
water  sufficiently  strong  for  the  purpose.  This  should  be  done 
during  a  calm  evening,  and  one  or  two  applications  will  seldom  fail 
to  arrest  the  further  progress  of  this  pest.  Now  is  the  best  time  to 
bud  Roses  on  the  Briar  stock,  an  operation  which  should,  if  possible, 
be  completed  during  this  month,  or  early  in  the  next,  the  end  of 
which,  however,  will  be  sufficiently  early  for  budding  upon  the 
Manetti.  Now  is  also  the  proper  time  to  increase  Carnations  and 
Pinks.  The  latter  will  strike  freely  under  hand-glasses  in  a  compost 
formed  of  sifted  leaf-soil  and  sand.  But  Carnations,  Picotees, 
and  Cloves  are  generally  propagated  by  means  of  layers.  In  layer, 
ing,  remove  a  portion  of  the  surface-soil  surrounding  the  stems  of 
the  plants  about  to  be  operated  upon,  and  surround  the  same  by  a 
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portion  of  prepared  soil,  which  may  consist  of  aboiit  two-thirds  of  good 
friable  loam  and  one-third  sifted  leaf  mould,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  sharp  sand.  Remove  all  weakly-  shoots  from  the  stools,  and, 
after  selecting  those  intended  to  be  layered,  strip  the  leaves  from  a 
portion  of  the  stems  next  the  ground ;  then,  with  a  thin-bladed, 
sharp  knife  split  up  a  portion  of  the  stem  from  which  the  leaves  have 
been  cleared,  inserting  the  knife  a  little  below  one  of  the  joints,  and 
turn  the  top  of  the  layers  upwards,  so  as  to  throw  the  heel  or  tongue 
towards  the  soil,  in  which  it  should  be  securely  fixed  by  means  of  a 
peg.  When  the  layers  of  each  stool  have  been  thus  secured,  place  as 
much  fresh  soil  round  the  stool  and  about  the  layers  as  will  keep 
them  firmly  in  their  places ;  and  give  all  a  good  watering  through  a 
fine-rosed  watering-pot  to  settle  the  soil — this  must  be  frequently 
repeated  should  the  weather  become  dry.  In  order  to  prevent  birds 
from  scraping  away  the  soil  from  tlie  layers  (which  thoy  are  very 
likely  to  do,  in  their  search  for  worms,  ants'  eggs,  &c.),  cover  the 
surface  with  small  flints  or  stones,  which  will  hIso  have  the  effect  of 
preventing  undue  evaporation.  Where  ornamental  screens  or  hedges, 
consisting  of  various  materials,  such  as  Sweet  Briar,  so  valuable  on 
account  of  its  delicious  perfume ;  common  or  evergreen  Privet,  a 
plant  of  quick  growth,  and  exceedingly  useful  for  this  purpose  ;  tree 
Box,  common  Yew,  &c.,  are  used  for  separating  certain  portions  of  the 
dressed  ground  from  others,  they  should  now  be  trimmed  or  clipped. 
The  common  Tew  (Taxus  baccata)  is  amongst  the  best  of  plants  for 
forming  ornamental  evergreen  hedges ;  it  is,  however,  of  somewhat 
slow  growth,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  the  advantage  of  remaining 
long  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  of  bearing  clipping  and  cutting 
better  perhaps  than  any  other  plant.  There  are  also  many  Coniferous 
trees  of  rapid  growth,  which  will  bear  clipping  well,  and  which  can 
%oon  be  formed  into  very  ornameutal  screens,  such  as  the  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana,  Thujopsis  borealis,  Thuja  Lobbii,  various  Retinosporas, 
&c. ;  and  wherever  hedges  or  divisional  lines  of  these  plants  exist 
the  present  is  the  most  suitable  time  to  cut  or  trim  them.  Single 
specimens  of  such  plants  as  have  been  mentioned  are  also  frequently 
used  with  good  effect  in  geometrically-designed  flower  gardens,  and 
these  may  also  now  receive  whatever  trimming  they  may  require. 
The  Irish  Yew  (Taxus  fastigiata)  is  well  suited  for  forming 
lines  or  avenues  in  connection  with  formally  designed  gardens ;  it 
naturally  assumes  a  pyramidal  habit  of  growth,  which,  with  slight 
assistance,  it  maintains  ;  and,  if  on  specimens  of  it,  10  or  12  feet  in 
height,  the  golden-striped  variety  of  the  common  Yew  are  grafted, 
a  striking  effect  is  produced.  Acer  Negundo  variegatnm  contrasts 
well  with  the  sombre-foliaged  Coniferous  trees  and  dark.foliaged 
shrubs  of  different  kinds.  Wherever  plants  with  large  leaves 
are  used  as  specimens  in  the  flower  garden,  or  in  forming  screens, 
&o.,  such  as  the  Sweet  Bay,  Laurustinus,  Portugal  Laurel, 
Hollies,  &c.,  any  cutting  or  trimming  found  necessary  in  their  case 
should  not  be  performed  with  the  garden  shears  but  with  the  knife, 
in  order  to  avoid  mutilating  their  foliage. — P.  Gkieve,  Cidford,  Bury 
St.  Edmunds. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 
Vines. — Look  over  lately  inarched  Vines  and  see  that  the  ties 
are  not  interfering  with  the  expansion  of  the  wood;  do  not  remove 
the  matting  entirely,  although  the  union  may  seem  complete,  as  the 
slightest  pressure  will  cause  a  separation.  It  is  a  safe  plan  to  put  a 
single  round  of  matting  above  and  below  the  joining,  and  let  it 
remain  all  the  season.  Where  Lady  Downes  are  stoning,  and  show 
the  slightest  indication  to  scald,  keep  the  interior  of  the  Vinery 
in  which  they  are  as  cool  at  all  times  as  a  greenhouse  until  the 
stoning  process  is  over,  and  not  3  per  cent,  of  the  berries  will  be 
injured.  This  scalding,  as  it  is  termed,  consists  in  the  most  promi- 
nent berries  becoming  soft  and  brown  on  one  side,  as  if  they  had 
been  burnt  with  a  hot  iron  ;  sometimes  a  single  berry  here  and  there 
throughout  the  bunch  is  affected,  and,  in  more  severe  cases,  the  whole 
side  of  the  bunch  is  destroyed.  Many  a  bunch  which  promised  well 
to  begin  with  has  through  this  been  reduced  to  almost  nothing  in  a 
short  time.  A  burning  sunshine  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  disease  ; 
for,  in  dull  sunless  weather,  nothing  of  the  kind  takes  place.  When 
sufiicient  air  cannot  be  admitted  a  temporary  shading  is  often  placed 
over  the  glass  outside  to  keep  down  the  temperature  inside.  Mid- 
summer Grapes  are  colouring  fast  now,  and  an  inch  or  two  more 
opening  may  be  left  on  the  ventilators  all  night  with  advantage  ;  on 
mild,  wet,  dull  days,  the  front  ventilators  should  not  be  kept  entirely 
shut.  Be  careful  to  keep  the  Vines,  from  which  all  the  fruit  has 
been  cut,  perfectly  clean  from  every  form  of  insect.  The  best  eyes 
from  which  to  raise  next  year's  Vines  are  those  selected  from  the 
earliest-ripened  wood,  and  this  fact  in  itself  should  be  sufficient 
inducement  to  ensure  attention. 

Pines. — Give  little  or  no  air  to  newly-potted  suckers  until  roots 
are  formed  ;  shade  to  keep  the  midday  temperature  from  80°  to  85", 
or  90'  at  the  highest ;  see  that  the  bottom-heat  does  not  rise  above 
90'..    Stocks  of  Smooth's,  Rothschild's,  Prince  Albert's,  and  others 


from  which  one  or  two  suckers  have  been  taken  should  have  their 
lower  leaves  removed  without  disturbing  the  root,  the  top  leaves 
being  cut  to  4  inches  long,  and  the  whole  taken  out  of  the  pot  and 
laid  in  close  together  with  the  leaves  above  and  the  root  under  the 
plunging  material.  Thus  treated  a  bottom-heat  of  90' will  induce 
many  suckers,  which  would  otherwise  remain  dormant,  to  push  up  ; 
some  of  the  finest  suckers  are  reared  in  this  manner.  The  roots 
should  be  kept  moderately  moist,  and,  when  watering,  pour  the 
water  in  the  centre  of  the  leaves  so  as  to  soften  the  bads. — J.  Mum. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

EEVISION  OP  THE  GENUS  CEANOTHUS* 
SojiE  of  the  species  of  this  exclusively  American  genus  are  well 
marked  and  readily  distinguished,  but  the  larger  number  are  defined 
with  difficulty,  and  the  value  of  the  specific  distinctions  must  still  be 
considered  in  some  cases  as  uncertain.  It  would  ba  easy  to  increase 
the  number  of  nominal  species,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  apparent 
reason,  to  considerably  reduce  them.  But  while  endeavouring  to 
give  a  nearly  uniform  value  to  the  several  characters,  taking  at  the 
same  time  into  consideration  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
forms,  it  has  seemed  best  to  retain,  as  probably  distinct,  some  which 
seemingly  lun  together,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  as  far  as 
possible  proposing  new  species.  The  following  arrangement  is  as 
satisfactory  as  it  could  be  made  with  present  material  and  informa. 
tion. 

Section  1. — Euceanothus. 

Leaves  all  alternate,  three-nerved  or  pinnately  veined,  glandular, 
toothed  or  entire ;  fruit  not  crested. 

*  Leaves  three-nerved  from  the  base. 
+-  Erect  shrubs,  the  branches  not  rigidly  divaricate  nor  spiny;  inflo. 

reseenoe  thyi-soid  ;  leaves  usually  large,  serrate  except  in  (5). 

a.  Low  (1  to  3  feet  high)  ;  flowers  white,  or  sometimes  light  blue 
in  (5). 

1.  C.  americanus,  Linn. — More  or  less  villous-pubescent ;  leaves 
thin,  obvate  or  oblong. ovate,  IV  to  2.^  inches  long,  on  short  petioles  2 
to  6  lines  long ;  peduncles  elongated.  —  From  the  Atlantic  to 
Winnipeg  Valley,  Iowa,  and  Texas. 

2.  C.  ovatus,  Desf. — Nearly  glabrous  or  somewhat  pubescent ; 
leaves  narrowly  oval  or  elliptic-lanceolate,  1  to  2  inches  Ion" ; 
peduncles  usually  short ;  otherwise  like  the  last,  into  which  it  seema 
to  pass. — Range  the  same. 

3.  C.  sanguineus,  Pursh.  (C.  Oreganus,  Nutt.) — Becoming 
glabrous  or  nearly  so;  leaves  thin,  ovate,  1  to  4  inches  long,  on 
slender  petioles,  6  to  15  lines  long;  peduncles  very  short;  older 
branches  reddish. — From  North-western  Montana  to  Washino-tou 
Terrisory.  The  specimens  of  Nuttall  referred  here  in  "  Torrey  and 
Gray's  Flora  "  belong  to  the  preceding  species. 

4.  C.  velutinus,  Dougl. — Stout,  usually  glabrous ;  leaves  cori. 
aceous,  broadly  ovate  or  elliptical,  1^  to  3  inches  long,  resinous  and 
shining  above,  sometimes  velvety  beneath,  glandular  -  serrulate  ; 
petioles  stout,  6  lines  long  ;  peduncles  usually  short. — Abundant 
from  Colorado  to  the  Columbia  and  Northern  Caliornia. 

5.  C.  integerrimus,  Hook,  and  Arn.— Glabrous,  or  soon  be. 
coming  so,  rarely  pubescent ;  branches,  terete,  usually  warty  ;  leaves, 
thin,  bright  green,  ovate  to  ovate-oblong,  1  to  3  inches  long,  entire, 
or  very  rarely  slightly  glandular-serrulate,  on  slender  petioles  2  to 
6  lines  long;  thyrse  often  large  and  open,  terminating  the  slender 
branches,  or  axillary  and  rather  shortly  pedunoled,  mostly  white, 
flowered. — Frequent  in  the  mountains  from  Central  California  to  the 
Columbia  River.  This  will  include  C.  californicus  and  nevadensis  of 
Kellogg. 

Var.  ?  parviflorus.— Of  very  slender  habit,  wholly  glabrous ; 
leaves  much  smaller,  about  half  an  inch  long,  short-petioled  ;  flowers 
light  blue,  in  rather  short  simple  racemes.— In  the  Sierra  Nevada 
from  the  Yosemite  Valley  northward.  Possibly  distinct,  but  inter, 
mediate  forms  occur.  It  is  51  Bridges.  1,628  Brewer,  3,880  and 
4,870  Bolauder,  68  and  68  a  Torrey,  and  was  also  collected  by  Bigelow 
and  by  Dr.  Gray. 

b.  Tall  shrubs  or  small  trees,  ;6  to  15  feet  high ;  flowers,  bright 
blue  ;  leaves,  oblong  to  oblong-ovate,  rather  thick. 

6.  C.  thyrsiflorus,  Eseh.— Sub-glabrous ;  branches,  strongly, 
angled;  leaves,  usually  smooth  and  shining  above,  canescent  beneath 
glandular-serrulate,  1  to  IJ  inches  long;  flowers,  in  dense  sub-com' 
pound  racemes,  terminating  the  usually  elongated  aud  somewhat 
leafy  peduncles.— In  the  Coast  Range,  California,  from  Monterey  to 
Humboldt  County,  and  popularly  known  as  the  "  California  Lilac." 

Var.  ?  macrothyrus,  Torrey  in  Bot.  Wilkes'  Explor.  Exped., 
263.  —  This  is   described   as  having   terete  branches ;    leaves.   1   to 

•  Read  by  Mr.  Sereno  Watson,  March  9th,  137S,  before  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Siences.  ' 
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2i  inches  long,  grayisli  tomentose  underneath,  and  somewhat  silky, 
villous  on  the  prominent  veins,  entire,  on  petioles  3  to  5  lines  long ; 
flowers,  in  elongated,  uninterrupted,  somewhat  leafy  panicles.  It 
was  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Umpqua,  Oregon,  and  is  probably 
distinct. 

7.  C.  azureus,  Desf.— Pubescent ;  leaves,  densely  rnsty.tomen- 
tose  beneath,  smoothish  above,  1  to  2^  inches  long  ;  thyrse,  more 
open. — Mountains  of  Mexico  from  Tepio  to  Guatemala. 

-i-+-  Low,  the  branches  not  rigidly  divaricate  nor  spiny  ;  flowers,  in 
short  simple  racemes  or  pedunculate  clusters  ;  leaves,  small.. 
a.  Eastern  species  :  flowers,  white. 

8.  C.  microphyllus,  Michx.— Erect,  nearly  glabrous;  branches, 
numerous,  slender,  leafy,  yellowish  ;  leaves,  thick,  very  small,  1  to 
2  lines  long,  fascicled,  oblong-elliptic  to  obovate,  entire  or  sparingly 
toothed,  on  very  short  petioles  ;  flowers,  in  small  terminal  clusters.— 
Pine  forests  of  Georgia  and  Florida. 

9.  C.  serpyllifolius,  Nutt. — Decumbent,  glabrate;  branches, 
slender,  brownish  ;  leaves,  less  rigid  and  not  fascicled,  3  to  6  lines 
long,  oblong,  serrulate,  somewhat  hairy  beneath  ;  flowers,  in  small 
clusters  or  slender  axillary  peduncles. — Southern  Georgia. 

b.  Western  species ;  flowers,  blue. 

10.  C.  dentatus,  Nutt.  —  Erect,  hirsutely  pubescent,  rarely 
nearly  glabrous;  leaves,  i  to  1  inch  long,  usually  small  and  fascicled, 
obovate  to  oblong-elliptic  or  lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends  or  obtuse 
at  the  apex,  glandular.serrate,  the  margin  becoming  strongly  imdu. 
late  or  revolute  ;  flowers,  in  small  rouudish  clusters,  on  naked  ter- 
minal peduncles  about  an  inch  long ;  fruit,  resinously  coated  and 
somewhat  triangular,  the  valves  being  obscurely  costate. — On  dry 
hills  in  the  Coast  Eange,  from  Monterey  to  Mendocino;  Douglas, 
Bigelow,  and  Brewer  (n.  613,  981,  and  2,374).  The  larger.leaved 
form  (2,392  Bolander)  is  C.  Lobbianns,  Hook.,  and  will  also  be  the  C. 
diversifolius  of  Kellogg,  if  any  opinion  can  be  formed  from  his 
description.  The  smaller  leaves  are  apparently  feather-veined,  and 
often  more  or  less  resinous. 

11.  C.  decumbens. — Slender,  trailing,  hirsutely  pubescent  with 
spreading  hairs  ;  leaves,  rather  thin,  flat,  J  to  1^  inches  long,  elliptic, 
oblong,  somewhat  cuneate  at  base,  obtuse  or  acutish,  glandular  ser. 
rate,  the  greenish  glands  usually  stipitate;  flowers,  in  short,  dense, 
shortly  pedunculate  racemes,  about  half  an  inch  long  or  less. — Fre- 
queut  in  the  mountains  of  Central  California,  from  the  Mariposa 
Grove  northward  ;  collected  by  Fremont  (n.  357),  Bigelow  (S.  sore- 
diatus  of  "Whipple's  Report"),  Stillman,  Brewer  (n.  1,624), 
Bolander  (n.  6,331),  and  Torrey  (n.  69). 

-i — 1--1-  Erect  shrubs,  the  branches  usually  rigid,  divaricate,  or  spi- 
nose;  flowers,  in  simple  racemes  or  clusters  ;  leaves,  rather  small. 
a.  Rarely  or  never  spinose  ;  leaves  glandularly  serrulate  ;   flowers, 
mostly  blue  ;  racemose. 

12.  C.  hirsutus,  Nutt.  (C.  oliganthus,  Nutt.)— Silky.pubescent 
with  soft  3ub-appressed  or  spreading  hairs,  or  sometimes  hirsute,  the 
branches  rather  rigid  and  said  to  be  sometimes  spinose ;  leaves, 
ovate  to  oblong.ovate,  usually  sub-cordate  or  rounded  at  base  and 
acute  at  apex,  ^  to  IJ  inches  long,  not  smooth  adove  ;  flowers,  blue, 
in  simple  axillary  and  terminal  racemes,  1  to  3  inches  long,  or  rarely 
thyrsoid  ;  fruit  unknown. — Dry  hills  about  Santa  Barbara  and  in  the 
Santa  Susanna  Mountains  ;  Nuttall,  Wallace,  Brewer  (n.  214,  289, 
297  298). 

Var.  ?  glaber  (0.  sorediatns  var.  glaber,  Watson  in  King's  Rep. 

5,51.) Glabrous     throughout    or     nearly    so ;     leaves,    sometimes 

entire :      flowers,    white. — East     Humboldt     Mountains,     Nevada ; 
Watson  (n.  212). 

13.  C.  sorediatus.  Hook.— Nearly  glabrous,  the  inflorescence 
pubescent ;  leaves,  smooth  above,  more  or  less  tomentose  beneath  or 
rarely  nearly  glabrous,  silky  on  the  veins,  oblong-ovate,  i  to  li  inches 
long,  sub-cordate  or  rounded,  or  often  acutish  at  base,  acute  or  obtuse 
at  the  apex ;  flowers,  blue,  in  shortly  peduncled  simple  racemes,  i  to  2 
inches  long  ;  fruit  unknown. — From  San  Diego  to  the  Sacramento  ; 
Douglas,  Bigelow  (S.  incanus  of  Whipple's  Report),  Bridges  (n.  52), 
Brewer  (n.  286,  1,105),  and  Bolander  (n.  4,558)— the  latter  a  form 
with  small  leaves  densely  white-tomentose  beneath. 

I).    Branches,   mostly    spinose,     greyish ;     leaves,    subcoriaceous, 
usually  entire ;  flowers,  mostly  white,  racemose. 

14.  C.  "divaricatus,  Nutt. — Nearly  glabrous;  leaves,  oblong- 
ovate  to  ovate,  i  to  li  inches  long,  rounded  at  base,  acute  or  obtuse 
above,  not  tomentose  beneath  ;  flowers,  light  blue  or  white,  in  sub- 
simple  often  elongated  racemes  1  to  4  inches  long. — California,  from 
San  Diego  northward;  Douglas,  Nuttall,  Coulter  (n.  122),  Wallace, 
Bigelow'(var.  eglandulosus  and  C.  integerrimus  in  part,  of  Whipple's 
Report),  Parry,  Cleveland.  Also  from  the  "  Snake  Country," 
collected  by  Tolmie. 

15.  C.  incanus.  Hook. — Leaves,  hoary  beneath,  with  a  very 
minute  tomentum,  broadly  ovate  to  elliptic,  f  to  2  inches  long, 
cuneate  to  cordate  at  base,  acutish  or  obtuse  at  apex  ;    flowers,  in 


short  racemes  ;  fruit,  over  2  lines  in  diameter,  resinously  warty. — 
Santa  Cruz  to  Lake  County,  California;  "a  large  straggling  shrub 
on  the  banks  of  creeks."  Collected  by  Douglas,  Brewer  (n.  2,663), 
Bolander  (m),  Kellogg  and  Harford  (n.  126),  and  Dr.  Gray. 

16.  C.  cordulatus,  Kellogg,  Proc.  Calif.  Acad.  2.  124,  f.  39.— 
Hirsutely  pubescent,  with  short  erect  or  spreading  hairs ;  leaves, 
oval.elliptic,  1  to  li  inches  long,  cuneate  to  sub-cordate  at  base, 
usually  rounded  and  sometimes  serrate  at  the  apex,  the  serraturea 
scarcely  glandular ;  flowers,  in  short  simple  racemes,  1  inch  long  or 
less;  fruit,  smaller,  not  resinously  dotted. — In  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
from  the  Yosemite  Valley  northward  ;  "  low,  flat-topped  and  much 
spreading,  known  as  '  Snow  bush.'  "  Collected  by  Brewer  (n.  1,630, 
1,926),  Bolander  (n.  4,892),  Bridges  (n.  46),  Gray  and  Lemmon. 

17.  C.  Fendleri,  Gray. — Silky,  pubescent ;  leaves,  narrowly 
oblong  to  elliptic,  4  to  12  lines  long,  usually  small,  somewhat  nar. 
rowed  and  cuneate  at  base,  obtuse  or  acute  above  ;  flowers,  in  short 
terminal  racemes. — In  the  Rooky  Mountains  from  Colorado  to  New 
Mexico. 

c.   Spinose ;    leaves,   serrate ;    flowers    in   small    sessile   clusters. 
Mexican. 

18.  C.  buxifolius,  Willd. — Nearly  glabrous  ;  branches,  slender; 
leaves,  rather  thin,  elliptic,  i  inch  long  or  less,  hairy  on  the  veins 
beneath,  sharply  serrate  ;  flowers,  in  axillary  clusters,  the  colour 
uncertain. — Mountains  of  Central  and  North-western  Mexico. 

19.  C.  depressus,  Benth, — Stout  and  very  rigid,  tomentose; 
leaves,  thick,  densely  tomentose  beneath,  elliptical,  j  to  J  inch  long, 
mostly  rounded  at  each  end,  glandular-serrulate ;  flowers  in  mostly 
terminal  clusters,  colour  uncertain. — Central  Mexico. 

*  *  Leaves,  pinnately  veined.     (Forms  of  C.  dentatus  might  be 
referred  to  this  group.) 

20.  C.  spinosus,  Nutt. —Becoming  a  small  tree,  20  to  30  feet 
high,  branchlets,  rigid  and  somewhat  spiny,  glabrous  or  nearly  so ; 
leaves,  sub-coriaceous,  entire,  oblong,  9  to  15  lines  long,  obtuse  or 
retuse,  sub-cuneate  at  base,  on  slender  petioles,  2  to  4  lines  long ; 
flowers,  deep  blue,  in  a  thyrse  or  in  simple  racemes,  very  fragrant ; 
fruit,  2a-  to  3  lines  in  diameter,  resinously  coated. — From  Santa 
Barbara  to  Los  Angeles,  commonly  known  as  "  Redwood ;  "  Nuttall, 
Parry,  Brewer  (n.  56,  74,  255,  287). 

21.  C.  papillosus,  Torr.  &  Gray. — More  or  less  subhispidly 
villous  or  tomentose,  4  to  6  feet  high  ;  leaves,  glandularly  serrulate, 
the  upper  surface  glandular-papillose,  narrowly  oblong,  obtuse  at 
each  end,  1  to  2  inches  long,  on  slender  petioles  ;  flowers,  blue,  in 
close  clusters  or  short  racemes,  terminating  slender  naked  peduncles  ; 
fruit,  IJ  lines  broad,  not  resinous. — Coast  Range,  from  Monterey  to 
San  Francisco  ;  Douglas,  Bolander  («),  Dr.  Gray. 

22.  C.  floribundus.  Hook.,  Bot.  Mag.  t.  4,806. — Pilose.scabrouse 
leaves,  small,  3  to  4  lines  long,  oblong,  acute,  glandularly  denticulat ; 
and  undulate,  shortly  petioled ;  flowers,  blue,  in  dense  globose  clns. 
ters  sessile  at-  the  ends  of  the  short  branchlets. — Known  only  from 
the  figure  and  description  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine  ;  "  raised  from 
Californian  seeds,  and  closely  related  to  C.  dentatus. 

23.  C.  Veitchianus,  Hook.,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5,127.— Glabrous 
nearly  throughout  ;  leaves,  thick,  obvate-cuneate,  rounded  at  the 
apex ;  glandular-serrate,  smooth  and  shining  above,  minutely  tomen. 
tose  beneath  between  the  veinlets,  6  to  9  lines  long,  on  short 
stout  petioles  ;  flowers,  bright  blue,  in  dense  crowded  clusters  at  the 
ends  of  the  leafy  branches. — Likewise  known  only  from  figures  and 
descriptions  of  specimens  cultivated  in  foreign  gardens. 

Section  2. — Cerastes. 

Leaves,  mostly  opposite,  1-ribbed,  with  numerous  straight  parallel 
veins,  very  thick  and  coriaceous, spinosely  toothed  or  entire;  flowers 
in  sessile  or  shortly  pedunculate  axillary  clusters  ;  fruit,  larger,  with 
three  hornlike  or  warty  prominences  below  the  summit.  Rigidly 
branched  or  rarely  spiny  shrubs,  with  small  leaves ;  stipules  mostly 
swollen  and  warty. 

24.  C.  crassifolius,  Torr. — Erect,  4  to  12  feet  high,  the  young 
branchlets  white  with  a  villous  tomentum ;  leaves,  ovate-oblong, 
i  to  1  inch  long,  obtuse  or  retuse,  more  or  less  tomentose  beneath, 
rarely  entire  and  revolutely  margined,  the  petioles  very  thick ; 
flowers,  light  blue  or  white,  in  dense  very  shortly  peduncled  clusters. 
— From  Mendocino  County  to  San  Diego ;  Bigelow,  Parry,  Wallace, 
Brewer  (n.  295),  Bolander  (n.  4,713),  and  Kellogg. 

25.  C.  cuneatus,  Nutt. — Erect,  3  to  12  feet  high,  less  tomentose 
or  nearly  smooth ;  leaves,  cuneate-obovate  or  oblong,  rounded  or 
retuse  above,  on  rather  slender  petioles,  entire  or  very  rarely  few- 
toothed  ;  flowers,  white  or  occasionally  light  blue,  in  rather  loose 
clusters. — From  the  Columbia  River  to  Santa  Barbara. 

26.  C.  Gregrgii,  Gray. —  Closely  resembling  the  last,  but  more 
tomentose,  and  the  leaves  not  cuneate  at  base  ;  5  feet  high. — From 
Northern  Arizona  to  New  Mexico  and  Northern  Mexico ;  Gregg, 
Wright,  Bigelow  (C.  cuneatus  of  Ives's  Report),  and  Bishop. 
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27.  C.  rigidus,  Natt. — Erect,  5  feet  high,  the  branohleta  tomen. 
to3e ;  leaves,  2  to  5  lines  long,  caneate-oblong  or  usually  very  broadly 
obovate,  often  emarginate,  few-toothed  above,  very  shortly  petioled  ; 
flowers,  bright  blue,  in  sessile  clusters. — -Abouc  Monterey  and  Oak. 
land  (?),  California;  Nuttall,  Douglas,  Coulter  (n.  125),  and  Hartiveg 
(n.  1,680). 

28.  C.  prostratus,  Benth. — Prostrate,  nearly  glabrous;  leaves, 
3  to  12  lines  long,  obovate  or  usually  oblong-ouneate,  spinose  usually 
only  at  the  apex,  on  short  slender  petioles  ;  (lowers,  bright  blue,  tbe 
clusters  on  stout  peduncles. — Frequent  in  the  mountains  from  Hum. 
boldfc  County  and  the  Upper  Sacramento  to  Mariposa  County  ;  found 
on  both  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 


THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 

VANDA  SUAVIS  UNDER  COOL  TREATxMENT. 
I  irwE  seat  yoa  a  photograph  oE  this  plant,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  that  Vaadas,  as  well  as  other  Orchids, 
may  be  grown  freely  and  kept  in  good  health  though  subjected 
to  a  very  low  temperature  in  winter,  compared  with  what  is 
thought  to  be  the  orthodox  one  oE  something  between  5-'S°and 
65°.  The  variety  of  suavis  under  notice  appears  to  me  to  be 
quite  difEerent  in  two  respects  from  any  I  have  seen.  It  lasts 
in  bloom  for  a  month  after  all  the  Vandas  which  I  have  are 
out  o£  flower,  and  I  have  another  variety  oE  suavis,  two 
■^rieties  of  tricolor,  and  one  oE  insignis,  all  of  which  came 
into  Sower  when  it  did,  and  have  been  out  of  bloom  for  four- 
teen days,  while  the  fellow  spike  to  the  one  which  I  sent  to 
the  meeting  at  South  Kensington  is  still  fresh.  Its  other 
distinctive  chai-acteristio  is  the  strength  of  its  flower-stems  ; 
this  is  more  remarkable  than  the  number  of  flowers  on  tho 
spike,  though  they  are  more  numerous  than  ordinary,  and  the 
size  of  the  blooms  is  large  and  their  colours  very  fine  and  well 
marked.  I  got  the  plant  in  tho  form  of  a  small  slip  some  five 
years  ago,  from  a  gardener  near  Manchester,  who,  I  think, 
said  he  obtained  it  from  Mr.  Williams,  and  stated  that  it  was 
an  imported  plant.  So  much  for  the  individual  plant ;  now  for 
what  is  more  important,  the  fact  that  Bast  Indian  Orchids 
will  thrive  and  bloom  well  when  kept  in  a  very  low  winter 
temperature.  My  Orchid-house  is  only  30  feet  long  and  10 
feet  wide,  a  lean-to  against  a  wall  with  an  east  aspect ;  there 
is  a  path  down  the  back,  and  the  plants  are  grown  on  a 
sparred  stage,  under  which  two  flow  and  two  return  pipes 
pass  on  their  way  to  and  from  a  Pine  stove.  In  the  latter  are 
six  rows  of  pipes  for  surface  heat,  and  in  it  I  keep  my  stock  of 
sucker  Pines.  In  consequence  of  the  extent  of  pipe  in  this 
house,  and  the  low  temperature  at  which  I  keep  such  plants  as 
Pine  suckers  not  long  potted,  the  pipes  are  never  made  very 
hot,  and  this  keeps  the  Orchid-house  at  a  very  low  tempera- 
ture when  the  weather  is  severe.  During  the  winter  of  1873-t 
it  was  as  low  as  45°  at  night  for  weeks  together,  and  during 
the  dreadful  weather  we  had  last  December  it  seldom  was 
above  40°  at  daylight,  and,  through  January,  45°  was  the 
average  night  temperature.  The  plants  are  kept  compara- 
tively dry,  are  never  shaded  in  winter,  and  all  the  shade  they 
have  in  summer  is  a  little  Prussian  blue  and  whitening  mixed 
with  milk  and  laid  thinly  on  the  glass  with  a  brush  in  March 
or  April.  The  effect  of  this  treatment  on  the  Vandas  is  that 
they  retain  their  short,  firm,  stocky  leaves,  to  the  bottom,  not 
one  out  of  a  dozen  having  lost  a  leaf  they  ever  had ;  and,  instead 
of  hanging  down  like  whips,  as  their  leaves  are  too  commonly 
seen  to  do,  some  of  the  plants  of  V.  tricolor  carry  their  leaves 
at  right  angles  with  their  stems,  and  support  themselves 
without  stakes.  The  other  Orchids  are  in  equally  good  health, 
though,  in  most  instances,  small  specimens,  and  consist, 
amongst  others,  of  different  sorts  of  Aiirides,  Calanthes, 
Coelogyne,  Lady's-slippers,  Dendrobiums,  Miltouias,  Lycastes, 
Oncidiums,  Pleiones,  Saccolabiums,  Stanhopeas,  and  Vandas  ; 
among  which  there  are  suavis,  coerulea,  tricolor,  Roxburghii, 
gigantea,  insignis,  and  others.  From  my  own  experience  I 
am  quite  certain  that  a  high  winter  temperature  is  not 
necessary  for  even  what  have  been  termed  "  high  temperature 
Orchids,"  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  injurious,  especially 
when  combined  with  great  moisture  and  thick  shading  at 
others  seasons  of  the  year  with  but  little  ventilation.  Orchids 
are  the  gems  of  the  vegetable  world,  and  if  the  impediment  to 


their  more  general  culture — the  supposed  necessity  of  strong 
fire  heat — can  be  removed,  a  benefit  will  be  conEerred  on 
thousands,  for  they  have  an  interest  that  can  be  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  all  who  can  admire  what  is  not  only  beautiful, 
but  singularly  instructive.  A  gentleman,  who  has  had  to 
endure  many  tx-ials  in  life,  onoe  said  to  me, "  What  should  I  have 
done  but  for  my  Orchids  ?  When  heavily  pressed  with  care  and 
grief  I  always  betook  myselE  to  the  Orchid-house  and  there 
found  something  to  take  my  mind  off  my  trials  and  do  me 
good,"  and  this  is  a  case  by  no  means  singular. 

Tweed  Vineyard.  W.  Thomsos. 

[The  photograph  showed  a  plant  unusually  vigorous  in 
growth,  and  bearing  two  very  large  spikes  oE  flowers.] 


CARNATIONS  IN  WINTER. 
Caruatiox  cuttings  are  put  in  from  the  middle  oE  November  to 
the  middle  of  February,  choice  being  made  oE  those  that  are 
situated  along  the  stems  of  the  flowering  shoots.  They  should 
be  short-jointed,  say  3  inches  long,  and  should  be  inserted  in 
sand  in  the  propagating  bench  to  the  number  of  about  160  to 
the  square  foot.  As  soon  as  they  are  rooted  they  are  pricked 
off  into  shallow  boxes  of  convenient  size  and  form,  and  from 
3  to  4  inches  deep,  the  plants  being  placed  2  inches  apart  each 
way.  They  are  then  deposited  in  a  cool  house,  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible ;  and  as  they  advance  in  growth  they  should  be 
pinched  to  induce  a  bushy  habit.  By  the  end  of  April  a  piece 
of  ground  should  be  prepared  by  ploughing  manure  in  deeply, 
and  harrowing  and  rolling  it  to  make  the  surface  even.  All 
large  stones  and  lumps  are  then  raked  off,  and  it  is  marked  with 
a  marker  drawing  six  lines  at  once.  The  plants  are  thoroughly 
watered  previous  to  their  removal  from  the  boxes,  and  are 
planted  a  foot  apart,  a  man  standing  on  each  side  of  the  bed ; 
trampling  upon  it  is  thus  avoided.  An  alley  2  feet  wide  is  left 
between  the  beds,  for  cleaning  and  weeding,  and  at  the  end  of 
June  the  tops  are  cut  off  with  scissors.  Every  ten  days  they 
should  be  gone  over,  and  the  tops  of  the  shoots  that  are 
thought  to  be  about  to  flower  cut  off ;  the  plants  are  thus 
induced  to  break  from  the  sides  and  crown.  Some  growers 
fall  into  the  error  of  shearing  them  as  they  would  sheep,  and 
this  causes  the  plant  to  become  stunted,  after  which  they  do 
not  attain  half  their  proper  size  in  the  autumn,  and  on  the 
size  of  the  plants  depends  the  number  of  the  buds  in  the 
winter.  About  the  beginning  of  October  fresh  loam  or  clay, 
with  a  fourth  part  of  old  manure,  to  the  depth  of  5  inches,  is 
placed  upon  the  benches  in  the  greenhouse ;  the  plants  are 
carefully  taken  up  and  placed  at  from  7  to  10  inches  apart, 
according  to  their  size,  watered  thoroughly  with  a  hose,  and 
shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun  for  eight  or  ten  days.  Abundance 
of  air  should  be  given  day  and  night  until  frost  sets  in,  but 
upon  no  account  should  the  plants  be  allowed  to  become  dry 
in  the  bed  from  the  time  they  are  first  lifted  until  they  are 
subjected  to  fire  heat.  Should  a  dry  autumn  follow,  it  is 
possible  that  no  balls  will  be  attached  to  the  plants.  This  is 
not  of  much  importance,  as  the  Carnation  soon  recovers  if 
properly  cared  for.  In  fact  I  have  lifted  them  wholesale 
without  a  particle  of  ball  attached,  and  found  no  difference  in 
the  number  of  buds  produced  by  the  middle  of  November. 
The  plants  commence  to  be  remunerative  at  Christmas,  the 
flowers  then  being  worth  from  6s.  to  8s.  the  hundred.  Each 
plant,  up  to  Fob.  20,  should  produce  from  seventy-five  to  a 
hundred  flowers,  and  this  gives  a  good  profit  upon  the  value 
of  labour,  &c.,  expended.  At  this  time  all  the  benches  are 
cleared  of  the  soil,  which  will  do  for  potting  off ;  they  are 
then  covered  over  with  1  inch  of  sand,  and  are  ready  for 
bedding  out  plants  for  spring  sales.  Should  flues  be  used  in 
Carnation  culture,  it  is  necessary  to  syringe  the  plants  freely 
to  prevent  red  spider,  as  a  drier  heat  is  caused  than  in  the  case 
of  hot-water  pipes.  The  temperature  of  the  house  at  night 
should  be  kept  at  60°.  Cuttings  for  stock  should  be  taken  off 
regularly,  one  from  each  plant  being  sufiicient.  The  plants 
should  be  tied  loosely  and  never  planted  in  old  garden  soil,  or 
utter  failure  will  be  the  consequence.  The  same  compost  used 
previously  out  of  doors  should  not  be  again  used  when  the 
plants  are  under  glass ;  and,  when  in  the  open  air,  wet  situa- 
tions must  be  avoided.  By  attending  to  these  rules  Carnation 
culture  for  the  supply  of  cut  flowers  can  be  made  as  lucrative 
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as  any  branch  of  this  pai'ticular  business.  It  should  be  added, 
that  the  plants  should  be  kept  as  near  the  glass  as  can  be 
couTeniently  managed.  John  Howait. 


ORCHIDS  AT  OAKLEA,  PALLOWFIELD. 
At  few  places  are  Orchids  better  grown  than  they  are  here  nnder  the 
care  of  Mr.  Swan.  In  the  East  India-honse,  I  noticed  remarkable 
specimens  of  Dendrobium  Bensonia!,  many  plants  of  which  were 
furnished  with  twelve  flowering  bulbs,  and  each  bearing  from  ten  to 
fifteen  flowers ;  D.  thyrsiflorum  had  seven  spikes,  while  on  two 
plants  of  D.  crys. 
tallinutn  I  counted 
one  hundred  and 
thirty  blooms.  As- 
sociated  with 
these  were  D. 
Parishii,  with 
fourteen  bulbs 
com  pletely 
covered  with 
flowers  of  a 
brighter  and 
better  colour  than 
ordinary;  and  D. 
Jamesiannm,  the 
blooms  on  which 
had  been  open 
nearly  ten  weeks. 
The  little  D.  se- 
nile,  on  a  block 
suspended  against 
a  wall,  literally 
reeking  with  mois- 
ture, was  growing 
luxuriantly,  hav- 
ing made  several 
young  growths 
from  four  to  six 
inches  in  length, 
a  fact  of  some  im. 
portance  to  such 
Orchid  growers  as 
have  hitherto  been 
unsuccessful  with 
this  interestinsr 
little  species ;  of 
the  distinct  and 
beautiful  D.  Mc. 
Carthife,  there  was 
a  well-grown  plant 
with  over  twenty 
flowers  on  it ;  and 
some  very  fine 
Vandaa  and 
Aiirides,  among 
which  may  be 
mentioned  Vanda 
suavis,  beautifully 
flowered  ;  Aorides 
crispum,  over  3 
feet  high ,  with  two 
flower-spikes,  one 
of  which  was  finely 
b  ranch  e  d ;  A. 
virens  var.  Day. 
anum,bearingfour 
splendid  spikes  of 
bloom ;  the  fine  old  A.  odoratnm,  with  seven  good  spikes  in 
a  single  break ;  a  splendid  plant  of  the  Foxbrush  Aerides  (A. 
Fieldingii),  bearing  a  branching  spike  upwards  of  2  feet  long; 
and  a  plant  of  Saccolabium  curvifolium,  furnished  with  over 
thirty  leaves,  and  bearing  four  spikes  of  lovely  orange-scarlet 
flowers — one  of  the  finest  single  plants  I  have  ever  seen.  A  good 
specimen  of  the  showy  Thnnia  BenaoniDo  was  decorated  with  good 
heads  of  flowers  ;  the  dwarf  Sobralia  macrantha,  known  as  "  Wooley's 
variety,"  than  which  few  Indian  Orchids  are  more  beautiful,  was 
showing  many  heads  of  bloom  on  growths  not  more  than  18  inches  high. 
In  this  house  were  also  many  fine  plants  of  Phatenopsis  amabilis, 
grandiflora,  Schilleriana,  and  Luddemaniana,  on  the  last  of  which 
were  thirty-four  expanded  flowers.     Among  Cypripediums,  I  noticed 


Amaryllis  ignesceni 


fine  examples  of  Stonei,  Lowii,  villosum,  niveum,  concolor,  barbatum, 
grandiflorum,  and  many  others  remarkably  well  grown,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  blooming  profusely.  In  the  house  principally  devoted  to 
Cattleyas  were  the  lovely  C.  Mendellii,  flowering  profusely ;  also  C. 
lobata,  well-flowered  ;  a  fine  variety  of  C.  Mossiaj,  known  as  auran. 
tiaca,  and  many  others,  breaking  freely.  The  Odontoglossum-house 
contained  several  fine  specimens  of  O.  Alexandres,  in  bloom ;  0. 
Pescatorei,  bearing  thirty  splendid  flowers  ;  and  0.  Phalsenopsis,  one 
plant  of  which  exhibited  upwards  of  twenty  fine  blooms.  Among 
Oncidiumg,  the  most  prominent  were  0.  macranthum,  one  plant  of 
which  had  a  spike  upwards  of  7  feet  long  ;  a  well-grown  plant  of  0. 
ampliatum  majus  bore  three  fine  panicles  of  flowers,  which  produced 

a  grand  effect ; 
and  there  were, 
moreover,  several 
well-bloomed 
plants  of  the 
pretty  and  almost 
ever. flowering  O. 
cncullatnm;  a 
pretty  variety  of 
Oncidium  lenco. 
chilum,  called  pul. 
chellura,  was  also 
unusually  attrac- 
tive, bearing,  as  it 
did,  a  splendid 
spike  of  fully, 
expanded  blooms. 
Here,  too,  was  one 
of  the  finest  forms 
of  the  rare  Epi. 
dendrum  prisma, 
tocarpura  I  ever 
saw,  the  ground 
II  colour  of  the 
sepals  and  petals 
being  very  clear, 
and  the  spottings 
particularly  dark 
and  distinct.  This 
plant  deserves  a 
place  in  every  col- 
lection, not  so 
much  from  its  dis. 
tinct  character  as 
from  the  extreme 
length  of  time 
during  which  its 
blooms  last  in  per. 
fection,  in  some 
cases  extending 
over  a  period  of 
seven  or  eight 
weeks.  It  grows 
about  12  inches 
high,  producing 
short  bulbs  and 
evergreen  foliage. 
The  spikes  are 
produced  from  the 
top  of  the  pseudo- 
bulbs,  and  bear 
each  about  four, 
teen  flowers ;  it 
blooms  in  June 
and  July.  These 
are  bat  a  few  of 
the  more  promi. 
nent  among  the  many  Orchids  at  Pallowfield,  a  collection  in  which 
Mr.  Leach,  the  proprietor,  takes  much  interest.  W.  Skelton. 

Tootinrj  Nurseries. 


AMARYLLIS   IGNESCENS. 

Few  stove  or  warm  greenhouse  bulbs  are  more  attractive  when  in 
flower  than  Amaryllises,  and,  among  them,  the  plant  of  which  the 
accompanying  is  an  illustration,  is  well  worth  a  place.  Whether  it  is 
in  reality  a  species  or  a  natural  hybrid  we  are  unable  to  state  ;  but 
whether  one  or  the  other,  it  is  a  free-blooming  and  highly  decorative 
plant.  It  differs  from  most  other  kinds  of  Amaryllis  in  having  a  very 
slender  tube.      The  orange .  red  perianth   segments  are  white  or 
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greeniah-white  at  the  base,  and  being  closely  imbricated,  form  a 
regular  and  conspicnous  white  eye.  This  Amaryllis  has  been  bloomed 
beautifully  by  Mr.  Wm.  Bull,  and  its  showy  flowers  have  the  merit  of 
lasting  long  in  perfection.  The  great  secret  in  growing  this,  as  well 
as  other  deciduous  Amaryllids  in  perfection,  is  to  carefully  attend  to 
them  after  they  have  flowered,  so  as  to  induce  them  ti.  make  a 
vigorous  start  when  again  placed  under  growing  circumstances. 


SOCIETIES   AND    EXHIBITIONS. 

EOYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

July   7tu. 
CUT    ROSE    SHOW. 
Roses  were  well  represented  on  this  occasion  ;  but  the  main  feature  of 
the  exhibition  i\as  the  collection  of  vegetables  staged  in  competition  for 
Messrs.  Carter's  £50  Challenge  Cup.    This  prize  was   awarded  to  Mr. 
Gilbert,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  E.iteter,  at  Burghley. 

Firbt  Class  Certificates. — These  were  awarded  to  the  following  ' 

Tuberous-rooted  Begonia  Coltoni  (J.  &  G.  Lee).— This  is  a 
free-growing  variety  of  erect  habit,  having  deep  greon  waxy  foliage  and 
axiUarv  three-flowerd  trusses  of  brilliant  scarlet  blossoms.  As  a 
decorative  plant  it  is  well  worthy  of  attention. 

Tuberous-rooted  Begonia  Eodwellii  (J.  &  C.  Lee). — Similar 
in  habit  and  mode  of  flowering  to  the  foregoing  ;  flowers  bright  orange- 
scarlet. 

Clematis  Fairy  Queen  (Cripps).— A  strong- growing  plant, 
having  fresh  green  wax-like  foliage.  The  flowers,  which  are  six  sepalled, 
are  8  or  even  9  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  segments  broad  and  paper- 
white  in  colour,  have  a  suffused  rosy  stain  down  their  centres. 

Clarkia  elegans  fl.  pi.  Salmon  Queen  (Hardy).— An  effective 
double  rosy-salmon-coloured  variety  of  a  well-known  annual,  which,  if 
it  can  be  reproduced  true  from  seed  will  bo  invaluable  as  a  decorative 
border  plant. 

Clarkia  elegans  fl.  pi.  Purple  King  (Hardy).— Similar  to  the 
last,  but  rich  purple  in  colour. 

Straiwberry  Waltham  Seedling  (W.  Paul).— A  large-fruited 
variety,  which  has  been  proved  in  the  gardens  at  Chiswick,  and  found  to 
be  prolific  and  very  hardy.  The  fruit  is  slightly  cockscomb-shaped, 
bright  scarlet,  and  of  good  flavour. 

Gooseberry  Early  Orleans  (R.  H.  S.,  Chiswick).— This  is  one 
of  the  earliest  of  dessert  Gooseberries,  and  also  one  of  the  best  in  flavour. 
Fruit,  medium  size,  white  in  colour,  and  slightly  hairy. 

Roses. — Of  these  there  was  a  fair  display,  several  of  the  principal 
growers  being  well  represented.  Amongst  the  best  blooms  staged  were 
tlie  following  ; — Baroness  Rothschild,  rosy. blush ;  General  Jacque- 
minot, glowing  crimson-scarlet ;  Senateur  Yaisse,  another  well-known 
deep  crimson-rose  ;  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  velvety  crimson  ;  Etienne  Levet, 
a  fine  deep  rosy  flower  ;  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  dark  velvety  crimson  ; 
Captain  Christy,  a  variety  the  outer  petals  of  which  are  white  and  the 
centre  bright  rosy-salmon  ;  Madlle.  Eugenie  Verdier,  like  the  last,  but 
deeper  in  colour  ;  La  France,  rosy-lilac  ;  Louis  Van  Houtte,  a  rich  dark 
velvety  scai-let.  Associated  with  these  were  the  new  blush-white 
Madame  Lacharme  and  John  Hopper,  in  excellent  condition  ;  Paul 
Neron,  a  full  fine  flower;  La  Fontaine,  a  delicate  rosy-lilac;  Marie 
Baumann,  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  deep  6ery-coloured  kinds.  Among 
Tea  Ro^es  were  good  flowers  of  Catherine  Mermet,  a  cream-coloured 
variety  suffused  with  rose  ;  Belle  Lyonaise,  creamy-white,  with  a  deep 
sulphur  centre  ;  Madame  Van  Houtte,  clear  sulphur,  the  outer  petals 
suffused  with  rose,  and  one  of  the  best  of  its  class;  Chamois,  a  small 
flower,  with  a  rich  buff  centre  ;  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neron,  a  full  Gloire  de 
Dijon-shaped  bloom  of  creamy-whiteness,  with  a  salmon  centre ; 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  a  well-known  di^lioate  pink  Rose  ;  Marechal  Niel,  the 
best  among  yellows  ;  and  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  a  large  full  deep  rosy-lilac 
flower,  with  a  crimson  centre.  A  large  bask' t  of  mixed  Roses,  arranged 
tastefully  with  their  own  leaves  on  a  fresh  bed  of  Moss,  was  much 
admired. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects.— Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  sent  a  large 
and  effective  pan  of  the  pretty  little  coral-berried  Duckweed  (Nertera 
depressa)  profusely  covered  with  orange-scarlet  fruit,  the  size  of  small 
Peas.  Mr.  W.  BuU  staged  a  miscellaneous  group  of  plants,  including 
half  a  dozen  varieties  of  newer  rai-e  Lilies,  a  pan  of  the  bright  green 
Hydrocotyle  nitidula,  which  is  very  pretty  in  the  form  of  baskets  or 
edgings  in  the  stove  or  conservatory.  In  the  same  group  were  also  strong 
plants  of  Drosera  binata  and  Phal^nopsis  erubescens,  a  highly-coloured 
.and  beautiful  form  of  P.  amabilis.  Mr.  Dean  had  Mauve  Beauty  Stock, 
in  fine  condition,  and  cut  blooms  of  a  good  strain  of  large-flowered  Cam- 
panulas. Mr.  Croucher  furnished  the  crimson  variety  of  Masdevallia 
Harryana  bearing  fifteen  flower  spikes  ;  and  a  beautiful  three-blossomed 
spike  of  Cattleya  gigas  came  from  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  of  Loxford  Hall.  This, 
the  finest  variety  we  have  yet  seen,  measured  8  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of 
the  petals,  the  latter  being  nearly  2S  inches  across  their  widest  part.  The 
great  white-throated  lip  was  nearly  2S  inches  across,  and  of  a  rich  trans- 
parent crimson-purple  colour.  A  cutspike  of  the  orange-yellow,  brown- 
spotted   Lilium   Bloomerianum  occellatam   came  from   Mrs.   Bateman ; 


it  resembles  L.  Humboldti.  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.  sent  a  collec- 
tion of  Coleus,  including  several  well-grown  plants  of  the  handsome 
variety  named  Duchess  of  Edinburgh. 

Vegetables.— Of  these  nine  collections,  all  of  them  above  average 
merit,  were  staged  in  competition  for  Messrs.  Carter's  Challenge  Cup. 
Mr.  Gilbert's  collection,  to  which  it  was  awarded,  was  neatly  set  up  in 
shallow  trays,  and  consisted  of  Peas,  Carter's  Early  Premium  Gem, 
Laxton's  Fillbasket,  G.  F.  Wilson,  Commander-in-Chief,  James's  Pro- 
lific, and  Carter's  Blue  Peter;  American  Strap-leaved  Turnip,  Carter's 
Fern. leaved  Parsley,  Hardy's  Pedigree  Bruad  Bean,  French  Beans, 
Intermediate  Carrot,  Mona's  Pride  Potato,  crimson  Flageolet  French 
Beans,  Baily's  Selected  Cauliflower.  White  Tripoli  Onion,  Arti- 
chokes.  Telegraph  Cucumbers,  Little  Heath  Melon,  Carter's  Mammoth 
Long-pod  Bean,  Hedsor  Bean,  Mushrooms,  Asparagus,  and  Myatt's 
Covent  Garden  White  Cos  Lettuce,  all  of  excellent  quality.  Mr.  Pragnell 
furnished  a  group,  in  which  were  Peas  G.  F.  Wilson,  Carter's  Early 
Premium  Gem,  James's  Prolific  Marrow,  Carter's  Commander-in-Chief, 
Carter's  Blue  Peter,  French  Bean  White  Advancer,  Hardy's  Pedigree 
Windsor  Bean,  Shallots,  Pine-apple  Beet,  Early  Snowball  Turnips, 
Prickly  Spinach,  Early  London  Cauli9ower,Potatoes  Model  and  Lady  Paget, 
Munro's  Little  Heath  Melon,  Wheeler's  Imperial  Cabbage,  Asparagus, 
Rollisson's  Telegraph  Cucumber,  new  Giant  White  TripoU  Onions,  Globe 
Artichoke,  Miller's  Selected  Carrot,  Curled  Parsley,  Green-striped 
Marrow,  and  Carter's  Mammoth  Long-pod  Bean,  all  well  grown. 
Mr.  Arkell  also  staged  a  collection,  in  which  we  noted  excellent  Mush- 
rooms and  Giant  Asparagus.  A  very  complete  and  well-grown  collection 
of  Cos  and  Cabbage  Lettuces  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co. 
Among  these.  All  the  Year  Round,  a  compact  fresh  green  variety  ; 
Crystal,  a  green  Cabbage  kind ;  White  Egg,  Paris  White  Cos,  and  a 
frilled,  brown-tipped  variety,  of  luxuriant  growth,  named  American 
Gathering,  were  conspicuous. 

Peas.— Of  these,  collections  were  staged  in  competition  for  the  prizes 
offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  and  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  Among 
thera  were  the  following  varieties— viz..  Giant  Emerald  Marrow,  a  variety 
with  pods  from  3  to  4  inches  in  length,  and  well  filled;  Best  of  All,  with 
rather  short  well-filled  pods  ;  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  pale  green  pods,  well 
filled,  from  4  to  5  inches  in  length  ;  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  with  blue  or 
glaucous-coloured  pods,  from  3  to  4  inches  long,  plump  and  well  filled  ; 
Sutton's  Bijou  and  Dr.  Maclean,  both  excellent;  Commander-in-Chief,  a 
long-podded  variety,  of  a  glaucous  colour,  each  pod  containing  from  seven 
to  eii'ht  Peas  ;  Supreme  and  G.  F.  Wilson,  both  well-known  and  excellent 
varieties  ;  Dr.  Hogg,  a  small-podded  but  well-filled  variety,  very  proUtio 
and  good  for  early  work.  The  following  varieties  were  staged  in  com- 
petition for  Messrs.  Carter's  silver  cup,  for  which  there  were  six  corn- 
petitors,  each  staging  six  dishes  each-  viz.,  Superlative,  a  kind  with  pods 
6  inches  in  length  ;  Dr.  Hogg  ;  Carter's  Hundredfold,  or  Cooks'  Favourite, 
Carter's  G.  F.  Wilson,  Commander-in-Chief,  and  James's  Prolific. 
Laxton's  Fillbasket,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Bijou,  Omega,  and  WiUiam 
the  First  were  staged  in  excellent  condition.  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Sons,  of 
Leadenhall  Street^  also  offered  prizes  for  six  varieties  of  plucked  Peas, 
and  also  for  twelve  plants  of  different  varieties.  In  the  class  for  six 
dishes  of  gathered  Peas,  we  noted  Supplanter  (1874)  of  fine  quality. 
Superlative  (1872),  Fillbasket  (1873),  Laxton's  No.  1  (1873),  Dr.  Hogg 
(1874),  and  William  the  First  (1872).  In  the  class  for  twelve  plants 
(haulm)  of  different  varieties,  Supplanter  and  Dr.  Hogg  were  well  repre- 
sented, the  haulm  of  the  former  being  from  3  to  4  feet  high,  while  that  of 
Dr.  Hogg  is  from  5  to  6  feet  in  height,  and  very  prolific  ;  Laxton's  No.  1 
is  a  fine  Pea,  about  5  feet  in  height,  and  very  prolific,  the  pods  being 
plump  and  well  filled;  Omega,  a  proUfic  variety,  about  4  feet  high,  bears 
well-filled  pods  ;  Fillbasket,  a  dwarf  variety,  from  2  to  3  feet  high,  was 
well  furnished  with  well-filled  pods;  .as  was  also  the  dwarf  and 
prolific  Unique,  which  varies  from  2  to  4  feet  in  height.  ^  Several 
exhibitions  in  this  class  were  disqualified,  owing  to  their  containing  too 
many  plants. 

Miscellaneous. — Mr.  Dean  sent  good  specimens  of  a  new  early 
Cauliflower,  named  Early  Snowball,  and  a  collection  consisting  of  twelve 
varieties  of  Currants  came  from  the  Society's  garden  at  Chiswick. 
Red  varieties  among  these  consisted  of  Red  Cherry,  a  large  kind 
synonymous  with  La  Versaillaise  ;  Largo  Sweet  Red  (Large  Red),  large, 
but  very  acid  ;  Knight's  Large  Red,  prolific  and  very  sweet ;  Red  Dutch, 
large,  prolific,  and  moderately  sweet.  The  best  whites  consisted  of 
Wilmot's  Large  White,  very  large  and  sweet;  White  Dutch,  large  and 
late,  very  prolific.  Fine  dishes  of  early  Gooseberries  also  came  from  the 
Society's  gardens,  the  varieties  being  Green-gage,  smooth  green  and  -very 
sweet ;  Sulphur,  hairy,  yellow,  and  very  sweet ;  Early  Orleans,  hairy  white  ; 
Mr.  Mills,  large  oblong,  nearly  smooth  red  ;  Raspberry,  a  very  small, 
smooth,  dark  red  variety,  with  a  sweet  and  decided  Raspberry  flavour. 
A  dish  of  the  bright  orange  Raspberry-like  fruit  of  the  White-washed 
Bramble  (Rubus  hiflorus)  came  from  the  Society's  gardens.  Two  prolific 
yarieties  of  large  Red  Currants  came  from  Mr.  Mills.  Mr.  Miles,  of 
"Wycombe  Abbey,  sent  rip'3  speoimms  of  Peach  Early  Beatrice,  from 
the  open  wall.  Mr.  Groom,  Henham  Hall,  Suffolk,  contributed  a  new 
seedhng  Melon  of  moderate  flavour.  Mr.  G.  Newman,  the  Ekns,  Harling- 
ton,  sent  a  large  new  seedling  Raspberry,  rather  acid  in  flavour.  Abranch 
bearing  fruit  of  the  Monarch  Gooseberry  came  from  Mr.  Mills— owing  to 
this  Gooseberry  having  a  thick  skin  it  bears  packing  well,  and  birds  do 
not  destroy  it.  Mr.  Berkeley  mentioned  that  he  had  received  a  Cucumber 
named  White  Turkey,  from  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  and  stated  that  it  was 
formerly  used  for  preserving  as  a  substitute  for  ginger.  Some  small 
white  Onions,  from  Chiswick,  were  referred  to  as  being  good  for  pickling, 
although  useless  otherwise,  being  bad  keepers. 
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FLOEAL  DEOOEATIONS  AT  TUNBEIDGE  WELLS. 

The  floi-al  decorations  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Horti- 
cultural Society,  held  on  the  2nd  inst.,  exhibited  a  marked  improvement 
upon  those  of  last  season,  both  as  regards  number  of  entries  and  taste 
in  arrangement.  In  the  class  for  a  group  of  three  pieces  for  table 
decoration  (flowers  or  fruit),  strange  to  say  not  one  group  staged 
contained  fruit.  The  first  prize  in  this  class  was  awarded  to  Mrs. 
Seale,  London  Road,  Sevenoaks,  for  a  charmingly-arranged  group  of 
three  March  vases,  decorated  with  white  Water  Lilies,  scarlet  Geraniums, 
the  scarlet  spathesof  the  Flamingo  plant,  Orchids,  scarlet  Begonias,  pale 
blue  Larkspurs,  mixed  varieties  of  Ferns  and  wild  Grasses,  while  from 
the  trumpets  trailed^  long  sprays  of  Lygodium  scandens.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  flowers  in  these  stands  was  much  more  effective  than  that 
which  Mrs.  Seale  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  26th  of  last 
month;  indeed,  I  quite  agree  with  one  of  our  oldest  judges,  who,  when 
he  saw  Mrs.  Scale's  group  of  March  vases  at  Tunbridgc,  said  it  was  the 
prettiest  arrangement  he  had  ever  seen.  The  second  prize  in  this  class 
was  awarded  to  Mrs.  G.  Smith,  Hurstley,  for  a  group  of  three  vases, 
consisting  of  trumpets  rising  out  of  flat  tazzas,  the  centre  piece  being 
the  tallest,  but  had  it  been  about  C  inches  taller  still  it  would  have  been 
a  great  improvement.  The  principal  dressing  of  these  stands  consisted 
of  blooms  of  Tapsonia  Van  Volxemii,  sprays  of  Spiraea  and  Copper  Beech, 
!ind  light  grey  tinted  foliage  furnished  by  Centaurea  and  other  grey-leaved 
plants.  The  third  prize  in  this  class  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Beech, 
for  an  effective  group  consisting  of  a  March  stand  for  the  centre  piece, 
and  at  each  side  trumpets  rising  out  of  tazzas,  all  three  being  dressed 
■with  much  taste.  In  the  class  for  a  single  piece  for  table  decoration  the 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Bolton  for  an  elegantly-arranged 
vase,  in  which  Orchids,  blue  Corn-flowers,  Stephanotis,  and  other 
flowers  and  Ferns  were  charmingly  intermixed.  The  second  prize 
fell  to  Mrs.  Seale  for  a  March  vase,  very  similar  to  the  others  exhibited 
by  that  lady ;  and  the  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Fennel  for  a 
pretty  design ;  and  an  extra  fourth  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Hubbard. 
The  hand  bouquets  were  good,  nearly  all  exhibited,  with  few  exceptions, 
being  lightly  put  together,  and  free  from  that  packed  appearance  too 
often  to  be  observed  in  those  exhibited  for  competition  at  flower  shows ; 
the  prizes  were  awarded  (in  the  order  in  which  the  names  stand)  to  Mr. 
John  Staples,  Mrs.  Staples,  Mr.  G.  Hubbard,  and  Mrs.  Fennel.  For 
button-hole  bouquets,  which  were  plentiful,  the  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  Miss  Jane  Hollamby,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  R.  A.  Boesseer.  Again, 
as  last  season,  in  the  class  for  arranged  groups  of  wild  flowers,  there  was 
a  keen  competition.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  Cox,  the  flowers 
in  whose  stands  consisted  of  Poppies,  Dog  Daises,  Forget-me-nots, 
yellow  Bird's-foot  Trefoil,  and  Grasses  ;  the  second  to  Mr.  Charles 
Noble,  for  a  large-sized  March  vase,  in  which,  in  addition  to  wild  flowers, 
Grasses  were  extensively  employed.  In  the  class  for  a  single  piece  for 
table  decoration  (for  gardeners  only),  the  prizes  went  to  Mr.  lliehard 
Downing  and  Mr.  James  Bolton,  both  of  whoso  arrangements  were  much 
admired.  A.  Hassabd. 


EXHIBITION  AT  ASTON  PAEK,  BIEMINGHAM. 

JULT  1st. 
At  this  exhibition  there  was  an  exceptionally  flne  display  of  stove  an'i 
greenhouse  plants,  including  palms.  Orchids,  Pitcher  plants  and  succu- 
lents. The  Ferns,  too,  were  the  admiration  of  everybody ;  and  of  Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums,  and  similar  plants,  great  quantities  were  shown ;  cut 
flowers,  especially  Eoses,  also  formed  a  prominent  feature  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  there  were  some  interesting  examples  of  table  decoration. 
Fruits  and  vegetables  also  were  abundant  and  good.  The  names  of  the 
prize-takers  in  the  difi"erent  classes  will  be  found  in  our  advertising 
columns  (see  p.  viii.).  Mr.  Quilter,  at  a  dinner  which  was  given  in  con- 
nection with  this  great  exhibition,  said  that  he  had  set  his  heart  on 
obtaining  at  least  £2,000  for  the  Midland  Institute  ;  but,  whether  they 
got  £2,000  or  £200,  he  trusted  they  would  not  be  daunted,  but  persevere, 
and  endeavour  to  attain  success  in  the  future — a  success,  be  it  remarked, 
which  Mr.  Quilter  well  deserves. 


The  Gum  Tree  and  the  Vine  Pest.— A  writer  in  the 
"  Temps  "  mentions  a  singular  eff'cct — namely,  that  parasites  (Phylloxera, 
&c.),  disappear  from  Vines  growing  near  the  Eucalyptus.  The  experi- 
raent,  made  during  several  years,  and  in  several  Vineyards,  had  been 
uniform  in  its  results.  It  is  interesting,  in  connection  with  these  facts, 
to  observe  that  the  leaves  of  this  plant  contain  an  ethereal  oil,  of  which 
even  half-dried  leaves  contain  G  per  cent.,  and  that  this  oil,  according  to 
Gimbert,  is  a  very  powerful  antiseptic. 

Eating  the  Enemy.^The  pest  now  devastating  so  much  of 
Western  America  forms,  it  appears  from  the  "  American  Agriculturist," 
good  food.  A  few  bushels  of  hoppers  were  procured,  and  placed  in  charge 
of  one  of  the  best  caterers  in  St.  Louis  to  be  sei-ved.  A  number  of 
scientific  gentlemen  were  invited  by  Professor  Riley,  and  a  dinner  was 
set  forth  at  which  the  lively  locust  formed  the  sole  animal  food.  Martyrs 
to  science,  some  may  think  ;  but,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  it  was  a 
feast  that  the  veriest  epicure  might  envy.  Those  men  of  science  began 
with  Caloptenus  soup — so  fine  that,  against  all  rules  of  etiquette,  they 
asked  for  "more;"  then  came  hopper  fritters,  vastly  better  than  any 
oyster  fritters,  and  so  on  with  roast,  boiled,  fried,  and  stewed  of  the 
same,  each  better  than  the  last,  until  the  climax  of  the  feast  was  reached 
in  locusts  served  with  honey.  These  locusts  feed  on  the  fat  of  the  land, 
and  why  should  we  not  in  turn  eat  them  ?    It  is  against  our  prejudices  ; 


but,  when  we  coolly  consider  the  matter,  the  locust  is  really  no  more 
repulsive  than  a  shrimp,  or  even  an  oyster,  and  that  they  are  really 
acceptable  to  the  palate  these  gentlemen  enthusiastically  declare.  In 
portions  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  and  elsewhere,  people  were 
actually  suffering  with  hunger,  with  all  the  while  untold  quantities  of  food 
around  them,  not  only  food  which  will  sustain  Ufe,  but  of  a  palatable 
kind;  and,  whatever  jocular  remarks  may  be  made  about  this  hopper 
dinner,  we  think  that  the  gentlemen  who  partook  of  it  did  an  eminently 
good  work,  and  one  which  in  future  years  may  prevent  much  suffering. 

Mr.  Wilson's  Moss  Herbarium. — This  has,  according  to  tho 
report  of  Mr.  Carruthers,  been  acquired  by  the  British  Museum.  Mr. 
Wilson  (late  of  Warrington)  had  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  Mosses. 
His  herbarium  contains  the  type  specimens  of  the  various  works  of  which 
he  was  the  author,  and  it  abounds  in  original  drawings  prepared  with 
singular  accuracy,  and  with  manuscript  notes  of  great  critical  value.  It 
consists  of  a  collection  of  British  Mosses  and  Juugermanniacea3,  aa  well 
as  a  collection  of  foreign  specimens  of  these  two  orders.  The  British 
herbarium  is  accompanied  with  an  extensive  correspondence  with  musco- 
logists,  and  includes  numerous  authentic  specimens  from  Dawson  Turner, 
Taylor,  Sir  W.  Hooker,  and  others.  Mr.  Wilson's  herbarium  of  foreign 
Mosses  contains  type  specimens  from  the  herbaria  of  Montague,  Bruch, 
Schimper,  Angstrom,  Mougeot,  Zetterstedt,  Hooker,  Arnott,  the  Paris 
Museum,  &c. 

The  Smaller  Wintergreen  in  Sussex.— Mr.  F.  C.  S.  Roper, 
writing  in  the '*  Journal  of  Botany,"  says — "  On  a  recent  visit  to  a  wood 
between  Ashburnham  and  Battle  Abbey,  in  a  road  only  occasionally  used, 
and  covered  with  turf  and  Moss,  I  found  on  the  1st  June,  almost  con- 
cealed by  the  foliage  of  other  small  plants,  a  few  specimens  of  Pyrola 
minor,  which  is  an  interesting  addition  to  our  Sussex  flora.  Pyrola  media 
is  the  only  species  of  the  genus  hitherto  reported  from  the  county,  and 
this  was  found  by  Mr.  Borrer  at  one  station  in  St.  Leonard's  Forest,  near 
Horsham,  in  West  Sussex,  where  Mr.  Hemsley  states  that  it  is  still  to  bo 
found. 


NOTES   AND   QUESTIONS-VARIOUS. 


Tree  Carnation,  Princess  of  Wales.— Of  this  I  saw  a  fine  example  the 
other  (lay.  in  Mr.  Perkins's  Nursery,  at  Leamington.  It  is  a  canary-coloured 
Belt,  laced  with  rose,  and  is  a  seedling  from  Perkins's  Prince  of  Orange.  It 
is  a  very  fine  variety. — W.  Howabd. 

Adiantnm  gracillimum  for  Bouquets-— I  noticed  this  beautiful  form  of 
Maiden-hair  Fern  used  for  tho  first  time  for  decorative  purposes  the  other  day 
at  Chislehurst,  where  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  of  Champion  Hill,  introduced  it  effec- 
tively in  a  well-made  hand  bouquet. — "W.  T.  P. 

Phlox  setacea  var.  atropnrptirea.— This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  Alpine  Phloxes,  and  it  has  bloomed  with  me  this  season 
most  profusely.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  a  free  grower,  and  continues  a  long 
time  in  bloom.  When  better  known  it  will  doubtless  be  in  great  request — J, 
Whittakee. 

Geranium  platypetalnm.— It  is  stated  (see  p.  V)  that  this  is  easily 
increased  by  means  of  seed.  None  of  the  plants  of  it,  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  produce  seed;  a  circumstance  much  to  be  regretted,  as  this 
valuable  hardy  plant  may,  one  day  or  other,  get  lost.  Has  anyone,  besides 
the  writer  of  the  paragraph  in  question,  induced  this  plant  to  bear  seeds?  — 
Jean  Sislet,  Lnons. 

Mesembryanthemam  cordifolium  variegatum.  —  Will  some  of  your 
readers  favour  me  with  their  experience  in  raising  this  plant  from  seed? 
With  me,  it  vegetates  pretty  freely,  but  the  seedlings  are  so  destitute  of  chloro- 
phyl  that,  as  might  be  expected,  they  all  die  off  at  an  early  period.  Is  that  a 
common  result  ?  As  seed  is  generally  ofTered,  one  can  hardly  suppose  it. — 
W.  T.,  Ipsmich. 

Hybrid  Foxgloye.— I  have  enclosed  a  leaf  and  flower  of  a  hybrid  Foxglove, 
a  distinct  cross  between  Digitalis  grandiflora  and  D.  purpurea,  tho  former  being 
the  seed-bearing  parent.  The  robust  growth  and  erect  foliage  of  the  produce 
struck  me,  from  the  first,  as  indicating  that  D.  purpurea  had  exercised  consider- 
able influence  on  it.  The  result  is  a  remarkably  handsome  plant,  which  is  seeding 
freely. — W.  Elliott,  llithericood,  Si/denham  Hill. 

The  true  York  and  Lancaster  Rose.- My  attention  has  just  been  called  to 
the  article  on  "Roses,"  published  in  The  Gaeden,  p.  20>>,  Vol.  VI.  The 
writer  speaks  of  R.  gallica  variegata  as  York  and  Lancaster  ;  that  is  a  mistake, 
as  that  is  Rosa  Mundi.  I  enclose  the  true  York  and  Lancaster,  which  is  R. 
damascena.  I  have  grown  it  many  years.— H.  T.  Ellacombe,  Clyst  S  ,  George. 
[The  blooms  sent  were  those  of  a  sweet-scented,  semi-double,  white  Rose, 
flaked  and  mottled  with  purplish-crimson.] 

Mole  Crickets  and  Potatoes.— The  enclosed  gnaw  the  stems  oft  the 
Potatoes  here.  Some  call  them  American  Potato  beetles.  What  are  they  ?— 
E.  Petees,  Eing'i  lioad  Houne,  Ouernsei/.  [They  are  mole  crickets,  of  which 
a  full  account  will  be  found  in  our  last  week's  number  (seep.  1-i).] 

Onion  Enemies.— I  enclose  you  a  caterpillar  which  I  have  found  eating  the 
tops  off  my  onions.  It  begins  at  the  top  and  eats  the  leaves  half-way  down.— 
Geo.  TiCKr.s,Bi:liierfjii,Heiir  Newark:  [The  name  of  tho  insect  sent  is  Hadena 
oleracea.  It  is  a  miscellaneous  feeder,  being  found  on  the  Nettle,  Elm,  Cabbage, 
and  also,  it  would  appear,  on  the  Onion.  This  is,  however,  the  first  time  that 
we  have  heard  of  it  on  the  latter. — A.  M.] 

Carrot  Insects.— Our  Carrots  are  suffering  from  tho  attacks  of  an  insect, 
which  promises  to  destroy  all  in  the  garden.  S  jme  years  ago  we  saved  them  by 
applying  spirits  of  tar  to  the  ground  before  sowing  ;  now  it  does  not  seem  to  do 
any  pood.  As  I  believe  many  suffer  in  a  similar  way,  probably  some  one  may 
bo  able  to  advise  a  treatment  more  eflicacioua  than  we  have  boon  using. — 
W.  H.  M.  [The  insect  that  is  doing  the  mischief  in  this  case  is  tho  larva  of  a 
small  fly  called  Psila  rosa:.  The  means  of  prevention  that  have  been  adopted 
by  our  correspondent  are  those  most  recommended,  and  generally  found  toler- 
ai)ly  successful.  A  strong  dressing  of  quicklime,  before  sowing,  has  been  found 
useful,  and  trenching  is  perhaps  still  better. — A.  M.J 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  bnt 
The  a  rt  itselj  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


THE  KOSE  GARDEN  IN  SUMMER. 
The  enthusiastic  rosarian  at  this  season  strolls  among  his  Roses, 
looking  out  for  an  opening  blossom  of  some  new  Rose  budded 
last  year,  and  which  he  had  perhaps  token  note  of  when  visiting 
the  Rose  shows.     He  casts  an  eye  to  the  quarter  where  his 
Briars  are  planted,  and  finds  them  in  a  vigorous  state,  waiting 
to  receive  buds  of  such  varieties  as  he  may  prefer  ;  but,  before 
he  commences  to  bud,  he  resolves  upon  seeing  tlie  various  Rose 
exhibitions  and  selecting  the  best  of  the  new  varieties,  in  order 
to  make  his  collection  as  good  as  possible.   Often,  by  following 
this  plan,  the  amateur  rosarian  is  misled,  not  by  the  beauty  of 
the  Rose  so  much  as  by  its  habit  of  growth,  which  may  be  very 
weakly,  and  only  fit  to  be  grown  as  a  pot  Rose.     No  Roses  are 
more  beautiful  than  Madame  Vidot,  Madame  Rivers,  Marquise 
de  Mortemarte,  Louise  Magnan,  Virginal,  Madlle.  Bonnaire, 
and  Madame  Noman,  all  of    which  are  excellent  when  well 
grown  ;    but    they  are  all  more  or  less  tender,  and  possess 
weak  constitutions.     Many  more  varieties  could  be  mentioned 
that    are    by   no    means    robust,    none  of    which  can  stand 
cutting,  pruning,  and  other  rough  treatment.      In  ortler  to 
^.stand    the   cutting  and  pruning  necessary   to  produce   good 
'  blooms,  a  Rose  ref(uires  to  be  vigorous,  and  of  a  strong  and 
liai-dy  constitution.     Light-coloured  varieties  possessing  this 
necessary  qualification  are  scarce;  Madame  Rothschild,  Captain 
Christie,  and  Madame  Lacharrae  arc  the  only  light-coloured 
Roses  with  which  I  am  acquainted  that  possess  really  robust 
and  good  coustitutions.     These  are  very  beautiful,  and  the  best 
in  cultivation.     Madame  Lacharme  is  nearly  white,  very  little 
roseate ;    Captain  Christie  is  a  shade  darker  of  a  soft  flesh 
colour;  and  Madame  Rothschild  is  a  delicate  waxy  pink  colour. 
July  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  best  month  for  budding  ; 
but  this  is  only  on  account  of  buds  being  easily  procured  at 
that  time,  as  the  operation  of  budding  may  be  performed  at  any 
time  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  August.     I  budded 
between  the  8th  of  May  and  the  8th  of  June  this  year  upwards 
of  two  hundred  Briars,  and  very  few  have  failed  ;  they  are  now 
looking  red  and  plump.     It  is  a  mistaken  notion  to  think  that 
buds  inserted  so  early  in  the  season  will  start  into  growth. 
The  insipient  bnds  obtained  from  the  greenhouse  in  May  are 
quite    soft  ;    and  the   Briar   shoot   being   also   soft — in  fact, 
nothing   but   a  mass  of   sap — every   bud  inserted  is   almost 
sure  "  to  take."     The  buds  must  be  in  a  dormant  state  to  com- 
mence with,  and  they  will  remain  in  that  state  until  the  follow- 
ing spring  ;  but,  in  order  to  keep  them   dormant,  the  wild 
growth  of  the  Briar  must  be  suffered  to  grow.     If  cut  back, 
there  is  danger  of  the  buds  starting.     If  you  wish  to  produce 
Roses  the  same  summer,  use  pushing  buds — i.e.,  those  which 
have  grown  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch;   these,  when  inserted 
into  a  vigorous   Briar,  generally   grow  away  at  once,  parti- 
culai'ly   some   varieties,    such   as   La   Prance    and    Duke    of 
Edinburgh.     Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  choice  of 
buds,  but  the  truth  is,  in   this  country  the  choice  is  limited, 
and  much  more  depends  on  the  free  parting  of  the  bark  than 
on  the  nature  of   the   bud,  which  may  be  cut  from  a  growing 
shoot  or  a  flowering  shoot,  or  one  that  has  just  flowered,  but 
has  not  begun  to  push.     The   French  use  pushing  buds  with 
great  success  in  the  month  of  May ;  they  never  take  the  wood 
out,  but  merely  cut  a  very  small  shield  with  the  bud  in  the 
centre.     I  never  take  the  wood  out  myself,  unless  it  happens 
that  I  may  have  to  insert  a  bud  of  some  particular  variety  late 
in  August,  when  the  wood  is  very  ripe ;    in  Duch  cases  I  take 
the  wood  out.     Briars,  planted   in  the  open  ground,  are  not 
proper  stocks  for  pushing  buds,  and  they  should  never  be  used 
if  the  scale  of  tho   bud   has  opened   so  as   to  show  the   first 
incipient  loaves.     Choose  a  plump  shoot,  on  which  the  leaves 
are  large  and  ])erfoct,  and  on  which  the  side-buds  have  not  yet 
begun  to  grow.    Some  like  to  see  the  buds  well  developed,  and. 
in  order  to  accomplish  this,  about  a  week's  time  is  required. 
Supposing  that     you    can   get    buds    from   your   own   trees, 
and    you    wish    to    propagate     a    few    particular    varieties, 


but    cannot    find     buds    suffciently    developed,    it     is    only 
necessary   to    nip   ofi  the   tops   of    the    shoots   wanted;  the 
sap  is  then  directed  to  the  side-buds,  and   in  about  seven  or 
eight  days  your  buds  will  be  found  plump,  and  in  beautiful 
order;  the  top  buds  will  be  ready  first,  and  you  may  have  to 
wait  a  few  days  for  the  remainder.     Such  is  my  plan  of  obtain- 
ing buds,  and  I  find  it  a  good  one.     If  buds  are  obtained  from, 
some  friend,  or  a  nurseryman,  you  must  insert   the  best  of 
them.     As   it   is  now  a  common  practice  for  one  rosarian  to 
send   to  another  a  few  buds  in  exchange  for  some  favourite 
variety,  the  post  affords  a  ready  medium  for  such  exchanges, 
as  you  get  them  brought  to  your  door  fresh  and  sound.     The 
sender  should  cut  the  buds  a  little  before  post-time  ;    as  soon 
as  he  has  cut  the  number  of  shoots  of  the  variety  intended  to 
be  sent,  he  should  cut  off  the  leaf-stalks,  leaving  about  half- 
an-inch  ;    then  write  on  a  small   piece  of  paper  with  a  pencil 
(ink  runs)  the  name  of  the  Rose,  roll  up  the  piece  of  paper, 
and  tie  it  firmly  to  the  shoot,  and  place  the  latter  in  water. 
He  may  have  a  dozen  varieties  to  send.   When  all  the  cuttings 
are  prepared  and  properly  labelled,  take  them  out  of  the  water 
and  tie  the  whole  together  with  bast,  then  roll  them  up  in 
two  or  three  folds  of  old  blotting  paper ;    wet  this,  and  then 
roll  all  up  in  a  fold  of  brown  paper.    A  label,  containing  the 
address  of  the  person  for  whom  tho  cuttings  are  intended  to 
be  despatched  should  be  fastened  to  the  parcel ;  then  comes  the 
weighing  and  stamping,  the  stamps  being   put  on  the  label. 
No   parcel  must  exceed   12   ounces,  the    postage   of    which 
will    be    4d.      As    soon   as    the    receiver  opens  the  parcel, 
the    cuttings    should    be     thrown     into     water     for    about 
half-an-hour,    and   in    the   meantime,   half-fill    a    6-inch  pot 
with    crocks,    and    fill    up     to    the    rim    with    pure     sand. 
Common  river  sand    is   as   good  as   silver  sand ;  ^  prick  the 
cuttings   round  the   side  of    the  pot,   about    an    inch  deep ; 
but,  previous  to  doing  this,  cut  a  small  slice  off  the  end  of 
each  shoot,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  draw  up  moisture  and  nourish- 
ment from  the  sand,  which  must  be  kept  iu  a  moist  state, 
giving  a  little  water  every  other  day.     It  is  a  better  plan,  and 
also  the  practice  which  I  adopt,  to  take  off  the  paper  labels 
froin  each  shoot,  and  substitute  a  wooden  tally,  placing  the 
shoot  behind  the  tally ;  the  names  of  the  varieties  stuck  round 
the  pot  can  then  be  seen  at  a  glance.     Buds  kept  in  this  manner 
improve,  and  can  bo  safely  used  after  having  been  kept  in  sand 
for  ten  days — I  cannot  tell  how  much  longer,  never  having  had 
occasion  to  keep  them  in  sand  for  a  greater  length  of  time. 
Suppose  a  person  should  have  occasion  to  go  from  home  for  a 
few  days  in  the  budding  season,  ho  need  not  be  under  any 
apprehension  about  his  buds  perishing,  if  kept  in  the  manner 
just  described.     Care  must  be  taken  to  place  the  flower-pot  in 
a  cool  room,  where  the  sun  cannot  shine  upon  the  cuttings. 
Some  place  their  Rose  cuttings  in  water,  like  bouquets  ;  but 
that  is  a  practice  which  cannot  be  recommended,  inasmuch  as 
the  buds  absorb  too  much  water,  and  iu  twenty-four  hours 
turn  black  and  rotten.     So  much  has  been  written  about  the 
manner  of  inserting  the  buds — some  using  a  cross  cut  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  T,  others  a  slanting  cut  at  the  top  of  the 
incision — that  practice  alone  can  determine  which  plan  is  best. 
For  my  part,  I  never  make  the  cross  cut,  having  in  windy 
weather  found  that  it  weakens  the  shoot,  and  often  there  is  a 
breakage  at  that  part.     If  the  amateur  cannot  insert  his  bud 
without  the  aid  of  the  cross  cut,  let  it  bo  made  diagonally.     It 
is  not  a  good  plan  to  release  the  tie  from  the  buds  too  soon. 
Wait  imtil  you  see  the  tie  biting  into  the  shoot  before  you 
release  it.     When  a  bud  is  untied  too  soon  the  bark  opens,  and 
the  bud  gets  detached.     I  always  leave  four"  shoots  upon  a 
Briar,  and  bud  two.      In  this  case,  if  a  bud  should  fail  in 
"  taking,"  I  can  insert  another  into  the  shoot  nearest  to  the 
one  that  has  taken.     One  reason  why  amateurs  fail  in  getting 
their  buds  to  take,  is  the  mistake  made  iu  prunmg  in  the  wild 
growth  of  the  budded  shoots,  under   an  impression  that  it 
throws  vigour  into  the  buds.     On  no  account  must  the  ends  of 
the  Briar  shoots  be  cut  after  the  bud  is  inserted— the  ends  of 
these  shoots  draw  sap  up  by  the  bud,  and  cause  it  to  unite ; 
but  cut  them  off,  and  the  sap  is  directed  to  other  shoots,  and 
the  bud  dies  for  want  of  nourishment.     In  using  the  knife, 
therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  in  amongst  the  stocks 
conveniently,  let  it  bo  borne  in  mind  that  the  more  the  shoots 
are  cut  back,  the  more    is  the  flovr  of   sap  interfered  with, 
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unless  they  remain  for  a  time  untouched,  and  are  allowed  to 
throw  out  side  shoots,  by  which  time  the  sap  will  be  in  full  flow 
again,  and  the  buds  will  take  as  quickly  as  iJE  they  had  been  put 
in  in  the  first  instance,  without  pruning  back  the  shoots.  Let 
it  be  impressed  strongly  on  the  mind  of  the  amateur  that  suc- 
cessful budding  is  only  practicable  where  there  is  a  constant 
and  vigorous  flow  of  sap  going  on  in  the  shoot  to  be  operated 
upon.  I  have  seen  many  young  rosarians  flrst  insert  the  buds, 
and  then  cut  off  all  the  shoots  beyond  them,  in  order,  as  they 
said,  to  make  the  stocks  look  neat.  Of  course,  the  buds  did 
not  take ;  neither  was  it  possible  for  them  to  effect  a  union, 
when  the  flow  of  sap  was  stopped. 

Gun-barrel  Budding. 

This  kind  of  budding  is  now  much  practised  by  rosarians. 
In  all  Rose  gardens  where  the  amateur  buds  his  own 
Roses,  there  will  be  found  many  strong  suckers  rising  from 
the  roots  of  dead  Briars.  On  account  of  the  severe  frosts 
last  winter,  many  fine,  strong  suckers  may  be  found  at  the 
present  time.  Take  a  strong  sucker,  about  3  feet  high,  dress  all 
the  spines  and  side  shoots  off  for  about  2  feet  from  the  ground, 
the  young  wood  will  be  found  in  about  the  same  state  of  green- 
ness and  ripeness  as  the  side  shoot  of  the  Briars  which  you 
are  budding  on  the  top  part  of  the  stock.  Instead  of  waiting 
till  next  season,  bud  at  once,  just  above  one  of  the  leaf  rings, 
gun-barrel  fashion — put  the  point  of  the  knife  in  just  above 
a  bud,  draw  it  upwards  gently  for  about  an  inch  in  length. 
Here  you  have  the  incision  which  must  receive  the  bud,  at  the 
top  of  which  make  your  cross  cut.  Use  good,  strong,  plump 
buds,  which  can  always  be  obtained  in  abundance  during 
August,  which  is  the  best  time  for  gun-barrel  budding. 
About  two  eyes  above  or  below  you  may  insert  another  bud. 
There  is  such  an  immense  flow  of  sap  in  these  shoots  from  the 
root  that,  when  tying  up  the  bud,  the  sap  flows  out  and  runs 
down  the  stem.  The  Briar  and  the  bud  are  thus  both  of  one 
age,  and  may  be  said  to  begin  the  world  together.  The  junc- 
tion is  rapid  and  complete.  All  below  the  inserted  buds  must 
be  cut  away,  but  all  growth  above  must  be  suffered  to  remain 
until  about  the  middle  of  November.  The  reader  will  naturally 
ask — •"  How  do  you  get  this  sucker  up  when  the  head  is 
formed  ?  How  do  you  separate  it  from  the  parent  stock  ?  " 
I  let  it  grow  for  two  seasons,  after  which  a  good  head  is  formed, 
and  the  sucker  has  become  as  thick  as  the  thumb.  In  Novem- 
ber, grub  up  the  whole  of  the  old  root,  and  separate  the  stem 
from  it ;  it  is  generally  full  of  fibres,  and  may  be  removed  to 
its  proper  quarters  with  safety.  On  this  plan,  instead  of 
suckers  being  a  nuisance,  they  may  be  turned  to  good  account, 
and  your  Roses  multiplied  into  dwarfs  and  standards  at 
pleasure.  I  generally  bud  these  suckers  last,  and  they  have 
often  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  me,  when  a  friend  has 
sent  me  some  buds  of  very  choice  new  sorts  late  in  the  season  ; 
all  my  Briars  having  been  worked,  I  should  have  had  no  stocks 
to  bud  them  into,  had  I  not  preserved  these  suckers.  Gentle- 
men occupying  land  can  bud  into  the  suckers  arising 
from  old  roots  growing  in  the  hedgerows ;  but,  before 
inserting  the  buds,  the  sucker  must  be  carefully  examined 
at  its  base,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  can  be  taken  up  when 
the  head  is  formed,  and  removed  to  the  Rose  garden. 

Treatment  of  Budded  Eoses. 

As  regards  the  after  treatment  of  budded  Briars,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  a  bud  generally  gets  firmly  united  in 
about  five  or  six  weeks,  and  if  the  growth  beyond  the  bud  is 
not  cut  in,  the  bud  generally  remains  in  a  dormant  condition. 
Some  few  buds  it  is  impossible  to  keep  in  a  dormant  state — 
they  will  start  into  growth  whether  you  wish  it  or  not — in  this 
case,  when  the  bud  has  grown  a  few  inches,  it  is  better  to 
reduce  any  wild  growth  from  the  Briar  at  once  and  try  to 
make  as  much  wood  as  you  can  from  the  pushing  bud.  Some 
buds  grow  and  only  make  a  few  inches  of  weakly  unripe  wood ; 
these  are  in  great  danger  of  being  killed  in  winter.  The  best 
way  is  to  nip  out  the  top  in  the  autumn,  as  soon  as  it  has 
grown  about  6  inches.  This  will  cause  the  sap  to  concentrato 
about  the  rings  of  the  bark,  and  in  the  ensuing  spring  it  will 
throw  out  side-shoots  for  the  formation  of  a  head.  It  is 
always  best  to  keep  the  buds  in  a  dormant  state,  and  this  can 


only  be  managed  by  suffering  as  much  wild  growth  as  possible 
to  remain  on  the  Briar  until  the  sap  goes  down  about  the  end 
of  October  or  November.  About  the  20th  of  November,  not 
earlier,  all  the  wild  growth  of  the  Briar  may  be  cut  away, 
leaving  only  about  6  inches  of  wood  beyond  the  bud ;  all  side 
branches  may  be  cut  in  close.  This  winter-pruning  of  budded 
Briars  is  necessary,  otherwise  any  weight  of  snow  lodging  on 
the  wild  growth  would  break  down  the  shoot  and  destroy  the 
bud.  Budded  Briars  are  very  liable  to  accident  from  wind,  and 
often  break  at  the  place  where  the  cross-cut  was  made  when 
the  bud  was  inserted.  In  consequence  of  having  had  so 
many  accidents  from  this  cause  I  have  long  since  discontinued 
making  the  cross-cut.  I  now  only  make  the  long  incision,  and 
insert  the  bud  with  a  piece  of  fiat  ivory  filed  down  to  a 
bluntish  point,  like  a  very  flat  lead  pencil.  Such  an  instru- 
ment can  be  easily  made  from  the  broken  handle  of  an  old  razor. 
Since  I  adopted  this  plan  I  have  never  had  an  accident  from 
the  Briar  shoot  breaking  near  the  bud.  About  the  end  of 
March  all  the  budded  Briars  must  undergo  the  operation  of 
pruning  ;  the  portion  of  wood  left  in  November,  when  all  the 
wild  spray  was  cut  away,  must  now  be  entirely  removed, 
except  one  bud  just  above  the  inserted  bud ;  this  one  wild  bud 
must  be  left  on  the  shoot  which  was  worked,  and  this  is  called 
the  sap  bud — its  office  being  to  draw  the  sap  upward,  and 
help  the  pushing  of  the  inserted  bud.  When  the  sap 
begins  to  flow  freely,  it  is  directed  to  the  one  wild  bud, 
which  hastens  the  completion  of  the  union  where  the  incision 
was  made,  and  the  inserted  bud,  which  has  remained  so  long  in 
a  dormant  state,  breaks  strongly,  and  soon  commences  to  grow 
in  earnest.  If  no  sap-bud  was  left,  the  inserted  bud  might  not 
start  so  readily,  and  the  stock,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  its  sap, 
would  commence  throwing  out  side-shoots  and  suckers  from 
the  root.  When  the  bud  does  not  start  into  growth  after 
receiving  the  pruning  and  treatment  above  stated,  it  is  a  sure 
sign  that  some  growth  is  going  on  under  ground — probably  a 
strong  sucker  or  two  are  starting  from  the  Briar  root.  If 
anything  of  this  sort  is  suspected,  get  the  garden  fork  and 
loosen  the  soil  a  little,  when  you  will  probably  find  the  enemy, 
which  must  be  promptly  removed  ;  all  side-shoots  proceeding 
from  the  stock  must  also  be  removed.  When  the  Rose  has 
grown  3  or  -i  inches,  a  stick  about  2  feet  long  must  be  tied  to  the 
Briar  in  two  places,  and  it  must  stand  well  up  above  the  grow- 
ing bud ;  to  this  support  the  Rose  must  be  tied,  as  the  growth 
proceeds,  with  worsted,  which  is  better  than  bast,  as  it  does 
not  rot  in  winter,  and  allow  the  snow  to  weigh  down  and  break 
the  yet  tender  growth  of  the  Rose.  Occasionally  we  find  a  bud 
very  obstinate,  not  starting  into  growth  in  the  spring ;  some- 
times it  will  start  at  midsummer,  and  I  have  seen  a  few  cases 
every  year  where  the  bud  actually  refuses  to  commence  grow- 
ing until  the  following  year  ;  but  these  cases  are  exceptional. 
It  is,  therefore,  unwise  to  cut  away  the  sap-bud  until  after 
midsummer;  but  the  points  of  the  shoots  may  be  nipped  out 
occasionally,  by  way  of  coaxing  the  inserted  bud  into  growth. 
AVatch  the  stocks  closely  until  midsummer,  and  rub  away  any 
wild  growth  that  the  Briar  may  make  as  fast  as  it  appears,  in 
order  that  the  full  flow  of  sap  may  be  directed  to  the  growing 
Rose.  When  the  bud  has  grown  6  inches  nip  out  the  top,  aud 
side-branches  will  be  thrown,  out,  and  a  head  soon  formed 
which  will  bloom  in  autumn.  Henry  Tayloe. 

Bose  Cottage,  Fencoie,  near  Bedale. 


Zephyranthes  Culture. — Z.  Candida  ia  a  pretty  bulbons 
autumn-flowering  plant,  with  white  flowers,  resembling  large  white 
Crocuses,  6  inches  high.  I  have  not  succeeded  in  procuring  the  true 
Zephyranthes  Atamasco,  but  I  am  looking  forward  to  flowering  Z. 
carinata  veda,  which  produces  rose-coloured  flowers,  3  or  4  inches 
across,  according  to  its  description.  The  bulbs  would  probably 
require  to  be  kept  dry  in  winter.  I  intend,  however,  preparing  a  bed 
specially  for  half-hardy  and  many  so-called  hardy  bulbs.  I  am  con. 
vinced  that  I  could  grow  most  of  them  in  a  border,  with  plenty  of 
leaf  mould  and  sand,  very  well  drained,  with  some  kind  of  protection 
to  keep  the  wet  from  the  bed.  I  do  not  fear  the  frost  with  bulbs 
deeply  planted.  Here  I  may  mention  that  I  have,  in  the  wild 
garden,  seven  large  clumps  of  Dahlias  pushing  strongly  up,  which 
have  been  for  two  years  in  the  same  position,  with  no  protection, 
excepting  3  or  4  inches  of  dead  leaves.  The  sab-soil  being  gravel, 
they  have  not  suffered  from  stagnant  water  about  the  tubers.— Oxo.v. 
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One  of  the  most  charming  garden  scenes  we  know  of  is  that 

now  visible  under  the  trees  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Serpentine,  which 
has  lately  been  transformed  into  a  beautiful  dell,  graced  by  numerous 
tropical  plants  very  well  grouped.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  there  is 
great  improvement  noticeable  this  year.  Some  masses  of  ordinary- 
looking  bedding  plants  somewhat  mar  the  scene,  and  so  do  the  bits 
of  rock  placed  at  regular  intervals  by  the  water — blemishes  that 
existed  before  Mr.  Gibson  had  the  management  of  the  park.  Where 
Palm  trees,  Ferns,  and  similar  plants,  are  grouped  so  charmingly 
and  naturally,  it  would  be  best  to  introduce  a  little  colour  on  the 
same  principle.  This  example  of  what  is  called  sub-tropical  garden- 
ing will  do  more  for  it  than  a  thousand  times  the  number  of 
plants  here  seen  would,  if  dotted  about  in  the  ordinary  monotonous 
manner. 

The   recent  heavy  rains  have  much  injured  both  fruit  and 

flowers,  the  latter  so  much  that  the  supplies  from  out  of  doors  for 
Covent  Garden  have  been  much  deteriorated,  and  many  have  had  a 
difliculty  in  disposing  of  their  bush  fruits,  except  at  unremunerative 
prices.  Large  quantities  of  damaged  fruits  are  now  being  sold  at 
low  rates  for  preserving.  Potato  crops,  too,  are  suffering  in  some 
localities  from  the  excessive  wet,  which,  as  is  well  known,  induces 


The  ripening  fruit  on  red  Astrachan  Apple  trees,  in  the  Saw- 

bridgeworth  Nurseries,  is  now  conspicuously  brilliant,  and  abundant. 
The  very  high  colour  in  this  case  is  owing  to  its  being  grafted 
on  the  Nonsuch  Paradise.  It  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  best  early 
Apples. 

f Two  beautiful  Alpine  Harebells  are  now  in  flower  at  Messrs. 

backhouse's,  at  York.  They  are  very  small  species — from  1  to 
2  inches  high  when  in  full  bloom,  both  having  erect  flowers; 
those  of  C.  Zoysii,  being  singular  in  form,  tubular,  and  closed  at  the 
mouth. 

Mk.  Petbb  Baeb  recotrimends  amateurs  making  collections  of 

Daffodils,  to  grow  them  in  the  Grass,  where  this  can  be  done  con. 
veniently.  They  die  down  early  in  summer,  and  are  charming  when 
seen  in  the    Grass   nooks  in   the   pleasure   ground,   lawn,   or   wild 


In    speaking  of  the  acclimatisation   of   useful   birds,   Senor 

Fernandez  mentions  the  introduction  of  starlings  into  Germany  by 
Lenz.  This  bird  will  consume  about  120  worms  and  snails  daily.  In 
Gotha  there  are  now  said  to  be  180,000  of  these  cultivators'  friends, 
where,  before  the  efforts  of  Lenz,  they  were  entirely  unknown. 

— —  The  exhibition  of  the  Pelargonium  Society  will  take  place  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington,  on 
Wednesday  next,  July  21st.  Notice  of  entries  should  be  sent  in  to 
Mr.  Barron,  at  South  Kensington,  in  the  usual  way.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Pelargonium  Society  will  take  place  at  Chiswick,  by 
permission  of  the  Council,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  22nd  inst,,  the  day 
following  the  show. 

Mk.  Eiley  is  now  in  the  south  of  France,  in  the  country 

devastated  by  the  Phylloxera.  He  has  been  giving  the  growers 
valuable  advice  as  to  the  kinds  of  American  Vines  not  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  this  pest,  and  which,  in  consequence,  are  likely  to  be  of 
great  value  as  stocks  to  the  French  growers.  To  mark  their  appreoia. 
tion  of  his  services  to  Vine  culture  in  France,  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  Herault  gave  a  grand  banquet  in  his  honour,  at  Palava,  on  the 
12th  inst. 

To  show  their  confidence  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 

many  of  the  exhibitors  hope  to  make  gratuitously  the  exhibition  that 
is  to  be  held  at  South  Kensington  on  the  21st  one  of  the  finest  the 
society  has  ever  held.  Those  who  have  already  signified  their  inten. 
tion  to  do  so  are  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Messrs. 
J.  &  C.  Lee,  Mr.  Bull,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Mr.  Standish,  Messrs! 
Osborn  &  Son,  Mr.  Wills,  Mr.  Cutbush,  Mr.  Laing,  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Son,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  W.  Paul,  Mr.  Ley,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Wimaett,  and 
Ml-.  Barr.  It  is  also  probable  that  many  other  well-known  horticul. 
turists  will  lend  their  aid. 

Mk.  Max  Leichtlin,  writing  to  us  from  Baden  Baden  concern- 
ing Bletia  hyacinthina,  states  that  this  pretty  terrestrial  Orchid  must 
be  hardy  in  England,  although  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  kept  in  a  cool 
house.  Last  autumn  he  bought  one  plant  of  it  and  put  it  into  a 
walled  frame,  in  order  to  give  it  a  little  protection.  The  frost  pene- 
trated the  frame  at  various  times,  and  so  much  so  that  the  soil  was 
frozen  from  1  to  2  inches  in  depth  ;  but  the  root.stock  of  the  Bletia, 
being  below  this,  remained  uninjured,  and  pushed  up  young  shoots  in 
April,  which  bloomed  well  about  the  latter  part  of  June.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  bright  magenta  colour,  and  last  for  about  a  fortnight.  The 
plant  seems  to  be  well  worth  growing. 


SAVING  STOCK  SEED. 
The  probability  of  securing  a  good  proportion  of  double  flowers 
from  stocks  depends  partly  upon  the  character  of  the  "  strain " 
grown  and  partly  upon  the  mode  of  saving  seed.  There  are  some 
strains  sold  that  no  mode  of  treatment  or  manipulation  can  induce 
to  furnish  double  flowers,  as  I  have  often  experienced  to  my  sorrow. 
Some  years  ago  I  endeavoured  to  secure  a  stock  of  the  white 
Brompton,  and  grew  seed  of  it  that  was  highly  recommended ;  how- 
ever, when  the  plants  flowered  all  were  single.  Acting  upon  the 
advice  of  an  old  cottager,  who  had  grown  good  scarlet  Brompton 
Stocks  for  many  years,  I  selected  plants  which  produced  flowers 
having  five  or  six  petals  (the  normal  number  of  petals  is  four),  and 
these  were  marked  and  the  seed  specially  saved  and  sown.  I  also 
pinched  out  the  points  of  the  spikes,  so  as  to  allow  of  but  a  few  pods 
being  produced  on  each,  and  of  course  these  were  finer  in  conse- 
quence ;  still  1  got  no  double  flowers.  And,  after  a  third  trial,  mado 
in  the  same  way,  I  abandoned  the  stock.  Again,  after  a  few  years, 
I  obtained  from  one  of  our  large  nurserymen  seeds  of  scarlet,  white, 
and  purple  Brompton  Stocks,  and  of  these  not  a  double  flower 
was  produced  in  the  case  of  either  of  the  two  latter,  and  but 
sparingly  in  that  of  the  former.  Still  worse,  was  the  experience 
of  a  neighbouring  market  gardener,  who  purchased  1  lb.  of  seed  of 
the  Scarlet  Queen  Stock  from  a  seed  house ;  and,  out  of  the  thousands 
of  plants  from  this  that  bloomed  last  spring  there  was  not  one  that  had 
double  flowers.  These  cases  show  how  careless  some  are  in  ascer- 
taining the  quality  of  the  seed  stocks  which  they  purchase.  It  may 
be  accepted  as  an  undoubted  fact  that  if  Stock  seed  be  offered 
abundantly  and  cheaply  it  is  next  to  useless  as  far  as  good  double 
flowers  aro  concerned.  Since  my  previous  experience  with  the 
White  Brompton  I  have  secured  a  strain  of  that  variety  which  pro- 
duces at  least  50  per  cent,  double  flowers.  Whether  needful  or  not, 
I  make  it  a  rule  with  my  present  strain  to  pinch  out  all  the  points 
of  all  the  spikes  of  bloom,  and  to  remove  the  weakest  side  branches. 
The  German  Stocks  so  commonly  grown  in  gardens  during  the 
summer  are  chiefly  grown  in  pots,  and  it  is  said  that  the  growers 
have  the  power,  by  manipulation,  to  alter  the  proportion  of  double 
flowers  produced.  Any  good  strain  of  German  Stocks  gives  from 
70  to  80  per  cent,  double  flowers.  I  have  now  grown  that  beautiful 
pyramidal  summer  Stock  called  Mauve  Beauty  for  about  six  years,  and 
find  that,  grown  in  the  open  air  under  ordinary  culture,  and  with  the 
points  of  the  branches  stopped,  it  invariably  produces  at  least  70  per 
cent,  of  double  flowers.  Another  variety,  of  German  origin,  named 
Violacea,  grown  five  years  also,  constantly  produces  the  same  propor- 
tion. My  experience  of  Mauve  Beauty  is  this — that  the  strongest 
plants  in  the  seed-bed  are  generally  double-flowered ;  and  I  infer 
from  this  that  it  is  best  to  select  the  strongest  of  the  single  ones  for 
seed-bearers,  and  to  weed  out  all  that  are  of  weak  growth.  I  am 
also  by  this  led  to  believe  that  the  finest  seeds  produce  the  most 
robust  plants,  and,  in  consequence,  the  greatest  proportion  of  double 
flowers.  This,  if  correct,  is  a  great  argument  in  favour  of  the  plan  of 
pinching  out  the  points  of  the  spikes  of  flower — in  fact,  thinning  the 
pods,  so  that  the  strength  of  the  plant  may  be  thrown  into  the  pro- 
duction of  fine  pods.  In  my  locality  there  are  grown  in  the  cottage 
and  market  gardens  some  fine  strains  of  the  scarlet  and  purple  Queen 
Stock,  dwarf,  robust,  and  hardy,  producing  a  large  proportion  of 
double  flowers  ;  but  these  receive  no  manipulation.  There  is  also  a 
fine  scarlet  Brompton  Stock  that  seems  to  be  carelessly  grown,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  produces  many  grand  double  flowers.  No  doubt, 
if  some  amateur  could  give  time  and  attention  to  some  of  these 
strains  of  Stocks,  he  might  be  able  to  improve  them  by  manipulation 
or  selection  ;  in  any  case,  it  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to 
ascertain  whether  high  culture,  selection,  and  thinning  the  green  pods, 
did  or  did  not  produce  any  greater  number  of  double  flowers  than 
now  results  from  ordinary,  orrather,  careless  cultivation.       A.  D. 


KALMIAS  FOE  SMALL  GARDENS. 
Few  flowering  shrubs  can  compare  with  these  for  beauty,  and  yet  one 
seldom  sees  them  except  in  large  establishments.  Grounds  of  small 
size  might  be  made  much  more  interesting  and  enjoyable  by  intro- 
ducing a  few  choice  flowering  shrubs,  such  as  the  above,  instead  of  a 
repetition  of  Laurel,  Box,  and  plants  of  that  description.  The  Kalmia 
is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  is  there  found  growing  on  rocks 
slightly  covered  with  vegetable  soil.  It  is  also  found  overhanging 
the  margins  of  streams,  and  on  the  sides  of  hills  in  sterile  looking 
soils  containing  a  large  quantity  of  grit.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
plant,  like  other  American  shrubs — the  Rhododendron  for  example, — 
is  fond  of  moisture,  a  good  supply  of  which  is  necessary  to  its  suc- 
cessful cultivation.  The  Kalmia  forms  a  small  compact,  dense,  grow- 
ing little  shrub,  admirably  suited  for  the  embellishment  of  the  front 
of  shrubbery  borders,  or  for  forming  beds  or  clumps  on  lawns  or 
pleasure  grounds.       The  foliage  being  of  a  lively  deep  green  shining 
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hue  sets  off  the  lovely  pink  flowers  to  great  advantage.  There  are 
several  varieties  now  in  cultivation,  but  the  old  latifolia  is  still  one  o£ 
the  best.  Any  soil  in  which  the  Rhododendron  thrives  will  be 
thoroughly  adapted  for  the  growth  of  Kalmias.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  either  that  the  soil  should  be  peat,  although  this  is  best  suited  to 
the  cultivation  of  both,  and  where  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  single 
clump,  or  a  few  plants,  it  is  better  to  make  sure  of  success,  and  begin 
with  that  material  to  grow  them  in.  Where  this  is  not  readily  ob. 
tainable,  the  parings  from  the  sides  of  roads  or  paths,  having  plenty 
of  grit  in  them,  are  a  good  substitute.  With  this,  mix  about  a  tliird  of 
thoroughly  rotten  leaves,  and,  in  planting,  tread  the  soil  firmly  about 
the  roots.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  plants,  like  Rhodo- 
dendrons, have  a  strong  aversion  to  chalk,  and  any  soil  containing 
this  in  any  form  is  sure  to  prove  fatal  to  them.  The  Kalmia  is  a 
plant  wliich  is  somewhat  fond  of  shade  ;  therefore,  in  planting,'make 
choice  of  a  position  where  this  can  be  afforded  naturally  for  a  few 
hours  during  the  day.  When  growing,  give  a  good  soaking  of  water, 
as  the  succeeding  year's  bloom  depends  on  the  kind  of  growth  that 
is  made  by  the  plant  previous  to  the  flower.buds  being  formed  on  the 
terminal  ends  of  the  young  shoots.  These  swell  gradually  on  during 
the  autumn  and  spring,  and  at  the  beginning  of  June  they  burst 
forth,  forming  a  compact  bunch  of  rich  pale  pink  crimped-looking 
flowers,  as  singular  in  ihat  respect  as  they  are  beautiful.  The  Kalmia 
is  a  first-rate  subject  for  forcing,  and  may  be  bought  for  that  purpose 
well  set  with  bloom  buds  at  a  moderately  cheap  rate.     J.  Sheppard. 


TEEES  STRUCK  BY  LIGHTNING.* 
For  many  years  past,  it  has  been  customary  to  notice,  at  the 
Botanical  Society's  meetings,  trees  injured  by  lightning.  A  thunder, 
storm  of  rather  a  local  character  took  place  on  the  9th  of  October, 
1874,  on  the  road  leading  from  Loanhead  to  Lasswade.  The  electric 
fluid  struck  a  large  healthy  Ash  tree,  which  is  now  quite  dead.  It 
was  one  of  a  row  of  trees  overhanging  a  line  of  telegraph  posts  and 
wires  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  road.  Five  consecutive  telegraph 
posts,  standing  150  feet  apart,  were  thrown  down,  and  more  or  less 
split  up.  I  recently  inspected  all  the  trees  in  the  line  where  the 
posts  were  injured,  and  found  that,  without  exception,  they  were 
either  Elm  or  Ash.  One  Ash,  I  have  said,  has  been  totally  killed. 
It  stood  near  the  centre  of  the  line  where  the  telegraph  posts  were 
destroyed.  The  wires,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in  contact 
with  it,  or,  indeed,  any  of  the  trees.  Another  Ash  is  also  disfigured 
on  one  side,  and  on  portions  of  its  top,  the  bark  being  stripped  off 
about  2  inches  in  breadth,  beginning  about  6  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  wires,  a  line  being  distinctly  traceable  to  the  bottom  of  the  tree. 
Several  of  the  Elms  have  had  narrow  portions  of  bark,  from  2  to  3 
feet  in  length,  and  about  1  inch  broad,  displaced  from  their  stems ; 
and  this  has  always  occurred  on  the  side  nest  the  wires.  One  Elm, 
where  the  wire  was  within  12  inches  of  the  stem,  has  a  strip  of  bark, 
2  feet  long  and  about  1  inch  broad,  taken  off  immediately  below  the 
level  of  the  wire.  This  denuded  space  is  straight  for  several  feet,  and, 
although  connected,  it  is  observed  to  turn  round,  and  to  have  entered 
the  ground  on  the  east  side  of  the  tree.  Notwithstanding  that  the  wires 
appeared  to  be  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  Ash  than  the  Elm 
trees,  the  Ash  trees  suffered  most.  Probably  the  Ash  tree  killed  was 
first  struck,  and  the  fluid  afterwards  communicated  with  the 
telegraph  wires. 


Flower  Gardening  in  Hyde  Park. — In  Ilyde  Park,  the 
parallelogram  form  of  bed  is  popular,  and  the  overladen  aspect  of  the 
strip  of  Grass  next  to  Park  Lane  is  too  evident — in  some  xjarts  more 
than  others.  A  sheet  of  fresh  green  turf  now  and  then  is  what 
would  relieve  the  eye  here,  and  not  a  continuous  belt  of  heavy-pro. 
portioned  beds,  furnished  with  Geraniums  chiefly.  Flower-beds, 
however,  look  better  here  than  those  in  the  Green  Park,  but  they  are 
too  many,  and  have  too  little  variety  amongst  them.  From  this  fashion- 
able proQienade  it  is  pleasant  to  escape  to  the  long  herbaceous  flower- 
walk  in  Kensington  Gardens.  The  seclusion  hero,  and  the  more 
natural  aspect  of  both  trees  and  flowers,  are  a  relief  to  the  eye.  It 
was  gay  with  Delphiniums  and  Canterbury  Bells,  and  many  other 
hardy  jilants  that  looked  well  relieved  by  the  trees  behind. — J.  S. 

Flower-gardening  at  Kew. — A  country  correspondeat  of  the 
"  Field"  says,  "Among  other  things,  one  looks  for  something  good 
in  the  flowor-gardening  way  hero,  and  this  is  effective  generally, 
barring  the  large  circle  at  the  end  of  the  long  walk,  which,  at  a 
distance,  looks  a  mere  dusky  object,  and  is  quite  ineffective.  It  is 
filled  with  pattern-work,  composed  of  Geraniums,  Ceutaureas,  Alter, 
nantheras,  Echeverias,  Sedums,  &c.,  the  succulent  class  predomi. 
Dating.     This  bed,  which  seems  to  have  been  placed  in  its  present 
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position  as  a  terminating  object  to  the  long  walk,  along  both  sides 
of  which  there  is  bedding  enough  of  the  ordinary  kind,  is  anything 
but  the  conspicuous  object  it  ought  to  be,  furnished  as  it  is  now,  and 
as  it  has  been  for  years  past.  Such  a  bed,  we  conceive,  should  fill 
the  eye,  and  afford  a  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  bedding ;  but,  instead 
of  this,  it  is  indistinct  and  unnoticeable,  its  presence  hardly  attract, 
ing  attention  but  for  the  burnt  brick  edging  with  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. Whoever  suggested  this  incongruous  bordering  to  such  a 
bed,  in  such  a  place,  deserves  a  monument  of  the  same  material.  It 
is  a  conspicuous  outrage  on  good  taste,  that  all  may  coutemplato 
with  advantage  who  visit  Kew.  I  maintain  that  nothing  would 
be  more  becoming  to  the  bed  than  a  Grass  margin  of  proportionate 
breadth ;  at  all  events,  brick  is  a  barbarism.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  what  a  grand  mass  of  Pampas  Grass  could  be  grown  here 
with  good  culture  ;  and  the  Grass  need  not  occupy  all  th^  bed  :  it  is 
a  position  for  nobler  plants  than  those  of  the  ordinary  '  bedding '  class 
which  meet  the  eye  all  around.  I  would  suggest,  for  another 
year,  a  central  mass  of  Pampas  Grass,  occupying  two-thirds  of  the 
bed,  and,  interspersed  among  the  clumps  of  these  during  summer,  a 
few  tall  sub-tropical  plants  of  the  Palm  and  Draciona  type,  and  round 
the  enter  margin  good  plants  of  Draca3na  grandis  and  others,  Cannas, 
and  effective  subjects  of  the  same  kind — one  noble  group,  gorgeous 
in  habit  and  colour,  but  divested  of  all  formality  in  arrangement." 

Specimens  of  Large  Pampas  Grass. — The  finest  example 
of  this  I  have  seen  was  in  Staffordshire.  It  was  growing  on  a  well- 
drained  lawn;  but  holes  8  feet  deep,  and  filled  with  loam  and  cow 
manure,  had  been  prepared  for  each  plant.  One  plant,  three  years 
planted,  was  of  immense  circumference,  the  leaves  unusually  broad, 
long,  and  erect,  and  bore  about  two  dozen  flower-spikes,  which  stood 
nearly  13  feet  high.  This  was  simply  due  to  high  culture  in  a 
climate  not  unfavourable  to  it,  and  no  doubt  the  same  could  be 
accomplished  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  plant  requires 
a  deep  rich  soil  and  abundance  of  moisture  in  summer,  but  a 
thorouo'hly  dry  bottom  in  winter.  Under  such  conditions  I  have 
seen  it  stand  without  any  protection  in  winter  in  Scotland,  and 
flower  annually. — J.  S. 

Lilium  monadelph.um  and  other  Lilies. — I  notice  in  a  recent 
number  (see  p.  8)  that  a  correspondent  enquires  what  is  the  greatest 
number  of  flowers  produced  by  one  stem  of  this  Lily.  I  believe  Mr. 
Maw  had  twenty-five  last  year,  but  the  finest  spike  I  ever  saw  was 
in  my  own  garden  a  month  ago.  It  had  fourteen  flowers,  of  such 
size  that  the  whole  could  not  be  drawn  on  a  large  folio  sheet  without 
crowdin".  Mr.  Hovey's  account  of  the  hybridisation  of  Lilies  in 
America  is  very  interesting,  but  I  think  that  the  climate  must  have 
something  to  do  with  his  remarkable  success,  as  no  one  of  late  years 
in  Europe  seems  to  have  done  anything  particular  in  this  line.  Can 
any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  where  I  can  find  the  catalogue 
of  hybrid  Lilies  raised  by  Mr.  Groom  about  thirty  years  ago,  which 
are  referred  to  in  Mr.  Hovey's  letter  ?  I  believe  they  were  mentioned 
in  Glenny's  "  Garden  Almanac  ;  "  and,  as  I  am  trying  to  trace  the 
parentage  of  the  different  varieties  of  Orange  Lilies  now  in  cultiva- 
tion under  many  different  names,  I  shall  be  glad  of  some  information 
about  this,  as  I  believe  Mr.  Groom  was  the  raiser  of  many  hybrids 
between  elegans  and  bulbiferum.  Having  recently  examined,  iu 
company  with  Mr.  Baker,  the  type  specimen  of  L.  elegans  in  Thun- 
berg's  own  herbarium,  I  feel  sure  that  the  plant  is  undoubtedly  oue 
of  the  forms  of  what  is  generally  called  Thnnbergianum  ;  and,  as  the 
laws  of  nomenclature  compel  the  change  already  made  by  Mr.  Baker, 
I  hope  that  the  name  of  elegans  will  be  adopted  instead  of  Thuu. 
bergianum  in  all  gardens  and  catalogues. — J.  Elwes,  Miserdcii 
House,  C ireiicester. 

The  New  Race  of  Irises. — In  your  account  (see  p.  7)  of  the 
hardy  plants  in  Messrs.  Henderson's  nursery,  the  Japanese  Irises, 
known  by  the  name  of  I.  Kiempferi,  are  mentioned  as  being  very 
fine.  I  feel  sure  that  this  set  of  Irises  will,  when  more  plentiful,  be 
as  much  esteemed  in  the  garden  as  those  usually  known  as  I.  ger- 
manica.  Iris  KKjmpferi  (E.  G.  Henderson),  is  a  very  fine  plant,  as 
every  one  must  admit ;  but  it  is,  I  was  going  to  say,  a  mere  weed — 
though  that  is  rather  too  strong  an  expression— in  comparison  with  a 
variety  I  saw  at  Mr.  Leichtlin's  last  week.  So  beautiful  was  this 
flower,  that  I  think  it  would  vie  with  the  finest  Orchid  in  cultivation, 
both  in  size  and  colour.  Bach  petal  exceeded  3  inches  in  length  and 
breadth ;  the  whole  flower^  which  was  nearly  flat,  being  at  least 
7  inches  in  diameter;  the  colour,  a  bright  rose,  variegated  with 
white.  I  believe  that  others  as  fine,  or  nearly  so,  are  in  the  same 
collection  ;  and  as  they  ripen  seed  freely,  we  may  hope  in  time  to  see 
a  race  of  Irises  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty.  M.  Van  Houtte,  of 
Ghent,  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  wonderful  form  of  Japanese 
Iris,  which,  if  the  drawing  is  correct,  has  the  flower  completely 
pendnlons,  on  a  recurved  peduncle. — J.  Elwes,  Miserden  House, 
Cirencester. 
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THE    SCAELET    WINDFLOWEE. 

(aseiiose  fulgens.) 
This  is  a  plant  almost  unknown  in  gardens,  that  which  is  met 
with  under  the  name  in  collections  being  no  other  than  one  of 
the  bright  red  varieties  of  the  Star  Anemone  (A.  stellata  Lam. 
A.  hortensis),  which,  in  some  respects,  resembles  A.  fulgens, 
to  which,  however,  it  is  inferior,  as  regards  the  size  and  hardi- 
ness of  the  plant,  the  vigour  of  the  flower-stems,  and  the 
breadth  and  colour  of  the  flowers.  Anemone  fulgens,  repre- 
sented in  our  engraving,  which  is  one-third  the  natural  size  of 
the  plant,  is,  properly  speaking,  the  single  type  of  A.  pavonina, 
of  which  the  double  variety  only  is  now  usually  cultivated. 
This  is  often  confounded  with  the  different  varieties  of  A. 
stellata,  and  it  is  this  confusion  of  names  which  has  induced  us 
to  point  out  in  a  special  manner  the  merits'  of  A.  fulgens, 
whose  beauty  and  hardiness  place  it  in  the  first  rank  of  out- 
door ornamental  flowers.  Whilst  the  Star  Anemones  (A  stel- 
lata, A.  hortensis)  with  single  flowers,  are  of  delicate  constitu- 
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The  Scarlet  Windflower. 

tion — requiring  to  be  cultivated  in  peat  or  leaf  soil,  and  shel- 
tered from  the  cold  of  winter — A.  fulgens,  on  the  contrary, 
succeeds  in  any  rich  garden  soil  which  has  been  well  manured, 
and  also  in  the  soil  of  meadow  land ;  besides  this,  it  is 
sufficiently  hardy  to  be  left  without  shelter  in  tVie  open 
air  during  winter,  and  it  even  gains  in  size  and  beauty 
when  left  iindisturbed  where  it  grows  for  several  j'ears, 
as  is  often  the  cise  with  other  perennial  plants.  Tufts  of  it 
thus  grow  larger  every  year,  and  produce  flowers  that 
become  annually  more  ample  and  abundant,  especially  if  care 
be  taken  to  mulch  thoroughly  during  the  winter.  These 
flowers,  which  begin  to  show  themselves  in  February,  and 
succeed  each  other  until  April,  are  borne  on  flower-stems  some 
8  to  12  inches  in  height.  The  corolla,  which  is  well  stored 
with  petals  disposed  in  a  wide-spreading  cup  some  2  or  3 
inches  in  diameter,  is  scarlet-vermilion-red  in  colour,  and  of  a 
brilliancy  that  it  would  be  difiioult  to  rival,  for  it  is  abso- 
lutely dazzling  when  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
The  blossoms  open  well  when  cut  and  placed  in  water,  and 
are  peculiarly  adapted  for  forming  bouquets  and  for  winter 
and  early  spring  decoration.  The  rhizomes  of  Anemone 
fulgens  may  be  planted  either  in  autumn  or  in  spring,  and 


even  when  the  plant  is  in  full  growth ;  but  if  it  be  decided 
to  obtain  plants  of  it  in  full  flower  in  spring  it  is  better  to 
plant  them  early  in  autumn  and  not  later  than  September. 
In  this  case  a  good  mulching  given  before  the  winter  will  go 
far  in  ensuring  an  early  and  abundant  flowering. — MM. 
ViLMORiN  &  Co.,  in  "Eevue  Horticole."  [The  merits  of  this 
brilliant  plant  have  now  been  thoroughly  tested  in  England 
and  frequently  pointed  out  in  The  Garden.  It  is,  however, 
as  yet,  too  little  grown.  It  adds  quite  a  new  feature  to  the 
garden  of  hardy  flowers  when  it  is  well  established.] 


DE.    KELLOGG    ON    LILIES. 

As  I  had  the  pleasure  of  showing  you  my  paintings  and  col- 
lections of  native  Lilies  while  in  California,  before  The  Garden 
was  first  published,  I  now  send  you  an  account  of  the  early 
history  of  some  of  them.  Happily  our  lot  has  fallen  upon 
an  age  appreciative  of  one,  at  least,  of  the  divine  commands — 
which  all  will  allow  is  a  good  beginning — to  "  consider  the 
Lilies."  It  seems  incumbeut  upon  all  those  who  are  associated 
in  any  degree  with  Lily  literature  to  state  facts  known  to  them 
in  aid  of  those  seeking  a  just  record  of  these  lovely  plants. 

liilium  ■Washingtonianum  (Kellogg). — A  painting,  still  in 
my  possession,  of  a  single  flower,  branch,  and  leaf  of  this 
Lily,  made  from  a  dried  specimen,  was  presented  before 
the  Cal.  Acad.,  Nov.  11th,  ISSi,  calling  public  attention  to 
it,  besides  some  fresh  bulbs  distributed— though  not  then 
described — the  materials  being  deemed  unsatisfactory.  We 
diligently  strove  to  cultivate  this  bulb  for  four  or  five  years ; 
in  1859  it  bloomed,  was  described,  and  accompanied  by  another 
more  characteristic  painting,  and  specimens  freshly  in  flower, 
August  Ist,  1859,  Proo.  Cal.  Acad.  Sciences,  Vol.  II., 
p.  13;  it  was  also  lithographed,  coloured,  and  distributed 
widely,  both  with  proceedings,  and  also  in  a  colonial  monthly 
magazine,  named  "  The  Hesperian,"  published  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  October,  1859.  In  allusion  to  the  coast  form, 
both  before  the  Academy  and  in  the  monthly  magazine  in 
question,  it  was  stated,  "  We  have  probably  another  species 
of  white  Lily,  which  has  not  yet  attained  sufiicient  strength 
to  bloom."  I  called  Mr.  Miller's  attention  to  many  peculiar 
features  of  this  species  as  we  were  inclined  to  view  it,  requir- 
ing further  investigation  ;  whereupon  he  collected  and  sent  it 
abroad.  I  have,  at  this  moment,  a  specimen,  6  feet  high, 
with  sixty  blossoms  on  it. 

L.  Bloomerianum  (Kellogg).— About  fifteen  years  ago  I 
began  the  culture  of  this  Lily,  made  a  large  drawing  of  it, 
which  you  saw,  presented  it  with  specimens  to  the  Cal.  Acad., 
discussed,  and  deemed  it  a  good  species ;  but  no  written 
description  offered,  as  none  appears  upon  the  record  at  that 
time.  The  painting  was  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, at  Washington ;  thence  to  New  York,  to  Dr.  Torrey, 
and  to  Professor  Gray,  of  Cambridge,  U.S.  Finally,  February 
20th,  1871,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  160,  it  was  described.  Subsequently  Mr. 
Max  Leichtliu  sent  me  his  painting  of  L.  Humboldti,  which 
certainly  was  not  my  L.  Bloomerianum,  but  L.  pardalinum.  I 
can  only  account  for  the  mistake  (it  mistake  it  was),  by  his 
describing  one  and  accidentally  figuring  the  other.  The 
late  Mr.  Bloomer  and  myself,  with  others,  always  considered 
this  as  a  distinct  species,  and  he  ever  spoke  of  it  as  such,  and 
continued  its  culture  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

L.  lucidum  (Kellogg).— A  bright  orange  Oregon  Lily;  the 
plant  accompanied  by  a  large  painting,  which  you  also  saw,  was 
presented  before  the  Cal.  Acad,  of  Sciences  as  new  twelve 
years  ago,  and  this  name  given  to  it  then,  on  account  of 
its  peculiar  bright,  lucid,  and  sunny  radiance.  A  careful 
description  was  written  out,  but  held  in  abeyance  in  order 
to  review  it  with  reference  to  the  character  of  the  bulb 
(at  that  time  having  seen  but  one) ;  this  was  also  sent  to  Wash- 
ington,New  York,  and  Cambridge,to  be  submitted  to  those  high 
in  authority  upon  botanical  questions.  Specimens  of  the  plant 
and  bulb  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bloomer,  but  since  the 
Academy's  purchase  of  these  relics,  coming  again  to  view,  I 
published  it  and  gave  reasons  for  considering  it  distinct  from  L. 
canadense. 

Ii.  maritimum  (Kellogg). — This  is  a  very  dwarf  maritime 
Lily,  recently  described,  although  for  five  or  six  years  past 
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considered  doubtfully  distinct  by  Mr.  Bloomer  and  myself; 
his  opinion  I  find  recorded  on  the  label.  A  year  ago  I  visited 
its  native  habitat,  devoted  particular  attention  to  its  special 
characteristics,  and  collected  many  bulbs  for  cultivation  and 
distribution  to  Mr.  Bloomer  and  other  friends  for  study,  culture, 
and  comparison.  It  is  now  in  bloom  at  Mr.  Brooke's,  and  I 
think  it  well  worthy  of  a  distinctive  name.  It  has  not  the 
creeping  CEBspitose  or  zig-zag  mats  of  bulbs  as  the  L.  par- 
vum  (Kellogg)  or  L.  pardalinum  (Kellogg),  and  may  be  worth 
a  distinct  notice  hereafter.  A.  Kellogg. 


GARDEN  VEGETATION  IN  JUNE. 
The  month  of  June,  upon  the  whole,  has  been  somewhat  dry 
and  cool.  The  lowest  thermometer  markings  were  on  the 
mornings  of  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  13th,  14th,  and  21st,  when  40^, 
39°,  37^,  40°,  37^,  and  39°,  were  registered.  While  the  highest 
morning  tempei'atures  were  on  the  12th, '24th,  25th,  28th,  29th, 
and  30th,  when  53^,  49°,  54°,  48°,  49°,  and  48°,  were  re- 
spectively indicated.  Easterly  and  north-easterly  winds  pre- 
vailed during  the  early  part  of  the  month.  There 
were  a  few  occasional  showers,  but  no  rain  of  any  con- 
sequence fell  till  the  30th.  "Vegetation  may  now  be  said 
to  be  at  its  best,  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  the 
Locust  tree,  Liquidamber,  Tulip  tree,  deciduous  Cypress, 
and  Catalpa  tree.  The  foliage  is  this  year  everywhere 
well  developed ;  most  of  the  late  summer  flowering  trees 
were  generally  at  their  best  about  the  5th  of  June,  such 
as  the  scarlet-flowering  Horse  Chestnuts,  as  well  as  the  double 
flowering  Thorns,  while  the  Crata3gLis  tanacetifolia,  or  Tansy- 
leaved  Thorn,  was  in  full  flower  on  the  25th  of  June.  This  is 
a  most  desirable  tree,  owing  to  its  late  flowering  propensity, 
but  one  rarely  seen  in  cultivation.  The  common  White  Elder 
has  been  particularly  fine  this  season.  The  first  open  flowers 
on  it  were  observed  on  the  -5th  of  June,  and  all  wera  in  per- 
fection on  the  28th.  The  comnion  Elder,  beautiful  as  it  is 
both  in  flower  and  fruit,  is  now  becoming  a  perfect  nuisance 
all  over  the  country.  It  is  extending  itself  very  generally 
over  wooded  lands  and  gardens,  killing,  or  rather  smothering 
many  good  evergreen  shrubs  such  as  Rhododendrons,  Portugal 
Laurels,  &c.,  as  well  as  numerous  deciduous  shrubs  of  all 
classes.  The  Dwarfer  deciduous  shrubby  plants  have  been 
flowering  very  freely  during  June,  such  as  the  Colutea,  Syringa 
or  Mock  Orange,  Snowberry,  Barberry,  Weigela,  Deutzia, 
Wild  Roses,  Yellow  and  White  Broom.  The  common  Rho- 
dodendron ponticum  has  also  shown  an  abundance  of  flower. 
The  Portugal  Laurel  is  iiow  (July  1)  thickly  covered  with 
flower  buds. 

In  my  address  to  the  Botanical  Society,  November,  1873,  I 
noticed  that  the  Ivalmia  iatifolia  does  not  flower  as  it  used  to 
do  thirty  years  ago.  The  plants  of  it  cultivated  in  tlie  garden 
are  of  all  sizes ;  they  stand  in  all  situations,  and  vary  from 
3  to  30  feet  in  circumference,  and  are  in  the  most  perfect 
health.  One  of  the  largest  plants  produced  this  year  a  single 
cluster  of  flowers  on  the  top  of  it,  while  no  others  had  a  vestige 
of  bloom,  except  on  some  plants  which  were  received  from 
London  with  flower  buds  formed  on  them,  forced  during 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1873-74,  and  planted  out  after  the 
young  growths  were  matured  ;  several  of  these  plants  arc  this 
year  fiowering  profusely.  For  some  years  back  it  was  only  on 
the  forced  plants  that  flowers  were  obtained  in  the  open  air, 
and  even  in  these  cases,  no  flowers  were  got  after  the  first  year. 
The  flowering  of  the  Yucca  gloriosa  is  by  no  means  an 
unfrequent  occurrence,  but  it  is  somewhat  remai'kable  this 
year  to  see  so  many  coming  into  flowei\  On  the  rock-garden 
alone  fourteen  specimens  are  now  blooming — of  these  ten  are 
the  Yucca  gloriosa,  one  Y.  Ellacombii,  one  Y.  glaucescens,  one 
Y.  filamentosa,  and  one  Y.  angustifolia.  Six  specimens  of  the 
Y.  gloriosa  are  also  flowering  in  other  parts  of  the  garden.  I 
attribute  the  free-flowering  of  the  Yuccas  this  year  to  the 
extreme  mildness  of  the  winters  of  1872-73,  and  1873-74, 
succeeded,  as  they  were  by  average  summers  and  autumns. 
The  Yuccas  in  the  rock-garden  are  all  growing  in  raised  rough 
octagonal  stone  boxes,  filled  with  good  earth  and  covered  with 
soil  outside,  so  as  to  keep  the  stones  together,  the  sloping 
banks  being  arranged  into  rock-work  compartments  for  the 
growth  of  Alpine  plants.     The  roots  of  the  Yuccas  are  con- 


fined all  round,  the  fibres  only  issuing  through  the  joints  into 
the  surrounding  soil. 

Owing  to  the  dry  weather,  the  herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants, 
particularly  the  inhabitants  of  the  rock-garden,  have  come 
very  rapidly  forward,  but  generally  the  flowering,  with  certain 
exceptions,  was  of  short  duration.  On  the  1st  of  July,  273 
species  and  varieties,  exclusive  of  duplicates,  were  counted  in 
bloom.  Amongst  the  plants  yielding  the  greatest  display  at 
that  date,  were  Veronica  rupestris  and  V.  pinguifolia.  Cam- 
panula turbinata  and  its  numerous  varieties,  Acantholimon 
glumaceum,  Scabiosa  alpina,  Saponaria  ocymoides  major, 
Onosma  echioides,  many  Crustaceous  Saxifrages,  Dianthus 
alpinus,  D.  glacialis,  D.  corsicus,  Androsace  lanuginosa. 
Genista  sagittalis  and  G.  tinctoria,  Thymus  Serpyllum  album, 
Sedum  ibericum,Papaver  alpinumand  itsvarieties,  Silene  alpes- 
tris,  Lithospermum  prostratum,  Are.naria  grandiflora,  Del- 
phinum  Belladonna,  Potentilla  Dr.  Andre,  Helianthemums 
(double  and  single),  also  the  double  Lotus  corniculatus.  One 
of  the  most  striking  plants  on  the  rockery  was  a  double  Dian- 
thus, known  as  the  Fettes  Mount  Pink  ;  this  is  a  very  free- 
flowering  pale  rose-coloured  variety.  Subjoined  is  a  list  of 
the  better  class  of  plants  as  they  came  into  bloom  daring 
the  last  mouth,  chiefly  in  the  rock-garden. 

Plants  in  Bloom  in  June,  1875. 


1.  Arenaria  ^rranrliflora 
DianLhiis  Hcnryanus 
Fragaria  lucida 
Liuum     campanu- 

latuin 

Primula  sikkimensis 

Silene  alpestris 

Thalictrum     tube- 
rosum 

Veronica  verbenacea 

2.  Anemone  alba 
Crespedium  Richii 
Erodium     absinthi- 

folium 
Linaria  alpina   atro- 

purparea 
Pernefctia  angustifolia 

speciosa 
Primula  farinosa 
Veronica  Pellouia 
Vicia  argentea 

3.  Actinella  scaposa 
Aster  alpinus  albus 
Campanula      fragilis 

hirsuta 
Dodecatheon  Foxii 
Scutellaria  alpina 

4.  Arenaria  CEespicosa 
Hydrocotyle  sibtlior- 

pioides 

Menziesia  polifolia 
vera 

Pentstemon  acumi- 
natum 

5.  Aster  alpinus 
Dianthus  casius 
Epilobium  latifolium 
Hippocrepis  belvetica 
Onosma  echioides 

6.  Astragalus  vaginalis 
Cerastium    grandi- 

fiorum 
Hippocrepis  comosa 
Oxytropis  lapponicus 
Potentilla  alpestris 
Sedum  stenophyllum 

6.  Silene  maritima  flore 

pleno 

7.  Bupleurum  ranuncu- 

loides 
Campanula  turbinata 
Saponaria  ciespitosa 
Veronica  pinguifolia 

8.  Crucianella      stylosa 

rubra 
Gypsophila  repens 
Helianthemum  pilo- 

selloidea 
Oxytropis  deflexa 
Scutellaria  altaica 
Sedum  deficiens 

9.  ChrysobactronHook- 

erii 
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9.  CinicLf aga  americana 
Robertia       taraxi- 

coides 
Silene  ciliata 

10.  Aquilegia  chrysantha 
Epilobium      Novae 

Zealandife 
Menziesia       polifolia 

versicolor 
Potentilla  sikkimensis 
Stellaria  scapigera 
Thalictrum      formo- 

sum 

11.  Arum  palestinum. 
Dianthus  dentosus 
Kalmia  angustifolia 
Androsace  lanuginosa 

12.  Artemisia  sericea 
Campanula  picta 
Carex  frigida 
Centaurea  uniflora 
Lindelofia      specta- 

bilis 
Scabiosa  alpina 
Stellaria  pungens 

13.  Prunella  pyrenaica 
Sagina    procumbens 

pleno 
Sedum  aizoon 
Silene  petrrea 
Veronica  taurica 

14.  Arenaria    Ledebour- 
ianum 

Epilobium      obcor- 

datum 
Globu  1  aria  nud  i  caul  i  s 
Lotus      corniculatus 

flore  plena 
Pyrola  media 

15.  Acantholimon  glum- 
aceum 

Bupleurum      Sikki- 

meuse 
Erica  ciliaris 
Hemophragma  hete- 

rophylla 
Trientalia  europiea 

16.  Sedum    Kamtchati- 
cum 

Veronica   Girdwood- 
iana 

17.  Paronychia  serpylli- 
folia 

Potentilla  lanuginosa 
Sedum  asiaticum 

18.  Helianthemum  tubo- 
raria 

(Euothera  marginata 
Potentilla  Dr.  Andr^ 
Scabiosa  grarainifolia 

19.  Gaultheria     Shallon 
acutifolia 


19.  Gentiana  Wallichii 
Stenactis  speciosa 
Campanula  cenisia 
SantolLna  tncana 

20.  ^thionema  cordifolia 

Coronilla      Iberica 
glauca 

Nigritella    angusti- 
folia 
Paronychiatomentosa 

Potentilla  Louis  Van 
Houtte 

21.  Campanula  linarifolia 
Campanula  turbinata 

elegans 
Scutellaria  hastata 
Sempervivum     Lag- 

gerii 

22.  Erica  Mackaiana 
Lewisia  rediviva 
Sedum  alsinifoUum 
Saxifraga  rivularis 
Wulfenia  Amhei'Stii 

23.  Asperula  cynancbica 
Linum  viscosum 
Saxifraga  aizoidea 
Thymus  corsicus 
Thymus     Serpyllum 

hirsutum 
Zygadenus  elegans 

24.  Calochortus  luteus 
Modiola  geranioides 
Thymus    Serpyllum 

album 

25.  Campanula      Van 

Houttei 
Orchis  f  oliosa 
Oxytropis  campestris 

26.  Dianthus  deltoides 
Potentilla  dahurica 
Potentilla  sericea 
Sedum  californicum 

27.  Prunella  pyrenaica 
Thymus  alpinus 

28.  Dianthus  versicolor 
Potentilla  dahurica 
Sedum  ibericum 

29.  Iris  ficifolia 
Teucrium  Botrys 
Thalictrum  anemon- 

oides  fl.  pleno 
Vaccinia  ni    macro- 
carpum 

30.  Draba  glacialis 
Gentiana  gelida 
Liparis  Loeselii 
Potentilla    alchemil- 

loides 
Pterocephalus   Par- 

nassii 
Sagina  sotigora 


Jas.  M'Nab. 


Chrysobactron  Hookeri, — This  is  a  very  fine  plant.  It  grows 
here  in  a  moist  peat  bed,  under  a  north  wall,  associated  with  Linnsea 
borealis,  which  thrives  equally  well,  and  forms  a  carpet  for  C.  Hookeri 
and  Cypripedium  spectabile.  C.  Ilookeri  will  do  fairly  well  in  any 
garden  soil;  but  what  a  difforeuce  between  its  starved  appearance 
there  and  its  lusariance  iu  a  moist  vegetable  or  peaty  soil. — Oxon. 
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NOTES  ON  HA.EDY  FLOWEES  IN  OXFORDSHIRE. 

There  are  several  good  Qjiiotberas.  QE.  fruotiosa  major  is  a 
handsome  and  showy  plant,  with  yellow  flowers.  CE.  macro- 
carpa  is  a  good  prostrate  plant,  and  looks  well  droophig  over 
banks  or  rook-work ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  clear  light  yellow, 
and  very  large.  Perhaps  ffi.  marginata,  with  large  and  hand- 
some white  flowers,  and  very  fragrant,  and  which  grows  about 
9  inches  high,  is  the  best  of  all.  Ourisia  coccinoa  is  a  very 
uncommon  plant,  now  past  flowering.  It  grows  freely  with 
me  in  a  moist  north  border,  with  plenty  of  vegetable  mould. 
It  is  quite  dwarf  (about  6  inches  high),  with  pendent  flowers 
of  a  bright  scarlet,  and  is  a  desirable  plant.  Onosma  taurica 
is  another  good  plant,  though  it  is  rather  apt  not  to  tui'u  up  a 
second  season.  Though  one  of  the  Borage -tribe  it  has  no 
coarseness,  and  is  a  very  distinct  plant,  grows  about  8  inches 
in  height,  with  beautiful  yellow  waxy  flowers  in  clusters,  and 
is  a  handsome  plant  for  the  mixed  border  or  rock-work. 
Opuntia  Raflnesquiana  is  a  dwarf  Cactus,  perfectly  hardy  in 
any  garden  border.  It  has  been  growing  in  Oxfordshire 
for  thx'ee  years  without  protection.  Othonua  cheirifolia,  a 
glaucous,  evergreen  perennial,  from  North  Africa,  is  worth 
growing.  Here  it  flowers  freely  in  rather  light  loam ;  the 
blooms  are  of  a  rich  yellow.  It  dislikes  a  cold  stiff  soil.  Of 
the  Papavers,  P.  orientale,  and  P.  bracteatum  are  very  fine, 
and,  perhaps,  the  showiest  of  all  hardy  perennials.  A  patch 
or  two  here  and  there  on  the  turf  have  a  fine  effect,  and  they 
are  by  no  means  particular  as  to  soil,  but  I  do  not  find  they 
J^ike  any  shade,  as  the  flowers  die  ofi:  before  unfolding.  Many 
%f  the  dwarf  Poppies  are  very  pretty,  but  I  do  not  know  any 
■which  are  perennials.  Pascalia  glauca,  a  tall  and  vigorous 
Composite,  with  yellow  flowers,  having  a  dark  centre,  spreads 
too  quickly  for  border  culture,  but  may  be  transferred  with 
advantage  to  the  wild  garden,  and  with  it  Thermopsis  fabacea 
and  Physalis  Alkekengi,  both  of  which  run  about  in  the  garden 
proper  to  the  detriment  of  choicer  and  dwarfer  subjects. 
Sevei'al  of  the  dwarf  Phloxes  are  valuable  ornaments  to  the 
border,  notably  P.  ovata,  P.  Listoniana,  P.  verna,  P.  subulata, 
and  others.  Phygelius  capensis,  a  tall,  shrubby  perennial, 
about  3  feet  high,  thrives  with  me  perfectly,  in  an  ordinary  border 
facing  nearly  due  east,  though  it  is  supposed  to  be  rather 
tender.  The  flowers  are  handsome — though  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  leaf  in  proportion — and  pendent,  the  tube  scarlet,  with 
deep  yellow  throat.  The  Phyteumas  are  pretty  for  the  front 
line  of  the  border,  genei'ally  with  blue,  spherical  flowers.  P. 
Halleri,  I  think,  is  the  best.  They  will  thrive  anywhere. 
Polymonium  grandiflorum  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  better 
than  the  old  P.  coeruleum.  P.  reptans  is  distinct,  and 
^generally  very  floriferous.  Polygala  ChamEebuxus  is  a  very 
neat  little  shrub,  with  cream-coloured  flowers,  and  Box-like, 
evergreen  leaves.  It  requires  moist  vegetable  soil,  in  which  it 
grows  about  9  inches  high.  It  may  be  associated  with  the 
pretty  little  Cornus  canadensis.  Some  of  the  hybrid  Poteutillas 
are  very  good  (one  called  Vase  d'Or,  with  very  large  double- 
yellow  flowers,  being  very  effective),  and  are  of  much  more 
importance  than  the  species. 

Of  the  Rudbeckias,  though  all  are  showy,  vigorous  plants, 
R.  califoruica  is  the  finest,  growing  to  5  feet  or  more  in  height, 
with  yellow  flowers  nearly  6  inches  across,  with  a  dark  brown 
centre  rising  like  a  cone,  nearly  or  quite  2  inches  high.  It 
should  be  seen  in  every  garden,  and  in  the  front  of  shrubberies. 

Of  the  Salvias  (S.  patens  not  being  really  hardy),  I  can 
select  two  for  the  garden — viz.,  S.  pratensis  rosea,  which,  as 
the  name  implies,  is  a  pretty  rose-coloured  form ;  and  R.  pra- 
tensis lupinoides,  a  handsome  blue  and  white  variety  of  the 
English  Sage.  Saponaria  ocyraoides  we  employ  as  a  carpet 
Ijcneath  other  flowers ;  and  flowering,  as  it  does,  a  long  time 
in  succession,  is  very  effective.  A  rough  sandy  mound  about 
12  feet  square,  in  the  wild  garden,  is  covered  with  it,  and  every 
one  who  sees  it  is  delighted.  S.  cajspitosa  is  now  in  flower  ; 
it  is  of  a  bright  rose  colour,  about  C  inches  in  height,  and  is 
a  handsome  plant.  The  old  flesh-coloured  double  form  of 
S.  officinalis  will  grow  anywhere,  and  is  very  useful  for  a  wild 
garden,  which  is  the  best  place  for  it.  There  are  so  many  good 
and  useful  Saxifrages,  that  they  would  require  a  great  many 
pages  to  themselves.  I  will  merely  mention  that  all  kinds 
seem  to  do  in  a  sandy  border  as  well  as  on  rock-work,  and  I 
would  mention  particularly  S.  oppositifolia,  S.  op.  alba,  and 


S.  op.  pyrenaica  as  thriving  on  the  level  ground.  The  soil  is 
well  drained,  and  ordinary  pebbles  from  the  walks  are  mixed 
with  it  to  the  depth  of  about  18  inches.  None  of  the  perennial 
kinds  of  Scabiosa  are  worth  growing,  excepting,  perhaps,  a 
vigorous  yellow  one,  attaining  a  height  of  6  feet;  this  looks 
well  in  my  wild  garden  with  other  vigorous  plants.  I  cannot 
give  it  a  name ;  would  it  be  S.  lutea  ? 

Of  the  Statice  tribe  S.  latifolia,  over  2  feet  high,  with  pani- 
cles of  blue  flowers  on  weak  stems,  but  which  mutually 
support  one  another,  is  the  finest,  and  is  a  distinct  and  valu- 
able species.  _  S.  tatarica  and  S.  incana  rubra,  each  about 
1  foot  high,  with  small  crimson  flowers,  are  also  worthy  of  a 
place.  Do  not  forget  Schizostylis  coccinea,  an  autumn- 
flowering  bulbous  plant,  rather  like  a  Gladiolus,  and  with 
crimson  flowers.  It  spreads  i-apidly  in  any  light  loam,  and 
is  a  very  valuable  ornament  to  the  border.  Of  the  Thalic- 
trums  T.  concinnum  and  T.  aquilegifoliam  are  graceful  plants, 
growing  about  3  feet  in  height ;  T.  anemonoides  is  a  very 
pretty  little  plant,  with  the  leaves  of  T.  minus  and  white 
flowers  (in  umbels),  resembling  white  Anemones ;  I  grow  it  in 
a  rather  shady  peaty  border.  T.  minus  and  T.  adiantitolium 
must  be  planted  in  the  hardy  Fernery  as  good  substitutes  for 
the  ]Maiden-hair  Fern.  The  Tradescantias  in  various  colours, 
blue,  violet,  rosy,  and  white,  are  most  valuable  for  placing  in 
any  cold,  wet,  clayey  soil,  when  they  will  thrive  apace. 
They  will  stand  transplanting,  too,  when  in  flower,  with 
or  without  a  ball  of  earth,  without  complaining.  Trillium 
grandiflorum  grows  vigorously  in  moist  peat.  I  have 
not  tried  the  other  species.  Wo  all  know  the  pretty  little 
spring-flowering  bulb,  Triteleia  uniflora;  but  I  fancy  few 
people  as  yet  have  T.  Murrayana  or  T.  laxa,  which  are  now  in 
bloom.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  umbels ;  those  of  T. 
laxa  are  on  shorter  stems,  and  of  a  deeper  purple,  than  those 
of  T.  Murrayana,  but  whether  this  is  only  accidental  I  am 
not  competent  to  say.  At  all  events,  they  are  both  most 
effective,  and  the  blooms  freely  produced.  Give  the  Tritomas 
a  light  rich  soil.  If  in  heavy  ground,  they  are  liable  to  rot 
away  in  winter.  Of  the  Trollius  tribe,  all  are  more  or  less 
good ;  but  T.  napellifolius,  with  deep  orange  globular  flowers, 
is  the  most  showy,  and  should  be  in  all  gardens.  The  best 
amongst  the  Yeronicas  I  should  call  the  following  :—V. 
satureja^folia,  about  1  foot  high,  with  flne  bright  blue  flowers 
in  good  spikes  ;  the  variegated  form  of  V.  gentianoides,  which 
is  a  pretty  and  attractive  plant ;  V.  taurica,  a  low-spreading 
evergreen  kind  ;  and  perhaps  V.  saxatilis.  Verbena  venosa  is 
a  good  bedding  plant,  and  increases  rapidly  without  attention. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  fine  bluish-purple,  and  the  plant  is  quite 
hardy  on  ordinary  free  soil.  I  find  I  have  made  no  mention  of 
Anemone  japonica,  or  vitifolia,  or  the  fine  white  variety, 
Honorine  Jobert.  They  are  grand  plants  for  wild  and  rough 
places  in  autumn.  Good  and  showy  as  they  are,  I  almost 
regret  having  introduced  them  to  the  mixed  border,  as  they 
requhe  constant  thinning,  or  they  would  spread  so  rapidly 
as  to  exterminate  many  of  the  more  delicate  plants.       Oxon. 

ROCK  GARDEN  AT  FETTES  MOUNT,  LASSWADE. 
There  is  no  accounting  for  the  difference  in  the  tastes 
displayed  in  selecting  sites  for  dwelling-houses.  Some 
prefer  a  piece  of  level  ground  which  can  be  readily  laid 
out  in  straight  lines,  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  prefer 
hilly,  uneven  ground,  which  enables  them  to  display  their 
ingenuity  in  arranging  it,  taking  advantage  of  every  inequality 
which  the  surface  presents.  A  style  of  gardening  suitable  to 
ground  of  the  last-mentioned  character  has  been  can-ied 
out  at  Fettes  Mount,  Lasswade,  the  property  of  Mr.  G.  H. 
Potts.  The  ground  in  question  is  3  acres  in  extent,  and 
is  situated  on  the  lower  north-eastern  slope  of  a  piece  of  risino- 
ground  commanding  a  very  extensive  view,  but  only  in  an 
easterly  direction.  One-half  of  this  ground  is  devoted  to  the 
dwelling  and  out-houses,  conservatories,  and  rockeries ;  also  to 
the  flower  and  kitchen  garden,  as  well  as  orchard ;  the  remaining 
half  is  used  as  a  park  aud  bowling  green.  The  approach  enters 
from  the  steep  public  road  leading  from  Loanbead  to  Lass- 
wade on  the  south-east  side,  and  is  carried  up  a  slight  serpen- 
tine ascent.  The  south  side  of  this  approach  is  successfully 
arranged  as  a  rock-work  retaining  wall,  the  stones  composing 
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it  being  placed  transversely — the  larger  ones  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  shorter  ones  uppermost,  and  having  a  slight  incline 
backwards  to  keep  up  the  natural  bank  of  earth  behind.  The 
stones  are  all  embedded  with  soil,  and  are  thus  made  suitable 
for  the  roots  of  plants.  The  surface-ground  is  turfed  and 
dotted  over  with  shrubs  and  trees.  This  retaining  rock-work 
wall  is  densely  covered  with  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  dwarf 
and  creeping  rooted  Alpine  plants,  such  as  Sedums,  the 
S.  acre,  S.  anglioum,  and  S.  turgidum  being  prominent, 
besides  Sempervivums,  Aubrietias,  Campanulas, various  species 
of  Thymus,  Vinoa  minor,  and  Veronicas,  V.  alpestris  being 
the  most  conspicuous.  This  is  a  most  charming  rock-plant, 
and  Mr.  Potts  may  be  said  to  be  its  original  cultivator  in 
Scotland.  Saxifrages  are  also  abundant,  chiefly  the  S .  mus- 
coides  and  hypnoidos  section,  with  various  tufts  of  the 
S.  Aizoon  minor.  The  colours  of  all  are  well  blended,  and 
harmonise  perfectly,  producing  a  pleasing  effect  at  all  seasons. 
The  dense  mass  of  damp  soil  behind  this  rock-work  wall 
proves  very  beneficial  to  their  growth  and  condition,  which, 
notwithstanding  their  exposure  to  the  sun,  is  excellent.  For 
some  years  past  the  general  rock-work  at  Fettes  Mount 
has  been  gradually  extending,  and  now  covers  a  consider- 
able portion  of  ground.  The  upright  part  of  most  of 
the  rockeries  is  arranged,  as  described,  for  the  chief 
approach,  while  the  sloping  upper  surface  is  divided  into 
compartments  or  pockets  of  various  breadths,  so  as  to  have 
the  plants  more  or  less  on  a  level  with  the  eye.  Although  the 
different  sections  of  plants  cultivated  are  numerous,  the  great 
feature  of  this  rock-work  is  the  collections  of  Sempervivums 
and  Saxifrages.  Of  the  former,  sixty-five  species  and 
varieties  are  cultivated;  and  all  in  the  most  perfect  health, 
besides  a  good  collection  of  named  Sedums.  Of  Saxi- 
frages, the  collection  consists  of  150  species  and  vai'ieties, 
including  the  Mossy,  None  so  Pretty,  and  the  Crustaceous 
group,  all  of  which  are  thriving.  At  this  time  (24th  of 
June)  the  Crustaceous  section  makes  the  most  display — 
although  all,  or  most  of  them,  have  light-coloured  flowers 
varying  from  pure  white  to  a  light  ochre  tint,  more  or  less 
dotted  with  pink  spots.  The  occasional  intermingling  of  the 
S.  mutata  with  a  spike  of  orange-yellow  flowers  varies  the 
charm.  All  the  Saxifrages  are  grown  in  loam  placed  in  com- 
partments formed  of  rough  sand-stone,  which  crumbles  freely 
down,  and,  in  this  state,  mixed  with  the  loam,  seems  to  be 
admirably  adapted  for  their  roots.  From  the  Saxifraga 
rivularis,  from  the  summit  of  Loch-na-gar,  to  the  gigantic 
S.  nepalensis,  from  Upper  India,  with  all  the  grades  between, 
all  appear  equally  to  enjoy  this  peculiar  sand-stone  grit,  as 
well  as  all  the  Sempervivums,  Sedums,  &o.  The  Fettes  Mount 
collection  contains  good  examples  of  many  Alpine  plants  ;  and, 
although  sections  of  these  rockeries  are  devoted  to  different 
tribes,  such  as  Veronicas,  Gentians,  Aubrietias,  Dianthuses, 
&c.,  the  Saxifraga  section  certainly  commands  the  most 
attention.  One  great  advantage  which  the  Fettes  Mount  rock- 
garden  enjoys  in  some  of  its  departments  is  its  water  supply, 
which  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  rising  ground  behind.  In 
the  centre  of  the  gardens  has  been  formed  a  small  pond,  the 
overflow  of  which  is  brought  down  in  a  series  of  rivulets  and 
basins  of  various  sizes,  which  are  taken  advantage  of  for 
aquatic,  and  other  plants  requiring  a  moist  soil.  In  one  of 
these  basins,  thickly  surrounded  with  plants,  the  water  is  kept 
clear  with  frogs  and  perch,  and  has  been  so  for  several  years ; 
while  the  ever-changing  chain  of  rivulets  and  basins  being  void 
of  animal  life,  the  water  has  not  the  same  pure  appear- 
ance. Water  Lilies,  Reeds,  and  Rushes  are  grown  in  all.  Many 
plants,  which  naturally  grow  in  moist  situations,  are  thriving 
admirably ;  and  many  that  are  often  found  in  dry  situations 
are  wonderfully  benefited  by  the  root  moisture  they  receive. 
Fettes  Mount  affords  several  useful  lessons  to  lovers  of 
plants.  A  long  raised  bank  or  mound  of  somewhat  serpentine 
appearance,  composed  of  layers  of  stones  and  earth,  .5  feet 
broad  at  the  base,  and  about  6  feet  in  height,  was  erected  for 
separating  one  portion  of  the  grounds  from  the  other.  This 
rock  mound  is  covered  with  various  Alpine  plants  and  shrubs, 
a  large  portion  of  it  on  one  side  being  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  the  V^iola  odorata  (single  and  double),  which  here  yields 
flowers  of  a  larger  size  and  more  profusely  than  they  do  in 
the  ordinary  borders.     Other  contrivances  for  plant-growing 


seem  peculiar  to  this  place,  and,  one  I  must  not  neglect  to 
mention.  At  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  next  to  the  outside 
wall,  a  deep  gully  has  been  formed,  chiefly  for  the  cultivation 
of  Ferns.  The  interior  is  arranged  with  rough  pieces  of 
sandstone,  cemented  one  upon  another  in  somewhat  fantastic 
forms,  but  chiefly  on  the  face  of  the  wall.  On  the  top  of  this 
wall,  a  board,  18  inches  broad,  slightly  projecting  upwards,  is 
fixed  with  iron  straps ;  when  rain  falls,  it  runs  down  between 
the  board  and  the  wall,  where  it  is  received  here  and  there  into 
small  irregularly-shaped  rock-work  basins,  the  outer  sides  of  all 
being  made  rough  for  the  cultivation  of  Ferns,  and  at  different 
levels  along  the  wall.  The  water  is  constantly  tricklmg  from 
one  basin  to  another,  aided  by  the  use  of  a  few  worsted  threads, 
and  the  overflow  of  all  is  led  into  a  pond  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gully,  with  the  water  from  the  chain  of  basins  and  rivulets 
before  alluded  to  ;  the  gully  is  thus  keept  moist  and  cool,  and 
the  overflow  is  then  conducted  out  of  the  grounds.  Such  an 
arrangement  as  that  described  as  covering  the  avenue  wall  at 
Fettes  Mount  would  look  well  if  carried  out  at  many  of  our  High- 
land railway  stations.  In  such  places,  attempts  are  often  made 
to  render  the  foreground  as  picturesque  as  possible.  Where 
the  walls  behind  are  formed  in  cuttings,  backed  up  with  soil 
(which  is  not  uncommonly  the  case),  they  would  look  well  if 
covered  with  certain  forms  of  Alpine  vegetation.  Most  plants 
necessary  for  such  a  purpose  are  easily  increased.  The  leaves  of 
the  Sedums  alone,  when  detached,  root  readily,  and  in  a  short 
time  can  be  made  to  cover  a  large  extent  of  surface.  Of  the 
foliaceous  group  of  Sedums,  small  pieces  stuck  into  the  ground 
will  readily  grow.  Off-sets  from  Sempervivums  can  be  suc- 
cessfully divided,  so  as  to  make  any  number  of  plants.  Of 
course,  walls  intended  for  such  purposes  must  be  made  with 
stone  and  soil,  having  a  slight  incline  backwards. 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinhurr/h.  James  M'Nab. 


A  Giant  Asphodel  (Eremurus  robustus). — This  has  been 
blooming  beautifully  in  Mr.  Leichtlin's  garden,  at  Baden-Baden,  and, 
thongh  long  past  flowering  when  I  saw  it,  still  held  up  its  stately 
flower-stem  above  everything  in  the  garden.  Imagine  a  gigantic 
Asphodel,  with  a  flower-spike  7  to  10  feet  high,  the  upper  part  of 
which  is  covered  with  large  pink  flowers  from  2  to  3  feet  of  its 
length.  Well  was  it  named  robustus,  for  it  is  so  hardy  that  it  can 
force  its  shoot  through  the  frozen  ground,  and  will  endure  heat, 
cold,  and  wind  with  equal  indifference.  It  was  introduced  from 
Turkestan  by  Col.  Korolkow,  of  the  Russian  army. —  J.  EtWES, 
Miserden  House,  Cirencester. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PLOWEE  GARDEN. 


Geranium  platypetalam  Bearing:  Seeds.— Your  correspondent  Mr.  Jean 
Sisley,  Lyons  (p.  31),  asks  it:  anyone  has  induced  Geranium  platypetalam  to 
bear  seed.  Here  it  bears  seeds  freely,  which  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  him  if 
he  wants  them. — H.  N.  Ellacom:be,  Bitfon  Vicaraje,  near  Bristol, 

The  Giant  Parsnip  (Heracleum  giganteum).— In  a  mixed  border  of  shruba 
and  flowers  at  Lyme  Hall,  Cheshire,  are  some  fine  specimens  of  this  Parsnip, 
which,  on  account  of  their  size,  are  striking  objects,  etanding  out,  as  they  do,  in 
bold  relief  amongst  the  shrubs.  Such  plants  should,  however,  be  used  sparingly, 
or  the  efiect  which  they  would  otherwise  produce  is  lost.— R.  M. 

A  Beautiful  Combination. — A  striking  feature  in  the  gardens  here,  and  one 
which  is  greatly  admired  by  visitors,  is  a  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  planted  at  the 
foot  of  a  large  Holly  tree.  The  Rose,  which  has  taken  possession  of  the  tree, 
has  nearly  reached  its  top,  a  height  of  25  feet,  and  has  formed  a  beautiful  object 
for  some  weeks  past ;  nntil  the  rains  spoiled  the  open  blooms,  the  flowers 
and  buds  could  be  counted  by  hundreds.— W.  Culveewbll,  Thorpe  Perrow^ 
Bedale. 

Geranium  anemonefolium  and  G.  platy  pet  alum.— T  have  obtained  seeds 
from  G.  anemonefolium  which  I  have  just,  sown,  and  which  I  am  inclined  to 
think  is  the  same  as  that  figured  in  The  Gakden  (see  p.  7)  under  the  name  of  G-. 
platypetalum,  of  which  I  have  also  an  unflowered  plant.  For  both  plants  I  am 
indeOted  to  your  correspondent  Mr.  Jean  Sisley.  It  is  possible  the  labels  may 
have  got  misplaced,  but  I  enclose  a  leaf  of  each.  Will  you  kindly  say  if  I  have 
named  them  correctly. — P.  Geibve.     [The  labels  seem  to  have  been  changed.] 

A  Prairie  of  Flowers.— Under  no  other  title  can  we  so  well  describe  the 
brilliant  display  of  bloom  which  is  now  presented  by  Messrs.  Carter's  seed 
farms  in  Essex.  On  both  sides  of  the  road  from  Manningtree  to  Dodham  may 
be  seen  broad  fields  of  such  beautiful  flowers  as  Nasturtiums,  Larkspurs, 
Nemophilas,  Godetias,  and  Saponarias,  with  hundreds  of  other  equally  charming 
varieties,  not  growing  in  small  patches,  but  in  acres.  This  striking  display  of 
bloom  is  well  worth  inspecting. — C.  H.  S. 

A  Good  Hardy  Selaginella.— M.  Andr^  writing  of  S.  Brannii  in  the  *'  Illus- 
tration Horticole,"  says  it  thrives  vigorously  in  his  garden  in  Touraine  in  sandy 
peat,  raising  its  large  elegantly  cut  fronds  on  a  north  rockery.  It  is  a  mountain 
plant  from  North  India,  and  being  so  unlike  the  dwarf  hardy  species  (S.  den- 
ticulata)  deserves  cultivation  in  the  open  air  ;  it  was  formerly  grown  a  good  deal 
in  hothouses  under  the  name  of  S.  Wildenowii. 
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THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

OXALIS  DEPPEI. 
Tnis  13  a  Mexican  species  which  has  long  been  known  in  English 
gardens.  The  tubers,  which  in  shape  somewhat  resemble  Shorthorn 
Carrots,  are  not  rhizome,  like  those  of  0.  crenata,  another  edible 
species,  but  are  well  developed,  fleshy,  and  transparent,  and  when 
cooked  have  an  agreeable  flavour.  They  are  raised  in  April  or  May 
from  clove-shaped  offsets,  which  are  produced  in  large  quantities  at 
the  collar  of  tho  roots.  These  should  be  planted  in  good  mellow  soil,  at 
distances  of  18  or  20  inches  apart,  and  should  be  earthed  up  like  Pota- 
toes, in  order  to  assist  the  development  of  tho  tubers.  In  cold  districts 
the  latter  ripen  but  slowly,  and  should  not  be  lifted  until  late  in  the 
autumn.  If  frost  is  apprehended  the  beds  should  be  covered  with  a 
mulching  of  dry  leaves.  After  tho  tubers  have  been  lifted  and  dried 
by  exposure  to  the  air  they  should  be  placed  in  a  dry  store,  free  from 
frost,  where  they  will  keep  sound  all  the  winter.  Mr.  Tillyard,  when 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  at  Stowo,  showed  at  one  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meetings  specimens  of  this  Oxalis  ;  and, 
concerning  its  productiveness,  it  was  mentioned  that  18  square  yards 
produced  980  roots  weighing  217  lbs.     This  result  was  obtained  from 


Edible  roots  of  Oralis  Deppei. 

a  piece  of  ground  which  had  at  one  time  been  a  walk,  tho  gravel  and 
Baud,  with  the  addition  of  some  leaf  mould,  being  trenched  up  to- 
gether.    The  sots  in  this  case  were  planted  ou  tho  2ud  of  May. 


Extra  Early  Vermont  Potato. — I  planted  a  piece  of  ground 
with  this  kind  on  the  10th  of  February  last  without  any  protection  ; 
and,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  as  the  tops  were  giving  indications  of 
ripening  off,  I  lifted  a  portion  of  the  tubers  for  table  use.  Many  of 
them  weighed  5  ounces  each,  and,  when  dressed,  they  proved  to  be 
excellent  in  quality.  They  were  white  and  mealy  iu  texture,  and 
cooked  uniformly  throughout.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the 
same  garden  the  old  Ashleaf  Potato  was  not  ready  until  three  weeks 
after  the  above,  although  planted  on  the  same  day,  and  side  by 
Bide  with  it.  I  do  not  know  what  Alpha — which  is  professedly  the 
earliest  of  these  Americans — may  prove  to  be  in  that  respect,  as  I  had 
none  of  it  planted  so  soon  ;  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  Potato  so 
early  in  coming  into  use  as  the  Extra  Early  Vermont,  or  of  so  fine  a 
quality  when  first  dug.  It  has  much  the  appearance  of  the  older 
Early  Rose  ;  but,  iu  point  of  time,  is  long  in  advance  of  it.  My  soil 
is  a  good  mellow  loam. — C.  J.  B.,  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 

New  Lettuces. — Commodore  Nutt  is  a  Cabbage  Lettuce  of  the 
All  the  Year  Round  type,  but  it  proved  to  be  still  dwarfer  than 
that  variety.  It  is  nearly  all  heart,  does  not  run  to  seed  so  soon  as 
some  of  the  larger  kinds,  and  is  a  great  acquisition,  owing  to  its 
taking  up  so  little  room  in  beds  or  rows.  Sutton's  Gem  is  another 
Cabbage  Lettuce  of  a  large  size,  and  one  which  forms  good  hearts, 
which  are  crisp   and  well-flavoured.     Sutton's   Superb   is  a  white 


Cos,  and  hai  proved  with  me  to  be  the  largest  and  finest  variety  of 
that  strain  that  I  have  overgrown.  When  fully  grown  it  is  crisp  i 
and  requires  no  tying  to  form  its  heart,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will 
turn  out,  when  better  known,  to  be  a  favourite  market  variety. — 
William  Tilleky,  Welhecl;. 

Snowflake  Potato. — As  Mr.  Howard  suggests  (see  p.  532, 
Vol.  VII.),  it  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  have  a  tabulated  state- 
ment drawn  up  by  growers  of  this  Potato  in  different  counties,  each 
giving  his  mode  of  treatment,  with  observations  upon  the  appearance 
of  the  crop  during  the  growing  season ;  the  weight  of  Potatoes 
grown  from  a  pound  should  be  given,  and  the  number  of  plants 
grown  by  each  individual,  as  the  number  of  sets  taken  from  1  lb.  of 
Potatoes  by  different  growers  varies  considerably.  Comparisons 
made  in  this  way  are  of  tho  greatest  importance  to  Potato  growers, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  different  sorts  of  Potatoes,  like  different 
sorts  of  Strawberries,  yield  extraordinary  results  in  some  districts  ; 
while,  in  others,  they  are  comparatively  valueless.  The  statements 
to  be  made  to  Messrs.  Hooper,  and  the  rules  submitted  by  them  to 
competitors  for  the  prizes  offered  by  them  for  the  Snowflake  and 
Eureka  Potatoes  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  snow  next 
November,  are  very  good,  namely  ; — Date  of  planting,  mode  of  cul. 
ture,  characteristics  of  the  soil,  nature  of  sub-soil,  whether  drained 
or  not,  kind  and  quality  of  fertilisers  used,  how  and  when  applied, 
nature  of  the  crop  which  occupied  the  ground  immediately  before. — 
J.  T.,  Alnwick. 

I    bought  a  pound    of    the    Snowflake   Potato  in    March 

last,  and  placed  them  in  a  stove  on  boards,  keeping  them  turned  and 
syringed  until  every  eye  started — in  all  twenty-four ;  I  then  cut 
them  into  twenty-four  sets,  and  again  laid  them  in  the  same  border 
with  the  eye  downwards,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week,  each  had 
rooted  well.  I  then  planted  them  in  my  garden,  in  two  rows,  3 
feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  4  feet  from  row  to  row — rather  an  unusual 
distance  to  plant  Potatoes.  My  object  was  to  give  them  the  best 
chance  I  possibly  could,  and  to  layer  them  when  ready.  I  have  not 
done  so,  however;  and,  as  they  are  touching  each  other  on  all 
sides,  I  have  no  chance  of  doing  so  to  advantage.  They  are  by  far  the 
healthiest-looking  Potatoes  which  I  have;  and  from  the  number  of 
shoots  from  each  set,  anyone  would  imagine  twenty-four  Potatoes 
had  been  planted  instead  of  one.  At  digging. time,  I  should  like  to 
compare  results  with  those  of  others ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  I  may 
safely  say  that  I  never  saw  any  Potato  look  so  promising.  I  have 
here,  in  new  ground,  a  large  number  of  Potatoes  of  various  sorts,  and 
among  them,  Early  Rose  and  Sutton's  Red-skin  Flour-ball,  both 
badly  affected  with  what  I  believe  to  be  what  is  called  the  new 
disease.  The  haulm  has  turned  curly  and  black,  and  the  roots  are 
quite  rotten,  although  all  were  small  Potatoes,  and  had  become 
well  established. — J.  M.,  Old  Sneed  Park,  Bristol. 

Remedy  for  the  Turnip  Fly. — Mr.  E.  Umbers,  of  Wappen. 
bury,  Leamington,  communicates  to  the  "  Mark  Lane  Express," 
the  following  remedy  or  preventive,  declaring  that  it  has  been 
regularly  used  by  himself  and  friends  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
that  he  has  never  known  an  instance  of  failure  during  that  period, 
when  the  seed  was  properly  prepared.  Receipt : — To  1  gallon  of 
chamber-lye  add  2  ounces  of  tincture  of  assafootida.  Soak  the  seed 
in  this  mixture  twenty-four  hours,  and  dry  it  in  the  shade.  It  is 
very  necessary  to  attend  strictly  to  the  drying — the  object  being  for 
the  seed  to  absorb  tho  liquor,  which  takes  a  considerable  time  if 
done  properly  in  tho  shade ;  the  sun's  rays  or  drying  winds  prove 
fatal  to  the  receipt.  Care  must  also  be  taken  to  have  the  chamber, 
lye  free  from  slops.  The  gallon  mentioned  in  this  receipt  will 
prepare  16  pounds  of  seed. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 


Fillbasket  Peas.— After  three  years  experience  I  find  no  Peas  to  eqnal  Fill- 
basket.  The  size  of  the  pods  (fiUetl  tightly  as  drums),  the  great  Weight  of  tho 
crop,  and,  lastly,  the  excellent  flavour,  all  render  this  Pea  the  best  that  could  be 
grown  for  market  purposes.— R.  Gilbeht,  Bttrgkleyj. 

Early  Snowball  Cauliflower.— This  is  one  of  the  best  of  Cauliflowers. 
Its  characteristics  are  earliness,  dwarfness,  and  cloaeness  of  head,  which  is 
solid  and  white.  March-raised  plants  of  it  begin  to  head  by  the  middle  of 
June.  I  have  cut  beautiful  heads  from  plants  in  twelve  weeks  from  seed  sown 
early  in  July.     When  cooked  it  is  soft  and  tender. — A.  D, 

Picking  off  Potato  Blossoms.— This  should  only  be  done  in  the  case  of 
such  kinds  as  bear  fruit  so  abundantly  as  to  weigh  the  haulm  to  the  ground, 
and  exhaust  the  plant.  As  a  rule,  however,  not  one-third  of  the  kinds  grown 
are  free-seeders.  In  order  to  test  the  effects  of  picking  off  the  blossoms  upon 
the  future  crop,  a  kind  should  be  selected  that  is  a  large  seed-producer.— A.  D, 

Supplanter  Pea.— This  is  one  of  the  best  new  Peas  I  have  tried  for  some 
years.  It  is  dwarf  in  habit,  vigorous  in  growth,  and  a  heavy  cropper,  many  of 
the  pods  containing  nine  Peas.  I  have  just  had  a  small  dish  cooked ;  they  are 
of  a  beautiful  dark  green  colour  when  boiled,  and  good  in  flavour.  This  Pea, 
from  its  dwarf,  sturdy  habit,  will  be  found  especially  valuable  for  small 
gardens.— B.  Hobday,  Samsej/  Abbcij. 
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THE    AMATEUR'S     GARDEN. 

By  THOMAS  BAINES. 

Sowing'  Cabbage. — Those  who  havo  not  haJ  an  opportunity  of 
observinf;  tho  marked  inflaeuce  which  the  difiiereuco  ol'  a  few  days  in 
sowing  tho  seeds  of  some  vegetables  exercises  over  the  future  crop 
are  apt  to  smile  at  the  fixed  dates  which  the  last  generation  of  gar. 
doners  used  to  have  for  sowing  in  spring  and  antumn.  A  little  reflec- 
tion will  convince  anyone  that  the  dilierence  of  a  single  day  or  two 
in  committing  the  seed  to  the  ground  cannot  be  of  vital  importance  ; 
yet,  it  is  well  not  to  treat  old  customs  too  lightly.  The  object 
which  those  who  have  preceded  us  had  in  view  in  fixing  arbitrary 
dates  was  simply  to  prevent  either  too  early  or  too  late  sowing,  and 
thus  ensure  punctuality.  For  instance,  in  sowing  Cabbage  seed 
during  the  present  month  for  the  early  spring  supply,  a  difference  of 
ten  days  has  an  important  influence  upon  the  time  when  the  crop  will 
be  ready,  and  also  affects  the  varieties  grown.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  hardy  sorts,  such  as  the  Enfield  Market, 
stand  the  winter  best,  the  seeds  of  these  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
the  20th  of  the  pi?esent  month  is  passed  ;  delay  beyond  this  will 
cause  the  crop  to  be  fit  for  use  later  in  the  spring.  If  sown  sooner, 
many  of  the  plants  will  run  to  seed,  instead  of  hearting  at  the 
proper  time.  Where  early  varieties,  such  as  the  York,  are  grown, 
they  must  not  be  sown  until  eight  or  ten  days  later,  or  the  plants  will 
bolt.  In  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  Cabbages  should  be  sown 
a  week  later  than  the  above  dates,  the  later  kinds  being  put  in  first, 
and  the  earliest  last.  Where  these  directions  are  followed,  the  dis- 
appointment  of  seeding  instead  of  hearting  will  not  be  experienced. 
Select  an  open  situation,  where  the  plants,  from  the  time  they  are  up, 
will  get  plenty  of  light  and  air,  for  the  drawn  and  weakly  plants  sown 
near  trees  or  high  walls  are  not  calculated  to  stand  a  severe  winter. 

Celery  and  Scarlet  Runners.— Where  the  seeds  of  Celery  were 
sown  early  and  the  plants  prepared  as  directed,  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
an  early  supply,  they  will  now  be  growing  fast.  The  showery  weather 
we  have  had  has  been  favourable  to  the  growth  of  this  moisture-loving 
vegetable,  and,  where  the  ground  was  well  enriched,  there  will  not  have 
been  any  necessity  for  watering ;  but,  where  there  has  been  a  deficiency 
of  manure,  weekly  applications  of  manure-water  will  be  required. 
Should  Celery  become  at  all  affected  with  greenfly,  to  which  it  is  very 
subject  if  grown  near  anything  else  that  is  troubled  with  the  insect, 
its  presence  will  be  indicated  by  the  leaves  curling  up  and  an 
unhealthy  stunted  appearance  of  the  plants.  So  soon  as  any  aphides 
are  found  give  a  good  washing  with  soapy  water  from  the  wash, 
house,  applying  it  with  the  syringe.  To  be  effectual,  like  all  other 
applications  of  a  similar  nature,  it  must  reach  every  part  of  tho 
plants  above  ground,  for,  even  upon  such  portions  of  the  leaves  as 
harbour  no  living  insects,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  there  are  eggs 
which  will  quickly  come  to  life.  Should  tho  fiy  not  be  killed  by  one 
dressing,  give  a  second  within  a  few  days.  Scarlet  Runners  grown 
without  sticks  should  have  their  shoots  repeatedly  nipped  out  as  they 
push  up ;  this  will  induce  them  to  break  afresh  and  continue 
flowering. 

Gladioluses  and  Marigolds.— A  slight  mulching  of  an  inch 
or  so  of  rotten  manure  over  the  surface  of  Gladiolus  beds  will  benefit 
them,  and  will  help  to  keep  the  soil  moist  and  the  roots  cool,  which 
has  a  considerable  influence  in  preventing  the  disease.  Tie  the 
plants  up  before  they  get  so  large  as  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
wind,  using  for  this  purpose  a  neat  stick,  such  as  a  stout  dry 
Willow  or  Hazel,  the  thickness  of  one's  finger;  and  be  careful, 
when  inserting  it,  not  to  thrust  it  down  so  near  the  roots  as  to 
injure  them.  There  are  few  more  handsome  and  continuous  border 
flowers  than  the  French  Marigold,  blooming,  as  it  does,  from  the 
present  time  until  it  is  cut  down  by  frost.  Those  who  happen 
to  have  a  good  strain  of  striped  or  edged  kinds,  should  now,  as  the 
plants  come  into  flower,  remove  all  that  are  single  or  semi. double. 
This  not  only  greatly  improves  the  appearance  of  what  are  left,  but 
is  also  necessary  in  saving  seed  which  is  deteriorated  by  tho 
presence  of  poor  flowers.  No  seed  should  be  saved,  except  from 
the  best  double  blooms.  If  the  strain  is  too  dark,  or  does  not 
possess  a  sufficient  number  of  the  rich  yellow-striped  forms,  or  is 
deficient  in  size,  a  few  plants  of  the  African  Yellow  should  be  grown 
near,  or  amongst,  them.  These  will  cross  with  and  improve  the 
French  varieties,  both  in  colour  and  size ;  but  this  must  not  be 
repeated  every  year,  or  they  will  become  too  yellow. 

^  Asters. — Do  not  allow  these  to  grow  too  thickly,  or  the  flowers 
will  be  small,  and  the  plants  soon  become  exhausted.  If  they  show 
signs  of  weakness,  through  tho  ground  not  being  rich  enough,  assist 
them  with  manure-water.  There  is  no  plant  less  able  than  Asters 
to  bear  the  effect  of  aphides,  whose  pi-esence  is  easily  detected  by  the 
leaves  curling  up.  A  good  washing  with  tobacco-water  is  the  best 
remedy,  and  this  should  bo  applied  as  soon  as  tho  insects  arc 
detected,  or  tho  plants  will  b§  irreparably  spoilt.     The  tall-growiug 


kinds,  if  at  all  in  an  exposed  situation,  will  require  a  small  stick  and 
tie  to  each  plant. 

Phloxes. — These  beantiful  summer-flowering  occupants  of  the 
herbaceous  border,  if  grown  in  a  situation  where  the  roots  of  decidu- 
ous trees  or  evergreens  can  interfere  with  them,  require  the  assist- 
ance of  plenty  of  water  at  and  about  the  time  of  their  opening  their 
flowers.  They  are  strong-rooted  plants,  and  need  a  good  deal  of 
sustenance  ;  if  allowed  to  become  dry  they  are  sure  to  suffer  from  the 
attacks  of  black  thrips,  which  get  into  and  spoil  the  flowers  as  soon 
as  they  opeu.  Any  plant,  either  flowering  or  fruit-bearing,  grown 
in  the  open  air,  that  is  attacked  with  thrips,  black  or  yellow,  can 
only  be  relieved  from  them  by  continuous  use  of  the  syringe  or 
garden-engine,  for  they  will  not  remain  where  there  is  much 
moisture.  Plants  that  are  allowed  to  flag  through  want  of  water  at 
the  root  appear  most  liable  to  their  attacks. 

Chrysanthemums,  &c. — Grownup  to  walls  or  in  beds,  these,  as 
largo  masses  of  roots  are  developed,  will,  even  if  the  weather  be 
showery,  require  water,  unless  in  exceptionally  damp  situations, 
otherwise  the  lower  leaves  will  suffer.  Apply  liquid  manure 
alternately  with  fresh  water,  and  continue  the  use  of  the  syringe 
overhead  on  the  evenings  of  bright  days.  Givo  the  necessary 
supports  by  sticks  and  ties  to  such  as  are  in  the  open  ground — those 
trained  against  walls  may  be  secured  by  a  string  run  horizontally 
along  every  third  course  of  bricks  and  fastened  to  nails  driven  in  at 
intervals.  Spread  the  shoots  out  fan-fashion — in  this  way  they 
will  flower  without  injury  from  frost,  the  wall  affording  them 
sufficient  protection ;  and,  even  should  the  weather  at  the  time 
of  blooming  be  very  severe,  in  such  positions  they  are  easily  pro- 
tected. An  essential  where  Chrysanthemums  are  grown  np  to  a 
wall,  where  they  are,  in  a  great  measure,  dependant  for  moisture 
upon  what  they  receive  by  hand,  is  to  water  them  regularly  without 
stint.  Plants  that  were  potted  at  tho  time  directed  will  now  be  fast 
filling  the  soil  with  their  roots,  and  should  have  manure-water  twice 
a-week,  but  do  not,  as  yet,  apply  it  so  strong  as  when  the  flowers  aro 
set.  On  no  account  allow  the  plants  to  flag  for  waut  of  water,  or 
the  leaves  will  suffer  at  the  base  of  the  shoots.  The  useful  winter- 
flowering  Salvia  splendens  should  now  receive  attention.  If  they 
are  not,  as  yet,  in  their  flowering  pots,  move  them  into  these  at 
once  ;  a  10  or  12-inch  pot  will  be  large  enough.  Tie  the  shoots  well 
out,  stopping  the  leaders  so  as  to  direct  the  strength  to  the  weaker 
branches.  Tho  Gesnera-flowered  Sage  (Salvia  gcsnerioBora)  is  an 
equally  good  winter-blooming  plant,  coming  in,  if  required,  later 
than  the  last-named  sort ;  it  is  a  stronger  grower,  and  should,  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plants,  have  larger  pots.  These 
Salvias,  like  Chrysanthemums,  require  the  constant  use  of  the 
syringe  every  afternoon  to  keep  the  leaves  healthy.  They  must 
have  their  shoots  well  secured,  without  which  they  are  sure  to  be 
broken  by  the  wind.  Campanula  pyramidalis  grown  for  greenhouse 
or  window  decoration  will  now  be  shortly  in  flower,  and  should  have 
a  good  supply  of  manure-water,  or  the  leaves,  if  the  pots  are  very 
full  of  roots,  will  turn  yellow,  which  destroys  much  of  their 
beauty. 

Houses — Vineries, — Vines  that  are  swelling  off  their  fruit,  an  d 
that  have  all  or  a  portion  of  their  roots  in  inside  borders,  require 
copious  waterings ;  very  frequently,  when  so  situated,  they  do  not 
receive  nearly  so  much  as  they  need.  If  the  drainage^is  suSicient,  bo 
that  all  which  runs  through  the  border  can  get  away,  it  is  not  easy 
to  give  them  too  much  until  the  time  approaches  when  the  fruit  will 
begin  to  colour.  That  most  troublesome  complaint,  shanking,  is  pro- 
duced in  numerous  ways,  but  oftener  through  an  insufficiency  of 
water  at  the  root  than  from  any  other  cause.  Amateurs  must  not  be 
led  away  by  the  mere  appearance  of  the  surface  soil  being  wet,  but 
should  make  sure  that  the  whole  body  down  to  the  drainage  contains 
sufficient  moisture.  Any  quick-growing  plant,  like  the  Vine,  that  in 
so  short  a  time  forms  much  wood  and  makes  such  an  amount  of 
leaf,  not  only  requires  a  great  quantity  of  water  in  the  development 
of  its  every  part,  the  fruit  included,  but  also  to  supply  the  drain  from 
evaporation  constantly  going  on.  As  the  second  swelling  nears  com. 
pletion,  and  a  little  before  colouring  commences,  water  should  be 
withheld.  Late  Vines  will  require  attention  in  keeping  the  lateral 
growths  stopped  ;  where  they  are  very  strong,  these  may  be  removed 
from  the  point  where  they  were  first  stopped ;  but  Vines  that  are  at 
all  weakly  should  be  allowed  more  leaf  surface,  by  letting  the  laterals 
run  a  couple  of  joints  beyond  this  point.  Keep  up  plenty  of  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere  by  damping  the  floors  and  walls  in  the  afternoons, 
and  syringing,  as  advised  with  the  early  crojjs.  Be  particularly 
attentive  in  closing  houses  in  which  there  are  late  Grapes  sufficiently 
early  in  the  afternoon  to  shut  in  a  good  heat.  This  is  not  only  neces- 
sary to  swell  off  and  mature  the  crop,  but  also  to  ripen  tho  wood  for 
another  year.  The  stronger  the  Vines  are,  tho  more  it  is  necessary 
to  attend  to  this.  Quo  of  tho  greatest  difficulties  that  amateur  Grape 
growers  exporieuco  is  in  getting  the  wood  of  late  Vines  sufficiently 
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ripened,  and,  if  means  are  not  taken  to  accomplish  this  by  snn-heat> 
it  will  necessitate  the  use  of  fire  later  on,  which  is  both  more  expen- 
Bive  and  less  effectual.  

Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 
At  this  season  of  the  year,  and  during  such  showery  weather  as  we 
have  recently  experienced,  trees  and  shrubs  grow  so  rapidly  that  the 
more  common  and  robust  kinds  are  likely  to  encroach  upon  their 
weaker,  although  sometimes  more  valuoble,  neighbours ;    and  this 
very  often  causes  serious  injury  before  it  is  observed.     Strong  shoots 
are   also   sometimes  produced   by   the    stocks    upon   which    choice 
varieties  have  been  budded  or  grafted,  and  these  should  be  removed 
at  once.     It  allowed  to  remain  any  length  of  time,  they  will  over, 
power,  and  seriously  interfere  with  the  development  of  the  more 
delicate   varieties   which   have  been   worked   upon  them.      It   also 
happens  sometimes  that  trees  and  shrubs  produce  abnormal  growths, 
or  sports  of  various  kinds,  such  as  variegated  shoots,  flowers  of  a 
distinct  or  different  colour,  &o. ;    and  these,  if  they  are  considered 
sufficiently  valuable,  may  be   perpetuated   by   being   budded  upon 
other  representatives  of  the  family.     Whereas,  if  not  secured  in  this 
way,  as  soon  as  possible,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  may  revert  to  the 
normal  condition,  and  be  lost  to  horticulture.     In  cases  where  altera- 
tions are  contemplated  in  grounds  and  gardens,  the  present  is  the 
most    suitable   time    for    making    notes    and    observations    having 
reference  to  these  changes,  as  all  trees,  &c.,  have  now  attained  to  a 
mature  condition,  as  regards  the  hue  or  colour  of  their  foliage,  their 
habit  of  growth,  &c. ;  and  such  notes,  made  now,  will  probably  be 
found  to  be  very  useful  at  a  later  period  of  the  season,  when  such 
alterations  are  being  carried  out.     In  selecting  trees  and  shrubs,  it  is 
•>necessary  to  take  into  consideration  their  habit  of  growth  and  the  form 
they  are  likely  to  assume  when  they  are  fully  developed,  and  whether 
they   will   be   of    an    upright  or   drooping   habit,   or   of   a   round- 
headed    or    pyramidal    form,   &c. ;    and,    with    a    view    to  secure 
the  desired  effect  in  grouping,  or  arrangement,  the  hue  and  form 
of   leaf   should   also   have   attention    given    them.     There    is    also 
another  very  important  point  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  viz., 
that  of  selecting  plants  that  are  likely  to  thrive  in  the  soil  and 
situation  where  it  is  intended  they  should  be  planted.     In  the  case  of 
newly.introdnced  species  this  can  only  be  ascertained  by  experiment, 
and  this  will  generally  be  upon  a  somewhat  limited  scale.     But  it 
would,  doubtless,  be  unwise  to  form  extensive  plantations  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  other  American  plants  upon  a  soil  resting  upon  a  chalk 
formation,  or  to  plant  freely  such  Coniferous  trees  as  the  Abies  cana. 
densis,  Menziesii,  and  Douglasii,  upon  a  light  dry  soil.     Attend  to  the 
usual  routine  operations  of  mowing,  sweeping,  rolling,  weeding,  &c., 
the  frequent  falls  of  rain  having  been  exceedingly  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  weeds  of  all  kinds.     Attend   also  to   staking  and  tying 
up  tall.growing  plants,  as  well  as  to  training  and  regulating  dwarf 
or  trailing  species.     Proceed  with  the  budding  of  Roses,  the  layering 
of    Carnations,  Cloves,  and  Picotees,  &c. ;  put  in,  also,  pipings   of 
Pinks,  cuttings  of   Pansies,   &c.,   under  hand-glasses  ;    and,  as  the 
flower  garden  is  rapidly  reaching  the  zenith  of  its  beauty,  avoid  any. 
thing  like  untidiness  or  confusion,  which,  if  permitted,  will  seriously 
mar  the  pleasing  effect  which  is  now  expected. — P.  Gkieve,  Cidford, 
Bwry  St.  E(kiiunds. 

Hardy  Fruit. 
A  more  critical  period  for  fruit-gathering  than  the  present  season 
has  been  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  heavy  and  oft-repeated  showers  have  rendered  much  fruit  useless 
for  preserving ;  at  any  rate,  none  should  be  gathered  for  this  purpose, 
unless  perfectly  dry,  or  the  fruit  will  not  keep.  Protect  with  mats 
or  netting  any  Currants  or  Gooseberries  intended  for  the  autumn 
supply.  From  trees  of  the  former,  trained  to  a  north  wall,  sheltered 
from  rain  and  protected  with  mats,  we  have  occasionally  gathered 
good  fruit  on  Christmas  Day,  and  always  have  had  an  abundant 
supply  during  October  and  November.  Caterpillars  having  at  length 
put  in  an  appearance  on  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes,  the  whole 
of  our  trees  have  been  hand-picked,  as  this  is  considered  the  best 
remedy,  but  a  dusting  of  white  hellebore  powder,  if  not  washed  off 
too  soon,  is  equally  effective.  It  will  now  be  safe  to  stop  finally,  or 
cut  back,  the  shoots  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Apricots.  Some, 
times,  when  done  too  early,  a  second  wood  growth  is  made,  instead  of 
the  formation  of  fruit-buds.  Where  such  second  growth  has  been 
made,  spur  them  in  at  once,  to  within  two  or  three  joints  of  the  base 
of  the  shoot.  Continue  to  wash  the  trees,  in  order  to  keep  them  free 
from  insects  of  every  description.  Frequently,  after  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  the  trees  are  left  to  themselves ;  but,  when  the  fact  is 
generally  understood,  that  next  year's  supply  of  fruit  must  depend 
upon  the  trees  being  kept  free  from  insects  during  the  present 
year,  and  the  useless  spray  and  shoots  constantly  cut  or 
stopped,  so  as  to  expose  the  fruit  spurs  to  the  action  of 
the   sun  aud  air,   no   labour  will    be  spared  to  accomplish  this. 


Other  kinds  of  fruit — Peaches,  for  instance — that  fruit  best  on  the 
young  wood  should  have  a  sufficient  number  trained,  nailed,  or  tied 
in,  for  next  year's  fruiting;  above  all,  the  branches  must  not  be 
overcrowded.  Should  dry  weather  set  in,  it  will  be  advisable  to  water 
freely  such  choice  fruits  as  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  valued  kinds  of 
Pears,  but  previously  mulch  with  rotten  dung,  and  the  enriching 
property  of  the  manure  will  then  be  washed  down  to  the  roots  of  the 
trees  and  its  action  be  perceptible  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time.  The  layering  of  Strawberry  runners  should  be  no  longer 
delayed,  more  especially  if  they  are  intended  for  forcing  ;  the  early 
maturation  of  the  plants  or  crowns  is  the  main-spring  of  successful 
Strawberry  forcing.  Also,  layer  runners  for  planting  out  for  next 
year's  fruiting  ;  or,  if  there  are  any  old  forced  plants  at  command, 
these  make  the  most  profitable  plantation  for  next  year's  supply. 
Trench  deeply  and  manure  freely,  and  let  the  rows  be  a  yard  apart 
and  at  least  2  feet  from  plant  to  plant.  The  kinds  that  have  done 
best  this  season  on  our  light  sandy  soil  are  the  following,  named  in 
the  order  of  merit : — James  Veitoh,  La  Grosse  Sucree,  Vicomtesso 
Hericart  de  Thury,  President,  Aromatic,  Lucas,  and  John  Powell. 
Dr.  Hogg  and  British  Queen  —  though,  as  a  rule,  better  in 
flavour  than  any  of  the  above  (excepting  James  Veitch) — do  not 
succeed  with  us,  and  we  are  seriously  thinking  of  giving  up  their 
culture  ;  whilst,  in  a  neighbouring  garden,  where  the  soil  is  more 
retentive,  they  are  so  good  that  the  determination  has  been  made  to 
grow  them  still  more  largely.— W.  Wildsmith,  Hechfield. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 

The  present  season  has  been  exceedingly  favourable  for  all  recently 
transplanted  trees  and  shrubs,  and  little  labour  will  now  be  required 
to  get  them  thoroughly  established.  Plenty  of  protection  over  the 
roots  should  be  given  them  in  the  way  of  mulching  ;  for,  should  dry 
weather  now  set  in,  of  which  there  is  every  prospect,  evaporation 
will  go  on  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  the  roots  of  freshly-planted  specimens 
soon  suffer,  unless  precautions  are  taken  against  it.  Many  beautiful 
variegated  plants  which  are  quite  hardy  and  may  be  grown  in  most 
places  with  good  effect  are,  unfortunately,  rarely  to  be  met  with  as  yet. 
Most  of  these  are  almost  as  free-growing  and  vigorous  as  the  other 
forms,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  if  they  are  worked  on  strong, 
healthy  stocks.  The  foliage  of  these  is  now  fresh  and  in  full  beauty, 
and  the  present  is  an  excellent  time  for  making  selections,  so  as  to 
have  them  ready  at  planting.time.  For  those  who  have  not  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  them  growing,  I  append  a  list  of  some  of 
the  best  kinds.  The  Euonymuses,  although  not  strictly  hardy,  will 
stand  the  cold  of  ordinary  winters,  and  are  amongst  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  variegated  shrubs,  many  of  the  newer  varieties  almost  equal- 
ling for  richness  of  leaf  colouring  (especially  if  grown  under  glass 
for  winter  decoration,  for  which  purpose  they  are  most  useful) 
the  Crotons,  for  which  they  are  substituted.  Any  of  the  follow- 
in  <>•  are  sure  to  please : — E.  aureus  marginatus,  E.  a.  variegatus,  B. 
ovatus  aureus  variegatus,  B.  elogans  variegatus.  Next,  as  regards 
usefulness,  are  the  different  forms  of  Hedera,  and  those  who  have 
collections  of  these  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  their  beauty.  To 
have  the  variegated  Ivies  in  perfection,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  have  shade  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  They  are 
very  beautiful  on  red  walls  having  a  north  or  north-east  aspect,  as 
there  they  show  off  their  rich  colours  to  great  advantage,  and  are  not 
liable  to  become  infested  with  red  spider,  as  is  the  case  if  grown  on 
aspects  too  much  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  best  of  these 
are  Helix  chrysophylla,  H.  foliis  argentea  rubra,  H.  maculata  aurea 
and  elegantissima.  For  compact  specimens  on  lawns,  the  Gold  and 
Silver  Yews  are  unapproachable,  and,  in  the  early  spring  or  summer 
months,  might  easily,  in  the  distance,  be  taken  for  plants  in  bloom, 
so  rich  is  the  colour  of  their  young  leaves.  For  similar  positions, 
Retinospora  aurea  and  Thuja  aurea  are  most  valuable.  For  covering 
sloping  banks,  the  different  Vincas  are  the  most  suitable ;  and  to  these 
may  be  added  the  pretty  variegated  Bramble.  Eurya  latifolia  varie. 
gata  is  a  very  handsome  plant,  and  is  said  to  be  quite  hardy. 
Next  to  the  Hollies,  and  much  resembling  them,  are  the  Os. 
manthus  argenteus  and  variegatus  aureus,  both  of  medium, 
growth,  and  very  handsome,  but  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  be  de- 
pended upon.  Aralia  Sieboldi  variegata  is  a  strikingly  beauti. 
ful  plant,  with  leaves  as  large  as  those  of  a  Fig  tree,  which 
they  somwhat  resemble.  To  grow  it  in  perfection,  it  requires  a 
sheltered  situation.  Among  deciduous  plants,  the  Acer  occupies,  as 
regards  ornamental  value,  a  very  prominent  position  ;  whilst  A. 
fraxinitolium  albo-variegatum  is  one  of  the  handsomest  variegated 
plants  in  existence,  the  delicacy  of  whose  markings  is  much  increased 
by  growing  it  under  glass,  where  it  forms  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
decorative  plants  in  early  spring  and  summer.  Ligustrnm  aureo 
variegatum  has  beautifully  marked  leaves,  and  shows  to  great 
advantage  backed  up  by  dark  evergreens.  Comus  masonla  varie. 
gata  is  a  very  ornamental,  compact  growing  plant,  that  should  be 
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m  every  collection.  Uliima  variegata  and  U.  aurea  Rosselsi  are 
very  beautiful  during  the  early  summer  mouths,  before  the  leaves 
become  discoloured  ;  these  should  be  planted  in  moist  situations,  as 
the  Elm  does  not  succeed  in  dry  soils.  For  rambling  over  blocks  or 
trellises,  the  variegated  Vine  and  Lonicera  aurea  reticulata  are  per. 
fectly  adapted,  and  the  latter,  if  allowed  free  scope  and  plenty  of 
sunshine,  flowers  freely,  and  proves  to  be  one  of  the  sweetest  scented 
of  Honeysuckles.  All  the  above,  and  many  other  variegated  trees 
and  shrubs  may  now  be  increased  either  by  budding,  cuttings,  or 
layers,  and  the  present  is  the  proper  time  for  putting  into  practice 
any  one  of  these  methods  of  propagation.  If  by  budding,  choice 
should  be  made  of  healthy  free-growing  stocks  for  the  different 
kmds,  and,  before  taking  ofi'  the  buds,  it  should  first  be  ascertained 
that  the  bark  runs  freely,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  inserted,  and 
kept  well  supplied  with  sap  till  union  takes  place.  The  wood  from 
which  the  buds  are  taken  should  be  tolerably  firm  and  mature ;  if 
taken  from  soft  sappy  wood  they  are  sure  to  fail.  After  inserting 
the  buds,  tie  carefully  in  with  soft  cotton,  or  material  of  a  similar 
character,  but  not  bind  too  tightly.  In  layering,  shoots  such  as 
may  be  readily  brought  to  the  ground  should  be  selected,  and  an  incision 
madewith  a  sharp  knife  at  one  of  the  joints  to  be  buried,  com- 
mencing  just  below,  and  continuing  the  same  through  the  joint  in  an 
upward  direction,  so  as  to  split  the  shoot  near  the  middle,  and  form 
a  sort  of  tongue.  The  operator  is  thus  enabled  to  bend  up  the  shoot, 
and  the  sap  being  interrupted  in  its  progress,  will  exude  at  the 
wound,  and  form  granulating  matter,  or  callus,  from  which  the  roots 
will  be  emitted.  To  keep  the  slit  partly  open,  the  shoot,  after  being 
layered  and  pegged  to  the  ground,  should  be  brought  to  an  upright 
position,  and  the  cut  part  buried  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  inches. 
Twisting  the  branch,  and  ringing,  by  taking  off  a  portion  of  the 
bark  before  layering  is  sometimes  resorted  to,  but  the  practice  I 
have  described  will,  I  think,  be  found  the  best.— J.  Sheppard,  WoL 
verstone. 

FLOWEE  TRAPS. 
As  far  as  we  can  gather,  the  years  which  have  followed  Mr.  Darwin's 
announcement  and  verification  of  the  great  principle  of  "natural 
selection "  as  an  eflicient  cause  of  changes  of  type  in  the  various 
species  of  plants  and  animals,  have  tended,  in  the  minds  of  the 
greatest  living  naturalists,  to  prove  that,  though  a  very  powerful 
cause,  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  one  which  has  been  at  work 
in  effecting  those  changes,  and  that  it  will  not  be  possible  ultimately 
to  explain  many  of  the  curiosities  of  organic  life  by  the  service  which 
those  organic  modifications  have  even  at  any  time  rendered  to  the 
species  to  which  they  belonged.  An  illustration  of  the  tendency  to 
diverge  from  Mr.  Darwin,  not,  of  course,  in  relation  to  the  great 
influence  which  the  principle  he  has  discovered  has  had  in  altering 
organic  types,  but  as  to  the  extent  of  the  principle,  is  afforded  by  a 
very  interesting  lecture,  recently  delivered  by  Mr.  Lawson  Tait,  at 
Birmingham,  on  "  Insectivorous  Plants,"  that  is,  on  those  curious 
flower-traps  to  which  so  much  attention  has  lately  been  drawn — 
flowers  in  which  insects  are  not  only  caught  and  killed,  but  in  some 
cases  at  least  digested.  Mr.  Lawson  Tait,  however,  holds  that  there 
are  species  of  plants  which  catch  insects  without  digesting  them,  and 
that  even  when  they  digest  the  insects  caught,  this  digestion  is  not 
followed  by  any  such  direct  advantage  to  the  plant  as  we  derive  from 
nutrition,  i.e.,  from  the  assimilation  of  our  food.  "  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  he  writes,  "  that  every  fly-trap  is  a  fly-digester,  still  less 
must  it  be  taken  for  granted,  as  it  has  been  too  readily  in  the  case  of 
the  Sarracenia,  that  fly  digestion  must  necessarily  mean  absorption 
of  the  products.  In  fact,  direct  absorption  of  the  products  by  the 
leaves  is  so  hypothetical,  that  I  am  inclined  to  disbelieve  it  altogether. 
I  know  Mr.  Darwin  is  inclined  to  accept  it,  but  I  do  not  know  on 
what  grounds."  And  he  added  at  the  end  of  the  lecture,  "  What 
becomes  of  the  products  of  digestion  is  a  problem  still  unsolved,  and 
on  this  point  Mr.  Darwin  and  I  differ.  Mr.  Darwin  is  of  opinion  that 
the  leaves  absorb  the  products  of  digestion.  I  thought  so  at  first,  but 
I  have  failed  to  find  any  evidence  of  absorption  by  the  surface  of  the 
leaves.  On  the  other  hand,  my  experiments  tend  to  show  that 
the  products  of  digestion  run  down  the  leaf.stalk  to  the  roots,  and 
are  there  absorbed  as  manure  is."  Of  course,  if  that  be  so,  the 
roots  may  assimilate  a  portion  of  the  fluid  in  which  the  insect  has 
been  digested,  though  much  of  it  may  be  wasted  in  the  soil,  but 
even  if  the  manuring  of  the  roots  by  these  digested  insects  is  useful 
to  the  growth  of  the  plant,  it  can  hardly  be  of  the  same  importance 
to  it  as  it  would  be  if  the  whole  products  of  digestion  were,  as  Mr. 
Darwin  supposed,  absorbed  by  the  leaves.  And  in  the  cases  men- 
tioned  by  Mr.  Lawson  Tait,  in  which  the  flower-traps  catch  the 
insects  without  digesting  them  at  all,  it  is  still  less  likely  that  the 
trap  is  essential  to  the  health  and  growth  of  the  plant,  and,  therefore, 
that  it  has  been  gradually  elaborated  by  the  process  of  natural 
selection  through  the  benefit  it  has   thus  conferred.      Indeed,  'the 


cases  are  not  few  in  which  it  is  admitted  to  be,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  impossible  to  ascribe  particular  organic  modifica- 
tions to  the  principle  of  natural  selection.  In  his  first  treatise  on  the 
subject,  Mr.  Darwin  himself,  if  we  remember  rightly,  admitted  very 
candidly  that  there  were  many  cases  in  which  natural  selection 
could  hardly  be  supposed  to  account  for  the  elaboration  of  a  particular 
organic  structure,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that,  as  in  the  quadruped's 
tail,  which  is  of  service  in  flapping  away  insects,  it  would  not  be  useful 
at  all  till  it  had  already  attained  a  certain  completeness  and  magnitude, 
BO  that  the  initial  stages  of  growth  could  not  be  ascribed  to  the 
advantages  it  bestowed.  And  the  same  may  be  said  in  relation  to 
these  flower-traps,  even  if  they  do  contribute  to  the  food  of  the  plant. 
Till  the  trap  was  perfect  enough  to  catch  an  insect,  it  could  be  of 
no  use  in  catching  insects,  and  a  perfect  trap  could  not  be  elaborated 
all  at  once.  Indeed,  if  Mr.  Lawson  Tait  is  right,  it  would  seem  that 
the  insect-catching  plants  are  not  always  insectivorous  plants,  and 
that  even  the  insectivorous  plants  often  appropriate  only  a  certain 
proportion,  if  any,  of  the  products  of  the  insects  thus  digested.  We 
do  not  know,  indeed,  why  there  should  be  any  disposition  at  all  to 
believe  that  in  the  natural  world  the  only  ultimate  cause  of  faculty 
is  the  utility  of  that  faculty.  That  usefulness  is  one  cause,  and  a 
most  important  cause,  of  the  growth  of  useful  characteristics,  Mr. 
Darwin  has  admirably  shown.  Bnt  is  there  the  least  d  priori  pre. 
sumption  that  this  may  be  the  only  cause  ?  If  we  were  to  discover 
for  certain  that  there  are  flower-traps  which  get  no  sort  of  advantage 
out  of  their  insect-prey,  would  it  be  at  all  more  surprising  than  the 
fact  that  there  are  so  many  human  traps  in  the  shape  of  longings 
and  desires — for  instance,  according  to  most  physiologists,  the 
appetite  for  fermented  liquors — which  bring  no  advantage,  but 
almost  pure  mischief,  to  the  creatures  whose  natures  contain  these 
traps,  and  who  take  such  pains  to  bait  them  skilfully.  There  are 
flower-traps  which  are  fatal  enough  to  men,  as  well  as  the  flower, 
traps  which  are  so  fatal  to  insects,  and  traps  of  which  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  show  that  the  victims  are  never  either  digested  or 
absorbed  by  the  living  trap  which  catches  them.  Avarice — the  love 
of  money  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  the  advantages 
which  it  brings — is  certainly  such  a  trap,  though  not  of  the  most 
flowery  kind,  and  one  which  closes  on  its  prey  without  bringing  any. 
thing  but  harm  to  the  subject  of  the  passion.  Almost  all  the 
occupations  which  most  absorb  men  and  devour  their  hearts,  the 
love  of  gambling,  the  delight  in  mere  intellectual  dexterity — such  as 
is  shown,  for  instance,  in  the  passion  for  billiards  or  chess — nay,  the 
love  of  mnsic  itself,  is  more  or  less  of  this  nature. — "  Spectator." 
[It  is  well  to  notice  some  slight  opposition  to  the  mass  of  not  quite 
scientific  matter  that  has  been  written  about  "  carnivorous  "  plants, 
to  use  a  word  that  has  been,  as  we  think,  made  an  injudicious  use 
of.  We  have  been  as  much  interested  as  most  people  by  fly-catching 
plants,  both  in  a  wild  and  cultivated  state,  and  we  should  gladly 
welcome  any  sound  explanation  of  any  of  the  curiosities  they 
present,  but  we  do  not  think  that  as  yet  there  is  any  proof  that 
plants  "eat  insects"  in  the  way  recently  so  often  described.  More, 
over,  if  it  were  demonstrated  that  some  plants  do  "digest"  insects  as 
asserted  we  cannot  see  how  it  can  elucidate  any  problems  of 
"  natural  selection."  That  plants  eat  abundantly,  and  thoroughly 
digest,  animal  matter  when  within  reach  of  their  roots,  is  of  course 
known  to  everybody.  To  discover  that  the  surface  of  the  plant, 
besides  the  root,  has  the  power  of  absorbing  similar  matter,  would 
not  can'y  us  a  step  further,  as  regards  any  important  problem  of 
philosophy.] 


A  Botanical  Astrologer. — At  an  inquest  held  recently  at 
Marshfield,  on  the  body  of  a  man  named  George  Edward  Woodham, 
one  of  the  witnesses  examined — William  Bigwood — stated  that  he  was 
a  "  licensed  botanist,"  and  in  that  capacity  had  been  called  in  to  see 
the  deceased,  whom  he  was  constrained  to  tell  that  it  would  be  like 
"rising  him  from  the  dead"  to  make  him  well;  but,  as  he  par- 
ticularly requested  him  to  do  so,  "he  would  try."  His  efforts  com. 
menced  on  May  11th,  and  were  terminated  on  June  5th  by  the  death 
of  the  patient — a  catastrophe  which  the  "botanist"  attributed  to  the 
fact  "  that  the  deceased  was  not  born  when  the  sun  was  in  opposition 
sign  to  his  stomach,  but  when  it  was  in  aftiicting  sign  to  that  organ." 
As  he  worked  "  on  the  botanist  scale  through  astrology,"  he  was 
enabled  to  deduce  from  these  facts  that  "  the  liver  of  deceased 
would  not  act  properly."  Fortunately  for  the  "  botanist,"  the  evi. 
deuce  of  a  properly  qualified  medical  practitioner  showed  that  he 
also  had  attended  deceased  some  time  before  his  decease,  and  that 
the  disease  he  was  then  suffering  from  was  a  tubercle  on  the  right 
lung.  Under  these  circumstances  the  verdictof  the  jury  was  "  death 
from  natural  causes ;  "  but  they  expressed  a  wish  that  the  coroner 
would  severely  censure  the  "  botanist,"  William  Bigwood,  and  tell 
liim  that  ho  had  had  a  very  narrow  escape  of  being  committed  to 
Gloucester  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter. 
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GARDEN  BRIDGES. 
A  BRIDGE  in  connection  with  ornamental  water  seldom  fails 
to  give  interest  to  the  landscape,  and  should  be  placed 
to  front  the  best  point  of  view,  or  nearly  so.  In  forming 
a  piece  of  water,  a  narrow  neck  may  be  contrived  eii,her 
between  an  island  and  the  outline  of  the  lake,  or  the  whole 
piece  must  be  so  contracted  that  the  bridge  shall  not  be  too 
long  or  extensive.  But  as  a  park  bridge  may  tend  also  to  give 
an  idea  contrary  to  the  repose  and  privacy  which  a  lake  gene- 
rally suggests,  its  position  should  be  carefully  chosen.  At  all 
events,  it  should  be  placed  so  as  to  give  as  much  of  the  lake  as 
possible  on  the  side  between  it  and  the  principal  point  of  view 
from  the  residence  ;  because  a  bridge  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
public  road,  and  a  public  road  would  naturally  fix,  as  it  were, 
the  boundary  of  the  park  or  domain,  and  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  water  beyond  it  may  not  belong  to  the  domain.     Per- 


bability  of  its  use  by  public  conveyances  ;  therefore,  the  appear- 
ance of  strength  would  be  appropriate.  In  this  case,  as  in  all 
others,  a  bridge  will  have  its  importance  and  usefulness 
increased  when  viewed  from  any  principal  point,  by  a  connect- 
ing walk  or  road  being  more  or  less  seen  not  far  from 
it;  at  least  so  near  as  to  seem  to  lead  to  it,  and  leave 
no  doubt  on  the  mind  as  to  its  utility.  The  kind 
of  bridge  most  suitable  for  a  walk  interrupted  by  a 
rivulet  or  brook,  in  a  wood  or  other  rural  or  uncultivated 
scenery,  is  one  simply  formed  of  rude  woodwork.  When  a 
walk  can  be  carried  across  a  rivulet  in  front  of  a  cascade  or 
fall,  about  10  or  20  yards  distant  from  it,  a  bridge  will  add 
interest  to  the  scenery,  and  afford  convenience  to  the  spectator 
in  viewing  the  fall.  A  bridge  crossing  a  rill  in  a  flower  garden 
or  other  dressed  parts  of  the  pleasure  grounds  may  be  of 
iron  ;  but  one  constructed  of  Larch  rods  and  poles  stripped  of 


haps  the  best  position  would  be  at  some  narrow  part  of  the 
lake,  as  remote  as  convenient,  so  as  to  show  the  principal  body 
of  water  between  the  bridge  and  the  place  from  whence  it  is 
viewed,  and  that,  whilst  crossing  the  bridge,  the  boundary  of 
the  water  should  be  completely  lost  to  the  eye  in  various  parts, 
as  well  by  its  position  as  by  judicious  planting.  Thus  the 
extent  of  a  moderate  sheet  of  water  might  be  concealed,  even 
from  the  stroller  crossing  the  bridge.  I  have  frequently 
seen  a  bridge  placed  across  the  neck  of  a  lake,  so  near 
to  its  extremity  as  to  suggest  to  the  spectator  whether  it  could 
have  been  formed  for  any  utility  at  all,  thus  destroying  the 
interest  which  might  have  been  created  had  its  utility  been 
more  apparent.  Of  whatever  a  bridge  may  be  composed, 
whether  of  wood,  iron  or  stone,  or  whatever  extent  it  may  be, 
it  should  be  generally  horizontal  or  level  across.  The  effect  is 
inharmonious  when  it  falls  each  way  from  the  centre.  A  bridge 
of  masonry  is  best  adapted  for  a  river,  on  account  of  the  pro- 


their  bark,  and  stained — not  painted — though  less  character- 
istic, would  be  generally  pleasing.  This  kind  of  bridge  would 
also  be  proper  for  a  lake,  with  a  number  of  arches  according 
to  extent,  unless  the  drive  should  cross  an  extensive  lake ; 
then  a  more  substantial  bridge  of  masonry,  with  stone  battle- 
ments, would  be  more  appropriate.  Where  stone  is  scarce, 
stone  piers  may  be  finished  with  strong  rustic  wood  battle- 
ments, or  battlements  of  a  more  finished  charactermay  be 
substituted  for  stone.  A  drive  interrupted  by  a  brook  in  the 
park  or  elsewhere  should  have  a  bridge  of  masonry,  as  it  har- 
monises with  any  kind  of  landscape,  whether  rural  or 
picturesque,  or  of  gentle  or  abrupt  undulations.  In  abrupt 
rocky  scenery  a  simple  stone  bridge  would  be  better  than  any 
other  kind.  However,  in  lieu  of  stone,  a  solid  bridge  of 
strong  Larch  of  the  above  kind  may  be  formed.  I  should 
recommend  that  the  wood  bridges  be  made  of  peeled  poles 
and   rods,  stained   Oak   colour,   or  something  similar.     Iron 
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bridges  should  be  painted  (perhaps  bronzed)  green  or  iron 
colour ;  never  light  green.  The  ends  of  all  bridges  must  be 
finished  off  Tvith  trees  or  bushes.  Those  upon  a  large  scale 
should  have  noble  round-headed  trees  for  their  decorations, 
such  as  the  Wych  and  English  Elm,  Weeping  Willow,  Lime, 
Oak,  and  Alder ;  but  the  best  of  all  is  the  Wych  Elm.  All 
should  be  more  or  less  associated  with  loose-growing  bushes. 
For  smaller  bridges  in  kept  grounds  the  Hemlock  Spruce, 
deciduous  Cypress,  Tamarisk,  Kobinia  microphilla.  Sea  Buck- 
thorn, Rosemary-leaved  Willow,  English  Juniper,  &c.  For 
small  bridges  in  wild  scenery : — Alders,  Willows,  Thorns, 
Hollies,  Honeysuckles,  rambling  Eoses,  Brooms,  and  Whins, 
are  suitable.  M. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

A  EEMARKABLE  COLLECTION  OF  TREES  AND 
SHRUBS. 
The  "Journal  of  the  Central  Horticultural  Society"  of  France  contains 
the  report  of  a  commission  appointed  by  that  association  to  examine 
the  magnificent  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs  at  Segrais,  the  pro- 
p3rty  of  its  secretary,  M.  Lavallee.  The  report  is  drawn  up  by  M. 
B.  Verlot,  who  writes  as  follows  : — "  France,  which  some  are  apt  to 
place  after  England  and  Belgium  as  regards  arboriculture,  has  fur. 
nished  a  number  of  instances  where  that  science  has  found  votaries 
who  rank  as  high  as  those  of  any  country ;  and  when  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  gathering  together,  for  the  purpose  of  study,  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  species  and  varieties,  without  taking  into  con. 
sideration  their  beauty  or  usefulness,  in  order  to  compare  the  living 
specimens  one  with  the  other,  and  determine  their  generic  or  specific 
characters  the  names  which  France  can  boast  of  have  few 
rivals.  Amongst  the  foremost  of  these  must  be  placed  that 
of  the  illustrious  Duhamel,  who,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
brought  together  in  the  parks  of  Vigny,  Demainvilliers,  anaMon(;eau 
(Loiret)  collections  of  American  trees,  which,  at  the  present  time, 
have  unfortunately  nearly  all  disappeared.  In  our  own  days,  names 
may  be  mentioned  that  are  familiar  to  all  who  are  lovers  of  plants. 
M.  G.  Thuret,  correspondent  of  the  "  Academy  of  Sciences,"  whose 
une.xpected  death  took  place  not  long  since,  amassed  at  his  property 
at  Antibes  a  very  extensive  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs  from  tha 
Southern  Hemisphere.  M.  Ivoy,  in  Gironde,  and  M.  G.  de  Lauzane, 
at  Porzantres,  have  devoted  themselves  to  collecting  resinous  trees ; 
M.  Herpin  de  Fremont,  at  Bri.T,  Conifers  and  Bamboos ;  and  M.  Dau- 
din,  at  Pouilly,  near  Meru  (Oise),  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  From 
a  latilitarian  point  of  view,  the  collections  of  theVicomte  de  Courval, 
at  Pinon  ;  of  Vilmorin,  at  Barres,  which  has  become  a  state  arbori- 
cultural  school  ;  of  Delamarre,  at  Harcourt,  which  has  been 
bequeathed  to  the  Central  Horticultural  Society  of  Prance;  and  of 
the  Marquis  de  Vibraye,  at  Cheverny  ;  have  given  to  their  owners  a 
well-deserved  reputation.  To  these  names  must  be  added  that  of  M. 
Lavallee,  who,  at  his  Chateau  of  Segrais,  has  made  the  collection  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  upon  which  the  Commission  just  alluded  to 
have  had  to  report.  The  domain  of  Segrais,  acquired  in  1856 
by  the  father  of  the  present  M.  Lavallee,  the  founder  and 
director  of  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  is 
situated  in  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  close  to  the  Breuillet 
station  on  the  Venddme  line,  and  comprises  not  less  than  75 
acres.  Admirably  situated  upon  a  slope,  and  at  the  base  of  a 
hill  formed  of  the  Fontainbleau  sandstone,  and  crowned  by  an  old 
clump  of  Scotch  Fir  (Pinus  sylvestris),  it  forms  what  may  be  termed 
a  landscape  garden,  which,  from  the  diversity  of  its  soil,  the 
abundance  of  water,  and  the  vigour  of  the  native  vegetation,  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  reception  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of 
temperate  climates.  A  dwelling-house  placed  in  the  centre,  faces  on 
one  side  the  valley,  and,  at  the  back,  is  separated  from  the  hill  by  a 
lawn  and  sheet  of  water.  On  the  margin  of  Ihe  latter  are  two  old 
deciduous  Cypresses,  furnished  plentifully  with  what  are  called 
Cypress  knees,  and  some  superb  Tulip  trees.  The  property  has, 
moreover,  long  contained  many  interesting  trees,  not  only  belonging 
to  the  Coniferous  tribe,  but  also  others,  such  as  Carya  squamosa,  a 
species  of  Hickory  ;  a  singular  form  of  Walnut,  with  elongated  fruit 
(Juglans  Segraisiensis),  and  various  kinds  of  Ash,  such  as  Fraximus 
pubescens ;  and  others.  A  kitchen  and  flower  garden,  with  hot- 
houses  and  Orangeries,  situated  between  the  chTiteau  and  the  village 
of  St.  Sulpiceare  remarkable  for  the  excellent  way  in  which  they  are 
kept.  The  formation  of  the  arboretum  was  commenced  in  1857,  but 
it  was  not  until  1858  that  any  great  progress  was  made  with  it.  In 
the  autumn  of  that  year  a  nursery  was  devoted  to  shrubs  and  ti'ees, 
which  were  planted  out  permanently  in  the  spring  of  1859.  The 
number  of  species  and  varielica  at  that  time  was  about  3,0U0,  but 


many  disappeared  after  the  winter  of  1859-60,  when  the  cold  was 
unusually  severe.  After  1860  the  trees  were  planted  no  longer  in 
clumps  but  in  nursery  lines,  in  order  to  test  their  hardiness,  with 
the  exception  of  Willows,  Gleditschias,  and  Elms,  and  a  few  others. 
The  Sycamores  and  Maples,  which  were  planted  in  an  unfavourable 
position  were  re-planted  in  1864,  as  were  also  many  other  ornamental 
trees.  The  single  genus  Crataegus,  which,  at  that  time,  was  repre- 
sented by  twenty. one  specimens,  now  numbers  eighty-three.  Trans- 
plantation was  also  performed  the  following  year  in  the  case  of  the 
collections  of  Poplars  and  Chestnuts ;  and,  in  1872,  it  was  also 
found  necessary  to  regulate  those  of  the  Ashes  and  Birches  which 
were  evidently  suffering  from  too  much  humidity  in  the  soil.  The 
collection  of  Conifers,  to  which  a  larger  area  is  devoted,  had  also  to  be 
re-arranged,  as  had  also  the  collections  of  shrubs  and  other  things,  the 
space  allotted  to  which,  in  the  first  instance,  was  much  too  small. 
Single  specimens  were  also  given  sufficient  room  in  which  to  develop 
their  natural  characters,  uninterfered  with  by  their  neighbours. 
In  short,  the  crowding  together  that  at  first  existed  would  have  led 
to  interminable  confusion,  if  in  1868  the  genera  Sambucus,  Rhus, 
Prunus,  and  Cerasus,  had  not  been,  for  the  most  part  transfeiTcd, 
from  what  may  be  called  the  nursery,  to  the  park.  But  this  was 
only  a  half  measure,  and,  as  the  shrub  department  was  always  on 
the  increase,  it  was  soon  determined  to  make  a  new  nursery  for  them, 
six  times  as  large  as  the  original  one,  and  which  should  cover  5  acres. 
This  was  rapidly  formed,  and  was  planted  in  March,  1871.  It  forma 
at  the  extremity  of  the  park,  nearest  St.  Sulpice,  a  large  triangle,  of 
which  the  base  is  155  yards.  This  superficies  is  divided  into  twelve 
large  squares,  separated  from  each  other  by  alleys,  from  6  to  9  feet 
wide.  The  entire  nursery  is  divided  into  660  borders,  5  feet  wide, 
planted  with  a  single  row,  the  length  of  which  is  a  little  more  than 
5,500  yards,  and  which  are  separated  by  paths  a  yard  wide.  The 
whole  nursery  is  encircled  by  a  wide  border,  reserved  on  the  north 
and  east  for  Magnolias,  Heaths,  Vacciniums,  Hydrangeas,  Skimmias, 
and  other  species  requiring  a  light  dry  soil.  These  special  collec. 
tions  occupy  a  length  of  'about  225  yards.  In  the  south  and  west, 
this  border  is  devoted  to  the  garden  varieties  of  Hibiscus  syriacus, 
Syringa,  Weigela,  &c.,  and  to  collections  of  Birches  and  Mulberries. 
The  two  last-named  are  the  only  kinds  of  large  trees  that  are 
collected  in  the  new  nursery,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  contains 
for  the  most  part  shrubs.  Other  kind  of  trees  have  been 
placed  in  different  parts  of  the  park,  in  avenues,  and  in  other  ways 
in  which  they  can  be  readily  inspected.  Among  them  are  Oaks, both 
of  America  and  the  Old  World,  consisting  of  not  less  than  110 
species  or  varieties ;  Sycamores  and  Maples,  seventy  species 
and  varieties,  Japanese  kinds  excepted.  Hawthorns,  eighty-three 
distinct  kinds ;  Beam  trees,  twenty-six ;  Apple  trees,  twenty-three  ; 
Pears,  nineteen  ;  and  eighteen  Service  trees.  The  number  of  Ulma- 
ceous  trees  (Planera  and  Ulmus)  amounts  to  about  fifty-nine.  Ashes 
and  Poplars  line  the  banks  on  both  sides  of  a  river  to  a  distance  of 
about  220  yards.  Among  the  Poplars  are  thirty-five  distinct  varieties, 
whilst  the  Ashes  number  some  eighty-eight  kinds.  Lime  trees,  of 
which  there  are  some  twenty.three  varieties,  are  planted  in  alternate 
rows  along  an  avenue  130  yards  in  length.  Plums  and  Cerasus  are 
planted  in  three  or  four  rows  under  the  same  conditions  down  an 
avenue  120  yards  in  length,  and  number  altogether  133 ;  Pinns, 
Abies,  Picea,  and  Thuja,  are  planted  round  a  field,  the  circumference 
of  which  is  about  160  yards.  Of  the  genus  Pinus  there  are  eighty, 
seven  varieties,  six  of  which  belong  to  the  Cembra  class,  eleven  to 
that  of  Strobus,  three  to  Strobiformis,  nineteen  to  Toeda,  four  to 
Pinea,  and  forty-four  to  Pinaster.  The  varieties  of  Abies  number 
thirty-two,  those  of  Picea  fifty-seven.  Thujas  nine,  in  all  ninety-eight 
distinct  kinds.  Other  hardy  Conifers  are  thus  represented  : — Yewa, 
twenty-seven  ;  Cedars,  eight ;  Junipers,  sixty-one  ;  and  Cypresses, 
twenty-three ;  of  Papilionaceous  trees,  such  as  the  Robinia  and 
Laburnum,  there  are  many  excellent  representations  as  well  as  of 
Plane  trees  and  Hornbeam.  Amongst  shrubs,  Berberises  number 
fewer  than  fifty-seven  varieties  ;  Mahonias,  twenty-two ;  Hollies, 
109;  Spirajas,  102;  Rosea,  136,  of  which  about  twenty  unnamed 
come  from  the  Caucasus  and  Japan  ;  Chamajcerasus,  forty-eight ; 
Honeysuckles,  fifty-eight ;  Guelder  Roses,  fifty-one ;  flowering 
Currants,  fifty-seven  ;  Rhamnus,  thirty-two ;  and,  lastly,  Philadelphus, 
fifty-iive.  Shrubs  in  the  nursery  amount  in  all  to  2,472  species  and 
varieties,  and  trees  to  2,107.  The  numbers  of  both  cultivated  at 
Segrais  when  a  return  was  made  in  1874  were  4,579.  This  number 
does  not  include  certain  garden  varieties,  such  as  Roses  and  others, 
that  have  altered  greatly  in  form  from  the  original  type.  The  same 
may  bo  said  of  cultivated  fruit  trees,  which  are  numerous  and  varied, 
but  which  are  not  comprised  in  the  returns  just  given.  The  collec- 
tion of  American  Vines  is  not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the 
place.  It  comprises  sixty-nino  kinds,  thirty -four  of  which  belong  to 
Vitis  labruBca,  one  of  doubtful  origin ;  two  to  V.  vinifera ;  three 
to    V.   ajstivalis  ;    five    to    V.    cordifolia ;    one   a   hybrid  between 
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v.  labrusoa  and  vinifera ;  twelve  Roger's  seedling;  one  Allen's 
Hybrid,  a  cnrious  form  of  the  common  Chasselas  ;  and,  lastly, 
eleven  varieties,  little  or  not  all  known.  In  short,  the  examination 
of  the  Arboricultural  collections  at  Segrais  showed  that  some  genera 
were  as  fully  represented  there  as  in  some  of  the  best  Botanic 
Gardens  in  the  country,  and  that  even  numbers  of  trees  and  shrubs 
obtained  direct  from  their  native  homes  are  to  be  found  in  it  which  are 
rarely  met  with  elsewhere.  This,  for  example,  is  the  case  with  a  large 
number  of  Japanese,  Mexican,  Rocky  Mountain,  and  Caucasian  speci. 
mens.  Generaaa  those  of  Berberis.Euonymous,  and  Crattogus, have  been 
subjects  of  special  attention,  a  circumstance  which  has  served  the 
double  purpose  of  avoiding  many  duplicate  names  and  of  rectifying 
incorrect  nomenclature.  Of  Segrais,  a  correct  plan  has  been  pre- 
pared upon  a  large  scale,  and  on  this  every  individual  species  or 
variety  is  represented  by  a  number  which  corresponds  with  that  of  a 
catalogue  in  which  their  history  is  given.  Thus  on  the  plan  we 
find  100a,  and  opposite  that  number  in  the  catalogue  is  written, 
"Acer  Negundo  cissifolium,  Sieb.  et  Zucc,"  which  is  stated  to  have 
been  planted  in  1866,  to  have  come  from  the  establishment  founded 
at  Leyden,  by  Von  Siebold,  and  to  have  been  grafted  ;  to  these  entries 
is  also  added  an  account  of  its  botanical  characteristics.  To  each 
specimen  in  the  arboretum,  too,  is  attached  a  largo  square  label 
showing  its  specific  name,  the  country  whence  it  came,  and  the  date 
of  its  introduction.  A  catalogue  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  at  Segrais 
will  be  published  before  long,  and  will  be  followed  by  "  The 
Segrais  Arboretum,"  a  large  work  in  which  will  be  described  and 
figured  new  and  rare  species.  About  thirty  of  the  plates  are  already 
engraved  and  ready.  Amongst  the  most  remarkable  species  at  this 
place  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  an  arboretum  in  France  that  can  bo 
compared  with  that  at  Segrais.     Here  will  be    found   the    great 


majority  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  belonging  to  the  cold  and  temperate 
regions  of  Central  and  Eastern  Buropo,  of  Asia  Minor,  of  the  Cau- 
casus, and  of  the  high  regions  of  the  Himalayas,  Bhootan,  Thibet, 
and  Nepaul.  The  vegetation  of  the  Amour,  of  Japan,  of  China,  and 
of  other  parts  of  Eastern  Asia,  have  also  been  searched  with 
earnestness  for  such  novelties  as  would  live  out-of-doors  at  Segrais  ; 
and,  finally,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  vegetation  of 
North  America,  as  well  as  that  of  the  coldest  regions  of  Mexico,  is 
also  represented  there.  In  short,  M.  Lavallee  may  say  with  truth, 
that  his  arboretum  is  a  living  herbarium,  in  which  each  variety 
seems  to  have  been  subjected  to  conditions  most  favourable  to 
its  growth.  Of  the  truth  of  this  no  better  proof  is  needed  than  the 
vigour  and  general  good  health  of  the  different  specimens  which  it 
contains. 
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PELARGONIUMS  FOR  WINTER  DECORATION. 
Those  of  the  Tom  Thumb  type  are  the  best  for  forcing ;  for, 
though  their  trusses  ai'e  not  large,  they  answer  better  for 
bouquets  than  large  ones.  Christine,  too,  is  useful,  and  of  a 
favourite  and  showy  colour.  These,  with  a  few  white  varieties, 
aud  one  or  two  intermediate  shades,  will  be  found  useful  for 
furnishing  blooms  in  winter.  As  a  rule,  those  kinds  which 
flower  freely  out  of  doors  will  be  found  to  be  best  for  forcing, 
and  I  always  select  a  number  of  plants  for  the  purpose  when 
we  have  done  bedding.  Some  of  the  new  ones  of  Pearson  and 
Denny  have  fine  trusses,  but  all  do  not  flower  freely  in  winter, 
though  excellent  for  autumn  decoration.  However,  it  is  safe 
to  have  as  good  a  stock  of  plants  of  different  kinds  as  may  be 
found  convenient ;  but  none  will  flower  well  in  mid-winter  if 
they  have  not  been  prepared  for  it.  The  plants  may  bo 
selected  and  potted  about  this  season.  Six-inch  pots  are  a 
proper  size  for  them,  aud  they  should  be  well  drained.  Use  a 
good  loam,  with  a  little  leaf  mould,  or  peat  and  sand,  and  pot 
the  plants  moderately  firm,  particularly  under  the  roots,  and 
afterwards  plunge  them  out  of  doors  in  ashes  in  a  sunny 
situation.  Daring  the  summer  let  them  be  liberally  watered 
now  and  then  with  liquid  manure,  not  too  sti-ong.  Those  shoots 
that  are  leading  too  much  only  need  be  stopped  ;  but  if  the 
pUnts  grow  pretty  regularly  in  shape,  it  will  only  be  necessary 
to  keep  the  flower  buds  picked  off  constantly  till  about  the 
middle  of  October.  By  this  time  the  pots  will  be  filled  with 
roots  like  a  Strawberry  pot,  the  wood  well  matured,  and  every 
shoot  disposed  to  flower.  No  plants  should  now  be  transferred 
to  the  house ;  a  dry,  airy  greenhouse  or  vinery  is  a  good  place, 
and  they  may  be  allowed  to  come  into  flower  by  the  time  ilower 
buds  are  over,  or  to  succeed  the  autumn-flowering  stock.  As 
winteradvances,  however,  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature 
of  from  45°  to  50'-'  will  be  too  low  for  them.  The  Pelargonium 
must  have  heat  and  light  to  bring  the  flowei-s  out  successfully. 
A  back  shelf  of  an  early  Vinery  will  suit  them,  and  while  they 
are  kept  freely  watered  at  the  root,  syringing  overhead  must 
be  avoided  when  damping  the  Vines.  Forcing  during  the 
dead  of  winter  is  sluggish  at  the  best,  however,  and  the  secret 
is  to  have  plenty  of  plants  in  moderate-sized  pots,  and  force  as 
many  as  can  be  accommodated,  according  to  the  demand  for 
flowers.  For  use  in  February,  March,  and  April  I  have  some- 
times depended  entirely  on  old  plants  lifted  from  the  beds  in 
November,  or  before  they  got  frosted.  Big  plants  of  Christine 
and  other  compact  growing  sorts  produce  an  excellent  display 
in  spring,  and  afford  plenty  of  cutting.  When  taken  up  in 
autumn,  however,  the  branches  must  not  be  cut  back.  The 
plants,  if  very  large,  may  be  reduced  in  circumference,  but  no 
shortening  of  the  shoots  which  are  left  should  be  allowed,  or 
they  will  not  flower  so  soon  nor  so  well.  I  lift  them,  and 
squeeze  them  into  as  small  pots  as  possible — generally  5  or 
6 -inch — and  put  the  plants  into  a  smart  heat  to  get  rooted. 
This  accomplished,  they  are  stored  in  the  cool,  dry  houses, 
where  they  get  hardened  a  little,  and  we  draw  off  the  stock  as 
required.  Christine  is  particularly  useful  in  this  way  ;  it  is  a 
variety  that  comes  in  rapidly  when  it  does  flower,  and  I  can 
assure  your  readers  there  are  few  plants  which  light  up  a 
conservatory  more  effectively  in  spring,  when  a  number  of 
large  plants  are  placed  among  the  other  specimens  all  over  the 
house:  and  no  kind  of  decoration  is  more  easily  kept  up. 

J.  S. 
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OECHIDS  IN  FLOWER  NEAR  LONDON. 
Me.  Day's  collection  of  these  interesting  plants,  at  Tottenham, 
is  now  peculiarly  attractive.  Few  would  imagine  that  so  much 
flower  beauty  and  so  much  fragrance  could  be  collected 
under  a  crystal  roof,  at  the  foot  of  a  little  green  lawn,  at  the 
back  of  an  ordinary  dwelling-house,  so  near  London.  Totten- 
ham is  scarcely  the  place  in  which  one  would  expect  to  find  the 
Alpine  flowers  of  the  Andes,  the  cool-growing  Odontoglossums 
and  Masdevallias,  or  the  wreath-like  inflorescence  of  snowy 
Phatenopsids,  from  the  warm  islands  of  the  Malayan  Archi- 
pelago, yet,  here  they  are,  in  all  their  native  freshness  and 
beauty,  along  with  great-lipped  Cattleyas,  as  variable  as  they 
are  beautiful — so  variable  indeed,  in  form,  habit,  and  colour, 
that  they  defy  the  most  liberal  -  minded  species  -  maker  to 
settle  the  position  in  which  they  should  be  placed — so  subtle 
are  the  different  changes  of  form  and  structure,  by  which  alone 
he  can  distinguish  them.  Speaking  of  Cattleyas  reminds  us 
that  they  are  amongst  the  noblest  of  all  summer-blooming 
Orchids,  and  here  at  Mr.  Day's  are  great  masses  of  C.  Mendeli, 
perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  specimens  all  in  bloom,  with  broad 
petals  of  snowy  purity,  and  a  finely-formed  lip,  in  which  ivory- 
like whiteness  and  the  richest  carmine  imaginable  are  asso- 
ciated. Some  few  of  these  Mendel  varieties,  however,  have 
the  pearly  petals  suffused  with  soft  flesh  colour,  and  then  the 
carmine-tinted  lip  deepens  into  a  velvet-like  purple  stain,  and 
even  each  individual  flower  goes  through  at  least  a  dozen 
infinitesimal  mutations,  both  in  form  and  colouring.  Mr.  Day 
has  now  numberless  varieties  of  Cattleya  Mossice  in  perfec- 
tion, and,  when  well  grown,  few  plants  are  more  attractive  than 
this ;  the  same  may  also  be  said  of  the  well-tried  and  ever- 
beautiful  Ltelia  purpurata,  L.  elegans,  and  its  still  more 
attractive  and  highly  -  coloured  forms,  Turneri  and  Wol- 
stenholmiffi  are  likewise  now  very  attractive,  and  their 
stately  habit  contrasts  well  with  the  short  stubby  growth 
of  the  Mossia3  section.  The  dwarf-growing  Cattleya  Schil- 
leriana  is  now  blooming  freely,  its  great  greeu-sepaled,  purple- 
blotched  flowers  being  embellished  by  the  richest  of  purple 
markings  on  a  white  fan-shaped  lip.  This  is  now  blooming 
freely  at  Tottenham,  and  we  also  saw  it  a  day  or  two  ago  in 
Mr.  Beckett's  collection  at  Stamford  Hill.  If,  perchance,  there 
is  one  Orchid  more  singular  in  appearance,  or  more  attractive 
than  another,  you  are  sure  to  find  it  well  represented  in  Mr. 
Day's  unique  collection.  Take,  for  example,  Phalasnopsis 
amabilis  and  P.  grandiflora,  of  which  there  are,  perhaps,  a 
hundred  plants  for  the  most  part  in  bloom,  or  Odontoglossum 
Alexandras,  and  its  near  ally  0.  Pescatorei,  to  which  a  whole 
house  is  almost  exclusively  devoted,  and  in  which  are  multi- 
tudes of  wreaths  of  snow-white  flovrers,  the  petals  of  which  are 
set  with  rubies  ;  contrast  with  these  the  fresh  green  foliage 
and  white  flowers  of  the  Odontoglots  here  growing  freely  and 
flowering  profusely,  and  some  idea  of  the  richness  of  the 
display  may  be  conceived ;  and  associated  with  these  are  also 
twenty  or  thirty  plants  of  the  flne  orange-coloured  Epiden- 
drum  vitellinum  majus  ;  but,  if  there  is  one  Orchid  more  deli- 
cately beautiful  than  another,  it  is  the  little  green-flowered 
Dendrochilum  filiforme,  which  is  also  blooming  freely  in 
several  other  London  gardens,  besides  that  of  Mr.  Day.  Few 
cool-growing  Orchids  are  now  more  attractive  than  the  Alpine, 
or  rather  Andean  Masdevallias  ;  and  in  Mr.  Beckett's  collec- 
tion we  saw  the  following  species  in  bloom  a  few  days  ago, 
viz.,  M.  trochilus.  This  is  a  new  species,  lately  figured  in 
"  L'lllustration  Horticole  "  (see  plate  160).  It  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Linden  from  New  Granada,  in  1872,  bj'  Roezi,  who  forwarded 
living  plants  of  it  collected  in  the  elevated  regions  of  the 
Cordillera  of  the  Andes.  According  to  this  traveller  the 
gigantic  flowers  of  this  peculiar  species  are  shot  with  a 
blui.sh  metallic  lustre,  like  the  plumage  of  the  humming-bird 
tribe,  hence  the  specific  name.  This  colouring  has  procured  it 
the  appellation  of  Colibri  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  of  Antioquia,  a  word  having  the  same  siguifica- 
tion.  Two  varieties  of  M.  Harryana  are  also  flowering  freely,  one 
having  bright  rosy-lilac-tinted  blossoms,  the  other  large  blood- 
coloured  or  crimson  flowers.  M.  Veitchii  is  also  blooming 
freely;  this  has  large  blossoms  of  a  rich  orange-yellow  colour, 
the  lower  half  of  each  sepal  being  densely  set  with  bright 
purple  hairs,  a  circumstance  which  gives  a  remarkably  rich 
appearance    to    the  whole   flower.      M.    ignea,  a  small  but 


remarkably  orange-scarlet-flowered  species,  is  now  very 
attractive,  although  scarcely  so  showy  as  M.  Veitchii  and  M. 
Harryana.  Lady's-slippers  of  various  kinds  are  likewise  now 
in  perfection,  and  we  have  seen  some  fine  specimens  of  Cypri- 
pedium  barbatum,  C.  Veitchii,  C.  Dayi,  C.  Stonei,  including 
one  in  Mr.  Beckett's  collection  bearing  eighteen  flowers,  and 
C.  laevigatum,  C.  niveum,  C.  Harrissianum,  C.  Schlimii,  and 
the  new  hybrid  C.  selligei'um  are  also  all  at  present  in  bloom. 
At  Kew,  the  following,  among  other  Orchids,  are  in  bloom, 
viz.,  Cypripedium  Parishi,  a  Lady's-slippcr,  not  remarkable 
for  striking  beauty,  the  long-tailed  flowers  being  of  a  pallid 
or  apple-green  tint,  shaded  with  dull  purplish-brown.  This 
plant  has  also  bloomed  recently  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  collection 
at  Chelsea,  and,  a  month  or  two  ago,  a  fine  plant  of  it  flowered 
in  Mr.  Eussel's  collection  at  Mayfield,  Falkirk,  the  flower- 
spike  in  the  latter  case  bearing  seven  blooms.  One  of  the  most 
continuous  flowering,  however,  is  C.  Roezlii,  a  kind  with 
apple-green  flowers,  suffused  with  pale  rose.  This  plant 
bears  its  flowers  on  a  long  erect  spike,  only  one  flower  being 
fully  developed  at  one  time,  so  that  the  plant  is  frequently  in 
bloom  all  the  year  round.  One  of  the  prettiest  of  all  Orchids, 
now  in  flower  at  Kew,  is  the  pale  Primrose-lipped  Den- 
drobium  Pierardii,  several  strong  plants  of  which  are  now 
flowering  profusely.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  all  Orchids  to 
cultivate ;  and,  as  it  can  now  be  bought  as  cheaply  as  the 
most  ordinary  stove  plants,  it  is  well  worth  culture,  even  if  only 
for  cut-flowers.  The  rich-tinted  Cattleya  Aclandise  is  now 
blooming  on  a  block.  Its  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  rich  olive 
green  colour,  blotched  with  dark  purple,  the  lip  being  bright 
purple  edged  with  white.  The  old  purple-blossomed  Bletia 
Shepherd!  has  been  in  flower  during  the  past  two  months,  and 
is  still  very  attractive,  bearing  rich  purple  or  purplish-magenta- 
coloured  flowers,  on  large  branching  spikes.  This  plant  is 
much  used  by  Messrs.  Standish&Co.,of  Bagshot,  for  cut  bloom, 
its  flowers  being  found  valuable  for  button-holes  and  other 
choice  bouquets.  Cattleya  gigas  is  flowering  freely  in  several 
collections  near  London,  and  we  recently  saw  a  fine  variety 
of  it  opening  its  crimson-lipped  flowers  in  Messrs.  Veitch's 
collection.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  Cattleyas,  bearing 
rosy -lilac  flowers,  fully  8  inches  in  breadth,  the  lip  being  of  a  rich 
velvety-crimson;  it  is  a  robust-growing  plant,  and  succeeds 
well  on  a  block  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  The  new  Zygopetalum 
Sedeni  is  bearing  a  three-flowered  spike  in  the  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  Chelsea.  It  is  a  hybrid,  obtained  a  year  or  two  ago 
by  crossing  Z.  maxillare  and  Z.  Mackayi.  Its  rich  bluish- 
purple  lip  is  like  that  of  the  first-named  parent,  but  larger, 
while  the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  very  dark  purplish-brown 
colour.  Mr.  Bull  has  a  pretty  variety  of  the  well-known  Phalas- 
nopsis amabilis,  named  erubescens,  now  in  flower,  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  cirrhose  lip  of  which  is  washed  with  yellow  on  its 
broadest  part,  and  splashed  with  rose  colour.  We  have  also 
noted  the  bright  little  P.  amethvstina  in  bloom  in  several 
collections.  B. 


PLANTING  OUT  CARNATIONS  FOR  WINTER 
BLOOMING. 
Few  plants  flower  with  so  much  certainty  as  the  Carnation, 
but,  for  early  forcing,  the  flower  buds  should  be  formed,  or 
nearly  so,  before  the  end  of  October.  I  have  lifted  plants  from 
the  border  about  that  date  with  a  profusion  of  buds  upon  them, 
which  continued  to  open  during  a  greater  part  of  the  winter. 
Of  winter,  or  tree  Carnations  as  they  are  called,  there  is  now 
a  great  variety,  but  the  white,  such  as  Avalanche,  the  pink 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  and  the  scarlet  and  rose-coloured 
varieties  are  most  useful.  I  would  advise  no  one  to  have  more 
than  three  or  four  distinct  kinds,  and  these  only  such  as  are 
known  to  be  profuse  bloomers.  Whether  old  plants  that  have 
flowered  during  the  last  winter  and  spring  or  young  plants 
have  to  be  dealt  with,  no  time  should  now  be  lost  in  trans- 
ferring them  from  their  winter  pots  to  the  open  border,  where 
they  must  remain  till  they  have  completed  their  growth.  Pro- 
vide a  bed  in  a  sunny,  open,  but  sheltered  situation,  and  put 
the  plants  out  about  2  feet  apart.  Reduce  the  old  balls  con- 
siderably, taking  away  the  crocks  and  spent  soil,  without 
shaking  the  roots  out  altogether,  and  plant  them  well  up  to  the 
collar.    If  the  bed  consists  of  ordinary  garden  soil,  then  fill 
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round  each  ball  with  light  rich  soil,  consisting  of  leaf  mould, 
loam,  and  sand,  in  equal  parts,  for  a  space  of  6  inches  all  round. 
This  will  be  sufficient  for  the  roots  during  the  summer,  and 
will  give  a  good  ball  of  soil  with  them  at  lifting-time.  Plants 
that  have  not  been  cut  down  yet  will  be  pushing  about 
the  base  of  the  flowering  shoots ;  therefore,  do  not  remove  the 
young  shoots  now,  but  cut  back  to  them,  and  when  the  planting 
is  finished  stake  each  plant  and  tie  them,  but  not  too  tightly. 
Let  all  the  shoots  grow;  the  larger  the  bash  the  more  flowers, 
only  give  them  room  as  the  plants  grow.  If  all  has  gone  on 
well  each  plant  will  be  profusely  furnished  with  plump  buds 
by  the  end  of  October,  when  preparations  mast  be  made  for 
lifting  them.  For  bushy  plants,  such  as  I  am  contemplating, 
and  such  as  fine  young  plants  will  make  if  planted  oat  in 
time,  9-inch  pots,  at  least,  will  be  required ;  and,  rather  than 
reduce  the  balls  too  much,  I  would  give  them  a  larger  size. 
Get  the  plants  up,  at  all  events,  with  good  balls,  by  first 
cutting  round  them  with  a  spade,  and  then  getting  it  under 
them,  and  lifting  them  clean  out  of  the  ground.  Transfer 
them  at  once  to  the  pots  by  lifting  the  ball  carefully  with  both 
hands  and  dropping  it  gently  in,  and  fill  round  with  light  soil, 
giving  the  pot  a  slight  shake  to  settle  it;  but  do  not  make  it 
too  firm,  for  that  would  only  injure  the  roots;  watering 
thoroughly  will  settle  all  effectually.  This  is  a  better  plan 
than  growing  the  plants  in  pots  all  summer,  for  they  grow 
better  and  want  less  attention,  and  experience  no  check  at  all 
by  lifting,  if  it  be  done  with  ordinary  care.  The  plants  may  be 
^transferred  at  once  to  the  conservatory  or  house  in  which  they 
are  to  flower,  for,  like  tbe  Camellia,  they  want  esceedingly 
little  forcing.  A  warm  light  greenhouse  or  an  intermediate 
house  is  the  best  place  for  them,  and  they  must  have  all  the 
light  possible,  ventilation,  and  little  or  no  moisture  overhead ; 
a  damp  low  temperature  causes  the  buds  to  rot  without 
opening.  J.  S. 


BOUVARDIAS  FOR  WINTER  FLOWERING. 
TuE  propagation  and  winter-forcing  of  Bouvardias  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  in  the  United  States,  is  conducted  as  follows 
by  the  best  growers.  By  the  middle  of  July,  the  plants  in 
the  houses  are  done  flowering ;  at  least  the  amount  of 
flowers  produced  after  this  would  not  pay  for  the  room 
they  occupy,  the  space  being  required  for  spring-tloworing 
plants  for  market  purposes,  the  object  being  to  make  each 
department  remunerative  in  its  season.  The  plants  in  question 
are  then  taken  up  and  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots.  They 
are  shaken  out,  and  all  the  strong  roots  are  taken  off,  leaving  6 
inches  upon  the  parent  plant.  These  roots,  having  been  cut  into 
lengths  of  from  1  to  1  j  inches,  are  inserted  in  sand-beds  in  the 
propagating-honses,  as  thickly  as  they  can  be  set,  and  are 
then  covered  with  sand  to  a  depth  of  half-an-inch  and  watered. 
So  soon  as  they  are  1  inch  above  the  surface  they  are  taken 
up,  potted  off  into  2-inch  pots,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  esta- 
blished in  them  are  shifted  into  4-inch  pots,  and  kept  in  the 
house  for  two  months.  They  are  then  taken  into  the  nursery, 
where  a  trench  is  taken  out,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  plants 
are  placed.  It  is  then  filled  in,  the  rim  of  the  pots  being 
covered  with  soil  to  the  depth  of  2  inches — the  usual  distance 
between  them  being  9  inches  in  the  row,  and  1  foot  in  the 
line.  As  they  advance  in  growth  they  are  kept  pinched  up 
to  the  middle  of  September,  and  are  then  all  taken  up,  and 
those  intended  for  winter-flowering  shifted  into  5  or  6-inch 
pots,  planted  in  the  house,  and  kept  shaded  for  some  days. 
The  old  plants  from  which  the  cuttings  were  taken,  after  having 
been  shaken  out  and  disrooted  as  above,  are  re-potted  into 
4-inch  pots,  and  as  soon  as  these  are  filled  with  roots  are  shifted 
into  others,  two  sizes  larger,  and  planted  out  in  the  open 
ground  about  the  20th  of  May.  As  they  show  flowers,  they 
must  be  pinched  off,  and  by  the  middle  of  September  the 
plants  are  carefully  taken  up  with  balls,  planted  on  the 
benches,  or  re-potted,  and  placed  under  glass.  Planting  on 
the  benches  is  best,  as  it  entails  less  labour  in  their  after 
management,  and,  I  think,  extends  the  period  during  which 
cut  flowers  may  be  obtained.  Cuttings  from  roots  cannot  be 
planted  out  of  the  pots  ;  if  this  were  done,  they  could  not  be 
lifted  with  balls  in  the  autumn,  and,  as  a  consequence,  would 
lose  all  their  leaves  and  two-thirds  of  the  wood  made  during  the 


summer.  In  order  to  lift  Bouvardias  with  good  balls  in  the 
autumn,  they  require  to  have  good  balls  when  planted  in  the 
spring,  otherwise  the  whole  had  better  be  retained  in  pots,  and 
plunged  in  nursery  rows,  as  here  described.  The  old  plants 
should  also  be  well  cut  in  previous  to  potting.  A  stock  of 
them  is  kept  for  summer  prop.agation,  cuttings  of  the  young 
wood  being  put  in  when  from  2  to  3  inches  long,  potted  off 
into  2-iach  pots,  and  sold  to  the  trade  at  £1  4s.  per  hundred 
plants.  One  of  the  best  white  Bouvardias  for  summer  and 
autumn  use  is  B.  jasminoides,  which  flowers  freely,  and  has 
a  good  truss  ;  bat  it  does  not  pay  to  grow  it  in  winter  for  cut 
flowers.  If  kept  pinched  during  the  summer  time,  say  until 
the  1st  of  September,  it  will  flower  freely  until  the  first  of 
December.  The  leading  varieties  for  winter  use  are  B. 
Davidsoni,  B.  Hogarthi,  B.  Leanthi,  and  The  Bride.  Flowers 
of  Bouvardia  are  not  as  profitable  for  winter  use  as  cut 
flowers  of  other  plants ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  have  them,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  supply  the  trade.  J.  Howatt. 


ANANASSA  BRACTEATA. 
This  ornamental  species  of  Pine-apple,  though  introduced  into 
England  many  years  ago,  is  seldom  met  with  ;  but  in  Portugal  and 
other  parts  of  the  Continent  it  is  largely  grown  for  decorative 
purposes.  Like  its  congeners,  it  is  dwarf  in  habit,  with  scarcely  any 
visible  stem,  and  it  has  long,  drooping,  handsome  deep-green  leaves. 


Ananassa  Bractea'a. 

Like  other  Pines,  it  may  be  increased  by  means  of  anckera  and 
crowna,  both  of  which  rapidly  develops  into  handsome  plants.  In 
fact,  from  an  ornamental  point  of  view,  the  Ananasaa  Bracteata  ia 
quite  equal  in  beauty  to  Ananassa  sativa  variegata.  Its  frnit,  which 
it  produces  freely,  is  of  little  value  compared  with  that  of  ordinary 
P"ies. Q. 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN, 


Vanda  limhata.— This  new  Japanese  species  was  Introdaoea  to  our  sardens 
last  year  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams.  It  has  bright  grooa  strap-shaped  leaves 
which  are  recarced,  aad  the  flowers  are  eqaal  in  size  to  those  of  V.  Roxburo-hii 
but  their  colour  is  bright  chocolate,  edged  with  gold,  and  the  lip  is  rosy-hlac' 
This  Vanda  is  figured  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine  "  for  this  month.— B. 

Adiautam  Farleyense  from  Spores.— I  have  always  understood  that  this 
Adiautum  would  not  produce  "seed,"  bat  a  number  of  seedlings  have  come  up 
with  me  in  a  pot  in  which  a  plant  ot  this  Maidea-hair  Pern  is  growing  I  am 
much  interested  in  the  matter,  and  will  feel  greatly  obliged  by  some  of  your 
correspondents  informing  me  whether  or  not  this  is  a  rare  occurrence  — P  T. 
BiENEs,  Tlie  Croft,  Wallon-on-Thames.  •     •■  .  xt. 

Mangoes  from  Seed.— I  have  received  five  seeds  of  the  Indian  Mano-o  and  I 
am  anxious  to  know  how  to  treat  them.— W.  Rriw,  Kaickloft^,  Cltinmel.  '  rSow 
them  at  once  in  sepvrate  pots,  and  plunge  them  in  a  temperature  of  from  m'  to 
85S  keeping  them  moist.  They  are  rather  apt  to  prove  failures,  as  they  travel 
badly.  The  outer  coatin?  should  be  left  on  as  imported,  or  they  will  be  almost 
sure  to  die.  When  up  they  will  require  a  shift  early,  as,  from  the  first  thev 
make  large  roots. — J.  Cboucheb.]  *^ 

How  to  Fruit  the  Coral-herried  Duckweed  (Nertera  depressa).— Pew 
plants  are  more  attractive  than  this,  when  in  fruit,  and  it  is,  fortunately  hardy 
enough  to  ripen  its  berries  well  in  a  sunny  window,  or  even  in  sheltered  portions 
of  the  rook  garden,  after  they  are  set ;  but,  above  all,  it  is  as  a  pot  plant  that  it 
is  of  most  value.  In  order  to  induce  it  to  fruit  freely,  it  should  be  placed  in  a 
stove  or  warm  plant-house,  on  a  sunny  shelf  near  the  glass,  as  it  does  not  set 
Its  fruit  freely  if  too  much  shaded,  or  when  planted  out;  as  soon  as  the  plant  is 
set,  however,  it  may  be  placed  in  a  cooler  temperature,  in  which  the  bright 
orange-scarlet  berries  will  swell  and  acquire  their  characteristic  coral-like 
colour,  and  continue  ornamental  for  a  considerable  time.- B. 
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DESTEOYING  MOLES. 
Persons  who  think  that  molea  ought  to  be  caught  and  destroyed 
have  frequently  been  exasperated  because  of  the  conspionons  failure 
of  traps  warranted  to  catch  these  little  creatures.  Now,  however,  a 
gardener  has  hit  upon  the  simplest  contrivance  in  the  world 
which  he  presents  to  the  public  for  their  free  use.  This  is 
merely  a  large  flower.pot — an  old  tin  pail  will  answer  the  purpose 
excellently — sunk  beneath  the  ground,  upon  a  level  with  the  floor  of 
the  run.  A  flat  piece  of  board  is  laid  over  the  run,  and  the  earth 
heaped  upon  it  so  as  to  exclude  the  light  completely.  In  the  perfect 
simplicity  of  the  thing  its  success  chiefly  lies.  The  moles,  seeing  or 
feeling  nothing  with  the  highly  sensitive  "  feelers  "  upon  their  snouts, 
run  very  readily  into  the  trap,  from  which  there  is  no  escape. 
Every  fresh  arrival  adds  to  the  company,  for  there  is  no  resetting 
required,  and  there  is  no  disturbance  of  the  ground  to  excite  suspi. 
cion.  Doubtless  the  movements  of  the  moles  themselves  attract 
other  unfortunates  to  their  ruin,  for  I  am  assured  by  one  who  has 


Section  of  an  o£E6ctive  Mole-trap. 

tried  the  trap  with  eminent  success  that  he  caught  seven  moles  the 
first  day,  and  three  the  second  after  setting  it. — "  New  York 
Tribune."  During  wet  weather  I  am.  much  troubled  with  moles, 
which  come  into  my  ground  from  the  neighbouring  market  gardens, 
where,  amongst  Potatoes,  Cabbages,  and  other  crops  grown  on  a 
large  scale,  they  do  comparatively  little  injury,  and  are,  conse- 
quently, not  much  looked  after.  Whilst  the  weather  is  hot  and  the 
soil  on  the  surface  dry  they  work  deeply,  casting  up  a  hill  here  and 
there,  but  not  doing  any  material  damage  ;  but,  when  rain  comes, 
and  the  worms  rise  to  the  surface,  they  become  a  great  nuisance, 
ploughing  up  the  ground  in  all  directions  ;  under  such  conditions  it 
it  difficult  to  trap  them.  My  most  effective  mode  of  catching  them 
is  going  quietly  to  their  whereabouts  early  in  the  morning  with  a 
long  steel  fork,  and  watching  for  indications  of  their  presence— one 
of  which  is  worms  escaping  as  from  an  enemy— then,  by  watching 
patiently,  the  soil  will  soon  be  seen  to  move,  when  in  goes  the  fork, 
and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  out  comes  the  mole.  If  I  miss  it,  it  is 
because  just  then  it  was  burrowing  too  deeply. — A.  D. 


Purse  Galls  on  the  Elm.— Elm  trees,  especially  when  young, 
are  often  attacked  by  various  kinds  of  plant-lice.  One  of  these, 
which  makes  a  very  conspicuous  gall,  which  ia  now  common  near 
London.  The  insect  is  more  or  less  of  a  dark  green  colour,  some, 
what  spheroidal,  and  covered  with  a  cottony  villosity,  with  brownish 
shortened  feet  and  very  short  antenuM,  unprovided  with  tail  or 
tubes.  It  makes  a  small  opening  in  the  Elin  leaves  with  its  beak, 
where  it  deposits  its  eggs.  The  extravasation  of  the  sap  causes  the 
formation  of  large  bullae  purses  or  vesicles  joined  to  the  leaf  by  a 
stalk.  If  one  opens  them  before  they  have  been  pierced  they  will 
be  found  full  of  small  plant-lice  enveloped  in  a  whitish  cottony 
blanket.  In  summer  these  galls  burst,  and  the  swarm  of  plant-lice 
issues  forth.  Boisduval  considers  this  species  to  be  the  Aphis  ulmi 
of  Linna3us,  but  Hartig,  and  following  him  Kaltenbach,  refer  Lin- 
najus's  name  to  another  species,  which  they  call  Tetraneura  ulmi. 
It  is  not  of  much  consequence,  but  the  above  species  they  name 
Schizoneura  lanuginosa.  The  other  species  (Tetraneura  ulmi)  was 
named  Aphis  ulmi  by  De  Geer.  It  is  smooth  shining,  of  a  greenish- 
black  colour,  and  without  any  cottony  villosity.  It  lives  under  the 
leaf  which  it  folds  or  rolls  round.  Like  the  others  it  has  neither 
tail  nor  cornicules.  There  is  another  Elm-gall,  also  produced  by  an 
aphis,  which  we  have  not  seen  in  England,  but  which  is  common  in 
the  north  of  Italy.  It  simulates  the  appearance  of  a  Raspberry  both 
in  size,  colour,  and  lobes. — A.  Murray. 

Medicinal  ITses  of  the  Sweet  Flag  ( Acorus  calamus) . 
— Ainslie  says  that  "  it  is  a  very  favourite  medicine  of  the  Indian 
practitioners,  and  is  reckoned  so  valuable  in  the  indigestions,  stomach, 
aches,  and  bowel  affections  of  children,  that  there  is  a  penalty 
incurred  by  any  druggist  who  will  not  open  his  door  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  and  sell  it  if  demanded."     A  bath  made  of  the  infusion  of 


the  root  "  is  regarded  as  an  effectual  remedy  for  epilepsy  in 
children."  Schroder  informs  us  that  "  it  possesses  virtues  in 
obstructions  of  the  spleen  and  liver."  The  Egyptians  regard  it  as 
a  valuable  aromatic  and  stomachic.  The  Turks  prepare  a  confection 
of  the  root,  and  employ  it  "  as  a  preventive  against  contagion." 
"  European  practitioners  have  considered  the  root  as  tonic  and  aro. 
matic,  and  occasionally  prescribe  it  in  cases  of  intermittent  fever 
and  dyspepsia."  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  recommends  it  as  an  anti. 
periodic  ;  and  Dr.  JE.  Ross  reports  that  it  is  an  excellent  stimulant 
and  diaphoretic  ;  he  looks  upon  it  "  as  most  serviceable  in  atonic  and 
choleraic  diarrhoea."  As  an  insecticide,  particularly  with  reference 
to  fleas,  I  have  always  found  it  very  efficacious  ;  but  for  this  purpose, 
the  root  must  be  obtained  fresh.  Last  year,  the  chief  cause  of 
mortality  among  the  house  patients  of  the  Seoni  Main  Dispensary 
was  dysentery  ;  the  gaol  population  also  suffered  very  much  from 
the  same  disease.  The  disease  is  moat  prevalent  about  the  middle 
of  the  rainy  season,  that  is,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
The  disturbance  probably  of  the  water-supply,  especially  when  this 
is  derived  from  tanks  and  streams,  and  the  dampness  of  the  season 
are,  in  some  measures,  I  think,  accountable  for  the  appearance  of 
the  disease.  In  many  of  these  cases,  a  malaria!  taint  could  be 
detected.  Ipecacuanha  does  not,  I  regret  to  say,  always  succeed  in 
these  cases.  There  were  no  less  than  sixty -nine  cases  of  dysentery 
treated  in  the  Main  Dispensary  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August.  I  found  a  decoction  of  the  rhizome  of  the  Acorus  calamus 
very  effectual  in  arresting  the  flux  of  blood,  especially  in  the 
dysentery  of  children.  The  decoction  is  prepared  thus  : — Of  the 
bruised  rhizome,  2  ounces ;  Coriander  seed,  1  drachm  ;  black  pepper, 
half  a  drachm  ;  water,  1  pint ;  boil  down  to  12  ounces  and  set  aside 
to  cool.  The  dose  for  an  adult  is  an  ounce  three  times  daily  ;  for  a 
child,  1  to  3  drachms,  sweetened  with  sugar,  two  or  three  times  a 
day.  Astringent  extracts  or  quinine  might  be  added  if  necessary. 
— "  Pharmaceutical  Journal." 


CITY   KOSES. 

From  Cashmere's  Tale  to  sultry  Chepe, 

For  Fancy  is  a  flying  leap  ; 

But  as  sweet  June,  in  showers  that  weep 

Her  parting,  closes. 
Grim  London  shows  as  gaily  drest 
As  Shiraz  at  its  summer  best. 
With  Flora  holding.  East  and  West, 

Her  Feast  of  Roses  ! 

Roses,  ripe  Roses,  everywhere 
Scent  the  dull  City's  dusty  air; 
Fern-folded  buds  for  Swells  are  there, 

At  fancy  prices ; 
And  leaf-wrapt  "  Mosses,"  cheap  yet  sweet, 
The  humble  luxuries  of  the  street. 
Which  with  piled  Cherries  ripe  compete. 

And  penny  ices. 

Sir  Sybarite  shudders ;  his  are  dreams 
Of  Chushunt  clusters,  Gunter's  creams  j 
But  Bendemeer's  bright  bowers  and  streams. 

Or  groves  of  Arden, 
Are  not  for  all ;  and  there  are  those 
Whose  pleasures  are  a  penny  Rose, 
And  gorgeous,  albeit  gratis.  Shows 

Of  Covent  Garden ! 

Welcome,  sweet  child  of  June,  whose  gi'ace 
Bids  even  mammon  yield  thee  place; 
Whose  beauty  brightens  every  face 

Which  bends  above  it ! 
Were  Punch  not  Punch,  he'd  fain  be  Paul, 
Or  Cant  of  Colchester.    To  call 
Roseland  his  own,  were  surely  all 

A  bard  could  covet ! 

Lyons  "  Rose-Congi-esses  "  are  things 
Which  those  devised  by  scheming  Kings, 
Or  Bismarck,  with  his  seraph  wings, 

Are  put  to  shame  by. 
How  poor  are  plots  to  prop  a  throne. 
Besides  the  pride  of  having  grown 
Some  bright  new  blossom,  to  be  known 

Some  sweet  new  name  by ! 

Say  "  Punch's  Own  "—a  friendly  hint 
For  Paul  and  Son  !     Both  shape  and  tint 
Should  be  perfection,  the  last  print 

Of  Flora's  finger, 
Impressed  on  perfect  petals  !    Then 
Shall  the  Great  Teacher's  City  den 
Be  home  for  Haflz,  and  his  pen 

O'er  love-lays  linger.  — 
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STEAWBERRY  CULTURE. 
In  the  cultivation  of  Strawberries  the  soil  is  of  mucli  im- 
portance. The  best  Strawberry  soil  is  a  good  sound  loam,  and 
if  rather  unctuous  so  much  the  better.  A  poor,  light  soil  is 
quite  unfit  for  Strawberries  ;  but  much  may  be  done  by  deep 
digging  and  liberal  supplies  of  manure.  A  light  soil  should  be 
trenched  fully  2  feet  deep,  and  plenty  of  manure  should  be 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  For  a  moderately  stLQ! 
soil,  two  good  spits,  or  about  20  inches,  will  be  found  ample. 
In  either  case,  the  soil  should  be  made  rich  with  manure  ;  and, 
at  the  time  of  planting,  ample  space  should  be  given  for  future 
development.  The  selection  of  runners  is  also  an  important 
consideration.  Those  only  should  be  employed  that  are 
stout  and  healthy,  with  a  good,  round,  plump  bud  in 
the  centre ;  and  they  mast  be  from  frait-bearing  plants. 
When  runners  are  taken  at  random  from  unfruitful  plants, 
the  progeny  generally  proves  unfruitful  also.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  advantage,  in  order  to  obtain  the  runners'quick,  and  to 
get  them  soon  into  their  fruiting  quarters,  that  they  be  layered 
in  small  pots  about  -1  or  5  inches  in  diameter,  filled  with  rich 
loamy  soil,  and  mixed  with  a  little  rotten  dung.  While  they 
remain  in  the  pots,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  sufiler  from 
want  of  water.  They  will  make  rapid  progress  in  this  rich 
^,  compost ;  as  soon  as  they  are  fairly  rooted,  they  can  be  cut 
'  away  from  the  parent  plants,  and,  as  soon  as  convenient  after- 
wards, they  should  be  finally  planted  out  before  the  pots 
become  matted  with  roots.  Such  plants  in  dry  weather  suc- 
ceed much  better  than  pieces  of  runners  without  roots,  those  in 
pots  commencing  to  grow  at  once,  while  the  others  dry  up. 
Last  August  I  formed  a  plantation  with  plants  that  had  been 
layered  in  pots,  with  the  exception  of  one  row  that  came  from 
a  neighbour  that  had  not  been  layered.  Those  that  had  been 
prepared  by  laying  in  pots  are  sis  times  as  largo  as  those  just 
alluded  to,  and  are  bearing  six  times  as  much  fruit. 

In  planting,  I  perhaps  give  more  space  than  many  people 
think  proper,  but  it  has  always  been  a  first  principle  with  me 
to  give  our  crops  ample  room  for  development,  and  I  rarely 
ever  find  any  plant  ungrateful  for  such  liberality.  The  plant- 
ing requires  great  care,  for  on  this  much  of  the  ultimate 
success  depends.  I  would  here  advise,  if  the  soil  be  very 
light,  that  it  be  made  firm  before  planting.  When  convenient, 
a  portion  of  clay  should  be  added  to  it,  which  will  much 
improve  the  condition  of  the  plants.  If  the  ground  be 
tolerably  stiff  this  will  be  unnecessary.  In  planting,  take  care 
to  make  the  ground  firm  about  the  roots.  There  is  scarcely 
any  soil  so  poor  but  what  may  be  made  to  grow  good  Straw- 
berries, if  properly  managed.  With  regard  to  distance,  we 
allow  them,  on  an  average,  27  or  30  inches  from  row  to  row, 
and  about  2  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  I  have  known  some,  who 
have  wished  to  make  the  most  of  their  land,  plant  1  foot  apart 
in  the  rows,  and,  after  the  first  crop, destroy  everyalternate  plant. 
Others  I  have  known  to  have  planted  a  row  of  Cole  worts  between 
each  row,  and  to  have  pulled  them  up  by  the  roots  early  in  spring, 
leaving  the  whole  space  to  the  Strawberries.  I  never  allow  a 
bed  to  remain  longer  than  three  years  before  it  is  destroyed. 
Good  fruit  is  obtained  the  first  year  after  planting;  the  crop 
may  be  a  little  heavier  the  second  year,  but  the  fruit  will 
be  finer  the  first  yeai\  The  third  year  the  crop  will  be  good, 
but  the  fruit  will  not  be  so  fine  as  it  was  either  the  first  or 
second;  and,  after  it  is  gathered,  the  bearing  powers  of  the 
plants  will  be  exhausted,  and  they  should  either  be  burnt  on  the 
ground,  and  the  ashes  carefully  spread  over  the  laud,  or  they 
should  at  once  be  dug  in,  thus  restoring  to  the  soil  much  of 
the  matter  which  has  been  absorbed  by  the  plants  in  then- 
growth,  and  the  absence  of  which  has  lessened  fertility  in  a 
corresponding  degree.  Where  Alpine  Strawberries  are  grown 
they  may  be  treated  as  annuals,  the  old  plants  being  destroyed 
every  spring ;  they  will  then  yield  a  good  crop  of  fruit  when 
others  have  done  bearing.  Eclipse  with  us  is  a  great  favourite, 
being  a  heavy  cropper,  of  average  flavour,  and  an  excellent 
variety  for  pot  culture.  Sir  J.  Paxton  is  a  handsome  early 
variety,  the  flesh  of  which  is  very  solid.  Its  flavour  is 
very  good,  it  forces  well,  is  a  very  free  grower,  and  quite 
hardy.    Its  appearance,  which,  perhaps,  surpasses  that  of  all 


others,  renders  it  valuable  for  dessert — it  is  of  a  rich 
bright  glossy  colour,  and  should  be  in  every  collection. 
Dr.  Hogg  is  very  much  like  the  British  Queen,  from  which  it 
was  raised.  It  is  however  much  finer,  a  better  grower,  has  a 
better  constitution,  and  has  established  itself  as  a  general 
favourite.  I  am  now  gathering  fruit  from  this  variety  which  will 
average  nearly  2  ounces  each.  It  is  one  of  the  sweetest 
Strawberries  grown.  Cockscomb  is  a  very  fine  and  handsome 
variety  when  it  succeeds,  and  is,  where  it  is  known,  a  great 
favourite.  Viscomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  is  synonymous 
with  Lion  de  St.  Lasemer.  The  skin  is  deep  scarlet  in  colour  ; 
the  flesh  firm,  solid,  and  highly  flavoured.  The  plant  is 
vigorous  and  nearly  as  productive  as  Eclipse,  though  the 
berries  are  not  quite  so  large.  It  continues  a  long  time  in 
bearing.  The  foliage  resembles  that  of  the  old  Keen's 
Seedling.  It  is  a  valuable  variety  for  general  cultivation. 
Amateur  is  a  fine  conical-shaped  berry,  with  a  rather  acid 
flavour,  but  a  heavy  cropper.  Those  kinds  are  what  I  have 
grown  this  season,  and  at  the  time  of  wriDing  (July  6th)  are  in 
full  bearing.  Early  Prolific,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  James 
Veitch,  were  bought  in  the  spring,  but  I  cannot  report  on 
their  qualities  at  present.  Eor  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  fruit  clean  I  use  litter,  which,  if  it  does  not  meet 
the  views  of  some  fastidious  people,  has  the  advantage 
of  thoroughly  answering  this  purpose.  On  dry,  gravelly  soils, 
little  good  can  be  accomplished  in  a  dry  hot  season  with- 
out plenty  of  water.  This  may  be  considered  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  Strawberry.  With  a  hot  sun  and  plenty  of  moisture,  the 
fruit  may  be  brought  to  great  perfection  ;  without  them,  it 
languishes.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  a  good  supply  of 
water  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  every  Strawberry  garden.  As 
soon  as  the  blossoms  begin  to  expand,  the  water  should  be 
given  freely ;  and  if,  before  the  plants  go  out  of  bloom,  they 
can  be  given  a  good  soaking  of  manure-water,  it  will  almost 
double  the  weight  of  the  crop.  I  consider  the  application  of 
manure-water  to  Strawberries,  while  they  are  in  bloom,  the 
secret  of  success.  Gardeners  of  the  old  school  used  to  allot 
certain  quarters  to  the  growth  of  certain  crops,  and,  more 
especially,  those  of  Strawberries  ;  but  I  would  particularly 
advise  that  such  a  practice  should  be  abandoned,  and  a  fresh 
situation  for  every  succeeding  plantation  provided.  When  the 
ground  has  been  occupied  for  several  years  with  the  same  crop, 
it  becomes  exhausted  ;  and,  my  own  experience  has  convinced 
me  that  Strawberries  form  no  exception  to  this  rule.  R. 


WALL  TREES  FOR  VARIOUS  ASPECTS. 
After  what  has  already  been  said  on  the  subject  of  aspect,  it  will 
ba  admitted  that  to  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  rule  for  planting 
wall  trees,  if  that  were  possible,  would  be  of  no  practical  value  ; 
a  few  general  observations  on  the  subject  are  all  that  can  be  hazarded. 
In  order  to  define  what  fruit  trees  would  be  suitable  for  certain 
aspects  in  a  given  locality,  the  matter  would  have  to  be  determined 
by  actual  experiment  :  this  is  a  slow  but  sure  way  of  gaining  the 
necessary  knowledge,  and,  after  all,  is  worth  the  time  and  trouble 
in  every  case.  If  a  really  good  variety  of  fruit  is  unsuccessful  on  a 
certain  aspect,  let  another  bo  tried,  or  even  the  same  aspect  in 
another  part  of  the  garden ;  slight  as  the  change  is  it  may  be 
attended  with  success.  The  general  rule  is  to  plant  south  walls  with 
Peaches,  Apricots,  Figs,  and  the  most  tender  of  late  Pears.  Unless 
iu  very  warm  sheltered  localities,  Peaches  and  Figs  are  precarious 
crops  even  on  south  walls  and  with  extravagant  expenditure  of 
labour  in  protection,  training,  and  other  attention ;  the  former,  we 
venture  to  remark,  will  be  more  successful  on  comparatively  dwarf 
walls  of  from  8  to  10  feet  than  on  high  walls  of  12  to  14  feet.  Figs 
require  a  high  wall.  South  walls  are  unquestionably  the  place  for 
Apricots — indeed,  this  aspect  is  altogether  the  most  important 
generally  throughout  the  country,  north  or  south,  and  therefore  the 
choicest  fruits  must  monopolise  it,  or  such  fruits  as  are  most  in 
request.  Among  Apricots,  there  are  no  varieties  better  than  Moor- 
park,  Shipley,  and  Mashmaeh — the  former  perhaps  the  finest  of 
all  Apricots ;  the  second  a  very  prolific  and  early  variety,  excellent 
also  for  indoors ;  the  latter  the  best  for  preserving.  Of  Peaches 
for  the  open  wall,  we  know  none  better  than  early  Louise,  Bar. 
rington.  Noblesse,  and  Desse  Tardive.  Besides  the  above,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  have  a  few  trees  of  early  Cherries  on  a  south  wall 
for  early  fruit :  three  kinds  suitable  are  Bigarreau,  Black  Tartarian, 
and  May  Dnke,  and  well  worthy  of  a  place  on  a  south  aspect. 
Of  Plums,  Coo's  Golden  Drop,  Kirke'a  Plum,  and  Greeu  Gage  are 
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worthy  of  a  south  wall,  the  former  requiring  abundance  of  the  sun's 
light  and  heat  to  bring  it  to  perfection ;    than  Kirke's  we  know  no 
better  purple  Plum,  and  it  richly  deserves  a  south  aspect.     If  room 
can  be  spared,  there  are  many  varieties  of  Apples  which   deserve  a 
south  wall,  such  as  Cornish  Gilliflower,  Nelson  Codlin,Ribston  Pippin, 
Melon  Apple,  Northern  Spy,   Golden  Winter  Pearmain,  and  many 
more.     Among   Pears    deserving   a   south  wall,   or   that   cannot  be 
grown  to  perfection  without  it,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  make  a 
selection ;  even  such  hardy  Pears  as  Flemish  Beauty  and  Urbanisto 
are  sometimes  magnificent  in  size  and  quality  from  a  south  wall 
when  the  soil  is  favourable.    As  a  rule,  the  better  class  of  late  Pears 
should  be  selected  when  room  is  found  on  a  south  aspect,  such  as 
Josephine  de  Malines,  Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  Beurre   Ranee,  Easter 
Beurre,  and  Ne  Plus   Menris.      On  north  aspect  walls  the  Morello 
Cherry  suoceds  to  perfection,  and  hangs  for  months  after  it  is  ripe 
without  shrivelling.     A  space  of  north  wall  should  also  be  devoted  to 
Eed  Currants,   trained  as   upright  cordons,  in  order  to  prolong  the 
season  for  this  useful  kitchen  fruit.     Currants  may  be  gathered  from 
a  north  wall  for  tarts  nearly  up  to  Christmas.     Among  Plums  we  find 
that  Orleans,  Late  Orleans,  and  Green  Gage,  do  well  on  a  north  wall. 
The  Red  Warrington  Gooseberry  may  also  be  planted  against  a  north 
wall   and   trained  like  Currants,  in  order  to  retard  its  fruit  for  late 
use.     For  walls  with   an   east  aspect  there  is  abundance  of  choice. 
First  of  all,  the  Apricot  will  do  well  provided  the  situation  be  dry 
and  open,   and   the  atmosphere  not    sluggish    from  the  proximity 
of  trees.     On  this  aspect  the  Apricot  is  not  exposed  to  the  wet  south, 
west  winds  of  autumn,  which  are  so  prejudicial  to  the  ripening  of  the 
wood.    The  dry  easterly  winds  of  spring  do  not  seem  to  have  any  very 
injurious  effect  on  the  Apricot — no  more  than  is  easily  preventible  by 
the  use  of  a  few  folds  of  old  herring-nets  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind. 
Cherries  all  succeed  on  an  east  aspect,  also  various  Plums,  such  as 
Early  Orleans,  Rivers'  Prolific,  and  Early  Favourite,  White  and  Red 
Magnum  Bonum,  Blue  Imperatrice,  and   Perdrigon.     On  east  walls 
Apples   will   also   do   perfectly,    of   which  Devonshire    Quarrenden, 
Ribston Pippin,  Starmoor  Pippin,  and  Kerry  Pippin  may  be  mentioned. 
For  a  west  aspect.  Pears  succeed  perfectly,  and  will  assume  quite  a 
different   appearance   from  the    same  varieties  grown    on   a   south 
wall ;    Pears  swell  to  a  large  size  on  west  walls  generally.     Many 
Plums  also  succeed  well  or  best  on  west  walls ;    as  Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  Kirke's  Washington,  Greengage,  Reine  Claude   de  Bavay,  and 
Victoria.      Among  Apples  for   a  west  wall    are   Oslin   Pippin  and 
Irish  Peach,  two  fine  early  summer  Apples.     These  must  only  be 
accepted  as  general  remarks  on  planting  trees  on  walls.     So  much 
depends  on  the  climate  of  a  locality,  whether  low-lying  or  elevated, 
inland  or  near  the  sea,  that  a  rule  applicable  to  all  gardens  would  be 
impracticable.     The  amount  of  rainfall  in  a  district  is  another  vital 
element    afEecting    the    success    of    wall-fruit    culture,    especially 
Peaches,  Apricots,  and  late  Pears,  the  range  being  from  20  inches  in 
some   districts   to    120   inches  in   another.     It   does   not,   however, 
follow  that,  because  a  district  has  a  heavy  rainfall  it  is  unfavourable 
to  fruit.culture   generally  ;    but  sometimes  the  reverse  ;  the  atmo- 
sphere may  be  much  more  humid  in  the  district  of  least  rainfall,  say 
in  autumn,  when  the  wood  of  fruit-trees  should  be  ripening — a  most 
important  period  —than  in  the  locality  of  the  greatest  rainfall,  because 
the  temperature  of  the  air  may  be  higher  in  the  former,  and  conse- 
quently will  excite  continued   growth   too  late  to  ripen  ;  whereas  in 
the  latter,  growth  will  have  ceased  from  decrease  of  temperature,  and 
the  wood  be   sufficiently  consolidated  for  the  formation  of  blossom. 
buds.      In    this    we    suggest   a    comparison    between    the    south, 
west  coast  and  the  inland  and  elevated  parts  of   the  west. — "  The 
Gardener." 


Blackheartedness  in  St.  Michael  Pine-apples.  — Mr. 
W.  Thomson  makes  a  statement  concerning  the  St.  Michael  Pine, 
apples  in  the  last  number  of  the  "  Florist  and  Pomologist," 
that  does  not  accord  with  our  experience  of  these  fine  fruits. 
He  says — "That  the  reason  why  so  many  of  those  otherwise  fine 
Pines,  brought  from  St.  Michael's,  so  soon  decay  when  placed  in 
the  fruiterer's  shop,  and  are  so  often,  when  cut,  found  to  be  black  at 
the  heart  is,  that  they  are  brought  over  with  their  stems  in  '  earthen- 
ware fountains  of  water,  to  keep  them  plump  on  the  voyage.'  I 
saw  a  whole  row  of  them  in  this  state  in  the  window  of  one  of  the 
principal  fruit-shops  in  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  this  spring. 
Another  fruiterer  in  the  same  street  told  me  that  she  would  never 
have  another  St.  Michael  Pine  in  her  shop,  as  she  had  had  several 
returned  that  were  found  to  be  black  inside  when  cut.  When  black, 
there  is  of  course  little  danger  of  their  doing  injury,  as  no  one  will  eat 
them  in  that  state ;  the  danger  is  before  the  action  of  decomposition 
becomes  evident  to  the  eye.  It  would  bo  far  safer  for  those  who 
consume  these  Pines  if  they  were  brought  over  sea  in  dry  cases, 
without  water  ;  they  might  not  arrive  so  fresh-looking,  nor  prove  so 


heavy,  but  they  would  be  wholesome,  which  they  cannot  be  as  at 
present  imported."  From  some  experience  of  St.  Michael  Pines  in 
Covent  Garden,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  above  opinions  are  not 
based  on  the  examination  of  such  St.  Michael  Pines  as  are  known 
in  the  London  market.  It  is  extremely  rare  to  find  a  St.  Michael 
Pine  that  is  black  in  the  centre.  As  now  imported  to  the  London 
market  the  Saint  Michael  Pines  are  the  best  example  we  have  seen 
of  the  successful  importation  of  perishable  fmits  from  distant 
countries. 

Birds  V.  Fruit. — A  fruit  garden  surrounded  with  Strawberries 
and  woodland  is  pretty  sure  to  suffer  periodically  from  the  attacks  of 
birds;  and,  as  we  have  a  great  amount  of  labour  in  protecting  choice 
fruits  from  them,  I  have  been  led  to  observe  under  what  conditions 
their  attacks  become  the  most  persistent,  and  I  am  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  it  is  only  when  pressed  by  hunger,  through  the  scarcity 
of  their  natural  food  "  through  long-continued  drought,"  that  they 
attack  our  fruit  gardens  to  any  serious  extent.  In  moist  showery 
weather,  I  have  observed  them  feeding  under  the  fruit  bushes,  with- 
out molesting  the  fruit.  Blackbirds  or  thrushes  are  our  most 
numerous  depredators ;  and  while  they  can  find  a  ready  supply  of 
worms,  grubs,  and  insects,  they  confine  themselves  to  the  shrub- 
berries  or  woods,  to  the  ground  amongst  crops  in  kitchen  gardens, 
and,  more  especially, to  fruit-tree  borders  when  mulched.  When,  how. 
ever,  there  are  long  periods  of  drought,  and  food  gets  scarce,  birds 
get  bolder  every  day  until  even  the  nets  that  we  employ  for  covering 
small  fruits  fail  to  keep  them  out,  as  they  will,  when  very  hungry,  find 
their  way  under  them.  Powder  and  shot,  or  good  nets,  are  the  only 
means  that  I  find  at  all  effectual  in  preserving  a  full  crop  of  fruit. 
Raspberries  are  as  much  injured  by  birds  as  any  crop  we  have;  for, 
in  addition  to  the  quantity  they  eat,  they  settle  on  the  side  branches, 
and  break  them  off  in  quantities,  thus  destroying  the  succeeding 
crop.  The  best  remedy  is  to  build  a  temporary  framework  over  the 
beds,  and  cover  the  whole  with  nets.  When  birds  are  protected,  the 
most  economical  way  is  to  net  up,  effectually  and  well,  all  fruits 
before  they  begin  to  colour. — J.  Groom,  Henham  Hall,  Waiuiford. 

Influence  of  Shelter  upon  the  Easter  Beurre  Pear. — 
A  somewhat  remarkable  fact,  in  connection  with  this  variety  of  Pear, 
which  resulted  from  an  experiment  tried  byM.  KoUer,  at  Enghien,  in 
France,  is  reported  in  the  "  Moniteur  Horticole  Beige."  M.  Koller 
had  some  trees  of  this  Pear,  which  succeeded  admirably  on  walls, 
but,  when  tried  on  espaliers  they  failed,  after  having  been  planted 
for  ten  years,  to  produce  any  but  split  and  speckled  fruits  that  never 
came  to  maturity.  Under  the  impression  that  the  cause  of  this  was 
a  want  of  vigour  in  the  trees,  M.  KoUer  tried  a  variety  of  means  to 
remedy  the  evil,  and,  with  this  view,  watered  one  year  with  pure 
water,  the  next  with  liquid  manure,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  This 
year  he  determined  to  cut  back  the  refractory  trees,  and  to  graft 
upon  them  more  hardy  varieties,  keeping  one,  ho%vever,  in  the  form 
of  an  espalier,  to  try  the  effect  of  sheltering  it.  To  this  end  a  post 
was  driven  in  at  each  extremity,  and  on  these  posts  he  placed 
a  screen  forming  a  kind  of  hood  with  sloping  sides.  This 
was  raised  a  little  more  than  a  foot  above  the  tree,  which  itself  is 
about  6  feet  high.  Under  this  treatment  M.  Koller  obtained  thirty 
Pears,  which  were  the  finest  in  his  garden,  whilst  the  fruit  gathered 
from  the  same  tree,  which  grew  outside  the  screen,  were  split  and 
cracked  as  they  were  before. 

Stopping  Figs  on  Open  Walls. — In  looking  over  the 
"  Calendar,"  I  observe  that  it  is  recommended  to  stop  Figs  by  pinching 
out  the  terminal  buds  as  soon  as  they  have  made  three  or  four  joints 
or  leaves.  I  must  decidedly  beg  to  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  merits 
of  this  operation.  If  it  referred  to  Figs  under  glass  I  should  fully 
coincide  with  the  directions,  as  the  object  in  stopping  in  that  case  is 
to  throw  all  the  energy  of  the  tree  into  the  formation  of  the  fruit 
that  usually  appears  at  the  base  of  every  leaf.  The  second  crop 
under  glass,  or  that  which  is  formed  on  the  current  year's  wood,  is 
often  much  more  abundant  than  the  first,  or  that  which  was 
formed  the  preceding  year.  But  with  trees  on  open  walls  the  re- 
suits  are  quite  different.  For  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  even  in 
the  south  of  England,  it  is  only  the  first  crop  that  ever  comes  to 
maturity.  If  the  shoots  are  allowed  fully  to  develop  themselves,  they 
will  usually  form  several  fruits  at  the  base  that  are  nearly  half  grown 
by  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  with  from  four  to  six  of  the  top  buds  not 
started  sufficiently  to  show  the  fruit,  and  on  which  depends  the  next 
year's  crop.  However  carefully  the  green  Figs  may  be  preserved 
from  frost,  I  never  saw  them  swell  into  fine  fruits.  If  the  shoots  are 
stopped  now,  in  all  probability  every  fruit  will  be  too  far  advanced  by 
winter  to  be  of  any  service.  Next  year,  all  who  happen  to  be 
sceptical  as  to  the  results  of  the  two  systems,  should  try  half  the 
stock  of  trees  each  way  and  compare  the  crops,  then  if  they  do  not 
give  up  pinching  for  open  wall  trees  their  experience  will  be  different 
from  mine.  I  may  add  that  as  we  are  not  far  from  the  sea  here  Figa 
flourish  most  luxuriantly,  and  never  suffer  from  frost  even  when  en. 
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tirely  unprotected.  By  cutting  out  some  of  the  longest  shoots  every 
season,  so  that  they  may  break  and  furnish  the  base  of  the  tree  with 
young  wood,  wo  never  fail  in  getting  a  crop. — James  Groom,  Henliam 
Hall,  Wang  ford.  

THE    HOUSEHOLD. 

Cherry  Fritters. — -Take  half  a  pound  of  ripe  Mayduke  Cherries, 
stone  and  halve  them  ;  make  a  pint  of  new  milk  pretty  hot,  sweeten 
it  and  pour  it  upon  your  Cherries  ;  then  well  beat  four  eggs,  put  them 
with  the  Cherries,  stir  all  well  together,  add  a  little  flower  to  bind  it, 
put  it  into  a  frying-pan  a  spoonful  at  a  time,  and,  when  the  fritters 
are  done,  serve  with  sugar  sifted  over  them. 

Cherry  Tart. — Have  a  very  shallow  round  tin  tart  mould, 
not  more  than  an  inch  and  a-half  deep ;  cover  it  with  a  paste  not 
thicker  than  a  penny-piece,  then  take  some  fine  Cherries,  cub  off 
their  stems  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  so  as  not  to  tear  the  fruit — the 
principal  beauty  of  a  Cherry  tart  consisting  in  the  fruit  being  whole 
when  sent  to  table.  Pack  in  a  single  layer  of  the  Cherries,  strew  a 
good  deal  of  sugar  over  them,  and  bake  the  tart  in  a  gentle  oven. 
Serve  hot  or  cold. 

Cherry  Jam. — Stone  the  Cherries,  then  take  equal  weights  of 
white  sugar  and  fruit,  make  a  syrup  of  the  sugar  ;  simmer  the 
Cherries  slowly  in  the  syrup  for  twenty  minutes,  take  them  out  with 
a  perforated  skimmer,  and  spread  them  on  dishes  to  cool,  boil  down 
the  syrup  till  it  is  quite  thick,  put  the  Cherries  back  and  let  them 
boil  up  once  ;  then  seal  in  glass  cans. 

Cherry  Pudding. — Sciild  a  quart  of  milk  and  stir  into  it  a  pint 
of  Corn  meal ;  when  cool,  add  half  a  pint  of  good  flour  or  a  little 
1  less  of  fine  flour  with  which  a  teaspoonf  ul  of  yeast  powder  has  been 
thoroughly  mixed,  four  well-beaten  eggs,  and  a  pint  of  ripe,  unstoned 
Cherries  which  have  been  washed  and  rolled  in  flour  while  damp. 
Wring  the  pudding-bag  from  cold  water,  flour  the  inside  well,  put 
into  boiling  water,  and  boil  steadily  two  hours.  Place  an  inverted 
plate  on  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  under  the  pudding,  and  as  the  water 
wastes  add  boiling  water.     Serve  with  a  sauce  of  sugar  and  cream. 

Pickled  Cherries. — White  Ox-hearts  are  preferred  for  pickles. 
The  stems  should  be  left  on  and  the  stones  in ;  for  8  pounds  of  fruit 
take  i  pounds  of  sugar,  2  quarts  of  the  best  vinegar,  a  little  cloves, 
cinnamon,  mace,  and  ginger. root.  Boil  the  vinegar,  sugar,  and  spices 
together,  skimming  thoroughly  ;  strain  it  over  the  fruit,  and  boil  very 
slowly  till  the  Cherries  look  like  cracking  open  ;  take  up  carefully  into 
jars,  and  keep  in  a  cool  place. 

Dried  Cherries. — Take  large  Cherries  not  too  ripe,  remove  the 
pits,  take  equal  weights  of  Cherries  and  sugar.  Make  a  thick  syrup 
of  the  sugar,  put  in  the  Cherries  and  boil  them  a  minute,  and  spread 
them  on  an  earthen  platter  till  next  day,  strain  the  syrup,  boil  it 
down  thick,  put  the  Cherries  in  and  boil  five  miuutea,  spread  ou  a 
platter  as  before ;  repeat  the  boiling  two  more  days,  then  drain,  lay 
them  on  wire  sieves,  and  dry  in  a  nearly  cold  oven. 

Cherry  Pie. — Stone  the  Cherries,  make  a  paste  in  the  ordinary 
way,  put  in  the  fruit,  add  sugar  and  a  little  water.  Stir  a  table- 
spoonful  of  flour  smoothly  into  two  of  water  and  spread  it  evenly  on 
the  edge  of  the  paste  ;  put  on  the  cover  and  bake  till  done.  All  fruit 
pies  cau,  by  using  this  mixture  of  flour  and  water  be  kept  from 
running  over  in  the  oven.  N. 


Potato  Prospects  in  East  Suffolk.— The  recent  heavy  rains 
in  this  district  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  Potato  crop, 
but  warm  weather  is  now  much  needed  to  assist  the  tubers 
to  swell  off  and  mature.  The  haulm  of  most  varieties  is  just  now 
looking  very  healthy  and  vigorous,  except  where  injured  by  the  hail 
storms  that;  passed  over  portions  of  the  country  on  the  18th  of  June. 
Although  the  injury  resulting  from  the  above  does  not  appear  to 
have  spread  over  a  wide  area,  the  storm  was  very  severe  in  several 
parts  of  this  county,  and  appears  to  have  been  felt  the  most  at 
Hardwicke,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  where  it  did  considerable 
damage.  The  foliage  of  Potatoes,  being  rather  tender  just  at  that 
time,  were  much  lacerated,  and  the  stems  were  pitted  and  bruised  in 
a  manner  tliat  might  have  led  one  to  suppose  they  had  been  fired  at 
with  small  shot.  I  have  heard  of  disease  having  made  its  appear- 
ance in  difllerent  parts  of  this  district;  but,  as  yet,  I  have  not  seen 
any  symptoms  of  it  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  so-called 
new  A.merican  disease  is  showing  itself  on  some  of  the  American 
varieties,  but,  in  every  case  where  the  tops  of  these  are  failing,  I  find 
that  either  a  maggot  is  at  work  at  the  stems  just  above  the  set,  or 
that  they  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  previous  attack ;  but 
why  the  American  varieties  should  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  this 
nsect  more  than  any  other  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  determine.  Such 
early  sorts  as  Myatt's  Prolific  and  Fortyfold  are  unusually  fine  this 


year ;  and,  should  the  disease  only  keep  off,  the  late  crop  will  be 
equally  abundant.  The  Red  Regent  is  the  most  robust-looking  late 
variety  grown  in  this  district,  and  is  highly  prized  by  the  cottagers 
on  account  of  its  great  productiveness  and  good  keeping  qnalitiea. 
It  appears  to  like  plenty  of  moisture,  so  that  the  present  season  will 
suit  it,  and  the  poorer  classes  who  have  grown  it  will  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  Potatoes  that  will  go  far  to  help  to  tide  them 
over  the  next  winter. — J.  SnEPi'AED,  Woolverstone. 

Potatoes  and  Wireworms. — On  examining  the  Potato  crop 
here,  in  Queen's  County,  Ireland,  the  other  day,  I  found  wireworms 
in  the  haulm,  and  the  plants  iu  many  cases  diseased.  In  others  I 
observed  numbers  of  blackish-coloured  slugs  ;  most  of  the  plants  I 
could  lift  off  the  ground  withoat  disturbing  the  soil,  and,  ou  diggiug 
up  the  tubers,  I  found  that  several  had  rotted  away.  They  have  a 
bad  smell,  but  that  is  only  apparent  on  examiuation.  The  varieties 
most  affected  here  are  the  Ashleaf  Kidney  and  Flounders.  Those 
not  attacked  by  disease  are  looking  well,  and  yield  on  an  average 
ten  tubers,  fit  for  table,  to  each  plant,  but  I  have  counted  as  many 
as  seventeen  or  eighteen  fair-sized  tubers  to  a  plant.  The  weather 
here,  for  the  past  six  weeks,  has  been  cold  and  rainy,  the  tempera, 
ture  ranging  from  38"  to  50.°  This  morning  (13th  July)  the  ther. 
mometer  went  down  to  35°,  and  only  rose  to  42'  at  noon,  the  wind 
blowing  from  the  north-east,  and  very  cold. — J.  P. 

The  duassia  Tree.— Dr.  BaiUon  has  just  presented  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  Paris  with  a  specimen  of  Quassia  e.xcelsa,  a  very 
rare  tree,  and  at  present,  perhaps,  the  only  one  in  Europe.  The 
history  of  this  solitary  individual  is  curious ;  it  was  reared  from  seed 
in  1868  by  the  late  Dr.  Barillet-Deschamps,  who  gave  it  to  the  garden 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  seeds 
came  from  Martinique  under  the  name  of  Bittera  febrifuga.  Heuce 
it  was  not  easy  to  determine  the  real  nature  of  the  young  plant,  its 
only  characteristic  being  the  extreme  bitterness  of  all  its  parts,  the 
leaves  especially.  As  it  was  snpposed  to  require  great  warmth,  it 
was  kept  in  a  hot.house,  where  it  got  on  very  poorly,  until  a  Prussian 
shell  fell  into  the  place  (January  20th,  1871).  The  foUowiUg  night 
being  excessively  cold  (it  may  be  remembered  that  the  winter  of  that 
year  was  one  of  the  severest  on  record) ,  all  the  plants  cultivated 
there  perished  except  this.  Its  terminal  bud  having  been  lopped  off 
by  one  of  the  splinters  of  the  projectile,  it  was  picked  up  and 
examined,  when  it  was  fonud  to  contain  a  flower  presenting  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  family  of  Rutacea).  The  plant  was  now  trans- 
ferred to  an  Orangery,  where  it  recovered  and  throve  well ;  it  put 
forth  a  quantity  of  leaves  in  the  following  spring,  and  since  then  it 
has  been  growing  and  producing  female  flowers  every  year,  so  that, 
to  propagate  it,  a  male  specimen  has  to  be  found.  It  is  a  common 
tree  in  Jamaica,  where  it  attains  a  height  of  60  feet,  and  goes  there 
by  the  name  of  "  Bitter  Ash."  It  is  exported  in  logs  known  in  trade 
as  "  yellow  quassia ;  "  they  are  made  into  goblets  on  the  turning- 
lathe,  and  these  are  sold  under  the  well-known  name  of  "  bitter 
cup."  The  shavings  are  also  much  in  demand  for  infusions  exceed- 
ingly beneficial  to  weak  stomachs.  They  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  beer;  and,  as  for  the  wood  itself,  it  is  also  made  into  boxes  for 
preserving  furs  from  moths,  which  shun  auoh  receptacles  on  account 
of  their  bitterness. 


Underhill's  Sir  Harry  Strawberry.— At'  the  Richmond  Horticultural 
sociefcy'B  show  which  took  place  the  other  day  Messrs.  Steel  exhibited  a  large 
tea-tray  covered  with  fine  fruit  of  this  Strawberry,  araouuting  in  all  to  over  200 
berries.  They  state  that  this  is  a  stood  and  moat  productive  variety,  and  the 
fruit  shown  seemed  to  amply  contirm  their  statement. — A.  D. 

A  Suggestion  in  Reference  to  Labelling  Koses.— It  is  always  difficult  to 
maintaia  the  labels  ou  Rose  trees  in  a  state  of  lesibiUty,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that 
if  the  nurserymen  who  sell  them  would  attach  to  each  tree  one  of  the  new 
imperishable  'labels,  the  purchaser  would  gladly  pay  a  penny  extra  for  each 
Rose  so  laljelled.  It  is  not  worth  while  for  small  gardeuers  to  buy  say  a 
himdred  labels  of  Baroness  Rothschild  or  La  France,  but  for  the  nur.sery 
gardeners  it  would  bo,  and,  whilst  making  a  profit  upon  the  labels  if  supplied, 
as  I  have  suggested,  with  the  Roses  sold,  they  would  confer  a  benefit  upon  the 
public. — An  Amateur  RosAsrvrf. 

Sutton's  Giant  Emerald  Marrew  Pea.— This  is  a  giant  form  (though  only 
so  far  as  the  colour  of  the  haulm  and  pods  are  concerned)  of  Sutton's  Emerald 
Gem,  being  much  superior  to  that  excellent  variety  both  in  produce  and  flavour. 
Here  it  has  grown  to  au  height  of  7  feet,  and  la  well  furnished  with  pods  (con- 
tauiing  from  eight  to  nine  Peas)  from  top  to  bottom.  Iu  flavour  it  is  all  that 
could  possibly  be  desired,  and  retains  when  cooked  that  beautiful  light  green 
colour  peculiar  to  Emerald  Gem  and  Danecroft  Rival.  I  consider  it  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  our  list  of  vegetables. — \V.  W.,  Hccktleld. 

Lllium  superbum  at  Home.— Probably  such  of  our  readers  as  cherish  this 
fine  hardy  plant  among  their  choicest  garden  treasures  will  envy  the  *'niow6r" 
mentioned  in  the  following  paragraph  from  the  "Albany  Cultivator  "  : — "  The 
most  gorgeous  of  all  our  meadow  flowers  is  the  Turk's-cap  Lily  (Lilium 
superbum).  It  generally  grows  in  wet  places,  often  in  or  near  a  ditch,  and 
attains  a  great  height.  I  have  seen  it  In  a  neighbour's  garden  on  dry  ground 
scarcely  less  luxuriant— 5  feet  high,  with  a  great  numberof  gorgeous  retlexed 
flowers  on  every  plant.  The  blossoms  continue  a  long  time  in  the  garden, 
but  in  the  meadows  usually  meet  an  untimely  end  at  the  hands  of  the 
mower,  who  seldom  cares  enough  for  botany  or  beauty  to  preserve  or  trans- 
plant them. 
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SOCIETIES   AND    EXHIBITIONS. 

BOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

Evening  Fete. 

This  Society  has  now  been  established  thirty-six  years,  but  this  was 
only  the  fourth  occasion  on  which  a  night  fete  of  this  kind  had  been 
arranged  by  the  Council.  In  1872,  when  the  evening  gathering  was  inaugu- 
rated, it  proved  a  failure,  owing  to  a  severe  and  sudden  storm  ;  but  in  the 
two  following  years  the  fete  was  held  with  the  greatest  success,  the 
weather  on  each  occasion  being  all  that  could  be  desired.  On  Wednesday, 
however,  the  drenching  rain  which  fell  continuously  from  noon  till 
midnight  either  entirely  spoilt  or  greatly  impeded  all  the  arrange- 
ments which  the  Council  had  made  for  the  entertainment  of  their 
guests.  But  for  the  wretched  state  of  the  weather  7,000  persons 
and  upwards,  judging  from  the  number  of  tickets  issued,  would  in 
all  probabiUty  have  attended  the  fete.  At  midnight  barely  3,000 
had  passed  the  gates.  The  grounds  were  illuminated  with  gas,  and 
in  the  conservatory,  tents,  marquees,  and  other  parts  of  the  gardens 
various  prettily-arranged  devices  in  lighting  were  exhibited.  The  Ameri- 
can tent  was  lit  with  new  and  picturesque  patterns  of  Chinese  lanterns, 
and  the  covered  walks,  bridges,  and  other  special  features  of  the  garden, 
as  well  as  a  design  upon  the  larger  mound,  were  lined  and  marked  by 
chains  of  lamps.  Electric  lights  were  placed  on  the  conservatory,  the 
anemometer  tower,  and  the  flagstaff,  and  their  reflection  was  visible  for 
miles  round. 

Table  Decorations,  &c.  — In  spite  of  the  heavy  rain,  a  large 
number  of  dinner-table  and  other  floral  decorations  were  staged.  The 
five  semi-circular  spaces  around  the  fountain  in  the  exhibition  tent  were 
entirely  filled  with  crimson,  white,  and  yellow  Boses,  from  Mr.  W.  Paul, 
the  whole  being  margined  and  separated  into  groups  by  means  of  lines  of 
the  Mustard  plant,  which,  being  of  a  fresh  green  colour,  formed  a  by  no 
means  inefficient  substitute  for  Selaginella.  Several  very  tastefully- 
arranged  hanging  baskets  were  suspended  in  the  exhibition  tent,  one  of 
which  struck  us  as  bemg  very  eff'ective.  This  was  filled  with  Caladiums, 
yellow  Calceolarias,  pink  double-flowered  Pelargoniums,  the  margin 
being  fringed  with  Panicum  variegatum  and  Maiden-hair  Peru.  The 
chains  on  which  it  hung  were  wreathed  with  Cissus  discolor.  This  came 
from  Messrs.  Dick  Eadclyfl:e  &  Co. ;  and  Mr.  J.  Hudson  and  Mr.  E. 
Wheeler  also  showed  effective  baskets,  filled  with  white-sepaUed  Fuchsias. 
Some  weU-arranged  jardinettes  were  placed  in  the  conservatory,  one 
from  Mr.  Ilepper  being  fiUed  artistically  with  Caladiums  and  Alocasia 
macrorhiza,^  a  highly-coloured  plant  of  Dracajna  terminalis  being  in  the 
centre  ;  while  the  margin  was  fringed  with  Isolepis  and  Panicum  varie- 
gatum. The  jardinette  itself  was  nearly  entirely  concealed,  and  the  base  was 
covered  with  dark  green  Moss,  on  which  a  plant  of  Gasteria  verrucosa  was 
placed  with  excellent  efl'ect.  Groups  of  plants  suitable  for  recesses  in  rooms 
or  conservatories  came  from  Mr.  Wheeler,  Messrs.  Dick  Eadclyffe,  and 
others.  The  last-named  exhibitor  had  a  fire-place  decorated  with  white 
Lilies,  Sedum  Sieboldii,  Moss,  and  white  Water  Lilies,  the  base  being 
fringed  with  Selaginella,  and  the  mantle-piece  covered  with  Roses  and  other 
fragrant  flowers  resting  on  a  base  of  fresh  green  Ferns ;  this  was  a  novel 
and  excellent  arrangement.  Dinner-table  decorations  were  well  repre- 
sented, but  they  were  so  much  alike  that  we  purposely  allude  only  to  the 
most  original  and  distinct.  Miss  Hecker  had  a  table,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  a  tall  pinnate-leaved  or  plumose  Palm,  supported  on  either  side  by  a 
well-grown  specimen  of  Grevillea  robusta,  one  of  the  most  graceful  and 
effective  of  all  cut-leaved  plants.  The  bases  of  these  plants  were  con- 
cealed by  conical  banks  of  fresh  green  Ferns  and  foliage  mixed  with 
Eoses  and  Water  Lilies.  Water  Lilies,  it  may  be  mentioned,  were  used 
in  nearly  every  arrangement  shown,  as  were  also  wild  Grasses  and  rosy 
and  white  Ehodanthes.  Miss  Edith  Blair's  table  decorations  were  simple 
and  effective.  They  consisted  of  a  central  trumpet-shaped  vase  filled  with 
wild  Grasses,  white  Ehodanthe,  Dipladenia  Boliviensis,  the  margin  of  the 
trumpet  being  fringed  with  pendent  branchesof  a  scarlet-flowered  Begonia. 
This  was  supported  by  two  plants  of  the  bright  green  feathery-leaved 
Acacia  lophantha.  The  leaves  of  the  central  vase,  and  of  the  plants  used 
in  this  case,  were  concealed  with  fresh  Ferns,  Grasses,  Roses,  Eucharis, 
and  blue  Larkspurs.  Mrs.  Scale's  table  struck  us  as  being  a  very  tasteful 
one.  It  was  furnished  with  three  March  stands,  in  which  the  slender 
sprays  of  a  white-flowered  Bell-flower  was  conspicuous  among  white 
Water  Lilies,  Stephanotis,  Corn-flower,  and  blooms  of  blue  Agapanthus. 
Between  the  March  stands  were  two  smaller  vases  filled  with  Orchids, 
scarlet  Begonias,  and  Ferns,  while  four  shallow  glass  baskets  of  living 
Sphagnum  and  Ivy  leaves  were  enlivened  by  little  sprays  of  a  small  white- 
flowered  Campanula.  Mrs.  Hudson's  table,  a  very  pretty  one,  consisted 
of  a  graceful  Cocos  Weddelliana  in  the  centre,  wreathed  with  Lygodium, 
the  base  being  concealed  with  Ferns,  Grasses,  Ixoras,  and  Bell-flowers. 
The  end  trumpet-shaped  vases  were  filled  with  wild  Grasses  and  the 
slender  spikes  of  Chelone  barbata,  the  scarlet  flowers  of  which  shone  out 
under  gas-light  with  excellent  effect.  The  margins  of  the  glasses  were 
draped  with  scarlet  Begonias  and  two  or  three  of  the  drooping  spray-like 
flower-spikes  of  Dendrochilum  filiforme,  the  stems  of  the  vases  them- 
selves being  wreathed  with  the  common  blue  Passion-flower,  and  their 
bases  decorated  with  conical  mounds  of  Water  Lilies,  scarlet  spathes  of 
the  Flamingo  plant,  wild  Grasses,  and  blue  Corn-flowers.  In  the  open 
class  for  lady  or  gentlemen  competitors,  Mr.  Chard  had  an  effective 
arrangement,  composed  of  plumose-leaved  Cocos  in  the  centre,  supported 
on  either  side  by  slender  trumpet-shaped  vases,  tastefully  filled  with  wild 
Grasses,  orange-spotted  American  Lilies,  with  Roses  and  spikes  of  a  blue 
Veronica  at  the  base.    The  base  of  the  central  Palm  was  hidden  by  a  bank 


of  Ferns,  Grasses,  Water  Lilies,  Pelargoniums,  and  blue  Corn-flowers. 
Mr.  W.  Buster's  table,  which  was  effectively  decorated,  contained  five 
trumpet-shaped  vases,  arranged  in  a  line  down  its  centre.  The  central 
base  consisted  of  wild  Grasses,  enUvened  by  the  scarlet-flowered  Chelone 
barbata  and  a  bank  of  Ferns,  on  which  the  white  spathes  of  Eichardia 
contrasted  with  the  scarlet  clusters  of  Kalosanthes  coccinea,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  of  all  succulents.  The  two  central  vases  were  filled 
with  Grasses  and  white  Bell-flowers  ;  the  stems  were  wreathed  with  the 
scandent  Adlumia  cirrhosa,  the  trumpets  being  fringed  with  rosy  Begonias. 
The  end  vases  were  filled  with  wild  Grasses  and  cut  sprays  of  the  scarlet 
and  white-flowered  Clerodendron  BaLfouri,  with  Plumbago  capensis  and 
Balfour's  Clerodendron  at  the  base.  Some  rather  pretty  floral  arches 
were  staged,  that  from  Messrs.  Dick  Eadclyffe  &  Co.,  to  whom  the  first 
prize  was  awarded,  being  very  effective.  A  pretty  one  consisted  of 
slender  sprays  of  the  common  Asparagus  enlivened  with  Stephanotis  and 
the  mauye-coloured  Bougainvillea,  and  one  composed  of  white  Lihes, 
Pelargoniums,  and  foliage  plants,  was  also  very  pretty.  Many  of  the 
tables  were,  unfortunately,  spoiled  by  wind  and  rain. 

Sideboards  or  Buffets. — Of  these  some  pretty  arrangements 
were  set  up.  Mrs.  Burley  had  a  group  consisting  of  one  March  stand 
and  two  vases  exquisitely  arranged  with  Water  Lilies,  Maiden-hair  Fei-n, 
blue  Corn-flower,  and  rosy  Rhodanthe,  the  upper  vases  being  lightly  fiUed 
with  wild  Grasses,  slender  white  Canterbury  Bells,  and  blue  Corn-flower. 
The  pure  white  Water  Lilies  at  the  base  of  the  central  vase  were  fresh  and 
lovely.  At  each  extremity  was  a  black  vase  containing  a  plant  of  the  white- 
spotted-leaved  Richardia,  the  soil  being  hidden  from  view  by  means  of 
fresh  green  Selaginella,  on  which  were  laid  three  flowers  of  Water  Lilies, 
the  whole  being  backed  up  with  three  fresh  green  Ferns  in  pots.  Miss 
E.  Harris  had  a  charming  group  of  Ferns  and  Palms.  Here  a  plant  of  the 
yellow-stemmed  Latauia  aurea,  flanked  by  two  examples  of  Weddell's 
slender  Cocos,  had  an  excellent  effect,  and  two  plants  of  the  slender  Pteris 
tremula  and  four  plants  of  a  crimson-leaved  Begonia  shone  out  well  under 
the  gas-light.  Few  cut  flowers  were  employed  in  this  case.  Miss 
Edith  Blair's  arrangement  for  the  side-board  consisted  of  a  March 
stand  of  two  tiers,  and  a  vase-shaped  trumpet,  tastefully  filled  with  fresh 
Ferns,  white  Stephanotis,  wild  Grasses,  and  trusses  of  the  bright  scarlet 
Kalosanthes  coccinea.  "This  stand  was  flanked  by  two  small  plants  of 
the  elegant  green-leaved  Dracrena  congesta,  on  a  mound-shaped  base  of 
Maiden-hair  Fern.  Messrs.  Williams  and  Bach  showed  some  dinner 
table  decorations  not  for  competition.  Some  button-hole  bouquets  and 
floral  wreaths  were  furnished  by  Mr.  James  Bromwich.  Six  or  eight 
attractive  wedding  bouquets  were  staged,  nearly  all  of  which  were  com- 
posed of  white  Bouvardia,  Eucharis,  Eoses,  and  Maiden-hair  Ferns. 


Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Brent-wood. — Two  very  fine 
plants  of  Erica  obbata  were  shown  here  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Walker, 
who  also  staged  good  examples  of  Caladium  Lowii,  Latania  borbonica, 
and  Cibotium  princeps.  Mr.  Lane,  gardener  to  General  Fytche,  exhibited 
Dasylirion  [acrotrichum  and  Lomatia  hetrophylla  in  excellent  condition 
Well-grown  zonal  Pelargoniums  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Burly  and  Mead- 
more  ;  and  some  Tricolors,  furnished  by  the  same  exhibitors,  were  finely 
coloured.  Cut  Roses,  contributed  by  Mr.  Cant,  of  Colchester,  were  all 
that  could  be  desired.  The  amateurs  twenty-four  Roses,  for  the  president's 
prize  (a  silver  cup),  were  also  good.  Fruit  and  vegetables,  both  from 
gardeners  and  cottagers,  were  also  good. 


OBITUARY. 


Wk  have  to  record,  with  regret,  the  death  of  Mr.  Peter  Wallace, 
which  occurred  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Ceylon,  where  he  had  for  some  time 
been  engaged  in  Coffee  culture.  Mr.  Wallace  commenced  his  horticul- 
tural Ufe  at  Chatsworth,  in  Sir  Joseph  Paxton's  time,  and  in  1846  he 
accepted  an  appointment  at  St.  Michael,  where  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  introduce  the  culture  of  Pine-apples  into  the  Azores.  After  about 
six  years'  stay  there  he  returned  to  England,  and  went  out  as  Govern- 
ment gardener  to  the  Island  of  Ascension  in  1853,  returning  to  this 
country  in  1857.  In  1859  he  obtained  an  appointment  as  superintendent 
of  the  Viceroy's  gardens  in  Egypt — a  position  which  he  held  until 
1862,  when  he  went  out  to  Ceylon,  and  returned  to  England  in  1869, 
settling  in  Texas  in  the  same  year.  In  1873  he  again  went  out  as  manager 
of  a  Coffee  plantation  in  Ceylon.  He  was  an  able  and  intelhgent 
horticulturist. 


Plucking  a  Flower. — A  correspondent  at  Spalding,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, sends  to  the  "PaU  Mall  Gazette"  the  following  extract  from  a 
local  paper,  reporting  the  proceedings  at  the  petty  sessions  there,  the 
other  day : — "  Sarah  Chandler,  of  Spalding,  was  charged  with  damag- 
ing a  Geranium  plant  by  plucking  a  flower  therefrom.  Sentenced  to 
fourteen  days'  imprisonment  and  fom-  years  in  a  reformatory."  It  is  not 
stated  in  the  report  that  Sarah  Chandler  had  previously  borne  a  bad  cha- 
racter, and  our  correspondent  states  that  the  sentence  has  excited  consider- 
able indignation.  The  circumstances  (he  adds)  are  as  follows :— "  A  little 
girl,' aged  thirteen  years,  bad  gone  to. see  her  aunt,  who  resides  in  an 
almshouse  in  the  town,  and  on  leaving  the  house  had,  as  children  often 
will,  fallen  in  love  with  a  Geranium,  and  had  plucked  a  flower  therefrom, 
thus  causing  the  damage  for  which  she  was  prosecuted."  The  magi- 
strates were  the  Rev.  E.  Moore,  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Dove,  and  Messrs.  A.  Ball, 
T.  Harrison,  and  C.  S.  Taylor.  [Since  the  foregoing  has  been  in  type, 
this  matter  has  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Home  Secretary, 
who  has  remitted  the  sentence.] 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :  change  it  rather ;  bnt 
The  Abt  itself  is  Nature." — Shaliespeare. 


THE  EOSES. 
In  my  "  Thirty  Tears  War,"  the  war  of  the  Rose  against  frost 
and  fnugus  and  fly,  I  do  not  remember  such  a  successful 
campaign  as  this  of  1875.  A  propitious  spring,  and  a  cloudy 
summer  with  refreshing  rains,  have  given  vigour  to  the  plant, 
and  size  and  colour  to  the  bloom.  Old  favourites,  which  we 
thought  were  degenerate,  but  which  were  only  sufiering  from 
the  untoward  weather,  prevalent  in  our  latter  springs,  have 
appeared  in  all  their  primeval  beauty,  and  even  old  trees, 
weakly,  and,  as  we  thought,  moribund,  have  astonished  us, 
like  grandfathers  dancing  at  a  wedding,  with  their  perform- 
ance, sharing  in  the  general  joy,  and  seeming  to  say  to  us, 
"  See,  there's  life  in  the  old  dog  (-Rose)  yet !"  Wliat  grandeur, 
what  splendour,  we  have  now  in  our  crimson  Roses  !  what  a 
substance  of  petal,  and  what  a  glow  of  colour  withal !  in  the 
darker  varieties,  with  their  purple  and  scarlet  tints,  such  as 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Royal  Chai-lie,  King  of  Roses,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  aflame  with  vivid  glory — the  Rose,  which  as  you 
survey  the  Rose-garden,  when  the  sun  rises  or  sets  on  it,  is 
most  likely  to  aflix  your  gaze — Exposition  de  Brie,  Fisher 
Holmes,  Lord  Macaulay,  Louis  Van  Houtte  (Cranston  showed 
a  bloom  at  Nottingham,  and  I  have  a  facsimile  now  in  my 
budding-ground,  which  would  melt  a  garotter  into  tears), 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Mareohal  Vaillant  (one  of  the  most 
faithful  Roses  in  cultivation,  both  for  abundance  and  excel- 
lence), Pierre  Notting,  lovely  as  large ;  Prince  Camille  de 
Rohan,  rich  maroon,  seldom  having  symmetry  or  size  for  ex- 
hibition, but  beautiful  in  the  bed  or  the  bouquet ;  and  Xavier 
Olibo,  with  its  large,  dark,  velvety  petals,  flushed  with  crimson 
fires.  In  Roses,  a  few  shades  lighter  than  these,  what 
noble  flowers  we  have  admired  and  admire,  in  Alfred 
Colomb — groat  as  our  own  Alfred — and  glowing  like  the  fire 
with  which  he  burnt  the  cakes  ;  Annie  "Wood,  or  rather 
Anne,  for  she  has  appeared  in  this  gracious  season  without  the 
eye,  which  sometimes  disfigures  ;  Claude  Levet,  with  its  clear 
crimson  complexion  and  regular  graceful  outline ;  Comtesse 
d'Oxford,  having  almost  a  superfluity  of  mixed  colours, 
rose,  red,  and  purple ;  Dupuy  Jamain,  exquisite  in  all  points; 
Dr.  Andry,  a  picture  of  glowing  health,  as  all  doctors  should 
be  for  the  encouragement  of  their  patients ;  Dootcur  du 
Chalus,  who  has  set  up  next  door  to  him,  and,  being  young  and 
handsome,  is  already  a  favourite  ;  Duohesse  de  Caylus,  ruddier 
than  a  Cherry,  and  almost  as  round  ;  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps, 
no  longer  an  entered  apprentice,  but  a  master  mason  ;  Fran- 
cois Louvat,  an  admirable  flower,  bfit  a  little  injudicious  some- 
times at  our  shows,  in  opening  his  heart  to  strangers ;  staunch 
old  General  Jaqueminot,  still  in  the  van,  with  a  staff  of  his 
own  sons  around  him ;  Horace  Vernet,  bright  as  his  Roman 
namesake,  when  he  bad  just  finished  an  ode  or  a  goblet ;  John 
Hopper,  smiling  more  brightly  than  ever  on  his  honest,  hand- 
some old  father,  Jules  Margottin  ;  and  then  "  a  Dream  of  Pair 
Women,"  Mesdames  Marie  Baumann  (she  took  precedence  of 
all,  the  last  time  I  assisted  iu  awarding  the  first  prize  to 
"  twelve  blooms  of  the  same  variety"),  Boutin,  Clemence 
Joigneaas  (a  Rose  which  I  should  give,  with  Gloire  de  Dijon 
and  Marechal  Vaillant,  to  a  beginner,  for  bloom  they  would, 
whatever  he  did,  or  wherever  he  put  them),  George  Schwartz, 
Marie  Rady,  the  Woods,  Charles  and  Louisa ;  and,  descending 
again  to  the  coarser  sex,  Leopold  Hausberg,  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  good  looks  and  modesty,  for  he  ever  hangs  down  his 
beautiful  head,  Leopold  the  First,  and  Maurice  Bernardin  ; 
Olivier  Delhomme  and  President  Thiers  (you  must  vacate  the 
chair,  and  say  place  aux  dames,  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Countess  of  Oxford  approaches) ;  and,  keeping  best  for  last, 
as  they  do  at  the  fireworks,  glorious  old  Senateur  Vaisse  (a 
senator,  who  is  liberal  with  his  multiplicity  of  blooms,  and  con- 
servative in  retaining  all  his  ancient  glories)  and  Victor  Verdier, 
that  hale  hero,  whose  victories  and  whose  verdure  never  fail. 
Passing  now  to  flowers  of  the  Rose  roseate,  of  the  colour  which 
we  specially  designate  rose,  what  charming  specimens  we  have 


seen  and  see  of  Annie  Laxton  (all  honour  to  him  who  has 
sown  so  carefully  and  is  now  reaping  so  richly,  as  we  shall 
hear  by-and-bye— my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Laxton) ;  Edouard 
Morren,  a  fine  weather  sailor,  collapsing  in  times  of  storm, 
but,  in  his  integrity,  a  delightful  Rose ;  Emilie  Hausburg,  always 
looking  as  though  she  had  just  left  her  toilet-table,  "  dressed 
within  an  inch  of  her  life  " ;  Duchesse  de  Morny  (as  shown  by 
Mr.  Baker  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show),  the  pink  of  fashion 
and  the  mould  of  form;  Madame  Boll,  as  imposing  and 
stately  as  Madame  Fillion  is  viignonne,  pretty,  and  real ; 
Madame  Therese  Levet,  uniting  the  charms  of  both;  Mar- 
guerite Dombrain,  the  presentment  of  "  a  simple  maiden  in  her 
prime  ;  "  and  Marquise  de  Castellane,  the  presentment  of  a  large 
and  lovely  matron  at  the  same  period  of  life ;  Monsieur  Neman, 
a  giant  warrior,  on  parade,  in  uniform;  and  Monsieur  Paul  Neron, 
a  giant  also,  but  in  the  smoke-room,  and  with  his  dressing-gown 
thrown  back  from  his  ample  form.  Then,  turning  to  our  paler 
beauties  —to  Roses  "  pinky-white,"  or  blush— how  perfect,  in 
her  cpiet  but  queen-like  beauty,  is  the  Baroness  ;  how  like  a 
winsome  lady-in-waiting  is  the  Duchesse  d'Orleans  ;  and  how 
exquisite,  ere  it  expands,  and  on  the  eve  of  rosehood,  the 
younger  Miss  Blair,  sometimes  vulgarly  termed  Blair's  Number 
Two;  what  fair  Maids  of  Honour,  Elie  Morel  and  Eugenie 
Verdier,  aglow  and  flushed  as  though  the  Rose  of  her  heart 
had  just  whispered,  "  Sweet  Eugenie,  be  my  bride ; "  how 
faultless  La  France,  not  satisfied  with  the  homage  of  your  eyes, 
but  enthralling  your  nose  also  ;  the  dainty,  delicate  Marguerite 
de  St.  Amand ;  the  refined  Marquise  de  Mortemart ;  and  the 
pretty  pink  Princesses  Beatrice  and  Mary  of  Cambridge.  And 
now,  of  Roses  new  and  Roses  newest,  which  have  been  the  best  ? 
Of  the  former,  Etienne  Levot  (well  does  the  raiser  deserve  his 
crown,  or  stei-ihanos,  which  the  name  suggests  !),  both  in  foli- 
age and  flower  one  of  our  gi-andest  Roses  ;  Francois  Michelon, 
capable  of  a  size  and  symmetry  which  I  have  not  yet  seen  at 
our  show ;  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamin,  a  very  welcome  and 
precious  addition  to  our  scanty  stock  of  light-coloured  Roses; 
and  Marie  Cointet,  silvery -pink,  exquisite  in  colour  and  shape, 
and  verifying,  as  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Salisbury, 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  praise  bestowed  upon  it  by 
Mr.  George  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Roses, 
for  1874-5— "the  prettiest  Rose  of  last  season."  Of  the 
latter,  the  Roses  to  me  newest,  I  elect  Captain  Christy, 
as  likely  to  be,  when  established  in  our  gardens,  a  most  attrac- 
tive and  fine  blooming  Rose,  like,  but  distinct  from,  Eugenie 
Verdier  ;  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  a  Rose  of  excellent  habit, 
qualified  to  brave  all  weathers,  and  to  bloom  abundantly; 
Etienne  Dupuy,  of  good  form,  though  perhaps  a  little  dull  in 
colour;  Madame  Nachary,  very  large  and  beautiful,  in  the 
style  of  Louise  Peyronney ;  Marie  Finger,  a  well-shaped  Rose, 
in  the  likeness  of  Eugenie  Verdier,  but,  as  I  saw  it,  more 
cupped  iu  form ;  Thomas  Mills,  a  bright,  handsome,  carmine 
Rose,  sure  to  be  popular ;  and  my  own  namesake,  Reynolds 
Hole,  which,  in  congenial  weather  is  not  excelled  as  a  dark 
Rose.  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  has  some  admirable  novelties — 
Beauty  of  Slough,  Miss  Hassard,  Oxonian,  Rev.  J.  B.  Camm, 
and  others.  Messrs.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  have  a  great  acquisi- 
tion in  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and  in  Brightness  of  Cheshunt,  as 
shown  at  Nottingham,  the  most  vivid  of  all  the  scarlet  Roses ; 
and  Mr.  Laxton  introduces  two  excellent  new  Roses,  Mrs. 
Laxton  and  Emily  Laxton,  the  latter  resembling  M.  Noman  in 
form,  but  being  of  a  much  deeper  rose  colour. 

Caunton  Manor.  S.  Reynolds  Hole. 


Self-sown  Japanese  Primulas  (P.  japonica).— Of  these  we  have  thou- 
sands, which  come  up  of  their  own  accord.  Planted  in  shrubbery  borders,  and 
mixed  with  common  Primroses,  Bluebells,  and  similar  plants,  they  have  a  fine 
appearance.  We  have  used  the  purple  variety  in  this  way,  and  I  beUeve  it  will 
soon  be  quite  as  common  and  hardy  as  our  native  Primroses. — H.  M.,  Cornwall. 

Triteleia  laxa.— Those  who  are  not  growing  this  Triteleia  will  find  it  well 
worthy  a  place  in  their  herbaceous  borders.  Unlike  T.  uniflora,  in  having 
only  a  solitary  flower  on  a  stem,  T.  laxa  has  a  large  umbelliferous  head,  some- 
what resembling  an  Alstromeria.  In  colour,  it  is  a  pretty  shade  of  blue,  and 
it  will  bo  found  very  useful  for  cutting,  as  it  lasts  well  in  that  state.— J. 
Sheppard,  TFooIverttone. 

Anthemis  Kitaibelii.— This  composite  is  now  a  pretty  object  in  the  mixed 
border.  It  grows  rather  tall,  and  requires  to  be  neatly  staked.  Its  large, 
pale,  lemon-coloured,  Daisy-like  flowers  are  very  showy.  In  this  class 
Inula  glandulosa  has  just  been  finely  in  flower,  and  is  now  well  succeeded  by 
Telekia  speciosa  and  Coreopsis  lanceolata ;  and,  when  these  are  gone,  Inula 
Helenium  and  Coreopsis  anriculata  and  philadelphica  are  ready  to  take  their 
places.  All  have  large,  showy,  golden-rayed  flowers.— H.  Habpue  Ceette, 
Drayton-Beauchamp  li«ciory,  Tring, 
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The  copious   raiufall   which  we  have  had,  has,  as  usual, 

favoured  herbaceous  plants,  and,  in  London  gardens,  these  now 
present  the  glossy  vigorous  appearance  which  they  generally  show  in 
moist  or  elevated  districts.  This  points  to  the  good  that  would  arise 
from  mulching,  in  dry  seasons,  borders  devoted  to  these  plants. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  the  absurd  mud-edgings,  to 

which  we  had  so  often  to  allude  during  the  past  few  seasons,  have 
wholly  disappeared  from  the  West-end  parks. 

One  of  the  prettiest  and  rarest  of  all  bouquet  and  batton.hole 

flowers  now  in  season  is  Peperomia  reseda^flora.  This  plant  bears 
tiny  spire-like  spikes  of  white  flowers  at  the  apex  of  pink  stems,  the 
lower  portions  of  which  are  clothed  with  small  velvety  leaves. 

The  beautiful   Lilium  longiflornm  is  this   season  almost  as 

common  in  Covent  Garden  Market  as  the  old  white  Lily — one  of  the 
many  signs  that  the  finer  kinds  of  hardy  flowers  are  beginning  to  find 
their  due  place  in  our  gardens. 

SxBAWBERniEs  have  rotted  very  much  during  the  recent  rains, 

and  the  growers  of  them  for  the  market  have  lost  heavily.  During  the 
past  week  the  variety  which  has  seemed  to  come  freshest  through  the 
deluge  of  mud  and  water  is  the  Elton  Pine. 

A  Dublin  Correspondent  sends  us  details  of  the  great  sale  of 

the  late  Mr.  Bewley's  famous  collection  of  plants  at  Rockville. 
Owing  to  bad  weather  and  other  causes,  the  attendance  was  poor 
and  buyers  few.  ^Vant  of  space  prevents  us  giving  the  prices,  which, 
moreover,  are  not  remarkable. 

Messrs.  Rivers  have  sent  us,  from  Sawbridge worth,  specimens 

of  the  Bigarreau  Monstrueuse  de  Mezel  Cherry,  a  very  large  and 
delicately-flavoured  Bigarreau.  It  is  known  in  gardens  under  the 
name  of  Monstrous  Heart,  but  is  not  nearly  so  extensively  cultivated 
as  it  ought  to  be. 

Oranoes,  at  one  time  very  scarce  at  this  season,  may  now  be 

had  of  very  good  quality  in  our  markets.  Among  the  best  just  now 
are  those  from  Valencia.  The  culture  of  the  Orange  is  increasing  so 
rapidly  in  many  different  districts  both  in  America  and  Europe  that 
we  shall,  doubtless,  soon  have  an  abundant  supply  of  them  all  the  year 
round.  It  is,  among  fruits,  the  most  useful  on  the  whole  to  man  and 
the  most  delicious. 

Of  some  out  specimens  of  Pitcher  plants,  shown  at   South 

Kensington  on  Wednesday  last  by  Mr.  Thomson,  one  branch  of 
N.  distillatoria  bore  seven  fine  pitchers,  some  of  which  were  fully  a  foot 
long  and  about  3  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth.  We  need  not  add 
that  they  were  remarkable  examples  of  good  culture. 

Mr.    Wills   is  to   carry  out  the   floral   decorations   on   the 

occasion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  visit  to  Sheflield.  He  proposes  to 
use  several  miles  of  wreaths  and  many  tons  of  ics.  The  cold  rains 
remind  us  that  some  substitute  for  our  lost  sun-heat,  however  feeble, 
would  greatly  aid  floral  decorations  in  1875. 

An  international  fruit  show  is  to  be  held  at  the  Alexandra 

Palace,  Muswell  Hill,  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 2nd,  3rd,  and  4th,  of  the  present  year.  The  schedule  contains 
nearly  a  hundred  classes,  and  the  prize  money  amounts  to  some  £500. 
All  enquiries  concerning  it  are  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  McKenzie, 
Alexandra  Palace,  Muswell  Hill,  of  whom  schedules  maybe  obtained. 
Entries  cannot  be  made  after  the  2Gth  of  August. 

Our  common  Corn-flower  (Centaurea  Cyanns)  is  now  sold  in 

abundance  in  Covent  Garden,  where,  on  flower-market  mornings,  its 
Gentian-like  brilliancy,  when  tied  in  large  bunches,  is  very  con. 
spicuons.  By  the  way,  we  may  relate  hero,  that  when  the  Emperor 
of  Brazil  paid  a  visit  to  Professor  Owen,  at  Sheen,  he  expressed 
himself  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  some  scattered  tufts  of  this 
plant  in  his  garden.  We  mention  this,  not  from  placing  more  value 
on  His  Majesty's  opinion  than  on  that  of  other  people  in  such  matters, 
but  it  is  interesting  when  we  consider  the  splendour  and  variety  of  the 
flora  of  the  region  over  which  he  reigns. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  growth  in  public  favour  of  the 

Tomatoes  in  the  London  markets.  Only  a  few  years  ago  they  were 
what  salesmen  call  a  "fancy  article;"  now  every  year  shows  an 
increase  in  the  demand  for  them,  and  they  are  a  common  product 
even  early  in  the  season.  Large  supplies  now  come  from  Paris  and 
from  Lisbon  ;  these  last  very  large  monstrous-looking  fruit,  packed 
in  sawdust.  The  Tomato,  however,  soon  suffers  from  travelling,  and 
much  of  this  foreign  fruit  is  not  so  agreeable  to  the  palate  as  freshly, 
gathered  Tomatoes.  Although  our  climate  is  too  cold  for  their 
successful  culture  in  the  open  air  over  large  portions  of  the  country, 
we,  nevertheless,  bolievo  that  if  the  numerous  opportunities  our  glass 
houses,  pits,  and  frames  offer  for  cultivating  them  were  taken  advantage 
of,  we  should  have  an  abundant  supply.     The  number  of  glass  houses, 


frames,  &d.,  empty  and  half-empty  daring  the  summer  months,  offer 
means  of  growing,  without  trouble,  what  some  consider  the  most 
delicious  and  wholesome  of  vegetable  products. 

One  London  market  gardener,  for   weeks  past,  has  paid  £90 

a  week  to  women  for  gathering  Peas. 

A  fine  specimen  of  the  variegated  variety  of   New  Zealand 

Flax  is  now  in  bloom  in  the  Lucombe  Nurseries,  Exeter.  The  spike 
is  erect,  and  some  9  feet  in  height. 

The  Delaware  Peach  growers,  at  their  recent  convention 

estimated  the  present  year's  Peach  crop,  judging  from  present 
appearances,  at  6,000,000  baskets. 

The   Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  awarded  Mr.  Worth. 

ington  G.  Smith  its  gold  Knightian  medal  for  his  discovery  in  connec. 
tion  with  the  Potato  Fungus. 

— ■ —  The  smallest  plant  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Show  on 
Wednesday,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  effective,  was  the 
Coral-berried  Duckweed  (Nertera  depressa)  shown  by  Messrs. 
RoUisson  &  Sons,  of  Tooting. 

Yuccas   are   now   rising   into  stately   bloom  in  the   avenue 

gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park,  where  they  will,  for  many  weeks  to 
come,  form  a  fine  feature.  Here  they  show  well  the  capacity  of 
certain  plants  to  modify  ihe  effects  of  objectionable  geometrical 
gardening. 

■  The  blooming  period  of  Delphiniums  and  not  a  few  precious 

races  of  hardy  plants  ig  prolonged,  and  their  appearance  otherwise 
improved,  by  the  removal  of  the  seed-pods  at  a  very  early  stage. 
Frequent  cutting  of  the  flowers  of  many  plants  when  at  their  best 
also  tends  to  prolong  the  season  of  flowering. 

The   men  under  our  clever  correspondent,  Mr.   Gilbert,  of 

Burghley  Gardens,  have  just  presented  him  with  an  arm-chair  !  This 
reminds  us  that  ruling  with  an  iron  rod  is  not  essential  to  the  highest 
success  in  garden  management.  We  trust  an  ink-bottle  may  bo 
within  reach  of  the  chair  so  that  The  Garden  may  continue  to 
receive  a  fair  supply  of  Mr.  R.  Gilbert's  pithy  notes.  No  man  knows 
better  than  he  does  how  to  grow  the  best  vegetables  and  tell  all  about 
them  in  very  little  space.  "  Gilbert  on  the  Kitchen  Garden,"  would 
form  a  handy  volume  for  the  waistcoat  pocket. 

The  splendid  collections  of  plants  and  fruits  shown  at  Ken. 

sington  on  Wednesday  last  well  show  the  public  spirit  of  our 
nurserymen,  the  skill  of  our  gardeners,  and  the  willingness  of  both 
to  suppoit  the  Horticultural  Society.  The  Council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  are  likely  to  conclude  terms  with  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  tho 
terms  are  said  to  be  fair  to  both  parties,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
being  placed  in  such  a  position  as  will  enable  it  in  the  future  to  pursue 
its  course  without  conditions  which  formerly  impeded  its  freedom  of 
action.  We  trust  the  Society  may  be  now  managed  in  a  way  worthy 
of  the  art  of  gardening,  and  of  the  handsome  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  supported  on  this  occasion  by  horticulturists. 


Campanula  pyramidalis. — This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  showy  plants 
for  conservatory  decoration  in  Jane  that  it  is  possible  to  have.  Seed  of  it  sown 
now,  or  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  aud»grown  on  freely,  will  malco  strong  blooming 
]ilants  for  next  season.  For  border  use  it  is  equally  valuable,  and  is  the 
most  effective  of  all  the  Campanulas. — J.  Sheppaed,  IVooloerdone. 

A  Sea-side  Button-hole  Boncuet.— I  have  rarely  seen  a  coat.decoration 
f  hat  pleased  me  more  than  the  following  arrangement :— Take  two  expanded 
flowers  of  salmon-red  or  orange  Alstromerias,  with  any  buds  that  may  chance 
tc  belong  to  them  ;  put  a  short  branch  of  Scotch  Briar  (foliage  only)  in  front 
of  them,  and  a  longer  branch  behind,  and  work  in  amongst  the  group  a  few 
small  nieces  of  Tamarisk.— W.  T.  P. 

Potato  Prospects  in  Devon.— The  disease  has  spread  rapidly  the  last  ten 
days  or  fortnight  throughout  this  neighbourhood— earlier  and  worse  than  it  has 
been  for  some  years,  owing  to  the  wet,  cold,  weather.  In  the  cottagers'  garden 
allotments,  which  are  exceedingly  well  managed,  some  sorts  are  quite  leafless. 
The  early  sorts,  which  usually  ripen  off  before  the  disease  sets  in,  are  now  the 
most  afTected,  whilst  the  latest  sorts  are  far  from  being  free  from  Uiint.— Joaif 
Gaeland,  KUlerton,  Devon. 

The  Great  Burdock.  — Few,  I  am  afraid,  would  pat  this  in  pleasure 
grounds,  and  yet  I  have  seen  there  many  less  stately  pl.ants.  One  growing 
here  on  the  margin  of  a  disused  gravel  pit  is  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen.  It 
stauds  nearly  6  feet  in  height,  and  at  the  base  is  8  feet  in  diameter- a  perfect 
pyr.araid  in  ioliage,  and  as  fine  a  match  for  the  Giant  Parsnip  as  could  be  found. 
The  leaves  at  tho  base  are  2  feet  in  length  and  proportionately  broad.  Would 
it  not  be  possible,  in  some  of  our  large  gardens,  to  set  apart  a  space  whereon 
to  grow  such  specimens  of  hardy  plants  ? — A.  D.,  Bedfjnt. 

Peaches  with  Split  Stones-- Having  a  house  of  Peaches  that  are  now 
ripening,  many  of  tnem  are  spoilt  in  the  stones,  and  in  some  cases  rotting 
before  they  are  thoroughly  ripe.  Some  are  split  fairly  in  half,  and  one  I 
found  broken  out  on  one  side.  Where  the  kernel  is  not  rotted  they  appear  to 
have  commenced  growing.  Not  having  a  full  crop  on  the  trees,  I  have  given 
them  waterings  of  manure-water  to  induce  them  to  make  fresh  growth,  which 
they  are  now  doing.  I  observe  that  those  planted  in  a  well  drained  border,  are 
not  so  much  affected  as  those  in  pots,  where  they  have  been  for  some  years, 
and  have  received  an  annual  top-dressing,  but  some  of  the  fruits  are  in  the 
same  condition.  Will  some  readers  of  The  Gaedbw  tell  me  if  my  practice  is 
right,  and,  it  not,  say  how  I  mxy  do  better?— J.  W.,  OikUMi,  Leamington. 
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BUTTON-HOLE  BOUQUET  FOR  JULY. 
It  is  much,  to  be  regretted  that  many  pretty  combinations 
and  charming  little  bouquets  must  remain  undepicted  while 
the  pencil  of  the  artist  and  the  tools  of  the  engraver  are 
alone  available  for  conveying  to  the  eye  of  the  reader  the 
appearance  of  the  subjects  which  it  is  wished  to  describe. 
Until  colour  can  be  added  to  outline  and  shading,  we  must 
rest  contented  with  the  best  attempts  that  we  can  produce  in 
verbal  descriptions,  however  much  they  may  fall  short  of 
conveying  a  complete  picture  to  the  mind's  eye.  The  accom- 
panying woodcut  gives  a  faithful  representation  of  a  dark 
Clove  Puik,  surrounded  by  two  or  three  leaves  of  sweet- 
scented  Pelargonium.  Above  it,  on  the  left,  is  a  single  bloom 
of  Tuberose,  while  on  the  right  are  four  buds  and  two 
flowers  of  white  Bouvardia.  Two  very  small  pieces  of 
Maiden-hair  Fern  complete  the  bouquet,  which,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  to  appear  on  a  background  of  black  cloth. 
In  order  to  keep  everything  in  position  until  the  bouquet  is 


Button-liole  Bouquet. 

placed  in  the  coat,  a  wired  Eose  leaf  is  put  at  the  back,  and 
one  of  its  leaflets  peeps  out  behind  the  Pink.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  difiicult  to  obtain  a  better  effect  with  as  little 
variety  in  form  and  colour  with  any  other  kinds  of  flowers  and 
foliage.  It  is  a  "  button-hole  "  that  was  selected  out  of  a  large 
collection  at  Mr.  Dickson's,  in  Covent  Garden.  W.  T.  P. 


Variegated  Alder. — I  have  sent  you  some  leaves  of  the  common 
Alder  (Ahius  glutinosa)  which,  as  you  will  notice,  are  beautifully 
blotched  with  gold.  This  sport,  if  it  keeps  true,  as  I  have  every 
reason  to  think  it  will,  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  ornamental 
trees.  I  shall  watch  its  further  development  with  interest,  as  a 
prettier  or  healthier  branch  I  have  never  seen  on  any  tree  than  the 
one  from  which  I  have  taken  the  leaves  in  question.  I  may  mention 
that  the  tree  is  a  seedling  raised  in  our  nurseries  ;  it  is  at  present  4 
feet  in  height,  and  the  bottom  part  of  it  has  leaves,  when  fully 
developed,  4  inches  wide  and  nearly  5  inches  long,  and  of  the  true 
deep  green  colour  of  those  of  the  true  Scotch  Alder  of  onr  lakes  and 
river  margins. — J.  F.  McKenzie,  Tain.  [Along  with  thi.s  came  Alder 
leaves  beautifully  blotched  and  mottled  with  gold.] 


THE    AMATEUR'S     GARDEN. 

By  THOMAS  BAINES. 

Strawberries. — The  late  showery  weather  has  been  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  runners,  and  the  earlier  plantations  of  this  fruit  are 
made  the  better,  as  the  stronger  the  plants  get  before  winter,  the 
more  fruit  may  they  be  expected  to  bear  next  summer.  Potatoes  are 
a  good  preparatory  crop  to  precede  Strawberries ;  but  whatever  has 
previously  occupied  the  ground,  it  should  be  quite  free  from  perennial 
weeds,  such  as  Couch  Grass,  or  anything  of  a  similar  deep-rooted 
character.  Varieties  must  be  selected  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  the  soil.  Strawberries  like  strong  heavy  land  in  preference  to  that 
which  is  light,  generally  doing  well  where  it  almost  approaches  the 
consistency  of  clay,  provided  it  is  sufBoiently  drained  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  stagnant  water,  for,  when  too  wet,  the  plants  die  oi? 
in  winter.  The  following,  which  are  amongst  the  best  for  all  purposes, 
will  afford  a  succession,  and  most  of  them  do  well  where  this  fruit 
can  be  grown  at  all.     They  are  placed  in  the  order  of  their  ripening. 

Keen's  Seedling. — This  is  still  one  of  the  best  early  sorts,  and 
will  succeed  where  many  others  will  not  thrive. 

Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury. — This  is  an  excellent  Straw, 
berry,  a  good  grower,  remarkably  free  bearer,  moderately  early,  and 
will  succeed  where  many  others  will  not.  It  is  one  that  all  should 
try. 

Sir  JosephjPaxton. — This  is  a  prolific  good.flavoured  sort,  hardy, 
and  one  that  may  be  depended  upon.  It  will  also  succeed  where 
many  will  not. 

President. — This  is  a  very  fine,  good-looking,  and  free-bearing 
sort.     It  is  early,  and  will  succeed  where  many  would  fail. 

Sir  Harry. — Avery  high  coloured,  free-bearing  kind,  that  will  do 
on  soils  that  are  not  adapted  for  many  varieties.  The  fruit  is  a 
little  acid,  but,  if  it  is  allowed  to  hang  on  the  plant  until  it  is  fully 
ripe,  that  is  until  it  assumes  an  almost  blaok.red  colour,  this 
disappears. 

Sir  C.  Napier. — Fruit,  large  and  handsome,  firm  and  brisk  in 
flavour,  an  immense  cropper,  well  deserving  a  place  in  every  garden. 
It  is  also  a  good  grower. 

British  Queen. — This,  where  it  will  succeed,  is  not  superseded 
by  any  other  kind,  but  it  requires  a  good  Strawberry  soil,  and  there 
are  many  situations  in  which  it  will  not  do  at  all. 

Dr.  Hogg  is  a  good  sort,  not  unlike  the  last  named,  but  pro. 
duces  larger  fruit  and  is  stronger  in  constitution,  succeeding  in 
many  places  where  the  (Jneen  would  fail. 

Frogniore  Late  Pine. — This  is  a  large  late  sort  of  good 
quality,  and  is  one  of  the  best  to  follow  the  preceding  kinds. 

The  ground  for  Strawberries  should  be  well  and  deeply  dug ;  for, 
although  they  are  surface-rooting  plants,  it  is  best  to  have  tl-.e 
land  well  stirred  to  a  moderate  depth  ;  15  inches  is  not  too  ■  uch, 
as,  so  long  as  the  plants  are  allowed  to  stand  after  plantintj,  there  is 
not  an  opportunity  of  digging  among  them  to  any  depth ;  in  fact, 
the  spade  should  not  be  used  at  all.  If  the  laud  is  poor,  dig  in  a 
good  dressing  of  rotten  manure  ;  on  good  strong  soils  they  are  best 
grown  in  rows  2^  feet  apart  with  2  feet  spaces  between  the  plants  in 
the  rows.  In  old  vegetable  gardens  that  have  been  long  cropped  the 
soil  sometimes  gets  so  light  and  full  of  humus  that  Strawberries 
will  not  succeed  well  in  it;  in  such  oases  I  should  recommend  a 
dressing  of  marl,  or,  if  this  cannot  be  had,  2  or  3  inches  of  clay  laid 
on  the  surface  for  a  month  or  so  until  it  becomes  pulverised  by  the 
weather,  when  it  should  be  forked  in  about  6  inches  deep ;  this  will 
afford  something  which  the  roots  well  enjoy.  In  soils  that  are 
very  dry,  as  well  as  light,  after  giving  a  dressing  as  just  indicated,  it 
is  sometimes  advisable  to  grow  the  plants  in  beds  4  feet  wide, 
putting  4  rows  in  a  bed  ;  this  will  leave  the  rows  9  inches  apart, 
allowing  a  foot  between  the  plants  in  the  row.  By  this  means  the 
ground  becomes  covered  with  leaves,  which  protect  the  roots  from 
the  action  of  the  sun  in  dry  weather,  during  which  time  they  must 
be  well  supplied  with  water.  Strawberries  thus  treated  should  not 
be  allowed  to  stand  more  than  two  years.  By  this  method  they  can 
often  be  made  to  succeed  where  they  fail  grown  in  rows  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  In  all  cases  give  the  plants  snflBcient  water  until 
they  have  got  fairly  rooted,  li  well  established  early  in  the  autumn 
they  may  be  expected  to  bear  a  good  crop  of  large  fruit  the  ensuing 
summer. 

Pears  on  "Walls  or  Trellises. — When  the  season's  growth  has 
been  completed,  such  shoots  as  are  not  required  for  laying  in  to  fill  up 
vacancies,  should  be  removed,  cutting  them  off  at  the  base ;  for  this 
nothing  is  better  than  a  pair  of  strong  hand  nippers,  such  as  are  used 
for  pruning  Gooseberry  bushes  ;  the  advantage  of  this  implement 
over  a  knife  for  removing  the  summer  growth  consists  in  its  doing 
the  work  more  expeditiously,  and  in  the  branches  not  getting  torn 
out  of  the  ties  or  shreds  with  which  they  are  fastened,  as  often 
occurs   when  a  knife  is  used.      What  may  be  described  as  half- 
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breaking  the  sboot3  off  over  the  blade  of  the  knife,  is  usually 
done  with  the  view  of  keeping  the  trees  from  making  a  second 
growth,  which  must  always  be  discouraged,  as  it  would  completely 
defeat  the  object  in  view,  and  place  the  trees  in  a  worse  condition 
than  if  the  shoots  had  not  been  taken  off  at  all  until  the  winter 
pruning  ;  the  objecc  in  removing  them  at  the  present  season  is  to 
induce  the  formation  of  plump  aud  good  buds  for  next  year's  crop, 
but,  if  the  work  is  done  too  soon,  instead  of  the  ensuing  crop  receiv. 
ing'any  benefit  it  will  suffer,  as  well  as  the  trees,  by  the  would-be 
fruit  spurs  pushing  into  growth.  Most  fruit  trees  are  later  this 
season  than  usual  in  finishing  their  growth.  Where  it  is  the  inten. 
tiou  to  keep  pyramidal  Pears  within  certain  limits  as  to  size,  they 
should  have  their  shoots  thus  removed,  as  well  as  Apples,  Cherries, 
and  Plums,  either  when  trained  or  when  they  are  to  be  kept  dwarf. 
Apples  and  Pears,  that  make  too  strong  growth,  will  have  their 
superabundant  vigour  in  part  reduced  by  their  summer  pruning,  as 
all  removal  of  leaves,  whilst  green  and  active,  reduces  root  power. 

Tomatoes,  Turnips,  Endive,  and  Winter  Onions.— The 
wet  cold  weather  which  we  have  had  has  been  auythiug  but  suited 
to  the  growth  of  Tomatoes;  oh  walls,  keep  them  well  thinned  out, 
and  closely  fastened  up,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  got  all  the  sun  aud 
light  possible,  which  will  promote  a  disposition  to  flower,  otherwise 
the  cold  autumn  nights  will  be  upon  them  before  they  have  time  to 
ripen  fruit  in  anything  like  satisfactory  quantities.  If  they  are 
erowinc  over.strongly,  do  not  give  water  until  they  flag  a  little,  which 
will  induce  them  to  bear.  Sow  more  Turnips  now  wherever  room 
can  be  found,  as  it  is  important  to  get  these  in  at  once,  or  they  will 
not  have  a  chance  to  attain  a  useful  size  before  winter.  Also  put 
in  a  little  more  Endive,  both  Batavian  and  Green  Curled.  Winter 
Onions  should  likewise  be  put  in,  in  well.prepared  ground,  and  in 
rows  a  foot  apart.  Globe  and  White  Tripoli  and  Giant  Eooca  are 
the  best. 

Drying  Herbs. — These  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  open  their  flowers.  In  drying  them,  two  methods  are  employed  ; 
one  is  to  tie  them  into  bunches,  as  soon  as  out,  and  hang  them  up  iu  a 
room  or  shed  ;  the  other  is  to  first  lay  them  out  in  the  sun  to  dry ; 
by  both  these  methods  the  quality  is  deteriorated.  It  fermentation 
takes  place  sufficient  to  discolour  the  leaves,  such  as  occurs,  more  or 
less  when  herbs  are  tied  up  in  bunches  whilst  green  and  sappy,  their 
best  pi-operties  are  destroyed.  In  confirmation  of  this,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  point  to  the  extreme  care  taken  by  the  growers  of 
Lavender,  Mint,  &c.,  for  distilling;  for  such  purposes  they  are  not 
allowed  to  lie  together,  even  for  a  few  hours.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
herbs  are  exposed  to  the  sun,  much  of  their  strength  is  dissipated  ; 
they  become  quite  brown,  and  that  fresh  green  appearance  which  they 
possess  when  the  drying  is  well  managed  is  destroyed.  Bat  when 
herbs  have  been  improperly  treated,  loss  of  strength  is  not  the  worst 
result  •  there  is  always  imparted  to  them  a  disagreeable  flavour.  In 
drying  herbs,  an  open  shed  or  room,  where  plenty  of  air  can  be  given, 
is  necessary.  Stretch  out  a  piece  of  netting,  such  as  is  used  for  pro- 
tecting fruit  from  birds,  wire  netting,  if  at  hand,  will  do  ;  on  this  lay 
the  herbs  (which  should  be  cut,  when  quite  dry)  thinly  ;  thus  treated, 
air  acts  upon  them  from  all  sides,  and  they  dry  quickly,  which  is  the 
primary  object,  without  losing  their  best  properties.  When  perfectly 
dry,  put  them  loosely  in  white  paper  bags,  tie  them  up,  and  hang 
them  where  they  will  be  free  from  damp,  or  they  will  become  mouldy. 
Herbs  treated  in  this  way,  will  be  found  to  be  but  little  inferior  to 
such  as  are  fresh  cut.  Sage  should  now  be  propagated  by  slips, 
takin"  off  middling-sized  branches,  and  inserting  them  moderately 
deep  in  the  ground  in  rows,  where  they  are  to  be  grown  ;  if  the 
weather  becomes  dry,  give  them  plenty  of  water  until  they  are 
rooted.  The  advantage  of  growing  Sage  from  slips  or  cuttings  is 
that  plants  so  produced  have  not  such  a  disposition  to  flower  as  those 
raised  from  seed.  

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 
Vines. — Late  varieties  will  now  require  to  have  their  young 
growths  pinched  two  and  three  times  a  week,  as  it  is  better  to  go 
over  them  frequently  than  allow  the  wood  to  grow  for  a  number  of 
feet  and  then  remove  it.  Gros  Colman,  after  being  stopped  the  first 
time,  never  afterwards  makes  many  young  growths.  The  leaves  of 
this  variety  are  v(!ry  liable  to  become  shrivelled  in  autumn,  before 
the  fruit  is  quite  ripe  ;  therefore,  in  older  to  have  the  foliage  fresh 
as  Ion"  as  possible,  the  lateral  growths  should  be  left  three  or  four 
leaves  in  length.  Every  opportunity  must  now  be  taken  to  encourage 
the  development  of  late  Grapes,  as  one  mouth  of  bright  summer 
weather,  properly  utilised,  is  of  more  benefit  than  two  later  in  the 
season.  Grapes  being  now  frequently  transferred  from  one  place 
to  another,  packing  ought  to  receive  careful  attention.  Grapes  are, 
however,  not  so  easily  injnred  by  travelling  as  some  other  fruits; 
but  the  bloom  is  apt  to  get  rubbed,  and  without  bloom  the  appearance 
of  the  fruit  is  deteriorated.     Single  bunches,  or  a  few  pounds,  should 


be  wrapped  up  in  tissue  paper  and  placed  in  a  box  made  of  half-inch 
deal,  as  near  tho  size  of  the  quantity  it  is  destined  to  contain  as 
possible.  A  layer  of  paper  shavings  should  be  laid  along  the  bottom, 
and,  as  each  bunch  is  placed  in  the  box,  a  small  quantity  of  the 
shavings  should  be  placed  between  it  and  the  next  bunch,  enough  of 
the  same  material  being  laid  over  the  top  of  the  whole,  before  putting 
on  the  lid,  as  will  prevent  any  of  the  bunches  from  getting  displaced. 
Screws  should  be  used  for  fastening  down  the  lid,  as  they  can  be  put 
in  and  taken  out  without  shaking  the  box  or  splitting  the  wood. 
Baskets  with  close-shntting  lids  may  be,  and  often  are,  used  ;  but 
they  are  not  so  secure  as  the  wooden  boxes.  When  large  quantities 
are  being  packed,  no  wrapping  or  stuffing  between  the  bunches  is 
necessary.  If  a  lining  of  paper  shavings  be  placed  round  the  box  or 
basket,  and  the  bunches  are  laid  closely  against  each  other,  they  will 
travel  a  long  distance,  and  stand  much  knocking  about,  without  being 
iu  any  way  injured.  This  is  the  safest,  easiest,  and  cheapest  way  of 
packing  large  quantities  of  Grapes. 

Pines. — Large  suckers,  which  were  rooted  a  month  or  two  ago, 
may  now  be  shifted  into  their  fruiting  pots.  They  will  make  con. 
siderable  growth  before  the  end  of  the  season,  and,  at  the  latest, 
will  be  in  fruit  by  this  time  next  year.  Treat  them  as  plants  with 
no  roots  for  a  week  or  two  after  potting.  As  plants  from  which  the 
fruit  has  been  cut  are  thrown  away  space  will  be  made  to  admit  of 
thinning  out,  aud  re-arranging  the  young  stock  of  fruiting  Queens. 
The  best  plants  generally  are  those  which  aro  grown  far  enough 
apart  to  prevent  leaves  from  intertwining.  Continue  to  pot  suckers 
as  they  become  fit  for  separation  from  the  parent  plants. — J.  MuiR. 

The  Plowrer  Garden  and  Pleasure  Ground. 

The  present  season,  with  its  plentiful  rainfall,  has  been  favourable 
to  the  development  of  most  kinds  of  bedding  plants,  and,  although 
there  may,  in  some  instances,  be  a  slight  deficiency  of  bloom,  should 
the  weather  improve,  this  will  not  long  be  the  case.  Each  flower-bed 
should  now  be  as  perfect  as  possible.  The  time  is  close  at  hand  when 
it  will  be  necessary  to  propagate  plants  for  next  year.  But  before 
doing  this  it  will  be  advisable  to  make  a  careful  inspection  of  present 
arrangements,  and  note  any  faults  that  may  be  perceptible  iu  order 
that  they  may  not  be  repeated.  It  is  also  necessary  to  decide  soon 
as  to  the  intended  arrangements  for  next  season,  so  that  the  necessary 
quantities  of  plants  required  may  be  ascertained,  and  preparations 
made  for  their  propagation.  It  is  always  advisable  to  do  this  in 
preference  to  proceeding  in  a  hap-hazard  manner,  the  result  of 
which  is  not  nnfrequently  more  plants  of  some  kinds  than  are  really 
required,  aud  a  corresponding  deficiency  of  others,  a  circumstance 
which  very  often  prevents  contemplated  arrangements  from  being 
properly  carried  out.  It  is  always  advisable,  however,  to  prepare  a 
sufficiency  of  plants  for  the  different  beds,  and,  if  we  err  at  all,  it  is 
best  to  do  so  on  the  safe  side.  The  late  showery  weather  having  been 
exceedingly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  Grass  and  weeds  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  mowing  machine  or  the  scythe  constantly  at 
work.  Flower-beds  and  gravel  walks  too  should  be  kept  free  from 
weeds  of  all  sorts.  Beds  planted  in  the  carpet  style  will  require 
unremitting  attention  to  keep  them  in  order,  as  souie  of  the  free, 
growing  plants  used  for  this  purpose,  such  as  the  Golden  Feather 
Pyrethrum,  encouraged  by  the  wet  weather,  are  growing  with  unusual 
luxuriance,  and  are  inclined  to  encroach  unduly  upon  their  more 
tender  neighbours,  such  as  tho  Alternantheras  and  Coleuses,  which, 
on  account  of  the  comparatively  cold  and  sunless  weather  recently 
experienced,  have  not  made  that  rapid  progress  which  they  generally 
do. — P.  Geiete,  Cidford,  Bunj  St.  lidinunds. 


Rare  Irises  in  Oxfordshire. — I.  susiana  is  out  of  flower  now. 
It  is  quite  hardy  here,  though  no  doubt  it  does  better  iu  a  pit.  How 
is  it  that  we  see  so  little  mention  of  I.  iberica  .'  It  is  supposed  to  bo 
rather  a  difficult  plant  to  manage,  but  we  find  it  do  well  here  in 
ordinai'y  saudy  loam.  The  flower  is  by  a  long  way  the  best  I  have 
seen ;  much  superior  to  I.  susiana,  of  which  at  first  glance  it  reminds 
one.  It  blooms  about  the  beginning  of  May  ;  theflower  is  of  enormous 
size,  and  the  plant  only  about  10  inches  in  height.  I.  Kosmpferi  and  its 
varieties  aro  very  good,  and  will  be  in  bloom  in  a  day  or  two.  Messrs. 
Henderson  have  a  fine  collection  in  their  Wellington  Road  Nurseries. 
To  attempt  to  mention  many  of  the  best  Irises  in  my  garden 
would  be  too  long  an  undertaking ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
a  tribute  of  praise  to  I.  ochroleuca,  which  is  now  past  its  best. 
Tliere  is  a  large  patch  of  it  here  in  a  moist  border  (aud  moisture  is 
essential  to  its  full  development)  which  is  5  feet  in  height,  crowded 
with  cream-coloured  flowers,  with  yellow  markings.  It  is  quite 
distinct,  and  is  an  indispensable  plant.  I.  sibirica,  and  its  white 
varieties,  ai-e  good,  and  will  grow  in  any  wet  and  bad  soil.  I. 
germanica,  and  its  numerous  varieties,  we  have  growing  in,  I  might 
almost  say,  thousands,  about  the  wild  garden. — OxoN. 
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HEATED  WALLS  v.  GLASS  CASES. 
Flued  or  heated  walls  were  at  one  time  serviceable  garden 
structures,  but  cheap  glass  and  other  circumstances  have 
tended  to  bring  them  into  disrepute.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
improvements  which  have  been  effected  in  hothouse  building 
in  recent  times,  and  more  especially  in  wall  copings,  which  are 
now  almost  a  substitute  for  glass  screens,  and  comparatively 
inexpensive,  heated  walls  assume  a  new  aspect,  and  I  think  it 
can  be  shown  that  such  structures,  with  the  aid  of  copings,  are 
quite  as  effective  protectors  as  glass  cases ;  in  some  respects, 
perhaps,  better  for  trees,  and  certainly  not  half  so  costly.  I  may 
observe  that  some  of  the  finest  crops  of  Peaches  ever  produced 
were  grown  on  flued  walls  with  11-in.  board  copings,  and  these 
were  not  chance  crops,  but  were  produced  as  regularly  as  the 
year  came  round  by  the  judicious  use  of  heated  walls.  It  is 
recorded  that  a  Mr.  Harrison,  in  one  of  the  coldest  localities  of 
Yorkshire,  where  Peaches  would  hardly  ripen  on  an  ordinary 
wall  in  the  most  favourable  seasons,  produced  such  enormous 
crops  of  Peaches,  of  excellent  quality,  and  with  such  regularity 
that  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  deputed  Dr.  Nochden  to 
visit  Mr.  Harrison,  and  report  on  his  method  of  culture,  which 
simply  consisted  of  careful  training,  and  protection  by  means 
of  heated  walls,  and  sometimes  branches  hung  over  the  trees. 
This  was  forty  years  ago  or  more,  and  the  Report  will  be 
found  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  transactions  of  about  that 

t  date.  Otherinstances,  too,  could  be  furnished.  I  am  acquainted 
with  a  garden  in  one  of  the  coldest  districts  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  where  Apricots  would  have  been  a  most  precarious 
crop  but  for  the  flued  wall.  With  this  assistance  the  crops  were 
regular  and  most  abundant ;  the  thinnings  of  the  young  fruit 
used  to  amount  to  basketfuls.  It  is  not  proposed  here,  however, 
to  restore  the  old  flued  walls,  but  to  heat  walls  in  a  more 
perfect  and  economical  way  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes  ;  but 
first  let  us  look  at  die  comparative  cost  and  utility  of  heated 
walls  versus  Peach  cases  or  Peach  houses,  which  they  practically 
are  nowadaj-s.  As  to  the  protective  power  of  regular  Peach 
cases,  glazed  as  they  are  now,  from  top  to  bottom,  with  venti- 

.  lators  back  and  front,  so  that  they  can  be  shut  up  at  night,  I 
can  assert  from  experience  that  7°  of  frost  are  as  much  as 
they  will  ward  off  under  ordinary  circumstances.  And  as  the 
trees  in  such  structures  are  unavoidably  hurried  into  flower  at 
a  period  in  spring  when  12°  or  15°  of  frost  are  not  uncommon, 
the  crop  is  not  unfrequently  destroyed ;  and  this  fact  has 
induced  many  to  heat  their  Peach  cases  with  pipes,  thus 
turning  what  was  originally  intended  as  a  cheap  IPeach  case 
into  an  expensive  house.  It  should  be  stated  that  during 
favourable  weather  in  February  and  March,  glass  cases  are  hot 
structures  in  the  daytime,  and  force  the  trees  into  flower  and  leaf 
sooner  than  is  desirable  ;  and  they  have  consequently  to  be  then 
pushed  on,  for  stagnation  of  growth  after  the  flowering  stage  is 
fatal  to  Peaches.  This  drawback  is,  however,  avoided  by 
heated  walls,  for  the  heat  need  not  be  applied  till  the  trees  start 
into  growth  at  the  natural  season,  when  there  is  less  danger  of 
frost.  Another  disadvantage  of  glass  oases  is  that  in  hot 
summers  the  crops  ripen  sooner  than  they  are  wanted,  unless 
the  ventilation  is  on  an  imusuallyample  scale.  On  the  other 
hand,  glass  copings,  18  inches  wide,  are  frost  proof,  I  believe,  up 
to  5°  or  6"  ;  it  has  been  put  as  high  as  10"  and  12°,  by  practical 
cultivators,  but  that  is  doubtful,  for  a  coping  cannot  do  more 
than  a  regular  roof.  However,  putting  the  protective  power 
of  the  coping  at  5°,  and  that  of  a  heated  wall  at  the  same 
figure,  we  have  a  structure  frost  proof  up  to  10° — nearly 
twice  as  much  as  that  afforded  by  a  glass  case.  In  other 
respects,  the  merits  of  a  coped  and  heated  wall  and  glass  case 
are  about  equal ;  but,  as  regards  the  flavour  and  colour  of  the 
fruit,  those  on  the  open  wall  have  no  doubt  the  advantage, 
being  always  exposed  to  the  air.  And  now  ag  to  the  com- 
parative cost  of  the  system  ;  judging  from  the  estimates  I  have 
seen,  and  from  the  plans  and  specifications  of  a  professional 
builder  now  before  me,  the  cost  of  heating  a  wall  by  a  coil  of 
3-inch  pipes,  and  furnishing  a  glass  coping  18  inches  wide  for 
the  top,  would  be  from  6s.  to  7s.  6d.  per  foot  run,  more  or  less, 
according  to  circumstances  ;  but,  as  a  hollow  wall  is  less  expen- 
sive than  a  solid  one  of  the  same  thickness,  such  as  would  be 
required  for  a  lean-to  Peach  case,  the  actual  outlay  would  be 


something  less  in  the  end.  The  cost  of  a  complete  glass 
screen  of  the  cheapest  serviceable  description  for  a  wall  13  feet 
high  would  be  about  30s.  or  35s.  per  running  foot  at  present 
prices,  not  including  front  brickwork,  if  any,  or  supports 
— a  vast  difference  when  we  come  to  speak  of  a  Peach  wall 
100  feet  long  or  so.  The  question  has  been  stated  fairly  on 
both  sides  to  enable  cultivators  to  judge  for  themselves  ;  but, 
granting  the  heated  wall  to  be  equal  to  the  screen  for  Peach 
culture,  its  smaller  cost  will  be  sufficient  to  give  it  the  prefe- 
rence whenever  the  object  is  simply  protection  from  early  or 
late  frosts. 

Whether  for  convenience  or  economy,  hot-water  pipes  are 
best  for  heating  a  wall.  The  old  flue  syste'm  is  cumber- 
some, inconvenient,  and  by  it  it  is  impossible  to  warm 
the  wall  as  equally  over  its  whole  surface  as  pipes  enable  one 
to  do.  A  space  enclosed  by  bricks  on  all  sides  is  easily 
heated,  but  to  have  a  lasting  reservoir  of  hot  air  the  space 
should  be  as  considerable  as  can  be  secured  consistently  with 
the  stability  of  the  wall.  Any  intelligent  bricklayer  under- 
stands how  to  build  a  hollow  wall,  which,  to  be  heated  with 
pipes,  would  i-eq  aire  to  be  about  2  feet  thick,  the  back  of  the 
wall  being  two  bricks  thick  or  10  inches,  and  the  front  one 
brick.  This  would  leave  the  inner  cavity  about  9  inches  wide. 
To  give  stability,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  hot  air  from  the 
pipes  reaching  the  top  too  speedily,  the  wall  would  require  to 
be  secured  by  stone  ties  in  the  usual  way — say  three  rows, 
excluding  the  coping  stone — 4  feet  asunder.  These  stones  or 
flags  should  be  laid  about  2  inches  apart,  to  permit  the  ascent 
of  warm  air  from  the  pipes,  which  would,  of  course,  be  laid 
along  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  and  the  stokehole  would  be  at 
one  end.  A  small  boiler  would  heat  a  long  brick  wall,  as  the 
heat  would  accumulate  rapidly  between  such  non-conducting 
materials  as  bricks ;  and  besides,  the  purpose  is  not  to  make 
the  bricks  hot,  but  only  to  communicate  a  warm  glow  to  their 
outer  surface  during  the  time  when  the  trees  are  in  flower  in 
spring,  and  in  autumn  when  the  wood  is  ripening.  To  facili- 
tate training  operations,  and  also  to  save  the  wall,  the  trees 
should  be  trained  on  a  wire  trellis ;  but,  as  Peaches  ripen 
better  close  to  the  bricks  than  away  from  them,  the  wires 
should  not  be  more  than  half  an  inch  from  the  wall,  which 
should  not  be  whitewashed,  but  left  its  natural  colour. 
As  regards  culture,  it  differs  in  no  way  from  the  usual  method 
practised  under  glass.  The  object  should  always  be  to  pro- 
mote a  vigorous  growth,  and  to  cut  back  as  little  as  possible — ■ 
a  practice  wholly  unnecessary  and  undesirable  except  in  the 
case  of  ill-matured  wood,  an  evil  only  resulting  from  insufli- 
cient  heat  and  too  thick  training.  Fined  walls  after  the 
old  fashion  have,  perhaps,  been  most  frequently  employed  in 
the  north  and  in  Scotland,  where  they  not  only  benefited  the 
trees,  but  used  to  be  excellent  protectors  of  early  Lettuce, 
French  Beans,  and  Potatoes,  planted  just  within  the  influence 
of  the  radiation  from  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  and  I  have  seen 
in  such  places  marvellous  productions  in  the  way  of  early 
seedlings  of  all  kinds,  such  as  the  modern  gardener  does  not 
think  of  raising  anywhere  but  in  his  glass  houses.  In  recom- 
mending heated  walls,  therefore,  I  am  not  proposing  a  return 
to  an  old  or  obsolete  practice,  but  to  one  of  proved  utility  that 
is  capable  of  greater  amplification  with  our  present  appliances 
than  ever  it  has  been  at  any  former  period.  Peaches  are  still 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  the  wealthiest  classes  in  this 
country,  for  at  the  cheapest  season  they  can  seldom  be 
bought  worth  eating  under  a  shilling  apiece,  and  this  price 
hardly  pays  the  grower  taking  one  year  with  another.  Any 
plan,  therefore,  which  tends  to  cheapen  this  production,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  render  crops  more  secure,  if  not  almost 
certain,  deserves  attention.  W. 


GRAFTED   STANDARD  GOOSEBERRIES. 

By  growing  Gooseberries  in  the  form  of  standards  their  productive- 
ness is  increased,  and  the  fraits  themselves  grow  larger  th!\ii  1  have 
ever  seen  them  on  plants  that  stood  on  their  own  roots.  Tlie  stock  on 
which  the  Gooseberry  is  "worked"  in  Germany,  when  it  is  giown  as 
a  standard,  is  Ribes  aureum,  a  perfectly  hardy  shrub,  often  found  in 
gardens  on  account  of  its  little  yellow  sweet-scented  flowers.  To 
secure  a  large  stock  of  this  in  the  shortest  possible  time  it  is  necessary 
to  have  or  plant  old  bushes  in  good  rich  soil.     As  soon  as  the  young 
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bottom  shoots  get  from  3  to  3  feet  high,  they  must  be  covered  with 
loose  soil  to  the  height  of  about  6  inches,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  push 
roots  from  their  lower  ends.  A  tew  cuts  in  the  bark,  where  such 
young  roots  should  appear,  will  help  their  production  materially. 
They  should  have  plenty  of  water  all  through  the  dry  season  In 
August  or  the  first  part  of  September  some  trimming  is  necessary. 
Remove  all  the  small  and  weakly  wood  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
remainder.  Wherever  two  or  three  good  top  branches  are  found  on 
one  shoot  leave  them,  and  on  such  plants  graft  both  Gooseberries 
and  Currants,  or  different  sorts  of  each  kind.  To  make  sure  of  getting 
stocks  with  branched  heads,  stop  the  required  number  of  shoots  at  the 
proper  time,  when  they  are  about  4  feet  high.  In  autumn,  when  the 
plants  have  dropped  their  foliage,  dig  all  around  the  old  plants,  and 
take  off  such  young  shoots  as  are  strong  and  well  rooted.  They 
should  then  be  potted  in  a  soil  that  contains  plenty  of  sand  and  leaf- 
mould  ;  place  them  in  a  cold  frame  and  cover  them  when  the  weather 
gets  cold.  About  Christmas  or  a  little  after  remove  them  to  a  green, 
house  that  is  kept  at  an  average  tempeiature  of  from  45°  to  55',  and 
in  a  short  time  they  will  make  a  start  and  can  be  grafted.  As  tying 
material  use  common  paper  spread  over  thinly  with  some  grafting  wax, 
and  cut  into  narrow  strips  about  6  inches  long.  This  is  better  than  cotton 
or  any  other  tying  material.  During  the  grafting,  and  after  it  is  done, 
the  house  should  be  kept  in  a  moderately  warm  and  moist  state,  and 
must  be  shaded  whenever  the  sun  shines  out  brightly.  In  from  two 
to  three  weeks  the  buds  on  the  graft,  as  well  as  those  on  the  stem, 
will  commence  to  swell  and  the  latter  should  be  taken  off  as  fast  as 
they  appear.  A  light  sprinkling  with  tepid  water  must  be  given 
daily  as  soon  as  you  see  some  leaves  breaking  on  the  scion.  Thus 
they  should  be  kept  til-l  all  danger  of  frost  is  over  ;  then  take  your 
plants  carefully  out  of  the  pots  and  plant  them  ont  of  doors  in  a 
nursery  or  in  their  permanent  places.  There  they  will  require  a  few 
ties  to  suitable  sticks  to  keep  them  straight  and  protect  them  against 
wind.  Even  the  first  year  after  grafting  you  may  expect  a  crop  of 
large  showy  frnit. — "  Gardeners'  Monthly." 


BLACK-HBAUTEDNESS  IN  ST.  MICHAEL  PINES. 
I  OBSERVE  (see  p.  54)  that  exception  is  taken  to  what  I  have  stated  con. 
cerning  the  evils  that  result  to  these  Pines  from  having  their  stems 
placed  in  water  during  their  transit  to  London,  on  the  ground  that  my 
"opinions  are  not  based  on  the  examination  of  such  St.  Michael  Pines  as 
are  known  in  the  London  market."  Now,  I  distinctly  stated  that  my 
opinions  were  founded  on,  first,  a  well  known  law  of  Nature,  viz.,  that 
water  would  be  absorbed  by  the  fruit  so  long  as  its  stem  was  in  ic  in 
the  warm  hold  of  a  ship,  and  that,  less  or  more,  decomposition  would 
take  place  where  this  water  mingled  with  the  sugar  in  the  fruit ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  I  stated  that,  from  an  examination  of  fruit  that 
had  come  direct  from  the  "  London  market,"  I  found  my  theory 
amply  confirmed ;  and  I  say,  on  excellent  authority,  that  fruit  in  such 
a  state  is  not  only  unwholesome,  but  dangerous  to  health.  The  writer 
of  theparagraphinquestioumustbeawarethathundredsof  these  Pines 
come  to  hand  in  London.all  but  worthless,  from  the  cause  just  assigned. 
As  an  example,  take  the  results  of  one  day's  sale  in  Pudding  Lane, 
where  twenty-seven  lots,  of  from  one  to  ten  Pines  each,  sold  at  an 
average  price  of  something  under  83.  each  ;  many  sold  at  2s.  and 
4s.  each  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  Pine,  which  made  36s.,  and 
which  had  a  double  anchor  brand  on  it,  no  lot  made  more  than  10s.  6d. 
each.  This  was  on  the  5th  of  April,  1875,  a  date  on  which  I  was 
getting  5s.  and  7s.  6d.  per  pound  for  home-grown  Pines.  Will  your 
correspondent  say  what  he  thinks  caused  this  difference  in  market 
value  ?  If  he  is  interested,  as  I  have  little  doubt  he  is,  in  the  impor. 
t  ition  of  St.  Michael  Pines,  let  him  take  a  hint  from  what  I  wrote  on 
this  subject ;  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  him,  it  can  be  of  none  to  me. 

Tweed  Vineyard.  W.  Thomson. 


Registering  Orchards. — Now  orchards  and  fruit  gardens  are 
very  frequently  made,  and  some  of  these  contain  many  varieties.  The 
1  ibels  are  placed  on  the  trees,  and  the  owner  has  no  difficulty  in  knowing 
exch.  But  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  and  before  the  trees 
b  ;ar,  these  labels  will  be  gone,  and  if  he  trusts  to  his  memory,  he  will 
fill  to  remember  the  names.  A  few  minutes  of  time  spent  in  making 
a  regular  register  of  the  names  in  some  book  to  which  he  can  always 
rjadily  turn  will  save  him  much  future  trouble.  This  care  is 
especially  necessary  where  trees  have  been  planted  to  fill  vacancies, 
differing  from  those  among  which  they  stand. 

Apple  Trees  from  Cuttings. — Enquiry  is  made  of  ns  if  the 
practice  of  inserting  an  Apple  graft  into  a  Potato  and  planting  it,  as 
we  sometimes  see  recommended,  will  cause  the  graft  to  throw  out 
roots  and  grow — the  Potato  furnishing  moisture  to  the  graft  till  it 
supplies  itself  with  roots.     We  gave  this  method  a  trial  in  our  early 


days,  and  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  weeks  we  found  a  profusion  of  roots 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  graft,  but  they  were  the  roots  of  the  Potato 
and  not  of  the  Apple.  No  other  result  was  ever  reached.  The 
graft,  however,  may  be  made  to  throw  out  roots  if  inserted,  not  into 
a  Potato,  but  into  another  Apple  root,  constituting  what  is  known  as 
root-grafting. 

Pears  Grafted  on  Apple  Trees. — Can  I  get  good  Pears  by 
grafting  them  on  Apple  trees. — Subsceiber.  [Very  few  kinds  of 
Pears  succeed  when  grafted  on  the  Apple.  The  Pear  branches 
usually  break  off,  in  a  few  years,  at  the  point  of  junction.  The  only 
sort  that  we  have  ever  succeeded  in  fruiting  on  the  Apple,  for  many 
years  successively,  is  the  Summer  Bon  Chretien — a  coarse,  second-rate 
Pear.  If  this  sort  is  grafted  in  the  centre  of  an  Apple  tree,  so  that 
the  wind  cannot  break  it  off,  it  will  bear  fair  crops  for  many  years.] 

Fruit  and  Leaf-buds. — A  clear  illustration  of  the  infiuence  of 
rank  growth  in  preventing  the  formation  of  fruit  buds,  is  shown  by 
experiments  made  in  Colorado,  where  the  practice  of  irrigation  is  so 
common.  Peach  trees,  which  are  irrigated  the  season  through,  con. 
tinue  growing  late,  and  form  but  few  fruit  buds  ;  when  not  irrigated, 
the  growth  is  moderate  and  well  ripened,  and  fruit  buds  are  produced 
in  abundance. 

Afi&nity  in  Grafting. — "A.  E."  asks  "how  near  must  the 
affinity  be  between  grafts  and  stocks,  in  order  that  they  may  succeed  ?  " 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  distinct  rule,  except  that  they  must  be 
nearly  related.  Usually  the  operation  will  succeed  between  species 
of  the  same  genus,  but  this  does  not  always  hold  true,  for  the  culti- 
vated Cherry  will  not  take  on  the  common  wild  Cherry.  The  Pear 
succeeds  much  better  on  the  Quince  (although  they  are  of  different 
genera)  than  on  the  Apple,  belonging  to  the  same.  The  texture  of 
the  wood  seems  to  have  more  influence  than  mere  affinity  in  this  case. 
It  ia  rare,  however,  for  the  operation  to  succeed  between  trees  of 
different  genera,  although  sometimes  successful  between  those 
nearly  allied  of  the  same  natural  order.  We  often  see  extravagant 
statements  by  which  the  ignorant  are  imposed  on.  Some  years  ago 
a  story  went  the  round  of  the  newspapers  that  if  the  Peach  were 
grafted  on  the  Willow,  the  fruit  would  have  no  stones.  A  similarity 
in  the  shape  of  the  leaves  led  some  to  believe  that  grafting  would 
succeed,  though  the  two  trees  are  far  separated  in  affinity.  The 
statement  was  true  that  there  would  be  no  stones,  for  there  would  be 
neither  Peaches,  stems,  nor  leaves.  Some  years  ago  we  saw  a 
"  professional "  grafter  inserting  scions  of  the  Chestnut  into  trees  of 
the  Horse  Chestnut.  A  similarity  in  the  name,  and  a  fancied  resem. 
blance  of  the  nuts  had  suggested  the  attempt.  The  owner  called  to 
us,  "  Mr.  T.  can  we  graft  the  common  Chestnut  upon  the  Horse  Chest, 
nut  ?"  Certainly,  we  replied.  "  Will  they  be  pretty  sm-e  to  grow  ?  " 
"  Not  at  all — they  will  never  grow — belonging,  as  they  do,  to  widely 
separated  natural  orders."  The  dead  grafts  remaining,  showed  the 
result. — "The  Cultivator." 

Canada  as  a  Fruit  Garden. — We  have  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  the  "  Report  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  for  1874,"  a  large  pamphlet  of  more  than  150 
pages  of  unusually  interesting  matter.  We  observe  that  over 
£260  were  expended  in  distributing  trees  and  plants  among 
the  members  for  testing  their  value  and  adaptability  to  the  different 
regions  of  the  country,  the  reports  from  which  will  afford  important 
information  in  future.  The  condensed  information  in  this  volume 
from  different  sources,  of  which  there  are  twenty-four  reports  from 
Nova  Scotia,  constitute  a  valuable  portion.  About  sixty  pages  are 
occupied  with  reports  on  destructive  and  beneficial  insects,  chiefly 
compiled  from  the  best  authorities.  It  appears  that  there  are  some 
portions  of  Canada  admirably  adaptei  to  fruit  growing,  especially 
those  regions  protected  by  Lake  Huron.  Owen  Sound  sends  very 
favourable  reports,  although  in  nearly  45°  north  latitude — being  about 
the  same  as  the  Grand  Traverse  region  in  Michigan,  receiving  similar 
shelter  from  the  north  and  west,  and,  like  that  region,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  long-keeping  Apples.  From  the  address  o£ 
the  president,  Mr.  Burnet,  we  learn  that  even  Peaches  do  well  there  on 
elevated  and  low  hills,  while,  as  has  been  long  known  elsewhere,  they 
are  failures  on  low,  rich  bottom  lands.  Its  speciality,  however,  is 
Plums,  as  well  as  Apples.  There  is  no  curculio,  no  leaf-roller,  no 
borer.  In  short,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  that  portion  of 
Canada  which  lies  between  the  great  lakes  is  capable  of  producing 
the  finest  of  orchard  and  small  fruits,  as  we  oui'selves,  indeed,  can 
testify,  having  visited  the  region. 


Eead's  Scarlet-fleshed  Melon.— This  has  fully  maintained  the  high 
character  which  I  recoivfd  with  it.  It  is  robust  in  habit  and  produces  follago 
ot:  great  Hul)atancQ.  It  is  most  prohfic,  sets  freely,  and  swells  off  evenly  and 
well.  Several  plants  of  it  in  our  early  house  here,  ripened  otf  eight  fruits  of 
4  lbs.  each  ;  while  those  on  which  there  were  four  and  six  fruits  were  nearly 
6  lbs.  each.  It  ia  a  handsome  fruit,  finely  netted,  and  altogether  the  best 
scarlet-fruited  Melon  with  which  I  am  acquainted.— J.  Geoom,  Henham, 
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INSECTIVOEOUS  PLANTS* 
Da.  Hooker's  address  to  the  British  Association  last  year 
made  the  public  aware  that  Mr.  Darwin  has  been  for  a  length 
of  time  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  certain  plants  which 
he  conceived  to  be  endowed  with  insectivorous  properties,  and 
that  a  work  from  his  pen,  fully  detailing  the  views  and  the 
facts  on  which  they  are  founded,  might  soon  be  looked  for. 
That  work  is  now  before  us.  Its  main  purport  is  to  prove  the 
proposition  announced  for  him  by  Dr.  Hooker,  three-fourths 
of  it  being  taken  up  with  the  facts,  experiments,  and  infer- 
ences, drawn  from  one  or  two  of  the  most  strikingly-endowed 
species ;  but  there  is  also  a  considerable  amount  of  very 
interesting  secondary  matter  relating  to  other  allied  species 
which  he  had  examined  in  less  detail.  To  give  a  fair  idea  of 
the  book  it  would  reqviire  to  be  viewed  from  two  different 


'enlarged  about 

stand  points,  cue  looking  to  the  general  question  opened  up 
by  Mr.  Darwin,  whether  the  plants  in  question  are  carnivorous 
or  not ;  the  other  accepting  that  position,  and,  on  it  as  a  basis, 
examining  the  different  means  by  which  the  end  is  attained, 
or  supposed  to  be  attained,  in  different  species.  We  have  not 
space  for  an  examination  of  the  work  from  both  points  of 
view ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  abstract  question  has,  perhaps, 
at  this  time  most  interest  for  our  readers,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  a  review,  necessarily  very  brief  and  imperfect,  of 


Fig.  3.— Drosera  roLmulifolia.    Leaf  (enlarged),  with  the  tentacles  on  one  side 
inflected  over  a  bit  of  meat  placed  on  the  disk. 

the  proof  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Darwin,  and  an  enquiry 
into  how  far  it  seems  to  be  conclusive. 

The  broad  proposition  maintained  by  Mr.  Darwin  is,  that 
certain  plants,  which  he  indicates,  chiefly  belonging  to  the 
Droseracea3  or  Sundews,  are  insectivorous.  This  entails  the 
minor  positions,  that  they  catch  insects,  that  they  kill  them,  that 
they  swallow  and  digest  them— that  is,  absorb  their  juices,  and 
assimilate  them.  All  this  Mr.  Darwin  maintains  that  they  do. 
They  catch  them,  some  (as  Drosophyllum)  by  the  secretion 
and  exudation  of  a  viscid  fluid,  to  -which  any  insects  that 
alight  on  it  adhere  in  the  same  way  that  they  do  to  the  sticky 

*  "Insectivorous  Plants."    By  Charles  Darwin,    Murray.    1876. 


gum  surrounding  the  bud  of  the  Horse  Chestnut  orthe  corolla  of 
many  Cape  Heaths,  for  neither  of  which  is  any  carnivorous  power 
claimed  by  Mr.  Darwin  ;  others  (as  the  various  species  of 
Drosera,  especially  Drosera  rotundifolia)  by  the  use  of  sensi- 
tive appendages  on  the  leaf  as  shown  in  fig.  1,  which  is  a 
side  view  of  the  leaf  of  D.  rotundifolia.  These  have  been  well 
named  tentacles  by  Mr.  Darwin.  Each  is  tipped  with  a  knob, 
from  which  oozes  a  sUmy  secretion  (from  the  glittering  of 
which,  in  the  sun,  the  plant  has  received  the  name  of  Sundew), 
and  each  has  the  power  of  bending,  either  independently  or  con- 
jointly with  the  rest,  covering  and  detaining  by  their  secretion 
any  small  insect  that  they  may  have  captured.  Fig.  2  shows 
one-half  of  them  so  bent  over,  and  the  other  erect.  In  a 
third  species,  Venus'  Fly-trap  (Diona^amuscipula)  the  tentacles 
are  replaced,  or,  at  least,  their  office  is  performed  by  a  series 
of  spines  along  the  margin  of  the  leaf,  like  a  chcoaux-da- 
frisc,  which,  when  the  two  sides  of  the  leaf  close  together, 
interlace,  and  act  as  prison  bars,  preventing  anything  between 
the  sides  escaping.  In  a  fourth  plant  (Utricularia  vulgaris,  a 
water  plant  common  in  ditches  in  some  parts  of  England),  the 
leaves  bear  bladders,  which  have  an  opening  closed  by  a  sensi- 
tive valve,  which  opens  mysteriously  for  the  admission  of 
insects,  but  closes  firmly  against  their  exit.  All  the  latter 
contrivances,  it  will  be  seen,  depend  on  a  power  of  motion  iu 
certain  parts,  apparently  at  the  will  of  the  plant,  but  in  reality 
under  the  stimulus  of  some  existing  caiise,  which  induces  the 
required  action.  This  irritability  or  sensitiveness  is  no  new 
thing  in  plants ;  it  is  present  in  many,  as,  for  example,  the 
Sensitive  Plant,  where  it  is  not  thought  to  be  necessarily  of 
beneficial  use  to  its  possessor  ;  and,  although  its  existence  has 
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Fig.  3. — Drosera  rotundifolia.  Diagram  of  the  same  cell  of  a  tentacle,  showing 
the  various  forms  successively  assumed  by  the  aggregated  masses  of 
protoplasm. 

been  disputed  or  denied  in  some  of  those  in  which  Mr.  Darwin 
has  proved  it,  we  do  not  imagine  that  anyone  would,  even  before 
seeing  his  proofs,  have  hesitated  to  concede  it  to  most  of  his  car- 
nivorous species;  and  he  himself  does  not  claim  it  for  all.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  the  irritability  that  is  the  extraordinary  thing  ;  it 
is  the  excitation  that  sets  it  in  motion,  and  the  subsequent  action. 
Almost  any  kind  of  interference  with  the  tentacles  of  Drosera 
rotundifolia  will  set  it  in  motion,  such  as  brushing  the  tentacles, 
placing  inorganic  substances  upon  them,  and,  most  efficient  of 
all,  placing  organic  matters  upon  them,  especially  such  as  con- 
tain nitrogen.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  action  is  induced 
varies  according  to  the  size  and  nature  of  the  object,  the 
vigour  of  the  leaf,  and  the  temperature  of  the  day ;  and  the 
time  the  tentacles  take  to  bend  completely  over  the  object  is 
from  one  to  four  or  five  hours ;  it  remains  thus  folded  from 
one  to  seven  days,  and  the  more  soluble  the  matter  is  that  is 
dealt  with,  the  longer  it  remains  upon  it. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  (next,  although  almost  simul- 
taneous) is  what  Mr.  Darwin  calls  the  digestion  of  substances 
on  the  leaf.  The  term  digestion,  however,  has  two  meanings — 
one,  the  chemist's  meaning,  who,  when  he  speaks  of  digestion, 
means  little  more  than  solution  ;  the  other,  the  colloquial 
meaning,  which  comprehends  solution,  absorption,  and  assimi- 
lation. Mr.  Darwin  generally  uses  it  in  the  technical  or 
chemical  sense,  although  we  are  not  sure  that  he  does  not 
sometimes,  perhaps  unconsciously,  use  it  in  the  more  compre- 
hensive one.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  seems  to  us  that  in  the  full 
meaning  of  this  term  lies  the  gist  of  his  proof.  His  experi- 
ments certainly  prove  solution,  and  probably  absorption  ;  but, 
although  he  cites  various  probabilities  in  its  favovir,  we  cannot 
lay  our  hand  on  any  proof,  or  even  attempt  at  proof,  of 
assimilation.  The  successive  steps  in  the  digestion  claimed  by 
Mr.  Darwin  are :  first,  a  more  copious  secretion  from  the 
glands  surrounding  the  object ;  next,  a  change  in  its  quality, 
from  being  either  exclusively  neutral,  or  only  very  feebly  acid, 
into  an  acid  which  is  not  hydrochloric  acid,  but,  as  near  as  can 
be  made   out,   an  acetic   acid  called  propionic,  and  allied  to 
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butyric  and  valerianic ;  then  a  fermentative  agent,  of  the  nature 
of  pepsin,  which  Mr.  Darwin  has  been  unable  to  detect,  but 
whose  presence  he  is  satisfied  of  from  circumstantial  evidence. 
The  reader  is  aware  that  somethiug  more  is  needed  to  digest 
food  in  the  stomach  of  animals  than  the  weak  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  gastric  juice  ;  a  sort 
of  ferineutative  agent,  named  pepsin,  has  to  be  added  to  it  to 
enable  it  to  do  its  work.  The  phenomena  of  the  leaf  of  the 
Drosera  suggest  that  something  similar  must  be  contained  in  its 
secretion.  Mr.  Darwin  shows  that  there  is  a  number  of  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  active  secretion  of  Drosera  and 
gastric  juice,  some  of  which  appear  of  real  weight,  others  open 
to  objection.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  must  obviously  be 
scarcely  possible  to  detect  it  chemically,  the  quantities  being 
so  minute ;  but  that  is  no  reason  for  accepting  an  unproved 
conclusion. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  go  into  the  various 
ingenious  reasonings  by  which  Mr.  Darwin  shows  that  the 
presence  of  something  like  pepsin  is  almost  certain.  We 
would  only  make  one  remark  on  the  subject,  applicable  both  to 
pepsin  in  gastric  juice  and  pepsin  anywhere  else,  viz.,  that 
it  may  be  an  organic  product  of  the  chemical  action  going  on 
between  the  hydrochloric  acid  or  other  acid,  and  the  matter  it 
is  dissolving,  and  not  an  agent  contributed  by  the  living 
stomach  or  its  substitute  at  all.  It  has,  we  believe,  never  been 
obtained  but  in  the  half-digested  food,  nor  has  its  origin  been 
explained.  The  air  and  food  may  first  make  it,  and  then  use 
it.  We  know  that  there  are  plenty  of  instances  of  the  production 
of  organic  matters  through  chemical  action.  If  this  be  so  with 
pepsin,  then  its  presence  both  in  the  animal  stomach  and  on 
the  leaf  in  Drosera  is  no  more  remarkable  than  that  the  same 
result  should  follow  the  same  chemical  action  in  different 
places.  Practically,  this  view  does  not  much  alter  the  position 
of  matters.  It  simplifies  the  process  a  little,  but  leaves  the 
parallelism  between  gastric  juice  and  the  Drosera  secretion  un- 
touched. That  animal  matter  is  dissolved  by  a  living  acid, 
alike  by  both,  is  the  great  point,  although  a  combination  of 
more  than  one  process  to  effect  the  result,  would,  of  course, 
have  strengthened  the  implication  that  that  was  the  specific 
result  aimed  at. 

Subject  then  to  any  correction  which  Mr.  Darwin's  experi- 
ments may  hereafter  receive  from  subsequent  observers, 
which,  from  personal  verification  of  a  fair  portion  of  them, 
we  can  say  will  not  be  much,  we  may  assume  as  proved 
that  insects  and  other  nitrogenous  matters  caught  or 
placed  on  the  leaves  are  dissolved.  What  is  done  with 
the  solution  is  the  next  question.  Is  it  absorbed?  Mr. 
Darwin  says  that  it  is.  "  That  the  glands  possess  the  power 
of  absorption  is  shown  by  their  almost  instantaneously 
becoming  dark  coloured  when  given  a  minute  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  change  of  colour  being  chiefly  or 
exclusively  due  to  the  rapid  aggregation  of  their  contents." 
Of  Pinguicula,  he  says  that  "  the  secretion,  when  containing 
animal  matter  in  solution,  is  quickly  absorbed,  and  the  glands, 
which  were  before  limpid  and  of  a  greenish  colour,  become 
brownish,  and  contain  masses  of  aggregated  granular  matter. 
This  matter,  from  its  spontaneous  movements,  no  doubt 
consists  of  protoplasm."  But  there  is  something  in  his 
account  of  the  same  phenomenon  in  Drosera  which  gives  us 
pause.  He  there  gives  two  figures  of  a  cell  of  a  tentacle, 
showing  the  various  forms  successively  assumed  by  the 
aggregated  masses  of  protoplasm,  of  which  fig.  3  is  one,  and 
says  :  — "  If  a  tentacle  is  examined  some  hours  after  the  gland 
has  been  excited  by  repeated  touches  or  by  inorganic  or 
organic  particles  placed  on  it,  or  by  the  absorption  of  certain 
fluids,  it  presents  a  wholly  changed  appearance.  The  cells, 
instead  of  being  filled  with  homogeneous  purple  fluid,  now 
contain  variously  shaped  masses  of  purple  matter,  suspended 
in  a  colourless  or  almost  colourless  fluid ;  and,  shortly  after 
the  tentacles  have  re-expanded,  the  little  masses  of  protoplasm 
are  all  re-dissolved,  and  the  purple  fluid  within  the  cells 
becomes  as  homogeneous  and  transparent  as  it  was  at 
first."  If  these  phenomena  were  always  and  only  subse- 
quent to  solution,  there  would  certainly  be  strong  grounds 
for  supposing  that  they  belonged  to  absorption ;  but  the 
fact  that  they  follow  mere  mechanical  irritation,  and  are, 
as   shown    by   Mr.  Darwin,   independent   of   secretion,  seem 


to  indicate  something  else,  and  are,  possibly,  rather  connected 
with  the  phenomenon  of  irritability.  But,  even  although  the 
leaves  do  absorb,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  absorb  without  dis- 
tinction; they  may  be  capable  of  absorbing  the  water  in  the  solu- 
tion, and  yet  not  capable  of  absorbing  the  nitrogen,  or  they  may 
be  able  to  absorb  both,  but  the  one  may  be  to  their  benefit  and 
the  other  to  their  detriment.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  if 
they  are  so  greedy  of  nitrogen  as  Mr.  Darwin's  theory 
assumes,  and  take  all  these  pains  to  absorb  it  in  the  liquid 
form,  they  absolutely  decline  to  absorb  it  in  the  gaseous  form. 
Though  nitrogen  gas  constitutes  by  far  the  greatest  part  of 
the  mass  of  the  atmosphere,  seeds  will  not  germinate  in  it, 
neither  will  plants  vegetate.  Contradictory  experiments  are 
on  record,  indeed,  as  to  the  power  of  different  plants  to  resist 
its  deleterious  effects,  but  both  in  those  where  the  plants  died 
and  in  those  where  they  lived  it  was  found  that  no  use  had 
been  made  of  the  nitrogen.  Its  quantity  in  all  was  found  to 
be  the  same  after  the  experiment  as  before  it,  and  we  are  dis- 
appointed that  in  all  his  experiments  Mr.  Darwin  does  not 
appear  to  have  tried  any  with  this  gas,  either  diluted  or  mixed. 
It  is  true  that  nitrogen  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  part  of 
plants,  but  the  experiments  above  alluded  to  show  that  it 
must  have  been  derived  through  the  usual  medium  of 
obtaining  nourishment — the  roots. 

Last  of  all,  supposing  that  the  liquid  is  absorbed,  is  it  assimi- 
lated ?  On  this,  the  most  vital  of  all  the  points  of  the  argu- 
ment, we  have  no  proof  offered  at  all,  for  it  cannot  be  called 
proof  to  suggest  that  such  an  assimilation  is  required  to  sup- 
plement the  deficiency  of  nourishment,  which  is  to  be  inferred 
from  the  roots  being  small,  and  that,  therefore,  that  is  how  it 
is  disposed  of.  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  admit  that  the  root 
apparatus  is  deficient  or  disproportionately  small.  It  is  small, 
but  so  is  the  plant ;  and  it  is  semi-aquatic,  so  that  it  can  more 
quickly  take  up  its  nourishment ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  if  the 
provision  of  roots  is  deficient,  the  leaves  do  not  seem  the 
organs  which  we  should  expect  to  be  used  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency. All  the  observations  of  late  years  point  to  a  reversal 
of  the  old  theoi'ies  of  circulation  of  the  sap  from  the  root  to  the 
leaf,  and  back  again  from  .the  leaf  to  the  root.  There  is,  we 
believe,  no  such  circulation  There  is  simply  ascent  from  the 
root.  There  is,  no  doubt,  an  anastomosing  circulation  in  the 
leaves,  as  there  must  necessarily  be,  if  the  whole  of  the  leaf  is 
to  be  supplied  at  all ;  but,  having  reached  the  leaf,  the  sap  goes 
no  farther ;  it  moves  about  in  it,  the  equilibrium  being  con- 
stantly disturbed  by  evaporation  and  fresh  flow  from  the  root, 
until  it  is  deposited  or  evanorated ;  and,  if  this  be  so,  to  pro- 
pose to  nourish  a  plant  by  absorption  through  the  leaves  is 
pretty  nearly  equivalent  to  set  about  nourishing  a  man  through 
other  channels  than  those  by  which  he  is  usually  fed.  Further, 
we  may  observe  that  the  idea  of  its  being  possible  for  a 
plant  to  take  up  nourishment  in  the  way  supposed,  if  true, 
will  militate  against  the  views  of  Dr.  Voelcker  and  other 
chemical  physiologists,  who  seem  to  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  plants  never  take  up  crude  food  at  all,  but  only  such 
as  has  first  passed  through  the  process  of  being  converted  into 
a  mineral  salt  and  then  re-dissolved  for  its  food. 

Mr.  Darwin  seems  to  have  a  vague  idea  of  some  analogy  or 
relation  existing  between  the  action  of  the  protoplasm  in  the 
cells  of  the  plant  and  the  cells  of  the  lower  animals  ;  that  as 
the  hydra  encircles  and  feeds  on  its  victims  with  its  arms,  so 
the  Drosera  does  with  its  tentacles,  and  he  quotes  Mr.  Sorby's 
examination  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  leaf  of  the  latter 
with  the  spectroscope,  who  found  it  to  consist  of  the  com- 
monest species  of  erythrophy  11,  which  is  often  met  with  in  leaves 
with  low  vitality ;  but  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  led 
astray  by  fanciful  analogies.  There  ought  not  to  be  much 
difficulty  is  ascertaining,  by  practical  experiment,  whether  the 
teleological  reason  suggested  by  Mr.  Darwin  is  the  true  one  or 
not.  Let  two  plants  of  Drosera  be  grown  under  the  same 
conditions,  the  one  well  supplied  flies,  and  the  others  protected 
from  them,  and  see  which  thrives  best.  According  to  Mr. 
Darwin,  the  non-insectivorous  one  should  be  starved,  although 
from  the  small  amount  of  nourishment  that  the  other  could 
derive  from  flies  during  the  six  months  of  their  existence,  at 
the  rate  of  a  meal  of  two  or  three  midges  once  or  twice  a 
week,  we  could  not,  according  to  our  view,  credit  its  cmbon- 
Xioint  to  high  nitrogenous  living.     Of  course  those  who  do  not 
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accept  Mr.  Darwin's  views  must  be  prepai'ed  to  be  called  u]3on 
to  supply  some  other  e.^planation  of  the  very  curious  pheno- 
mena under  consideration,  if  they  will  not  adopt  his.  This 
■was  the  constant  reserve  brought  up  -when  driven  to  their 
entrenchments  in  the  discussion  on  the  origin  of  species — not, 
indeed,  by  Mr.  Darwin  but  by  his  follovrers.  But  the  answer 
is  the  same  jiow  as  then.  That  is'not  our  business  ;  we  do  not 
pretend  to  give  an  explanation  of  everything,  least  of  all 
ateleological  one  ;  all  that  we  do  is  to  say  whether,  in  our  judg- 
ment, those  who  do  have  hit  upon  the  true  one  or  not.  Prom 
what  we  have  said,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  this  instance,  we 
think  that  Mr.  Darwin  has  not,  but  we  are  none  the  less 
grateful  to  him  for  the  instruction  and  information  contained  in 
his  delightful  volume.  Mr.  Alexander  Dumas  makes  his  gi'eat 
hero,  the  Count  of  Monte  Christo,  say  that  whatever  he  does 
he  does  well.  With  much  better  warrant  may  we  say  this  of 
Mr.  Darwin,  and,  notwithstanding  our  different  views,  of  none 
of  his  works  with  more  truth  than  that  at  present  under 
review.  A.  M. 


THE     KITCHEN     GARDEN. 


"HIGH-CLASS"  KITCHEN  GAEDENING.* 
The  author  of  this  book  has  gained  a  considerable  repu- 
^tation  as  a  vegetable  grower,  and,  therefore,  should  be 
'able  to  teach  others  how  to  do  that  which  he  does 
so  well  himself.  A  list  of  vegetables  suitable  for  garden 
culture  is  given,  as  well  as  the  quantities  required  for 
cropping  given  areas  of  land.  In  some  instances,  a  thin 
seeder  would,  perhaps,  consider  the  quantities  named  too 
liberal  for  high  culture — for  instance,  it  is  said  in  reference  to 
dwarf  French  Beans,  that  "  one  quart  of  seeds  will  sow  a  row 
of  24  yards  run."  A  quart  of  Canterbury  "Wonder  French 
Beans  will  produce  considerably  over  1,000  plants  if  the  seeds 
are  good — rather  a  large  number  to  crowd  into  a  row  24  yards 
long.  I  have  generally  obtained  a  better  result  from  one- 
third  or  even  one-fourth  the  number,  planted  at  regular 
distances  apart.  The  dates  given  for  sowing  the  different 
kinds  of  vegetable  seeds  are,  I  presume,  intended  more 
especially  for  the  neighbourhood  of  London  than  for  the 
Midland  counties,  and,  therefore,  some  allowance  should 
be  made  for  "  latitude,"  north  and  south  of  that  point. 
North  of  London,  the  10th  of  August — the  date  given 
for  sowing  Cabbages  for  early  spring  use,  will,  on  an 
average  of  seasons,  be  found  fully  late  if  very  early  produce  is 
desired.  As  regards  hoeing,  manuring,  trenching,  &c.,  the 
instructions  given  are,  in  the  main,  excellent.  There  may, 
however,  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  respects  his  mode  of 
treating  light  and  heavy  land,  as  no  man,  however  large  his 
experience,  can  lay  down  rules  to  suit  all  places.  I  have  found 
less  difficulty  in  securing  a  firm  seed-bed  upon  the  light  lands 
of  Norfolk — spring  worked — than  on  heavy  clays  worked  at 
the  same  season,  for  the  simple  reason  that  pressure  has  more 
influence  upon  land  composed  of  fine  particles  than  when  its 
granules  are  coarse  and  angular.  In  his  advice  upon  draining 
Mr.  Earley  says  : — "  Place  the  pipes  deeply  or  otherwise, 
according  to  the  depth  of  the  good  upper  soil  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  sub-soil ;  and,  following  such  considerations,  it 
will  be  found  that  they  may  be  placed  from  2  feet  to  a  depth 
of  5  feet."  In  my  opinion,  if  high  culture  is  aimed  at,  2  feet 
drains  are  generally  useless.  Some  years  ago  I  drained  a 
kitchen  garden  where  the  good  upper  soil  was  in  no  place 
more  than  from  15  to  18  inches  deep  ;  it  had  been  drained  on 
the  shallow  principle  many  years  before,  but  the  drains  had 
never  acted,  as  was  plainly  perceptible  whenever  an  old  drain 
was  crossed.  As  my  object  was  to  deepen  and  improve  the 
soil  by  gradually  bringing  up  portions  of  the  clay  in  autumn 
and  early  winter,  and  so  give  it  a  long  period  of  expo- 
sure ;  and,  by  collecting  the  dry  hard  clumps  in  early  spring 
and  exposing  them  to  the  action  of  fire,  open  up  another  source 
of  fertility.  I  had  no  hesitation  in  placing  the  drains  4  feet  deep, 
and  had  only  to  examine  the  outfall  in  rainy  seasons,  and  see 
the  volume  of  water  pouring  out,  to  be  convinced  of  the  utihty 

*  "  High-class  Kitclien  Gardening."     By  William  Eavley.     London  :  Brad- 
bury, Agnew,  &  Co, 


of  havuag  the  drains  at  this  depth.  If  a  kitchen  garden  requires 
draining  at  all,  4  feet  should  be  the  minimum  depth,  provided 
always  an  outfall  can  be  secured.  But,  apart  from  all  this, 
Mr.  Barley's  little  volume  will  be  found  most  useful,  especially 
by  the  inexperienced ;  and  not  the  least  valuable  portions  are 
those  relating  to  "  the  points  of  merit  in  high-class  vegetables," 
as  from  Mr.  Earley's  experience,  both  as  exhibitor  and  judge,  he 
is  eminently  qualified  for  the  task  of  drawing  up  a  "  standard 
of  merit."  I  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  I  consider  "  high- 
class  kitchen  gardening"  to  be  quite  as  much  a  question 
of  capital  as  skill.  In  too  many  instances,  the  over-growth 
of  the  ornamental  department  has  injured  the  kitchen 
garden.  Many  a  painstaking  gardener  is  now  struggling  on 
under  such  difficulties,  hoping  either  that  fashion  may  take  a 
different  direction,  or  that  he  may  have  a  more  liberal  allowance 
wherewith  to  work.  The  title  of  the  work  cannot  be  considered 
a  happy  one.  E.  Hobday. 

VOICE'S  TEAINING  WIRES. 
Mk.  Voice,  of  Horley,  employs  wires  for  supporting  Peas,  Scarlet 
Banner  Beans,  &c.,  instead  of  stakes.  Two  stamps  of  wood  are 
driven  into  the  ground  at  each  end  of  the  rows  ;  two  wires  are  then 
fixed  horizontally  from  one  stamp  to  the  other,  and  tightened  by 
Voice's  patent  screws.  The  bottom  wire  should  be  10  inches,  and  the 
top  wire  about  1  feet,  from  the  ground.  A  coil  of  wire  then  passed 
over  the  two  horizontal  wires  and  spread  along,  allowing  one  round 
of  the  coil  to  every  12  inches,  forms  a  very  neat  trelhs,  to  which  the 
Beans  cling  until  they  reach  the  top,  when  they  entwine  round  each 
other,  and  again  cling  along  the  top  of  the  wires  and  form  a  cluster 
which  protects  them  against  early  frosts.  Under  such  circumstances, 
too,  the  Beans  do  not  dry  up  and  become  old  and  seedy  so  soon  as 


Wire -trellises  a  substitute  for  Pea-stakes. 

they  do  on  sticks  or  poles.    The  cost  of  the  wire  and  stumps  is  but 
trifling,  and  they  last  for  years.  J.  F. 


The  Potato  Curl. — A  plot  here  of  Dalmahoys— a  second  early 
variety,  an  enormous  cropper,  and  one  on  which  I  have  depended 
for  years — is,  apparently,  a  complete  failure  this  year  through  the  , 
"  curl."  The  haulm  exhibits  all  the  distinctive  symptoms  of  the 
disease  at  Chiswick,  which  I  have  seen  before,  often  enough, 
but  never  half  so  bad  as  it  is  this  season.  I  planted  in  well-worked 
ground,  in  rows  SJ-  feet  apart,  separating  the  plants  to  cover  the 
ground  as  usual ;  but,  as  the  crop  seems  going  off  altogether,  I  have 
just  filled  up  between  the  rows  with  Cauliflower.  The  Asbleafs, 
Rector  of  Woodstock,  Lapstone,  Mona's  Pride,  and  other  Kidneys, 
are  a  fair  crop.  Yorkshire  Regents  are,  however,  curled  in  some 
places,  and  I  see  the  disease  in  the  cottage  gardens  here. — J.  Simpson, 
Worthy,  near  Sheffield. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  George  Wilson  Peas. — I  have  these 
two  varieties  of  Peas  in  fine  condition  hero  Just  now,  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  they  are  yet  unrivalled  by  any  of  the  newer  kinds  for 
productiveness,  size  of  their  well  filled  pods,  and  flavour.  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  has  one  drawback,  viz.,  its  tall  growth  ;  but  where  stakes  can 
be  found  of  the  requisite  length  for  it  there  is  no  Pea  more  worthy 
of  culture.  Fillbasket,  one  of  Mr.  Laston's  newer  kinds,  is  a 
wonderfully  productive  variety,  and  must,  when  better  known,  be  a 
first-rate  market  Pea;  it  is  excellent  in  flavour  and  size  of  pods. 
Dr.  Hogg,  Supplanter,  and  Connoisseur,  new  Peas  by  the  same  raiser, 
have  been  grown  by  me  this  season  for  the  first  time,  and  I  find 
them  to  be  all  worthy  of  cultivation,  even  in  the  most  select  collec- 
tions of  late  Peas.  Owing  to  the  present  wet  summer.  Peas  are 
remarkable  for  better  filled  and  larger  pods  than  usual,  and  they 
are  everything  that  can  be  desired  for  good  flavour.  —  WmuM 
TiLLERY,  Welbecl;. 
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JUDGES'  FEES  AT  FLOWER  SHOWS. 
It  is  time  that  some  protest  was  made  against  the  small  amounta 
which,  in  many  instances,  are  paid  to  those  who  act  as  judges  at  our 
floral  shows.  I  will  state  simply,  by  way  of  illustration,  a  case  by 
n ")  means  exceptional.  No  long  time  ago,  I  was  invited  by  a  large 
anl  wealthy  company  to  act  as  censor  at  their  Rose  show,  and  I 
accepted  the  invitation,  under  the  impression  that  my  expenses,  at 
all  events,  would  be  paid.  I  travelled  nearer  300  than  200  miles  in 
aU,  and  was  compelled  to  be  in  London  the  evening  before  the 
S  low,  in  order  that  I  might  be  in  time  for  my  judicial  duties  next 
day;  my  outlay  was  SOs.  I  received  as  remuneration — "Reward, 
requital,  recompense,  repayment,"  according  to  Dr.  Johnson — the  sum 
of  one  guinea.  Again,  in  the  case  of  another  Metropolitan  company, 
whose  Rose  shows  are  attended  by  thousands,  and  are  most  profitable, 
the  payment  to  censors  is  only  half-a-guinea  more,  whatever  distance 
they  have  come.  "  Ton  forget,"  it  may  bs  suggested,  "  the  excellent 
and  expensive  repast  which  is  provided  for  the  judges."  No;  I  fully 
appreciate  the  generous  hospitality,  and  the  kind,  thoughtful  courtesy 
with  which  it  is  administered.  I  have  nothing  but  thanks  and  praise 
to  offer  to  those  who  rule  in  practical,  but  not  in  financial,  matters ; 
but,  so  far  from  regarding  the  dinner  as  compensation,  it  seems  to  me 
a  mistake  ;  and  I  should  be  happier,  and  I  know  that  others  of  my 
learned  brethren,  the  judges,  would  be  happier,  over  their  cold  lamb, 
lettuce,  and  tankards,  than  when  tempted  irresistibly,  in  mid-day, 
to  make  themselves  feverish  and  full  with  hot  meats  and  champagne. 
It  may  bo  answered,  we  can  get  what  we  want  at  the  price  we  pay ; 
men  like  the  honour  of  judging,  the  opportunities  of  making  observa- 
tions, and  they  will  incur  some  sacrifice  accordingly.  But  is  it 
generous,  is  it  right,  that  when  prizes  are  liberal  and  receipts  are 
great,  this  meanness  should  be  exercised,  and  the  screw  applied  to 
the  j  udges  only  ?  Why  should  they  who  fill  a  most  responsible  and 
invidious  office,  be  justly  dissatisfied  when  the  show  is  over;  to  find 
themselves  out  of  pocket,  instead  of  paid  for  their  work  ?  If  it  is  said, 
the  remedy  is  in  your  own  power — there  is  no  constraint,  you  can 
decline  to  act  if  you  please — I  cordially  accept  the  suggestion ;  and 
I  call  upon  those  who  are  invited  to  officiate  as  judges,  because  they 
have  obtained  by  long  study  and  practical  experience  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  that  branch  of  horticultuie  in  which  they  are  asked  to 
make  awards,  to  do  the  same.  I  advise  them  to  refuse  for  the  future 
all  summonses  to  assist  at  exhibitions  where  the  censors  are  not 
adequately  paid  for  their  services.  At  Oundle,  little  more  than  a 
village,  in  Northamptonshire,  the  judges  fee  is  £5,  at  Manchester, 
£3  3s. ;  and  I  do  not  think  that,  in  any  case,  where  the  show  is 
on  a  large  scale  and  prosperous,  a  less  sum  than  two  guineas,  in 
addition  to  travelling  expenses,  should  be  offered  to  a  competent 
judge.  S.  Reynolds  Hole. 


The  Rouen  Violet  (Viola  Rothomagensis)  and  others. 

— This  is  just  now  in  full  bloom  with  me,  and  is  a  very  pretty  and 
pleasing  plant.  It  belongs  to  the  Tricolor  section,  and  has  low- 
growing  creeping  stems,  from  which  spring  numerous  small,  long, 
narrow-petal  led  purple  and  white  flowers.  It  much  resembles 
another  pretty  species  which  I  had  some  years  since,  under  the  name 
of  V.  palmasnsis,  which  is,  I  believe,  a  native  of  Sicily.  I  have  also 
been  pleased  this  spring  with  another  species  belonging  to  the  same 
section,  viis.,  V.  gracilis,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Green,  of 
Reigate;  The  North  American  yellow-flowered  V.  pubeseens  and  its 
beautiful  congener  V.  pedata,  both  flowered  well  with  me  this  spring, 
the  latter  seems  to  make  itself  quite  at  home  in  a  mixture  of  peat. 
Cocoa  fibre,  and  leaf  mould.  V.  biflora  is  growing  well  in  the  same 
bed,  and  so  is  V.  sororia.  I  am  also  much  pleased  with  a  pretty 
variety  of  V.  palmata,  which  has  large  deep  blue  flowers,  slashed 
with  white.  V.  canadeusis  has  been  covered  with  cream-coloured 
flowers  for  weeks  past,  and  the  pretty  little  V.  (Erpetion)  i-eniformis 
is  just  opening  out  its  little  blue  and  white  blooms.  The  latter 
needs  a  frame  in  winter.  Can  anyone  send  mo  V.  pedunculata, 
which  I  have  lost. — II.  Haiu'Uh  Greive,  Drayton  Beauchamp  Rectory, 
Trinij. 

Herbaceous  Spiraeas.— Many  of  the  herbaceous  Spiroaas  are 
fine  ornaments  to  the  garden ;  notably,  S.  Aruncns,  growing  to  the 
height  of  5  feet,  with  white  flowers  in  long  panicled  spikes,  whence 
its  common  name  of  Goat's-beard.  The  double  form  of  S.  Filipendula 
is  a  pretty  plant.  S.  veuusta,  with  deep  rose-coloured  flowera,  grows 
to  about  3  feet,  and  is  very  handsome.  S.  palmata,  with  crimson 
panicles  of  bloom,  seems  to  require  more  attention.  I  cannot  grow 
it  satisfactorily.  Astilbe  rivularis,  with  yellowish  flowers,  from 
Nepal,  and  the  more  uncommon  A.  rubra,  from  Japan,  with  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  .should  be  grown  with  the  Spiraeas,  to  which 
they  are  related.  Both  species  grow  tall,  from  4  to  6  feet,  and  all 
require  good  loamy  soil,  and,  if  rather  moist,  so   much   the  better. — 

OXON. 


THE   ADVANTAGES  OF    COMBINING    ZOOLOGICAL 

AND  BOTANICAL  GARDENS. 
Nowadays,  other  gardens  than  those  avowedly  botanical  or 
horticultural,  often  claim  attention  from  their  gardening 
interest.  In  our  own  Zoological  Gardens,  there  has,  for  some 
years  past,  been  attractive  floral  displays  both  in  spring  and 
summer.  The  warm  temperature  and  abundant  Hght  of  the 
new  monkey-house  afforded  opportunities  for  indoor  gardening 
which  were  taken  good  advantage  of.  This  desirable  inno- 
vation might  be  carried  out  with  advantage  in  many  other 
cases.  The  temperature,  moisture,  air,  &c.,  given  to  houses  of 
exotic  plantsof  various  classes  would  perfectly  suit  various  forms 
of  animal  life  difficult  to  preserve  in  good  health  in  cold 
northern  countries.  The  interest  and  beauty  of  both  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  might  be  heightened  by  such  a 
mixed  arrangement  as  we  speak  of,  if  tastefully  and  judiciously 
carried  out.  The  economy  resulting  from  adapting  the  same 
structures  and  heating  power  to  the  wants  of  both  the  animal 
and  vegetable  treasures  would  permit  of  fuller  justice  being 
done  to  each.  In  cities  rich  enough  to  aSord  first  class  sepai'ate 
establishments,  this  proposal  in  its  entirety  would  not  so  readily 
commend  itself.  But,  however  objectionable  it  might  seem  to 
introduce  zoological  elements  into  the  botanic  garden,  there 
would  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  good  of  adding  all  the 
charms  of  vegetation  to  the  zoological  and  every  other  type  of 
garden.  In  small  cities,  only  able  to  afford  one  establishment, 
it  would  be  easy  so  to  arrange  the  two  matters  that  a  happy 
result  might  be  produced.  If  these  ideas  be  sound  so  far  as 
buildings  are  concerned,  they  are  equally  so  as  regards  the 
open  air.  The  old  narrow  idea  that  a  small  portion  of 
ground  in  a  town  suffices  to  worthily  represent  vegetation 
in  a  public  garden — the  idea  that  we  see  illustrated  in  so 
many  continental  cities,  and  in  some  dozen  of  our  own — must 
be  got  rid  of  before  we  ever  see  ornamental  horticulture 
properly  carried  out  in  any  city.  Every  garden  and  open 
space  may  do  as  much  towards  this  end  as  any  similar 
space  of  the  so-called  Botanic  Garden.  That  it  should 
do  so  two  things  mainly  are  requisite  —  first,  that  the 
garden  should  be  laid  out  on  a  sensible  plan ;  secondly, 
that  it  should  not  be  devoted  to  imitating,  feebly  or  strongly 
as  the  case  may  be,  what  is  done  everywhere  else.  Beautiful 
it  might  be  made  with  every  flower  or  tree  that  those  who 
resorted  to  it  loved ;  but,  in  addition,  let  it  show  us  one  or 
more  families  of  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  or  fruits,  as  com- 
pletely illustrated  as  may  be  possible.  It  should,  in  fact,  like 
a  useful  type  of  man,  know  a  little  of  everything  and  evevy- 
ihiag  of  some  thing.  We  shall  never  know  what  public 
gardens  may  do  for  horticulture  till  some  clear-headed  man  has 
power  to  so  arrange  the  gardens  and  numerous  open  spaces  of 
a  city,  as  distinct  and  separate  parts  of  one  great  garden,  all 
beautiful,  but  no  two  of  the  same  pattern.  Among  modern 
public  gardens,  that  of  the  Acclimatisation  Society  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  shows  a  fair  attempt  to  make  a  garden,  mainly 
zoological,  satisfactory  from  a  landscape  point  of  view,  and 
beautiful  through  judicious  planting  of  a  great  variety  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowers.  V. 


Effect  of  Eleetricity  on  Plants.— The  effects  of  electricity  on 
plants  have  not  been  closely  studied.  It  is  known  to  produce  contractions 
in  Sensitive  Plants,  and  to  retard  the  motion  of  sap.  M.  Becquerel  has 
studied  its  influence  on  germination  and  development.  It  decomposes  the 
salts  contained  in  the  seed,  the  acid  elements  being  carried  to  the  positive 
pole,  and  the  alkaline  portions  to  the  negative.  Now,  the  former  are 
hurtful  to  vegetation,  while  the  latter  favour  it.  M.  Becquerel  further 
examined  the  influence  of  electricity  on  the  colour  of  plants.  The  dis- 
charge from  a  powerful  machine  produced  remarkable  changes  of  colour 
on  the  petals,  due,  he  thinks,  to  the  rupture  of  cells  containing  colouring 
matter. 

Conservation  of  our  "Water  Supply.  —  Mr.  Bailey  Denton 
writes  : — "  During  the  last  month  there  has  fallen  on  the  surface  of  the 
country,  with  but  few  places  excepted,  within  the  short  period  of  one 
hour,  as  much  rain  as  would,  if  conserved,  supply  the  entire  population 
with  water  for  domestic  and  other  purposes  for  a  whole  year  ;  there  has 
fallen  within  the  present  year  (1875)  sufficient  rain  'per  square  yard  of 
surface '  to  furnish  50  per  cent,  more  water  than  would  satisfy  each  unit 
of  the  population  for  drinking  purposes.  Ought  an  enquiry  into  the 
capability  of  utiUsing  such  excesses,  and  so  equalising  extremes,  to  be 
delayed,  when  it  is  well-known  that,  even  at  this  moment,  while  in  the 
midst  of  the  deluges  of  rain  that  have  occurred,  there  are  places  where  an 
insufficient  provision  of  water  exists  ?  " 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

THE  WOODLAND  GAKDEN. 
Beautiful  as  the  woodlands  are  in  spring,  little  has  been  done, 
in  most  places,  to  take  advantage  of  thenumberless  hardyflower- 
ing  trees  and  shrubs  that  Nature  has  placed  at  our  disposal,  and 
that  would,  if  planted,  tend  to  enhance  the  beanty  of  many  an 
estate.  Acres  of  Primroses  and  Wood  Violets,  so  densely 
flowered  as  to  form  continuous  beds,  are  frequently  met  with  ; 
while,  in  moist  situations,  the  wild  Hyacinth,  the  Marsh  Mari- 
gold, and  Silenes,  form  beautiful  combinations,  and  are 
succeeded  by  other  and  equally-effective  native  displays,  whilst 
golden  Daffodils  are  naturalised  in  great  abundance  in  more 
open  situations  and  meadow-lands.  But  when  we  come  to 
examine  the  vegetation  of  a  more  arborescent  character,  the 
result  is  by  no  means  so  satisfactory.  Fettered  by  old-fashioned 
customs,  the  usual  intermixture  of  soft-wood,  hard-wood,  and 
under-wood,  is  adhered  to,  and  for  no  other  reason  apparently 
than  that  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  trees  have  always  been 
considered  the  rightful  tenants  of'  highly  dressed  grounds.  I 
have  tried  the  following  hardy  plants,  and  found  that  they 
succeed  quite  as  well  as  the  ordinary  kinds  grown  in  the  wood- 
lands of  this  country  ;  and  almost  every  individual  taste  may 
be  gratified,  for  the  number  of  suitable  subjects  is  almost  endless. 
The  Laburnum,  when  seen  against  sombre  Pines,  makes  a 
splendid  display.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  is  rapid 
in  growth.  _  The  Syringas,  including  Lilacs,  Guelder  Eoses, 
Bird  Cherries,  Crabs,  Almonds,  and  variously-coloured  Thorns, 
are  all  equally  valuable  for  lighting  up  our  woodlands  ;  while, 
among  foliage  plants,  variegated  Maples,  Syoaiiores,  Oaks, 
and  Copper  Beeches,  are  always  effective.  Among  drooping 
trees,  too,  are  some  useful  kinds  for  woodland  embellishment, 
such  as  the  gracefully-drooping  Silver  Birch,  the  Weeping 
Ash,  Elm,  and  Beech,  all  of  which  look  well,  especially  when 
planted  on  the  edge  of  sharp  inclines  or  embankments. 
Plants  of  more  humble  growth  suitable  for  mai'gins  are 
almost  endless,  and  are  much  more  effective  if  planted  in 
masses  than  in  a  mixed  border.  For  instance,  if  irregular 
recesses  are  planted  with  Rhododendrons,  Berberries,  Heaths, 
Broom,  St.  John's  Wort,  Furze,  Periwinkle,  and  Coto- 
neasters— all  as  hardy  as  the  plants  usually  employed,  and 
equally  useful  as  cover  for  game— a  rich  harvest  of  bloom 
would  be  secured.  I  need  scarcely  allude  to  the  many  suit- 
able situations  for  such  displays  that  exist  on  all  sides,  as  all 
who  travel  either  by  road  or  rail  can  testify.  Are  we 
to  wait  for  Nature  to  clothe  the  ground  with  Thistles  and 
Docks,  or  take  the  more  rational  course  of  planting  it  with 
really  hardy  and  effective  trees,  and  of  scattering  over  it 
seeds  of  hardy  Bowers,  such  as  Foxgloves,  Myosotis,  and 
Primroses  ?  If  we  do  our  part  Nature  is  sure  to  do  hers. 
We  may  already  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  improve- 
ment observable  in  the  appearance  of  the  parks  and  gardens 
of  London  and  other  great  towns,  but  let  it  not  stop 
there;  on  the  contrary,  let  it  extend  to  the  highways  and 
hedge-rows  of  the  most  remote  parishes,  where  such  specimens 
of  forestry  may  be  scon  that  would  disgrace  even  an  uncivilised 
country.  The  specimens  of  timber  trees  left  in  some  districts 
resemble  convicts  in  felons'  attire.  Shorn  of  their  native 
beauty,  they  are  indeed  pitiable  objects  to  behold,  forming,  as 
it  were,  "  monuments  "  of  what  maybe  called  the  "  dark  ages  " 
of  forestry.  Even  on  the  score  of  profit,  owners  would  often 
do  well  to  plant  ornamental  trees,  as  the  wood  of  many  of 
them  is  equal,  if  not  superior  to  that  of  those  useless  "  cum- 
berers  of  the  soil,"  of  which  we  now  see  so  many  in  all  direc- 
tions. They  are  rarely  worth  the  expense  of  felling,  for  the 
pruning_  which  they  receive  in  the"  earlier  stages  of  their 
growth  is  done  in  so  unskilful  a  manner  that  the  majority  of 
them  become  decayed  before  they  arrive  at  a  stage  to  be  con- 
sidered "  timber  "  trees.  J.  Groom. 
Ihnham,  Suffolk. 


THE  VIRGILIA  AS  A  LAWN  TREE. 
A  NoiiLE  specimen  of  the  Virgilia  upon  my  lawn,  planted  some  twelve 
years  ago  and  now  in  bloom,  reminds  me  that  this  beautiful  denizen 
of  our  forests  is  still  quite  rare,  even  in  grounds  where  ornamental 
trees  are  a  speciality.     It  is  true  that  our  nurserymen  have  kept  this 


tree  for  sale,  and  an  occasional  specimen  may  be  found  planted  in 
private  grounds,  where  they  are,  as  a  rule,  crowded  in  among  other 
trees  and  shrubs  which  prevent  full  development  and  an  unfolding  of 
their  natural  beauties  in  form,  foliage,  and  flowers.  When  planted 
singly  with  an  abundance  of  room  for  develoi^ment,  the  Virgilia  is  one 
of  the  most  graceful  of  our  native  trees.  It  forms  a  broad  head, 
somewhat  of  a  wine-glass  shape,  with  the  ends  of  the  young  branches 
slightly  drooping  in  summer,  but  becoming  erect  as  the  wood  ripens 
in  autumn.  The  wood  is  of  a  light  yellowish  colour,  hence  one  of  its 
common  names — Yellow  Wood.  The  bark  is  smooth,  resembling  in 
this  respect  the  Beech,  not  cracking  open  or  becoming  corrugated, 
like  the  Elm  or  Chestnut,  as  the  trees  attain  age.  The  leaves  are 
composed  of  from  seven  to  eleven  broad,  oval  leaflets,  from  3  to  4 
inches  long,  and  of  a  bright,  glossy,  green  colour.  The  flowers  are 
small  and  creamy-white,  delicately  fragrant  and  borne  in  a  long, 
pendent  panicle.  The  habit  of  this  tree  is  really  all  that  one  could 
desire  for  a  lawn  or  other  ornamental  purpose.  The  foliage  is 
abundant,  appearing  quite  early  in  spring  and  holding  on  until  frost, 
at  which  time  every  leaf  drops,  and  I  have  known  specimens  to  be 
defoliated  in  two  hours'  time,  during  a  clear  morning  following  a 
frosty  night.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  are  all  ofi,  they  may  be  raked  up 
and  removed,  and  there  will  be  no  more  litter  from  this  source.  But 
with  many  of  the  Oak,  Chestnut,  and  similar  trees  planted  on  lawns, 
one  must  be  continually  at  work  for  weeks  during  autumn  raking  np 
leaves  if  anything  like  neatness  is  to  be  secured.  The  Virgilia  is 
readily  grown  from  seeds,  which  somewhat  resemble  those  of  tho 
common  Locust,  but  are  slightly  larger.  The  seedlings  are  of  rather 
slow  growth  for  the  first  few  years,  but  soon  become  vigorous  and 
shoot  up  rapidly ;  2  to  3  feet  in  a  season  is  not  an  unusual  growth. 
This  tree,  according  to  "  Moore's  Rural,"  is  found  most  abundant  in 
the  forests  of  Eastern  Kentucky  and  from  thence  further  south. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS  THAT  MAT  BE  BUDDED  NOW. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  budding  season,  and  we  ("  Monitenr 
Horticole  Beige  ")  embrace  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  list,  almost 
complete,  as  we  hope,  of  all  the  trees  and  shrubs,  grown  for  fruit  or 
ornament,  which  may  be  advantageously  propagated  in  this  manner. 

Fruit  Trees. — The  Apricot  may  be  budded  upon  the  Myrobolan, 
and  other  Plums  j  the  Almond  upon  seedling  Almonds,  when  the 
trees  are  intended  to  be  planted  in  a  deep  and  dry  soil ;  and  upon  the 
Myrobolan  Plum  and  upon  seedlings  when  they  are  to  be  planted  in 
shallow  or  sandy  soil ;  the  Cherry  upon  the  wild  kinds,  if  large  trees 
are  required ;  and  upon  Sainte-Lucie  (Mahaleb)  when  they  are 
not  required  of  any  great  size.  Chestnuts  of  different  kinds 
may  be  budded,  but  the  results  are  not  invariably  to  be 
depended  upon ;  generally  what  is  termed  flute-grafting  is  to 
bo  preferred  to  budding  and  inarching  upon  the  common  Chestnut. 
The  Portugal  Quince — This  is  usually  multiplied  by  means  of  cut- 
tings, but  it  may  also  be  budded  upon  the  Angers  Quince  ;  the 
Large-fruited  Medlar  may  be  budded  upon  the  common  Medlar; 
the  Peach  upon  seedling  Plums  and  on  the  Almond.  In  Belgium 
the  Plum  is  usually  preferred  as  a  stock  for  the  Peach.  The  Pear 
may  be  budded  upon  seedling  Pears  and  upon  the  Quince.  The 
Apple  upon  seedling  Apples  and  the  Doucin  and  Paradise  stock, 
according  as  large,  medium-sized,  or  small  trees  are  required.  The 
Plum  upon  seedhng  Plums  or  upon  Myrobolan. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. — Rhamnus  alatemns  may 
be  budded  upon  seedling  Buckthorns,  Hibiscus  syriacus  upon  the 
common  Altha!a,  Amorpha  frnticosa  upon  stocks  of  the  same  variety, 
Colutea  arborescens  upon  the  common  Bladder-nnt  tree,  Bi'ousso- 
netia  papyrifera  upon  the  common  Broussonetia,  the  Pyracantha  upon 
the  Hawthorn,  Chionanthus  virginica  upon  the  common  Ash,  Pyrus 
japonica  upon  the  common  Quince,  Cornus  mascula  upon  seedlings 
of  itself,  C.  sibirica  foliis  variegatis  upon  the  white-fruited  Cor. 
nelian  Cherry,  the  Laburnum  upon  stocks  of  itself,  Cratjegus 
Oxyacantha  upon  any  kinds  of  Hawthorn,  Acer  campestre  upon 
common  Maples,  but  in  this  case  it  is  best  to  propagate  by  inarch- 
ing  ;  A.  platanoides  upon  stocks  of  the  Plane  tree,  A.  pseudo-platanus 
upon  the  Sycamore,  A.  Negundo  upon  the  Ash-leaved  Maple, 
Fraxinus  excelsior  upon  the  common  Ash,  Euonymus  europreus  upon 
the  common  Spindle  tree.  Ilex  aquifolium  upon  the  common  Holly 
stocks,  Syriuga  vulgaris  upon  the  common  or  white-flowered  Lilacs, 
the  Hoi-se  Chestnut  upon  stocks  of  itself,  the  white  Mulberry  upon 
seedlings  of  the  same  tree,  Mespilus  upon  the  Hawthorn,  Ulmus 
pedunculata  iipon  the  common  Elm,  Pavias  upon  the  Horse  Chestnut, 
double-flowering  Plums  upon  seedlings  or  upon  the  Myrobolan  Plum, 
Diospyros  Lotus  upon  the  Ebony  tree,  the  Willow-leaved  and 
variegated-leaved  kinds  of  Pyrus  upon  seedling  Pears,  Pmnns  spinosa 
upon  seedling  Plums  or  the  Myrobolan,  double-flowered  and 
variegated .  leaved     Apples    upon    common    seedling    Apples,     the 
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variegated-leaved  variety  of  Ceraaus  Mahaleb  upon  Saint  Luoie, 
tlie  weeping  Sophora  japonioa  upon  seedlings  of  the  same  tree,  Sorbas 
ancuparia  and  S.  americana  upon  the  Hawthorn,  Tilia  argentea,  T. 
tomentosa,  and  T.  amerioaua  upon  Tilia  platyphylla,  and  the  latter 
upon  stocks  of  itself.  It  may  be  observed  here  that  in  the  case  of 
Lime  trees,  budding  with  a  pushing  eye  is  more  likely  to  be  successful 
than  when  effected  with  a  dormant  one.  The  common  Privet  does 
well  budded  on  stocks  of  itself,  as  does  also  the  Chinese  kind  upon 
the  stocks  of  that  Privet,  and  the  variegated-leaved  variety  of 
Ligustrum  ovalifolium  upon  the  Californiau  Privet,  this  kind  may 
also  be  increased  by  means  of  cuttings ;  the  different  varieties  of 
Guelder  Rose  do  well  upon  Viburnum  lantana,  bat  they  are  better 
increased  by  layering  than  by  budding. 


Prices  of  Timber. — Some  of  your  readers  maybe  interested  in 
knowing  the  present  value  of  timber.  The  following  are,  as  near  as  I 
can  state,  the  prices  obtainable  for  the  different  species  of  timber  on 
this  estate.  I  may  mention  that  we  are  from  4  to  5  miles  from  a 
railway  station,  and  a  considerable  distance  from  any  large  manufac- 
turing town.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  Beech  and  Scotch  Fir,  the 
former  hag  been  nearly  trebled,  and  the  latter  doubled  in  price  within 
seven  years.  Ash  and  Oak  are  also  in  good  demand,  at  advanced 
prices.  The  former  is  becoming  scarce  in  the  country,  and  as  uo 
other  sort  of  timber  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  by  coach-builders, 
implement  makers,  and  wheelwrights.  Ash  is  sure  to  command 
even  higher  prices  than  at  present  ;  consequently,  it  oaght  to  be 
^planted  extensively.  Lime  is  also  a  valuable  timber  tree,  and  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  are  making  plantations  where 
the  soil  and  situation  is  favourable  to  its  growth.  Oak,  first  quality, 
50  feet  and  upwards,  33.  to  4s.  per  foot ;  second,  20  to  50 
feet,  2s.  to  3s. ;  third,  up  to  20  feet,  Is  to  2g.  Ash,  first  quality, 
20  feet  and  upwards,  23.  to  Ss.  6d. ;  second,  under  20  feet.  Is.  6d. 
to  2s.  Elm,  first  quality,  50  feet  and  upwards.  Is.  to  Is.  6d.; 
second,  under  50  feet,  9d.  to  Is.  Beech,  first  quality,  20  feet  and 
upwards.  Is.  to  Is.  6d. ;  aecond,  under  20  feet,  9d.  to  Is'.  Lime,  first 
quality,  20  feet  and  upwards,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d. ;  second,  under  20  feet. 
Is.  6d.  to  23.  6d.  Larch,  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  Scotch  and  Spruce  Firs,  lOd. 
to  Is. — Geokge  Berry,  Longleat,  Wilts. 

Forests  and  Floods. — In  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  causes 
of  the  inundation  in  France,  it  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  the 
physical  geography  of  the  departments  in  which  it  has  occurred. 
They  lie  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  are  intersected 
by  numerous  and  rapid  rivers,  of  which  at  least  four  unite  to  form 
the  Garonne  before  it  reaches  Toulouse.  There  had  been  heavy  and 
continuous  rain  over  the  whole  of  the  mountain  range,  and  a  fall  of 
snow  at  Luz,  where  it  would  directly  swell  the  head-waters  of  the 
Garonne.  It  is  said  that  at  least  a  contributory  cause  is  furnished 
by  the  great  destruction  of  timber  in  the  district  during  the  last 
century.  Trees  not  only  absorb  water  largely  from  the  soil,  but  they 
also  prevent  the  surface  from  being  baked  and  hardened  by  the  sun, 
and  they  check  the  rapidity  and  abruptness  with  which  rain  would 
otherwise  reach  the  ground.  When  it  falls  unimpeded  upon  dry  and 
barren  hillsides,  it  will  run  from  them  almost  as  freely  as  from  the 
sloping  roofs  of  houses,  and  a  few  hours  will  carry  the  water  of  the 
mountain  storm  to  swell  the  volume  of  the  nearest  river. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Golden-leaved  Magnolia.— I  have  sent  you  a  leaf  of  my  varienated 
Magnolia  acuminata,  a  masnificent  tree,  some  of  the  leaves  of  which  are  nearly 
all  yellow.— C.  M.  Hotet,  Boston,  Mass.  [The  leaf  in  question,  though  faded, 
was  stdl  handsome  ;  it  was  yellow,  slightly  streaked  and  mottled  with  green.] 

The  Wiufarthing  Oak.— Mr.  Amyot  contributes  an  account  of  this  ancient 
Oak  to  the  "Transactions  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalist's  Society  " 
Its  present  girth  is  *)  feet  about  the  middle  of  the  trunk ;  in  1741  it  was  38  feet 
7  inches, 

Magnolia  Halleana.— This  appears  to  be  of  the  same  class  as  M.  con- 
spicua,  but  the  flower  is  composed  of  about  twenty  narrow  strap-shaped 
petals ;  on  the  whole  rather  smaller  than  those  of  M.  conspicua— white  and 
very  sweet.  A  little  more,  says  the  "  G.ardeners'  Monthly,"  and  we  shall 
have  a  double  Magnolia. 

Double-flowered  Deutzia  crenata.— This  is  one  of  the  best  border  and 
shrubbery  plants  grown  when  it  gets  large  and  in  good  health.  It  will  last  a 
long  time  m  flower,  and  seen  from  a  distance  the  pale  rosy  tint  of  its  flowers 
renders  them  very  effective.  As  it  is  not  so  early  in  bloom  as  many  other 
spring  shrubs,  when  planted  judiciously  in  large  shrubberies  it  lengthens  the 
flower  season.    It  is  good  forcut  flowers.- A.  H.,  TAoresSy. 

-—  The  beauty  and  usefulness  of  the  flowers  of  this  Deutzia,  both 
at  this  season  and  when  forced,  ought  to  make  it  more  common  than  it  is 
1  propagated  a  quantity  of  it  and  planted  them  out  some  years  ago  in 
S^i/^f  ff'^a  """^  borders  here,  and  have  had  every  year  a  splendid 
»?w?^  7^-^'^rT;,  Even  under  the  shadoof  trees  it  grows  and  blooms 
whiff  fl!Lr=  V'  ""  sunshine.     Anyone  hjiving  to  supply  quantities  of 

j!A^.SiUaro°I  P"P°°^^  °'  decoration  will  find  this  Deutzia  of  great  value.- 
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PLANT   HOUSES. 
These  are  of  two  classes — wood  and  iron.    A  diversity  of 
opinion  exists  about  the  merits  of  iron  structures.     There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  wooden  houses  are   the   best  for 
plants  ;  but  the  greatest  elegance  of  desigu  and  lightness  can 
be  secured  by  using  iron.     When  the  house  is  large,  and  con- 
tains a  great  bulk  of  air,  the  evils  resulting  from  the  use  of 
iron   rafters   and   framing   are  less  felt,  though  such  houses 
always   require   most   fuel;    but    small    houses    of    iron    are 
decidedly  objectionable,  if  only  on  account  of  the   excessive 
radiation  and  condensation  which  goes  on  in  them  during  cold 
weather,  when  fire-heat  has  to  be  used,  always  with  the  worst 
effects  to  plant  life.     We  have  an  iron  greenhouse  which  falls 
to  withiu  2°  of  the  out-door  temperature  if  left  without  a  fire 
at  night ;    consequently,  it  is  never  safe  to  have  the  fire  out 
during   winter,   and   the   aridity   arising   from   condensation, 
which  is   produced  when  there  are  a  few  degrees  of  frost,  is 
destructive  to  such  things  as  Heaths,  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias, 
&c. — so  much  so  that  in  severe  weather  it  has  to  be  emptied 
of  everything  for  the  time.     During  summer  weather,  when 
no    fire-heat     is     necessary,    the    bouse     suits    plants    well 
enough.       For    all     propa.gating    and     nursing    houses    for 
plants,   or   indeed    any    structure    in   which    design    can   be 
carried  out  in  wood,  iron  should  be  dispensed  with  as  an  evil. 
Plant  houses  for  general  purposes  should,  when  practicable,  be 
made  on  the  span-roofed   principle,  whether  angular,  curvi- 
linear, or  dome-shaped.     No  other  kind  of  structure  is  so  well 
adapted  for  plants  throughout  the  season  ;  the  span  admits  the 
most  light,  is  the  most  economical  as  regards  space,  and  can  be 
efficiently  ventilated.      But   such  houses   should  always  run 
north  and  south  ;  placed  the  contrary  way  they  are  worse  than 
a  lean-to  in  winter,  for  the  north  side  never  gets  the  sun.    For 
forcing  purposes,  however,  the  lean-to  is  by  far  the  best  for 
winter  work.     All  propagating-houses,  or  houses  for  pushing 
on  growth  at  the  dull  season,  are  best  made  of  this  form  facing 
south.     AVe  are  speaking  of  cases  when  the  situation  can  be 
chosen ;  but  sometimes  people  like  to  utilise  a  vacant  west  or 
east   wall   by   covering  it   with   glass,  and,  of   course,  must 
conform  to  circumstances.     Most  kinds  of  greenhouse  or  store 
plants  will  thrive  in  such  exposures  ;  but  the  houses  should  be 
light — no  more  wood  used  than  can  be  helped — and  they  should 
be  efficiently  heated ;  for  in  winter  and  spring,  when  the  plants 
are  potted  and  have  to  be  started  into  growth,  they  get  little  sun, 
and  want  artificial  aid.     For  cheapness  of    construction  and 
economy  in  fuel,  plant  houses,  whether  span  or  lean-to,  are 
often  sunk  partially  in  the  ground,  the  pathways  being  con- 
siderably below  the  ground  level.    Such  houses  are  undoubtedly 
much  more  easily  heated,  and  are  well  adapted  for  such  plants 
as  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  and  many  others  that  do  not  like 
fire  heat  in  winter ;    but,  owing  to  their  dampness.  Heaths, 
Pelargoniums,  Bpaorises,  Primulas,  &c.,  do  not  thrive  so  well 
in  them.     Heaths  take  mildew.  Pelargoniums  the  spot,  and 
Primulas  damp  at  the  collar.     Sunk  houses  or  pits  are  econo- 
mical  structures    for    wintering    bedding    stuif,     half-hardy 
plants,  &c. ;  but  for  plant  growing,  in  a  proper  sense,  it   is 
preferable  to  have  the  floor  of  the  house  above  the  ground  line, 
or  on  a  level  with  it,  to  ensure  a  free  circulation  of  air  through- 
out.  A  very  good  way  of  compromising  the  matter,  however,  in 
building  plant-growing  span-roofed  houses  of  moderate  height, 
is  to  tie  them  together  in   a   ridge-and-fuiTOw  block,  instead 
of  having  each  house  isolated,  and  consequently  presenting  a 
much   greater  cooling  surface  to  the  air.     Nurserymen   arc 
adopting  this  plan  now  with  houses  for  pot  Vines,  and  general 
nursery  stock,  and  no  better  kinds  of  structure  could  be  devised 
for  private  grrdens.     When  there  is  not  much  disparity  in  the 
temperature  of  the  different  houses,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
internal  divisions,  only  piers  at  certain  distances  to  support  the 
furrows,  and  each  coil  of  pipes  helps  to  heat  the  two  houses  ; 
but,  when  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  division,  a  brick  on  edge  from 
the  floor  to  the  furrow  bottom  is  enough.     Of  course,  all  the 
ventilation   is  at  the   lop   in  such   structures,  except  at  the 
outermost  house;    but   it   is    ample   for   such  houses.     The 
economy  effected  in  the  construction  and  heating  of    such 
a  block  is  obvious  ;   greater  advantages   are  gained   in  this 
way  than  would  be   by  having    the  houses    partially    sunk 
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in  the  ground,  and  we  get  rid  of  the  dampness.  A  common 
fault  of  small  plant-houses  is  blind  sides  and  ventilators.  No 
economy  whatever  is  effected  by  carrying  the  bricks  up  to  the 
eaves  of  the  roof;  glass  is  just  as  cheap,  looks  better,  and  is 
better.  Thick  walls  should  never  be  carried  higher  in  any 
house  than  the  plant  shelves,  in  order  that  the  inmates  may 
have  all  the  light  possible.  The  internal  fittings  of  plant- 
houses  are  a  matter  of  some  consequence — the  shelving, 
for  instance.  Wooden  shelves  and  stagings  are  most  common, 
being  generally  constructed  of  spars  nailed  an  inch  or 
less  apart,  and  resting  on  a  tressel  framework.  Such 
shelves  are  good  enough  in  winter,  as  they  do  not  retain 
damp,  but  the  advantage  over  stone  or  slate  shelves  in 
this  way  is  hardly  appreciable,  and  the  latter  are  far  the 
best  in  summer.  A  plant  in  a  pot  is  not  favourably  placed 
at  any  time  on  a  dry  airy  shelf,  and  in  summer  weather 
greenhouses  and  conservatories  are  gusty  places,  and  are  not 
kept  in  a  proper  state  of  humidity  without  much  attention.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  pots  should  rest  at  such  times 
on  a  cool  moist  bottom.  Experience  has  proved  this  to  be 
highly  advantageous.  Nurserymen,  who  generally  discover 
what  is  best,  cover  their  wooden  shelves  or  framework  made 
for  the  purpose  with  Welsh  slates,  and  put  over  these  about  an 
inch  of  sand — a  first-rate  plan.  The  sand  is  generally  moist, 
and  it  is  found  the  plants  require  considerably  less  water, 
which  is  labour  saved.  Stone  shelves  are  the  nest  best  to  sand, 
and  afford  space  to  spill  water  in  dry  days,  which  keeps  down 
heat  and  drought  by  evaporation.  Iron  grating  shelves  are 
the  worst  of  all,  and  if  they  are  placed  above  the  hot-water 
pipes,  the  conditions  are  about  as  unfavourable  to  plants  in 
pots  as  could  be  devised.  One  of  our  houses  is  fitted  up  in 
this  manner — from  the  designs  of  a  horticultural  builder,  we 
suppose.  Were  we  not  to  resort  to  the  sand  plan,  or  lay  thick 
brown  paper  under  the  pots  in  cold  weather,  the  plants  would 
be  ruined.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  have  the  pipes  too  near  the 
shelves  at  any  time,  as  currents  of  hot  air  are  always  injurious 
to  plants  in  pots.  J.  S.  W. 


Cool  Orchids. — Now  ia  the  time  to  keep  these  cool.  Anything 
in  the  shape  of  oppressive  heat,  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August  particularly,  will  do  more  harm  than  indifferent  treatment 
for  the  other  ten  months  of  the  year.  Our  climate  in  summer  is,  if 
anything,  too  hot  for  such  Alpine  Orchids  as  Odontoglossum  Ales- 
andrre,  Pescatorei,  and  triumphans,  and  similar  kinds  ;  consequently 
abundance  of  moisture,  particularly  in  the  atmosphere,  must  at  this 
time  prevail.  To  keep  down  the  temperature,  shading  must  be 
resorted  to,  and  it  will  add  much  to  the  coolness  of  the  house  if 
the  shading  be  raised  2  feet  from  the  glass,  in  order  that  a  current 
of  air  may  intervene  between  the  two.  Attention  to  this  will  prove 
highly  beneficial  to  the  plants,  which,  thus  treated,  will  distend  their 
)}seudo-bulbs  to  a  great  size ;  other  conditions  being  favourable. 
The  leaves  will  become  broad  and  dark  in  colour,  and  will  stand  up 
instead  of  falling  down  by  their  own  weight,  as  is  too  often  the  case. 
If  the  atmosphere  be  properly  supplied  with  moisture  there  will  not  be 
much  necessity  for  giving  great  doses  of  water  at  the  roots.  I  find  a 
layer  of  Sphagnum  an  excellent  bed,  in  which  to  plunge  the  pots 
half-way  down.  It  keeps  them  moist  and  looks  well,  as  it  grows  into 
a  cushion  of  emerald  velvet,  encouraged  to  growth  by  the  constant 
supply  of  moisture. — James  Andekson,  Meadow  Baiik,  Udding stone, 
Glasgow. 

A  fine  Stove  Climber  (Petraea  volubilis).— The  Petra)a 
volubilis  is  a  plant  introduced  more  than  a  century  ago,  but  of  whose 
existence  we  venture  to  think  few  of  our  plant  growers  are  aware, 
and  of  whose  beauty  fewer  still  have  any  idea.  For  profusion  of 
bloom,  grace,  and  exquisite  delicacy  of  colour,  it  is,  perhaps,  without 
a  rival.  It  is  a  twining  stove  shrub,  with  leaves  not  unlike  those  of 
some  of  the  Bougainvilleas,  but  larger.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
marvellous  profusion  in  elongated  light  airy  racemes.  The  calyx  is 
divided  into  five  narrow,  strap-shaped  segments,  of  a  very  delicate 
pale  bluish-mauve,  about  twice  the  length  of  the  segments  of  the 
corolla,  which  is  of  a  purplish.blue,  forming  a  pretty  contrast  with 
the  pale  tint  of  the  spreading  segments  of  the  calyx.  In  the  flowers 
of  Petra;a  we  have  a  colour  unique  among  stove  climbers,  and  one 
very  desirable,  as  regards  variety,  to  see  on  the  exhibition  stage, 
where  this  plant  would  tell  with  fine  effect,  if  in  the  same  style  as  we 
BeeClerodendronBalfouri,Stephanotis,Rhynchospermum,AllamandaB, 
and  other  exhibition  favourites.  It  forms  a  beautiful  object  trained 
to  the  roof  or  back  wall  of  the  stove,  the  elegant  pendent  racemes 
hanging  in  profusion.     It   will  grow  freely  in  a  compost  of  good, 


light,  fibrous  loam,  to  which  a  little  sandy  peat  is  added.  Cuttings 
root  freely  in  sand  plunged  in  heat,  and  covered  with  a  bell-glass. 
When  growing  it  likes  a  moist  heat  and  must  be  watered  freely,  but 
when  at  rest  it  should  be  kept  rather  dry  than  otherwise.  Good 
drainage  is  also  essential.  There  are  one  or  two  other  species  almost, 
if  not  quite,  as  pretty  as  that  at  present  under  notice  ;  all  are 
natives  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  generic  name  was  given  in  honour  of  Robert 
James,  Lord  Petre,  who  died  in  1712,  and  of  whom  the  celebrated 
Collinson,  writing  to  Linnaeus,  speaks  as  being  one  of  the  "  greatest 
losses  botany  or  gardening  ever  felt  in  this  island."  At  Glasnevin, 
Petraea  volubilis  is  trained  to  the  roof  of  the  large  greenhouse,  which, 
when  in  flower,  is  more  admired  perhaps  than  anything  else  in  the 
same  department. — "  Irish  Farmers'  Gazette." 


MY    GAEDEN    IN    SUMMER. 
Bounded  by  the  budding  Clover, 

And  sentineled  with  trees. 
Showered  with  wealthy  sun  all  over. 

The  home  of  birds  and  bees ; 
It  has  only  clouds  to  love  it, 

The  winds  to  be  its  friends. 
Moon  and  sun  to  watch  above  it, 

And  stars  that  evening  lends  ; 
Ivindly  morns  to  wake  its  flowers, 

Still  noons  to  give  it  gold, 
Patron  twilight,  sunset  dowers. 

And  dews  when  days  are  old. 
Purple  Phlox  and  Sunflowers  truaty 

Guard  all  its  rich  estates, 
Dahhas,  broad  and  lusty, 

Like  peasants,  crowd  its  gates. 
Violets  bloom  in  corners  shady, 

And  on  the  borders  gay 
Sits  the  Stock,  a  crimson  lady. 

And  Pinks  have  holiday. 
Larkspurs  leaning  out  in  places 

Where  bashful  Myrtles  creep, 
Laugh  at  Mouk-flowers'  hooded  faces. 

And  Poppies  gone  to  sleep. 
There  are  starched  and  stately  Briars, 

And  Thistle-knights  and  dames ; 
Bloomless  weeds,  like  jovial  friars. 

Grasses  with  ancient  names. 
Vagrant  Hops  that  court  the  Clovers, 

Prim  Lilacs,  in  a  row, 
Gaudy  Beans  grown  willful  rovers. 

Grand  Hollyhocks  for  show. 
Quaint,  brigh  t  Pansies,  Foxgloves  stately. 

Lilies  with  petals  wide. 
Jasmine  tinted  delicately, 

And  Daisies  merry-eyed. 
I  am  queen  and  lady  in  it- 
Queen  over  leaf  and  flower — 
Crowned  with  sprays  of  purple  Spinnet, 

I  own  no  higher  power, 
Teems  the  world  with  fears  and  sorrows. 

For  me,  I  have  no  care  ! 
My  good  realm  excludes  to-morrows. 

And  all  I  want  is  there. 
Where  such  gold  as  sunset  treasures. 

Or  truer  friends  than  flowers  ? 
Such  dear  dreams,  such  happy  leisures, 

And  such  enchanted  hours  ? 
When  my  life  and  I  are  tired 

Calling  ourselves  by  name. 
When  the  things  we  have  desired 

No  longer  seem  the  same ; 
When  the  years  have  weary  faces, 

And  heaven  is  near  and  fair, 
I  shall  seek  its  broader  spaces. 

And  find  a  garden  there. 


A  Valuable  Aid.— In  this  year's  report  from  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Works  in  Ireland  special  mention  is  made  of  various  drainage 
and  other  works.  On  the  estate  of  Mr.  PhUip  Doyne,  in  county  Donegal, 
owing  to  the  number  and  size  of  the  boulders  scattered  over  and  in  the 
soil,  all  efforts  to  operate  on  it  were  in  vain  until  dynamite  was  used,  and 
then  the  success  was  marvellous.  The  inspector,  Mr.  E.  Murphy,  says  :— 
"  It  is  perfectly  wonderful  what  execution  2  oz.  of  dynamite  put  into  a 
G-inch  hole  in  a  large  sunk  boulder  can  do.  For  surface  boulders  a 
couple  of  charges  placed  on  the  top  of  the  stone  and  covered  or  weighted 
by  another  boulder  will  break  both  up,  the  only  difficulty  (as  Mr.  Doyne 
remarked)  being  '  that  you  cannot  find  the  pieces.'  Mr.  Doyne  has  also 
used  dynamite  in  the  removal  of  old  roots  of  trees,  and  it  splits  them  up 
into  firewood." 
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THE    COLORADO    POTATO-BEETLE. 

(doryphoka.  10-lineata.) 
Pkofessor  Riley,  tbe  State  entomologist  of  Missouri,  having, 
when  in  London  the  other  day,  informed  us  that  the  climate  of 
this  country  is  not  only  suitable  for  this  beetle,  but  that  its 
introduction  is  quite  possible,  we  expressed  a  desire  that  he 
should  write  a  full  and  complete  account  of  it  for  The  Garden, 
a  request  with  which  he  has  kindly  complied,  as  follows : 

Few  insects  have  done  more  serious  injury,  or  attracted 
greater  attention,  than  this,  even  in  America,  where  insect 
depredations  attain  a  magnitude  scarcely  dreamed  of  in  this 
country.  Feeding  originally  on  the  wild  Solanum  rostratum  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  regions  of  Colorado  and  other  territories, 
it  fell  upon    the    cultivated 


the  insect  may  be  found  in  all  stages  throughout  the  summer 
months.  In  from  thirty  to  forty  days  from  the  time  the  egg 
is  deposited,  the  insect  hatching  from  it  goes  through  all  its 
transformations  and  becomes  a  beetle,  the  pupa  state  being 
assumed  under  ground.  The  prolificacy  of  the  species  may 
be  imagined  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  progeny  of  a 
single  female  may  exceed  a  hundred  millions  in  the  course 
of  a  single  season.  The  beetle  feeds  as  well  as  the  larva, 
though  not  so  voraciously.  Its  attacks  are  principally  con- 
fined to  plants  of  the  family  Solanaceas,  and  it  is  particularly 
fond  of  those  belonging  to  the  genus  Solanum.  Yet  I  have 
recorded  many  instances  of  its  acquiring  new  habits  in  its 
march  to  the  Atlantic,  and  of  its  feeding,  when  hard  pushed, 
on  plants   of  other  families.      There  are   various   means   of 


it     has     overrun 


of 


Maryland,     and     Virginia, 

50,000    square    miles.      The 

natural  history  of  the  species 

was    first   made    known    by 

me    in     1863.      The     beetle 

hybernates     either    beneath 

the    ground  or  beneath  any 

other    shelter     that    it    can 

obtain.     Early  in  spring   it 

issues     from     its     winter 

quarters,   and    may  be   seen 

flying  about,  on  sunny  days, 

long    before   there    are    any 

Potato  tops  for  it  to  devour. 

In  flight  it   presents  a  very 

pretty  appearance,  its  gauzy 

rose-coloured       under-wings   Lydella  doryphora 

contrasting    agreeably    with      ~  ' 

the  striped  yellow  and  black 

elytra  or  wing-covers.     The 

sexes  pair,  and,  as  soon  as  the  Potato  haulms  push  out  of  the 

ground  these  beetles  break  their  long  winter  fast,  sometimes 

even  working  their  way  down  towards  the  sprout  before  it  is 

fairly  out  of  the  earth.     The  eggs,  which  are  orange-yellow,  are 

laid  in  small  clusters  on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves,  and  the 

same  female  continues  to  thus  lay  at  short  intervals  for  a  period 

of  over  forty  days,  until  the  number  laid  by  a  single  specimen 

may  aggregate  from    500  to  over  1,000.     There  are,  in  the 

latitude  of  St.  Louis,  three  broods  each  year ;  but,  from  the 

fact   that  a   single    female    continues   to    deposit    as    above 

described,  and  from  the  ii-regularity  of  larval   development. 


destroying  the  insect,  and  in 
the  earlier  invaded  territory 
of  the  States,  though  it  con- 
tinues its  I'avagos,  thereby 
making  the  cultivation  of 
Potatoes  more  laborious,  and 
'~\  increasing  their  market  price, 
yet  it  is  no  longer  dreaded  as 
it  at  first  was,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  controlled  with  com- 
parative ease.  The  natural 
enemies  of  the  species  are 
encouraged  by  the  intelligent 
cultivator,  and  poultry  may 
be  taught  to  feed  upon  it. 
Of  over  two  score  predacious 
and  parasitic  species  of  its 
own  class  which  I  have 
enumerated,  those  herewith 
figured  may  be  considered 
the  most  important.  The 
Colorado  Potato-beetle:  a,  a,  eggs;  i,  i,  6,  larvse  of  different  sizes;  e,  papa;  d,  d.  Only  true  parasite  is  a  species 
beetle;  c,  left  wing-cover  magnified  to  show  lines  and  punctures;  f,  leg.  enlarged,  of  Taohina-fly  (Lydella  dorv- 
Colours  of  egg,  orange ;  of  larva,  Tenetian-red ;  of  b3etle,  black  and  yellow.  phorfe   Itileii)    somewhat  re 

sembling  a  house-fly,  which 
fastens  its  eggs  to  the  Doryphora  larva.  From  these  e^gs 
hatch  maggots  which  feed  upon  the  fatty  portions  of  the  said 
larva,  which,  after  entering  the  ground,  succumbs  to  its  enemy, 
and,  instead  of  eventually  giving  forth  a  beetle,  as  it  naturally 
should  do,  gives  forth,  instead,  the  Tachiua  flies.  A  number  of 
different  lady-birds  (Coccinellidas),  of  which  the  Convero-ent 
lady-bird  is  the  most  common,  devour  the  eggs  of  the  Dory- 
phora. Of  true  bugs  the  Spined  Soldier-bug  (Arma  spinosa, 
Ballai)  is  the  most  effective, 


Potato  as  soon  as  civilised 
man  began  to  grow  this  escu- 
lent within  its  reach.  With 
large  fields  of  palatable  food, 
instead  of  scattered  plants  of 
the  wild  Solanum,  to  work 
upon,  it  multiplied  at  a 
marvellous  rate,  and  began 
to  spread  from  its  native 
home  towards  the  east. 
Reaching  a  point  100  miles 
west  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  in 
■1859,  its  progress  has  been 
carefully  recorded  each  year 
since,  until  last  year  it  reached 
the  Atlantic  coast  at  a  num- 
ber of  different  points  in 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia.  The  present  year 
we  hear  of  it  being  still 
more  numerous  on  the  At- 
lantic    coast,     and     of     its 

swarming  around  New  York  city,  and  covering  the  nets  of 
fishermen.  It  has  thus,  in  sixteen  years,  spread  over  360 
geographical  miles,  in  a  direct  line ;  and,  if  we  consider  the 
territory  actually  invaded,  which  includes  the  States  of 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Ontario 
(Canada),  New  York,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 


parasite  of  Doryphora 
Colours,  siver-grey  and  black. 


though  several  other  rapa- 
cious species  assist  it,  all  of 
them  piercing  and  sucking 
out  the  juices  of  their  prey. 
Of  artificial  remedies  there 
are  various  mechanical  con- 
trivances for  knocking  the 
insects  off  the  haulm  and 
catching  them  —  some  such 
even  being  worked  by  horse- 
power. The  sun  is,  also,  so 
hot  in  some  of  the  Mississipi 
Valley  States  that  the  larvas 
are  roasted  to  death  if  shaken 
from  the  haulm  on  to  the  hot 
soil  at  mid-day.  The  remedy 
of  all  others,  however,  and 
the  one  universally  employed, 
is  Paris  green,  which  is  used  either  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  or 
in  that  of  a  liquid,  being  combined  in  the  former  case  with  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  parts  of  some  dilutent,  as  flour  middlino's, 
plaster,  &c.,  and  in  the  latter  with  one  tablespoonful  of  pure 
green  stirred  into  an  ordinary  bucketful,  or  about  3  gallons, 
of  water.  Enormous  quantities  of  the  poison  have  thus  been 
used  in  America,  especially  since  it  has  proved  a  perfect 
remedy  for  the  Cotton-worm  in  the  Southern  States,  as 
well  as  for  the  Potato-beetle  in  question.  Cautiously  and 
judiciously  used  it  proves  cheap  and  effective,  and  a  large 
experience  goes  to  show  that  no  ill  effects  follow  such  use  of  it. 


Many-banded  Robber  :  with  beak 
enlarged  at  side  (bj.  Colours, 
pale  yellow  and  black.  Preys 
on  Doryphora. 
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There  is  a  very  closely  allied  species,  the  Doryphora  juncfca 
of  Germar,  called  the  Bogus  Colorado  Potato  beetle,  which, 
very  naturally,  has  often  been  confounded  with,  and  mistaken 
for,  the  genuine  depredator.  It  differs,  however,  in  the  eggs 
being  paler  ;  in  the  larva  being  paler,  and  in  having  but  one 
row  of  black  dots  on  each  side  instead  of  two  ;  and  in  the  beetle 
having  the  second  and  third  black  lines  of  the  elytra  (counting 
from  the  outside)  joined,  instead  of  the  third  and  fourth  ;  in 
the  punctures  of  said  elytra  being  more  regular  and  distinct, 
and  in  the  legs  having  pale  instead  of  dark  tarsi,  and  a  spot  on 
the  thighs.  Singularly  enough,  this  species,  though  it  feeds 
and  thrives  on  Solanum  carolinense,  will  not  touch  the  culti- 
vated Potato,  and  is,  therefore,  perfectly  harmless  to  man. 

The  English  reader  is  more  particularly  interested  in  this 
insect,  because  of  its  possible  introduction  into  Europe ;  and 
on  the  subject  of  its  introduction  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  some  passages  from  my  seventh  report : — "  Those 
who  have  watched  the  gradual  spread  of  this  Potato-beetle 
during  the  past  seventeen  or  eighteen  years,  from  its  native 
Eocky  Mountain  home  to  the  Atlantic,  and  who  have 
seen  how  lakes,  instead  of  hindering  its  march  into  Canada, 
really  accelerated  that  march,  can  have  no  doubt  that  there 
is  danger  of  its  being  carried  to  Europe.  Yet  I  must 
repeat  the  opinion  expressed  a  year  ago — and  which  has  been 
very  generally  coincided  in  by  all  who  have  any  familiarity 
with  the  insect's  economy — that  if  it  ever  gets  to  Europe  it 
will  most  likely  be  carried  there  in  the  perfect  beetle  state  on 
some  vessel  plying  between  the  two  continents.  While  the 
beetle,  especially  in  the  non-growing  season,  will  live  for 
months  without  food,  the  larva  would  perish  in  a  few  days 
without  fresh  Potato  tops,  and  would,  I  believe,  starve  to  death 
in  the  midst  of  a  barrel  of  Potatoes,  even  if  it  could  get  there 
without  being  crushed ;  for,  while  it  so  voraciously  devours 
the  leaves,  it  will  not  touch  the  tubers.  The  eggs,  which  are 
quite  soft  and  easily  crushed,  could,  of  course,  only  be  Carried 
over  on  the  haulm  or  on  the  living  plant ;  and  while  there  is  a 
bare  possibility  of  the  insect's  transmission  in  this  way,  there 
is  little  probability  of  it,  since  the  plants  are  not  objects  of  com- 
meixial  exchange,  and  the  haulm,  on  arccount  of  its  liability  to 
rot,  is  not,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  used  to  any  extent  in  packing. 
Besides,  Potatoes  are  mostly  exported  during  that  part  of  the 
year  when  there  are  neither  eggs,  larvas,  nor  Potato  haulm 
in  existence  in  the  United  States.  There  is  only  one  other 
possible  way  of  transmission,  and  that  is  in  sufficiently  large 
lumps  of  earth,  either  as  larva,  pupa,  or  beetle.  Now,  if ' 
American  dealers  be  required  to  carefully  avoid  the  use  of  the 
haulm,  and  to  ship  none  but  clean  Potatoes,  as  free  from  earth 
as  possible,  the  insect's  transmission  among  the  tubers  will  be 
rendered  impossible ;  and  when  such  precautions  are  so  easily 
taken,  there  can  be  no  advantage  iu  the  absolute  prohibition  of 
the  traffic  in  American  Potatoes.  As  well  prohibit  traffic  in  a 
dozen  other  commodities,  in  many  of  which  the  insect  is  as 
likely  to  be  imported  as  in  Potatoes.  The  course  recently 
adopted  by  the  German  government,  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestion  made  in  my  last  report,  is  more  rational,  and  will 
prove  a  better  safeguard : — It  is  to  furnish  vessels,  plying 
between  the  two  countries,  with  cards  giving  illustrated  descrip- 
tions of  the  insect  in  all  stages,  with  the  request  that  passengers 
and  crew  destroy  any  stray  specimens  that  may  be  found.  Let 
England  and  Ireland,  together  with  the  other  European  govern- 
ments, co-operate  with  Germany  in  this  plan,  and  have  such  a 
card  posted  in  the  warehouses  of  seaport  towns,  and  the  meeting 
rooms  of  agricultural  societies  ;  and  a  possible  evil  will  be  much 
more  likely  avoided."  Some  English  journals  are  discussing  the 
question  as  to  whether,  with  the  more  moist  and  cool  climate 
of  this  country,  the  10-lined  Potato-beetle  would  thrive  here 
even  if  imported.  "  There  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  it  will 
rather  enjoy  the  more  temperate  clime ;  for  while  it  thrives 
best  during  comparatively  dry  seasons,  both  excessive  heat 
and  drought,  as  well  as  excessive  wet,  are  prejudicial  to 
it.  It  is  argued  by  others,  that  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  our  Doryphora  would  not  thrive  if  introduced ; 
and,  in  a  recent  letter  received  from  M.  Oswald  de  Ker- 
chove,  of  Gaud,  Belgium,  author  of  an  interesting  pamphlet 
on  the  insect,  that  gentleman  says  : — '  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Doryphora,  awakened  by  our  early  warm  weather, 
could  resist  the  effects  of  the  late  cold  which  we  are  apt  to 


have  in  these  European  countries.'  The  idea  that  the  climate 
of  North  America  is  less  extreme  than  that  of  Europe  is 
rather  novel  to  us  of  the  cis-Atlantic  ;  and,  from  a  sufficiently 
long  residence  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  they  delude  themselves  who  suppose 
that  Doryphora  could  not  thrive  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe  ; 
and  that  to  abandon  all  precautionary  measures  against  its 
introduction  on  such  grounds  would  be  foolish.  An  insect 
which  has  spread  from  the  high  table-lands  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains  across  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Atlantic,  and 
that  flourishes  alike  in  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and 
Connecticut,  and  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Texas — in  fact, 
wherever  the  Potato  succeeds — will  not  be  likely  to  be  discomfited 
in  the  Potato-growing  districts  of  Europe.  Some  few,  again, 
have  ridiculed  the  idea  of  the  insect's  passage  to  Eui'ope  in  any 
state,  arguing  that  it  is  an  impossibility  for  any  coleopterous 


Bogus  Colorado  Potato-beetle  :  a,  a,  eggs  ;  6,  h,  larva;  c,  beetle;  d,  left  wing, 
cover,  enlarged,  showing  marlis  and  punctures  ;  e,  leg,  enlarged.  Colours  : 
of  egg,  pale  yellow ;  of  larva,  cream-yellow  ;  of  beetle,  black,  yellow,  and 
brown. 

insect  to  be  thus  transferred  from  one  country  to  another. 
Considering  that  half  the  weeds  of  America,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  her  worst  insect  pests,  including  two  beetles — viz  ; 
the  Asparagus  beetle  (Crioceris  asparagi)  and  the  Elm  leaf- 
beetle  (Galeruca  calmariensis) — in  the  very  same  family  as  our 
Doryphora,  have  been  imported  from  Europe,  there  would 
seem  poor  foundation  for  such  an  argument.  Moreover,  a 
number  of  other  insects — among  them  some  beetles — of  less 
importance,  may  be  included  in  the  number  of  importations ; 
and  the  Eape  butterfly  (Pieris  rapte),  whose  progress  west- 
ward has  been  simultaneous  with  that  of  the  Doryphora  east- 
ward, and  whose  importation  dates  back  but  a  few  years,  bear 
witness  to  the  fact  that  insects  more  delicate,  and  with  fewer 
chances  of  safe  transport  than  Doryphora,  may  succeed  in 
getting  alive  from  one  country  to  the  other,  and  in  gaining  a 
foothold  in  the  new  home.  The  ravages  of  the  insect,  bad  as 
they  are,  very  naturally  get  exaggerated  at  such  a  distance 
from  its  native  home,  and  the  following,  from  an  English 
gardening  periodical,  gives  altogether  a  too  gloomy  picture  : — ■ 
'  When  once  a  field  of  Potatoes  has  been  attacked,  all  hopes  of 


Spined  Soldier  Bug  a,  beali,  en- 
larged ;  b,  perfect  insect,  with  the 
wings  expanded  on  one  side. 
Colour,  ochreous. 


Convergent  Ladybird :  Larva,  pupa, 
and  beetle.  Colours — orange,  white, 
and  black. 


a  harvest  must  be  given  up  ;  in  a  few  days  it  is  changed  into 
an  arid  waste — a  mere  mass  of  dried  stalks.'  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  American  cultivator,  by  means  of  intelli- 
gence and  a  little  Paris  green,  is  pi-etty  much  master  of  the 
Doryphora."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  exposition  of  the  facts 
and  probabilities  of  the  case  will  put  people  on  their  guard, 
and  cause  intelligent  action  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  so  dangerous  a  pest  as  this  Potato-beetle. 


Public  Park  for  Sh.eflB.eld. — A  committee  of  the  Sheffield 
Town  Council  have  recommended  that  the  town  should  purchase 
Meersbrook  as  a  public  park.  Its  extent  is  upwards  of  100  acres, 
and  the  committee  recommend  that  the  town  should  offer  d6500  an 
acre  for  it. 
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OLD  TEEES. 
Old  trees  are  living  epocha  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Here  have 
they  stood  for  hundreds  of  years,  some  even  for  thousands,  looking 
down  upon  the  smiling  earth  ;  now  battling  with  tempests,  then 
basking  in  sunshine ;  steadily  growing  and  strengthening  and 
spreading,  till  at  last,  venerable  in  colossal  grandeur,  and  clad  with 
the  livery  of  advancing  age,  they  claim  our  reverence  and  inspire 
emotions  of  solemn  awe.  We  think,  as  we  look  at  them,  of  the  lapse 
of  time  since  the  tender  radicle  first  shot  downward,  and  the  light 
plumule  aspired  heavenward  ;  of  the  silent  forces  which  have  been  at 
work  in  building  them  up.  Tear  after  year  have  they  formed  their  buds 
and  expanded  their  leaves ;  year  after  year  have  they  shed  the  old 
and  developed  the  new,  and  slowly  but  surely  have  the  limbs  length- 
ened and  the  trunk  swollen,  and  the  whole  structure,  solidly  buttressed 
on  every  side,  grown  into  symmetrical  beauty  and  form.  Every  part 
of  the  habitable  globe  can  furnish  its  quota  of  venerable  trees.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  even  now  a  third  of  the  earth's  surface  is 
covered  with  forests.  In  tropical  climes,  as  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon,  travellers  are  struck  with  the  number  and  variety  of  ancient 
trees  ;  in  temperate  regions  immense  tracts  are  covered  with  Pines 
and  Oaks,  Cedars  and  Walnuts,  Hemlocks  and  Chestnuts,  Lindens  and 
Ashes,  many  of  which  are  from  20  to  SO  feet  in  circumference,  and 
from  100  to  300  feet  in  height ;  and  farther  to  the  north,  to  the  outer 
verge  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  trees 
less  gigantic  in  circumference,  and  height  many  of  which  are  of  great 
age. 

Pine  Trees. 
The  Pine  is  said  to  have  a  geographical  range  in  America  from  the 
Saskatchawan  to  Georgia,  and,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  from  the 
sources  of  the  Columbia  to  the  Pacific  slope.  It  grows  in  every  part 
of  New  England  and  in  every  variety  of  soil,  and  it  was  foi'merly,  as 
now,  the  principal  tree  of  Massachusetts,  although  the  older  growths 
have  mostly  disappeared.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was  not  uncommon  to 
find  Pines  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  250  feet  in  height,  and  masts  have 
been  made,  on  the  Penobscot  and  in  Canada,  90  feet  in  length,  and  3 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  smallest  part.  We  have  frequently  seen  sticks 
of  this  size  on  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  rivers,  or 
Quebec  aud  other  ports.  The  "Worcester  Palladium"  for  July  3, 
1841.,  gives  an  account  of  a  tree  cut  in  Hopkinton,  New  Hampshire, 
previous  to  the  Revolution,  from  which  a  mast  was  hewn  110  feet  long, 
aud  3  feet  in  diameter  at  the  upper  end.  The  dimensions  of  the 
stump  are  not  given,  but  it  is  said  a  yoke  of  large  oxen  were  driven 
upon  it  and  turned  with  ease,  and  that  fifty-five  yoke  of  oxen  were 
required  to  draw  the  stick  to  tide-water.  Lambert's  Pine,  on  the 
north-west  coast,  grows  to  the  height  of  230  feet,  aud  the  Douglass 
Pine,  which  is  still  larger,  grows  to  the  height  of  300  feet.  Such 
trees,  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  are  often  objects  of  peculiar  interest 
from  the  striking  variety  of  vegetable  life  which  they  exhibit:  Lichens 
— dotted  Lecideas,  Lecanoras,  and  Yerruoarias — closely  invest  the 
bark  on  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  ;  star-like  Parmelias  spread  over 
them  ;  green  and  purple  Mosses  in  the  crannies,  and  tufts  of  Stricta, 
Eammalina,  and  Usnea  higher  up.  Quite  often,  indeed,  the  Usnea 
barbata  hangs  pendent  in  large  masses  from  the  upper  boughs  in 
moist  woods,  trailing  in  the  wind  and  giving  to  the  trees  in  the  dim 
twilight  an  exceedingly  weird  and  ghost-like  appearance.  The 
estimated  age  of  the  most  ancient  of  these  trees  is  fourteen  hundred 
yeai's,  and  trees  of  the  age  of  eleven  hundred  years  are  not  uncommon. 
Many  of  the  trunks  are  from  27  to  3G  feet  in  circumference,  and  rise 
to  the  height  of  120  feet  without  a  limb.  The  Siberian  Pine,  which 
grows  quite  extensively  in  Switzerland  as  well  as  in  Russia,  although 
not  a  large  tree,  attains  often  to  a  great  age  ;  a  trunk  19  inches  in 
diameter  presenting,  when  cut  down,  353  annual  circles.  The  timber 
of  this  Pine  is  of  an  agreeable  perfume,  aud  is  much  employed  for 
domestic  purposes  as  well  as  for  wainscoting  rooms,  as  it  exhales  its 
fragrance  for  centuries  with  undiminished  strength  aud  without  any 
decrease  of  weight  in  the  wood.  The  seeds  are  esteemed  a  great 
luxury,  and  are  eaten  in  great  quantities  at  the  winter  festivals. 
Like  all  the  ConiferaB  it  is  symmetrical  in  shape,  but  the  branches, 
which  are  not  long,  incline  upward  and  are  somewhat  contorted. 

Cypresses. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  Pine  is  the  Cypress,  a  tall  and  graceful  plume- 
shaped  tree,  which  attains  in  Europe  a  great  age  and  size,  and 
which  was  celebrated  in  all  antiquity  for  the  incorruptibility  of  its 
wood  and  its  funereal  uses.  The  oldest  tree  on  record  is  the  Cypress 
of  Somma,  in  Lombardy,  figured  by  Loudon  in  his  "Arboretum." 
This  tree  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  planted  the  year  of  the 
birth  of  Christ,  and  on  that  account  it  is  regarded  with  great  rever- 
ence ;  but  an  ancient  chronicle  at  Milan  is  said  to  prove  that  it  was  a 
tree  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cassar,  B.C.  42.  It  is  121  feet  high,  and 
23  feet  in  circumference  at  1  foot  from  the  ground.  Napoleon,  when 
laying  down  the  plan  for  his  great  road  over  the  Simplon,  diverged 


from  a  straight  line  to  avoid  injuring  this  tree.  The  American 
Cypress,  found  in  the  Southern  States,  grows  naturally  in  low  grounds 
subject  to  annual  inundations,  and  sometimes  rises  to  the  height  of 
120  feet,  with  a  circumference  at  the  base  of  from  25  to  40  feet.  The 
roots,  which  run  horizontally  at  a  short  depth  below  the  surface, 
throw  up  conical  protruberances  or  knees,'!  sometimes  4  or  5  feet 
high,  but  usually  smaller,  smooth  without  and  hollow  within,  looking 
not  unlike  mile-posts,  and  serving,  says  Bartram,  "  very  well  for  bee- 
hives."  These  trees,  with  their  streamers  of  long  Moss  floating  on 
the  wind,  are  a  curious  feature  in  the  scenery  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  a  Cypress  swamp  is  a  somewhat  formidable  object  to  encounter. 
Some  Cypresses  have  been  known  to  reach  the  age  of  670  years. 
This  tree,  however,  attains  to  its  amplest  development  and  age  in  the 
tierras  templadas  of  Mexico  ;  and  one  of  the  celebrated  group  in  the 
garden  of  Chapultepec,  called  the  Cypress  of  Montezuma,  which  was 
already  a  remarkable  tree  in  the  palmy  days  of  that  unfortunate 
monarch,  nearly  400  years  ago,  is  45  feet  in  circumference,  aud  of  a 
height,  iu  proportion  to  its  size,  so  great  that  the  whole  mass  appears 
light  and  graceful.  But  this  tree,  vast  as  it  is,  is  greatly  surpassed 
by  the  famous  Ahnchute — the  Mexican  name  for  the  species — of  the 
village  of  Atlisco,  in  the  iutendancy  of  Puebla,  which  was  first 
described  by  Lorenzana,  and  which,  according  to  the  worthy  arch, 
bishop,  "  might  contain  twelve  or  thirteen  men  on  horseback  in  the 
cavity  of  the  trunk."  Humboldt  says  the  girth  of  the  tree  is 
23  metres,  or  76  English  feet,  aud  the  diameter  of  the  cavity  is  16  feet. 
Still  more  gigantic,  however,  than  this — the  Nestor  of  the  raoe, 
indeed,  if  not  of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom — is  the  Cypress,  which 
stands  in  the  churchyard  of  the  village  of  Santa  Maria  del  'Tule  in 
the  intendaucy  of  Oaxaca,  on  the  road  to  Guatemala  by  the  way  of 
Tetuantepec,  which,  according  to  Humboldt,  is  36  metres  or  118 
English  feet  in  circumference.  In  its  immediate  vicinity  are  five  or 
six  other  trees  of  the  same  species,  each  of  which  is  nearly  as  large 
as  the  Cypress  of  Montezuma ;  but  this  tree  as  much  surpasses  the 
rest  as  they  surpass  the  ordinary  denizens  of  the  forest.  It  still 
shows  no  signs  of  decay,  although  it  bears  less  foliage  in  proportion 
to  its  size  than  its  younger  fellows.  Recent  travellers  speak  of  other 
trees  near  the  ruins  of  Palenqne  equal  iu  size  to  the  splendid  tree  at 
Santa  Maria  del  Tule,  and  the  estimate  of  the  age  of  these  trees  is 
from  4,000  to  6,000  years  ;  perhaps  dating  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  earth's  historic  period.  Imagination  is  lost  in  picturing  the 
possibility  even  of  such  longevity  ;  yet,  if  any  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  estimates  sanctioned  by  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent 
naturalists,  we  have  here  trees  which  have  witnessed  the  gradual 
rise,  the  steady  progress,  and  final  decline,  and  even  the  extinction 
of  a  race  whose  history  has  sunk  into  oblivion  while  the  trees  them, 
selves  are  still  alive. 

Yews. 
The  Yew  is  perhaps  more  durable  than  any  other  European  tree ; 
thus  supporting  the  opinion  first  advanced  by  De  Candolle,  aud  now 
concurred  in  by  most  physiologists,  that  exogenous  trees  are  by  their 
nature  of  indefinite  growth,  and  never  die  except  by  a  violent  death. 
Indeed,  a  Yew, 

Of  vast  circumference  and  gloom  profound, 
is,  as  Wordsworth  truly  says, 

A  living  thing, 

Produced  too  slowly  ever  to  decay  ; 

Of  form  and  aspect  too  magnificent 

To  be  destroyed. 

Of  the  many  trees  of  this  species  to  be  found  in  England  one  is 
mentioned  which  formerly  stood  iu  Braburne  Churchyard,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  which  was  more  than  60  feet  in  circumference,  and 
its  age  was  computed  at  2,500  years.  A  second  still  stands  in  the 
woods  of  Cliefden  called  the  Hedron  Yew,  healthy  and  vigorous,  over 
80  feet  in  circumference,  and  3,000  years  old.  The  famous  Yews  of 
Fountain's  Abbey,  near  Ripon,  Yorkshire,  were  in  full  vigour  when 
the  abbey  was  founded  iu  1132  by  Thurston,  Archbishop  of  York  ; 
and  of  the  seven  trees  of  which  history  speaks  one  measured  26  feet 
and  6  inches  in  circumference  at  the  height  of  3  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  the  whole  seven  stood  so  near  each  other  as  to  form  a 
cover  almost  equal  to  a  thatched  roof.  The  age  of  the  largest  is  fixed 
at  1,200  years.  The  fine  Yew  at  Dryburgh  Abbey,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  planted  when  the  abbey  was  founded,  in  1136,  and 
which  is  in  full  health  and  vigour,  has  a  trunk  only  12  feet  in  cir. 
cumference.  The  Arkernyke  Yew,  near  Staines,  which  witnessed 
the  conference  between  the  English  barons  and  King  John,  and  in 
sight  of  which  Magna  Charta  was  signed,  measures  27  feet  and 
8  inches  in  circumference,  and  is  supposed  to  be  between  1,100 
and  1,200  years  old.  The  Darley  Yew,  in  Derbyshire,  which  is 
29  feet  2  inches  in  circumference,  is  estimated  to  be  nearly 
1,400  years  old ;  and  the  Yew  in  Tisbury  Churchyard,  Dorset, 
shire,  which  is  37  feet  in  circumference,  is  estimated  to  bo  1,600 
years  old.     The  Yew  in  Portingall  Churchyard,  Perthshire,  Scotland, 
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situated  in  a  wild  district  among  the  Grampians,  is  56  feot  in  cir. 
cnmference,  and  is  estimated  to  be  more  than  2,500  years  old. 

Cedars. 

Next  to  the  Yew  stands  the  Cedar  ;  and,  although  no  very 
ancient  specimens  exist  in  America,  in  portions  of  Asia,  especially  in 
the  Levant,  are  trees  invested  with  a  sacred  interest  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  living  in  Old  Testament  times,  hundreds  of  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  grove  on  Mount  Lebanon,  so 
often  alluded  to  in  Holy  Writ,  was  first  described  in  modern  times  by 
Belon,  who  visited  it  about  the  year  1550.  The  Cedars  of  this  grove 
were  then,  as  now,  highly  venerated  by  the  Maronite  Christians,  who 
iirmly  believed  them  to  be  coeval  with  Solomon,  if  not  planted  by  his 
hand  ;  and  they  made  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  spot  at  the  festival 
of  the  Transfiguration,  the  patriarch  oelebi'ating  high  mass  under  the 
shade  of  one  of  the  oldest  trees,  and  anathematising  all  who  shoald 
presume  to  injure  these  sacred  relics.  The  larger  trees  of  the  grove 
were  measured  and  described  by  Rauwolf,  au  early  German  traveller, 
in  1574  ;  by  Thevenofc,  in  1655;  more  particularly  by  Maundrell  in 
1696;  by  La  Roque,  in  1722;  by  Dr.  Pococke,  in  1744;  by 
Labillardiere,  in  1787  ;  and  by  M.  Laure,  an  officer  of  the  French 
marine,  who  visited  them  with  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  in  1836. 
Formerly,  from  twenty  to  thirty  of  the  trees  were  standing;  more 
recently  there  were  seventeen  ;  still  more  recently,  only  twelve  ;  and 
now  we  believe  there  are  but  seven.  We  have  in  our  possession  a 
small  section  from  a  limb  of  one  of  these  trees,  which  we  prize  highly. 

Tropical  Trees. 

Of  the  soft-wooded  trees  of  tropical  climes,  some  attain  to  a  great 
age  and  size.     Thus  the  Palo  de  vaca  or  Cow  tree  of   South  America, 
found  in  the  Cordilleras,  in  Venezuela,  and  Caraccas,  grows  to  the 
height    of    100   feet,   and   is   often   7  feet  in  diameter.     Humboldt 
describes   it  as  a  handsome  tree  resembling  the  broad-leaved  Star 
Apple  ;  and  says  that  when  incisions  are  made  in  the  trunk  a  glutinous 
milk  abundantly  issues,  of  a  pleasing  and  balmy  smell,  rich  and  thick 
though  not  bitter,   and   mixed  with  Coffee  it  could  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished from  animal  milk.     The  Banian,  or  Indian  Fig,  commonly 
called  the  Peepul  tree,  is  constantly  planted  by  the  Hindoo  temples  : 
Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillared  shade, 
High  overarched,  and  echoing  walks  between. 

The  roots  or  props  thrown  out  from  the  main  trunk  occupy  such  a 
space  that  one  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda  covers  an 
almost  incredible  area.  The  circumference  which  now  remains  is 
nearly  two  thousand  feet,  and  the  overhanging  branches  which  have 
not  yet  thrown  down  their  props  overshadow  a  much  larger  space. 
Three  hundred  and  twenty  large  trunks  are  counted,  and  the  smaller 
ones  exceed  3,000.  Each  is  continually  sending  forth  new  branches 
and  pendent  roots,  to  form  other  trunks  and  become  the  parent  of  a 
future  progeny.  According  to  Forbes's  "  Oriental  Memoirs,"  the 
whole  has  been  known  to  shelter  beneath  its  shade  a  company  of  at 
least  7,000  men.  The  Baobab,  or  Monkey  Bread,  another  tropical 
tree,  found  in  the  Cape  Verd  Islands  and  at  Senegal,  has  long  afforded 
celebrated  instances  of  longevity.  This  tree  is  remarkable  for  its 
small  height  in  comparison  with  the  diameter  of  its  trunk  or 
the  length  of  its  branches  ;  trunks  of  70  or  80  feet  in  circumference 
being  only  10  or  12  feet  high.  The  branches,  however,  are  very 
numerous,  often  50  or  60  feet  in  length,  spreading  widely  in  every 
direction,  and  forming  a  hemisphere  or  hillock  of  verdure  sometimes 
150  feet  in  diameter.  The  history  of  these  trees,  rendered  famous  by 
Adamson's  account,  reaches  back  to  the  first  discovery  of  that  part  of 
the  African  coast,  and  of  the  Cape  ds  Verd  Islands,  by  Cadamosto,  in 
1455.  The  largest  trunks  were  27  feet  in  diameter,  or  85  feet  in 
circumference.  More  recently,  M.  Perrottet  has  met  with  many 
Baobabs  in  Senegambia,  varying  from  60  to  90  feet  in  circumference, 
green  and  flourishing,  and  showing  no  signs  of  approaching  decrepti. 
tude.  By  some,  these  trees  are  regarded  as  among  the  oldest  in 
existence  on  our  globe,  and  their  age  is  estimated  by  the  younger  De 
Candolle  at  5,000  or  6,000  years  !  The  famous  Dragon  tree  furnishes 
another  instance  of  great  longevity.  One  of  these  trees,  found  near 
the  city  of  Orotava,  Teneriffe,  has  been  visited  by  many  competent 
observers, — among  others  by  Himiboldt, — and  from  their  statements 
it  appears  that  the  trunk  is  about  50  feet  in  girth,  and  60  or  70  feet 
in  height.  At  the  discovery  of  Teneriffe  in  1402,  nearly  five  centuries 
ago,  this  tree  was  about  as  large  as  it  is  to-day  ;  and  even  then  it  had 
been  immemorially  an  object  of  veneration  among  the  Guanches. 
Since  that  period  it  has  been  hollowed  by  decay,  and  shorn  of  part  of 
its  top  ;  still  it  continues  to  vegetate,  and  its  remaining  branches  are 
annually  covered,  as  they  have  been  for  thousands  of  years,  with 
beautiful  clusters  of  white  Lily-like  blossoms,  emblems  of  the  eternal 
youth  of  Nature. 


The  Oak. 

Amongst  the  hard.wood  trees,  the  Oak  unquestionably  stands,  as 
it  should  do,  at  the  head  of  those  growing  in  the  temperate  zone, 
and  it  is  justly  regarded  as  the  monarch  of  the  forest.  Virgil 
calls  it 

Jove's  own  tree, 
Which  holds  the  woods  in  awful  sovereignty. 
The  ancient  Pelasgiana  believed  that  a  deity  dwelt  in  their  Oak 
groves,  whom  they  feared  and  worshipped.  The  oracle  of  Dodona 
was  situated  in  an  Oak  grove  ;  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  and 
Gaul,  under  the  Druids,  the  Oak  was  still  more  sacred.  Oak  groves 
were  their  temples,  and  the  Mistletoe  which  hung  from  its  boughs 
was  their  favourite  wand.  For  the  fullest  account  of  this  magnifi. 
cent  tree,  which  grows  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  world,  we  must 
refer  to  the  works  of  Evelyn  and  Gilpin,  Strutt  and  Loudon,  who 
have  devoted  pages  instead  of  paragraphs  to  its  consideration.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  in  Massachusetts  Oak  trees  from  12  to  20  feet 
in  circumference,  and  from  400  to  1,400  years  old.  The  celebrated 
Charter  Oak,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  which  was  prostrated  in  the 
storm  of  August,  1854,  is  said  to  have  been  36  feet  in  circumference 
at  the  ground,  and  its  age  was  estimated  at  800  years.  The  Wads, 
worth  Oak,  of  Genesee,  New  York,  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  at  the 
time  of  its  destruction,  in  1857,  was  estimated  to  be  at  least  a  1,000 
years  old.  Its  circumference  was  about  27  feet,  and  it  was  a  fair 
counterpart  of  Spenser's  tree  : 

A  huge  Oak,  dry  and  dead. 
Still  clad  with  reliques  of  its  trophies  old ; 
Lifting  to  heaven  its  aged,  hoary  head  ; 
Whose  feet  on  earth  had  got  hut  feeble  hold. 
And  half-disboweled  stands  above  the  ground. 
With  wreathed  roots  and  naked  arms. 
Of  the  Oaks  of  Europe  some  of  the  most  noted  are  the  King's  Oak, 
in  Windsor  Forest,  which  is  more  than  1,000  years  old,  and  quite 
hollow.  Professor  Burnet,  who  once  lunched  inside  this  tree,  said  it 
was  capable  of  accommodating  ten  or  twelve  persons  comfortably  at 
a  sitting.  The  Beggar's  Oak,  in  Bagshot  Park,  is  23  feet  in  girth  at 
5  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  branches  extend  from  the  trunk  48 
feet  in  every  direction.  The  Wallace  Oak,  at  Ellerslie,  near  where 
Wallace  was  born,  is  21  feet  in  circumference,  and  Wallace  and  300 
of  his  men  are  said  to  have  hid  from  the  English  army  among  its 
branches  when  the  tree  was  in  full  leaf.  The  Parliament  Oak,  in 
Clipstone  Park,  which  is  supposed  to  be  tho  oldest  in  England, 
derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  a  pailiament  was  held  under  its 
branches  by  Edward  I.,  in  1290,  at  which  time  it  was  a  large  tree. 
The  Oak  in  Yardley  Chase,  immortalised  by  Cowper,  is  also  a  con. 
spicuous  and  venerable  relic.  The  Winfaithing  Oak,  now  a  bleached 
ruin,  is  said  to  have  been  an  old  tree  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Con. 
quest,  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  Greendale  Oak,  in  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  Park,  at  Welbeck,  is  described  by  Evelyn  and  figured  by 
Hunter,  with  its  trunk  pierced  by  a  lofty  arch,  through  which  car. 
riageshave  been  driven.  The  Cowthorpe  Oak,  in  Yorkshire,  measures 
78  feet  in  circumference,  and  its  age  is  estimated  at  1,800  years. 
The  Great  Oak  of  Salcey  Forest,  Northamptonshire,  a  picturesque 
wreck,  is  supposed  to  be  of  equal  antiquity.  On  the  Continent  an 
Oak  was  felled  at  Bordza,  in  Russian  Poland,  some  forty  years  ago, 
upon  which  710  consecutive  layers  were  distinctly  counted,  and  the 
space  in  which  the  layers  could  not  be  counted  was  estimated  to  con. 
tain  300  more,  making  the  whole  age  of  the  tree  1,000  years.  Near 
Saintes,  in  France,  an  Oak  is  standing  which  is  said  to  be  upwards 
of  00  feet  in  circumference.  A  room  has  been  cut  out  of  the 
dead  wood  of  the  interior,  about  12  feet  in  diameter,  and  a 
round  table  has  been  placed  in  it  at  which  twelve  guests  can  be 
seated  at  once.     The  full  age  of  the  tree  is  estimated  at  2,000  years. 

The  Elm. 

Next  to  the  Oak  in  size  and  popularity  must  be  ranked  the  Elm, 
which  is  found  all  over  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  Few  trees, 
indeed,  are  more  common  in  the  temperate  zone  than  this;  and, 
although  it  rarely  grows  in  large  bodies,  like  the  Pine  and  Spruce,  it 
is  frequently  found  in  the  Canadian  woods  interspersed  with  Ashea 
and  Maples  of  venerable  size,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  from  80 
to  100  feet,  with  a  smooth  stem  to  the  height  of  from  40  to  60  feet. 
Few  sights  are  grander  than  those  old  forests,  back  from  the  Ottawa, 
stretching  to  the  northward  undisturbed  for  hundreds  of  miles,  with 
giant  Pines  and  enormous  Hemlocks  completely  concealing  and 
shading  the  earth.  The  Elm  in  Massachusetts  is  a  favourite  tree, 
and  may  be  found  planted  by  nearly  all  old  mansions.  Every  town 
has  its  memorable  trees  of  this  kind  ;  and  they  grow  in  many  places 
from  80  to  100  feet  high,  and  with  a  circumference  of  from  12  to  30 
feet.  The  famous  Elm  on  Boston  Common  is  24  feet  in  circum. 
f  erence,  and  on  a  map  of  Boston,  published  in  1720,  it  is  delineated 
as  a  large  tree.     It  is  Baid  to  have  been  planted  by  Captain  Daniel 
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HeDohman,  an  ancestor  of  Governor  Hancock,  in  1670,  and  is  now 
200  years  old.  The  Washington  Elm,  in  Cambridge,  is  another  classic 
tree,  and  is  nearly  16  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base.  The  Pitts, 
field  Elm,  greatly  revered  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  was  126 
feet  high  and  13  feet  in  circumference  at  the  height  of  4  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  Aspinwall  Elm,  in  Brookline,  now  more  than  200 
years  old,  is  nearly  21  feet  in  circumference,  and  its  branches  are  100 
feet  long.  The  Elm  in  Hinghham,  near  the  Old  Colony  House,  which 
was  transplanted  in  1729,  is  13  feet  in  circumference  at  4  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  Springfield  Elm,  according  to  Dr.  Holmes,  is  over 
29  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base ;  a  tree  is  mentioned  in  Hatfield 
which  is  41  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base  ;  and  another  in  Med- 
field  is  over  37  feet  in  circumference.  An  Elm  in  Wakefield,  in  front 
of  the  residence  of  Mr.  James  Eustis,  measures  21  feet  at  the 
ground;  the  Sheffield  Elm  is  nearly  23  feet  in  circumference;  and 
there  are  hundreds  of  trees  of  equal  size  and  age  scattered  abroad 
throughout  our  villages.  The  European  Elm  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  America;  and  Strutt,  in  his  "  Sylva  Britannica,"  gives 
engravings  of  several  of  the  most  remarkable.  Among  these  the 
finest  is  the  Chipstead  Elm,  which  is  20  feet  in  circumference  at  the 
ground,  and  16  feet  at  the  height  of  4  feet.  Its  venerable  trunk  is 
richly  mantled  with  clustering  Ivy,  and  gives  signs  of  considerable 
age.  The  Crawley  Elm,  on  the  high-roid  from  London  to  Brighton, 
measures  16  feet  in  circnmferenne  at  the  ground,  and  is  a  well-known 
object  of  interest  to  travellers,  with  its  tall  straight  stem  and  the 
fantastic  ruggedness  of  its  wide-spreading  roots.  For  several  cen- 
turies this  species  of  Elm  has  been  planted  for  ornament  on  avenues 
and  public  parks  in  France,  Spain,  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  in 
England  immemorially.  It  is  less  graceful  than  the  American  Elm, 
and  more  sturdy  and  spreading  in  its  form  ;  but  it  has  the  advantage 
'  of  retaining  its  foliage  for  several  weeks  longer  than  the  American 
tree.    Fine  specimens  are  found  in  America,  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity. 

The  Linden. 

The  Linden  is  a  native  of  America  and  Europe,  and  in  both  countries 
attains  to  a  great  size  and  age.  The  celebrated  Sycamore  Maple 
which  stands  near  the  entrance  of  the  village  of  Trons,  in  the 
Grisons — the  cradle  of  liberty  among  the  Rhootiau  Alps — was  once 
called  a  Linden,  and  nnder  its  spreading  branches  the  Gray  League 
was  solemnised  in  142i.  Its  age  is  estimated  at  600  years.  The 
true  Linden  is  a  favourite  with  the  Swiss,  and  is  intimately  associated 
with  important  events  in  the  history  of  that  i^eople.  The  Linden  at 
Freiburg,  planted  in  1476  to  commemorate  the  battle  of  Morat,  is 
still  standing,  and,  though  beginning  to  decay,  has  already  proved  a 
more  durable  monument  than  the  famous  ossuary  on  that  battle. 
field, 

Where  Burgundy  bequeathed  his  tombless  host, 

A  bony  heap,  through  ages  to  remain. 

Themselves  their  monument. 

Another  tree,  standing  at  the  village  of  Villarg-en.Moing,  near 
Morat,  was  a  noted  tree  four  centuries  ago,  and  at  4  feet  from  the 
ground  it  has  a  circumference  of  38  feet.  Its  full  age  is  computed 
at  900  years.  The  still  more  celebrated  Linden  of  Neustadt,  on  the 
Kocher,  in  Wurtemberg,  is  equally  old,  and  was  a  remarkable  tree  at 
the  opening  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  for  the  village  of  Uelmbundt, 
which  was  destroyed  in  1226,  was  subsequently  rebuilt  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  tree,  and  thence  took  the  name  of  Neustadt  an  der  grossen 
Linden.  Prom  an  old  poem,  written  in  1404,  it  appears  that  even 
then  the  tree  was  of  such  size,  and  the  spread  of  its  branches  was  so 
enormous,  that  their  weight  was  sustained  by  sixty.seven  columns  of 
stone.  At  6  feet  from  the  ground  the  circumference  of  the  tree  is 
36  English  feet,  and  the  age  is  computed  at  900  years. 

The  Chestnut. 

This  is  found  in  Europe  and  America,  and  lives  to  a  good  old  ag9. 
In  this  country  large  specimens  are  occasionally  found,  and  many  are 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Emerson  in  his  "  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Massachu. 
setts,"  from  14  to  26  feet  in  circumference,  the  largest  of  which 
must  be  from  400  to  600  years  old.  But,  great  as  these  are,  they  are 
thrown  into  the  shade,  and  seem  like  pigmies,  besido  the  enormous 
tree  on  Mount  Etna,  called  the  Castagna  di  cento  cavalli,  from  the 
tradition  of  its  having  once  sheltered  in  its  hollow  trunk  100  mounted 
cavaliers  under  Jeanne  of  Aragon.  Brydone,  in  his  "  Tour  in 
Sicily,"  described  this  tree  in  1770,  and  says  it  was  then  204  feet  in 
circumference,  and  had  the  appearance  of  five  distinct  trunks. 
Kircher,  however,  who  saw  the  tree  a  century  earlier,  speaks  of  the 
five  as  united  in  one.  An  engraving  of  this  tree,  with  its  splendid 
top,  is  given  in  Plate  Ixxxvii  of  Low's  "  American  Encyclopedia," 
published  in  1807.  Besides  this,  there  are  other  cislossal  Chestnuts 
on  Mount  Etna  with  undoubted  single  trunks  ;  and  three  of  these, 
when  measured  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  bad  respectively  a  circum- 


ference of  57,  6 1,  and  70  feet.  Their  ago  is  probably  not  far  from 
1,500  years,  and  the  great  tree  is  supposed  to  be  from  2,000  to  2,500 
years  old.  The  great  Chestnut  of'San9erre,  France,  described  by 
Bosc,  has  been  called  by  that  name  for  at  least  600  years,  and  as  its 
girth  is  33  feet  at  6  feet  from  the  gronnd,  its  full  age  is  probably 
at  least  1,000  years.  The  same  is  true  of  the  great  Chestnut 
of  Tortworth,  in  Gloucestershire,  which  is  known  to  have  been 
standing  in  1150,  and  which  is  52  feet  in  circumference  at  the 
ground.  This  tree  fixes  the  boundary  of  the  ancient  manor,  and  its 
age  is  probably  about  1,200  years. 

"Walnuts  and  Planes. 

The  Black  Walnut,  in  the  states  bordering  on  the  Ohio,  often  grows 
to  a  great  size.  Michaux  says  ho  has  frequently  seen  Walnuts  from 
6  to  7  feet  in  diameter,  and  we  have  measured  stumps  in  Illinois 
which  were  from  5  to  8  feet  in  diameter.  Planks  have  been  sawed 
from  snch  trees  5  feet  wide  and  30  or  40  feet  long.  When  the 
Walnut  stands  alone  it  spreads  out  iuto  a  spacious  head  and  extends 
its  branches  horizontally  to  a  great  distance  ;  but,  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest,  it  is  of  a  more  compact  growth,  is  often  shorn  of  its 
limbs,  and  has  a  smooth  bole  to  the  height  of  from  40  to  60  feet. 
The  largest  trees  are  probably  from  400  to  600  years  old.  The 
Walnut  of  Europe  is  equally  venerable,  and  "  Galignani's  Messenger  " 
mentions  one  on  the  road  from  Martel  to  Grammont  which  is  at  least 
350  years  old.  Its  height  is  55  feet,  and  its  diameter  14  feet.  Its 
branches,  seven  in  number,  extend  to  a  distance  of  125  feet,  and  it 
bears  on  an  average  fifteen  bags  of  nuts  per  annum.  The  Button, 
wood,  or  Sycamore,  the  American  Plane,  is  often  a  venerable  object 
to  behold,  and  specimens  may  bo  found  from  6  to  7  feet  in  diameter, 
yet  sound,  notwithstanding  the  disease  which  attacked  thom^  so 
generally  a  third  of  a  century  ago,  and  which  threatened  for  a  time 
to  sweep  them  entirely  away.  One  formerly  stood  in  the  town  of 
Wakefield,  on  laud  of  John  Tyler,  which  measured  30  feet  in  circum. 
ference  at  the  ground.  It  was  hollow  within,  and  the  opening  was 
sufficient  to  permit  four  men  to  stand  in  it  easily.  Some  mischievous 
boys  built  a  fire  in  it  one  Sunday  and  the  tree  burned  all  day,  but  the 
flames  wore  extinguished,  and  snbsequently  the  tree  was  felled ;  a 
portion  of  the  trunk  was  removed  to  the  common,  and  a  platform 
erected  upon  it,  from  which  the  Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  now  Vice. 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  then  just  beginning  his  political 
career,  delivered  a  speech  in  the  Harrison  campaign  of  IS  11.  At 
a  place  called  Vaucluse,  near  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  a  Button, 
wood  is  described  which,  in  1839,  measured  21  feet  in  circumference 
at  the  ground;  and  three  miles  from  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  near 
Salem  Church,  a  tree  is  standing  which  is  39  feet  in  circumference 
at  the  ground,  and  the  cavity  within  is  11  feet  in  diameter.  A  Mr. 
Gelwicks,  with  twenty  scholars,  from  eight  to  seventeen  years  old, 
stood  in  a  circle  around  this  cavity.  As  the  growth  of  the  Button, 
wood  after  a  certain  period  is  quite  slow,  it  is  probable  that  this  tree 
is  500  or  600  years  old,  and  the  others  we  have  described 
were  from  200  to  400  years  old.  The  elder  Michaux  measured  a 
tree  on  a  small  island  in  the  Ohio,  which  was  over  40  feet  in  circum. 
ference  at  5  feet  from  the  ground.  General  Washington  had  measured 
the  same  tree  20  years  before,  and  found  it  to  be  nearly  the  same  size.  The 
younger  Michaux  found  a  tree  in  1802  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio, 
36  miles  from  Marietta,  which  measured  47  feet  in  circumference  at 
4  feet  from  the  ground.  Either  of  those  trees  must  have  been  at 
least  600  years  old.  The  Oriental  Plane  is  a  tree  of  nearly  the  same 
kind,  only  its  leaves  are  more  palmated,  and  it  has  less  disposition  to 
overshadow  the  ground.  It  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  ancients, 
and  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History,  tolls  a  story  of  its  having  been 
brought  across  the  Ionian  Sea  to  shade  the  tomb  of  Diomedes,  in  the 
island  of  that  hero  ;  that  it  came  thonce  into  fertile  Sicily,  and  was 
among  the  first  of  the  foreign  trees  presented  to  Italy.  From  thence 
it  was  carried  to  Spain  and  France,  where,  it  is  said,  the  inhabitants 
were  made  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  sitting  nnder  its  shade.  The 
same  writer  describes  some  of  the  principal  trees  of  this  kind,  and 
speaks  of  one  in  the  walks  of  the  Academy  at  Athens,  whose  trunk 
was  48  feet  to  the  branches.  He  describes  also  a  tree  in  Syria,  near 
a  cool  fountain  by  the  road-side,  with  a  cavity  of  81  feet  in  circum. 
ference,  a  forest-like  head,  and  arm-like  trees  overshadowing  broad 
fields.  Within  this  apartment,  made  by  Moss-covered  stones  to 
resemble  a  grotto,  Licinius  Mucianus  thought  it  a  fact  worthy  of 
history  that  he  dined  and  slept  with  nineteen  companions.  But  the 
greatest  of  all  the  Oriental  Planes  is  that  which  stands  in  the  valley 
of  Buyukdere,  near  Constantinople,  described  by  Olivier,  Dr.  Webb, 
and  others,  the  trunk  of  which  is  150  feet  in  girth,  with  a  central 
hollow  of  80  feet  in  circumference.  The  age  of  this  tree  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  ;  but  if  it  is  a  single  trunk,  as  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose,  it  must  be  the  most  ancient  of  its  species  in 
existence  ;  and  it  will  hardly  bo  deemed  an  exaggeration  to  fi.x  its  age 
at  2,000  years. 
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The  Terebinth  Tree  and  the  Olive. 

The  Terebinth  tree  attains  an  almost  fabulous  age.  Josephua  relates 
that  he  saw  a  tree  of  this  species  near  Hebron,  which  had  existed  since 
the  Creation ;  and  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  often  refer  to  this 
tree.  Thus,  Jacob  buried  the  idolatrous  images  which  his  family 
brought  from  Mesopotamia  under  a  Terebinth  tree  ;  an  angel  appeared 
to  Gideon  under  a  Terebinth  tree ;  it  was  in  a  valley  of  Terebinths 
that  Saul  encamped  with  all  his  army ;  Absalom  hung  on  a 
Terebinth  tree ;  and  Isaiah  threatens  idolatora  that  they  shall 
bo  as  a  Terebinth  tree  whose  leaves  fall  off.  One  of  these  trees, 
under  which  the  prophetess  Deborah  is  said  to  have  dwelt,  was  in 
existence  in  the  days  of  St.  Jerome,  and  was  probably  then  1,000 
years  old.  And  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  there 
stood  between  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  an  old  tree  under  which  tra- 
dition relates  that  the  Virgin  Mary  rested  as  she  went  to  present  her 
son  in  the  Jewish  Temple.  This  tree,  however,  which  was  equally 
venerated  by  Christians  and  Mussulmans,  was  accidentally  destroyed 
by  fire  in  161G,  after  haying  stood  for  nearly  2,000  years.  The  Olive 
is  found  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and,  as  a  tree,  is  of  slower  growth  than 
even  the  Oak.  From  this  circumstance,  and  the  durableness  of  its 
wood,  it  furnishes  instances  of  remarkable  longevity.  Thus  the 
Olive  at  Pescio,  mentioned  by  De  Candolle,  which  had  a  trunk 
2 1  feet  in  girth,  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  least  700  years  old  ;  and 
although  now  in  a  state  of  decrepitude,  it  continues  to  bear  a  crop  of 
fruit  of  considerable  abundance.  It  is  not  impossible,  therefore, 
that  the  eight  venerable  trees  still  to  be  found  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  may  have  been  in  existence,  as  tradition  asserts,  at  the  timo  of 
our  Saviour's  passion,  and  their  age  may  extend  beyond  2,000  years. 
Certain  it  is  that  they  are  venerable  trees,  and  need  little  aid  from 
imagination  to  invest  them  with  a  peculiar  charm. 

The  "Big  Trees." 

We  must  now  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the  largest,  though  not 
the  oldest,  trees  on  our  globe.  These  are  the  giant  trees  of  California, 
which  are  among  the  most  perfect  and  wonderful  specimens  of 
vegetable  life.  Fifteen  or  twenty  groves  of  these  trees  have  been 
discovered  in  all,  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  in 
Southern  California ;  but  the  two  principal  groves  are  in  Calaveras 
County,  and  on  the  borders  of  Mariposa  and  Fresno  Counties,  but  a 
few  miles  from  the  direct  road  to  the  valley  of  the  Yo  Semite. 
These  "big  trees,"  as  they  are  commonly  called,  are  scattered  in 
groups  among  the  Pines  and  Cedars  throughout  a  space  of  several 
miles,  and  the  collection  numbers  about  600.  They  attain  to  a 
diameter  of  from  30  to  50  feet,  and  rarely  fall  below  200  feet  in 
height.  Mr.  Bowles,  of  the  "  Springfield  Republican,"  who  visited  this 
grove  in  company  with  Mr.  Colfax  and  others,  in  his  delightful  work, 
"  Across  the  Continent,"  says  : — "  Among  those  we  examined  are  six, 
each  over  30  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  90  to  100  feet  in  circnm. 
fereuce ;  50  over  IG  feet  in  diameter,  and  200  over  12  feet.  The 
Grizzly  Giant,  which  is  among  the  largest  and  most  noteworthy, 
runs  up  90  feet  with  scarcely  perceptible  diminution  of  bulk,  and 
then  sends  out  a  branch,  itself  G  feet  in  diameter."  "  But,"  he  adds, 
"  they  are  even  more  impressive  for  their  beauty  than  their  bigness. 
The  bark  is  an  exquisitely  light  and  delicate  cinnamon  colour,  fluted 
up  and  down  the  long,  straight,  slowly-tapering  trunk,  like  Corinthian 
columns  in  architecture  ;  the  top,  resting  like  a  cap  upon  a  high, 
bare  mast,  is  a  perfect  cone ;  and  the  evergreen  leaves  were  a  bright, 
light  shade,  by  which  the  tree  can  be  distinguished  from  afar  in  the 
forest.  The  wood  is  of  a  deep,  rich  red  colour,  and  otherwise 
marks  the  similarity  of  the  big  trees  to  the  species  that  grow  so 
abundantly  on  the  Coast  Ilange  of  mountains  through  the  Pacific 
States,  and  known  generally  as  the  Redwood.  Their  wood  is,  how- 
ever,  of  a  finer  grain  than  their  smaller  kindred,  and  both  that  and 
the  bark,  the  latter  sometimes  as  much  as  20  inches  thick,  are  so 
light  and  delicate  that  the  winds  and  snows  of  the  winter  make 
fi'cquent  wrecks  of  the  tops  and  upper  branches.  Many  of  the 
largest  of  these  trees  are,  tfiorofore,  shorn  of  their  upper  works.  One 
or  two  of  the  largest  in  the  grove  we  visited  are  wholly  blown  down, 
and  we  rode  on  horseback  through  the  truuk  of  an  old  one  that  had 
been  burnt  out.  Many  more  of  the  noblest  specimens  are  scarred  by 
fires  that  have  been  wantonly  built  about  their  trunks,  or  swept 
through  the  forest  by  accident.  The  trunk  of  one  huge  tree  is  burnt  into 
half  a  dozen  little  apartments,  making  capital  provision  for  a  game  of 
hide  and  seek  by  children,  or  for  dividing  up  a  picnic  of  older  growths 
into  aentimental  couples. "  A  friend  of  the  writer,  who  visited 
California  with  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade  in  1870,  and  one  of  the  most 
noted  booksellers  of  the  city,  informs  us  that  he  rode  erect  on  horse- 
back through  the  trunk  of  the  fallen  tree  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bowles, 
to  the  distance  of  120  feet  ;  that  he  and  seven  others,  standing 
ehoulder  to  shoulder,  walked  down  the  outside  of  the  tree  without  the 
least  dilBculty,  such  was  the  breadth  of  the  foothold  afforded  them  ; 
and  that  ton  horsemen,  closely  arranged  in  single  file,  did  not  roach 


round  the  trunk  of  the  largest  standing  tree,  which,  by  his  measure- 
ment, was  99  feet  in  circumference.  The  silence  in  this  grove  is 
almost  unbroken.  Not  a  bird  chants  its  song  ;  not  an  insect  chirps. 
And  to  lie  at  full  length  on  the  soft  carpet  of  fallen  leaves,  and  gaze 
upward  to  the  spiry  tree-tops,  and  breathe  the  pure  and  exhilarating 
air  which  circles  through  the  forest,  is  the  height  of  enjoyment  and 
voluptuous  repose.  We  have  thus  briefly  noticed  a  few  of  the 
multitude  of  ancient  trees  to  be  found  on  our  globe.  And  as  we 
look  over  the  list,  we  are  struck  with  wonder  at  the  extent  and 
variety  of  these  monuments  of  vegetable  life.  No  country  is  destitute 
of  such  trees.  Scattered  everywhere  in  great  profusion,  they  attest 
to  the  boundless  magnificence  of  Nature.  And  when  we  survey  the 
whole  field,  and  pause  to  reflect,  we  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
no  form  of  organised  life  is  so  venerable  as  this.  Few  animals  live 
to  the  age  of  200  years.  The  duration  of  man's  life,  except  in  the 
earliest  periods  of  history,  has  rarely  exceeded  100  years.  Yet  hero 
are  trees,  which,  if  we  may  trust  our  somewhat  imperfect  methods 
of  calculation,  must  be  at  least  from  4,000  to  5,000  years  old  ;  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  there  may  be  still  standing  trees  which  were 
in  existence  when  Adam  aud  Eve  walked  in  Paradise. 

J.  S.  Baket,  in  "  Atlantic  Monthly." 
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GAELIC. 
DuniNG  Elizabeth's  reign  Garlic  and  many  plants  possessing  a  similar 
flavour  were  in  great  repute  in  England.  That  this  taste  should 
have  died  out,  to  be  supplauted  in  our  time  by  a  dislike  almost  as 
marked,  is  an  unaccountable  fact.  It  cannot  bo  from  its  smell,  for 
the  much-admired  Truflle  leaves  an  odour  even  more  powerful  than 
that  of  Garlic ;  nor  for  any  bad  effect  it  produces  on  the  system,  for 
Easpail  has  written  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  points  out  the  great 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  liberal  use  of  Garlic  as  an  article  of 
diet.  According  to  this  author,  besides  the  carminative  and  stimu. 
lating  effects  which  Garlic  exerts  on  the  healthy  system,  and  which 
are  admitted  by  all,  this  bulb  is  an  excellent  anthelmintic,  standing 
far  before  jalap  or  calomel  in  its  power  of  expelling  small  intestinal 
worms.  It  is  also  a  corrective  of  the  flatulence  often  induced  in 
dyspeptics  by  the  use  of  certain  vegetables,  such  as  boiled  Peas, 
Beans,  and  Lentils.  From  its  similitude  to  the  Squill  it  might  natu- 
rally bo  expected  to  have  a  soothing  effect  on  the  lungs  when 
they  are  attacked  by  a  severe  cold ;  and  this,  in  fact,  is  the 
case.  A  well-made  grue),  seasoned  with  plenty  of  Garlic,  will 
often  cure  a  recent  cough  in  a  single  night.  But  Raspail  claims 
another  and  even  more  important  result  as  directly  derivable  from  the 
liberal  use  of  Garlic  ;  and  this  is  total  exemption  from  many  contagious 
diseases.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  sustain  or  to  controvert  this 
assertion  ;  but,  judging  from  the  fact  that  many  powerfully  smelling 
bodies,  such  as  chlorine,  creosote,  carbolic  acid,  acetic  acid,  fresh, 
roasted  coffee,  &c.,  do  certainly  act  as  disinfectants,  it  does  not  seem 
improbable  that  Dr.  Raspail  may  be  very  much  in  the  right.  In  culti. 
vating  Garlic  the  head  should  be  divided  by  gentle  pressure  into  its 
component  cloves,  as  the  separate  offsets  are  called  ;  and  the  off-sets 
planted  in  rows  about  9  inches  apart,  leaving  about  6  inches  between 
the  bulbs  in  each  row.  The  best  time  for  planting  is  certainly 
between  October  and  November,  if  the  soil  lies  dry.  It  otherwise, 
or  if  circumstances  occur  to  prevent  autumn  planting,  the  bulbs  may 
be  put  in,  with  almost  equal  success,  any  time  from  February  to 
April.  The  beds  should  be  prepared  by  being  well  dressed  with  well- 
rotted  manure,  and  afterwards  marked  out  into  divisions  3i  feet  wide 
by  means  of  little  alleys  running  up  the  side  of  each  bed,  the  soil  from 
the  alleys  to  be  thrown  on  the  bed,  and  the  surface  kept  slightly  rounded. 
Just  previous  to  plantingamixture  of  soot  and  charred  ref  useshould  bo 
run  along  the  line  in  which  the  bulbs  are  about  to  be  placed.  Plant 
with  the  hand,  and  press  each  bulb  firmly  in  the  soil,  but  not  to  auy 
depth.  See,  from  time  to  time,  that  they  are  not  thrown  up  from 
their  places  by  worms  or  other  insects.  Garlic  is  ready  for  storing 
about  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July — that  is  to  say,  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  begin  to  decay.  When  this  occurs,  take  up  the  crop, 
spread  it  out  to  dry  on  boards,  and  store  it  in  paper  bags,  hung  up  in 
a  dry  airy  place.  On  the  Continent  no  salad  in  which  Garlic  does  not 
enter  as  a  component  part  is  considered  perfect,  but  instead  of 
slicing  up  the  Garlic,  and  mixing  it  with  the  salad,  it  is  customary  to 
rub  it  against  a  piece  of  crust,  which  absorbs  the  fragrance,  and 
slice  up  the  bread  into  the  salad.  Salt  beef,  into  which  a  few  cloves 
of  garlic  are  introduced  previous  to  boiling,  acquires  a  much  finer 
flavour  after  cooking  than  it  would  otherwise  have.  In  roasting 
mutton,  &c.,  the  flavour  is  greatly  improved  by  making  two  or  three 
stabs  in  the  fleshy  portion,  and  placing  therein  a  peeled  clove  or  two 
of  Garlic. — "  English  Mechanic."  [Some  of  the  most  admired  dishes 
jvepared  in  southern  France  are  flavoured  with  Garlic] 
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SOCIETIES   AND    EXHIBITIONS. 

EOTAL  HOETICULTUEAL   SOCIETY. 

July  21st  and  22nd. 
This  was,  undoubtedly,  the  finest  display  of  plants,  fruits,  and  florists' 
flowers  seen  this  season,  and  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  good 
feeling  that  exists  between  horticulturists  generally  and  the  new  Council. 
Unfortunately,  the  weather  was  unfavourable,  heavy  rain  falling  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  first  day.  Messrs.  Veitch,  Bull,  Williams,  lioUisson, 
Wills,  and  others,  all  furnished  fine  collections  of  decorative  plants  ;  and 
the  show  of  fruit  in  competition  for  Messrs.  Veitch's  prizes  was  an  excel- 
lent one.  Grapes,  Pines,  and  Peaches  being  well  represented.  Mr.  Cole- 
man had  the  most  perfectly  "  finished  "  Black  Hamburghs  which  wo  have 
seen  this  season.  Tho  Pelargonium  Society,  too,  held  its  first  exhibition 
on  this  occasion,  in  one  of  the  tents,  and  a  fine  display  of  zonals  was  the 
result.  T.ikcn  altogether,  this,  tho  last  show  of  the  season,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  great  success. 

First-class  Certificates. — Theso  were  awarded  to  the  following 
now  and  rare  plants  : 

Draesena  triumphans  (BuU). — ^A  strong-growing  slender-leaved 
variety,  of  a  very  dark  bronzy  colour,  the  margins  of  the  leaves  being 
undulated  and  incurved. 

Kentia  Moorei  (Bull). — A  white  pinnate-leaved  Palm,  of  a  rich 
green  colour.  The  specimen  of  it  shown  was  about  '!■  feet  in  height,  each 
leaf  gracefully  arched,  a  circumstance  which  gives  to  the  plant  a  very 
striking  appearance. 

Zonal  Pelargonium  Wonderful  (Smith). — This  is  a  sport 
from  the  now  well-known  Vesuvius,  which  it  somewhat  resembles ;  but 
the  flowers  are  semi-double  and  of  good  substance. 

Martinezia  nobilis  (Bull). — A  striking  fan-leaved  Palm,  with 
Bpinose  petioles,  free  in  growth,  and  deserviug  of  attention  as  a  decorative 
stove  Palm. 

Juniperua  virginiana  elegans  (Lee).  —  A  dwarf-growing 
variety  of  Red  Cedar,  the  lower  leaves  on  the  young  growth  of  which 
are  of  a  creamy-yellow  colour. 

Adiantum  eoncinnum  Flemingii  (Fleming). — This  is  a  free- 
growing  pale  green  variety  of  a  well-known  Fern.  Its  young  fronds  are 
tipped  with  rosy-brown,  a  colour  which  gives  it  additional  value  as  a 
decorative  plant. 

Platycerium  "Walliehii  (Williams).— This  is  a  strong-growing 
Fern  similar  to  P.  grande,  but  even  more  striking  in  habit,  having  much 
broader  fertile  fronds.  It  will  make  an  attractive  plant,  either  in  the 
plant  stove  or  in  the  Fernery. 

Polystiehum  angulare  grandidens  pumilum  (Ivery  & 
Son). — A  dark  green  depauperated  form  of  a  well-known  British  Fern, 
the  pinnfo  of  which  are  singularly  abrupt.  It  is  distinct,  and  well 
deserving  of  culture.  , 

Lomaria  dolobryensis  (Bull). — A  robust-growing  effective  Fern 
from  New  South  Wales,  with  pinnated  crisped  or  serrated  fronds 
of  a  bright  green  colour.  As  a  stove  Fern,  it  is  both  h.audsome  and 
distinct. 

Aloe  Greenii  (Green). — A  distinct-looking  Aloe,  marked  with  pale 
green  blotches  on  a  dark  glossy  ground.  One  of  the  most  striking  among 
variegated  kinds. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — The  large  exhibition  tent  wa' 
filled  with  one  of  the  choicest  and  largest  collections  of  new  and  rare 
plants,  perhaps,  ever  brought  together  in  one  show.  Of  these  Messrs. 
Veitch  contributed  a  large  and  effective  group,  backed  up  by  numerous 
specimens  of  the  new  Japanese  cut-leaved  Acers  and  large  tree  Ferns, 
Crotons,  Gleichenias  and  other  rare  plants,  the  margin  of  this  extensive 
collection  being  fringed  with  choice  Orchids,  Gloxinias,  Pitcher  plants, 
Dracfenas,  and  other  varieties.  Among  other  plants  in  this  group  we 
remarked  AbutUon  Darwinii,  a  now  scarlet-flowered  dwarf-habited 
species ;  Trichomanes  radicans  eoncinnum,  a  fine  mass  (nearly  a  yard 
across)  of  fresh  green  semi-pellucid  fronds  ;  Cypripedium  Hariissianum, 
with  one  fine  flower,  Adiantum  amabile,  and  the  still  rarer  A.  Luddeman- 
nianum  with  singularly  fasciated  fronds.  Of  A.  speciosum  and  A.  prin- 
ccps  there  were  also  good  specimens.  Among  Pitcher  ijlants  are  observed 
Sarracenia  variolaris,  and  the  pretty  little  S.  psittacina,  a  fine  panful  of 
Darlingtonia  californica,  consisting  of  six  well-grown  plants.  Of  the 
true  pitcher  plants,  or  Nepenthes,  there  were  fine  specimens,  grown  in 
baskets,  N.  hybrida  maculata,  N.  sanguiuea  (a  dwarf-growing  plant, 
with  blood-red  pitchers),  and  the  still  more  curious  frill-leaved  N.  lanata, 
bearing  eight  or  ten  fine  pitchers,  the  mouths  of  which  were  orna- 
mented with  a  margin  fully  an  inch  broad ;  N.  intermedia,  N.  KafHo- 
siana,  and  N.  hybrida,  were  also  well  represented.  Among  new  Orchids 
may  be  mentioned  Cypripedium  Sedenii,  with  bright  rosy  flowers ; 
Odontoglossum  Eoczlii  album,  with  snowy  blossoms;  Vanda  tricolor; 
Masdevallia  Veitohiana,  with  two  fine  flowers ;  Odontoglossum  Schliepe- 
rianum,  with  pallid  flowers  resembling  those  of  0.  Insleayii ;  a  good  plant 
of  Saccolabium  Blumei  majus,  with  three  good  spikes ;  MasdevaUia 
Harryana,  with  four  large  flowers  ;  and  the  new  and  distinct  Zygo- 
petalum  Sedenii,  a  hybrid  which  flowered  last  year  for  the  first  time  ;  a 
strong  plant  of  Cattleya  gigas,  on  a  block,  bearing  two  bright-coloured 
flowers  ;  a  plant  of  the  old,  but  still  rare,  Epidendrum  nemoralo,  with  a 
spike  of  long-petaled  rosy-lUao  flowers ;  and  Cattleya  superba,  in  excel- 
lent health  and  vigour,  bearing  two  fine  rosy-lUao  crimson-lipped  flowers. 


In  this  group  we  also  noted  a  plant  of  the  rare  Japanese  Lilium  callosum 
bearing  a  spike  of  slenderpetaled  bright  scarlet  flowers  ;  and  Gloxinias, 
hybrid  Begonias,  Achimenes,  and  other  flowering  plants,  were  likewise 
well  represented.  Mr.  W.  Bull  had  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  foliage 
plants,  perhaps,  ever  seen  staged  at  one  time.  It  consisted  of  Crotons, 
Dracajnas,  Palms,  Ferns,  and  Cycads,  enlivened  here  and  there  with  rare 
LUies  aud  Orchids  in  bloom.  Among  tho  rarer  plants  were  the  deep 
green  fan-leaved  Pritohardia  grandis,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  distinct 
of  aU  decorative  Palms.  Croton  majesticum  was  repi-esonted  by 
several  plants,  all  vividly  coloured,  C.  Wisemanii  being  also  well 
represented.  The  fine  specimen  which  Mr.  Bull  possesses  of 
Phyllotosnium  Lindenii  was  staged  as  fresh  as  ever.  It  has  great 
hastate  green  leaves,  conspicuously  marked  with  ivory-white  veins, 
and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  all  Arads  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses. The  new  zebra-striped  Dracsena  Goldiana  was  well  represented  by 
two  or  three  fine  plants,  one  of  them  fully  a  yard  in  height,  and  clothed 
with  leaves  to  the  base.  A  bushy  plant  of  Aucuba  japonica  lutco-picta, 
having  a  large  creamy-yellow  blotch  in  the  centre  of  its  glossy  deep 
green  leaves,  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  is^  quite  as  beautiful  as 
some  of  the  new  Crotons.  Among  Orchids,  in  this  group,  was  a  well- 
grown  plant  of  the  old,  but  none  the  less  attractive,  Onoidium  Lanoea- 
num,  bearing  two  large-branched  spikes  of  richly-coloured  flowers.  In 
the  same  group  was  also  a  new  and  very  large  purple-flowered  BoUea. 
Mr.  B.  S.  Wnhams  contributed  some  efi"ective  banks  of  flowering  and 
foliage  plants,  containing  fine  tree-Ferns,  Crotons,  and  Cycads.  Con- 
spicuous among  tho  Ferns  was  a  specimen  of  Alsophila  australis 
Williamsii,  the  peculiarity  of  which  consists  in  its  gracefully  weeping  habit, 
while  well-grown  specimens  of  Gleichenias,  Palms,  and  other  foliage  plants 
were  judiciously  enlivenedby  JapanLiUes,scarIet-spathed  Anthuriums,rosy- 
floweredDipladenias,IIeaths,Stephanotis,and  golden-flowered  AUamandas. 
Messrs.  EoUisson,  of  Tooting,  furnished  a  well-grown  collection  of  stove, 
greenhouse,  aud  hardy  decorative  plants,  conspicuous  among  which  was 
Todea  intermedia,  a  noble  specimen,  fully  4  feet  across,  the  semi-pellucid 
fronds  of  which  drooped  gracefully  on  all  sides ;  and  two  panfuls,  each 
about  a  foot  across,  filled  with  the  coral-berried  Duckweed  (Nertera 
depressa)  were  much  admired,  the  pans  being  covered  with  dense  mat-like 
masses  of  fresh  green  Duckweed-like  leaves,  and  studded  densely  with 
brilliant  orange-scarlet  berries.  Some  rare  pitcher  plants,  Venus's  fly- 
trap (Dionasa  muscipula),  Orchids,  Palms,  aud  Ferns,  were  also  exhibited 
in  good  condition  in  this  group.  Mr.  John  WiUs  set  up  an  eflective  group 
of  large  tree  Ferns,  Palms,  and  other  decorative  plants,  as  did  also 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  Mr.  John  Ley,  and  others.  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of 
Slough,  had  an  effective  bank  of  pyramidal  pot-trained  Ivies,  associated 
with  Japanese  LiUes  and  Palms,  and  margined  by  a  double  row  of  Moss- 
covered  boxes,  filled  with  cut  Koses.  Mr.  Aldous,  Gloucester  Road, 
South  Kensington,  and  Messrs.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  had  also  very 
effective  groups  of  hardy  and  other  decorative  plants.  Messrs.  Ivery  & 
Sons,  Dorking,  contributed  a  well-grown  group  of  hardy  and  British 
Ferns.  A  fine  bank  of  Heaths,  in  flower,  came  from  Mr.  E.  Morse,  of 
Epsom ;  and  Messrs.  Cutbush,  of  Highgate,  contributed  Arauoarias, 
Palms,  Ferns,  and  other  well-grown  decorative  plants.  A  good  collection 
of  Pahns  and  other  plants  also  came  from  Messrs.  Osborn  &  Son, 
Fulham ;  and  Messrs.  B.  G.  Henderson  and  Mr.  W.  Paul  had 
attractive  groups  of  Pelargoniums;  of  these  the  collection  staged  by 
Messrs.  Henderson  contained  a  large  number  of  Cape  species,  which,  if 
not  showy,  are  invaluable  for  hybridising  purposes.  Mr.  Parker, 
Tooting,  sent  a  well-arranged  collection  of  British  Ferns  in  pots ; 
and  Mr.  R.  Dean  and  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  contributed 
effective  groups  of  Sedums,  Echeverias,  Mesembryanthomums,  Kleinias, 
and  similar  plants.  Mr.  Dean's  pans  of  Sedum  acre  elegans  (yellow), 
S.  lydium  (fresh  green),  S.  glaucura  (glaucous),  and  S.  corsicum  (blue) 
were  very  pretty.  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  had  a  fine  group  of  the  new 
Lilium  Ilumboldtii,  placed  in  the  turf,  and  fringed  with  a  double  row  of 
the  pure  white  L.  longiflorum.  Mr.  Stevens,  gardener  at  Trentham. 
sent  an  effective  group  of  Orchids,  including  Odontoglossum  Alexandras, 
O.  Pescatorei,  Epidendrum  vitellinum,  and  MasdcvaUiti  Harryana. 
Mr.  Denning  staged  a  lovely  bank  of  Orchids,  in  admirable  condi- 
tion, from  the  Londesborough  collection,  and  Mr.  Croucher,  gardener 
to  J.  T.  Peacock,  Esq.,  Hammersmith,  exhibited  an  interesting  col- 
lection of  succulents,  many  of  them  grafted  specimens.  Messrs. 
Jackson  &  Sons,  of  Kingston,  had  an  attractive  and  wcU-flowered  group 
of  Capo  Heaths,  among  which  we  noticed  the  large  white-flowered  Erica 
obbata ;  E .  Irbyana,  a  long  tubed  rosy  variety ;  E.TurnbuUi,  with  long  whito 
flowers ;  several  good  varieties  of  E.  tricolor,  and  a  choice  little  specimen  of 
E.  aristata  obbata,  loaded  with  bright  red  flowers,  and  others.  Messrs. 
J.  t%  C.  Lee  alsohad  a  good  collection,  as  had  likewise  Mr.  Morse,  of  Epsom. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  staged  an  extensive  and  varied  group  of  hardy  varie- 
gated and  other  foliage  plants,  and  a  very  attractive  collection  of  out 
flowers  came  from  Mr.  Parker,  the  whole  the  produce  of  hardy  plants. 
These  were  neatly  arranged  in  pots  of  wet  sand,  and  among  them  were 
Aponogeton  distachyon,  Digitalis  macrantha,  a  large  yellow-flowered 
Foxglove ;  Coreopsis  lanceolata,  with  fine  yellow  flowers ;  several  beauti- 
ful kinds  of  herbaceous  Phloxes,  Dielytra  eximia,  with  pendent  racemes 
of  rosy  flowers ;  and  the  yellow-eyed,  lilac-rayed  Aster  pyren03us.  Del- 
phiniums were  also  well  represented,  as  were  likewise  Fuchsias,  by  somo 
well-flowered,  pyramidal-shaped  plants,  several  of  which  were  5  feet  in 
height,  and  fully  a  yard  through  at  the  base.  Among  the  varieties  shown 
we  noticed  Senator,  a  kind  with  rosy-scarlet  sepals  and  purple  corolla  ; 
Favourite  of  Fortune,  red,  with  blue  corolla ;  Wave  of  Life,  red  sepals 
and  purple  corolla  ;  Empress,  scarlet  sepals  and  white  corolla  ;  Mrs. 
Marshall,  white  sepals  and  rosy  coroUa  ;  Princess  Beatrice,  a  white- 
SPpaled   variety,    with  a    rosy -salmon -tinted    corolla;     and    Rose    of 
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Castille,  an  old  favourite,  witli  wliite  sepals  ani  purple  corolla ; 
Of  Carnations,  the  best  collection  came  from  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  of  Loxford, 
who  had  Eose  of  Stapleford  (Headley),  scarlet  and  white  ;  Guardsman 
(Turner),  scarlet,  white,  and  black  ;  Samuel  Morcton  (Addis),  rose  and 
white ;  Slarechal  Ney  (Headley)  ;  Mrs.  Burnaby  (Turner),  pink  and 
white  ;  Eosabelle  (Schoefield),  rose  and  white  ;  and  other  good  flowers. 
The  first  prize  for  Picotces  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Douglas,  who  had 
Ethel  (Fellows),  white,  laced  with  rose ;  Admiration  (Turner),  white, 
laced  with  purple  ;  .Juliana  (Turner),  white,  laced  and  flaked  with  ver- 
milion;  Picco  (Jackson),  white,  with  rich  purple  lacing;  Miss  Williams 
(Norman),  white,  laced  with  salmon-pink  ;  and  others.  In  the  nursery- 
man's class,  the  principal  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Turner,  who  also 
staged  several  stands  of  very  .'ittractive  varieties  not  for  competition. 
Good  collections  of  Roses  (cut  blooms)  came  from  Mr.  G.  Prince,  of  Oxford  ; 
Messrs.  Cranston  and  Mayo,  King's  Acre,  Hereford  ;  and  Messrs,  G.  Paul 
&  Sons,  of  Cheshunfc.  A  group  of  Sonerilas,  Begonias,  and  new  seedling 
Dracienas  came  from  Messrs.  E  G.  Henderson  &  Sons;  together  with 
a  variegated  Oleander,  and  other  interesting  plants.  Messrs.  Barr  & 
Sugden  staged  a  collection  of  new  American,  Japanese,  and  other 
Lilies.  Mr.  Bull  exhibited  a  flowering  plant  of  Disa  Barellii,  a  kind 
resembling  D.  grandiflora  in  every  way,  excepting  that  the  flowers 
are  bright  orange,  instead  of  crimson-scarlet.  Some  very  fine 
pitchers  of  Nepenthes  came  from  Mr.  David  Thomson,  Drumlanrig. 
Among  these  a  branch  of  N.  distillatoria  bore  seven  pitchers, 
each  a  foot  in  length,  and  of  proportionate  diameter.  The  extra  size  of 
these  was  attributed  to  the  use  of  ammoniacal  manure.  Two  new 
Masdevallias  came  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Norman,  of  Edgeware.  M.  Normanii 
had  large  flowers,  the  back  of  the  swollen  sepaline  tube  being  a  bright 
purple,  while  the  insides  of  the  sepals  were  greenish-white.  Another, 
supposed  to  be  M.  elephanticeps,  had  large  flowers,  greenish-yellow 
behind,  with  honey-coloured  lines.  The  flowers  were  much  smaller  than 
M.  elephanticeps,  as  figured  by  Reichenbach  in  his  *'  Xenia  Orchidaceae.'' 
Both  received  botanical  certificates.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  Nur- 
series, HoUoway,  furnished  a  plant  of  the  new  Stag's-horn  Fern  (Platy- 
cerium  Wallichii),  which  resembles  P.  grande  ;  but  the  fertile  fronds  are 
much  broader  and  more  omaraental.  Messrs.  Ivery  &  Sons  sent  several 
new  hardy  Ferns  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Paul  furnished  a  collection  of  single  and 
double-flowered  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  one  of  which,  a  deep  crimson  double 
variety,  named  Talabot,  received  a  second-class  certificate.  Lobelia 
coerulea  albo-marmorata  fl.  pi.  was  shown  in  good  condition  by  Mr.  Bull, 
It  is  similar  in  habit  to  the  well-known  L.  Erinus  speciosa;  but  the 
double  flowers,  which  are  very  freely  produced,  are  of  a  light  or  porcelain- 
blue  colour. 

Table  Decorations  and  Bouquets. — Two  very  pretty  dinner 
table  decorations  were  set  up  in  the  fruit  tent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hudson, 
of  Champion  Hill.  One  table  was  tastefully  decorated  with  three  slender 
pinuate-loaved  Palms,  each  having  a  cone-shaped  base  of  Ferns,  Water 
Lilies,  Gloxinia  flowers,  and  Grasses.  Four  small  glass  baskets  were 
tastefully  filled  with  cut  Roses  and  Gardenia  flowers,  mixed  with  fresh 
green  Fern,  the  handles  being  draped  with  Ficus  repens.  The  specimen- 
glasses  each  contained  a  button-bole  bouquet,  composed  of  Roses,  Heaths, 
Kalosanthes  coccinea,  and  Cornflowers,  backed  up  by  Maiden-hair  Ferns 
and  cut-leaved  foliage  of  the  Japanese  Maple.  Mrs.  Hudson's  table  con- 
sisted of  three  trumpet-shaped  vases,  the  bases  of  which  were  covered 
with  fresh  Fern  fronds,  on  which  rested  Water  Lilies,  scarlet  Gladiolus,  blue 
Cornflowers,  scarlet  Anthurium,and  Grasses.  The  stems  of  the  vases  were 
draped  with  the  slender  spray -like  branches  of  the  blue  Passion-flower  and 
the  vases  themselves  were  filled  with  wild  Grasses,  rosy  Rhodanthe,  and 
Orchid  flowers,  their  margins  being  draped  with  scarlet  Begonias,  and  the 
trailing  golden-green  flower-spikes  of  Dendrochilum  filiforme.  Two  large 
specimen-glasses  in  the  centre  were  filled  with  fronds  of  Gleichenia, 
intermixed  with  flowers  of  Miltonia  spectabilis  and  Cattleya  Harrisonise, 
which,  in  such  company,  had  a  fine  appearance.  The  smaller  specimen- 
glasses  \»'ere  filled  with  neat  little  button-hole  bouquets,  composed  of 
Carnations  and  Ferns,  Roses,  Orchid  flowers,  and  Forget-me-nots. 
Tliree  very  attractive  bouquets  came  from  Mr.  Aldous,  Gloucester  Road. 
Tliey  were  tastefully  arranged,  and  were  composed  of  Eucharis, 
Stephanotis,  Bouvardias,  Heaths,  Orchids,  Roses,  and  Ferns. 

Fruit  Prizes  Offered  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons.— The 
best  collection  of  fruit  (10  dishes)  came  from  ]\Ir.  Coleman,  Eastnor 
Castle,  who  had  very  fine  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  perfect,  both  in 
colour  and  bloom  ;  Muscats,  of  excellent  quality  ;  Royal  George  Peaches, 
Elrugc  Nectarines,  Early  Prolific  and  Golden  Gage  Plums,  Brown 
Turkey  Figs,  Eastnor  Castle  Hybrid  Melon,  and  a  good  Queen  Pine. 
Mr.  Miles  was  second,  with  Black  Hamburgh  and  Buckland  Sweetwater 
Grapes,  Queen  Pine,  Hybrid  Cashmere  Melon,  Elrugc  Nectarines,  Royal 
George  l*cachc8,  Black  Circassian  and  Bigarrcau  Napoleon  Cherries, 
Jetfcrson  Plums,  and  large  and  fine  Brown  Turkey  Figs.  Mr.  Sage,  Ash- 
riJge  showed  a  good  collection.  Six  dishes  came  from  Mr.  T.  Bannerman, 
who  had  good  Blaclc  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  Grapes,  Royal  George 
Peaches,  Trentham  Hybrid  Melon,  Elruge  Nectariues,  and  a  Smooth 
Cayenne  Pine.  Mr.  Jones,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  London- 
derry, Wynyard  Park,  Durham,  had  on  excellent  exhibition, 
consisting  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  Grapes,  a  Queen  I'ine, 
I'caches,  Nectarines,  and  a  good  golden  green-fleshed  Melon.  Pines 
were  furnished  by  seven  or  eight  exhibitors,  who  staged  three  fruit 
cacli.  Mr.  Scammel  had  three  splendid  examples  of  Charlotte  Roths- 
child, the  heaviest  of  which  weighed  fij  lbs.,  another  5i  lbs.,  and  the 
third  G  lbs.  Mr.  Miles  has  three  Queens,  which  weighed  respectively 
5  lbs.  G  oz.,  5  lbs.,  and  ■libs.  13  oz.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  also  three  very 
good  and  well-ripened   Queens.     The  best  lilack   Grapes   came  from 


Eastnor  Castle  ;  they  consisted  of  bimches,  which  were  firm  and  com- 
pact, densely  black  in  colour,  and  covered  with  a  thick  bloom.  Mr.  T. 
Coomber  also  had  good  examples,  as  had  likewise  Mr.  Jones,  Wynyard 
Park.  Mr.  Bannerman  had  the  best  Muscats,  the  bunches  of  which 
were  large  and  remarkably  well  set  and  coloured.  Mr.  Loudin's 
clusters,  to  which  the  second  award  was  made,  were  perfectly 
ripened  but  rather  thinly  set.  The  best  Peaches  came  from 
Guunersbury,  and  consisted  of  Bellegarde,  excellent  in  quality,  large 
and  highly  coloured.  Mr.  Fennel  had  a  fine  dish  of  Noblesse. 
Over  thirty  dishes  of  Peaches  were  staged  ;  and  Nectarines  were  repre- 
sented by  about  twenty  dishes,  Mr.  Edmonds  being  first  with  Violctte 
Hiitive  of  excellent  quality.  Mr.  Jack  had  also  highly-coloured  and  fine 
fruit  In  the  class  of  three  bunches  of  Grapes  of  any  kind  except  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  and  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  Loudin  was  first  with  Seaclifl'e 
Black,  Golden  Champion,  without  a  trace  of  "  spot,"  and  a  fine  cluster  of 
Madresfield  Court.  Mr.  Cox  had  three  good  clusters  of  Buckland  Sweet- 
water. A  good  collection  of  Gooseberries  came  from  the  gardens  at 
Chiswick  ;  and  Mr.  Bennett,  Rabley,  Herts,  furnished  six  very  fine  Little 
Heath  Melons,  the  collective  weight  of  which  was  39  lbs.  Mr.  Jones,  of 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  contributed  a  collection  of  Cherries, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums,  not  for  competition.  A  fine  brace  of 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  Cucumbers  (Munro)  came  from  Mr.  Bennett,  who 
obtained  a  first  Drize  for  them. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects. — Mr.  Perkins,  Thomham  Hall,  Suffolk, 
showed  a  fine  dish  of  Tomatoes ;  and  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  also  had  a 
dish  of  their  new  yellow  Tomato,  named  Greengage.  A  new  seedling 
Apricot,  named  Frogmore  Early,  came  from  Mr.  Jones ;  it  is  a  good 
flavoured  fruit,  and  ripened  on  the  12th  of  July  on  a  south  wall.  Mr. 
Bennett  sent  a  new  Cucumber,  named  Rabley  Hero,  a  good  cropper,  and 
one  that  is  veiy  suitable  for  market  purposes.  A  new  blue-wrinkled 
Marrow  Pea,  named  Dr.  Maclean,  a  good  cropper,  came  from  Mr.  Cox,  of 
Madresfield  Court.  Mr.  Bennett  sent  a  fasciated  stem  of  Munro's  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  Cucumber,  fully  3  inches  in  width,  bearing  perfect  flowers, 
leaves,  and  fruit.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  brace  of  fruits  for  which 
Mr.  Bennett  was  awarded  the  flrst  prize,  were  cut  from  this  fasciated 
branch. 


The  Proposed  Park  at  Hampstead. — With  reference  to  this 
Miss  Octavia  Hill  writes  thus  to  the  "  Times  "  : — It  would  be  most  desirable 
if  we  could  secure  open  spaces  at  the  very  doors  of  the  poor;  but  to 
provide  a  park  in  Clerkenwell  and  St.  Giles  and  like  quarters  long  ago 
became  a  practical  impossibility,  and  the  question  now  is  whether  London 
can  aftbrd  to  lose  a  bit  of  green  hilly  ground  actually  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  a  station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  well  within  the  four 
miles  radius  from  Charing  Cross,  and  easily  reached  in  a  short  afternoon's 
walk  by  inhabitants  of  poor  and  populous  neighbourhoods.  Not  only  is 
this  ground  easily  accessible,  but  it  lies  so  high  that  the  air  must  bo  fresh 
and  the  view  always  wide  and  beautiful,  even  when  the  flat  Kilburn 
fields  have  become,  as  they  are  fast  becoming,  one  sea  of  houses,  and  the 
buildings  have  approached  on  the  last  side  to  the  foot  of  them. 
It  is  true  that  the  houses  which  surround  these  fields  are  not 
of  the  poorest,  but  neither  are  those  in  Park  Lane  or  Connaught 
Place,  yet  that  does  not  prevent  Hyde  Park  from  being  a  benefit 
to  the  poorest  Londoner  who  is  within  walking  distance  of  it. 
Any  one  who  knows  the  poor,  and  knows  how  stifling  their  small 
rooms  and  narrow  courts  are  on  an  August  evening,  will  feel  how 
desirable  it  is  that  the  country  should  not  be  removed  one  mile  further 
from  them  than  it  now  is,  which  will  be  done  if  these  fields  are  built 
over.  AVindsor,  Epping,  and  Wimbledon  are  available  for  those  who  can 
take  a  day's  holiday  and  pay  railway  fares  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  but  such  places  do  not  meet  the  need  of  the  struggling  artisan, 
who  on  a  hot  Saturday  evening  wants  to  secure  a  breath  of  fresh  air 
without  expense  and  without  travelling  far.  Wise  men  are  feeling  more 
and  more  that  many  of  the  gifts  which  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
making  have  been  productive  of  evil  rather  than  of  good,  because  they 
have  destroyed  the  industry  and  self-reliance  of  the  poor.  Hero  is  an 
opportunity  for  them  to  dedicate  some  of  the  wealth  which  they  must 
feel  to  be  a  trust  in  a  way  which  will  be  clearly  and  continuously  helpful. 
I  hope  there  are  many  who  would  care  to  feel  that  they  had  given  an 
acre,  or  some  portion  of  an  acre,  of  beautiful  ground  to  the  poor  for  ever 
— ground  which  must  be  a  perpetual  blessing  while  London  lasts. 


The   Sycamore-leaved   Buttercup   (Ranunculus   platanifolius).— Few 

plants  were  more  bcantifal  with  me  during  the  month  of  May  than  this  pretty 
Buttercup.  It  is  a  tall-growing  species  with  largo  handsome  dark  green  leaves 
and  a  stem  from  1  to  2  feet  high,  bearing  numerous  large  snow-whito  flowers. 
My  plants,  which  lasted  in  bloom  nearly  a  month,  camo  from  the  Dolomite 
Mountains,  the  home  of  another  lovely  white-dowered  species,  which  is  also 
growing  well  with  me,  though  it.  has  not  yet  bloomed,  viz.,  R.  Seguiori.— H. 
HiHPDB  CeewE,  Untt/ton-llciinchamli  EcHory,  Tring, 

Picea  nobilis  at  Thorpe  Perrow.— Wo  have  a  fine  tree  of  Picea  nobilis  over 
3a  feot  hi'^h  bearing  a  great  qu.antity  of  cones  on  the  upper  halt  of  the  tree, 
the  lower  part  being  quite  bare.  Thov  grow  in  clusters  with  as  many  as  ten  or 
twelve  closely  packed.  The  weight  of  the  cones  h.is  pulled  each  whorl  mto  tho 
shape  of  an  umbrella,  and  rather  spoiled  the  symmetry  of  tho  tree.  I  planted 
this  tree  in  1S52  ;  it  is  a  grafted  plant  on  a  weak  stock,  but  after  a  good  deal  of 
coaxing  it  struck  out  roots  above  the  graft,  and  grow  away  with  an  extra- 
ordinary vigour.— WiLLlAji  CnLvliBWELi,,  Thorpe  Femw. 

Wasps  and  Kain.— Have  any  of  tho  readers  of  The  GmniUf  noticed  that  a 
contiuuS^nco  of  heavy  rains,  such  as  we  are  having  now,  almost  entirely 
destroys  wasjis'  neets  ?— W.  IJ. 
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"  Thia  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :  chanp^e  it  rather  : 
The  i  ET  ITSELP  IS  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


but 


"WORTHLESS  LABURNUMS. 
The  Laburnum  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our 
flowering  trees — it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  shrub,  as  it  fre- 
quently attains  a  height  of  from  30  to  40  feet.  Its  long, 
drooping  racemes  of  golden  blossoms,  appearing  in  the  earliest 
days  of  opening  spring,  have  long  since  caused  this  graceful 
tree  to  rank  among  the  chief  favourites  of  our  gardens  and 
shrubberies,  in  which  it  is  always  highly  ornamental.  A  tree 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  York,  above  30  feet  high,  the  trunk  of 
which  is  considerably  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  was 
entirely  covered  throughout  the  month  of  May  with  a  shower 
of  golden  bloom,  sufficient  to  give  it  a  perfect  right  to  its 
picturesque  French  title,  La  Pluie  d'Oi%  each  raceme  of  flowers 
being  from  15  to  18  inches  in  length.  It  should  be  stated  that 
this  tree  is  not  what  is  commonly  called  the  Scotch  variety, 
the  racemes  of  which  are  very  long,  and  generally  few  in  num- 
ber, but  of  the  typical  kind,  flowering  early,  with  moderately- 
small  foliage,  and  the  upper  petals  strongly  marked  with  the 
characteristic  jet-black  lines.  Now  it  does  seem  extraordinary, 
with  such  a  type  as  this  beautiful  tree  at  command,  that 
seedlings  of  inferior  value,  which  are  positively  not  worth 
garden  room,  should  be  sent  out  from  nurseries.  The  subject 
"attracted  my  attention  particularly  this  spring  in  London,  and, 
on  making  a  round  of  inspection,  I  found  fully  one-third  of  the 
Laburnums  I  met  with  in  the  parks  and  squares  utterly 
worthless  as  ornamental  trees  ;  instead  of  long,  pendent 
racemes  forming  a  golden  shower,  such  as  I  have  described, 
these  worthless  varieties  exhibited  a  sparse  display  of  little 
stumpy  bunches,  scarcely  as  ornamental  as  the  flowers  of  a 
yellow  Ribes.  This,  I  presume,  must  arise  from  the  sale  of 
chance  seedlings,  which  spring  up  as  abundantly  as  weeds  in 
most  places  where  a  few  old  Laburnums  exist,  and  in  this  way 
the  beauty  of  one  of  our  most  lovely  flowering  trees  is  allowed 
to  degenerate.  Many  years  ago,  as  is  well  known,  it  was 
asserted  that  a  purple  kind  had  been  produced.  Large  num- 
bers of  this  supposed  novelty  were  disposed  of,  and  purchasers 
fondly  imagined  that  a  striking  and  beautiful  addition  had 
been  made  to  spring-flowering  trees.  They  were,  however, 
doomed  to  disappointment ;  for,  when  the  so-called  purple 
Laburnums  blossomed,  the  flowers,  though  certainly  not 
yellow,  were  of  a  purple  so  dingy  as  to  be  quite  unattractive ; 
the  racemes,  too,  were  few  and  undersized,  and  the  so-called 
purple  Laburnum  was  soon  cast  forth  from  the  place  of 
honour  that  had  been  assigned  to  it,  and  heard  of  no 
more.  This  little  episode,  as  regards  Laburnums,  is,  how- 
ever, sufiicient  to  show  that  they  are  amenable  to  improvement ; 
indeed  the  poor  seedling  strains  of  the  plant  now  sold  as  true 
Laburnums  are  alone  sufiicient  proof  that  the  tree  is  subject  to 
variation  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  attention  will  be  directed 
to  this  subject,  and  that,  although  no  striking  improvements 
may  be  made,  at  all  events,  only  the  best  of  the  kinds  now  in 
existence  will  be  brought  into  the  market,  to  the  exclusion  of 
worthless  seedlings.  Sufficient  attention  is  not  generally  paid 
in  the  plantation  of  ornamental  .shrubberies  to  the  distinct 
utilisation  of  the  early-flowering  typical  Laburnums  and  the 
late-flowering  Scotch  variety.  Regard  should  always  be  had, 
with  respect  to  flowering  shrubs  and  trees,  to  the  times  of 
their  blossoming,  and  groups  should  be  formed  of  those  which 
come  into  bloom  at  the  same  time.  For  instance,  in  seasons 
favourable  to  the  early  flowering  of  the  Laburnum,  it  is  in  its 
greatest  beauty  at  the  same  time  as  the  Lilac,  consequently 
groups  formed  of  Laburnums  and  both  white  and  purple  Lilacs 
are  productive  of  effects  of  the  most  charming  kind,  while  the 
late-flowering  "  Scotch"  variety  might,  with  ecjual  advantage, 
be  grouped  with  Guelder  Roses  (Viburnums)  and  the  pink  and 
crimson  Hawthorns  which  bloom  about  the  same  time,  as  well 
as  with  one  or  two  of  the  distinct  new  species  of  late- 
flowering  Lilacs.  It  may  here  be  observed  that,  as  with 
the  common  form  manyutterly  worthless  variations  occur  from 
seed,  so  with  the  Scotch  variety  examples  occur,  in  which  the 


flowering  power  is  so  small  that  scarcely  half  a  dozen  racemes 
appear  in  a  large  specimen,  though  the  foliage,  which  is  the 
great  feature  of  this  kind,  is  nearly  always  fine.  In  the 
Tyrolese  Alps,  where  it  is  seen  wild,  it  generally  occurs  in 
combination  with  young  Spruce  Firs,  with  which  it  associates 
very  charmingly,  and  a  poor  seedling  variety  is  seldom  or 
nev9r  seen.  H-  N.  H. 

ROSES  IN  1875. 
I  HATE  read  with  pleasure  Mr.  Hole's  delightful  paper,  "TIm 
Roses"  (see  p.  57),  but  I  cannot  endorse  his  opinion  of  the 
Rose  season  of  1875.  Here  the  Roses  have  not  been  up  to  the 
mark  this  year.  We  were  favoured  with  strong  winds  nearly  all 
spring,  and,  to  the  rosarian,  a  genuine  "  fair  wind,"  blowing 
off  the  German  Ocean,  is  anything  but  a  treat.  My  Roses,  all 
through  May,  looked  as  though  they  had  been  shot  at  with 
one  of  the  new  "  choke  bore  "  guns,  the  foliage  was  so  torn 
and  riddled.  Add  to  this,  continued  drought  till  the  middle  of 
June,  counteracted  with  difiiculty  by  almost  daily  deluging 
with  water.  About  the  21st  of  June,  however,  ram  came 
down  heavily,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  it  has  been 
hard  work  to  cut  a  decent  "  pan  "  of  Roses,  and  to  keep  down 
mildew,  by  shading  the  blooms  and  stu-ring  the  surface  almost 
daily.  Such  allies  as  La  France  (of  which  grand  Rose, 
from  some  fifty  plants,  I  have  not  cut  a  good  bloom  this 
season),  Baroness  Rothschild,  Marie  Rady,  Abel  Grand,  Pierre 
Netting,  Marechal  Niel,  and  Due  de  Rohan  (grandest  of  Roses) 
have  been,  in  my  boxes,  conspicuous  by  their  absence  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  those  very  "fair  weather  sailors"  (to  use  Mr. 
Hole's  terra),  Edward  Morren,  Monsieur  Noman,  and  Laslia. 
The  Roses  that  have  succeeded  best  with  me  are  Charles 
Lcfebvre  (always  good),  Marie  Baumann,  Senateur  Vaisse, 
Camille  Bernardin,  and  Duke  of  Wellington,  amongst  dark 
kinds;  and  Victor  Verdier,  Emilie  Hausburg,  Duchesse  de 
Morny,  Margaret  Dombrain  (which  some  people  call  a  weak 
grower,  but  of  which  I  have  plants  now  with  shoots  4  feet  long 
on  cut-back  Briars),  Queen  Victoria,  H.  P.  (the  best  light  Rose 
I  have  grown  this  year,  and  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  show 
blooms  in  nearly  every  one  of  seventeen  stands),  and  Madame 
Vidot,  that  exquisite  shell-like  Rose,  which  has  been  better 
than  usual,  among  the  lighter  varieties.  The  kinds  which  I  have 
named  have  been  the  only  ones  that  have  been  quite  up  to  the 
mark  out  of  all  the  sorts  I  grow.  I  attended  nine  shows  ;  but  in 
only  two  instances— viz.,  Nottingham  and  Wisbeach— did  I  see 
grand  collections.  Of  course,  there  were  individual  blooms  of 
great  merit,  and  the  twelve  blooms  of  Mademoiselle  Mane 
Cointet,  staged  by  Mr.  Bennett  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  were 
faultless;  but  one  looked  in  vain  for  such  stands  as  were 
shown  a  year  or  two  ago  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hole  and 
Pochin,and  the  seventy -two  which  Cranston  showed  for  the  £20 
prize  at  Wisbeach  two  years  ago.  Regarding  Mr.  Hole's  letter 
to  you  on  the  remuneration  of  judges,  this  is  a  matter  which 
much  concerns  the  amateur  rosarian.  After  toil  and  trouble 
which  few  would  undergo,  unless  bitten  by  the  "Rose 
mania,"  one  cuts  a  stand  of  blooms,  and  takes  them  with 
delight  to  the  local  flower  shows.  To  his  disgust  he  has  been 
passed  over  for  blooms  far  inferior  to  his  own ;  and  for  this 
reason— the  persons  who  judged  them  have  never  grown  a 
Rose  in  its  integrity,  and  do  not  know  how  they  should  be 
grown.  They  are  very  good  men  for  the  rest  of  the  show,  but 
pray  let  them  keep  out  of  the  Rose  tent.  It  is  disheartening 
to  be  beaten,  not  by  better  Roses— no  true  rosarian  mmds 
that— but  by  the  want  of  knowledge  in  the  judge.  When  such 
men  as  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hole,  Dombrain,  Pochin,  and  Peach, 
are  judging,  the  amateur  stages  his  Roses  with  a  light  heart, 
knowing  that  they  will  stand  or  fall  on  their  merits ;  and  it  is 
only  fair,  both  to  the  judge  and  the  exhibitors,  that  competent 
men  should  be  appointed  and  adequately  paid. 

niiatteris.  John  Lewin  Curtis. 

Iris  Monnieri.— As  the  last  flowers  of  the  German  Irises  were  dying  off, 
this  Iris  opened  its  bloom  with  me  en  the  3rd  of  this  month,  and  it  is  a  truly 
beautiful,  fragrant,  and  distinct  species— more  pleasing,  Ithmk,  than  any  Ins 
I  have  ever  seen.  The  leaves  are  dark  green,  and  the  flower-stem  stands 
nearly  4  feet  high.  It  flowers  in  the  way  of  the  Spanish  and  English  Irises. 
The  outer  divisions  are  recurved  and  are  of  a  rich  golden-ye  low,  margmed 
with  white.  It  is  not  by  any  means  a  common  plant.  The  only  catalogue  m 
which  I  have  seen  it  mentioned  is  one  of  Messrs.  Henderson,  from  whom  I  got 
my  plant  two  years  ago.— G.  F. 
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NOTES    OP    THE   WEEK. 


The  effect  of  the  few  fine  days  which  we  have  had  on  the 

supplies  of  cut  bloom  for  the  London  Market  is  quite  marked,  the 
bloom  being  rich  and  bright  and  the  growth  strong.  To  the  same 
cause,  no  doubt,  is  owing  the  enormous  size  of  many  of  the  Mushrooms 
seen  in  the  market  during  the  week. 

Messes.  E.  G.  Hendeeson  send  us  from  St.  John's  Wood,  a 

blossom  of  the  sweet-scented  Water  Lily  (Nymphsea  odorata.)  It  is 
a  very  small  flower  compared  with  those  we  have  observed  on  the  plant 
in  the  lakelets  of  New  England  and  in  Canada.  Is  the  true  ordinary 
form  of  the  white  North  American  Water  Lily  in  cultivation  ? 

A  HOUSE  in  Piccadilly  is  now  adorned  with  the  showy  flowers 

of  a  plant  of  Clematis  Jaokmanni,  planted  in  the  area,  and  trained 
up  the  wall,  just  in  the  rude  way  in  which  the  Virginian  Creeper  is 
treated.  In  the  suburbs  of  London,  the  new  Clematises,  being  vigo- 
rous and  hardy,  thrive  very  well  when  fairly  treated. 

Mk.  Mvatt,  of  Deptford,   has   lately  sent  thousands  of  cut 

stems  and  blooms  of  the  beautiful  Lilium  eximinm  to  Covent  Garden 
every  market  day.  It  is  much  in  demand  for  church  decoration,  and 
ia  bought  in  huge  baskets  ("  load. baskets  "  in  market  parlance),  tied 
in  bundles  of  more  than  a  dozen  flowers  each. 

All  interested  in  London  gardens  would  do  well  to  look  at 

Bedford  Square  just  now;  we  never  before  saw  Grass  so  green  in  a 
London  square,  and  the  Planes  look  as  well  as  they  do  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  river.  The  square  was  arranged  during  the  winter  by 
Mr.  Meston,  and  in  a  very  judicious  manner. 

Veet  rapid  progress  is  being  made  with  the  aquarium  and 

summer  and  winter  garden  at  Westminster.  This  will  be  to  a  con. 
siderable  estent  a  garden  structure,  and  will  be  glazed  by  Mr.  Kendle, 
whose  system  it  will  certainly  test  thoroughly.  That  it  is  simple 
and  economical  in  a  high  degree  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

PEKHArs  the  most  successful  examples  of  city  culture  is  that 

of  hardy  Perns  in  the  areas  of  London  houses.  It  is  quite  common  to 
grow  them  in  this  way,  and  the  plants  frequently  look  as  fresh  and 
vigorous  as  if  in  a  moist  wood  in  the  country.  Some  of  the  London 
areas,  indeed,  look  uncommonly  like  sections  of  dry  ditches  taken 
possession  of  by  Perns. 

In  the  gardens  of  Apsley  Ilouse  we   notice  some  stone  seats 

of  simple  and  massive  design,  which  are  improvements  in  every 
respect  on  the  "  rustic,"  iron,  or  other  seats  usually  employed  in 
public  and  private  gardens.  Stone  seats  of  good  design  are  common  in 
Italy  and  sometimes  seen  in  Prance,  and  their  introduction  to  our 
public  gardens  is  desirable. 

The  value  of    Watercresses   sold  in  Paris  in  the  course  of  a 

year  ia  estimated  by  Mr.  Vizetelly  at  £160,000,  an  average  number  of 
bundles  estimated  at  £400  value  being  furnished  each  day  to  the 
hospitals  and  households  of  the  French  capital.  The  freah  unbruised 
condition  in  which  Watercress  is  supplied  to  the  Paris  market  is 
deserving  of  imitation  by  our  own  growers. 

Me.  Baeko.x,  of  Elvaston,  moved  an  Oak  tree  at  Impney  in 

Worcestershire,  52  feet  6  inches  in  diameter  of  branches,  and  8  feet 
1  inch  in  circumference  of  stem,  when  in  full  leaf,  on  the  22nd  of 
May  of  the  present  year.  On  Tuesday  last  he  brought  to  The 
Garden  oflice  shoots  4  inches  long  made  by  the  tree  since  its 
removal.  Those  who  think  autumn  transplanting  the  beat  would  do 
well  to  bear  such  instances  in  mind. 

Palms  and  Bay  trees  are  so  nsed  as  to  produce  a  beautiful 

effect  near  the  upper  part  of  Park  Lane.  No  really  great  improve- 
ments can  be  effected  thereabouta,  however,  till  the  enormous  masses 
of  bedding  plants  are  reduced  to  proportioua  which  will  make  them 
agreeable  to  the  eye.  Towards  tho  Marble  Arch  end  the  beds  are 
only  separated  by  a  few  feet  of  turf.  There  are  as  many  flowers 
here  aa  would,  if  diaposed  in  a  temperate  and  judicious  manner, 
embellish  half  a  county. 

A  rise  specimen  of  the  variegated  American  Aloe  is  now 

flowering  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden.  The  height  of  the  stem, 
which  is  not  yet  fully  developed,  is  20  feet,  and  tho  diameter  of  the 
plant  from  tip  to  tip  is  now  11  feet  G  inches  ;  it  waa  formerly  12  feet 
6  inches,  but  the  decay  which  is  attendant  upon  the  olfort  to  throw 
up  tho  flower  stem  has  already  caused  tho  leaves  to  droop.  One  of 
tho  larger  leaves  measures  5  feetC  inches  in  length,  8  inches  in  width, 
and  2  feet  3  inches  in  girth  at  the  base,  the  body  of  the  plant,  from 
which  the  leaves  start,  being  just  G  feet  in  circumference.  The 
common  idea  that  tho  American  Aloe  does  not  flower  until  it  has 
attained  the  patriarchal  age  of  100  years,  is  a  mistake  In  hot  coun- 
tries, where  there  ia  a  plentiful  supply  of  nourishment,  and  the  plant 
has  unlimited  root  room,  it  attains  maturity,  blooms,  aud  dies,  in  aa 
short  a  period  aa  perhaps  ten  years ;  but  as  the  climate  in  which  it  is 
grown  htcoines  colder,  aud  tho  root  space  conflned  to  a  pot  or  tub,  its 


development  is  proportionately  longer.  The  Oxford  specimen  is  pro. 
bably  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  old,  it  having  been  brought  to 
the  gardens  at  an  unknown  age  aome  seventy  years  ago. 

The  Rev.  Reynolds  Hole,    writing  to   us  from    Cauuton 

Manor,  says: — -"The  Rose  harvest,  which  began  with  so  much 
brilliancy  and  bounty,  closes  in  a  dismal  and  damp  decay." 

Elton  Pine  ia  this  week  also  the  best  Strawberry  of  the 

London  markets.  Myatt'a  Eleanor  ia  also  sold  to  some  extent,  but  it 
is  very  inferior  in  flavour. 

St.  Swithin's  day  was  carefully  selected  this  year  for  the 

last  grand  fCte  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens !  The  band  played 
"  Long  to  rain  over  ua !"  with  enthuaiasm. — ■"  Punch." 

Peaes  now  come  from  the  Continent  in  great  nnmbera,  but 

of  rough  quality  as  yet ;  there  are  many  green  William  Pears, 
and  in  a  week  or  so  we  shall  doubtless  have  these  with  some 
flavour. 

The  law  case,  referring  to  Euston  Square,  which  we  publish 

elsewhere,  points  to  the  necessity  of  only  giving  important  garden 
contracts,  of  the  kind  in  question,  to  trustworthy  men,  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  fulfil  their  engagements. 

Me.  C.  Green  who  once  had  charge  of  Mr.  Borrer's  remark- 
ably intereating  garden  at  Henfield  and  atterwarda  of  Mr.  Wilson 
Saunders'  fine  collections  at  Reigato,  ia  now  eatabliahed  as  a  nursery- 
man at  the  Botanical  Nurseries,  Reigate,  Surrey. 

Me.  Bewley's   plants  realised,   we  are   informed,   £575,   a 

small  amount  for  a  collection  brought  together  at  so  much  expense. 
The  tree  Perns  fetched  £78,  a  mere  nothing  compared  with  their 
original  cost. 

The  season  seems  to  be  unusually  wet  in  America  aa  with 

us.  "  Moore'a  Rural  "  says — "From  all  parts  of  the  country  come 
reports  of  heavy  and  frequent  rains,  which  bid  fair  to  make  the  present 
summer  known  as  an  unusually  wet  one." 

Caetee's     Green. gage   Tomato   is   beginning   to  come   into 

Covent  Garden  Market.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  "  take  "  for 
cooking  purposes,  but  it  has  peculiar  merits  as  a  salad  Tomato,  or 
for  eating  raw,  the  flavour  being  distinct  and  good. 

Messes.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  send  us  a  remarkable  example 

of  the  Seville  Long  Pod  Bean,  grown  in  the  open  field.  This  is, 
without  doubt,  a  real  improvement  in  its  way,  and  that  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  most  "  new  "  vegetables.  As  the  name  indicates,  this 
variety  comes  from  Spain. 

Nuts  of  all  kinds  are  showing  a  remarkably  fine  crop  in  Kent 

this  year.  As  the  larger  fruits  will  probably  now  eacape  all  danger 
from  the  weather  it  may  be  said  that  the  present  year  will  be  long 
remembered  for  the  abundance  of  its  fruit  in  England  and  throughout 
western  Europe  generally. 

O.N  the  24th  of  July,  1875,  miles  of  bedding   plants  in  the 

London  west-end  parks  looked  as  if  they  had  endured  the  cold  aud 
storms  of  October  without  having  grown  during  the  summer.  In 
considering  the  merits  of  half-hardy  bedding  plants  for  garden 
decoration,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  how  they  look  in  exceptionally 
cold  seasons. 

The  trees   in  the  London  squares  are  now  in  fine  condition, 

particularly  the  Planes,  so  noble  in  stature  and  fresh  in  their  perfec- 
tion of  leafage.  Mr.  Bain,  late  of  the  College  B:)tauic  Gardens, 
Dublin,  who  is  now  living  in  London,  tells  us  that  our  Loudon 
Square  trees  are  frequently  far  finer  than  any  to  be  found  in  districts 
supposed  to  bo  among  the  most  favourable  for  vegetation. 

The  Royal  Ilorticultural  Society  of  Brussels  announces  that, 

with  the  concurrence  of  the  Government,  it  ia  organising  a  grand  inter- 
national exhibition  and  horticultural  congress,  which  will  take  place 
in  the  end  of  April,  1876,  at  Brussels.  An  appeal  has  been  addressed 
to  the  principal  horticultural  societies  of  Europe,  requesting  them  to 
co-operate.  The  society  has  also  announced  that  it  will  bear  tho 
expenses  of  transport  upon  Belgian  railways  of  all  products  intended 
for  exhibition,  and  concludes  by  remarking  that  as  the  intended 
floral  fete  ia  the  hundredth,  everything  will  be  done  to  render  it 
exceptionally  important. 

A  I'EW  of  Lady  Ashburton'a  plants,  sold  by  Stevens  the  other 

day,  realised  remarkable  prices.  Turner's  variety  of  Lajlia  elegans, 
an  important  plant  that  haa  produced  a  spike  bearing  thirteen  flowers 
of  a  rich  dark  colour,  and  delioiously  fragrant,  fetched  £18  (13.  Otl.  ; 
Phalainopsis  Schilleriana,  which  last  year  bore  378  flowers,  and  which 
waa  awarded  a  Lindley  medal,  brought  £33  12s.  Od. ;  an  Anthurinm 
Scherzerianum,  that  bore  forty. five  spathes  this  season,  realised 
£32  lis.  Od. ;  a  fine  jilant  of  Cypripedium  caudatum  fetched 
£16  16s.  Od.;  Saccolabium  guttatum,  £14  143.  Od. ;  and  Oncidiuni 
concolor,  £15.  Other  lots,  of  which  there  were  in  all  2G3,  brought 
from  £5  to  £10  each. 
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THE  GARDEN. 


THE     FLOWER     GARDEN. 

DOCTBLE-FLOWERBD  IVY-LEAVED  GERANIUM. 
We  have  received  from  Mr.  Cannell,  of  Woolwich,  flowers 
and  foliage  of  this  plant,  of  which  the  accompanying  is  an 
illustration.  It  is  perfectly  double,  and  pink  in  colour,  with 
deep  carmine  streaks  or  veins  down  the  centre  of  the  upper 
petals.  It  is  named  Konig  Albert,  and  is,  we  believe,  the 
first  double-flowered  form  hitherto  obtained  in  the  section  to 
which  it  belongs.  As  a  decorative  plant  it  will,  undoubtedly, 
become  popular  owing  to  its  elegant  habit  of  growth  and  the 
profusion  with  which  its  flowers  are  produced  by  established 
plants.  The  Ivy-leaved  section  of  the  Geranium  family,  we 
need  scarcely  say,  make  excellent  window  plants,  and  of  these 
some  pretty  specimens  may  now  be  seen  on  some  of  the  bal- 
conies in  Piccadilly.  Either  for  this  purpose  or  for  window- 
boxes  they  are  unrivalled,  and  should  always  be  grown,  for 
such  purposes,  as  well  as  for  hanging  baskets,  for  vases,  and 
for  the  decoration  of  hollow  tree  stumps,  and  for  forming 
edges  for  beds  in  the  flower  flarden.  All  Ivy-leaved  kinds  are 
easily  propagated  by  inserting  cuttings  in  a  balcony  or 
window-bo;f  during  the  summer  months.  In  the  spring  they 
may  be  struck  easily,  and  cuttings  taken  ofi  so  late  as  August 


Double  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  Konig  Albert. 

may  be  well  rooted  in  the  open  border  before  frost  sets  in,  and 
make  pretty  little  plants  for  next  year's  decorations.  B. 


SUCCULENTS   FOR  BEDS. 
Sedums. 

Succulents,  in  many  cases,  seem  to  be  taking  the  place  of 
Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  and  other  showy  plants,  a 
change  which  is  partly  due  to  fashion  and  partly  to  the  charm- 
ing effects  that  have  been  produced  by  means  of  succulents  of 
late  years  in  our  public  parks,  and  also  in  some  private 
gardens.  Their  most  popular  forms  occur  amongst  Sedums, 
Sempervivums,  Echeverias,  Pachyphytums,  and  Mesembryan- 
themums  ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  one  or  two  Cotyledons, 
Crassulas,  and  Kleinias.  Sedums  serve  to  heighten  the  effects 
produced  by  bedded  out  plants.  There  is  no  commoner  rock 
plant  than  the  old  Sedum  acre,  but  its  free-flowering  habit  for 
a  short  time  in  the  summer,  and  ragged  appearance  afterwards, 
render  it  objectionable  for  beds.  There  are,  however,  two 
variegated  sports  from  this  that  are  most  useful — the  one 
for  the  winter,  and  the  other  for  the  summer  garden  ;  and, 
singularly  enough,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  plant  was  exhausted  in  the  variegation,  as  neither  of 
them  flower.  Sedum  acre  aureum— the  golden-tipped  Stone- 
crop — is  a  beautiful  winter  decoi-ative  plant ,  its  golden  tips 
peeping  out  in  November,  are  brilliant  through  the  winter,  and 
only  vanish  with  the  heat  of  May ;  still,  except  as  a  green 
carpet  plant,  it  is  not  used  for  summer  bedding.  Sedum  acre 
elegans  is  a  silver-tipped  variety,  and  this  kind  has  its  colour 
best  when  the  weather  is  warm  and  dry.  It  grows  freely,  is 
close  and  dense,  and  forms  a  very  pleasing  groundwork.  I 
observe  that  the  variegation  is  most  displayed  on  the  side-shoots 
that  break  out  from  established  plants.     One  of  the  most  effec- 


tive of  the  Sedums  is  glaucum,  which  has  a  i*markably  fi-ee,  but 
dwarf  and  compact  habit  of  growth,  covering  the  ^oil  with  greatr  >- 
rapidity.  The  foliage  is  of  a  silvery  glaucous  h-ue,  Upon  which'i 
after  rain,  the  water  lies  in  large  crystal  globules,  that  sparkle, 
in  the  sunshine.  This  variety  flowers  but  sparingly,  the.  small 
pink- white  blooms  appearing,  early  in  June,  just  above  the 
foliage.  Of  course  these  are  easily  plucked  if  desired.  Sedum 
lydium  (sometimes  called  lividum)  is  the  best  green  carpet- 
plant,  excelling  all  others  for  that  purpose.  It  is  also  very  free- 
growing,  and  speedily  forms  a  complete  mass  of  foliage,  which 
in  moist  places  is  of  a  deep  green  hue ;  tinted  with  brown 
where  much  exposed  to  the  sun;  and  when  quite  dry  and 
scorched,  turns  to  a  deep  red  hue,  and  looks  like  a  distinct  variety. 
This  blooms  thinly,  the  head  of  white  flowers  being  thrown  up, 
at  the  end  of  May,  about  2  inches  above  the  surrounding 
growth.  These,  however,  in  beds  are  easily  pinched  out.  A 
very  pretty,  but  distinct,  close-growing  kind,  is  Sedum 
corsicum,  a  variety  that  looks  like  a  miniature  form  of  Sieboldii. 
The  foliage  is  small,  but  thick  and  fleshy,  and  of  a  glaucous 
hue.  This  also  flowers  thinly,  the  blooms  being  borne  rather  in 
branches  than  in  trusses ;  but  that  does  not  affect  the  beauty 
of  the  variety,  which  makes  a  capital  carpet-plant.  The  sixth 
and  last  Sedum  is  amplexicaule,  a  variety  to  which  I  have 
before  made  reference.  It  is  of  a  woody  nature,  and  has  a 
creeping  habit  of  growth,  resembling  a  very  dense-habited 
Portulaca;  and,  in  good  soils,  grows  most  freely.  A  small 
piece,  given  me  in  Februa,ry,  has  spread  until  it  now  nearly 
covers  a  12-inch  pan  ;  and  I  believe  it  will  make  an  excellent 
bedding  plant.  Strong  leading  shoots,  thrown  out  occasionally, 
may  sometimes  flower ;  but  these  can  be  easily  pulled  out,  and, 
as  the  remaining  growth  is  very  close,  and  of  a  silvery  hue, 
it  also  makes  a  very  useful  carpet-plant.  I  could  add  to  these 
Sedum  carneum  foliis  variegatis,  an  erect-growing  kind,  much 
resembling  the  Koniga  variegata  in  appearance,  and  in 
the  markings  of  the  foliage  ;  but,  although  it  looks  pretty 
under  glass,  yet  in  the  open  air  the  variegation  is  uncertain  and 
lacks  colour.  Excepting  this  latter  variety,  all  the  Sedums 
just  named  are  perfectly  hardy. 

Sempervivums. 

Among  these  maybe  found  considerablevariety,  both  in  habit 
and  growth.  The  commonest  of  all  this  family  is  Tectorum, 
the  well-known  Houseleek,  but  it  is  rather  too  coarse  in  growth 
to  be  generally  acceptable  as  a  bedding  plant.  The  dwarf 
Sempervivums  are  valuable  for  edgings ;  and,  when  once 
established,  grow  rapidly  and  throw  out  a  numerous  progeny  ; 
thus  a  perfect  compact  edging  is  formed  and  the  soil  is  held  as 
in  a  vice.  For  this  purpose  the  two  best  are  S.  montanum  and 
californicum.  The  former  has  medium-sized  dense  heads  of 
growth  that  are  dark  green  in  colour  and  resemble  miniature 
rosettes.  These  throw  out  young  plants  from  the  sides  on 
tendrils  ;  and,  as  the  young  ones  touch  the  soil,  they  take  root 
and  grow  and  soon  develop  into  good  plants.  This  Semper- 
vivum  will  bloom  when  it  attains  a  certain  size,  and  in  the 
spring  it  is  easy  to  observe  what  plants  will  flovrer,  as  these 
do  not  produce  young  ones.  Californicum  has  a  more  robust 
growth,  and  in  colour  is  of  a  pale  green,  the  spines  being 
tipped  with  brown.  This  variety  multiplies  itself  at  the 
base,  where  it  produces  quite  a  large  progeny  during  the 
summer ;  these  should  be  separated  from  the  old  plant  in  the 
autumn  and  pricked  out  on  a  dry  bank,  where  they  will  make 
good  plants  the  following  year.  One  of  the  prettiest  of  this 
family  is  arachuoideum  or  the  Cob-web  Houseleek.  In  spite  of 
its  beauty,  however,  I  do  not  find  that  it  is  much  used  for 
bedding  purposes.  It  is  propagated  but  slowly ;  and,  as  its 
crowns  seldom  exceed  an  inch  in  diameter,  it  requires  a  large 
stock  to  make  any  display.  It  is  most  effective  when  used  as 
"  dot  "  plants — that  is,  clumps  of  crowns  turned  out  from  large 
pots  here  and  there  in  a  carpet  of  some  dwarf  plant.  Of  course, 
these  would  eventually  have  to  be  broken  up  ;  but,  with  cai-e, 
a  succession  of  good-sized  plants  can  always  be  had.  A 
very  distinct  and  remarkable  variety  is  S.  tabuteforme,  the 
singular  flat  table-like  character  of  its  growth  rendering  it 
peculiarly  useful  as  a  "  dot  "  plant  on  a  bed  of  Sedums  or  other 
carpet  plants.  This  variety  does  not  multiply  freely,  and 
therefore  a  large  stock  of  it  is  seldom  seen.  S.  Bollii  partakes 
of  the  same  habit  of  growth,  but  is  not  so  effective.     It  is, 
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however,  a  most,  useful  variety.  S.  canariense  is  a  very  robust 
form.  Plants  of  it  are  much  cupped  in  the  centre,  and  the 
leaves  are  large  and  thick.  The  surface  of  these  is  slightly 
woolly.  Side  shoots  bi-eak  out  freely,  and  it  is  easily  propa- 
gated. S.  Donkelaarii  is  a  very  handsome  round  form,  plants 
of  it  resembling  a  neat  flat  rosette.  It  grows  tall,  but  is 
never  prettier  than  when  about  6  inches  in  height,  when  its 
form  is  very  perfect.  S.  phyllioides  is  a  tall,  robust  form  of 
the  preceding,  but  the  crowns  are  much  cupped  in  shape.  It 
is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  effective  for  large  beds.  S.  urbicum 
is  a  neat,  distinct  kind,  as  the  leaves  are  thick  and  massive,  of 
a  brownish-green  hue  of  colour  and  slightly  pointed;  the  edges 
are  also  somewhat  serrated.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  a 
very  desirable  variety.  Still  more  desirable  is  S.  arboreum, 
a  tall-growing  kind  having  somewhat  narrow  leaves,  loosely 
set,  and  much  tinted  with  brown.  It  branches  freely,  and  is  a 
robust  grower.  Equally  robust,  and  probably  the  most  effec- 
tive of  all  the  tall-growing  Sempervivums,  is  arboreum  varie- 
gatum,  a  very  showy  variegated  form  of  the  previously-named 
kind.  This  makes  a  fine  plant  for  the  centre  of  succulent  beds, 
or  is  very  effective  when  planted  in  a  carpet  of  A.lternautheras, 
and  should  be  found  in  every  collection. 

Echeverias. 
These  are  useful  bedding  succulents,  and  no  plants  are 
more  largely  used  than  are  the  semi-hardy  forms  of  secunda ; 
other  varieties,  however,  are  tender,  and  need  a  greenhouse  to 
keep  them  through  the  winter,  and  a  gentle  heat  to  propagate 
them  in  the  spring.  Echeveria  secunda  is  well  known  by 
its  pale  green  rosette,  the  tips  of  the  leaves  being  mai-ked 
with  red.  Secunda  major  is  but  a  glaucous  form  of  the  pre- 
ceding. Secunda  glauca  differs  only  in  having  leaves  rather 
more  pointed  and  still  more  glaucous.  Secunda  pumila  is  a 
smaller  form,  with  narrow  leaves,  that  are  of  the  colour  of 
secunda  major.  One  of  the  handsomest  of  all  this  section  is 
secunda  globosa,  the  leaves  of  which  are  lai'ge  and  ovate,  and 
of  a  very  silvery  hue.  This  is  a  scarce  variety  but  will  be 
exceedingly  popular  when  well  known.  Echeveria  glauca 
metallica  is  intermediate  between  the  well-known  metallica 
and  secunda  glauca.  It  has  a  dwarf  massive  habit  of  growth, 
the  leaves  very  solid  and  fleshy,  and  is  a  very  distinct  and 
useful  kind.  Echeveria  metallica  is  a  noble  variety,  and  stands 
alone  in  the  massiveness  of  its  leaves  and  their  rich  metallic 
hue  of  colour. 

Mesemliryaiitheniurfls. 

Only  a  few  of  these  are  used  as  succulent  bedding  plants- 
Some  of  the  large  flowering  kinds  have  at  times  been  used 
as  such ;  but  as  their  beauty  has  rested  chiefly  with  the 
flowers,  they  have  not  proved  acceptable  to  those  who  prefer 
varieties  useful  for  their  foliage.  No  Mcsembryanthemum  at 
present  exceeds  in  popularity  and  usefulness  the  well-known 
cordifolium  variegatum.  As  a  carpet-foliage  plant  it  is 
unique ;  and,  as  it  also  increases  in  a  littfe  heat  as  freely  as 
the  Watercress,  it  is  soon  made  into  a  large  stock.  Another 
very  pretty  and  robust-growing  form  is  sessiliflorum  album ; 
this  is  a  creeping  kind,  having  thick,  short,  fleshy,  yet  spiny, 
leaves,  and  small,  white,  sessile  flowers.  It  grows  densely,  and 
makes  a  good  covering  plant.  Another  very  pretty  kind, 
distinct  and  effective,  is  deltoideum  ;  this  throws  out  long 
branches  covered  with  small  obtuse  fleshy  leaves,  that  are 
slightly  serrated  and  of  a  glaucous  Ime  ;  it  has  a  more  woody 
habit  than  the  preceding  kinds,  and  requires  to  be  propagated 
from  young  growths.  A  curious,  and  somewhat  tender, 
form  is  densum,  which  resembles  a  small  form  of  Cactus, 
as  each  fleshy  leaf  is  tipped  with  a  bunch  of  small  hair- 
like spines.  It  could  not  be  planted  largely,  but  would 
look  very  pretty  if  used,  as  advised,  for  Sempervivum  arach- 
noideum.  One  other  useful  kind  is  lupinum,  which  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  a  miniature  Agave  ;  the  leaves,  which  are 
thick  and  fleshy,  resemble  in  shape  the  bows  of  a  finely-formed 
rowing-boat,  and  have  on  each  side  spiny  filaments.  It  would 
look  very  effective  grown  in  a  mass. 

Kleinlas,  Pachyphytums,  Cotyledons,  and  Crassulas. 

Of  Kleniias  the  commonest  form  is  K.  repens,  so  useful 
for  the  glaucous  blue  colour  of  its  leaves  ;  it  has  an  upright 
growth,  and,  if  propagated  early  and  planted  up  closely,  makes 


a  very  effective  mass  of  foliage.  A  very  distinct  and  pleasing 
kind  is  K.  tomentosa,  which  has  a  growth  resembling  repens  ; 
but  the  leaves  are  more  pointed,  and  clothed  with  a  covering  of 
a  white  cottony  texture ;  it  greatly  resembles  a  huge  form  of 
the  Cerastium  tomentosum.  The  Pachyphytums  are  also  a 
limited  family,  the  two  best  and  most  useful  being  bracteosum 
and  roseum.  These  are  slow  but  sure  growers,  and  should  be 
grown  to  a  good  size  before  being  planted  out ;  they  are  most 
useful  as  pot-plants,  and  much  admired  ;  they  may  be  propa- 
gated freely  from  the  base  of  the  leaves,  but  grow  slowly  into 
plants.  Cotyledons,  also,  are  not  a  numerous  family,  and  I 
find  the  best  to  be  pulverulenta ;  it  has  large  ovate  leaves, 
thick  and  fleshy,  that  are  covered  with  a  thick  white  bloom  ;  it 
is  of  robust  growth  and  multiplies  freely.  The  Crassulas  are 
very  varied  in  habit ;  the  best  bedder  is  tetragona,  as  it 
has  a  dwarf  compact  growth,  and  requires  to  be  planted 
thickly  to  make  a  good  mass  of  foliage.  These  constitute  a 
varied  collection  of  bedding  succulents,  and  include  all  the  best 
known  bedding  kinds.  I  have  purposely  excluded  the  Agaves, 
a  class  of  plants  which  are,  as  a  rule,  too  large  for  bedding 
purposes.  A.  D. 


GROWING  AND  TRAINING  NOISETTE  ROSES. 
Masechal  Niel  is  allowed  by  all  to  be  the  most  perfect  and 
beautiful  yellow  Rose  with  which  they  are  acquainted ;  but  the 
difficulty  is  to  obtain  it  on  a  suitable  stock.  If  worked  on  the 
Manetti,  it  only  lives  and  flourishes  about  three  years,  after 
which  a  knob  forms  at  its  junction  with  the  stock,  from  which 
no  roots  are  emitted,  and,  finally,  it  parts  from  the  stock  and 
dies.  The  best  stock  forMarechal  Niel  is  the  Boursault.  Two 
plants  of  it  may  be  seenat  the  Darlington  Nurseries, growing  in  a 
wooden  chest — one  budded  on  a  new  stock  raised  from  the 
seed  of  the  Boursault,  the  other  upon  its  own  roots.  Both 
plants  receive  the  same  treatment,  and  they  are  both  growing 
under  the  same  glass  structure.  After  growing  twelve  months, 
both  of  them  were  measured,  when  it  was  found  that  the  one 
budded  on  the  Boursault  had  made  eight  shoots,  containing  in 
the  aggregate  some  800  feet  of  wood ;  the  other,  on  its  own 
roots,  had  not  made  a  quarter  of  that  amount  of  growth.  The 
Marechal  also  succeeds  perfectly  when  budded  on  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  and  it  likewise  makes  a  good  plant  when  budded  on  a 
Briar  about  a  foot  high.  Its  proper  home  is  a  glass-roofed 
house,  in  which  the  shoots  should  be  trained  up  the  rafters. 
It  may,  however,  be  grown  against  a  south  wall  in  the  south 
and  west  of  England  ;  but  it  is  folly  to  attempt  growing  it 
in  the  open  ground  in  the  northern  counties.  A  new  yellow 
Rose,  sent  out  this  spring,  called  Perle  des  Jardins,  raised  by 
Levet,  is  very  beautiful,  and  is  said  to  possess  a  more  hardy 
constitution  than  the  Marechal.  Its  foliage  is  darker  than 
that  of  the  latter,  and  the  wood  is  something  like  that 
of  Gloire  de  Dijon.  The  hardiest  of  the  yellow  Noisette  Roses 
are  Celine  Forrestier  and  Triomphe  de  Rennes ;  Solfaterre  is 
not  quite  so  hardy,  but  any  of  these  may  be  safely  grown 
against  a  south  wall  in  any  of  the  counties  south  of  Birming- 
ham. The  new  Noisette,  called  Bouquet  d'Or,  raised  by  Ducher, 
is  perfectly  hardy.  I  have  proved  it  to  be  so,  and  it  is  a  pretty 
Rose,  which  grows  and  blooms  freely  in  autumn  ;  its  colour  is 
a  deep  yellow,  with  a  coppery  centre,  and  the  blooms  are  large 
and  full.  Madame  Caroline  Kuster,  an  orange  -  yellow, 
raised  by  Pernet,  is  a  free-flowering  and  promising  variety ; 
both  these  Roses,  budded  on  4  feet  standards,  survived  the 
rigour  of  last  winter,  and  may  be  grown  in  the  northern 
counties  against  a  north  or  north-west  wall.  To  grow  yellow 
climbing  Roses  well,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  plant 
them  in  a  rich,  deep,  dry,  warm  soil.  The  next  step  towards 
snocess  is  to  promote  an  early  and  vigorous  growth,  and  to 
get  the  wood  well  ripened,  for,  without  well-matured  wood, 
good  flowers  cannot  be  expected.  Most  Noisette  Roses 
do  not  bloom  well  for  a  year  or  two  after  being  planted ;  a 
free  growth  of  wood  should  be  encouraged  in  the  first  instance, 
and  the  knife  should  be  sparingly  used ;  merely  stop  long 
shoots  by  nipping  out  their  points  in  order  to  get  laterals  to 
fill  up  vacant  places  where  wanted,  and  in  the  spring,  say 
about  March,  pull  down  the  shoots  as  far  as  you  possibly  can 
do  without  danger  of  breaking,  and  tie  their  tops  to  short 
stakes   driven    into  the   ground.      In  this   way,   short   wiry 
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blooming  shoots  will  be  thrown  out  at  every  joint,  and  when 
these  young  shoots  are  about  6  inches  long,  the  top  ends  of 
the  parent  rods  may  be  unfastened,  and  the  rod  nailed  to  the 
wall  or  trellis  work,  in  a  horizontal  position.  After  the  blooming 
is  over,  other  long  rods  will  commence  growing,  and  these  must 
be  kept  in  an  upright  position  at  first  to  encourage  growth,  and 
the  following  spring  their  tops  must  be  pulled  down  and  fastened 
as  first  recommended,  until  they  push  out  short  side  shoots, 
when  they  must  be  lifted  up  and  fastened,  as  has  just  been 
stated,  in  a  horizontal  position  to  the  trellis-work.  Continue 
training  the  tree  after  this  manner,  and  you  will  get  plenty  of 
blooms.  Some  say  that  Gloire  de  Dijon  will  not  bloom  if 
pruned;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  Madame  Levet  and  Belle 
Lyounaise,  two  offshoots  from  Gloire  de  Dijon,  possessing  the 
same  habit  and  hardiness,  are  both  large  and  beautiful  Roses  ; 
but  neither  of  them  blooms  so  freely  as  the  parent.  When  plenty 
of  side  shoots  are  obtained  by  the  bending-down  system  and 
horizontal  training,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  two 
crops  of  bloom  every  season  from  any  of  our  yellow  Noisette 
and  Tea-scented  Roses.  Let  the  side  shoots  of  the  season's 
wood  produce  their  flowers  ;  then  cut  back,  and  they  will  bloom 
again  in  the  autumn ;  or  treat  the  spurs  as  Apple  or  Pear 
spurs  which  continue  fruitful,  and,  instead  of  cutting  out  the 
wood  which  produced  them,  shorten  in  the  spurs  to  one  or 
two  buds  as  soon  as  the  first  bloom  is  over,  and  so  induce 
them  to  renew  themselves,  and  flower  again  the  same  season. 
Gloire  de  Dijon  is  best  procured  on  its  own  roots  ;  and  many 
vp-rieties  of  the  vigorous-growing  yellow  Noisettes  may  be 
grown  and  budded  on  it.  Marechal  Niel  "  takes  "  freely  on  it, 
and  grows  and  blooms  well  in  the  southern  counties. 

Fencofe,  near  Bedale.  Henkv  Taylok. 


SAVING  STOCK-SEED  TO   PRODUCE   DOUBLE 

FLOWERS. 
This  is  a  simple  operation,  requiring  little  skill  or  experience; 
but,  as  mentioned  by  "  A.D."  (p.  37),  it  is  necessary  to  procure 
a  good  strain  at  the  outset,  otherwise  any  attempt  to  save  seed 
that  will  produce  double  flowers  will  be  futile.  It  can  easily 
be  ascertained  whether  you  have  a  strain  equal  to  your 
requirements  or  not  by  the  quantity  of  double-flowering  plants 
your  bed  produces.  Should  there  be  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
double  flowers  out  of  every  twenty  planted,  then  you  may 
commence  seed-saving  with  fair  hopes  of  success.  Although 
the  Ten-week  Stock  will  bloom  well,  and  make  a  good 
display  of  bloom,  sown  at  any  time  from  Eebruary  to  the  end 
of  May,  yet,  if  seed  be  required,  they  must  not  be  sown  later 
than  the  first  week  in  March,  on  a  gentle  heat,  and  must  be 
pricked  out,  as  soon  as  the  plants  can  conveniently  be  handled, 
into  pans  containing  a  mixture  of  light  rich  loamy  soil,  and 
should  be  planted  in  their  permanent  quarters  whilst  young,  so 
as  to  get  the  plants  well  established  before  they  begin  to  form 
their  first  buds,  which  are  to  produce  the  seed.  Allow  your  single- 
flowering  or  seed-plants  to  remain  where  they  are  planted 
amongstthe  double  ones, not  becausethe  latter  have  the  slightest 
influence  upon  the  former,  but  because  shifting  them  at  such 
an  advanced  stage  of  growth  would  prove  almost  fatal  to  the 
production  of  good  seed.  Plants  with  clear  bright  colours 
should  be  selected,  all  that  bring  streaked  or  smeared  flowers 
being  discarded.  All  side  shoots  should  be  taken  away  as 
soon  as  they  appear,  only  allowing  the  leading  stem  to  remain 
upon  the  plant.  After  eight  or  ten  flowers  have  fully 
developed  themselves  or  commenced  to  form  their  seed-pods, 
all  other  flowers,  as  they  open,  must  be  taken  away  and  not 
allowed  to  seed  at  all,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  break  or 
injure  the  leader,  which  is  required  to  perform  the  duty  of 
drawing  up  the  sap  for  feeding  the  seed-pods.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  leader  has  finished  fiowering,  it  may  be  pinched 
off  close  down  to  the  seed-pods,  which,  by  this  time,  will  be 
well  developed  and  filled  with  fine  plump  seed.  This  shows  why 
seedsmen  have  to  charge  a  high  price  for  first-class  seed,  as,  by 
this  mode,  many  plants  are  required  to  produce  only  a  small 
quantity  of  seed,  whereas,  if  the  plants  were  not  pinched  it  would 
be  less  trouble  to  the  grower,  and  the  same  plants  would  bring 
more  than  twenty  times  the  weight  of  seed,and  the  grower  would 
realise  a  greater  profit  whilst  selling  it  at  less  than  a  quarter 
of  the  price.    The  plants  must  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 


ground  until  late  in  the  season,  or  until  the  seed  is  quite  ripe, 
when  they  should  be  pulled  up  and  stored  in  a  cool  dry  place', 
allowing  the  seed  to  remain  in  the  pods  until  required  for 
sowing,_as  it  keeps  better  there  than  when  shelled  and  exposed 
to  the  air.  The  season  has  a  great  effect  upon  the  saving  of 
Stock  seed,  both  as  regards  ripening  and  also  producing  seed, 
that  will  bring  double  flowers.  Should  the  summer  prove 
hot  and  dry  there  will  be  a  much  greater  percentage  of  double 
flowering  seed  than  if  it  be  wet  and  dull.  This  is  why  we  cannot 
compete  with,  or  produce  seed  equal  to  that  of  Germany,  their 
climate  being  much  hotter  and  dryer  than  that  of  England. 
Loughborough.  John  Bibdle. 

AUTUMN- SOWN  ANNUALS. 
More  than  once  I  have  been  allowed  space  in  former  numbers 
of  The  Gaeden,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  to  put  in  a  word  in 
favour  of  sowing  annuals  in  autumn.  It  is  too  seldom  done, 
but  it  is  possible  that  by  constantly  drawing  attention  to  it^ 
the  practice  may  be  established.  Those  who  have  only  seen 
Nemophila,  Leptosiphon,  Bartonia,  and  others,  as  they  are 
generally  seen,  can  have  no  idea  of  the  beauty  of  such  plants  if 
sown  in  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September,  either  in 
the  places  in  which  they  are  intended  to  occupy,  or  in  beds, 
to  be  transplanted  and  established  before  November  frosts  and 
fogs  set  in.  Most  annuals  like  a  cool  soil,  moderate  sun,  and, 
above  all,  plenty  of  room  between  each  plant.  These  are  con- 
ditions which  are  rarely  accorded  to  them.  A  healthy  autumn- 
sown  plant  of  Nemophila  is  frequently  from  IJ  to  2  feet  in 
diameter,  which  is  itself  larger  than  the  entire  space  generally 
given  to  half  a  packet  of  seed.  Sweet  Peas,  if  sown  in  August 
or  September,  will  flower  with  astonishing  vigour  the  following 
May,  and,  it  the  pods  are  regularly  removed,  will  continue 
flowering  till  the  end  of  October.  Salmoniceps. 


Garden  Buttercups. — Of  the  Eatmncnli  we  can  choose  several 
handsome  dwarf  varieties.  R.  amplexicaulis,  with  entire  glaucous 
leaves,  and  white  flowers  with  yellow  centres,  ia  certainly  my 
favourite.  R.  aconitifolius  fl.  pi.  (the  old  "Pair  Maids  of  France") 
ia  another  pretty  kind  with  very  double  white  flowers.  The  others 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  front  row  of  the  border  are  R.  gramiueus 
with  grass-like  leaves  and  yellow  flowers,  and  growing  about  10 
inches  high.  E.  uniflorus,  abont  6  inchea,  and  R.  bullatua,  which 
also  grows  about  6  inchea  in  height,  with  double  yellow  flowers,  very 
like  those  of  R.  aoris  fl.  pi.  None  of  these  should  be  omitted'  from 
a  collection  of  hardy  perennials. — OxoN". 

A  Pretty  riower  Bed.— Select  or  make  a  small  isolated  bed  in 
some  spot  fully  e.'ipoaed  to  the  sun,  and  containing  fine  sandy 
peat,  or  fine  sandy  soil  of  any  other  kind ;  let  it  be  well  drained. 
Place  a  few  rustic  stones  round  the  margin  and  through  the  bed 
half  or  more  buried  in  the  soil,  so  that  the  whole  will  be  elevated  a 
little  above  the  Grass  level.  Over  the  bed,  besides  the  stones,  &c., 
plant  a  few,  a  select  few,  of  the  best  dwarf  and  compact  Alpine  flowers' 
and,  perhaps,  a  few  of  the  choicest  and  smallest  spring  bnlba— just  to 
vary  the  bed  a  little  at  all  points,  and  give  it  charma  in  spring.  Then 
for  chief  beauty,  put  in  a  number  of  healthy  young  plants  of 
Calandrinia  umbellata.  Make  the  groundwork  of  the  bed  of  theae, 
and  place  a  few  good  specimens  on  the  little  elevations  and  tiny 
rocks  in  the  little  bed.  Plant  in  spring,  give  a  good  soaking  of  water 
in  dry  weather,  and  wait  the  result.  The  Calandrinia  is  a  continuously, 
blooming  plant;  and,  when  it  begins  to  flower,  if  well  grown,  yon 
may  expect  a  display  of  the  magenta-coloured  flowers  for  many 
weeks. — W.  J. 

Old  Roses. — la  it  not  possible  to  produce  a  "mania"  for  col- 
lecting and  cultivating  the  good  old  Roses,  once  supposed  to  be  the 
result  of  the  best  efforts  of  our  rosarians  P  We  have  been  rushincr 
ahead  in  floriculture  for  the  past  half  century  or  more,  lookino-  more 
for  "new  thinga "  than  for  intrinsic  worth,  and  it  is  time  that 
aomebody  atarted  the  fashion  of  gathering  the  old  and  good,  placing 
upon  them  a  new  valuation.  Every  summer,  when  the  old  "June 
Roaea"  come  into  bloom,  I  am  reminded  of  the  good  things  left 
behind  in  our  race  for  novelties  in  other  classes.  The  old  Mosses  of 
thirty  and  fifty  yeara  ago  have  not  been  surpaaaed  by  any  later 
introduction.  The  old  single  French  Crimson  still  furnishes  as 
pretty  buds  as  the  newest  perpetual  Moss,  and  who  wants  a  Moss 
Rose  except  when  in  bud  ?  The  old  Crested  Provence  has  never  as 
yet  had  a  rival,  but  stands  alone  the  very  Queen  of  ita  apeciea.  And 
as  I  look  over  the  old  sorts,  like  George  the  Fourth,   with  deep 
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crimson  petals,  or  La  Toarfcerelle,  Madame  Hardy,  Persian  Yellow, 
and  similar  kinds,  I  begin  to  find  myself  wishing  for  more  of  the 
same,  although  novelties  are  abundant,  and  one  might  think,  from 
the  descriptions  given,  as  far  superior  to  those  old  and  still  unsur. 
passed  favourites.  A  sight  of  the  old  Cabbage  Rose,  Village  Maid, 
and  White  Bath  would  be,  says  "  Moore's  Rural,"  like  gathering 
old  coins  from  the  ruins  of  Heroulaneum  or  Pompeii. 


FLOWERING  OP  THE  EURYANCIUM  SUJIBUL 
AT  KEW. 
This  important  plant  is  now  flowering  in  the  herbaceous  ground  of 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  for  the  first  time  in  this  country.  It  yields 
the  drug  "  Radix  Sambul,"  introduced  to  Rassia  as  a  substitute  for 
Musk  about  the  year  1835,  and  then  recommended  as  a  remedy  for 
cholera.  It  became  known  in  Germany  in  1810,  and  ten  years  later 
in  England.  It  was  admitted  into  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  in  1867, 
and  is  now  prescribed  in  the  tincture  form,  as  a  stimulating  tonic. 
It  13  said  to  be  a  nervine  stimulant,  like  valerian,  and  to  possess  anti. 
spasmodic  properties.  Further  than  the  above  its  history  has  not 
been  found  traceable  by  the  authors  of  the  "  Pharmacographia." 
"  The  plant  (says  the  'Pharmaceutical  Journal')  was  discovered  in 
1869  by  a  Russian  traveller,  Pedschenko,  in  the  mountains  of  Maghian, 
near  Pianjakent,  a  small  Russian  town  eastward  of  Samarkand.  The 
root,  as  found  in  commerce,  consists  of  transverse  slices,  1  to  2  inches, 
rarely  as  much  as  5  inches,  in  diameter,  and  1  inch  or  more  in  thickness ; 
the  bristly  crown  and  tapering  lower  portions,  often  no  thicker  than  a 
quill,  are  also  met  with.  The  Kew  specimen  is  nearly  8}  feet  in 
height.  The  root. stock  is  somewhat  fasiform  in  shape,  about 
3i  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  where  it  is  thinly  covered 
with  the  persistent  fibres  of  the  old  leaves.  Those  of  the  present 
year  commenced  to  wither  soon  after  the  flower-stem  became  visible, 
and  were  quite  dead  when  its  fall  height  was  attained.  They  are 
supradecompouud,  much  as  in  some  species  of  Ferula,  especially 
F.  campestris,  to  the  leaf-segments  of  which  those  of  the  Sumbnl  have 
a  very  close  resemblance.  The  panicle  is  composed  of  about  ten  alter, 
nate  spreading  branches,  the  lowestabout  5  feet  from  the  apex.  The 
umbels  are  on  short  stalks,  with  ten  to  thirteen  umbellales.  The  stem, 
on  being  wounded,  exudes  a  milky  sap,  which  at  first  has  the  exact 
flavour  of  angelica,  afterwards  leaving  a  bitter  taste.  The  resin 
of  the  root  does  not  fully  develop  its  musky  smell  until  after  contact 
with  water.  It  is  hoped  that  seeds  may  be  perfected,  and  a  stock 
raised  for  distribution. 


The  Black  Martagon  Lily. — -We  send  you  a  spike  of  Lilium 
dalmaticum  Catanii.  It  differs  entirely  from  the  common  Martagou. 
We  send,  for  comparison,  a  spike  of  Martagou  album,  which  is  the 
exact  counterpart,  as  regards  size,  of  the  common  species.  Is  the 
Dalmaticum  Catanii  a  true  species  ?  Surely  such  a  vigourous  plant 
never  came  from  such  a  parent  as  the  old  Martagou  ?  The  white,  we 
can  understand,  as  being  a  variety  of  it,  but  further  remarks  on  our 
part  will  be  unnecessary,  as  you  will  clearly  see  the  difference  at 
iirst  sight. — The  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company.  [The  Black  Mar. 
tagon  is  a  strikingly  distinct  plant,  and  a  most  precious  addition  to 
our  own  hardy  bulbs.  It  is  just  as  valuable  an  addition  as  it  would 
be  if  as  far  removed,  botanically,  from  L.  Martagon  as  any  Lily 
could  be,  80  that,  whether  it  is  a  species  or  not  can  be  of  no  import- 
ance, from  a  horticultural  point  of  view.] 

Striking  Roses  in  the  Open  Air. — What  is  the  easiest, 
simplest,  and  most  effectual  plan  of  taking  cuttings  of  Rosea,  so  as  to 
increase  them  for  Rose  bushes  in  cottage  gardens  or  elsewhere,  wild 
Rose  hedges,  for  climbers  up  trees,  or  for  Rose  beds  and  borders,  to  peg 
down  with  Ivy  ?  I  am  anxious  to  increase  my  hedges  of  wild  Roses 
for  use,  as  well  as  for  beauty.  I  have  now  one  about  8  feet  high, 
through  which  no  large  animal  could  penetrate.  It  is  entirely  com. 
posed  of  wild  Roses,  intermixed  with  the  wild  Clematis  or  Traveller's 
Joy,  and,  from  personal  experiments  which  I  have  made,  I  can  con. 
fidently  assert  that  one-half  of  the  expense  and  trouble  and  time  now 
devoted  to  the  planting  and  culture  of  Quick  hedges  would  be  spared, 
if  persons  were  better  acquainted  with  the  value  of  our  wild  prickly 
plants  combined  with  our  native  creepers,  and  that  hedges  of  the 
wild  Rose  and  Bramble,  with  the  Bryony  and  wild  Clematis,  will 
make  an  impenetrable  fence,  even  without  the  addition  of  anythino- 
else  ;  but,  where  Beech,  or  an  occasional  Hawthorn  is  introduced, 
our  hedges  might  bo  a  succession  of  garlands  of  flowers,  as  delightful 
to  the  eye  as  the  most  cultivated  ornamental  garden.  It  is  lament- 
able to  see  the  constant  destruction  of  growing  hedges  by  the  bar- 
barous practice  of  allowing  the  banks  (which  nourish  the  roots  of 
live  hedges)  to  be  cut  away  by  roadmenders,  while  the  tops  of  the 
heJges  are  cijt  by  some  short-sighted  people  as  flat  as  the  turnpike 


road  itself.  Such  hedges  retain  the  snow,  which  freezes  upon  them, 
and  destroys  the  young  growth  annually. — Constant  Reader,  South 
Wales.  [All  Rose  cuttings  to  be  struck  out  of  doors  are  best  made 
the  last  week  in  October,  and  planted  firmly  in  some  light  sandy  soil 
immediately  they  are  made.  The  cuttings  should  be  from  4  to  6  inches 
long  ;  if  possible,  the  base  of  each  should  be  of  the  harder  and  more 
ripened  wood.  In  planting,  let  the  cuttings  be  inserted  up  to  the 
top  edge  ;  water,  and  s  hade  from  early  spring  sunshine.  In  this  way 
a  fair  number  may  be  struck  without  trouble,  but  only  a  small  per. 
centage  of  the  cuttings  inserted  must  be  expected  to  grow,  therefore 
they  ought  to  be  put  in  thickly. — George  Paul,  Cheshunt.^ 

Different  Species  of  Morning  Glory. — Few  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  are  more  beautiful  in  the  month  of  July  than  the  Calystegia. 
The  worst  of  them  is  that  they  are  rather  wild  and  rampant  in  their 
growth  ;  and  it  is  necessary  every  autumn  to  dig  up  a  large  quantity 
of  their  creeping  twitch-like  roots,  so  as  to  keep  them  within  bounds. 
They  are  regular  "  morning  glories,"  and  are  shorn  of  their  beauty  by 
mid-day  ;  but  they  are  lovely  for  the  decoration  of  a  breakfast  table 
or  morning  room.  One  of  the  prettiest  and  most  rarely  grown  species 
is  C.  oculata,  a  kind  which  produces  white  flowers  shaded  with  purple 
in  the  centre.  I  obtained  it  last  year  from  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
Ipswich  ;  and  it  is  just  coming  into  full  bloom.  C.  incarnata,  which 
has  pale  blush  flowers,  forms  a  striking  object  when  trained  up 
two  or  three  tall  Scarlet  Runner  stakes;  and  the  same  plan  may  be 
pursued  with  advantage  with  C.  dahurica,  which  has  large  rosy-pink 
blooms,  streaked  with  white,  much  resembling  the  beautiful  British 
sea-shore  weed,  C.  Soldanella,  which  deserves  a  corner  to  itself  in 
every  good  herbaceous  collection. — H.  Haepuu  Cbewe,  Drayton. 
Beauchamp  Rectory,  Tring. 

The  Sweet  Flag  (Acorus  calamus). — This  ia  used  in  other 
ways  besides  those  enumerated  iu  The  Garden  of  last  week  (see 
p.  52).  Americans  are  partial  to  it  as  an  ingredient  in  what  they 
call  "  wine  bitters,"  because,  being  a  powerful  stomachic,  it  is 
aervicable  iu  cases  of  headache  and  iu  pains  proceeding  from  dys. 
pepsia.  The  Swedes  also  take  it  in  a  spirit,  which  they  distil  from 
Corn  ;  and  the  candied  root  of  the  plant  is  deemed,  both  in  Turkey 
and  in  India,  when  well  masticated,  a  sure  preventive  against  epidemic 
diseases.  The  foliage  has  an  agreeable  perfume,  and  hence 
arose  the  custom  in  former  days  of  strewing  our  cathedrals 
with  it  on  festival  occasions  instead  of  with  rashes ;  and 
the  French  employ  the  root  in  various  articles  of  perfumery.  Their 
snuff  called  La  Violet  is  scented  with  it.  The  Sweet  Flag  is  a 
native  of  Asia,  and  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  from 
Bithynia.  Its  generic  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  indicates 
its  virtues  in  all  diseases  of  the  eye,  but  Calamus  was  the  appe!. 
lation  given  by  the  Romans  to  all  things  resembling  a  reed  or  rush. 
There  are  two  varieties  met  with  iu  commerce,  one  of  which  comes 
from  Tartary  and  Poland,  the  other  from  the  Levant.  The  Sweet 
Flag  grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  the  middle  and  south-eastern 
counties,  and  its  singular-looking  flowers  appear  about  the  month  of 
June. — Helen  E.  Watney,  Sandcliffe,  near  Petersfield. 


NOTES  AND  QCTESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Violas  at  Drumlaurig".— Thoso  visiting  Drumlanrig  Gardens  cannot  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  beaaty  and  ((uaiitity  of  bedding  Violas,  oE  which  there  aro 
acres  there.  When  seen  by  mo  a  few  days  ago  they  were  just  in  perfection. — 
W.  Laubie. 

How  to  ProlonET  tlie  Flowerings  Season  of  Larkspurs.— Cut  down  some  of 
the  plants  when  9  inches  or  1  foot  high.  These  will  push  from  the  root  again 
and  begin  to  flower  whou  the  first  plants  are  about  over.  When  planted  in  rows 
every  alternate  plant  should  be  cut  dowa. — J.  S. 

Garlic-scented  Rock  Cress  (Peltaria  alliacea).— This  was  a  striking 
object  on  my  rock-work  for  some  weeks  this  spring,  its  dense  masses  of  white 
flowers  quite  hid  the  leaves,  and  lasted  long  in  undiminished  beauty.  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Latimer  Clark  for  a  very  pretty  variety  of  it  with  golden 
foliage. — H.  HiBPua  Cbhwb,  Dray  ton-  Beauchamp  Rectory,  Tring^ 

Golden  Gem  Pyrethram  —I  have  this  season  grown  a  variety  of  the 
Pyrethrum  named  Golden  Gem,  expecting  to  find  it  of  more  value  for  beds 
than  the  ordinary  Golden  Feather.  It  is,  however,  quite  useless,  being  of  a 
tall  straggling  habit,  and  running  to  flower  directly  accor  being  planted  out. 
I  believe  it  to  be  only  a  golden  form  of  the  old  Pyrethrum  Parthenium.— \V.  M. 

SnCKLAND. 

Onosma  taurica. — Of  all  outdoor  plants  I  know  of  none  for  delicious 
fragrance  equal  to  this,  and  yet  how  seldom  do  we  see  it  iu  gardens.  The 
almond-scent  of  its  flowers  can  be  perceived  several  yards  off.  Its  flowers, 
too,  arc  very  pretty,  and  distinct  from  any  others  in  cultivation,  being  a  fine 
yellow,  arranged  in  clustering  cymes.  It  grows  in  a  compact  evergreen  tuft, 
and  thrives  iu  light  sandy  soil.  It  is  a  plant  that  gives  no  trouble,  and  one  that 
is  easily  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings.— G.  F. 

Sempervivam  triste.— I  should  be  glad  to  be  furnished  with  the  history 
of  tliirt  plant.  Can  it  be  had  from,  seed,  or  can  it  be  propagated  from  leaves 
like  others  of  the  same  genus  ?  It  does  not  seem  prolific  in  the  way  of  offsets. 
Of  what  country  is  it  a  native;  ia  it  hardy  or  not?  Its  distinct  colour  will 
make  it  valuable.— W.  D.  C.  [It  is  a  native  of  the  European  Alps,  and  ia 
perfectly  hardy  on  rock-work.  With  me  it  stood  out  of  doors  last  winter 
better  tliau  it  did  in  frames.  It  cannot  be  obtained  from  seed,  and  it  produces 
but  few  offsets.— J.  Cbouchbe.J 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


CONIFEES    FOE    GARDENS. 

Mk.  Paksons,  the  eminent  nurseryman  of  Flushing,  Long 
Island,  has  been  addressing  the  Rural  Club  of  New  York  on 
this  subject,  and  as  he  mentions  certain  forms  as  yet  unknown 
or  very  uncommon  in  our  gardens,  his  remarks  will  interest 
lovers  of  these  trees. 

Assuming  that  you  havea  lawn  of  several  acres, the  first  effort 
will  be  to  plant  its  outside  lines  so  thickly  as  to  hide  it  from 
the  outer  world,  and  give  it  that  quiet  which  is  the  charm  of  a 
country  home.  For  immediate  effect,  the  trees  used  for  this 
purpose  should  be  about  10  feet  apart,  provided  the  planter 
has  nerve  enough  to  transplant  or  cut  them  down  when  they 
interfere  with  each  other.  For  this  purpose,  among  the  best 
will  be  found  the  Norway  Spruce.  The  Norway  Spruce 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  any  form  of  planting.  While 
transplanting' easily,  under  favourable  circumstances,,  its  roots 
are  very  impatient  of  cold  winds,  and  ten  minutes'  exposure  of 
them  to  such, 
even  if  it  be  not 

freezing,  are  ,  ' 

sufficient  to  kill  ^<'  ^  f  "" 

it.  F  o  r  t  h  i  s 
ground w  ork 
the  Austrian 
fine  and  the 
Scotch  Fir 
come  next  in 
order  by  their 
compactness, 
rapid  growth, 
and  patience  of 
pruning  when 
interference 
occurs.  The 
bright  green  of 
the  former  and 
the  bluish  tint 
of  the  latter 
form  a  marked 
contrast.  For 
single  s  p  e  c  i- 
mens,  also,  the 
Austrian  Pine 
will  be  entitled 
to  a  prominent 
place.  Next 
will  come  the 
graceful  and  re- 
fined Hemlock 
Spruce,  suc- 
ceeding much 
better  when 
planted   among 

other  trees.  However  fine  in  its  native  habitat,  it  here 
loses  its  beauty  as  it  becomes  larger.  This  can  be  retained, 
however,  by  judicious  trimming.  No  tree,  not  even  the 
Yew  or  Arbor-vitas,  bears  the  shears  better.  The  White 
Pine  will  come  next  for  this  groundwork,  although  the 
wide  spread  of  its  branches  better  adapts  it  for  positions 
where  more  room  can  be  given.  This  is  the  noblest  of  all  the 
Pines  ;  rich,  feathery,  and  majestic,  it  towers  above  them  all, 
and  the  music  of  its  leaves  gives  a  charm  possessed  by  no  other 
tree.  Those  I  have  named  being  used  for  the  groundwork,  the 
taste  of  the  planter  must  be  relied  upon  for  selecting,  for 
grouping,  or  planting  singly.  First  will  come  the  Nordmann 
Fir,  a  grand  tree  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Caucasus.  Its 
habit  is  close  and  compact,  its  colour  is  a  rich  dark  glossy 
green,  its  ultimate  stature  is  among  the  highest,  and  it  has  a 
royal  aspect  approached  by  few  other  trees.  The  noble  Fir  of 
California  would  approach  it  nearly,  but  for  its  very  slow 
growth.  The  blue  tint  of  the  latter  is  very  marked,  and,  when 
reaching  a  height  of  fifty  feet,  is  very  imposing.  Another 
very  beautiful  tree  is  the  mountain  form  of  the  Picea  grandis, 
a  tree  distinct  from  the  flat-leaved  coast  form.     Happening  to 


Viburnum  Dahuricuin.    (See  p.  86.) 


be  the  first  to  send  it  to  England,  it  was  there  given  my  name, 
Picea  Parsonsii.  My  best  specimen  of  it,  killed  two  years  ago, 
was  indeed  a  thing  of  beauty.  Its  leaves  curled  up  in  graceful 
curves  around  its  stem,  and  lovers  of  trees  would  sit  upon  my 
piazza  and  gaze  upon  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  together. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  very  difficult  to  propagate,  rarely  to  be 
obtained,  and  transplants  very  badly. 

The  Cepbalonian  Fir  is  a  noble  tree  of  tall  stature.  Some 
years  ago  I  made  an  ascent  of  the  Black  Mountain  in  Cepha- 
lonia  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  this  tree  in  its  native  habitat, 
and  I  was  not  disappointed.  Clothing  the  upper  mountain 
sides,  with  sufiicient  room  for  its  branches,  it  rose  well  fur- 
nished to  a  height  of  80  feet,  and  well  repaid  the  labour  of  the 
ascent.  The  Grecian  Fir  somewhat  resembles  it,  and  in  colour 
is  between  it  and  the  Nordmann  Fir.  The  Picea  firma  of  Japan 
is  a  flat-leaved  and  very  distinct  species,  of  rapid  growth.  The 
Siberian  Fir  is  a  charming  species,  of  slow  growth,  with  a 
colour  unequalled  in  freshness.  For  our  climate,  the  family  of 
Piceas  is  by  far  the  best  of  all  the  Conifers.  The  Oriental  Fir 
belongs  to  the  Abies  family,  and  is  an  exceedingly  refined, 

compact,     and 
,  ,     5  beautiful     tree. 

It  is  one  of  those 
to  which  the  eye 
will  frequently 
turn  and  b  o 
satisfied.  The 
White  Spruce 
of  our  northern 
forests  is 
scarcely  s  u  r- 
passed  for  the 
symmetry  of  its 
shape.  Its 
growth  is  also 
compact,  and  it 
has  a  b  1  u  e- 
steely  tint,vahl- 
a  b  1  e  for  the 
production  o  f 
contrasts.  The 
M  enz  ies  and 
Engel  mann 
Spruces  have 
also  this  steely 
tint  to  perfec- 
tion,  and  are 
species  of  rare 
merit.  The 
colour  of  the 
Engelmann  i  s 
quite  remark- 
able for  its  light 
bluish-grey,  and 
young  shoots  of 
it  are  very  beau- 
tiful. It  is  yet,  however,  difficult  of  attainment.  The 
Bhotan  Pine  is  a  very  graceful  tree  from  the  Himalayas, 
growing  as  rapidly  and  as  tall  as  the  White  Pine,  some- 
what resembling  it  in  general  appearance,  but  with  more 
drooping,  pendulous  leaves.  Ic  is  not,  however,  so  well 
adapted  as  the  White  Pine  to  all  localities.  The  Finns  Ayaca- 
huite  is  a  perfectly  hardy  species,  from  the  mountains  of 
Mexico,  of  a  still  more  drooping  and  graceful  habit,  and 
remarkable  for  the  light  green  of  its  foliage.  The  Pinus 
Mugho  is  a  second-class  tree  of  rather  bush-like  habit,  and 
rarely  growing  over  15  feet.  Its  spreading  and  marked  cha- 
racter make  it  essential  to  a  lawn.  The  Atlas  Cedar  is  very 
distinct  and  beautiful,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon  which  is  permissible  in  this  climate,  and  thought  by 
some  botanists  to  be  only  another  form  of  it.  The  Abies  elata, 
a  variety  of  the  Norway  Spruce,  is  a  remarkable  tree,  and 
always  excites  admiration.  It  throws  out  its  branches  like  the 
naked  hairy  arms  of  a  giant,  and  grows  with  the  greatest 
luxuriance. 

Now  we  come  to  trees  of  smaller  growth,  scarcely  beyond  the 
stature  of    shrubs,  and  adapted  to   foregrounds,  the  points 
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connected  with  curving  walks,  and  town  gardens.  For  this 
the  Conical  Spruce  is  a  neat  and  compact  miniature  tree, 
never  getting  too  large  for  its  surroundings,  and  always 
giving  satisfaction.  The  Weeping  Norway  Spruce  has  its 
branches  always  drooping  and  hugging  its  parent  stem.  If  its 
leader  is  kept  trained  upright,  a  tree  will  be  produced  with  a 
height  five  times  the  diameter  of  its  branches.  The  Gregorian 
Spruce  is  a  sport  of  the  Norsvay  Spruce,  rarely  reaching  over 
2  and  spreading  3  or  4  feet.  It  is  very  luxuriant  and  striking. 
The  Hudson  Bay  Fir  is  a  dwarf  plant  of  the  same  character, 
with  bluish  silvery  foliage  and  a  more  glossy  green  than  the 
Gregorian  Spruce.  The  Weeping  Silver  Fir  has  a  more  com- 
pact and  richer  foliage  than  the  Weeping  Norway  Spruce,  and 
with  its  leader  trained  in  the  same  way  will  surpass  it  in 
beauty.  No  lawn  or  small  garden  should  be  without  it.  The 
Variegated  Hemlock  is  a  white-tipped  variety  of  marked  distinct- 
ness, and  worthy  of  a  place  where  contrasts  are  wanted.  The 
small-leaved  Hemlock  is  very  distinct,  growing  close  and  com- 
pact, like  a  Yew,  and  is  one  of  the  sorts  that  always  attract 
observation.  But  the  gem  of  all  gems  is  the  Weeping  Hem- 
lock. If  left  to  itself,  it  will  remain  trailing  upon  the  ground ; 
but  if  the  leader  is  tied  to  a  firm  stake,  it  can  be  carried  to  any 
reasonable  height,  and  each  tier  of  branches  will  then  droop  in 
graceful  curves  towards  the  ground,  more  like  an  ever- 
green fountain  than  any  tree  known.  If  the  Nordmann  Fir  is 
the  king  among  Conifers,  the  Weeping  Hemlock  may  worthily 
be  termed  queen.  The  Dwarf  White  Pine  has  a  feathery  and 
soft  aspect,  which  makes  it  very  attractive  ;  and  the  Dwarf 
Scotch  Fir,  although  more  rapid  and  compact,  has  its  marked 
distinction  of  colour. 

The  Yews. 
The  whole  Yew  family  is  remarkable  for  its  substantial  and 
enduring  qualities.  The  lives  of  single  specimens  number 
hundreds  of  years,  and  they  were  largely  used  when  the 
topiary  style  of  gardening  was  in  vogue.  On  Long  Island  all 
of  them  are  hardy,  while  the  Irish  or  pyramidal  is  the  better 
when  shielded  by  other  shrubs  from  the  keenness  of  a  north- 
eastern wind.  Indeed,  all  of  them  would  be  the  better  for 
this  slight  protection.  The  common  English  Yew  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  Its  dark  foliage  and  capability  of 
bemg  clipped  into  fantastic  forms  give  it  a  place  which  can 
only  be  attained  by  other  members  of  its  own  family.  The 
Erect_  Yew  is  the  most  prominent  of  these.  It  is  more 
upright  in  its  form,  more  hardy  against  cold,  smaller  and 
finer  in  its  foliage,  and  in  many  ways  superior  to  the  common 
English  Yew.  The  Irish  Yew  has  nothing  like  it  in  form. 
Its  diameter  is  scarcely,  I  may  say,  one-fifth  of  its  height, 
and  its  colour  is  rich  and  dark.  The  Japan  Yew  has  larger 
leaves,  stronger  and  more  luxuriant  growth,  and  larger 
diameter  of  foliage,  in  proportion  to  its  height,  than  the  Irish 
Yew,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  form.  The  Golden  Yew 
is  the  most  striking  of  all.  When  the  new  growth  is  upon  it, 
in  June,  its  surface  is  like  burnished  gold,  to  be  seen  from  all 
pouits.  I  know  of  nothing  so  valuable  for  rich  colour  effects, 
and  cannot  easily  forget  the  view  which  burst  upon  me  when 
I  came  from  behind  the  shrubbery  upon  the  Italian  garden  of 
Elvaston  Castle,  where  crowns  and  pagodas  and  birds  and 
arm-chairs,  made  of  the  Golden  Yew,  interspersed  with 
clipped  forms  of  the  English  Yew,  made  a  charming  scene, 
which  I  cannot  describe  to  you  in  adequate  terms.  The 
Elegant  Yew  is  a  lighter  tipped  variety,  somewhat  resembling 
the  Golden.  The  (Jephalotaxus  is  a  Yew-like  Chinese  tree, 
introduced  by  Fortune.  It  has,  as  most  of  us  know,  a  very 
light  foliage,  bears  clipping  well,  and  is  so  marked  in  its 
character  that  it  should  be  in  every  collection.  The  American 
Arbor-yit;B  is  well  known,  and  is  extensively  used  for  hedges. 
The  Siberian  Arbor-vita;  is,  however,  much  superior  to  it, 
beoau.se  it  is  more  hardy,  more  compact,  and  does  not  require 
tnmmiug.  It  gi-ows  less  rapidly,  but  compensates  for  its  slow- 
ness by  its  .superiority  when  fully  grown.  While  its  usefulness 
for  hedges  is  recognised,  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  it  makes 
a  fine  single  specimen  upon  a  lawn.  The  Compact  Arbor-vitie 
is  a  round-headed  dwarf  variety,  which  is  much  admired.  The 
Hovey  Arbor-vitas  is  a  golden-tinted  variety,  perfectly  hardy, 
and  superior  in  many  respects  to  the  Golden  Arbor-vita3, 
which  has  long  been  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  colour  and 
its  adaptation  to  decorative  purposes.    The  Chinese  Ai-bor- 


vitas  is  very  attractive,  but  too  tender  for  this  latitude.  Of  all 
this  family,  however,  the  gem  is  the  Biota  elegantissima. 
Growing  in  upright  flakes,  delicate  in  its  leaves,  and  sun-tinted 
in  its  shading,  there  is  an  air  of  refinement  about  it  which 
eminently  adapts  it  for  the  vase  or  the  window  and  table. 
The  Weeping  Arbor-vitas  is  striking  in  its  habit,  and  its  leaves 
are  thread-like  and  drooping. 

Becent  Valuable  Acquisitiona. 

Closely  allied  to  this  family  are  the  new  Ketinosporas, 
recently  introdnced  from  Japan.  They  number  some  twenty 
varieties,  and  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg  for  some 
very  fine  ones,  not  yet  known  in  Europe.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  describe  in  words  what  can  only  be  known  by  the  eye 
— the  distinctive  beauties  of  them  all.  Among  the  best,  how- 
ever, is  R.  obtusa,  with  its  finely-cut  and  Fern-like  leaves,  so 
hardy  that  the  cold  of  two  years  ago  had  no  effect  upon  it, 
while  the  American  Arbor-vitas  at  its  side  was  killed.  The 
filiformis  is  very  beautiful  with  its  dark  green  foliage  and  grace- 
ful, drooping  branches.  The  Golden,  however,  is  destined  to 
be  the  most  popular.  It  keeps  its  bright  golden  tint  through- 
out the  year,  gives  a  lawn  a  very  bright  appearance,  is 
admirably  adapted  to  small  house  fronts  and  cemetery  lots, 
and  is  equally  valuable  for  potting  purposes  and  window 
decoration.  For  edging,  it  is  superior  to  Box ;  and  for  low 
hedges,  not  desired  to  be  impervious,  it  would  be  very  beauti- 
ful. This  whole  family  is  among  the  most  valuable  acquisi- 
tions from  Japan.  The  Junipers  are  too  well  known  to  need 
description.  The  Swedish  is  remarkable  for  the  fresh  green- 
ness of  its  colour,  and  the  Irish  for  its  steely-blue  and  its 
column-like  uprightness.  The  Weeping  Juniper  is  soft  and 
graceful,  and  the  glauoa  has  a  most  refreshing  light  lavender 
tint.  This  last  is  a  variety  of  the  Red  Cedar,  and  will,  doubt- 
less, make  a  large  tree,  while  it  can  be  clipped  into  any  size 
and  shape.  The  Prostrate  Juniper  generally  clings  to  the 
ground ;  but  by  training  up  a  leader,  it  makes  a  very  pictu- 
resque appearance.     My  specimen  thus  managed  is  8  feet  high. 


VIBURNUxM  DAHURIOUM. 
This  is  a  charming  hardy  shrub,  which,  in  May  and  June,  is  covered 
with  numerous  umbels  of  beautiful  white  flowers.  It  is  a  plant,  too, 
which  is  easily  multiplied  by  means  of  cuttings  made  ot  tolerably 
firm  wood,  and  inserted  in  peat  soil  under  a  cloche  or  hand-glass, 
or  the  young  soft  shoots  may  be  taken  off  early  in  the  season,  and 
struck  indoors.  As  soon  as  they  are  rooted,  they  should  be  re-potted  ; 
and,  when  they  have  become  established,  they  may  be  placed  outside 
in  some  shady  spot,  taking  care  to  plunge  the  pots  ;  young 
plants  thus  raised  will  be  suffloiently  hard  and  woody  to  be  wintered 
outside  without  shelter.  This  Viburnum  is  not  particular  as  to  soil, 
but  those  that  are  light  and  damp,  and  rich  in  organic  matter,  suit  it 
best.  It  forms  a  somewhat  spreading  bush,  from  6  to  8  feet  high, 
and  has  grey  downy  branches.  The  berries  are  oval-oblong,  five- 
seeded,  at  first  red,  but  when  fully  ripe  in  September  black  and 
somewhat  sweet  scented.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Dahurian  Mountains, 
and  was  introduced  as  long  ago  as  1785.  For  an  illustration  o£  this 
plant  see  preceding  page. 


PLANTING  TREES  ON  FARMS. 
From  the  place  which  I  now  write  to  the  nearest  village  is  more  than 
an  English  mile,  and  the  public  road  runs  the  entire  length  of  that 
distance,  between  and  underneath  two  rows  of  very  fine  old  trees  of 
Ash,  Beech,  Elm,  and  Oak ;  their  branches  form  a  grand  canopy, 
through  which  the  sun  can  scarcely  penetrate.  So  grateful  is  the 
shade  of  these  old  monarchs  (said  to  bo  200  years  planted)  to  the 
pedestrian,  that  I  often,  when  enjoying  a  walk  underneath,  take  off 
my  hat  reverently,  and  say — "  Peace  to  the  ashes  of  those  planters 
of  old."  In  this  district  the  fields  have  been  planted  with  rows  and 
doable  rows  of  trees,  very  largo  doable  ditches  having  been  formed 
and  transplanted  between,  and  fields  can  be  seen  completely  sur. 
rounded  with  huge  old  trees,  which  are  a  pleasing  object  to  the  eyo 
but  are  injurious  to  the  crops  and  soil  within  the  influence  of 
their  tops  and  roots.  All  honour  is  due  to  the  worthy  generation  of 
planters  who  planted,  that  future  generations  might  enjoy  and  benefit 
by  their  improvements,  and  wo  must  candidly  admit  they  were  far 
in  advance  of  us  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Yet  it  was  an  error 
to  surround  their  fields  with  trees.  In  the  first  place,  the 
roots   impoverish     the     soil     as    far     as     they     travel    into    the 
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fields,  and  prevent  the  plough  from  being  able  to  do  its  work, 
and  again  the  shade  of  the  tops  generally  draws  the  crop  sown 
underneath  or  near  them,  and  leaves  it  quite  useless,  and  lines  of 
trees  are  something  similar  to  ribbon  lines  in  the  flower  garden — they 
destroy  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  landscape.  Allow  me  to  give 
the  following  simple  instructions  for  planting  groups,  which, 
as  well  as  improving  the  entire  appearance  of  the  country,  could  be 
carried  out  on  a  scale  of  usefulness  even  on  the  smallest  farm.  First 
plant  the  angles  only  of  our  fields,  say  from  5  to  10  perches  off  the 
corners,  according  to  size  and  taste;  it  will  be  seen  that  shelter  will 
be  secured  from  three  sides  without  any  trouble  on  our  part ;  then  we 
have  to  secure  and  fence  the  base  on  one  side  of  the  angle  nest  to  the 
field.  There  are  many  positions  in  which  four  fields  are  connected  at 
the  corners,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  planting,  as  I  recommend, 
great  shelter  will  thus  be  afforded,  as  the  four  corners  of  the  fields, 
thus  planted,  will  form  a  pretty  circular  clump  or  grove  of  four 
different  shades  of  foliage,  if  so  desired.  Although  the  form  of  the 
grove  is  diamond  in  shape,  all  such  clumps  appear  circular  when  seen 
from  a  distance;  and,  when  the  trees  are  twenty  years  planted,  the 
inner  fences  could  be  levelled,  in  order  to  allow  cattle  to  enter  for 
shelter  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  summer  sun.  The  foregoing 
simple  plan  of  planting  could  be  easily  carried  out,  and  with  very 
great  advantage. — "  Gardeners'  Record." 


The  Crowhurst  Yew  Tree. — I  enclose  a  photograph  of  this, 
the  oldest  Yew  tree  in  England.  It  is  situated  in  Crowhurst  Church- 
yard, about  two  miles  from  here,  and  was  mentioned  by  Aubrey  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  as  measuring  in  that  reign  10  yards  in  circum- 
^rence  at  a  height  of  5  feet  from  the  ground.  Its  present  girth  is 
about  33  feet.  Humboldt,  in  his  "  Aspects  of  Nature,"  mentions  this 
tree,  and  it  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  DecandoUe,  to  be  1,450  years 
old.  The  old  tree  was  hollowed  out  about  the  year  1820,  when  a 
cannon  ball  was  found  in  the  centre,  which  is  preserved  in  a  neigh, 
bonring  farm-house,  and,  in  ISIS,  the  upright  branches  were  blown 
off  by  a  great  storm.  The  covering  (around  it  was  fired  in  1850. 
The  photograph  shows  the  door  to  the  inside  of  the  tree,  where  there 
are  seats,  which  will  accommodate  twelve  persons  comfortably.  To 
all  appearances,  it  looks  likely  to  survive  several  more  years.  The 
church  was  built  in  1304. — J.  C.  Eichakdson,  Perryfield,  Godstone, 
Surrey. 

Adventitious  Buds. — I  noticed  recently,  among  some  plants 
which  I  had  been  grafting,  a  singular  instance  of  how  a  stock  will 
sometimes  push  out  adventitious  buds.  The  circumstance  may  not 
be  uncommon,  but  it  never  occurred  in  my  experience  before,  nor 
yet  in  that  of  anyone  with  whom  I  am  acquainted.  The  way  in 
which  the  adventitious  buds  came  in  this  case  is  as  follows  : — When 
the  stocks  were  headed  down,  a  bud  pushed  and  grew  strongly  right 
in  the  centre  of  the  stock,  just  where  the  pith  is  ;  it  may  have  come 
out  of  the  hard  wood  immediately  surrounding  the  pith,  but  appears 
to  be  in  the  very  centre.  I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers 
would  be  kind  enough  to  say  if  this  is  a  common  occurrence. — Jaiies 
Simpson,  Fort  Nurseries,  Broughton  Ferry. 

Eleagnus  rotundifolia. — This  is  so  rare  that  only  in  one 
instance  can  I  see  it  oifered  in  any  of  the  continental  catalogues. 
We  have  a  plant  of  it  hei'e  from  4  to  5  feet  in  height,  which,  before 
the  recent  rains,  was  covered  with  pretty  scarlet  and  amber-coloured 
berries.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  having  stood  out  in  a  western  aspect 
without  any  protection  since  the  autumn  of  1872.  The  undersides 
of  the  leaves  are  silvery,  which  is  more  distinct  on  young  foliage 
than  on  that  which  is  older.  The  berries,  which  hang  on  long 
stalks  like  Cherries,  are  produced  on  the  last  year's  wood ;  it  has 
never  produced  berries  here  before,  probably  from  the  fact  of  its 
not  being  sufficiently  established.  It  seems  to  be  easily  propagated 
by  means  of  layering,  and  is  a  shrub  which  should  certainly  be  in 
every  garden. — T.  Thornton,  Heaiherside,  Barjshot. 

An  Impervious  Hedge. — The  Crataogus  pyraoantha  alba,  or 
Evergreen  Thorn,  is  well  adapted  for  single  planting,  because  it  can 
be  trimmed  into  any  shape,  and  can  thus  be  made  very  ornamental. 
Its  great  value,  however,  is  as  an  impervious  hedge,  and  for  this 
purpose, both  in  farm  and  garden,!  consider  it  sodeoided  an  acquisition 
that  I  am  inclined  to  tell  you  all  I  have  learned  about  it  during  fifteen 
years  of  experiment.  Its  leaf  is  narrow  and  oval,  about  one-quarter 
the  size  of  that  of  the  Japan  Quince.  It  can  readily  be  distinguished 
from  the  old  Pyracantha,  which  has  large  and  round  leaves,  and  is 
not  hardy.  It  has  endured,  unharmed,  a  cold  of  14^  degrees  below 
zero,  and  has  been  equally  patient  under  the  most  severe  drought  we 
Lave  known.  The  glossy,  bright  green  of  its  summer  foliage  changes 
to  a  bronzed-green  during  the  winter,  but  no  Pine  or  Spruce  more 
persistently  holds  its  leaves  during  cold  weather.     It  is  clothed  with 


strong  thorns  so  close  and  stout  that  cattle  would  never  attack  it  a 
second  time.  Even  a  chicken  trying  to  get  through  it  would  find 
food  for  repentance.  It  grows  rapidly,  and  a  strong  plant  will  make 
shoots  of  li  to  2  feet  each  season.  If  it  is  neglected  several  years, 
and  allowed  to  go  untrimmed,  it  can  in  two  years  be  brought  again 
into  perfect  shape.  With  attention,  when  young,  it  can  be  kept  down 
to  a  foot  for  borders  ;  and  for  farm  purposes  it  can  bo  formed  into  a 
hedge  5  feet  high.  Its  flowers  are  small,  like  those  of  the  Elder,  and 
grow  in  clusters  about  the  size  of  a  half-crown  piece.  These  June 
flowers  are  succeeded  in  autumn  by  showy  orange  berries  the  size  of 
Peas.  It  is  easily  excited  by  the  first  warm  days  of  spring,  and 
should  be  always  planted  in  autumn.  When  successfully  planted,  I 
think  that  it  meets  all  requirements  for  a  perfectly  impervious  hedge. 
— J.  B.  Parsons. 

Age  of  Old  Trees  at  Clumber. — At  the  present  time,  vistaa 
are  being  cut  out  in  the  pleasure  grounds  at  Clumber,  to  show 
the  old  Cedars,  as  well  as  to  open  out  the  landscape.  I  have  counted 
the  annual  rings  of  some  of  the  largest  trees  which  were  going  to 
decay— Beeches,  Larches,  Silver  Firs,  and  Elms — and  I  have  found 
that  they  numbered  from  95  to  105  ;  thus,  it  would  appear  that  they 
were  planted  about  a  century  ago.  The  solid  contents  of  these  trees 
were  from  120  to  230  feet  each.  To  show  the  necessity  of  examining 
old  trees  standing  near  mansions,  or  other  buildings,  I  may  add  that 
one  of  the  trees  referred  to— a  fine  old  Elm,  with  200  feet  in  it,  and 
apparently  in  perfect  health — was  found,  notwithstanding  a  diameter 
of  5  feet  at  the  ground,  to  have  but  a  shell  of  sound  wood,  some  2  or 
3  inches  thick,  on  the  outside  ;  whilst  the  interior  was  as  rotten  as 
touchwood.  Had  it  not  boon  for  the  sheltered  position  in  which  it 
stood,  this  tree  would  probably  have  fallen,  without  the  use  of  the 
axe,  during  some  gale  of  wind  more  heavy  than  usual,  and  might 
possibly  have  demolished  stately  buildings,  and  perhaps  caused  loss  of 
life. — J.  Miller,  Clumher. 

Creosoting  Timber.— I  venture  to  say  that  if  the  value  of 
creosote  for  preserving  timber  was  better  understood  than  it  is  it 
would  be  more  appreciated  ;  I  have  now  before  me  convincing  proof 
of  the  good  that  results  from  creosoting  fencing.  About  five  years 
a"o  we  enclosed  a  small  plantation  with  a  four.rail  split  Oak  fence  ; 
as  this  was  our  first  experiment  with  creosote,  we  put  in  a  few  lengths 
of  sawn  Larch  and  split  Oak  uncreosoted  as  a  test.  The  result  now 
is  that  the  creosoted  fencing  is  quite  sound  and  as  clean  as  on  the 
day  it  was  fixed,  whereas  the  uncreosoted  portion  is  covered  with 
Lichen  and  Moss,  and  the  posts  near  the  ground  are  producing  a  good 
crop  of  Fungus,  a  sure  indication  that  decay  is  at  work.  I  find  that 
wherever  creosote  is  present  no  vegetable  growth  can  exist.  Whether 
in  the  case  of  heart-wood  or  sappy  Oak  creosote  is  equally  valuable 
for  preventing  the  growth  of  Lichen,  Moss,  and  Fungus,  and  it  will 
also  enable  the  wood  to  resist  the  absorption  of  wot.  The  tank  which 
we  use  for  charging  the  timber  with  the  creosote  is  made  of  the  best 
boiler  plate,  17  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,  and  4  feet  deep  ;  this  size  will 
hold  two  lengths  of  rails  at  once ;  the  creosote  is  kept  simmering  two 
nights  and  one  day  before  the  fencing  is  suificiently  pickled. — Gkokce 
Bekky,  Longleat. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

The  Scarlet-fruited  Elder.— This  is  now  covered  with  its  handsome  fruit, 
and  when  seen  in  that  condition  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  hardy  shrubs. 
Its  value  cannot  be  sufficiently  known  or  it  would  be  much  oftener  met  with 
than  it  is. — George  Jackman,  Woking. 

The  Virgilia  at  Sion.— 'Mr.  Woodbridge  informs  us  that  the  measurements 
ot  the  best  specimen  of  this  tree  in  the  gardens  at  Sion  are  as  follows  :— Height, 
62  feet;  width  of  branches,  43  feet;  circumference  ot  stem,  4  feet  from  the 
ground,  6  feet.  Will  any  American  correspondent  telUis  the  size  it  attains  in 
its  native  woods  ? 

Seed  Pods  on  Acer  Negnndo  variegatnm.— We  have  a  quantity  of  seed 
pods  on  this  tree.  Has  it  seeded  before  in  this  country,  and,  if  so,  have  the 
seeds  ripened,  and  plants  been  raised  therefrom,  and  with  what  results  ?  I 
find  that  all  the  plants  purchased  from  the  nurseries  are  worked  on  the 
Neguudo  stock,  and,  as  variegated  forms  of  this  Acer  are  not  common,  I  fear 
that  the  seeds  do  not  produce  variegated  plants.— J.  S. 

Evergreen  Berberry  Berries.— I  vrish  to  learn,  through  Tsu  GiEDBir,  some- 
thino-  about  the  family  of  Berberis.  I  have  fine  plants  and  shrubs  of  several 
species  besides  the  coinmon  red-berried  one.  The  fruit  ot  these,  as  you  may 
know,  make  excellent  preserve,  jam,  or  jelly.  Can  you  find  out  whether  the 
blue-coloured  berries  are  edible  when  preserved  ?  Are  they  wholesome,  or  are 
they  to  bo  avoided  ?  The  fruit  on  all  is  so  abundant  this  season  that  I  cannot 
but  wish  it  could  be  utilised.  Those  masses,  like  small  Grapes,  on  the  B. 
ariuifulium  surely  must  be  fit  for  jelly. — C,  Sitsficx. 

Leptospermnm  lanigernm  Hardy.— This  New  Holland  shrub  has  proved 
perfectly  hardy  at  Heatherside,  where  it  has  been  growing  quite  unprotected 
in  a  western  aspect  since  1869.  It  produces  an  abundance  of  white  Hawthorn- 
like  flowers  every  July,  followed  by  a  copious  crop  of  hard  round  berries. 
The  leaves  are  fragrant  and  glaucous  ;  it  would  make  a  capital  plant  for  a  low 
wall,  and  it  will  succeed  in  any  Kght  open  soil  tree  from  stagnant  moisture.— 
T.  Thobntok,  Seatherside,  Ba^jghot, 
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COTTAGE  GARDENS. 
If  one  strolls  from  village  to  village  in  the  remoter  districts  of  the 
country,  nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  contrast  afforded  by 
the  cottage  gardens.  In  one  place  Flora  seems  to  have  made  her 
home.  Every  patch  of  ground  is  tended ;  bright  with  flowers,  or 
affording  a  goodly  promise  of  hedge-rows  of  Peas  and  Beans.  No 
window  is  withont  its  climbers.  Ivy  clothes  the  walls,  and  keeps  the 
rooms  within  both  dry  and  warm ;  and  here  and  there  will  be  seen 
not  only  a  beautiful  flower — all  flowers  are  beautiful — but  a  new  one. 
IIow  much  care,  and  even  cost,  has  gone  to  the  production  of  the 
gardens  which  are  the  pride  of  some  of  these  cottagers  ?  The  yellow 
Austrian  Briar  is  a  matter  rather  of  ancient  heritage  than  of  pur. 
chase ;  but  what  shall  we  say  to  the  deep  rich  petals  of  the  last  new 
Roses  ?  It  is  surprising  how  soon  a  fashionable  flower  will  be  carried 
by  the  birds  to  the  remotest  hamlet,  so  only  there  be  a  cottager  with 
a  passionate  love  of  the  beauties  of  the  garden.  Go  into  the  next 
village.  Pick  your  way,  and  put  your  kerchief  to  your  nose  as  you  pace 
the  heap  that  denotes  its  boundary  ;  the  heap  of  brickbats,  stones, 
broken  slates,  utterly  useless  potsherds,  and  worse  refuse,  backed  by  a 
dense  growth  of  Nettles,  showing  what  Nature  would  do  if  gently 
solicited .  If  foul  puddles  are  absent,  if  drainage  has  been  introduced  by 
the  strong  hand,  still  thepower  of  listless  idleness,  and  the  utter  absence 
of  the  least  glimpse  of  order  or  of  beauty,  mark  the  entire  group  of 
tenements.  Poverty  is  made  more  repulsive  by  being  exhibited  in  its 
most  cynical  phase.  The  only  vegetable  products  thought  of  in  that 
village,  beyond  the  ordinary  crops  whiph  it  is  a  daily  and  grudging 
toil  in  some  way  to  tend,  are  the  Potato  and  the  Tobacco  plant. 
Where  does  the  cause  of  the  difference  lie  ?  We  can  answer  the 
question  with  regard  to  some  instances.  We  strongly  suspect  that 
the  same  answer  would  apply  to  the  great  majority.  Where  the 
squire  :s  no  longer  to  be  found,  it  is  the  doing  of  the  clergyman,  or 
of  the  clergyman's  wife.  A  bright,  trim,  well-tended  garden,  in  the 
manse  or  the  hall ;  a  tasteful,  graceful,  truly  feminine  love  and  care 
of  the  flowers,  as  well  as  of  the  fruit ;  the  gift,  at  odd  times,  of  spare 
plants,  of  slips,  or  of  seed ;  example,  and  good  example  ;  tend  to 
beautify  a  village  by  a  happy  contagion.  So,  on  the  contrary,  the 
man  who  looks  at  his  book  alone  for  his  lessons,  and  has  no  eyes  to 
see  the  clearer  and  holier,  as  well  as  the  more  ancient,  lessons  that 
are  inscribed  on  evei'y  form  of  organic  life — the  man  who,  with 
another  world  on  his  lips,  takes  no  heed  of  what  is  most  beautiful  in 
this — the  man  who  remembers  nothing  of  the  first  garden  but  the 
serpent  and  the  apple — is  not  one  who  understands  his  mission  to  his 
countrymen,  or  whose  parish  will  return  him  an  odour  of  flowers 
which  is  no  other  than  an  odour  of  the  sanctity  of  Nature.  [In 
the  above,  from  the  "  Builder,"  we  are  unable  wholly  to  agree 
with  the  writer  as  to  the  "  cause  of  the  difference,"  for,  while  we 
see  some  parts  of  the  country  lovely  with  cottage  gardens,  in  others 
it  is  rare  to  find  a  pretty  or  tidy  one,  while  the  gardens  of  the  hall 
or  the  parsonage  will  be  about  the  same  in  each  case.] 


Tlie  Giant  Sea-kale  for  the  Wild  Garden. — Crambe  cordi- 
folia  is  a  very  fine  perennial,  but  its  place  is  on  the  turf  in  rich  soil.  It 
has  enormous  leaves,  and  small  whitish  flowers  in  panicles.  Here  it 
is  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  in  a  wild  garden  of  about  5  acres, 
associated  with  Bheums,  Ferulas,  Gunneras,  Centaurea  babylonica, 
Arundo  donax.  Acanthus,  and  others. — OxoN. 

Flowering  Shrubs  from  Cuttings.  —  Among  the  little  odd 
jobs  which  are  likely  to  be  neglected  is  that  of  making  cuttings  of 
various  plants  generally  propagated  in  this  manner.  Of  course,  it  can 
be  done  later  in  the  season,  but  every  day's  delay  lessens  the  chances 
of  success  with  many  kinds  of  fruits  and  flowering  plants,  even  with 
those  considered  perfectly  hardy.  The  greater  part  of  our  hardy 
ornamental  shrubs  may  be  rapidly  propagated  by  means  of  ripe  wood 
cuttings  taken  off  in  the  autumn.  Almost  any  old  plant  of  Weigela, 
Spireoa,  Deutzia,  or  Philadelphus,  will  furnish  a  hundred  or  more 
cuttings,  and  these  may  become,  in  a  very  short  time,  with  little 
care,  as  many  useful  bushes.  Cuttings  made  of  this  year's  growth, 
and  6  or  8  inches  long,  will  usually  take  root  readily.  There  are  a 
few  kinds,  however,  which  do  not  grow  from  ripe  wood  cuttings,  at 
least  not  very  readily  ;  but  most  of  these  can,  according  to  a  correspon- 
dent of  "  Moore's  Hural,"be  rapidly  multiplied  by  cuttings  of  the  roots. 
The  common  double-flowering  Almonds  are  plants  of  this  kind,  and  the 
best  way  to  manage  them  is  to  take  up  a  quantity  of  the  roots  in  autumn, 
and  cut  them  into  pieces  2  to  3  inches  long  j  then  mix  them  with  pure 
sand,  storing  them  away  in  a  cellar  or  burying  them  in  some  dry 
place  in  the  open  ground  until  spring.  The  Pyrus  japonica,  which  is 
Bomowhat  difficult  to  propagate  from  cuttings  of  the  branches,  grows 
readily  from  cuttings  of  the  roots  when  treated  in  this  manner.  In 
spring  the  root  cuttings  may  be  put  in  in  drills.  The  double  Deutzia 
crenata  grows  as  freely  from  cuttings  as  a  Currant,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  best  of  ornamental  plants. 


THE  CONSERVATORY  AT  HAMPTON  COURT  HOUSE. 
Of  conservatories  recently  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  o£ 
London  this  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  as  regards  its 
superior  design  and  finish  and  the  elegant  character  of  the 
vegetation  which  adorns  it.  This  is  mainly  composed  of  a 
number  of  tree  Perns,  many  of  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
slenderness  of  their  stems — these,  indeed,  looking  more  like 
tall  antelope's  legs  than  the  tree  Fern  stems  with  which  we 
are  familiar.  Among  the  different  plants  generally  employed 
for  conservatory  decoration  none,  except  Palms,  can  compare 
with  tree  Perns,  and  even  Palms  themselves  lack  that 
freshness  of  aspect  and  exquisite  feathery  beauty  which  are 
characteristic  features  of  many  arborescent  Perns  when  well 
grown.  Many  tree  Perns,  now  in  cultivation,  are  Australasian 
species,  belonging  to  the  genera  Dicksonia,  Cyathea,  and 
Alsophila;  but  even  these  are  surpassed  in  lightness  and 
graceful  contour  by  some  of  the  less-known  but  certainly 
more  delicately  beautiful  South  American  kinds,  of  which  some 
striking  examples  may  be  seen  here.  These  slender-stemmed 
and  exquisitely  beautiful  American  species  are  so  distinct  from 
the  ordinary  kinds  as  to  be  well  worthy  the  attention  of  all 
interested  in  new  and  rare  forms  of  tropical  vegetation. 
Their  distinctive  features,  too,  are  all  the  more  apparent,  inas- 
much as  they  are  growing  side  by  side  with  well-developed 
specimens  of  other  kinds,  among  which  we  remarked  Dick- 
sonia squarrosa,  Cyathea  dealbata,  and  other  equally  well 
known  forms.  Beneath  the  rich  South  American  vegetation 
justreferred  to  are dwarfer  Perns,  such  as  Adiantum,Pteris,  and 
Asplenium,  together  with  an  abundant  undergrowth  of  other 
well-arranged  foliage  plants,  such  as  Dracsenas,  variegated 
Yuccas,  Caladiums,  fine  specimens  of  the  velvety-purple 
silver-marbled  Cissus  discolor,  noble  Crotons  and  Allamandas, 
the  girders  of  the  dome  above  being  nearly  hidden  in  wreaths 
of  variegated  Cobsea,  the  yellow-margined  leaves  of  which, 
enlivened  here  and  there  with  great  purple  flowers,  had  a  fine 
effect.  On  one  side  is  a  tastefully- arranged  piece  of  rock- 
work,  half  hid  among  creepers,  and  draped  with  feathery  Perns, 
Selaginellas,  Tradescantia  variegata.  Grasses,  and  brilliant 
orange-yellow,  dark-eyed  Thunbergias,  the  latter  flowering 
freely,  and,  when  backed  up  by  cool  green  banks  of  Selaginella, 
having  a  very  pretty  effect.  At  the  base  of  this  rockery 
is  a  small  strip  of  water,  replenished  by  a  dripping  cascade 
from  the  rocks  above,  and  ornamented  with  aquatics.  The 
larger  Ferns,  and  other  permanent  vegetation,  are  planted 
out ;  but  flowering  plants,  such  as  Achimenes,  Begonias,  Pelar- 
goniums, &c.,  are  grown  in  pots,  so  as  to  be  replaced,  when  out 
of  flower,  by  others  as  occasion  may  require.  As  will  be  seen 
by  the  engraving,  however,  the  pots  are  judiciously  concealed 
from  view  by  means  of  a  deep  curb — an  important  point,  and 
one  that  might  be  carried  out  in  all  conservatories  in  which 
the  object  is  to  show  the  grace  and  beauty  of  tropical  vegeta- 
tion to  the  best  advantage.  This  fine  conservatory  was  built 
by  Messrs.  Weeks  &  Co.,  of  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  who 
also  designed  the  picture  gallery,  garden  tea-room,  and  various 
other  adjuncts  of  the  house  and  conservatory.  Externally,  the 
latter  has  a  striking  appearance ;  its  dimensions  are  70  feet  in 
length,  30  feet  in  width,  and  34  feet  in  height,  measuring  from 
the  highest  point. 


About  Bananas. — Few  people  who  see  Bananas  hanging  in  fruit 
stores  think  of  them  as  more  than  a  tropical  luxury.  In  fact,  they  are  a 
staple  article  of  food  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  and,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt, an  acre  in  Bananas  will  produce  as  much  food  for  man  as  25  acres 
of  Wheat.  It  is  the  ease  with  which  Bananas  are  grown  which  is  the 
great  obstacle  to  civilisation  in  some  tropical  countries.  It  is  so  easy  to 
get  a  living  without  work  that  no  effort  will  ever  be  made,  and  the  men 
become  lazy  and  intolerably  shiftless.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  stick  a  cut- 
ting in  the  ground.  It  will  ripen  its  fruit  in  twelve  to  thirteen  months, 
without  further  care,_  each  plant  having  75  to  125  Bananas,  and  when  that 
dies  down  after  fruiting,  new  shoots  spring  up  to  take  its  place.  In 
regions  where  no  frost  ever  reaches.  Bananas  are  found  in  all  stages  of 
growth,  ripening  their  fruit  every  month  and  every  day  in  the  year. 
Col.  Whitner,  near  Silver  Lake,  Florida,  has  probably  the  largest  Banana 
plantation  in  the  United  States,  containing  fully  10,000  plants  in  bearing. 
Some  of  these  are  large  trees,  which  do  not  die  after  bearing  their  fruit, 
but  the  majority  are  of  the  dwarf  species,  which  are  renewed  every  year. 
Slips  are  planted  about  8  feet  apart  and  rapidly  push  up  leaves  disclosing 
six  or  eight  small  Bananas  behind  this  protection.  Some  plants  will  have 
sixteen  or  twenty  leaves  and  bunches  of  fruit,  bending  over  as  it  ripens, 
forming  a  most  beautiful  sight. 
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GLASS  HOUSES,  AND  THEIR  ADAPTATION  TO  THE 

CULTtTRE  OF  DIFFEREXT  SUBJECTS. 
NoTWiTHSTAyDiSG  all  that  has  been  Tvritten  on  the  subject,  we 
are  often  applied  to  for  information  on  horticultural  matters  by 
people  about  to  begin  Grape  growing,  or  some  other  branch  of 
gardening;  and  some  of  the  most  frequent  enquiries  are  "  What 
kind  of  house  must  I  build  ?  "  or  "  What  kind  of  pit  should  it 
be  ?  "  &o.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  what  unfortunate  mistakes 
are  committed  by  many  people — gentlemen  amateurs  and 
others — who  set  about  building  hothouses  according  to  their 
own  way  of  thinking,  or  act  on  the  advice  of  their  own 
workmen  or  a  country  carpenter.  We  were  asked  for  advice 
respecting  a  Peach-house  lately,  in  which  the  Peach  tree  leaves 
were  always  scorched  in  sunny  weather,  and  on  examination 
found  that  it  was  about  -50  feet  long,  a  clumsily -built  structure, 
without  any  ventilation  but  the  doors  at  each  end,  and  two 
squares  holes  in  the  roof  that  opened  like  a  skylight.  This 
had  been  judged  ample,  though  there  was  a  hot  flue 
along  the  front,  which  did  the  mischief  every  time  the 
sun  shone  out  in  the  forenoon.  In  another  case  it  was  a  span 
roof,  with  no  ventilation  but  the  doors,  and  there  was  no 
choice  on  warm  days  but  to  have  a  roasting  temperature,  or  a 
hurricane  of  cold  wind  throughout,  which  wrought  disastrous 
results  among  the  inmates.  This  was  a  modem  structure, 
also  of  local  design.  A  few  panes  drawn  out  at  the  apex  of  the 
roof  was  a  necessity  till  further  alterations  could  be  made. 
Home-made  structures  of  this  kind  are  always  the  most  expen- 
sive, and  generally  ill  adapted  to  the  end  in  view.  The  local 
tradesmen  or  home  carpenters  cannot  now  compete  with  the 
professional  horticultural  builder,  who  has  every  appliance  for 
executing  such  work  expeditiously  and  well,  and  we  speak  with 
some  experience  of  both.  It  is,  however,  only  necessary  here 
to  point  out  the  kmd  of  structures  most  suitable  for  various 
purposes  and  subjects. 

Fruit  Houses. 
Vineries. — Little  need  be  said  about  these,  except  that  a 
lean-to  facing  south  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  and  the  only  form 
of  structure  which  should  be  adopted  for  Vines  which  have  to 
ripen  their  fruit  by  midsummer,  or  earlier.  There  is  a  form  of 
lean-to  Vinery,  however,  which  cannot  be  too  severely  con- 
demned, and  that  is  the  deep  brick-fronted  structure.  Exten- 
sive ranges  have  been  built  in  this  way  by  eminent  builders, 
that  have  turned  out  most  unsuitable  for  Vines  in  the  early 
stages  of  growth.  The  young  plants  almost  always  suffer 
under  the  shadow  of  the  brick  wall,  and  it  is  only  by  the  second 
year,  when  they  rise  up  to  the  glass,  that  they  make  head-  way 
and  recover.  All  Vineries  should  be  glazed  down  near  to  the 
ground.  For  late  Vineries  the  span  roof  is  in  every  way  the 
best.  Lofty  houses  are  considered  by  most  good  Grape 
growers  to  be  better  than  low  ones,  as  they  permit  a  great 
development  of  leaf  and  branch.  This  is  no  doubt  true ;  but 
had  we  to  build  Vineries  in  which  we  wished  to  produce  a 
great  quantity  of  fruit  as  soon  as  possible,  we  should  rather 
take  it  off  the  height  and  add  it  to  the  length— the  longer  the 
house  the  more  extra  Vines  can  be  planted  for  fruiting 
immediately.  A  span-roofed  house,  50  feet  long,  and  21  feet 
high,  of  proportionate  width,  would  accommodate,  say,  twenty- 
five  extra  Vines  besides  the  permanent  ones,  which  would 
yield,  perhaps,  the  year  after  planting,  between  200  and 
300  lbs.  of  Grapes ;  whereas  a  house  100  feet  long,  13  feet  high, 
and  of  proportionately  reduced  width,  would  cost  little,  if  any- 
thing, more,  would  accommodate  double  the  number  of  extra 
Vines,  and  yield  twice  the  weight  of  Grapes.  Ultimately  the 
difference  would  be  nothing ;  but  to  those  to  whom  early 
returns  are  of  importance  the  extra  Vines  are  of  no  little  conse- 
quence, for  it  must  be  remembered  that  their  number  cannot 
be  compensated  for  by  length  of  cane.  The  best  exposure 
for  Grape  houses  is  undoubtedly  the  south.  Muscats,  and 
other  lato  ripening  varieties,  should  not  be  grown  in  any 
other  aspect.  Early  varieties,  like  the  Hamburgh,  will  ripen 
well  either  on  an  ea.st  or  west  aspect,  but  they  will  want  more 
artificial  heat.  North  walls  have  been  spoken  of,  even  lately 
in  a  contemporary,  as  being  available  for  Vineries,  but  we 
doubt  the  result,  except  under  very  peculiar  circumstances ; 


besides,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  use  a  north  wall  for  such  a 
purpose. 

Peach-houses.  —  For  early  Peach-houses,  nothing  sur- 
passes the  lean-to  ;  indeed,  it  is  the  best  structure  for  Peaches 
at  any  season,  as,  in  our  climate,  the  trees  can  never  have 
enough  of  sunshine.  Some  prefer  to  cover  the  back  wall  with 
trees,  and  the  front  trellis  as  far  up  as  it  can  be  done  without 
shading  those  at  the  back.  This  is  simply  "  robbing  Peter  to 
pay  Paul."  Peach  trees  grow  to  a  great  size,  and  will  cover, 
if  allowed,  an  immense  area  of  trellis  work ;  the  short  back 
and  front  trellis  does  not  permit  this  beyond  the  most  limited 
extent,  and  the  trees  have  to  be  kept  within  bounds  after  a 
very  few  years,  by  hacking  off  the  branches  and  constant 
root-pruning.  But,  give  a  good  long  roof,  wire  it  to  the  top 
within  18  inches  of  the  glass,  plant  the  trees  in  front,  and, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  each  tree  will  cover  an  area  of 
three  or  four  hundred  square  feet  in  six  or  seveu  years,  and 
bear  proportionately.  We  have  proved  this  long  ago.  As 
regards  Melon  and  Cacumber-houses,  and  similar  structures, 
nothing  is  superior  to  leau-to  pits  with  a  sharp  angle  for 
early  forcing,  whilst  for  late  work  low  span-roofed  houses  of 
the  same  kind  are  the  best.  For  all  kinds  of  fruit  houses,  the 
ventilation  should  be  of  the  most  ample  description,  to  avoid 
that  roasting  to  which  trees  are  subjected  in  sunny  weather 
under  deficient  ventilation,  and  which  always  results,  sooner  or 
later,  in  injury.  J.  S. 


A  LAPvGE  INDOOR  VINEYARD. 
The  "  Sanatorium  "  at  Saltash,  near  Plymouth,  which  was  erected 
about  Eeven  years  since,  is  an  extensive  greenhoase,  built  at 
great  erpense  and  laboar,  for  the  production  of  Grapes  and 
other  fruit.  It  is  situated  on  the  Bouthem  side  of  a  hill 
in  a  sheltered  valley  at  the  western  end  of  the  Port  Yiew  Estate, 
and  its  immense  area  of  glass  might  be  seen  from  various 
points  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Yinerr  is  450  feet  long  by  80  feet 
broad,  and  it  will  help  the  reader  to  perceive  the  extent  of  it  when 
we  state  that  the  glass  covering  it  weighs  upwards  of  20  tons.  It 
contains  more  than  500  Vines,  the  majority  being  in  bearing  con. 
dition,  though  not  yet  fully  grown.  These  include  fifty  varieties  of 
Grapes,  the  whole  of  them  having  been  personally  selected  from  the 
south  of  France  while  in  fruit.  In  situation  and  arrangement,  the 
place  is  well  laid  out,  and,  what  is  of  great  importance,  it  is  aban- 
dantly  supplied  with  water,  which  is  carried  over  the  entire  buildinst 
and  distributed  in  an  efficient  manner.  The  Vineyard — which 
we  prefer  to  call  it — is  pleasingly  arranged  in  tiers,  and  divided 
into  several  compartments,  with  walks  passing  through  thee. 
In  every  respect  the  capacity  of  the  place  to  produce  Grapes  equal 
to  any  grown  on  the  Continent  has  been  proved.  The  sight  of  the 
Vineyard  at  this  moment  is  remarkable.  Above,  around,  in  every 
part  of  it,  immense  bunches  of  Grapes  are  ripening  in  countless 
profusion.  The  vista  of  every  pathway  in  each  of  the  compartments, 
and  of  every  line  of  eight,  turn  in  what  direction  one  may,  shows 
overhanging  canopies  of  Grapes,  prodigal  in  their  luxuriance.  Many 
of  the  bunches  are  large,  being  more  than  6  inches  by  15  inches. 
Even  yet,  however,  the  full  resources  of  the  place  have  not  been 
reached,  either  in  amount  or  earliness  of  fruit.  It  is  certainly 
not  more  than  three-fourths  covered  with  the  Vines ;  and,  conse. 
quently,  every  year  the  produce  is  rapidly  increasing.  Last 
year  3,000  lbs.  of  Grapes  were  obtained ;  nearly  double  that 
amount  will  be  gathered  this  year.  The  full  bearing  capa- 
bility, which  it  is  expected  will  be  reached  in  about  three 
years'  time,  has  been  estimated  at  10,000  lbs.,  and  that  csti. 
mate  is  considered  within  the  mark.  It  is  a  very  important  fact, 
also  in  the  value  and  success  of  the  undertaking,  that  the  luxuriance 
of  growth  and  the  abundance  of  fruit  are  scarcely  less  striking  than 
the  freedom  of  the  Vines  and  Grapes  from  disease.  We  may  add 
(says  the  "  Devonport  Independent")  that  Peaches  are  also  grown  in 
the  Sanatorium.  A  crop  of  Potatoes  of  a  highly  remunerative  earli- 
ness was  likewise  obtained  this  season  from  the  ground  between  the 
rows  of  Vines.  In  testimony  of  the  safety  and  security  of 
the  structure  itself,  and  in  falsification  of  any  forebodings  that  might 
have  been  made  of  the  precariousness  of  the  erection,  it  should  be 
stated  that  daring  the  whole  seven  years  of  its  existence  scarcely  any 
damage  has  been  inflicted  either  by  wind  or  water.  The  place  has  not 
yet  been  heated,  but  a  considerable  outlay  is  about  to  be  made  in  this 
direction  to  secure  early  ripening,  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  gather  the 
crops  in  July  instead  of,  as  at  present,  in  September.  There  are  some 
acres  of  surrounding  land  of  an  analogous  character  to  which  the 
Vinery  may  be  extended,  the  site  commanding  a  southern  view. 
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CEASSULA  COCCINEA. 
This  ia  an  old  greenhonae  favourite,  muoh  thought  of  in  former  days, 
when  gardeners  used  to  grow  specimens  of  it  several  feet  through, 
each  shoot  being  furnished  at  its  summit  with  a  broad  truss  of  waxj- 
Bcarlet  flowers,  showy  and  sweet  scented.  The  plant  also  grows  out 
of  doors  freely  in  summer,  and  when  in  tlowor  makes  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  effective  of  beds.  This  plant  is  known  uow-a-days  as 
Kalosanthea.  To  flower  it  well  it  requires  to  be  grown  in  hot,  dry 
quarters.  Cuttings,  which  strike  very  easily,  should  be  made  from 
the  young  shoots  which  have  not  flowered  in  August  or  early  in 
September.  Make  the  cuttings  about  3  inches  long ;  do  not  stop 
them,  bat  divest  them  of  a  few  of  their  bottom  leaves,  and  pot  each 
singly  and  firmly  in  a  3-inch  pot,  using  a  light  compost  of  sand,  leaf 
mould,  loam,  and  pounded  bricks  or  crocks.  They  will  soon  root  if 
placed  near  the  glass  in  a  warm  pit,  or  an  intermediate  house  shelf, 
if  they  are  not  damped  too  much  at  top  or  bottom.  When  rooted 
remove  them  to  a  cool  dry  greenhouse  for  the  winter,  and  give 
scarcely  any  water  till  spring ;  the  object  at  this  time  is  simply  to 
keep  them  at  rest.  About  the  beginning  of  March  the  plants  may  be 
potted  in  8-inch  or  9-inch  pots,  which  ia  a  suitable  size  for  plants 
intended  to  have  six  or  seven  shoots.  A  little  heavier  com- 
post should  be  used  for  this,  the  final  potting,  and  with  it 
plenty  of  broken  crocks  or  bricks,  taking  care  also  to  drain  the  pots 
thoroughly.  After  potting,  the  plants  should  have  a  growiug  tem- 
perature near  the  light.  A  warm  greenhouse  or  pit  will  do,  but  do 
not  give  too  muoh  water  at  any  time.  At  this  stage  some  ot  the 
plants  will  break  up  into  a  number  of  shoots  at  the  top,  and  the 
others  will  keep  to  a  single  shoot  only.  The  former  should  be 
thinned  out  to  six  or  eight  shoots,  and  the  latter  pinched  at  the  top 
to"make  them  break  j  also  the  young  shoots  secured  in  this  way  will 
bear  the  flowers.  By  May  the  plants  will  be  growing  fast,  and  at 
this  time  they  may,  in  warm  localities,  be  plunged  out  of  doors  in  a 
warm  corner.  In  front  of  a  hothouse  is  a  good  place  for  them,  and 
it  is  a  common  practice  to  plunge  them  in  sand,  which  gets  hot  with 
the  sun  ;  otherwise  they  need  not  be  plunged  at  all,  but  simply  set 
on  a  hard  surface.  In  cold  localities  it  ia  better  to  grow  the  plants 
under  glass  all  summer,  with  plenty  of  air  and  snn.  Whichever  plan 
ia  adopted,  let  the  plants  from  this  time  grow  uninterruptedly,  and 
before  cold  weather  aeta  in  take  them  into  any  house  where  the  tem- 
perature is  genial  aud  dry.  Here  they  will  show  flower,  if  the  trusses 
are  not  already  in  an  advanced  state,  and  the  aeason  of  flowering 
may  be  prolonged  by  keeping  the  plants  in  cool  houses.  If  the 
plants  are  intended  for  planting  out,  they  must  simply  be  wintered 
in  It  cool  house,  and  not  permitted  to  flower,  and  planted  out  the 
following  season,  where  they  will  be  certain  to  flower  aud  make  a 
bright  display.  J. 


Canarina  Campanula. — This  does  not  seem  to  be  so  generally 
known  and  cultivated  as  it  deserves.  Its  pendent,  waxy,  compressed, 
bell-shaped  flowers,  with  rounded  reflexed  segments,  have  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  a  colossal  tazza  inverted.  Its  colouring  and 
markings  remind  one  of  Abntilon  Dao  do  Malakotf.  It  continues  to 
bloom  for  a  considerable  time,  aud  the  individual  flowera  remain 
freah  for  a  fortnight ;  but  the  plant  is  deciduous,  and  the  fleshy 
roots  require  to  be  put  in  heat  in  early  spring,  as  they  are  very  slow 
to  start,  but  afterwards  grow  rapidly.  I  have  found  that,  if  allowed 
to  suffer  from  want  ot  water — of  wliich  it  requires  a  liberal 
Bupply  during  growth — the  flower  bnds  perish  ;  and  it  does  not 
recover  the  check  during  the  season. — J.  M.,  Hawkchwcli.,  near 
Axminster,  Devon. 

TropsBolum  tricoloruiu.  —  This  is  ono  of  the  prettiest  of 
tho  Tropojolums;  but  it  ia  not  adapted  for  decorating  large 
spaces  ;  for  balloons,  trellises,  or  a  potful  of  Birch  twigs,  however, 
it  makes  an  excellent  covering.  The  foliage  is  small  aud  neat, 
of  a  verdant  green  colour,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  rich  orange, 
scarlet,  are  borne  in  such  profusion  as  to  make  the  plant  appear  a 
complete  mass  of  colour.  When  well  grown  aud  flowered — an  easy 
matter — few  greenhouse  plants  match  it  for  brilliancy.  The  tubers, 
which  are  not  unliko  a  I'otato  in  appearance,  should  be  potted  in 
November  in  light,  rich  soil,  and  in  well-drained  pots.  Eight  or 
O-inoh  pots  are  a  suitable  size  for  them,  aud  if  they  are  small,  like 
marbles,  perhaps  several  may  occupy  a  pot.  They  may  be  wintered 
in  a  quiet  corner  in  a  greenhouse,  where  they  only  require  to  bo  kept 
from  getting  dust-dry.  About  April,  or  sooner,  if  the  temperature 
has  beeu  kept  much  above  45',  the  slender  young  shoots  will  appear, 
and  whatever  kind  of  trellis  or  support  they  are  to  have  should  be 
fixed  in  the  pot  then ;  there  ia  nothing  better  than  branching  Birch 
twigs,  about  2  feet  high,  stuck  round  the  edges  of  tho  pot  iu  a  sym. 
metrical  form ;  to  these  tho  young  shoots  should  bo  led  till  they  take 
hold  themselves,  which  they  will  do  quickly.  After  this  the  plants 
want  little  attention,  except  directing  the  leaders  occasionally,  so  aa 


to  cover  the  branches  and  prevent  the  shoota  from  running  into  knots 
and  buudlea,  which  it  is  hopeleaa  to  unravel.  They  grow  rapidly, 
and  soon  drape  their  supports  from  top  to  bottom  with  their  beautiful 
foliage  and  flowera.  Water  freely  while  growth  coutiuues,  and  keep 
the  plants  in  a  good  light,  but  shade  from  bright  sunshine  will  pro. 
long  their  beauty.  About  midsummer  the  leaves  will  begin  to  fade, 
and  water  must  be  given  more  sparingly,  until  the  plants  go  to  rest, 
in  which  condition  they  remain  till  potting-time  again  comes  round  m 
November. — J.  S. 

Rhynchospermum  jasminoides. — The  profuse  flowering 
habit  of  this  plant,  its  handsome  foliage  and  pretty  white  flowera, 
render  it  still  one  of  tho  best  of  greenhouse  climbers,  though  it  can 
be  growu  in  the  bush  form  with  the  assistance  of  a  stake  or  two  to 
support  it.  It  is  one  of  those  plants  from  which  one  may  cut 
largely,  and  the  flowers  have  a  chaste  effect  in  a  bouquet.  They 
are  borne  in  trusses,  and  are  agreeably  perfumed — something  like 
the  Lilac.  It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  under  a  bell-glass  in  a 
slight  boat,  and,  when  rooted,  grows  freely,  flowering  immediately. 
It  is  best  planted  out  when  employed  as  a  climber,  and  soon  covers 
a  large  space,  but  it  does  very  well  in  a  pot.  Peat,  loam,  and  sand, 
in  equal  quantities,  make  a  good  compost  for  it,  and  whether  planted 
out  or  kept  in  pots  it  must  have  good  drainage. — Q. 

Soot  as  a  Manure.— To  strong-growiug  greenhouse  plants, 
such  as  Pelargouiums,  Fuchsias,  Azaleas,  Cytisus,  Roses,  Chryaan. 
themums,  Solanums,  aud  Hydrangeaa,  aoot  is  a  valuable  aud  easily- 
obtained  atimulaut.  A  handful  of  it,  stirred  iu  a  3-gallon  can  of  water, 
has  a  marvellous  effect  on  all  the  plants  just  named,  and  many  others 
besides.  It  induces  vigorous  growth,  and  adds  freshness  aud 
substance  both  to  leaf  and  flow"er.  It  is  best  to  use  it  iu  small 
quantities,  and  often,  rather  than  charge  the  compost  with  more 
carbon  than  the  plants  can  readily  assimilate.  In  the  case  of  Chry- 
santhemums aud  Hydrangeaa,  I  have  employed  a  mixture  of  soot 
and  fresh  manure  from  tho  oow-shed  with  the  best  possible  results, 
but  wherever  the  last-named  ingredient  ia  employed,  it  should  bo 
well  mixed  iu  a  tub  or  tank  aud  allowed  to  settle,  otherwise  the 
Grassy  particles  remain  on  tho  tops  of  the  pots,  aud,  while  giving 
them  an  unsightly  appearance,  also  exclude  that  free  aiiration  which 
all  healthy  roots  require. — B. 

Statice  profusa.— The  flowers  of  this  Statico  are  of  a  lovely 
blue  colour,  and  lasting,  as  they  do,  loug  after  being  cut,  are  excel, 
lent  for  house  decoration.  S.  profusa  Ilattrayaua  is  said  to  bo  a 
more  than  usually  free-flowering  variety  of  profusa,  but  its  excel- 
lence iu  this  respect  ia  perhaps  only  due  to  culture.  It  is,  however, 
perhaps  best  to  procure  this  variety,  which  is  a  greenhouse  plant 
very  suitable  for  furnishing  purposes.  Peat,  loam,  and  sand  in  equal 
quantities  make  the  best  compost  for  it,  and  it  requires  a  drytem. 
perature  at  all  times  of  the  year ;  damp  causes  mildew,  which  is  its 
worst  enemy.  It  is  diflicult  to  strike  by  means  of  cuttinga, 
which  must  not  bo  subjected  to  a  strong  heat,  but  mnst  be  given 
time  under  a  bell-glass.  I  have  seen  an  unusually  pretty  effect  pro. 
duced  by  the  free  use  of  this  plant  amongst  a  houseful  of  variously 
coloured  Geraniums  of  the  zonal  type. — W. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Danhueiudica  odorata.— This  swootly  fragrant  plant  succeeds  best  in  an 
intormoiliiito  houso.  Pot  it  iu  peat,  loam,  anit  sand  iu  moilorato-sizoil  pots,  or 
plant  it  out  in  tbo  bod  noir  tho  light,  aud  allow  the  plants  to  Rrow  as  they  wUl. 
Oat  the  flowers  whou  JiiUy  expanded,  without  taking  too  muoh  wood  troai  tho 
plants,  aud  put  them  iu  a  glass  by  thomsolvos  when  wanted  lor  room  decora- 
tion.— S.  J. 

A  'Well-ffrown  Heliotrope.— I  have  bore  growing  in  the  consorvatory  a 
remarkably  line  specimen  of  this  plant,  which  is  13  feet  high  aud  6  inches 
round  tho  stem,  aud  covered  with  flowers,  its  branches  at  the  top  spreading  1  j 
feet  on  a  trellis.  I  do  not  kuow  its  name,  but  it  was  planted  twenty-eight  years 
ago  and  is  ouo  of  tUo  same  sort  as  that  in  tho  conservatory  ot  tho  Botauio 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park.— F.  B. 

Adiantum  Farleyense.— Under  tavouraWo  circumstances,  tho  spores  ot 
this  germinate  freely;  but,  being  originally  a  sport  from  A.  scutum,  the 
seedling  plants,  though  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  A.  Farleyenso  m  a 
young  state,  invariably  revert  to  tho  original  form,— W.  Cox,  MadreffieM  Court. 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent  (p.  61)  respecting  Adiantura  lai'ley- 

euso,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  get  up  a  stock  of  seedlings,  but  probably 
uono  will  bo  of  tho  same  character  as  tho  parent.  I  have  a  largo  quantity 
from  seed  under  the  stago  on  which  A.  Farleyenso  is  growing,  but  nono 
so  woU  fringed  as  tho  true  sort.  Adiantnm  scutum  was  raised  by  Mr.  a. 
Voitch  from  A.  Farleyenso,  but  he  had  none  come  true  from  seed. — J.  Uablahd, 
Killerloii,  li.r,lii: 

Princess  KoyalRhododendrou.— This  flue  variety  ot  greenhouse  Rhodo- 
dendron has  tho  unusual  habit  of  flowering  nearly  all  tho  year  round,  wo 
have  seen  the  same  plant  in  flower  in  spring,  summer,  autuuin.  and  mntor— 
one  truss  boing  fully  expanded  when  another  was  in  bud,  a  third  just  forinmg, 
and  80  on,  Iu  colom-  the  flowers  are  a  rich  rose,  and  altogether  a  good  plant  or 
it  is  a  gay  object  in  a  conservatory,  in  which  it  deserves  a  permanent  corner. 
Peat  and  silver  sand  form  tho  best  compost  for  it,  and  it  should  not  be  shitted 
too  frequently.— W. 
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PLANT-COLOUES. 
A  i!AT  of  light  is  found,  on  ordinary  analysis,  to  be  capable  of 
producing  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  A  more  careful 
analysis,  however,  serves  to  show  that  it  consists  of  three 
colours  only.  For  this  reason  colours  have  been  divided  into 
two  kinds — primary  and  secondary.  The  primary  colours  are 
red,  yellow,  and  blue.  They  are,  however,  seldom  or  never 
found  neutral,  red  being  usually  tinted  with  blue  or  yellow, 
yellow  with  red  or  blue,  and  blue  with  red  or  yellow.  The 
secondary  colours  are  formed  by  the  blended  rays  of  the 
primaries,  the  blue  and  yellow  rays  forming  green,  the  red  and 
yellow  forming  orange,  and  the  blue  and  red  forming  violet. 
When  coarse  blue  and  yellow  powders  are  intimately  mixed, 
they  assume  the  appearance  of  green ;  but,  with  a  powerful 
magnifier,  the  blue  and  yellow  granules  may  be  detected,  each 
reflecting  separately  and  independently  its  own  ray.  The 
colours  of  plants  are  granules  enclosed  in  cells,  which  are 
about  l-600th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  beauty  of  the 
colours  is  greatly  added  to  by  air  and  water.  The  beautiful 
satm  appearance  of  flower  petals  is  produced  by  a  layer  of  cells 
containing  air,  occupying  a  position  immediately  below  the 
surface,  as  in  Pelargonium.  The  crystal  appearance  of  others 
is  produced  by  the  superficial  diffusion  of  cells  containing 
water,  as  in  Azalea  splendens.  The  following  table  of  colour 
will  be  readily  understood : 

Primary EED Neutral. 

(  Ohange-eed     .     .  -) 

Secondary    .     .     .   j  Okange  ....!■     Shades  of  Orange. 

(-  Orange-yellow  .  ) 

rrimary YELLOW    ....     Neutral. 

r  Yellow-gkeen    .  -^ 

Secondary    .     .     .   j  Green     ....[■     Shades  of  Green. 

t  Bluish-green.    .  J 

Primary BLUE Neutral. 

C      ViOLET-DLUE      .      .   -) 

Secondary    .     .     .   j     Violet    ....[■     Shades  of  Violet, 
t      ViOLET-KED.      .      .   -' 

White,  in  the  abstract,  is  the  negation  of  colour,  but  in 
plants  it  is  a  pale  tint ;  black  is  the  density  of  violet.  Brown  is 
an  effect  produced  by  the  partial  opacity  of  the  cells  in  which 
the  colours  are  contained.  This  table,  however,  contains  only 
a  select  few  of  the  almost  numberless  colours  that  are  to  be 
found,  and  which  are  produced  by  the  ever- varied  groupings  of 
the  colour  cells  ;  and  all  these  are  capable  of  still  further  multi- 
plicity, since  every  colour  so  formed  may  be  diluted  from  its 
deepest  hue  to  the  palest  tint  the  eye  can  recognise.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  study  this  beautiful  branch  of  botany 
without  being  reminded  of  the  allusion  made  in  scripture  to 
the  Lilies  of  the  field.  The  Lilium  chalcedonicum  is  the  plant 
supposed  to  be  alluded  to  as  having  outshone  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory.  But  it  matters  not  whether  the  Lilium  chalce- 
donicum or  some  inferior  plant  be  selected  for  examination,  the 
same  exquisite  finish  is  found  in  the  same  perfection  in  each 
microscopic  cell ;  and  the  microscope  has  fully  shown  that  the 
richest  silks  of  the  present  day,  and  fabrics  of  the  finest 
texture,  are  excelled  in  beauty  by  the  tissues  of  the  humblest 
flower.  The  colours  of  leaves  and  barks  arise  from  the  same 
cause  as  those  which  are  produced  in  the  petals  of  flowers ; 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  table  of  colours,  every  hue  may 
be  accounted  for,  including  all  the  variations  of  the  autumnal 
foliage,  from  the  almost  colourless  tissues  of  the  embryo  to  the 
russet-brown  of  the  dying  leaf.  There  exists  in  every  plant  a 
yellow  colouring  matter  called  xanthophyl  (leaf-yellow).  It  is 
found  in  the  plant  during  the  whole  of  its  life,  as  may  be  seen 
in  silver-margined  leaves,  the  striated  leaves  of  Indian  Corn, 
and  variegated  leaves  ;  it  is  found  in  the  plant  after  it  is  dead, 
as  may  be  seen  in  straw,  &c.,  and  is  not  destroyed  by  fumes  of 
sulphur,  as  the  blue  and  red  colours  are.  The  blue  colouring 
matter  is  called  cyanophyl  (leaf-blue),  and  the  red  colouring 
matter  rhodopbyl  (leaf  -  red).  These  three  colours  arc 
always  present  in  varying  proportions,  as  may  be  seen  by 
exposing  the  red  stems  of  Fuchsia  to  the  fumes  of  sulphur, 
when  the  red  will  bo  destroyed,  and  the  blue  and  yellow 
will  appear  blended  in  green ;  or  a  purple  Primrose,  when 
the  blue  and  red  will  be  destroyed,   and  yellow  will  appear. 

There  are  also  tertiary  colours,  in  which  the  three  colours 
are  distinguishable,  namely,  orange-violet,  violet-green,  and 
orange-green  ;    and   it   is   computed   that   there  are  990  dis- 


tinguishable shades  of  colour  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.     These 

are  contributed  as  follows  : 

Bed 1 

Yellow 1 

Blue 1 

Shades  of  orange 82 

Shades  of  green 82 

Shades  of  violet 82 

Shades  of  orange-violet  .  .  .  .82 
Shades  of  violet-green  .  .  .  .82 
Shades  of  orange-green  .  .  .  .82 
Shades  of  brown 495 

Total  .  .  .  .090 
Yellow  is  the  natural  colour  of  the  plant,  the  blue  and  the  red 
colours  are  acquired.  The  blue  colouring  matter  is  developed 
by  a  deposit  of  carbon.  The  red  colouring  matter  is  developed 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  blue.  When  the  plant  is  first  developed 
it  is  of  a  pale  yellow-green,  the  blue  colour  of  which  is  produced 
by  the  deposit  of  carbon  from  the  sugar  of  the  sap.  As 
soon,  however,  as  its  system  is  sufficiently  developed  to 
absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  the  plant  becomes  a 
bluer  green.  Shortly  before  the  autumn  the  leaf  ceases  to 
exhale  oxygen,  without  ceasing  to  absorb  it  (Macaire).  Now, 
when  a  leaf  ceases  to  exhale  oxygen,  it  also  ceases  to  absorb 
carbonic  acid,  for  the  oxygen  given  off  is  always  in  proportion 
to  the  carbonic  acid  absorbed  (De  Candolle).  Hence  this  may 
be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  decay  ;  the  blue  colouring 
matter  becomes  gradually  oxidised.  The  slow  oxidation  destroys 
the  blue  without  being  sufficiently  rapid  to  redden  it,  and  as  the 
blue  decreases  in  quantity,  the  yellow  colour  increases  in 
power,  and  the  leaf  becomes  yellow  (yellow-green),  the  blue 
colouring  matter  left,  and  the  partial  decay  of  the  cells,  giving 
that  sickly  hue  so  prevalent  in  the  yellow  leaf.  In  some 
plants  at  this  stage,  the  leaf  falls  to  the  ground,  yellow. 
In  others,  the  oxidation  is  continued  to  the  red  stage.  The 
yellow  colouring  matter  is  not  destroyed.  If  the  red  leaf 
is  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  sulphur,  the  red  colour  will 
disappear,  and  the  yellow  colour  will  be  again  seen.  If  a 
rich  brown  leaf  be  placed  between  the  eye  and  a  candle,  and  a 
powerful  magnifier  be  placed  between  the  candle  and  the  leaf, 
so  as  to  throw  the  concentrated  rays  of  light  on  one  spot 
of  the  leaf,  the  spot  upon  which  the  light  falls  will  become 
a  brilliant  violet-red.  A  yellow-brown  leaf,  treated  in  a  similar 
way,  will  give  the  yellow-green  rays,  but  less  brilliant.  This 
sufficiently  proves  that  brown  is  an  effect  produced  by  the 
partial  opacity  of  the  cells.  Adoxa. 


CHBREIES. 

Under  the  tree  the  farmer  said, 

Smiling  and  shaking  his  wise  old  head, 

"  Cherries  are  ripe  ;  but  then,  you  know, 

There's  the  Grass  to  cut  and  the  Corn  to  hoe ; 

We  can  gather  the  Chen-ies  any  day, 

But  when  the  sun  shines  we  must  make  our  hay; 

To-night,  when  the  chores  have  all  been  done. 

We'll  muster  the  boys  for  fruit  and  fun." 

Up  in  the  tree  a  robin  said. 

Perking  and  cocking  his  saucy  head, 

"  Cherries  are  ripe  !  and  so,  to-day, 

We'll  gather  them  while  you  make  the  hay  : 

For  we  are  the  boys  with  no  Corn  to  hoe, 

No  cows  to  milk  and  no  Grass  to  mow." 

At  night  the  farmer  said,  "  Hero's  a  trick ! 

These  roguish  robins  have  had  their  pick." 

— St.  Nicholas. 


Lacquer  Work. — According  to  native  Japanese  chroniclers,  the  art  of 
lacciuering  was  discovered  in  the  year  724  A. i).  "By  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  it  had  attained  such  perfection  that  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  craft  is  recorded  to  have  then  started  a  particular  school  of  painting 
in  lacquer.  The  material  used  in  the  work  consists  of  the  sap  of  the 
Uurushi  tree,  a  plant  cultivated  partly  for  its  sap  and  partly 
for  the  fruit,  from  which  a  vegetable  wax  is  obtained.  These  trees 
attain  their  prime  of  life  in  the  short  space  of  five  or  six  years,  when  the 
sap  is  drawn  from  them  by  an  elaborate  process  requiring  great  judgment 
and  experience,  and  in  which  tho  inhabitants  of  a  particular  district 
are  celebrated  for  possessing  a  special  skill.  After  tho  sap  has  been  fully 
extracted  during  the  four  or  five  autumnal  months,  the  tree  is  condemned 
and  cut  down.  But  its  usefulness  does  not  even  then  cease,  for  its  wood 
is  so  light,  and  at  the  same  time  durable,  as  to  be  used  very  generally  for 
making  floats  for  fishing  nets,  and  for  many  other  purposes.  Can  any 
reader  say  what  is  the  name  of  the  tree  in  question  ? 
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THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

GATHERING  APPLES. 
An  American  fruit-grower  has  invented  an  ingenious  method  of  gather, 
ing  Applea,  by  shaking  the  tree,  and  thus  avoiding  the  long  and  tiresome 
process  of  hand-picking.  His  invention  consists  of  a  piece  of  cloth  or 
canvas  as  large  as  the  top  of  the  tree  for  which  it  ia  to  be  used,  having 
in  the  middle  a  hole  large  enough  to  enclose  the  trunk ;  a  slit  is  then 
made  from  the  hole  to  the  edge  of  the  cloth,  and  the  sides  hemmed, 
and  a  row  of  eyelet-holes  made.  When  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is 
enclosed  in  the  hole,  the  slit  is  laced  up.  At  each  corner  of  the  cloth 
smaller  holes  are  made,  and  through  three  of  these  stakes  are 
inserted,  which  are  firmly  driven  into  the  ground.   The  fourth  corner 


An  App'e  Gatherer. 

is  attached  to  a  barrel  or  basket ;  this  barrel  being  lower  than  the 
stakes,  the  Apples  drop  into  it  by  their  own  weight.  As  a  fixture, 
when  the  fruit  approaches  maturity,  windfalls  will  also  escape  injury. 


DYING   OFF  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOOD  OF   PEACHES 

AND  NECTARINES. 
Every  spring,  just  as  their  fruit  should  be  setting,  my  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  lose  all  their  last  summer's  shoots,  which  die  off.  I  have 
studied  De  Breuil  in  vain  as  regards  this  failure.  This  year  I  shaded 
with  tiffany,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  leaves  bladder  np,  and  then 
the  shoots  die.  I  thought  it  must  be  the  climate  ;  but  the  other  day 
I  was  in  a  garden  at  Bath  which  has  a  similar  south-east  aspect,  lying, 
too,  in  a  dip  like  my  own,  and  at  much  the  same  elevation  above  the 
sea.  The  Plums,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  on  the  walls  looked  most 
thoroughly  healthy,  with  not  a  bladdered  or  wrinkled  leaf  to  be  seen. 
I  asked  the  gardener  whether  he  had  shaded  his  trees  last  spring  ? 
He  said,  "  No."  I  enquired  whether  he  had  washed  or  syringed  them 
with  anything  ?  He  again  answered,  "  No."  I  said,  what  do  you  do 
to  keep  them  so  fresh  and  hearty?  He  said,  "Nothing."  When  I 
planted  my  trees  about  eleven  years  ago,  I  removed  the  existing  soil, 
and  planted  according  to  the  directions  of  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridge- 
worth,  from  whom  I  cot  them.  The  cause  of  their  doing  badly  is  not 
root.diaturbance,  for  they  grow  in  a  border  which  is  not  disturbed. 
The  footpath  is  just  outside  it.  If  you  can  suggest  the  cause  and 
its  cure,  you  will  great  oblige.  J.  L.  H.  Southcomb. 

Rose  Ash  Rectory,  SoiUhmolton,  Devon. 

[Without  seeing  the  trees  it  is  diflBcult  to  say  what  is  the  cause  of 
the  shoots  dying  back.  Most  likely  the  soil  is  at  fault ;  perhaps  it  is 
wet  or  undrained  ;  but  it  must  be  very  wet  to  produce  such  effects. 
More  likely  it  is  unsuitable,  and,  perhaps,  over-manured,  and  the 
wood  does  not  ripen.     A  south-east  aspect  is  not  good  for  Peaches, 


because,  after  a  spring  frost,  the  sun  shines  on  the  foliage,  and  the 
sudden  change  from  frost  to  hot  sunshine  is  most  de3tractive.  I  am 
convinced  that  shading  is  often  used  so  as  to  do  much  more  mischief 
than  good.  If  tender  trees  were  covered  in  winter  injury  would  be 
often  prevented  and  the  trees  would  bloom  later  and  perhaps  escape 
spring  frosts,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  coverings  may  be  useful  on 
frosty  nights ;  but,  where  trees  are  thus  protected,  they  are  often 
covered  for  many  hours  during  daylight,  and  the  foliage  and 
blooms  are  rendered  so  tender  that  they  are  injured  by  every  change 
of  temperature.  The  trees  in  question,  if  treated  in  this  manner, 
and  then  exposed  to  a  cold  east  wind,  would  be  sure  to  suffer  ;  whilst, 
on  a  south-west  aspect,  they  might  escape.  Tarf  from  a  good  sandy 
loam  without  any  manure,  except  a  few  half-inch  bones,  is  the  best 
soil  for  Peaches.  The  collar  of  the  tree  should  be  rather  above  the 
soil  than  buried  below  the  surface.  After  planting,  avoid  digging  the 
border,  as  solid  soil  produces  more  fruit-bearing  wood,  and  over-luxu- 
riant growth  is,  in  a  measure,  prevented. — J.  Pearsom.] 


BLACKHEARTBDNESS  IN  ST.  MICHAEL  PINES. 
Mr.  Thomson  (see  p.  62)  adheres  to  his  statement  respecting  St 
Michael  Pines  cutting  up  black.  I  shall  feel  obliged  to  Mr.  W. 
Thomson  it  he  will  state  where,  and  on  what  authority,  he  gets  his 
information  as  regards  their  being  put  in  water.  I  have  had  soma 
hundreds,  and  not  a  single  one  has  ever  been  in  water  from  the  time 
they  were  packed  for  shipment  to  London.  I  have  also  cat  open 
many,  and  sold  an  immense  number,  and,  with  one  exception,  they 
have  all  cut  perfect  in  colour  and  flavour ;  in  fact,  so  much  so  is  this  the 
case,  that  the  general  public  prefer  them  to  Pines  of  English  growth. 
As  regards  the  prices,  Mr.  Thomson  must  be  well  aware  that,  when  a 
market  is  over-stocked,  the  only  way  to  force  a  trade  is  by  selling 
the  goods  at  whatever  price  they  will  fetch  ;  and,  as  he  is  a  grower 
and  salesman,  he  must  be  also  aware  that  people  do  not  eat  Pines  as 
they  would  an  Apple  or  Pear,  and  that  when  the  market  is  full  and  a 
fresh  cargo  arrives,  as  they  do  every  day,  consisting  of  from  600  to 
1,000  Pines,  they  must  be  sold  at  once ;  they  do  not,  like  port  wine, 
improve  by  keeping.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Thomson  that  I  have  cut  St. 
Michael  Pines  that  have  been  completely  covered  with  green  mould, 
and  yet  they  have  been  perfect  in  colour  inside.  Amongst  a  cargo  of 
fruit  there  are  sure  to  be  a  few  that  go  specked  and  unsound,  and 
those  are  the  fruit  which  he  has  seen  quoted  at  23.  each. 

Centre  Kow,  Covent  Garden.  Alfred  Garcia. 


Is  it  really  a  fact  that  St.  Michael  Pines  are  imported  with  their 
stems  in  water  ?  It  so,  their  flavour  would  doubtless  get  dete- 
riorated, but,  in  the  case  of  the  finest  fruit,  the  usual  practice,  I 
believe,  is  to  place  the  cut  stem  in  a  pot  of  moist  soil  or  Moss.  In 
this  way  blackheartedness  never  occurs  in  samples  of  the  best  fruit 
imported  for  the  London  markets  ;  indeed,  fruiterers  have  repeatedly 
told  me  that  they  preferred  imported  fruits  lo  that  of  home-growth 
during  winter,  because  it  always  proved  sound.  Mr.  Taylor,  one  of 
the  most  experienced  fruiterers  in  Covent  Garden,  speaks  con. 
fidently  as  to  the  soundness  and  excellent  quality  of  St. 
Michael  Pines,  and  asserts,  that  out  of  thousands  of  them 
sold  by  him  he  only  knows  of  a  solitary  instance  in  which 
blackheartedness  occured.  All  the  finest  fruits — and  of  these 
only  am  I  now  speaking — are  packed  singly  in  separate  cases  to 
protect  them  from  bruises  and  other  external  injuries.  These 
consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  Smooth  Cayennes,  a  variety  largely 
grown  here  at  home,  and  one  which  does  not  get  black  at  the  core 
so  readily  as  the  Montserrat  or  Black  Jamaica.  There  are  tons  of 
common,  and,  in  many  cases,  black-hearted,  West  Indian  Pines  now 
in  the  London  market,  selling  at  prices  vai-ying  from  a  shilling  to 
three  shillings  each,  for  preserving  purposes ;  but  these  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  best  Smooth  Cayennes  from  St.  Michael,  which 
are  sold  at  so  many  shillings  per  pound,  just  like  the  same  fruit  of 
home  growth,  to  which  they  are  indeed  often  preferred. 

F.  W.  Burbidge. 


HOW    TO    PROLONG    THE     SEASON    OF    CUTTING 

MELONS  FROM  THE  SAME  PLANTS. 
When  the  Melon  is  grown  in  houses,  and  trained  to  wires  like 
Vines,  planting  thickly,  and  treating  them  as  follows,  will  be  found 
to  have  several  advantages.  Fewer  fruit  are  produced  on  a  plant, 
but  the  fruit  will  be  better  in  all  respects.  We  grow  them  in  a 
span-roofed  house  25  feet  long  by  13  feet  wide,  with  a  passage  down 
the  centre,  and  a  bed  on  either  side,  3  feet  6  inches  wide,  about  14 
inches  deep,  with  a  3-inch  flow  and  return  pipe  for  bottom-heat,  and 
six  4-inch  pipes  for  top-heat.  Although  this  amount  of  piping  gives 
plenty  of  heat,  we  use  tor  the  earliest  planting  a  quantity  of  sweet 
hot-bed  material,  previously  prepared,  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  bed, 
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whioli  raises  the  plants  nearer  to  the  glass,  and  also  afiords  noarish- 
ment  to  them.  This  is  put  in  about  ten  days  before  planting,  in  the 
form  of  a  small  ridge  along  the  front  to  plant  in,  and  sufficient  to 
cover  lightly  the  remainder  of  the  bed.  When  the  plants  are  ready, 
plant  them  not  wider  than  14  inches  apart.  Put  a  stake  to  each 
plant  as  the  work  proceeds,  to  support  them  to  the  first  wire. 
When  every  other  plant  has  got  half-way  up  the  house,  or 
half  the  distance  it  is  intended  to  train  them,  let  this  set 
be  stopped,  which  will  be  the  means  of  inducing  them  to  throw 
out  fruit-producing  laterals.  The  fruit  on  these  should  be  fer. 
tilised  as  they  appear.  Setting  is  a  very  easy  matter  when  Melons 
are  grown  in  light  airy  houses  ;  we  find  that  they  set  at  all  times  of 
the  day,  and  we  continue  to  syringe  them  when  in  bloom,  if  the  sun 
is  bright.  Where  we  stop  these  plants  is  about  4  feet  from  the  bottom 
wire,  and  we  generally  take  three  fruit  from  each  plant.  The  laterals 
are  all  taken  oft  this  set  of  plants  up  as  far  as  the  others  extend, 
but  not  stopping  them  until  they  get  to  the  second  wire  from 
the  top,  being  careful  not  to  injure  any  of  the  leaves  on  the  main 
stem.  We  find  that  we  can  cut  fruit  sooner  this  way,  can  get  a  more 
regular  crop  all  over  the  house,  and,  we  sometimes  think,  better 
fruit.  We  have  at  present  (April  10th)  fruit  as  large  as  hen's  eggs, 
on  those  that  are  stopped  half  way  up  the  root ;  while  on  those  left 
to  go  to  the  top  unstopped,  none  of  the  fruit  is  set,  and  will  not  be 
for  several  days.  Melons  are  always  associated  with  heavy  loam. 
Here  we  cannot  have  such  without  going  twelve  miles  tor  it,  so  that  it 
is  very  little  we  can  get.  The  natural  soil  is  light  and  sandy  ;  but 
by  adding  large  quantities  of  deer  and  cow  manure,  we  find  it  grows 
Melons  well.  In  choosing  a  male  bloom,  let  it  be  as  large  as 
possible  and  well  expanded,  when,  if  all  other  things  are  right,  it  will 
have  a  large  amount  of  pollen,  and  be  better  in  every  way  than  a 
small  one.  In  cutting  out  the  laterals,  let  it  be  done  with  a  sharp 
knife,  sn  as  not  to  injure  the  main  stem  in  any  way,  as  they  are  apt 
to  canker  sometimes  when  bruised. — "  The  Gardener." 


Summer  Pruning  Nut  Trees. — I  have  some  Kentish  Cobnut 
trees  which  are  of  some  years  standing,  and  which  have  been  trained 
Tulip  fashion.  Having  been  neglected,  they  have  grown  very  lanky  ; 
and,  in  the  winter,  I  cut  them  down  to  within  3  feet  of  the  ground. 
They  have  since  shot  out  freely  in  all  directions,  and  I  now  want  to 
know  how totreat them.— jN0.L.D.,!7,cbrid(7e.  [Carefully  cutout,  quite 
closely,  ail  shoots  thicker  than  a  quill  pen,  particularly  avoiding 
injury  to  the  lower  leaves  on  the  shoots  which  are  left  on,  and  pinch 
in  the  latter  to  about  a  foot;long.  Moreover,  remove  all  suckers  and 
shoots  that  spring  from  near  the  base  or  centre  of  the  tree. — W.  B.] 

Destroying  Gooseberry  Caterpillars. — I  have  adopted  the 
following  method  of  getting  rid  of  this  pest  for  twenty  years,  and 
never  knew  it  to  fail.  To  half-a-pound  of  white  hellebore  powder 
add  about  12  quarts  of  water,  and  mix  them  well.  Take  the  syringe, 
with  the  jet  end  on,  draw  it  full  of  the  water  and  powder  mixed,  and 
force  it  out  into  the  bottom  of  the  can,  making  the  water  and  powder 
boil  up,  as  it  were  ;  again  draw  the  syringe  full,  whilst  tho  liquid  is 
in  motion,  and  with  your  finger  on  the  end  of  the  jet,  thoroughly 
damp  over  every  part  of  the  tree  affected.  If  the  pest  has  made 
headway,  a  second  application  is  sometimes  necessary.  It  is  best  to 
apply  the  mixture  on  a  quiet,  still  night.  About  a  week  after,  damp 
all  the  trees  with  clean  water,  should  the  weather  be  dry.  Let  them 
remain  tor  half  an  hour  or  so,  to  loosen  the  powder  on  the  leaves  and 
fruit  and  then  give  them  a  brisk  syringing,  which  will  leavo  them 
quite  free  from  both  caterpillars  and  powder.— James  SMixn,  Water. 
dale,  St.  Helens.    — -— -^-— ^— — == 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

fjirlv  Orleans  Plum.— Mr.  fiilbert  stutes  (see  p.  6)  that  this  Pluni  is  a 
Poedlfng^afsed  by  my  father.  Does  he  mean  the  Early  Prolific  ?  The  Early 
Orleans  is  not  a  seedling  raised  here.— J.  Feamcis  Rivebs,  Sawbndgewarth.  . 

Fruit  Trees  by  Koadsides.-The  French  and  Belgian  people  protest  against 
the  action  ot-the^  local  authorities,  who  are  plantiDg  timber  trees  upon  the 
roadsides,  desiring  that  fruit  trees  be  planted  inetead,  as  is  done  with  bo  much 
profit  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

Hovev's  Seedling  Strawherrv.-At  a  great  American  show  of  Strawberries 
held  on  the  2nd  of  this  month,  Hovey's  Seedling,  a  variety  some  forty  years 
before  the  public,  carried  off  the  first  prize,  although  116  diFlies  were  shown, 
including  most  of  the  new  kinds  introduced  since  that  date.— H.  O.  M. 

Tpachins  Fruit  Culture.— In  Italy,  schools  of  instruction  for  the  cultivation 
of  fruit  treel,  but  espeoiallv  of  Apples,  have  been  established  by  the  Government. 
It  hail  been  ordered  that  the  soldiers  shall  attend  courses  of  lectures  on  these 
and  like  subjects  for  at  least  two  years  before  their  discharge. 
■  Underbill's  Sir  Harry  Strawberry  .-Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough,  whose 
knowledge  of  Strawberries  is  extensive,  informs  me  that  the  stock  m  the 
nossesBion  of  MesBrs.  Steel,  of  Richmond,  to  which  I  recently  drew  atten- 
tion is  not  Sir  Harry,  hut  a  remarkably  fine  "  strain"  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 
Mr  Turner  adds  that  the  old  Sir  Harry  Strawberry  has  entirely  died  out.  Su- 
Joseph  Paxton  he  considers  a  grand  variety,  which  in  tho  bands  of  Messrs. 
Steel  attains  perfection.— A,  Deah,  Bedfcmt. 


THE    AMATEUR'S    GARDEN. 

By  THOMAS  BAINES. 
Roses. — The  method  of  growing  Roses  budded  on  Briars  and 
Manetti  stocks  is  so  general  that  few  amateurs  ever  think  of 
attempting  to  cultivate  them  on  their  own  roots ;  yet  there  is  no 
question  that,  for  general  decorative  purposes,  they  are  much  better 
and  more  effective  that  when  budded  either  as  standards  or  dwarfs. 
We  often  hear  it  said  that  it  budded  low,  so  that  in  planting  the 
point  of  union  with  the  stock  can  be  placed  a  little  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  the  Rose  will  throw  out  roots,  and  ultimately  become 
thoroughly  established  on  its  own  bottom  ;  yet  considerable  annoyance 
is  thus  caused  by  the  stock  continually  throwing  up  suckers,  which, 
even  if  removed  as  soon  as  they  appear  above  ground,  are  a  constant 
source  of  weakness,  inasmuch  as  they  steal  the  strength  which  should  go 
to  support  the  head  of  the  plant.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  was  from 
the  first  on  its  own  roots,  every  shoot  thrown  up  from  the  base 
would  be  a  decided  gain.  It  is  possible  that  for  the  production  of 
flowers  for  exhibition  the  budding  system  may  be  best ;  but,  for  one 
who  grows  Roses  for  exhibition  a  hundred  grow  them  tor  the 
pleasure  they  derive  in  cultivating  and  possessing  them.  On  light 
soils,  not  well  adapted  to  Rose  growing,  many  varieties  will  do  well 
on  their  own  roots,  where  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  any  to  grow 
at  all  on  the  stocks  ordinarily  used.  Roses  are  anything  but  difii. 
cult  to  strike,  provided  the  operation  is  carried  out  at  the  right 
season.  There  is  no  better  time  than  the  present,  after  the  principal 
blooming  is  over  and  the  wood  has  had  sufiicient  time  to  get  to  a 
half-ripened  state,  which  it  is  necessary  it  should,  to  ensure 
success  by  the  method  under  consideration.  After  flowering  the 
shoots  throw  out  a  second  growth  from  the  eyes  immediately  below 
where  the  blooms  were  produced,  but  these  are  at  present  too  soft 
tor  the  purpose  required  ;  it  is  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  shoots, 
where  the  wood  is  firmer  and  further  matured,  but  not  too 
hard,  that  the  cuttings  should  be  made ;  unless,  in  the  case 
of  varieties  that  are  very  short-jointed,  two  joints  are  enough 
tor  each  cutting.  In  preparing  them  cut  clean  just  below  a  joint, 
leaving  the  eye  at  the  joint  above  with  its  leaf  attached  to  form 
the  plant.  Use  6.inch  pots,  sufliciently  drained,  and  filled  to 
within  an  inch-and-a-half  of  the  rim  with  sifted  loam,  to 
which  has  been  added  a  little  well-rotted  leaf-soil,  and  enough  sand 
to  keep  the  whole  from  becoming  too  close,  otherwise  the  roots  will 
get  broken  when  the  cuttings  are  separated  for  potting  singly  aftei 
they  are  struck.  Lay  an  inch  ot  clean  sand  on  the  surface  of  the 
pots,  and  put  six  or  eight  cuttings  in  each ;  then  give  a  good 
watering,  and  place  them  as  close  as  they  will  stand  in  a  cold  frame 
facing  northward  in  an  open  situation.  Put  2  or  3  inches  of  ashes 
under  the  pots  to  exclude  worms,  and  keep  the  lights  closed  day  and 
night,  ii  the  frame  is  placed  with  its  back  to  the  sun,  as  advised, 
little  shade  will  be  required,  unless  the  weather  is  very  bright,  the 
object  being  to  get  a  genial  warmth  by  the  useof  sunheat.  Sprinkle 
them  overhead  every  afternoon,  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  quite  moist. 
In  the  course  ot  three  weeks  the  cuttings  will  be  callused  at  the 
base,  and  ready  tor  throwing  out  roots,  when  they  should  be 
plunged  in  a  gentle  hot-bed  prepared  to  receive  them.  They 
will  require  a  little  air  during  the  day,  and  still  keep  the  soil 
moist.  If  all  goes  on  well,  they  will  root  quickly,  scarcely  one 
in  a  dozen  missing.  Tho  essential  point  is  to  have  them  well 
callused  in  the  cold  frame  before  submitting  them  to  heat. 
They  will  push  into  growth  as  soon  as  they  form  roots  ;  then  place 
them  singly  in  4-inch  pots,  and  keep  them  in  the  frame  with  a  gentle 
warmth,  until  they  get  established,  gradually  giving  more  air,  so  as  to 
harden  them  off  before  winter,  during  which  let  them,  if  possible,  be 
in  a  house  or  pit,  where  a  night  temperature  ot  about  40°  is  main- 
tained. Here  they  will  keep  slightly  moving  until  spring,  when  they 
may  be  planted  out  a  foot  apart  on  a  bed  ot  well-prepared  rich  soil. 
Attend  to  them  with  water  through  the  following  summer,  and  in  the 
autumn  they  will  make  good  plants  for  planting  out  where  they  are  to 
remain.  Amateurs  will  do  well  not  to  attempt  propagating  any  but 
good,  strong-growing  varieties,  that  possess  a  vigorous  constitution. 
However  beautiful  the  individual  flowers  ot  weak,  delicate-growing 
Roses  may  be,  for  general  purposes  they  are  worthless,  and,  as  there 
are  such  numbers  of  really  good  kinds,  representing  almost  all 
colours,  there  is  no  necessity  to  include  what  are  termed  "  miffy  " 
growers. 

Sowing  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  &c. — It  is  advisable  to  put  in 
a  little  more  Cabbage  seed  now ;  for,  should  the  first  sown  fail,  this 
will  take  its  place,  although  the  produce  will  be  later  than  the 
difference  in  the  time  of  sowing  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  A  sowing 
of  hardy  green  Lettuce  should  at  once  be  made.  These  will  come  in 
after  the  summer  varieties  are  over.  A  little  of  the  Tom  Thumb 
variety  may  also  be  put  in,  as  this  sort  is  a  quick  grower,  and  will 
be  fit  for  use  through  the  autumn.  Old  Strawberry  beds  that  are 
intended  to  be  done  away  with  should  at  once  be  dug  over,  burying  the 
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top3  as  the  work  progresses,  and  digging  in  some  manure.  Ground 
of  this  kind  is  suitable  for  a  crop  of  Turnips,  which  will  be  cleared 
off,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  cropped  with  something  else  in  the 
spring — land  that  has  been  planted  with  Strawberries  being  in  the 
beat  condition  for  the  growth  of  any  kind  of  vegetables.  Bun 
the  hoe  over  all  vacant  ground,  such  as  may  exist  among  bush 
fruits.  It  often  happens  that  care  is  taken  early  in  the  season  to 
keep  down  weeds  during  the  time  that  they  increase  most  rapidly, 
and  towards  autumn,  when  but  few  make  their  appearance,  they 
are  not  so  well  looked  after.  This  is  an  omission  that  causes  much 
after  labour,  as  a  very  few  weeds  left  to  seed  entail  a  continual  repe- 
tition of  the  work. 

Raspberries. — The  old  canes  will  now  have  done  bearing,  there- 
fore they  may  be  cut  out  at  once,  and  their  removal  will  be  of  much 
benefit  to  the  young  ones  for  next  year's  fruiting.  At  the  same 
time,  any  superfluous  suckers  that  will  yet,  from  time  to  time,  make 
their  appearance  should  be  cut  away.  Do  not  leave  more  canes  than 
will  ultimately  be  required  for  bearing.  If  the  young  shoots  are 
very  large,  they  sometimes  get  broken  off  at  the  bottom  by  the  wind 
when  in  an  exposed  situation ;  where  this  is  the  case  secure  them 
loosely  to  the  supports,  whether  wires  or  stakes,  but  do  not  tie 
them  up  so  closely  as  to  injure  the  leaves,  or  not  allow  sufficient 
air  and  light  to  get  amongst  them. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Continue  to  remove  such  shoots 
as  will  not  be  required  for  next  year's  bearing.  Lay  in  those 
that  are  to  remain,  but  do  not  over-crowd — the  wood  and  the  leaves 
should  have  full  exposure  to  the  light.  Do  not  cease  removing  the 
leaves,  wholly  or  in  part,  that  prevent  the  fruit  receiving  the  fall 
benefit  of  the  sun,  for,  by  this  means  only  can  it  assume  the  colour 
that  adds  so  much  to  its  appearance.  If  the  crop  has  not  been 
"•  sufficiently  thinned  it  will  now  be  apparent,  and  even  yet,  although 
late,  it  is  better  to  remove  a  portion,  as  what  remains  will  naturally 
by  this  means,  attain  a  larger  size,  and  the  trees  be  left  after  the  crop 
is  ripe  in  a  more  satisfactory  state  for  another  year.  Continue  the 
use  of  the  syringe  regularly.  Trees,  with  clean  healthy  foliage  and 
free  from  insects,  will  finish  off  fruit  that  is  superior  in  every 
respect  to  those  the  leaves  of  which  are  in  a  bad  condition. 

Flower  Garden. — Beds  of  Pelargoniums  should  be  gone  over 
every  week  to  remove  the  dead  flowers,  not  allowing  any  to  seed  ;  for, 
if  these  are  allowed  to  remain,  they  interfere  with  the  growth  and 
successional  flowering.  The  same  holds  good  with  Lobelias.  Plants 
that  were  large  and  strong  when  put  out,  are  very  liable  to  become 
exhausted,  and  look  shabby  before  the  end  of  the  season,  if  the  seeds 
are  not  removed,  in  which  case  it  spoils  the  effect  of  the  subjects 
they  are  associated  with.  An  application  of  manure-water  once  a 
week  will  assist  to  prolong  their  flowering.  Daring  a  season,  such  as 
the  present,  when  bedding  plants  have  been  so  late  in  making  a  good 
display,  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  enable  them  to  hold 
out  to  the  last ;  for,  with  a  favourable  autumn,  they  may  yet  make 
up  for  their  deficiency  in  this  respect  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer. 
Dahlias  are  now  growing  apace,  and  must  be  well  supported  with 
sticks  and  ties — mulching  the  bed  over  with  a  couple  of  inches  of 
rotten  manure.  As  herbaceous  plants  die  off,  remove  the  tops  of  the 
early-flowering  plants.  Give  all  autumn-blooming  subjects  sufficient 
supports  to  keep  them  from  being  blown  about. 

Pinks,  Carnations,  and  Pelargoniums. — Pinks  should  now 
be  propagated  by  pipings  made  from  the  youug  shoots,  with  about 
three  joints  ;  insert  them  a  couple  of  inches  apart  under  hand-lights, 
in  well  prepared  sandy  soil.  Wireworms  are  most  destructive  to 
these  plants,  and  the  soil,  previous  to  putting  in  the  pipings,  should 
be  passed  through  the  hand,  so  that  if  any  exist  they  may  be 
destroyed.  Carnations  should  be  increased  by  layering,  as  they 
do  not  succeed  like  Pinks  from  pipings,  unless  they  are  put  in  early  in 
the  season,  whilst  the  shoots  or  grass,  as  in  florist  phraseology  it  is 
generally  called,  is  young,  and  not  too  hard.  The  earliest  flowered 
Pelargoniums  will,  by  this  time,  have  sufficiently  ripened  their  wood  to 
be  fit  for  cutting  down.  This  may  be  known  by  the  shoots,  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  upwards  from  the  point  where  they  spring,  bein" 
hard  and  brown.  The  necessity  for  having  them  in  this  condition  is, 
that  if  the  wood,  where  they  are  cut  back  to,  is  in  a  green  state 
they  do  not  break  well,  only  pushing  a  few  of  the  strongest  eyes. 
It  the  plants  are  as  large  as  desired,  shorten  the  shoots  to  within  two 
or  three  eyes  of  where  they  were  headed  down  to  last  year  ;  keep 
them  in  a  pit  or  frame,  and  do  not  give  more  water  than  a  sprinklinc 
overhead  with  the  syringe  until  they  have  commenced  growing. 
Such  as  have  flowered  late  should  be  placed  in  the  open  air  for  a 
short  time  to  mature  their  growth  before  being  cut  back. 


Koses. 

Budding  may  now  be  accomplished  as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  the 
stocks  will  be  found  to  be  in  good  condition  for  the  operation  at  the 
presenii  time.     Care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  buds  so 


as  to  obtain  those  that  are  plump  and  firm  ;  if  they  are  not  promi. 
nent  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  bud  them.  In  such  a  wet  season 
mildew  will  be  found  to  show  itself  in  many  places  after  the  heavy 
rains  we  have  experienced,  and  this,  as  well  as  red  fungus,  must 
be  stopped.  As  soon  as  there  is  a  change  of  weather  syringe  all 
Roses  that  are  mildewed  with  soot  and  sulphur  water.  The  red 
fungus  shows  itself  on  the  back  of  the  leaf,  and  many  varieties  are 
much  more  subject  to  it  than  others.  I  have  generally  stopped  it 
with  soot  and  soap  suds.  If  this  is  not  looked  to  very  soon  the 
autumn  Roses  will  be  utterly  ruined,  for  the  buds  get  destroyed 
and  never  afterwards  open.  The  late  storms  have  cleared  away 
all  aphis,  but  have  greatly  damaged  the  summer  flowers  of  Rosea,  and 
by  looking  well  after  the  perpetual  flowering  varieties,  by  keepino- 
them  clean  and  encouraging  the  autumn  growth,  we  may  have  a  fine 
display  this  autumn  to  repay  na  for  the  loss  of  our  summer  flowers. 
Roses  have  not  been  so  fine  out  of  doors  in  many  localities  where  the 
ground  is  cold  and  constantly  wet,  but  on  gravelly  and  well-drained 
land  they  will  be  found  to  be  much  finer  than  usual,  as  a  wet  season 
suits  them  best. — H.  G. 

The  Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure  Ground. 

As  soon  as  the  flowering  of  deciduous  shrubs,  such  as  Spirseas, 
Deutzias,  Lilacs,  and  Guelder  Roses,  is  over,  they  should  be  cut  in, 
and  this  should  be  done  at  once,  in  order  to  give  sufficient  time  for 
the  ripening  of  the  young  shoots,  which  will  be  developed  as  soon  as 
this  operation  has  been  performed.  If  plants  of  this  description  are 
allowed  to  extend  themselves  without  restriction,  they  will  soon 
assume  a  very  straggling  habit  and  appearauce,  and  will  also  over, 
hang,  and  throw  an  injurious  shade  upon  evergreens  and  other  choice 
and  delicate  species  which  may  be  growing  near  them.  Where 
shruberries  are  composed  of  various  species  of  evergreen  and  decid. 
nous  plants — and  this  is  generally  the  case — the  beauty  of  such 
plantations  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  variety  of  leaface 
presented,  and  upon  the  duration  of  their  flowering  season.  Great 
care  is  necessary  in  arranging  or  associating  evergreen  and  deciduous 
species  so  as  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  blanks  during  winter,  when 
deciduous  plants  will,  of  course,  be  bare  of  leaves.  Each  plant,  too, 
whether  evergreen  or  deciduous,  should  be  a  specimen  of  its 
species,  and  should  not  by  any  means  have  its  outline  broken,  or 
be  in  any  way  interfered  with  by  surrounding  plants.  Where, 
however,  shrubs  of  one  kind  are  planted  in  clumps,  the  case 
is  different ;  and  very  slight  interference  will,  in  their  case, 
be  necessary.  In  commencing  to  propagate  bedding  plants  for 
next  season,  the  varieties  which  are  known  to  be  the  most  difficult  to 
increase,  or  of  which  the  cuttings  require  the  longest  time  to  root, 
should  be  taken  in  hand  first.  Amongst  these  are  the  different 
kinds  of  variegated  Pelargoniums,  and  these,  on  account  of  the  wet 
weather  we  have  recently  experienced,  will  generally  be  found  in  a 
sufficiently  advanced  state  to  furnish  an  abundance  of  cuttino-s. 
More  particularly  will  this  be  the  case  if  a  few  plants  of  each  sort 
were  planted  out  in  the  reserve  garden,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
furnishing  cuttings,  and  of  obviating  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  the  flower  beds  for  this  purpose.  When  the  cuttings  of 
these  plants  have  been  properly  prepared,  they  should  be  placed  in 
4-inch  pots  filled  with  light  turfy  soil,  to  which  silver  sand  and 
finely-sifted  leaf-soil  should  be  added.  Four  cuttings  should  be 
placed  in  each  pot  close  to  its  sides,  in  holes  made  with  the  fino-er 
or  a  small  stick.  Into  each  hole  a  small  quantity  of  silver 
sand  should  be  poured,  and  on  this  the  cutting  should  be  placed, 
the  soil  being  pressed  firmly  to  it.  When  this  has  been  done, 
place  the  pots  on  cinder  ashes  in  the  open  air  and  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  water  freely  with  a  fine-rosed  watering-pot  when 
required.  Another  plan,  by  which  cuttings  will  strike  root  with 
equal  facility,  is  to  prick  them  into  a  border  of  light  soil,  using  a 
little  sand,  on  which  to  set  the  end  of  the  cuttings,  the  same  as  is  done 
when  pots  are  used.  If  this  can  be  attended  to  now  the  cuttings 
will  be  well  rooted  by  the  middle  or  end  of  September,  and  quite 
ready  to  be  potted  into  4-inch  pots,  in  which  they  should  be  kept 
during  the  ensuing  winter.  All  the  stronger-growing  green-leaved 
kinds  may,  of  course,  be  increased  in  a  similar  manner  ;  larger  pots, 
however,  should  be  used  for  the  purpose,  and  less  care  will,  in  their 
case,  be  necessary.  Cuttings  of  the  various  other  kinds  of  bedding 
plants,  such  as  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Fuchsias,  Lobelias,  Ageratums, 
Ireaines,  Coleuses,  Alternantheras,  &c.,  may  all  be  inserted,  as  soon 
aa  possible,  in  6  or  8-inch  pots,  well  drained,  and  filled  to  within 
2  or  3  inches  of  the  rim  with  light  soil,  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  pots  being  filled  up  with  a  mixture  of  silver  sand  and  finely-sifted 
leaf  soil,  in  which  the  cuttings  are  to  be  inserted.  It  very  frequently 
happens  that  Verbenas  and  Iresines  are  much  infested  by  aphis ;  and, 
when  this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  the  cuttings  must  be  freed  from 
them  before  they  are  inserted,  as  this  will  be  difficult  to  accomplish 
after.    Wherever  there  are  signs  of  insects  upon  the  cuttings,  let  them 
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be  dipped  in  tolerably  strong  tobacco-water,  and  allowed  to  lie  in  a  wet 
Btate  for  half  an  hour  or  more  before  they  are  inserted  in  the  store 
pots.  After  the  cuttings  are  in  their  pota,  they  should  be  well 
watered  with  a  fine-rosed  watering-pot,  to  settle  the  soil  about  them  ; 
and  the  pots  should  then  be  placed  upon  ashes  in  a  frame,  which 
should  be  kept  quite  close,  and  shaded  slightly  during  intense  san- 
shine.  The  cuttings  should  be  well  sprinkled  every  evening,  and  in 
about  a  fortnight  they  will  have  taken  root,  when  they  should  be 
placed  in  the  open  air,  there  to  remain  until  there  are  indications  of 
frost,  when  they  must,  of  course,  be  placed  in  their  winter  quarters. 
This  exposure  to  the  open  air  for  several  weeks  has  a  most  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  health  of  the  cuttings,  giving  them  an  amount  of 
■vigour  and  hardiness  which  enables  them  to  stand  the  cold  of  the 
approaching  winter.  As  regards  the  cuttings  of  the  more  tender 
species  of  bedding  plants,  such  as  the  Alternantheras  and  Coleuses, 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  the  open  air,  as  a 
very  slight  degree  of  frost  will  prove  fatal  to  them  ;  and  it  will  also 
be  necessary  to  winter  such  plants  in  a  temperature  much  higher 
than  that  required  for  Pelargoniams  or  Verbenas. — P.  Grieve,  Cul- 
ford,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Indoor  Truit  Department. 

Vines. — Young  Vines  may  still  be  planted  at  the  present  time, 
and  may  be  expected  to  make  more  progress  in  their  permanent 
quarters  than  if  kept  in  pots  until  next  spring.  If  the  leading  shoot 
has  been  stopped,  as  most  of  them  have  by  this  time,  all  the  side 
shoots  that  appear  likely  to  grow  should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  The 
chief  advantage  in  planting  so  late  in  the  season  is,  that  the  roots 
establish  themselves  in  the  fresh  soil,  and  they  grow  away  much 
more  freely  when  started  the  following  season  than  when  newly 
planted  at  that  time.  Shoots,  which  were  permitted  to  grow  on 
Vines  after  the  fruit  was  cut  should  now  be  cut  back  to  the  point 
whence  they  started,  so  that  the  air  may  circulate  freely,  and 
ripen  the  main  wood.  Where  it  is  seen  that  late  Grapes  are  likely 
to  be  over-crowded,  the  smallest  of  the  berries  should  be  thinned  out 
of  each  bunch,  taking  them  out  of  the  centre,  where  the  berries  are 
most  liable  to  damp.  The  largest  shoulders  on  Alicante  bunches  may 
be  tied  up  with  a  piece  of  matting,  but  should  not  be  taken  up  any 
further  than  is  sufficient  to  leave  the  berries  clear  of  each  other. 
Syrian  and  White  Nice  often  produce  large  shoulders,  which  should 
be  tied  up  in  a  similar  manner.  Where  the  symmetry  of  a  bunch  is 
spoiled  by  a  shoulder,  as  many  are,  take  it  off  altogether.  Early  pot 
Vines  do  not  need  much  water  now  ;  and  any  that  are  still  under 
shade  of  any  kind  must  be  removed  at  once  to  the  most  exposed 
place  available.  Growing  under  shade  may  answer  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  Grapes  must  never  be  ripened  under  shade.  Late  Vines 
in  pots  are  still  growing  freely,  and  should  be  given  an  abundance 
of  well-diluted  manure-water  three  times  a  week. 

Pines. — Plants  intended  to  yield  a  supply  in  November  and 
later,  should  be  showing  fruit  now,  and  the  bottom-heat  applied  to 
these  should  be  kept  at  85°.  If  the  plants  have  been  kept  somewhat 
dry  previously,  give  the  roots  a  thorough  watering  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  seen.  Black  Jamaica  is  one  of  the  best  late  varieties.  Its 
fruit  is  finely  flavoured  in  winter,  and  at  all  other  times.  It  swells, 
colours,  and  ripens  perfectly,  without  sunshine ;  but  the  compara- 
tively small  size  of  its  fruit  is  not  in  its  favour,  and  is,  perhaps,  the 
reason  why  it  is  not  more  extensively  cultivated.  Keep  the  earliest- 
potted  Queens,  successional  Smooth  Cayennes,  and  other  varieties,  well 
supplied  with  water,  and  use  a  little  guano  on  alternate  days.  The 
surface  of  the  plunging  material  of  all  kinds  of  Pines  should  be  kept 
moist  on  hot  days.  Succession  plants  should  also  be  allowed  abund- 
ance of  atmospheric  moisture  whenever  the  weather  is  warm  and 
bright,  and  if  sun  heat  is  skilfully  economised  there  will  be  little  use 
for  fire  heat,  except  during  dull  weather. — J.  Muin. 

Hardy  Fruit. 
Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  have  this  seji,son  made  free  growth,  and 
the  great  difficulty  will  now  be  to  get  such  growth  fully  ripened, 
more  especially  if  the  weather  continues  much  longer  cold,  wet,  and 
sunless.  As  previously  directed,  let  all  superfluous  wood  be  removed, 
that  every  branch  and  bud  may  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  and 
air,  and  this  will,  in  some  measure,  make  up  for  the  loss  of  sunshine. 
Apricots  being  apt  to  ripen  on  one  side  only,  unless  fully  exposed, 
should  have  the  foliage  drawn  aside  or  removed  altogether;  this 
latter  practice  is  not,  however,  to  be  recommended,  and  should  only 
be  resorted  to  when  the  fruit  cannot  be  otherwise  exposed.  Wasps  are 
appearing  in  some  localities  in  large  numbers,  and  due  vigilance  must 
be  exercised  to  keep  them  off  the  fruit,  the  Apricot  being  invariably 
that  first  attacked.  The  best  and,  I  believe,  the  only  remedy,  is  to  seek 
out  their  nests  and  destroy  them.  Squirrels  and  blackbirds  are  also 
partial  to  Apricots,  and  are  sure  to  take  the  best  fruit ;  shooting — ■ 
our   remedy — ia   far   too   good   for  such   dastardly   conduct.      The 


excessive  rains  which  we  have  had  are  causing  the  fruit  to  crack. 
Plums  and  Pears  here  are  also  cracked,  an  evil  for  which  there  is 
virtually  no  remedy,  except  a  change  to  hot  and  dry  weather. 
Occasionally  examine  the  protecting  material  on  Currants  and 
Gooseberries,  which  sometimes  get  destroyed  by  mice.  Should  fine 
weather  set  in  temporarily  remove  such  coverings,  and  allow  the 
fruit  to  get  thoroughly  dry,  as  the  immense  rainfall  (5i  inches  here 
this  month)  must  have  injured  fruit  greatly.  These  remarks,  of 
course,  only  apply  to  fruit  that  is  intended  to  be  kept  for  some  time  ; 
all  other  bush  fruits  should  be  gathered  as  weather  permits. — W. 
WlLDSMlTH,  Heckjield. 


FLOWER  VASE  FOR  A  MANTEL-PIECE. 
Herewith  I  send  you  a  sectional  sketch  of  a  vase  which  I  found 
in  a  village  shop  in  Kent,  and  of  which,  being  near  the  sea,  I  bought 
a  couple  to  use  as  aquaria  for  minute 
marine  objects.  They  answered  this 
purpose  exceedingly  well ;  and,  upon 
suDsequently  trying  their  capabilities 
as  receptacles  for  flowers,  I  found  them 
equally  useful  in  that  way,  so  much  so 
that  I  secured  a  second  pair ;  and  X 
can  assure  you  that  four  of  them  on  a 
mantel-piece,  with  amirror  behind  them, 
form  a  very  pretty  decoration.  At  the 
present  moment  they  contain  wild 
flowers  only,  such  as  Saintfoin,  Chicory, 
Yarrow,  small  Poppies,  yellow  Trefoil, 
Mallow,  yellow  and  white  Galiums, 
Oats,  Canary,  and  other  Grasses,  while, 
for  foliage,  a  small-leaved  Umbellifer 
answers  most  effectively.  The  vases 
are  8  inches  high,  3  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  foot,  and  scarcely  2  inches  across 
the  top.  They  would  also  prove  very 
useful  round  the  centre  decoration  of 
a  dinner-table,  or  placed  near  the  four 
corners.  Flowers,  I  need  scarcely  say, 
are  beautiful  and  interesting  under  all 
circumstances ;  but  in  our  rooms  they 
may  be  said  to  acquire  additional  value, 
and  any  simple  and  inexpensive  vase  in 
which  they  can  be  shown  oft'  to  advan- 
tage, such  as  that  I  have  just  described, 
cannot  fail,  I  think,  to  be  appreciated.  W.  T.  P. 


JAPANESE  GARDEN  PLANTS. 
There  is  no  country  so  rich  iu  desirable  plants  whicli  are 
suited  to  our  climate  as  Japan — witness,  the  vast  nutuber  o£ 
shrubs  and  flowers  which  are  distinguished  as  japonica — and 
there  is  none  where  artificial  gardening  is  carried  universally 
to  such  lengths.  The  beautiful  Lilium  auratum  is  grown  as  a 
vegetable  in  Japan,  the  bulbs  being  eaten  as  we  eat  the  Jeru- 
salem Artichoke ;  the  varieties  of  Lilies  which  flourish  in  the 
country  are  endless.  The  Chrysanthemum  is  the  national 
flower  ;  it  grows  to  a  gigantic  size,  and  is  pickled  in  country 
houses.  A  conventional  representation  of  it  is  the  crest  of 
the  Mikado,  and  the  flower  and  stalk  both  appear  on  their  new 
coinage,  where  it  divides  the  honour  with  the  Paulownia 
iraperialis,  or  Kiri,  which,  on  acoount  of  the  distinctness  of 
its  annual  rings,  was  formerly  used  for  measuring  periods, 
being  planted  at  the  birth  of  a  prince  and  cut  down  at  his 
death,  when  the  number  of  rings  gave  the  years  of  his  age. 
Its  wood  is  distinguished  by  its  extreme  dryness,  a  valuable 
property  in  a  climate  that  is  damp  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  and  it  is  therefore  used  for  sword-scabbards  and  boxes 
for  the  preservation  of  articles  liable  to  rust.  The  Sakura  or 
double-tloworing  Cherry  (Prunus  pseudo-cerasus)  is  cultivated 
everywhere  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  The  fruit-bearing 
Cherry  is  almost  unknown,  and  one  cannot  give  a  Japanese 
a  greater  treat  than  a  dish  of  fine  Cherries.  No  one  who  has 
examined  Japanese  porcelain,  lacquer,  stuffs,  or  coloured 
prints,  can  have  failed  to  observe  what  an  important  part  the 
(iouble-flowering  Cherry  (all  flowers  and  no  leaves)  and  the 
dying  Maple  foliage  play  in  their  landscapes  and  decorations. 
The  early  spring,  when  the  country  is  ablaze  with  the  blos- 
soms of  the  double-flowering  Cherry,  is  a  time  for  universal 
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excursions  aud  pio-nics.  With  their  portable  firo-boxes, 
tobacco  receptacles,  spirit-cases,  and  pic-nic  baskets,  the  whole 
family  goes  afield  and  makes  a  day  of  it.  The  Japanese  are  as 
earne'st  after  botanical  novelties  as  ourselves.  It  seems  strange 
to  them  that  we  think  so  much  of  a  table  vegetable  like  the 
Lilium  auratum,  but  an  accomplished  Japanese  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  who  was  taking  an  Englishman  over  his 
house  and  showing  him  priceless  old  china  and  lacquer, 
sword-blades  and  ivory  carvings,  finally  exhibited  as  a  great 
rarity  an  ordinary  soda-water  bottle  (glass  is  uncommon  in 
Japan) ;  and  bringing  him  into  his  garden,  which  was  a  little 
paradise  of  fantastically-trained  trees,  flowers,  rockeries,  and 
cascades,  expected  supreme  admiration  for  a  plant  of  curly 
Kale  and  a  common  Daisy— an  ever-blooming  Chrysanthemum, 
as  he  called  it — which  were  languishing  side  by  side  in  flower- 
pots.   _^_        J.  O'N. 

Gunnera  soabra  for  the  Wild  Garden.— How  is  it  that  Gun- 
lera  scabra  is  not  more  grown  ?  I  am  certain  that  anyone  who  sees  the 
magnificent  specimen  at  the  top  of  the  herbaceous  department  at 
Kew  will  not  rest  satisfied  without  a  plant  or  two  of  it.  My  plants  are 
only  two  years  old,  but  they  are  growing  very  rapidly  (aa  are  also 
G.  nianicata,  with  nearly  circular  leaves)  in  round  beds,  composed  of 
leaf  mould,  and  shaded  by  tall  trees,  at  the  entrance  to  the  wild 
garden. — Oion. 

Early  blooming  of  Renanthera  coccinea. — Those  intending 
to  bloom  this  beautiful  Orchid  during  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
must  now  remove  it  to  a  Vinery  where  the  fruit  is  just  beginning  to 
ripen,  and  for  this  a  Muscat-house  is  to  be  preferred,  where  it  will 
get  plenty  of  air  and  a  dry  heat.  The  crown  of  the  plant  should  be 
placed  close  to  the  glass  amongst  the  Vine  leaves,  and  if  it  can  be 
placed  tolerably  near  a  rib  to  afford  a  little  shade  from  the  mid. day 
sun  all  the  better.  No  more  water  than  what  will  prevent  it  from 
shrivelliDg  should  be  given,  and  after  October  comes  in  give  none  at 
all.  The  plant  should  not  be  syringed  overhead  at  any  time  ;  a 
Vinery  is  the  best  place  for  it  throughout  the  season  ;  place  a  good 
Hazel  or  Crab. tree  stake  in  the  pot ;  tie  the  plant  to  it,  and,  aa  the 
roots  grow  rapidly,  regnlarly  tie  them  to  the  stake,  and  cover 
them  with  Sphagnum  or  Cocoa-nut  fibre.  Under  this  treatment  it 
has  shown  bloom  with  me  in  November,  and,  growing  in  a  cool 
temperature,  opened  its  blossoms  at  the  end  of  April.  Having  pre- 
viously placed  some  Sphagnum  round,  just  below  the  flower-spike, 
for  it  to  root  into,  I  cut  it  off  below  tho  Sphagnum  and  put  it  into  a 
pot ;  the  old  plant  sent  out  afresh  leader,  and  after  making  13  inches 
of  growth,  showed  bloom  again  in  the  winter  months.  Its  distinct 
colour,  and  the  length  of  ita  blooming  season  render  it  worthy  of 
every  consideration. — James  Smith,  Waterdale,  St.  Helens. 

The  Pelargonium  Society. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
Society,  which  took  place  on  the  22nd  inst.,  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Denny, 
was  able  to  report  a  satisfactory  state  of  the  finances,  a  balance  of 
£20  83.  4d.  remaining  after  paying  the  prizes  awarded  at  the  exhibi. 
tion  on  the  previous  day,  and  all  the  working  expenses.  The  sum 
paid  out  in  prizes  was  £40.  A  hope  was  expressed  that  the  Society, 
now  that  it  had  become  better  known,  might  draw  around  it  more 
abundant  support,  so  that  encouragement  might  be  extended  to  other 
classes  of  Pelargoniums,  besides  the  zonals,  which  was  the  class 
specially  in  view  when  the  Society  was  originally  founded.  It  wag 
also  thought  that  the  inducements  offered  by  the  Society  might  set 
hybridisers  to  work,  and  so  be  the  means  of  obtaining  new  types  of 
this  useful  decorative  family.  The  chairman,  treasurer,  honorary 
secretary,  and  committee  were  re-elected,  the  latter  body  being 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  names  of  Mr.  Andrew  Henderson, 
Mr.  G.  T.  EoUisson,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  West.  At 
a  dinner,  which  took  place  after  the  business  of  the  meeting  was 
over,  a  most  interesting  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  influence  of 
the  pollen  in  cross-breeding,  and  on  other  matters  connected  with  the 
history  and  improvement  of  the  Pelargonium.  Mr.  Pearson  suggested 
that  the  Society  should  endeavour  to  find  and  to  fix  satisfactory  and 
intelligible  names  for  the  different  groups  of  Pelargoniums,  instead 
of  the  inapplicable  ones — show,  fancy,  tricolor,  zonal,  &c. — now  in 
common  use.  In  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  Fancy  Pelargonium, 
Mr.  Cooling  stated  his  belief  that  the  first  variety  of  this  type,  which 
must  have  been  raised  forty  years  ago,  was  one  called  Willoughby. 
anum,  and  that  it  had  been  bred  from  the  ordinary  varieties  of  that 
period  crossed  with  such  sorts  as  Moore's  Victory,  Fair  Helen,  &o., 
Willoughbyanum  being  one  of  the  seedlings  thus  produced.  Mr. 
Williams  urged  that  the  objects  of  the  Society  were  too  restricted,  and 
that  other  flowers  should  be  included  ;  but  this  objection  was  met  by 
the  argument  that  to  extend  the  scope  of  operation  would  require 
more  funds,  and  would  create  a  divided  interest,  whereas  it   was 


better  for  the  Society  to  concentrate  its  present  efforts  on  the  flower 
which  had  been  selected,  and  that  other  elements  would  be  found  in  the 
show  with  which  thatof  this  Society  would  always  be  associated— that 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  example,  as  was  the  case  this  year. 

The  Moss  Campions  (Silene). — These,  though  coming  from  the 
pure  air  of  mountains,  will,  as  a  rale,  thrive  perfectly  in  the  open 
border.  They  will  require  a  well-drained  soil  and  a  position  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  with  plenty  of  water  in  summer.  I  generally 
bury  a  few  large  flints  about  them  when  newly  planted.  S.  alpestris 
and  S.  Schafta  (the  former  with  glistening  white,  and  the  latter 
with  neat  rose-coloured  flowers)  will  thrive  without  any  attention. 
We  have  also  (doing  well  in  open  borders)  S.  aeaulis,  a  firm  mossy 
plant  with  crimson  flowers,  S.  Elizabetha3,  a  rare  species  from  the  Tyrol, 
with  large  rose  and  white  flowers,  S.  Pumilio,  very  like  S.  aeaulis  in 
general  appearance,  but  with  much  larger  flowers. — OxON. 

Hose  Aimee  Vibert. — This  Koso  is  not  so  well  known  as  it 
deserves  to  be,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  vigorous,  hardy,  and 
floriferous  Roses  we  have.  Anyone  possessing  a  wall  that  he  is 
desirous  of  covering,  or  a  place  to  raise  a  pole,  should  grow  this 
charming  Rose.  One  side  of  my  house  (a  tolerably  large  one)  is 
covered  with  its  numerous  pure  white  trusses,  with  from  ten  to 
twenty  blooms  in  each  truss.  It  will  grow  nearly  everywhere.  I 
took  np  the  paving  stones  in  front  of  my  house  for  about  a  foot 
square,  and  planted  it  with  very  little  preparation;  notwithstanding 
this  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  lovely  objects  possible.  The  last 
winter  was  rather  hard  on  it,  and  it  had  to  be  cut  in  in  the  spring,  to 
which,  in  a  measure,  its  present  extraordinary  blooming  qualities  are, 
perhaps,  due.  It  will  throw  up  shoots  from  12  to  20  feet  in  a  season. 
It  will  thus  reach  the  tops  of  pillars  in  a  season,  and  throw  out 
scores  of  blooming  branches  the  following  spring.— Tuos.  Williams, 
Bath  Lodge,  Ormskirk. 

Peas  for  Succession  Sown  at  the  Same  Time.— On  the 
13th  of  March  I  sowed  three  rows  of  Fortyfold,  three  rows  of 
Veitch's  Perfection,  aud  two  rows  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Peas.  On  the  1st 
of  July  I  began  to  gather  from  the  Fortyfold  ;  on  the  12th  from  Ne 
Plus  Ultra;  and  on  the  21st  from  Veitch's  Perfection.  The  two  first 
aro  now  nearly  finished,  but  Veitch's  will  last  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
longer.  All  of  them  are  first. rate  sorts,  both  as  regards  crop  and 
quality.  Fortyfold  grows  6  feet,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  7  feet,  and  Veitch's 
Perfection  4  feet  6  inches  in  height,  all  being  higher  than  usual 
owing  to  so  much  rain.  For  staking  tall  Peas,  I  prefer  the  tops  of 
fast  grown  young  Oaka,  as  other  stakes  aro  apt  to  break  down  under 
wind  and  rain. — J.  GAttLAND,  Killertnn,  Exetir. 

Mr.  Earley's  High-class  Kitchen, Gardening. —I  think 
Mr.  Hobday  has  been  too  kind  to  Mr.  Earley's  book  in  the  last 
number  of  The  Garden.  It  may  be  "  high.class  "  gardening,  but 
there  are  a  good  many  errors,  both  of  omission  and  commission  in  it. 
Some  of  these  are  not  easily  excused  in  a  self-styled  "high  class"  book. 
Mr.  Earley  says  the  Potato  Onion  is  the  same  as  the  Welsh  Onion 
(see  p.  152)  ;  they  are  very  different  things,  as  most  people  know. 
One  is  also  astonished  to  find  that  the  artificial  fertilising  of  the 
Cucumber,  for  which  minute  instructions  are  given,  is  "  high  class  " 
practice.  I  have  grown  Cucumbers,  summer  and  winter,  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  never  had  occasion  to  fertilise  one  yet,  except 
for  seed — the  fewer  seeds  in  Cucumbers  used  for  salad  the  better. 
Different  continental  names  of  vegetables  are  given  at^  hmgth,  while 
such  matters  as  the  formation  and  arrangement  of  the  kitchen  garden, 
rotation  of  crops,  &c.,  are  omitted,  or  hardly  noticed.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  insect  plagues.  We  are  cautioned  about  the  wire-worm 
only,  as  being  the  worst  enemy  of  the  Carrot,  while  it  is  well  known 
that  it  is  the  Carrot-fly  grub  which  does  the  mischief  generally. 
Peaa  are  recommended  for  cultivation  that  are  not  in  commerce. 
"Felicitoua"  and  "  nou.telicitous "  are  terms  applied  to  soils; 
according  to  Walker,  these  mean  "happy"  aud  "unhappy,"  but 
according  to  Mr.  Earley  they  mean  clay  or  loam,  or  light  or  heavy 
soil.  One  would  not  notice  these  matters  so  much  were  it  not  for  the 
pretentious  title  of  the  book.  The  author  is  a  good  kitchen  gardener, 
and  ought  to  have  done  better,— A  Modern  Kitchen  Gardener. 


Shading  for  a  Camellia-house.— I  have  a  Camcllia-hoase  awkward  m 
shape  anddifflcult  to  shade.  I  should,  therefore,  be  much  obhged  it  some  of 
your  readers  could  give  me  any  information  respecting  a  kind  of  glass  that 
would  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  shading.— Solo. 

Geranium  armenum.— This  showy  and  handsome  species  has  agam  been 
most  strikingly  beautiful  with  mo  during  the  last  few  weeks.  It  is  to  my  mind 
one  of  the  best  plants  which  Messrs.  Backhouse  have  yet  sent  out.  Its  bushy 
compact  growth  and  long-continued  inflorescence,  consisting  of  great  magenta- 
coloured  blooms  make  it  one  of  tho  most  vjiluablo  plants  that  can  be  grown.— 
H.  HiEPUE  Crewe,  Vravton-Beanchimp  Rcclory,  Tring. 

Sweet  Peas  Best  Sown  in  Autumn.— The  advantage  of  sowing  Sweet  Peas 
in  autumn,  so  as  to  get  an  early  bloom  the  following  year  is  not  known  wel 
enough.  I  have  every  year  vigorous  hedge-like  lines  of  Sweet  Peas— splendid 
in  their  profusion  of  bloom— and  this  I  owe  to  sowing  late  in  summer,  or  early  in 
autumn,  instead  of  in  spring.  Sweet  Peas  are  quite  hardy  and  stand  with  me 
any  winter,  no  matter  how  long  or  severe.— W.  R,  S . 
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JOHN  STANDISH. 
We  announce  witli  regret  the  death  of  this  able  and  well-known  nnrsery- 
man,  which  took  place  at  his  residence  at  Ascot  on  Saturday  last.  Mr. 
Standish  was  born  in  Yorkshire  on  the  2oth  of  March,  1814,  and  at  the 
age  of  twelve  remored  with  his  parents  to  Calne,  in  "Wiltshire,  where  his 
father  held  an  appointment  at  Bowood  under  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 
It  was  there  that  he  gained  his  first  instruction  in  gardening.  After  his 
apprenticeship  was  finished,  he  went  to  Bagshot  Park,  where  Mr.  Toward 
was  then  gardener  to  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  and  under  him  acted  as 
foreman  till  he  commenced  business  for  himself  as  a  nurseryman  at 
Bagshot.  Mr.  Standish  was  an  assiduous  hybridiser,  and  one  of  his  first 
achievements  in  that  way  was  Tuchsia  Standishii,  a  fine  dark  variety,  the 
result  of  crossing  F.  fulgens  with  F.  globosa.  This  is  stated  to  have  been 
in  1839 ;  and  soon  after  that  he  raised  Calceolaria  Standishii,  one  of  the 
first  of  the  prettily  spotted  herbaceous  kinds.  Many  other  genera  of 
plants  formed  the  subjects  of  Mr.  Standish's  experiments,  and  notaljly 
the  Rhododendron,  of  which  he  raised  many  beautiful  varieties.  It  was 
to  Mr.  Standish,  then  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Noble,  that  Mr.  Fortune 
entrusted  the  raising,  propagation,  and  distribution  of  his  Japanese  and 
Chinese  plants  on  his  second  expedition  to  the  East,  and  it  was  through 
him  that  some  of  the  most  familiar  trees  and  plants  of  our  gardens 
were  first  distributed.  In  1862  Mr.  Standish  removed  from  Bagshot  to 
Ascot,  where  he  formed  an  entirely  new  nursery  on  a  more  extensive  scale. 

John  Standish  was  one  of  those  men,  not  multitudinous,  whom  we 
seem  to  know  and  esteem  when  first  we  meet  them.  Like  a  Bank  of 
England  note,  he  was  payable  at  sight.  Tall  and  broad,  in  his  prime, 
there  was  a  manliness  in  his  presence,  a  pleasant  kindliness  in  big  face, 
and  a  heartiness  and  geniality  in  his  manner,  which  made  one  wish 
at  once  to  count  him  as  a  friend.  And  there  was  always  that  enthu- 
siasm and  liopef  ulness  in  his  words  which  proved  him  to  be  a  true  florist — ■ 
one  whom  no  disappointments  could  ever  dismay,  and  _  no  amount  of 
success  could  quite  satisfy.  If  you  criticised  one  of  his  seedlings,  he 
acknowledged  its  faults  cheerfully,  because  he  was  confident  in  his  power 
to  expel  them  ;  and,  if  you  praised,  "  Well,  yes  it  was  pretty,  but  it  was 
nothing  to  that  which  was  to  follow."  Successful  as  he  was  with  flower 
and  fruit,  his  Fuchsias,  his  Roses,  his  Rhododendrons,  and  his  Grapes,  the 
past  and  the  present  were  with  him  as  nothing  compared  with  those 
visions  of  beauty,  which  his  brave  ambition  saw.  It  gave  one  new 
courage  and  a  bright  hope  to  hear  John  Standish  talk  of  what  we 
gardeners  might  do,  and  what  we  gardeners  ought  to  do,_  with  all  our 
modern  improvements  in  combination  with  the  experience  of  the 
past.  He  was  liberal,  open,  both  as  to  hand  and  heart,  a  "generous 
Briton" — not  in  public-house  phraseology,_  though  he  was  given  to 
hospitality,  and  happily  social,  within  the  limits  of  becoming  mirth,  but 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  He  did  not  grudge  information  to  those 
who  asked  from  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  not  for  a  love  of  gain.  He 
made  no  evasion  or  reservation  to  those  who  were  gardeners  at  heart,  as 
he'was.  With  his  advice,  with  his  plants,  in  any  way  he  could,  he  would 
help  beginners.  When  I  happened  to  mention  my  intention  of  erecting 
a  Vinery — "  If  you  will  buy  your  wood  and  glass,"  said  he,  "  you  shall 
have  my  mason  and  carpenter  to  work  them,  and  then  I'll  send  you  some 
Vines."  I  most  thankfully  accepted  the  first  proposal,  and,  thanks  to  him 
and  his  two  clever  artisans,  who  came  at  once  from  Bagshot  to  Caunton, 
no  near  distance,  I  have  had  for  many  years,  during  ten  months  out  of 
the  twelve,  an  abundant  supply  of  Grapes.  And  still  there  bloomsin  my 
garden,  and  will  bloom  so  long  as  that  garden  is  mine,  the  Rose  which  he 
imported  from  France,  and  to  which,  believing  it  to  be  of  superior  excel- 
lence, and  with  a  fraternal  kindness,  which  he  knew  would  please  me,  he 
gave  the  name  of  Reynolds  Hole.  "  Old  Standish  "  (as  we  who  liked  him 
best  used  to  call  him)  did  not  live  to  be  old  in  years,  but  the  memory  of  a 
true  florist  and  a  true  friend  will  long  survive  him  in  many  a  pleasant 
garden,  and  in  many  a  faithful  heart.  Samuel  Reynolds  Hole. 

Caunton  Manor, 


from  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  the  following 
eS'ect — "1.  That  the  society  should  raise  its  annual  income  from  sub- 
scriptions to  £10,000,  an  amount  that  would  provide  adequately  for  the 
promotion  of  the  science  and  the  encouragement  of  the  practice  ot  horti- 
culture, and  for  the  eflicient  maintenence  of  the  gardens.  2.  Ihat  the 
Commissioners  should  waive  the  imminent  forfeiture  of  the  lease  tor  non- 
payment of  rent  for  a  suflicient  period  to  give  the  society  an  opportunity 
of  re-establishing  itself."  The  Commissioners  accepted  this  proposal  as 
the  basis  of  an  arrangement. 

The  New  Forest.— The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  appointed  to  enquire  into  _  and  report  on  the  present 
condition  of  aS'airs  in  the  New  Forest  and  into  the  operation  of  the 
Deer  Removal  Act,  1851,  and  particularly  into  the  exercise  and  eflect  of 
the  powers  of  enclosure  given  by  that  Act,  has  been  published  as  alar- 
liamentary  paper,  No.  341.  The  resolutions  to  which  the  Committee 
have  come,  and  which  they  have  agreed  to  report  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  are  as  follows  :-"  That  the  New  Forest  shall  remain  open 
and  unenclosed,  except  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  expedient  to  maintain 
the  existing  right  of  the  Crown  to  plant  trees.  That  the  ancient  orna- 
mental woSds  and  trees  shall  be  carefully  preserved,  and  the  character  of 
the  scenery  shall  be  maintained.  The  powers  of  enclosure  conferred  by 
statute  shall  be  exercised  only  on  that  area  which  has  hitherto  been 
taken  in  at  various  times,  and  been  either  kept  or  thrown  out  under  the 
Acts  9  and  10  Wilham  III.,  c.  36,  4S  George  III.,  c.  /2,  and  the  Deer 
Removal  Act,  1851.  That  the  Crown  should  retain  the  power  of  keepmg 
16,000  acres  of  growing  timber  and  trees  planted  under  the  Acts  of 
William  III.  and  1851  at  aU  times  under  enclosure,  and  the  Crown  be 
entitled  to  enclose  and  throw  out  at  will  any  portion  of  the_  area  over 
which  the  powers  of  planting  are  to  be  exercised,  with  =^  Ji^w  t°  ™ 
unrestricted  use  in  such  manner  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  for  the 
most  profitable  growth  of  timber  and  trees,  but  that  the  ro  ling  power 
over  the  open  portion  of  the  forest  not  now  planted  or  enclosed  under 
the  Acts  William  III.  or  1851  should  cease." 


A  Garden  Contractor  sent  to  Gaol.— Vice-Chancellor  Hall 
hn.d  before  him  the  other  day  the  case  of  "Allen  v.  Martin."  The 
plaintiff  is  a  trustee  of  the  will  of  Lord  Southampton,  and  in  the  latter 
end  of  last  year  he  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  defendant  Martin, 
under  which  the  latter  undertook  to  raise  the  south  onclosuro  of  Euston 
Square,  and  to  lay  out  that  piece  of  ground  as  a  garden.  The  only  thing 
Martin  did,  however,  was  to  raise  the  level  of  the  enclosure  by  means  of 
rubbish  which  he  put  there,  the  smell  from  which  made  the  surrounding 
dwellings  almost  uninhabitable.  The  defendant  had  been  warned  by  an 
injunction  previously  granted  against  him  to  do  what  he  had  undertaken 
to  do  by  his  contract ;  but  he  did  not  do  it,  and  now  a  motion  was  made  to 
commit  him  for  contempt  of  court,  the  contempt  being  his  neglect  to 
obey  the  injunction.  Tho  vice-chancellor  granted  an  order  to  commit  the 
defendant  to  gaol. 

The  Future  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society.— The 
Prince  of  Wales  presided  the  other  day,  at  Marlborough  House,  over  a 
■meeting  of  her  Ma.jesty's  Commissioners  for  tho  Exhibition  of  1851. 
There  were  present — The  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Carnavon,  Lord  Granville,  Lord  Aberdare,  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Sir  William  Knoylles,  Mr.  Playfair, 
Sir  William  Anderson,  Sir  Francis  Sandford,  Mr.  Edgar  Bowring,  Mr. 
John  Evans,  Mr.  Field  Gibson,  General  Ponsonby,  General  Probyn,  and 
Major-General  Scott,  secretary.  Sir  Henry  Thring  attended  the  meeting 
at  the  request  of  the  president.   The  Commissioners  considered  a  proposal 


SmVelia  marilandica.-This  is  abeautiful  and  brilliant  perennial  in  amolst 
neS'^^OTderwfth  handsome  flowers,  red  outside,  and  yellow  withm  It  is  Tory 
Somseen,Tnd  It  is  very  impatient  of  transplanting.    It  grows  about  afoot 

rar^^sfn'uSb'er^r  flower/hrth"no\Twn  to  have  been  borne  by  this  plant  at 

Lnder,  I  constderlt  to  be  in  all  respects  an  excellent  addition  to  our  Lettuces.- 
D.  T.  Fish,  Bni-v  Sf.  Edmunds.  ,    ,,  .      .  ,  „, 

Eve  fine  pitchers,  and  seven  had  been  cutoff  that  morning  makmg  m  all  thnty 

thfd^ls?rS;^ff.^rcing  these     They  would  c^^^^^^^^ 

!??dSS'HrSrs?"rint?Xr'yVngtLt'VwV"S'cx^pe^^ 

■^"t he' Potato  Disease -This  is  spreading  with  fearful  rapiaity-patcheB  of 

Snscious  of  our  inability  to  cope  with  it.-A.  Db.k  JF.Jfo.f. 

Strawberries  that  Resist  Wet  -T^-  "klg^f:  goT"?ieTof 's^^tisS 
5ifec:ftdmi^arD=;Sd^s"Blt^on'^lt?e^V|k?)°,'anSl  tie  old  Eh.a.  These,  I 
think,  are  superior  to  all  the  new  kinds.-lUMULEE.         ...„„,,_„..  bi„. 

Blue  Asphcdeh-Wl^n^Mr^^R-^- J-,,,-p-  ^,,  ^ 

Asphodel"  on  Monte  Maiio   lam  strOT^^^         P  flowers  and  flower- 

t^^T^lMliir^  SISf^STer-TaLt^annotbc  said  of  any  Asphode..- 

Vines  Not  Fi^^™"?.    ^  h^ve  a  s  J         ^^^  ^^         jj^^^  ^^^  y 

^rc^n^eiThJn'^jrn^ofgg^^^^^ 

°ard"f™m\TtlI.g^"^el?e^r!/r"^^ 

respecting  them  I  shal  be  gM.-O.T,iy^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^,^_^ 

Young  Winter  Carrots.  y™°^  "j  ^^^^^  ^^  the  first  week  in  August 
winter  months  th^in  yo,™g,'^"/,°S-  ind  commence  drawing  them  in  October, 
outside,  on  a  f°"'l^  b°r^^"' P^^fi^'^i^^^lX    Sey^^^^  both  as  a  dish, 

Hi  ^uurin rm'ny forSsTo?  ^u'i"o\etof iecoraLn  that  they  have  become 
nnifn  ji  npnpRsitv. — R.  Gilbert, -Bfn-^/itry. 
^:;:o;r^^.;-otyct^s.n^a.s^^^^ 

?ry^dB™o1ig'Telds'aUhis'S?  seaTon\jaly  26th)  one  barrel  of  good-sized 

a  conspicuous  object  m  the  late  ^I'l'^S,'""',     „i„,iied  with  small  snow-whito 

tT,rb^r"e°eranXoSistas^T^^^^^^^^^ 
Drayfov-Beanchtmp  Htdory,  Tring. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
WMoh  does  mend  nature  :  change  it  rather  :  but 
The  a  rt  itself  is  Natusb," — B 


VARIETIES  OP  PERFUME  IN  THE  ROSE. 
In  Roses  there  is  a  national  interest  ;  their  scents  are 
especially  interesting,  and,  I  am  sure,  to  none  more  so  than  to 
our  lady  gardeners,  whose  delicacy  of  discrimination  in  matters 
o£  perfume  will  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  us  in  discussing 
this  subject.  The  well-known  perfumes  of  Mignonette,  Musk, 
Heliotrope,  Verbena,  Violet,  Orange-blossom,  and  others  are 
highly  prized  by  most  people ;  but  the  same  peculiar  scents 
are  maintained  by  them  all  the  world  over ;  while  the  Rose, 
queen  of  all,  is  uusurpased  in  the  variety  of  its  perfume. 
Having,  during  many  years,  given  much  attention  to  this 
subject,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  make  a  classification  of 
distinct  types  of  Rose  scents  ;  asking  your  readers  to  bear  with 
me  in  this,  the  first  attempt  that  has  ever  been  made  of  this 
kind.  I  would  here  enumerate  some  seventeen  varieties, 
beginning  with  the  well-known  Sweet  Briar: — 1,  Sweet  Briar, 
the  garden  variety ;  2,  Moss  Rose-bud  scent,  common  Moss 
and  others  of  that  family;  3,  Austrian  Briar,  Copper,  Austrian, 
and  others  of  that  section ;  4,  Musk  Rose,  Narcissus,  Old 
Musk,  and  others  ;  5,  Myrrh-scented,  Ayrshire,  splendens  ;  6, 
China  Rose  scent,  an  astringent  refreshing  scent,  old  monthly 
China  and  many  others ;  7,  Damask  Perpetual  scent.  Rose 
d^  Roi,  &c. ;  8,  Scotch  Rose  scent,  the  early  double  Scotch  ; 
9,  Violet-scented,  White  Banksia ;  10,  Old  Cabbage-scented, 
the  well-known  double  Provence;  11,  Otto  Perpetual 
scent,  Charles  Letebvre,  Madame  Knorr,  &o.  ;  12,  true 
Perpetual  scent,  Chabrillaud,  Pierre  Netting,  &c. ;  13,  Old  Tea 
scent,  the  old  yellow  Tea  or  Magnolia  Rose,  and  others— almost 
unpleasantly  strong  for  some  tastes :  14,  Sweet  Tea  scent,  Gou- 
bault,  Devoniensis,  Mardchal  Niel,  &c. ;  15,  Hybrid  Tea  scent, 
La  France ;  Bessie  Johnson  is  closely  allied  to  this  ;  16, 
Nectarine  or  fruit  scent,  Socrates,  Jaune  Desprez,  Aline 
Sisley,  &c. ;  17,  a  new  variety  which  I  would  name  the  Verdier 
scent,  represented  more  or  less  by"  all  the  Victor  Verdier 
hybrids,  such  as  Eugenie  Verdier,  Castellane,  Countess  of 
Oxford,  Marie  Finger,  and  many  others  of  recent  introduction. 
Some  compare  this  slight  but  peculiar  perfume  to  that  of 
Apples  ;  I  think  it  might  be  described  as  a  delicate  Rose  scent, 
with  a  "  suspicion"  of  turpentine  about  it,  pleasantly  blended. 
The  petals  of  the  highly-scented  varieties  have  on  their  inner 
surface  minute  perfume  glands,  or  vessioles,  containing  the 
highly  volatile  essence,  under  the  microscope  distinctly  visible. 
Those  on  the  foliage  of  Sweet  Briar  and  sepals  of  the  Moss 
Rose  may  almost  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  So  that  with  the 
microscope  and  good  olfactory  practice,  the  interesting  ques- 
tion, "  Which  are  the  sweetest  Roses  ?"  may  be  readily  settled. 
To  my  taste,  and  by  the  same  rule,  the  following  are  the  most 
deliciously  and  powerfully  scented  of  all  Roses,  viz. ; — La 
France,  Goubault,  Devoniensis,  Marechal  Niel,  Bessie  Johnson, 
Madame  Knorr,  Pierre  Netting,  and  Charles  Lefebvre.  As  a 
rule  nearly  all  the  dark  Roses  are  sweet-scented.  To  unstop 
Nature's  finest  bottle  of  Rose-scent,  remove  the  cap  in  hot 
weather  from  a  "  pasted  "  full-blown  bud  of  La  France,  or  even 
the  Old  Cabbage,  and  the  flower  will  instantly  expand,  throwing 
out  a  surprising  volume  of  fragrance.  Roses  after  they  have 
been  gathered  a  short  time,  appear  to  give  off  more  perfume. 
Again,  Roses  blooming  under  glass  usually  give  off  more 
than  those  of  the  same  kinds  blooming  in  the  open  air. 
Toi-iiuay.  Heney  Curtis. 


LILY  GROWING  EXTRAORDINARY. 

We  have  frequently  recommended  that  Lilies  should  bpplonied 
in  Rhododendron  beds,  the  soil  and  slight  shelter  and  shade  of 
the  shrubs  assisting  them  perfectly.  We  had,  however,  no 
idea  of  the  splendid  results  to  be  in  this  way  obtained 
till  we  saw  Mr.  Mcintosh's  garden  at  Duneevan,  Oatlands,  the 
other  day.  Here  Lilium  auratum,  planted  near  the  margin  of 
masses  of  Rhododendron,  attains  an  astonishing  degree  of 
vigour,  and  sends  up  such  noble  pillars  of  its  huge  blooms  as 


we  have  never  seen  equalled  byany  other  plant,  whether  grown 
under  glass  or  in  the  open  air.  Each  noble  tuft  of  Lilies,  well 
defined,  tells  as  well  in  the  picturesque  garden  landscape  of 
the  place  as  well-grown  and  well-placed  trees  of  the  variegated 
Maple  do.  The  smallest  and  most  recently-planted  specimens 
are  from  5  to  6  feet  high,  while  the  old-established  plants 
range  from  9  to  11  feet  high,  so  that  one  has  to  look  up  at 
the  colossal  bouquet  of  flowers  borne  by  each  plant  of  this 
noble  Lily.  From  110  to  140  full-sized  blooms  are  borne  by 
each  tuft  (originally  one  bulb).  Some  few  of  the  plants  have 
now  past  out  of  flower,  others  are  yet  to  open,  while  the 
majority  are  in  the  full  glory  of  blossom ;  the  varieties  show 
such  a  variation  as  to  the  time  of  fJowering  that  their  season 
here  lasts  nearly  three  months.  The  beds  are  on  a  steep  bank, 
they  are  for  the  most  part  of  sandy  peat,  with  wet  sand 
within  2  feet  of  the  surface,  and  the  garden  is  perfectly  shel- 
tered from  all  strong  wmds.  No  examples  of  Lilies  in  pots,  as 
seen  at  our  best  shows,  give  the  faintest  idea  of  the  specimens 
in  this  garden,  or  of  their  extraordinary  effect  in  the  garden 
landscape.  With  such  effects  from  one  single  Lily  we  may 
well  expect  great  aid  from  them  in  the  embellishments  of  the 
gardens  of  the  future. 


MY  WILD  GARDEN. 

The  most  showy  part  of  my  wild  garden  at  the  present  time 
consists  of  about  20  feet  square,  filled  with  the  two  following 
vigorous  plants,  Galega  officinalis  alba  and  G.  orientalis,  with 
white  and  lilac  pea-shaped  flowers  respectively.  They  are 
smothered  in  bloom  and  most  effective ;  and  growing,  as  they  do, 
to  nearly  5  feet  high,  are  more  fitted  for  naturalisation  in  the 
garden  proper.  In  the  latter  (in  a  rich  border)  they  grow 
taller,  over  6  feet,  and  display  more  leaf  and  less  flower  than 
in  the  Grass  in  a  wild  place.  They  are  easily  increased  by  seed 
or  division.  In  front  of  them  are  clumps  of  Phloxes ;  and  they 
are  flanked  on  one  side  by  the  tall-growing  and  handsome 
Pascalia  glauca,  and  on  the  other  by  varieties  of  Helianthus, 
and  by  Polygonum  cuspidatum.  The  whole  forms  a  very 
striking  autumn  bed,  and  the  Grass  grows  right  up  to  the 
plants,  so  that  no  earth  is  visible ;  and  backed  up,  as  they  are, 
by  Irish  Yews,  the  contrast  between  the  dark  green  of  the 
latter  and  the  bright  colour  of  the  former  is  very  good.  A 
very  effctive  bed  here  consisted  (the  beauty  is,  of  course,  over 
now)  of  100  bulbs  of  Allium  Moly  interspersed  with 
fifty  early-blooming  purple  Gladioli.  The  whole  bed  was 
carpeted  with  that  most  useful  plant,  Sedum  acre  aureum, 
and  the  contrast  of  the  yellow  Alliums  and  Sedums  with  the 
Gladioli  was  extremely  good.  We  do  not  look  on  the  Sow 
Thistles  as  by  any  means  our  friends,  and  would  sooner  have 
their  room  than  their  company ;  but  one  of  them  is,  I  think, 
worthy  of  a  place  in  a  wild  garden — viz.,  Mulgedium  Plumieri, 
a  tall  composite  6  feet  high,  with  blue  flowers,  very  much  in 
appearance  like  those  of  the  Chicory  (Cichorium  Intybus). 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  leaf  in  comparison  with  the  flower,  but 
it  is  distinct  enough  for  trial  in  a  large  place.  The  Monardas, 
generally  called  Bergamots,  are  now  well  in  flower,  and  are 
showy  ornaments  to  the  garden.  M.  didyma,  with  scarlet 
flowers  in  whorls,  is  perhaps  the  best,  and  looks  well  behind 
low  shrubs,  as  well  as  in  the  mixed  border.  There  are  several 
varieties,  and  perhaps  all  should  be  grown,  particularly  one 
with  violet-coloured  flowers,  which  grows  very  vigorously  ;  but 
none  of  them  come  up  to  the  scarlet  one.  I  tried  them  under 
the  shade  of  trees  in  a  thin  wood,  but  found  they  did  not  do 
nearly  so  well  as  when  fully  exposed,  and  have,  consequently, 
moved  them.  I  do  not  think  the  old  Rose  Campion  (Agro- 
stemma  coronaria)  is  sufficiently  appreciated.  One  seldom 
sees  it  now-a-days ;  but,  as  we  have  it  here,  it  is  most  valuable. 
Growing  in  great  patches  of  crimson,  with  grey  leathery 
leaves,  it  now  lights  up  a  dryhill-side  in  the  wild  garden, 
and  has  been  in  bloom  for  nearly  two  months.  Grown  in  the 
garden  proper,  it  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a  biennial, 
but  on  a  gravelly  hill  is  a  true  perennial,  and,  in  addition, 
remains  much  longer  in  bloom.  I  believe  it  would  flourish  in 
the  most  wretchedly  dry  soil.  It  is  so  easily  raised  fi'om  seed 
that  it  should  be  grown  largely  in  any  place  where  there  is 
room  for  it  to  be  planted  in  quantities.  A  double  form 
(crimson)  is  very  good.     There  is  also  a  white,  and  a  white 
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and  red,  variety,  which,  are  useful  for  associating  with  the 
highly-coloured  one,  but  are  certainly  not  neai-ly  so  good  as 
the  old  form.  Cannas  look,  to  my  miud,  much  better  when  in 
clumps  of  four  and  five  than  in  the  immense  masses  one  sees 
of  them  in  some  of  the  London  Parks,  but  I  think  the  happiest 
effect  is  when  an  odd  one  starts  up  here  and  there  amongst 
the  perennials  of  the  mixed  border.  A  shilling  packet  of 
seed  would  yield  quite  enough  plants,  which  (though  not  named 
sorts)  are  quite  good  enough  for  any  garden,  and,  as  they  will 
flower  the  first  year  from  seed  if  raised  on  heat,  there  can  be 
no  excuse  for  their  absence  from  the  mixed  border.  They  are, 
of  course,  indispensable  for  the  wild  garden,  where  they  will 
come  up  year  after  year  if  on  a  porous  bottom,  and  protected 
with  some  dead  leaves  or  litter.  There  are,  as  many  of  your 
readers  no  doubt  have  experienced,  many  hardy  perennials, 
which,  individually,  or  as  single  plants,  have  little  or  no 
beauty  to  recommend  them,  but  the  same  plants,  when 
grown  in  large  masses  may  have  a  fine  effect ;  and  here  it  is 
that  the  wild  garden  is  so  useful.  The  common  Bluebell, 
when  carpeting  a  shrubbery  or  thin  wood,  shows  us  how 
Nature  likes  massing  her  colours  ;  and,  still  better,  when 
thickly  planted,  is  the  beautiful  Anemone  apennina.  I  have 
never  seen  anything  much  prettier  than  some  of  the  woods  in 
south  Italy,  towards  the  latter  end  of  April,  particularly  those 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road  from  Amalfi  to  La  Cava  after 
leaving  the  main  road  from  the  former  place  to  Salerno.  The 
ground  was  literally  covered  with  the  sky-blue  of  A.  apennina, 
occasionally  mixed  with  rosy  Cyclamen,  and  was  worth  a  long 
journey  to  admire.  It  was  raining  heavily,  but  I  could  not 
resist  carrying  off  a  quantity  of  bulbs,  on  the  chance  of  some 
of  them  not  resenting  their  untimely  removal,  and  conse- 
quently was  not  surprised  at  only  seeing  about  a  dozen  show 
up  this  last  spring.  I  brought  them  over  last  year.  However, 
I  made  a  bargain  afterwards  with  a  Neapolitan  nurseryman, 
who  in  the  autumn  sent  me  over  a  quantity  of  both  Cyclamen 
and  Anemone.  There  are  also  quantities  of  a  rose-coloured 
Anemone  growing  with  A.  apennina,  but  these  were  found  in 
the  greatest  abundance  along  the  Sorrento  coast,  and  in  the 
island  of  Capri.  Now,  there  is  no  reason  why  both  these 
Anemones  should  not  be  grown  in  equal  abundance  in  our  thin 
shrubberies,  where  they  would  be  as  free  as  the  common  Wood 
Anemone.  There  are  a  few  places  where  this  has  been  done  on 
a  small  scale,  but  to  do  so  we  must  be  able  to  procure  roots  at 
less  than  2s.  Od.  or  3s.  per  dozen.  I  have  found  few  subjects 
better  or  more  effective  for  a  wild  garden  than  masses  of  the 
common  Sweet  William  (Dianthus  barbatus),  which  we  grow 
here  in  large  quantities  in  every  shade  of  colour,  from  dark 
purplish-crimson  to  white.  They  seed  themselves  very  freely, 
if  they  hnve  the  least  chance  ;  and,  if  planted  in  any  light  dry 
soil  become  nearly,  or  quite,  perennials  ;  at  all  events,  they  have 
bloomed  here  for  three  seasons  in  succession,  massed  in  front 
of  the  Rose  Campion  (both  flowering  at  the  same  time,  and  for 
a  long  time  in  succession).  A  mixed  packet  of  seeds  would 
produce  a  number  of  plants  in  every  shade.  This  reminds  me 
that  when  one  day  speaking  of  Ware's  new  double  Sweet 
William  (Dianthus  magnificus),  a  cottager  told  me  that 
she  had  quite  double  plants  of  it  for  years  ;  and  had,  in  fact, 
only  lost  them  during  the  last  year  or  so.  As,  however,  I  had 
never  seen  them,  I  simply  state  the  fact  as  told  me,  premising 
only  that  the  cottager  in  question  has  always  been  an  enthu- 
Biastic  lover  of  flowers.  Oxon. 


Cnltnre  of  Nierembergia  rivnlaris.— What  is  the  best  method  ot  culti- 
valiiif;  this  pretty  Nieromberffia  ?  The  description  ot  it  in  "  Alpine  Flowers  " 
has  piven  mo  a  great  desire  to  grow  it,  but  hitherto  my  attempts  to  do  so  havo 
proved  unauccosstul.  What  soil  and  what  situation  are  best  for  it,  and 
should  it  be  grown  in  the  full  sun  or  in  partial  shade  ?— Ubk.  [About  London, 
this  plant  thrives  in  borders  or  on  the  rock-garden  in  any  ordinary  open  soil. 
Further  north,  it  may  require  more  heat  than  the  open  garden  enjoys.  Some 
of  our  readers  will  probably  give  theft"  experience  in  other  districts.] 

Flowering  of  an  American  Aloe  at  Wevmonth.— There  is  now  flowering 
here  a  flno  specimen  of  Agave  amcricana.  It  is  about  thirty  years  old,  and 
has  been  planted  out-of-doors  twenty-three  years.  Itj  (lower-stem  is  now 
23  feet  high,  but  the  flowers  are  not  yet  expanded.  The  plant  stands  about 
10  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and  within  about  15  yards  of  the  sea.  Its 
base  is  2  feet  in  diameter  ;  its  height,  to  the  top  of  the  leaves,  is  8  feet ;  length 
of  leaves,  from  -1  to  6  feet,  and  about  9  to  10  inches  wide  at  their  middle.  It 
is,  probably,  the  youngest  specimen  that  has  ever  flowered  in  this  country.— 
Joirif  BcoTT. 

Mistletoe  on  Eose.— A  correspondent  of  the  "Field"  states  that  he  has 
a  Rose  tree  with  a  bunch  ot  Mistletoe  growing  out  ot  it  about  2  fe»t  from  tha 
root.    The  plant  is  apparently  (juitc  healthy.    Is  this  a  common  occiirreneo  ? 


NOTES    OF    THE   WEEK, 

The  reports  of  the  state  of  the  fruit  crops  throughout  tho 

country,  which  we  publish  this  day,  have  an  unusual  interest  this 
year  from  the  notes  on  the  kinds  of  fruit  that  succeed  best  in  each 
locality.  These  notes,  and  the  reports  generally,  are  the  results  of 
the  observations  of  the  best  fruit-growers  in  the  country.  Amateur 
readers  may,  with  advantage,  note  the  varieties  which  have  proved 
most  worthy  of  culture  in  the  various  districts. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  of  Weybridge  Heath,  has  sent  us  speci. 

mens  of  the  beautiful  Lilium  Leichtlini,  one  of  the  most  graceful 
and  prettily  coloured  of  all  the  recently  introduced  Lilies,  and  one 
destined  to  prove  a  valuable  ornament  to  our  gardens. 

Two  fine  Ei'yngiums,  of  the  Pine-apple-leaved  section,   are 

now  in  flower  at  Kew,  in  a  shrubbery  near  the  "  rock-work." 
Eryngiums  of  this  type  are  likely  to  prove  effective  ornaments  iu 
our  gardens  in  the  warmer  districts. 

Mil.  Hill,   Keele  Hall,  has  sent  us  cut  specimens  of  Clero- 

dendron  Balfourii  loaded  with  jet  black  fruit,  partly  surrounded  by 
rosy-lilao-coloured  bracts,  and  half-covered  by  an  orange-scarlet 
arillus,  which  gives  the  fruit  an  attractive  and  novel  appearance. 

Mr.  Maw,  who  has  been  absent  during  the  last  three  weeks 

on  a  botanical  tour  through  the  Lombardy  Alps,  has  just  got  back 
with  capital  results,  including  a  good  supply  of  Primula  daonensia 
(CEnensis  of  Thomas),  which  is,  we  think,  new  to  cultivation. 

A    NEW    volume   of   Dr.   J.    T.    Boswell     Syrae's    "  English 

Botany"  is  advertised  as  in  preparation.  It  will  contain  the  Ferns, 
Fern  allies,  and  some  additional  plants,  together  with  a  general 
index  to  the  whole  work,  which  is  one  of  the  best  yet  published  ou 
English  botany. 

■ At  Woodditton,  Suffolk,  Amy  Swann,  the  wife  of  a  labourer, 

aged  thirty.two,  and  Jane  Swann,  her  daughter,  aged  thirteen,  per. 
sisted  in  eating  some  Fungi,  under  the  impression  that  they  were 
Mushrooms.  The  result  was  that  they  both  died  after  two  dajs' 
considerable  suffering.     Mrs.  Swann's  infant  child  has  since  died. 

• — • —  News  has  just  reached  us  of  the  death  ot  M.  Andre  Leroy, 
of  Angers,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  horticulturists  of  the  age. 
His  nursery  at  Angers  is  one  of  the  great  gardens  of  the  world,  and 
his  noble  "  Dictionary  of  Pomology  "  is  a  work  far  more  precions 
than  anything  the  puny  efforts  of  our  pomologists  in  this  country 
have  yet  produced. 

OwiMG  to   the  probability  that  the  Potato  disease  will    bo 

prevalent  this  autumn,  Messrs.  Hooper  are  of  opinion  that  their 
Potato  competition,  at  present  fixed  to  take  place  on  the  10th  of 
November,  sbonld  be  held  earlier  than  that  date — say  in  "  September, 
or  thereabouts."  This  change  Messrs.  Hooper  believe  will  be  an 
advantage  to  competitors,  with  whose  views  on  the  matter  they  will 
be  glad  to  be  furnished. 

The  Cryptogamic   Society  of  Scotland   is  to  hold  a  Fungus 

show  and  conference  of  Cryptogamic  botanists  at  Perth,  on  Sep- 
tember 29th  and  301h  and  October  1st.  Tho  first  day  is  to  bo 
devoted  to  field  excursions,  the  second  to  examination  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  specimens,  with  a  "  Fungus  dinner  "  in  the  evening, 
and  the  last  to  a  show  in  the  City  Hall.  The  secretary  is  Dr. 
Buchanan  White,  Bannoch,  Perthshire. 

Among  the  more  beautiful  hardy  flowers  now  in  bloom  round 

London  are  the  orange  Asclepias  tuberosa,  the  varieties  of  Platy. 
codon  autumnale,  the  handsome  Triteleia  laxa,  Dianthus  Atkinsonii, 
Phlox  glaberrima,  Punkia  spathulata  alba.  Anemone  palmata  (flower- 
ing the  second  time  this  season),  the  double  Peach-leaved  Campanula, 
Lysimachia  clethroides,  a  species  of  Calochortus,  Gentiana  Pneumo- 
nanthe  and  septemfida,  Calliprora  flava,  Adonis  pyrenaica,  Littonia 
modesta,  and  Statice  incana  in  variety.  This  last  is  a  very  hand- 
some plant,  which,  out  when  in  fresh  blossom,  endures  for  years. 
The  above,  and  many  more  commoner-grown  plants,  we  observed  in 
Mr.  Ware's  nurseries  at  Tottenham  during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  writes  to  us  to  say  that  there  is  now  in 

bloom  at  Chatsworth  the  best  plant  of  Disa  grandiflora  superba 
he  ever  saw.  It  has  been  grown  in  a  cold  Heath-house,  in  which 
there  has  always  been  plenty  of  ventilation  both  night  and  day, 
except  during  frosty  weather.  The  plant,  he  adds,  is  worth  a 
journey  from  London  to  Chatsworth  to  see.  On  one  spike  it  has  twelve 
largo  flowers,  bright  scarlet-crimson  in  colour,  veined  with  pink. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  same  variety  as  was  figured,  some 
time  ago,  in  Warner's  "  Select  Orchids,"  when  it  was  stated  to  have 
had  eight  flowers  on  it.  'Ibis  plant,  quite  lately  small  in  size,  has 
reached  its  present  state  in  a  very  short  time. 

I-v  consequence  of  tho  large  amount  of  space  occupied  by  the 

fruit  reports  in  the  present  number  of  The  Garden,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  publish  our  usual  number  of  illustrationa  or  vari  ty 
of  matter  this  week. 
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COLLECTIONS  v.  SELECTIONS. 
The  great  desire  of  many  lovers  of  flowers  is  to  have  the  most 
complete  collection  of  all  the  known  varieties  of  some  par- 
ticular class  of  plants  that  are  to  them  objects  of  special  admira- 
tion ;  and  usually,  in  these  cases,  the  expense  is  not  considered, 
so  long  as  the  end  can  be  attained  and  the  collection  made 
complete.  While  fully  admitting  the  value  of  these  collections, 
from  a  botanical  point  of  view,  at  such  places  as  our  public 
gardens,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  are  serviceable  in 
gardens  when  a  large  demand  for  decorative  plants,  cut 
llowers,  and  gorgeous  flower  beds  keeps  all  the  available  staS 
fully  employed.  For  my  own  part,  I  find  selections  answer 
the  purpose  much  better,  for  a  plant  that  is  only  valuable  for 
its  rarity  goes  but  a  little  way  towards  meeting  the  general 
demands,  even  if  its  commercial  value  is  equal  to  a  house  full 
of  old  varieties.  If  we  take  Orchids  as  a  type  of  the  col- 
lector's fancy,  we  find  them  vary  considerably  in  their  degree  of 
usefulness  in  a  general  way,  for  while  many  of  the  most  lovely 
kinds  last  perfectly  fresh,  either  on  the  plant  or  as  cut  flowers, 
for  several  weeks,  others,  again,  only  last  as  many  hours. 
Equally  varied  are  their  merits  as  regards  the  form  and  colour 
of  the  individual  flowers,  for  while  many  are  the  most  lovely  of 
Nature's  products  others  of  the  same  family  have  far  less 
conspicuous  flowers  than  a  large  proportion  of  our  most 
abundant  native  flowers.  It  is  the  same  with  many  other 
classes  of  plants  ;  for  beauty  does  not  appear  to  be  more  con- 
stant in  the  vegetable  than  the  human  family.  Another  weighty 
reason  why  gardeners  should  select,  even  from  the  most 
attractive  classes  of  plants,  is  the  impossibility  of  accommo- 
dating the  immense  number  of  varieties  that  every  year  tend 
^  swell  the  number  of  really  good  plants  in  cultivation.  The 
numerous  varieties  of  foliage  plants  and  Ferns  that  now  form 
so  important  a  feature  amongst  decorative  plants  have  well 
nigh  superseded  the  old  flowering  stove  plants  that  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  had  but  little  to  recommend  them, 
while  the  labour  attending  their  culture  was  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  service  they  rendered.  To  grow  two 
distinct  Roses  that  it  takes  a  professional  rosarian  to  distin- 
guish between,  or  two  scarlet  Geraniums  different  only  in 
name,  appears  to  me  out  of  the  line  of  professional  gardeners, 
who,  as  a  rule,  value  a  plant  for  its  serviceable  qualities.  If 
it  were  otherwise,  and  collections  instead  of  selections  were  to 
become  the  rule,  our  gardens  would  be  more  like  museums, 
with  a  greater  display  of  labels  and  hard  names  than  of 
flowers  and  foliage. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 
Of  even  greater  importance,  than  in  the  case  of  ornamental 
plants,  is  the  selection  of  fruits,  for  the  trees  being  of  a  more 
permanent  character,  the  regularity  of  the  supply  will  entirely 
depend  on  suitable  varieties  being  chosen  to  succeed  each  other 
in  regular  order.  This  may  be  much  more  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished by  growing  varieties  that  can  be  depended  on  as  to  their 
season  of  ripening,  than  by  growing  a  large  and  miscellaneous 
collection  of  tried  and  untried  sorts.  If  we  take  Peaches  as 
an  example,  those  in  the  houses  may  be  made  to  yield  a  long 
succession  of  fruit  by  planting  the  earliest  ripening  kinds  at 
the  warmest,  and  the  late  varieties  in  the  coolest,  end  of  each 
house,  with  a  corresponding  beneflt  to  the  trees ;  whereas  a 
far  greater  number  of  kinds  planted  indiscriminately  may  all 
come  to  maturity  at  once.  The  preservation  of  ripe  Grapes,  in 
good  condition,  late  into  the  winter  and  spring,  is  a  simple 
matter  if  the  few  varieties  suitable  are  grown  for  the  purpose. 
Amongst  these  are  such  as  Lady  Downe's,  Barbarossa,  and 
Calabrian  Eaisin.  But  if  one  attempts  the  same  thing  with  a 
general  collection  of  thin-skinned  kinds,  no  amount  of 
attention  compensates  us  for  the  absence  of  a  judiciously  made 
selection.  Pears  are  amongst  the  most  useful  of  fruits  for 
autumn  and  winter,  and  require  as  much  knowledge  of  their 
various  qualities  to  ensure  a  regular  supply  as  any  fruit  grown. 
So  many  varieties  that  are  really  good  ripen  simultaneously, 
that,  without  great  care,  the  supply  will  exceed  the  demand ; 
and  they  soon  become  unfit  for  table  when  over  ripe.  Where 
the  wall  space  is  limited,  some  adopt  the  system  of  grafting 
several  varieties  on  one  tree ;  but  I  do  not  consider  this 
method  to  be  in  every  respect  desirable.  Apples  are  some- 
what bewildering  to  a  novice,  there  being  so  many ;  but  a  very 


limited  number  of  varieties  will  sustain  as  good  a  supply  for 
both  kitchen  and  table  as  if  all  the  known  varieties  were 
grown.  These  remarks  will  apply  to  most  kinds  of  fruits. 
The  principal  aim  of  the  cultivator  should  be  a  regular  and 
constant  supply.  When  forced  fruits  are  grown,  they  should 
not  be  commenced  until  there  is  a  certainty  that  the  supply 
will  last  until  those  grown  in  the  open  air  are  fit  for  use ;  and, 
by  selecting  early  and  late  sorts  for  correspondingly  warm  and 
cold  seasons,  the  season  of  each  may  be  greatly  prolonged. 
The  Society's  gardens,  at  Chiswick,  have  done  good  service 
by  reducing  the  number  of  synonymous  terms  under  which 
many  of  our  vegetables  were  known,  and  catalogues  are  thus 
considerably  reduced  in  bulk,  although  many  still  offer  collec- 
tions which  may  answer  the  purpose  of  those  who  would  find 
a  difiiculty  in  selecting  for  themselves.  The  new  varieties 
offered  are,  doubtless,  acquisitions  in  some  localities,  and  even 
the  old-established  varieties  are  much  better  adapted  to  one 
locality  than  another.  Hence  the  conflicting  statements  that 
are  often  made  respecting  the  value  of  different  kinds.  New 
kinds  often  receive  exceptionally  good  treatment  the  first  year 
or  so,  and  apparently  excel  old  varieties  far  more  than  they  do 
when  placed  amongst,  and  treated  like,  ordinary  kinds.  The 
amount  of  success,  as  regards  sucoessional  cropping,  will 
always  depend  on  the  forethought  shown  in  selecting  suitable 
varieties  in  the  first  place,  and  sowing  at  frequent  intervals, 
according  to  dates  fouiid  to  suit  the  locality.  If  we  take  Broc- 
coli as  an  illustration,  we  find  varieties  enough  to  suit  any 
collector  ;  but  many  of  the  late  kinds  are  very  capricious,  and 
sometimes  come  in  before  the  early  ones.  For  this  reason, 
gardeners  who  have  to  provide  for  a  regular  supply,  greatly 
prize  a  really  good  late  or  early  variety  of  any  vegetable. 
Ecnham  Hall,  Wangford.  James  Groom. 


OUTDOOE  PANSIES  AND  VIOLETS. 
These  may  be  said  to  have  become  indispensable  to  the  flower  garden, 
where  they  can  be  used  in  various  ways,  and  at  all  seasons ;  but 
certain  charaoteristicg  are  required  to  constitute  Pansies  and  Violeta 
acceptable  plants  for  beds  ;  and,  seeing  thai  they  are  wanted  more  in 
spring  than  in  summer,  earlinesa  is  an  absolute  requirement.  We 
want  Pansies  and  Violets  that  will  blossom  with  the  Primroses  and 
Daisies  in  early  spring,  and  our  raisers  have  rightly  and  successfully 
turned  their  attention  to  that  matter.  The  now  well-known  Viola 
Cornuta  Perfection,  which  Mr.  Williams  distributed  a  few  years  ago, 
and  which  is  now  being  bo  much  used  in  summer  flower  gardens,  is 
deficient  in  this  respect,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  flower  till  May. 
Hence  it  cannot  be  used  in  early  spring  gardens.  All  its  progeny 
partake  of  the  same  late-flowering  character.  Continuity  of  bloom 
is  another  indispensable  characteristic,  and  all  these  varieties  that 
send  up  a  few  leading  shoots  and  do  not  produce  young  successional 
wood  from  near  the  base,  bo  as  to  ensure  continuity  of  flower,  are  of 
little  and  uncertain  value  ;  and  this  leads  me  to  another  great  reqni- 
site  habit.  This  is  most  important.  The  habit  ought  to  be  dwarf, 
compact,  f  ree-branching,  and  spreading.  A  habit  of  this  kind  ensures 
successional  bloom,  and,  by  covering  the  surface,  keeps  the  soil  cool 
and  moist  about  the  roots.  This  matter  of  appropriate  habit  is  of 
much  greater  importance  in  the  hot,  dry  south  than  in  the  moist  and 
cool  districts  of  the  midlands  and  the  north.  We  want  tenacity  of 
growth  also— a  holding  on  to  the  soil  through  the  hottest  and  driest, 
as  well  as  through  the  coldest  and  wettest,  weather.  Southern 
raisers  are  bonnd  to  pay  great  attention  to  these  requirements,  and 
they  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  them  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

The  following  ia  a  hstof  some  of  the  best  Pansies  for  beds,  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes  :— Blue— Blue  King,  clear  pale  blue,  with  dark 
blotch,  early,  continuous,  good  habit,  free  bloomer.  CUveden  Blue, 
the  true  old  variety  of  which  is  scarce,  good  in  colour,  and  very 
early.  Dickson's  King,  bluish-purple,  large,  continuous,  and  an 
effective  bedding  kind ;  I  have  placed  this  among  Pansies,  though 
it  is  classed  by  the  raisersamong  Violas.  Celestial,  rich  dark  blue,  with 
dark  blotch,  compact  in  habit,  and  continuous  in  bloom.  Imperial 
Bine,  deep  bine,  large  dark  blotch,  very  fine,  but  best  adapted  for 
cool  moist  situations.  Yellow— Dickson's  Sovereign,  rich  golden, 
yellow ;  flowers,  round  and  of  great  substance ;  habit,  excellent, 
early,  free,  and  continuous  in  flower.  Bedfont  Yellow,  pale  yellow, 
early  erect,  good  habit,  free,  and  effective.  Pride  of  Eutford,  an 
improved  Cliveden  Yellow,  large,  very  early,  free,  and  continuous  ; 
good  in  habit.  Primrose  Queen,  delicate  primrose,  dwarf  and  com- 
pact;  very  free,  continuous  and  effective.  White— Dsan's  White 
Bedder,  most  useful  and  efiective,   very  early,  and   stands    well 
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throughout  the  summer.  Diotson's  Queen,  pure  white,  dwarf,  com. 
pact,  and  branching  ;  very  fine,  continuous,  and  effective.  Great 
Eastern,  pure  white,  fine  shape,  very  free ;  dwarf  and  compact. 
Delicata,  pure  white,  the  upper  petals  blotched  with  blue  early  in  the 
season,  but  in  hot  weather  it  is  pure  white  ;  it  stands  exposure  to 
heat  well,  and  is  most  effective.  Purple — Cliveden  Purple,  early, 
and  excellent  for  spring  work.  Tyrian  Purple,  clear  velvet  purple, 
fine  shape,  good  in  habit,  very  free,  and  effective.  Violet  King,  deep 
violet  shaded  with  purple,  dwarf  habit,  and  profuse  bloomer. 
Dickson's  Lavender  Queen  must  be  added  to  the  foregoing,  being 
novel  and  effective  in  colour ;  it  has  a  robust  habit  and  is  a  free 
bloomer. 

Among  Violets  for  earliness,  duration,  and  effectiveness,  nothing 
can  compare  with  Blue  Bell,  which  is  as  valuable  in  spring  as  in 
summer.  In  the  south,  during  hot  weather,  all  the  varieties  of  the 
Cornuta  Perfection  type  are  apt  to  become  much  affected  with  mildew, 
and  cease  flowering ;  but  Blue  Bell  is  proof  against  this  scourge. 
Blue  Bedder  is  another  early  and  continuous  bloomer,  the  colour  of 
which  is  violet-purple.  Old-established  plants  of  this  variety  bloom 
with  remarkable  profusion  early  in  the  summer.  Imperial  Blue  Per- 
feotion,  purplish-violet,  is  exceedingly  effective  ;  and,  though  it  is  a 
little  tall  in  growth,  it  is  a  useful  variety,  which  can  be  highly 
commended.  Lothair,  clear  indigo-blue,  has  a  very  dense,  dwarf 
habit,  and  does  well  for  edging;  it  is  free,  continuous,  and  effective. 
Queen  Victoria,  clear  blue,  with  large,  well-formed  flowers,  is  a  fine 
variety  also  ;  the  new  Violas,  Waverley,  appears  to  be  almost,  if  not 
quite,  identical  with  this.  The  Tory,  pale  indigo-blue,  is  also  a  fine 
variety,  well  deserving  cultivation.  Cornuta  Perfection  and  Cornuta 
Magnificent  are  good  for  summer  work,  but,  during  dry  weather,  apt 
to  become  affected  with  mildew.  Of  purple  Violets,  the  only  repre- 
sentative that  has  made  a  reputation  is  Mulberry  ;  this  is  of  a  rich 
mulberry-purple ;  flowers,  large  and  of  the  finest  kind  ;  habit,  singularly 
dwarf,  dense  and  spreading;  early,  free  flowering,  and  continuous. 
Of  white  kinds,  we  have  White  Swan,  a  pure  white  of  the  Lutea 
grandiflora  section,  very  early,  continuous,  and  effective;  and  Lily 
White,  pure  white,  with  yellow  centre,  excellent  in  habit,  and  an  effec- 
tive bedding  kind.  One  of  the  best  of  all  the  yellow  bedding  Violets 
is  Dickson's  Golden  Gem,  deep  golden-yellow,  very  early,  free,  continu. 
ous,  and  certain  ;  and,  as  a  pale  yellow  nothing  surpasses  Corisande, 
clear  pale  primrose,  early,  distinct,  free,  and  a  continuous  bloomer. 
Princess  Teck  is  a  very  distinct  variety,  delicate  mauve  in  colour, 
very  novel  and  distinct.  This  list  does  not  exhaust  all  that  are 
useful  in  the  flower  garden  ;  but  it  serves  to  indicate  those  that  can 
be  depended  on,  and  which,  if  judiciously  used,  would  yield  a  succes- 
sion all  the  year  round.  For  early  spring  work  I  should  rely  on 
Tom  Thumb  (yellow),  Blue  Bell,  Cliveden  Purple,  and  White  Swan. 
These  bloom  profusely,  which  is  most  essential  in  a  spring  garden  ; 
and,  ia  order  to  have  strong  plants  of  them,  I  should  select  those 
that  were  struck  from  cuttings  in  June  and  July,  and,  when  rooted, 
planted  out  in  beds  to  make  growth  for  use  in  the  spring  garden! 
During  the  remainder  of  the  summer  they  would  be  perfecting  their 
growth,  and  would  bloom  more  or  less  during  the  winter  when  the 
weather  proved  favourable;  and  early  in  the  spring  the  plants  would 
become  covered  with  flowers,  which  would  last  until  July,  if  the 
plants  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  beds. 

It  is  an  easy  process  to  raise  Pansies  from  cuttings  during  the 
summer.  My  plan  is  to  make  a  bed  under  a  north  wall,  by  usinc 
pieces  of  board  a  foot  in  width,  and  then  putting  in  at  the  bottom 
a  good  layer  of  brick  rubbish  ;  on  this  I  place  some  pieces  of  turf, 
fill  lu  some  rough  soil,  and  finally  add,  as  a  surface  2  inches  in 
depth,  a  good  open  soil,  with  plenty  of  leaf  mould  and  eand  in  it 
and  press  it  down  rather  firmly  before  placing  the  cuttings  in  it.  I 
select  the  young  growth  thrown  up  from  the  roots  of  the  plants  out 
of  which  to  make  the  cuttings,  and  they  are  put  into  the  bed  some 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  depth,  about  an  inch  apart  in  the  rows, 
and  the  rows  an  inch  and  a  half  asunder.  The  cuttings  are  pressed 
firmly  into  the  soil,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  water  is  given  them. 
Keep  the  bed  moist  and  cool,  and  shade  it  from  the  sun,  and  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  striking  cuttings  and  in  getting  fine  young 
stocky  plants  for  spring  use.  When  the  spring  plants  are  lifted; 
at  tho  time  the  beds  are  cleared  for  the  summer  display,  they  should 
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autumn.     I  now  reach  tho  time  when  the  method  of  getting  plants  for 
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ae  cut  close  down,  and  then  planted  in  some  spare  spot,  usin" 
siftings  of  tho  potting  bench  to  plant  them  in,  and  place  about  thi 
ihoy  will  soon  begin  to  make  a  free  growth,  and  will  bloom  in 


lifted  in  the  spring  and  planted  out,  or  just  divided.  In  Septo 
1  lift  a  few  of  tho  roots,  pull  them  to  pieces,  and  a  largo  nu 
ot  the  young  shoots  thrown  up  from  the  roots  will  be  found  to 
rooted.  A  number  of  these  are  selected,  and  planted  out  in  a 
fuy  prepared  bed  for  the  winter,  and  by  the  early  part  of  May 
will  bo  good  tufts,  and  will  throw  up  flowers.     It  is  better 
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this  than  to  trust  to  the  plants  used  in  spring  to  carry  one  through 
the  winter  ;  as  some  sorts  will  stand  well,  while  others  fail,  and  then 
there  are  awkward  blanks  in  the  bed.  I  plant  out  a  few  subjects  to 
furnish  cuttings,  so  as  not  to  have  to  get  them  from  the  summer  beds. 


FLOEAL  DECORATIONS  AT  THE  GUILDHALL. 

For  the  recent  inter-municipal  festivities  at  the  Guildhall,  Mr.  J. 
Wills,  of  South  Kensington,  supplied  the  floral  decorations,  which 
were  remarkable  for  the  quality  and  rarity  of  the  plants  employed  and 
the  charming  effects  which  they  produced  when  artistically  grouped 
and  massed  by  Mr.  Wills.  Coming  early  upon  the  scene  previous  to 
the  ball,  before  the  glittering  throng  had  obscured  the  view,  tho 
visitor  might  have  remarked  that  the  display  ot  plants  had  been 
entirely  re-arranged,  as  well  as  greatly  augmented,  since  the  pre- 
ceding night.  Nor  was  it  only  that  more  Palms  reared  their  graceful 
heads  over  an  increased  array  of  bright  blooms  and  variegated 
foliage.  In  addition,  Mr.  Wills  had  snatched  a  hint  from  the  stately 
pleasure-dome  which  Kubia  Khan  decreed  in  Xanadu. 

It  was  a  miracle  of  rare  device, 

Tfiose  sunny  pleasure-domes  and  caves  of  ice. — Colkridge. 
Caves  of  ice,  irradiated  by  lights  ot  diverse  hue,  and  decked  with 
greenery  of  waving  Ferns  captivated  the  eye,  while,  at  the  same 
time  they  imparted  coolness  to  the  air.  These  frozen  rockeries,  first 
introduced  at  the  ball  given  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  lioyal 
Horticultural  Society's  buildings  and  grounds,  were  new  to  the  City. 


Maiden-h.air  Ferns  in  the  House. — I  have  heard  so  many 
lamentations  of  late  on  the  great  difficulty  of  growing  these 
beautiful  drawing-room  ornaments  that  I  feel  inclined  to  communi. 
cate  my  own  experience,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  use  to  your 
readers.  For  many  years  I  have  kept  them  in  my  drawing-room,  not 
only  without  damage  to  their  appearance,  but  also  greatly  to  their 
advantage.  My  Ferns  are  always  bushy  and  of  the  brightest  green, 
and  seldom  without  a  few  young  fronds  just  piercing  the  soil  to 
replace  those  that  are  failing.  I  find  they  give  far  less  trouble  than 
any  other  pot  plants  indoors,  except,  perhaps,  Begonias.  My  method 
of  culture  is  very  simple.  I  re-pot  them  once  a  year  in  January, 
using  pure  peat  mould  ;  I  water  every  two  or  three  days  liberally 
with  lukewarm  rain  water,  if  I  can  get  it,  and  I  do  not  stop  until  it 
comes  through  into  the  large  deep  saucer  in  which  the  plants  always 
stand.  It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  them  always  standing  in  water; 
probably  the  saucer  may  become  dry  the  next  day,  but  much  will 
depend  on  the  heat  of  the  room.  Mine  has  a  large  fire  on  most  days 
in  winter,  but  my  Ferns  have  had  to  endure  occasional  trials  ot  per- 
haps two  or  three  frosty  days  together  without  a  fire,  and  have  not 
been  hurt.  In  summer  we  have  constant  thorough  draughts  also, 
without  any  harm  arising  to  the  plants. — N. 

Roses  from  Cuttings  in  August. — A  "  Surrey  Gardener," 
writing  in  the  "  Journal  ot  Horticulture,"  says  : — "  I  have  never 
failed  to  strike  as  many  Roses  as  I  required  by  inserting  the  cuttings 
in  Jnlyor  August.  When  the  cuttings  have  been  inserted  in  an  open 
place,  and  a  period  of  drought  has  followed,  many  of  them  failed  to 
grow  ;  but,  when  planted  in  a  north  border,  failure  has  been  very 
rare,  and  cuttings  of  half,  or  rather  more  than  half,  ripened  shoots 
6  inches  in  length,  with  all  the  foliage  removed  except  the  top  pair 
of  leaves,  yirmti/  planted  up  to  these  leaves,  are  almost '  certain 
to  grow  if  put  in  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  main  point 
to  aim  at  is  to  keep  the  foliage  fresh  as  long  as  possible, 
and  to  this  end  a  shaded  place  and  occasional  sprinklings  of 
water  should  be  afforded.  Another  point  to  attend  to  is,  that 
the  cuttings  cannot  be  too  quickly  made  and  put  in,  for,  if 
allowed  to  lie  about  until  the  bark  becomes  shrivelled,  they  will  not 
prosper.  Most  varieties  of  Roses  thrive  well  on  their  own  roots, 
and  some  ot  them  better  than  on  stocks.  Baronne  Prevost 
on  its  own  roots  is  much  finer  and  sweeter  than  when  worked, 
and  so  is  the  old  Provence  Cabbage  Rose.  Indeed,  I  have  fancied 
that  many  Roses  arc  sweeter  when  grown  from  cuttings  than  when 
worked  on  the  Briar — certainly  such  is  the  case  with  those  I  have 
named.  I  have  had  blooms  of  John  Hopper  from  cuttings  growing 
at  the  base  of  the  Briar  invariably  superior  to  those  elevated  abovo 
them  and  growing  from  the  Briar  stock  ;  and  the  same  remark  applies 
to  the  lovely  old  Rose  Coupe  d'Hebo.  If  stocks  affect  the  quality  of 
fruits,  why  should  they  not  exert  the  same  influence  on  flowers  ?  As 
a  general  rule  I  believe  Roses  are  sweeter  when  on  their  own  roots 
than  they  are  on  any  stock,  and  some  of  them  axe  finer  and  most  of 
them  more  permanent.  The  present  is  a  very  good  time  to  put  iu 
the  cuttings,  and  if  firm  wood  is  selected  and  the  work  quickly  done ; 
if  5  inches  of  the  cutting  are  put  firmly  in  the  ground  and  1  inch  left 
out;  if  shade  is  afforded  and  water  given  occasionally,  not  one  out. 
ting  in  twenty  will  fail  to  grow." 
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AREANGING  PLANTS  FOR  EFFECT. 
The  effective  arrangement  of  plants,  either  in  conservatories 
or  in  drawing-room  stands,  is  a  matter  requiring  considerable 
taste  and  experience;  a  skilful  workman  will  often  effect  a 
better  arrangement  with  a  few  ordinary  materials  than  one 
with  but  little  knowledge  of  the  art  will  do  with  abundance  of 
plants  to  select  from.  But  it  will  greatly  assist  even  the  best 
operators,  if  plants  specially  suited  for  the  purpose  are  selected. 
From  a  good  collection  of  specimen  plants,  it  might  be  easy 
enough  to  select  suitable  subjects  for  single  vases,  or  central 
plants  for  large  stands ;  but  the  natural  and  graceful  effect  of 
decorations  of  a  more  general  character  will  much  depend 
upon  the  small  edging  plants 
used,  and  the  majority  of  plant 
stands  are  so  shallow  that  only 
plants  in  small  pots  are  of  any 
service  in  them.  Foliage 
plants,  such  as  Palms,  Dracjenas, 
and  Crotons,  enter  so  largely 
into  all  such  combinations,  that 
a  stiff  or  formal  arrangement  is 
well  nigh  impossible ;  while 
Fuchsias,  by  their  elegant 
habit,  contrast  well  with  the 
more  erect  kinds  of  Achimenes, 
Balsams,  and  Cockscombs.  For 
»n  edging  plant  I  find  nothing 
tnore  effective  than  the  beautiful 
Thunbergias  anrantiacea  and 
alata,  and  a.  alba.  They  may 
be  grown  so  as  to  form  beauti- 
ful plants  in  48-sized  pots,  and, 
from  their  elegant  drooping 
habit,  they  give  a  natural  and 
charming  effect  to  any  groups 
or  stands  with  which  they  are 
associated,  and  their  blossoms 
are  seen  to  the  greatest  advant- 
age when  the  shoots  are  allowed 
to  grow  naturally  over  the 
edges.  A  good  selection  of 
Gloxinias,  and  well  grown  plants 
of  the  silvery  Panicum  varie- 
gatum,  together  with  a  liberal 
mixture  of  Ferns  and  Lyco- 
pods,  never  fail  to  give  a  fresh 
and  charming  appearance  to  all 
floral  arrangements.  When 
such  displays  are  carried  out, 
shading  is  indispensable  for  the 
well-being  of  the  plants.  Win- 
dow-boxes planted  with  blue 
Lobelia,  Daotylis  variegata, 
Poa  trivialis  variegata,  Iresine 
Herbstii,  Coleuses,  Mesembry- 
anthemums,  or  Portulacas,  and  Pyiusie; 

surfaced  with  fresh  green  Sela- 

ginella  hortensis,  are  very  showy.     They  may  be  varied  by 

the  introduction    of   choice    succulents,  and   margined   with 

Isolepis  graciUs,  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  decorative  plants. 

Ilenham.  James  Groom. 


flower  luxuriantly,  a  rich  porous  soil.  They  should  also  occupy  the 
lightest  portions  of  the  house.  They  may  be  readily  propagated  by 
means  of  cuttings  placed  under  cloches ;  but  they  may  also  be 
raised  from  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  in  pots  or  pans  in  heat,  and 
the  young  plants  should  afterwards  be  pricked  out.  Climbers,  espe- 
cially Bignoniads,  usually  require  plenty  of  room  in  order  to  display 
their  beauty  to  advantage ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  plant 
now  under  notice  is  not  more  frequently  gi-own  than  it  is.  In  a 
warm  conservatory  or  intermediate  house  it  would  be  quite  at  home 
and,  when  once  fairly  established,  could  not  fail  to  become  a 
favourite. — "  Revue  Horticole." 


PYROSTEGIA  IGNEA. 
Tnis  handsome  Bignoniaceous  plant,  though  li.ng  known  in  gardens, 
is  not  so  often  met  with  as  it  ought  to  be,  although  nothing  can 
be  more  strikingly  beautiful  than  its  long  pliable  branches,  loaded 
with  bright  orange  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  especially  of 
the  provinces  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  San  Paul,  and  of  Minas  Geraes  ;  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  found  as  far  north  as  the  river  Amazon.  It  is 
a  plant  which,  under  cultivation,  grows  with  great  rapidity,  throwing 
out  branches  that  occasionally  reach  a  length  of  60  or  70  feet.  Its 
flowers  are  numerous,  and  of  a  velvety  orange-yellow  colour.  The 
calyx  is  small,  and  the  corolla  tubular.  Creeping  Bignoniads  of  the  hot 
or  temperate  house  require,  in  order  to  become  well  developed,  and  to 


Acacia  armata. — This,  though  one  of  the  oldest  of  cultivated 
Acacias,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  ornamental.  A  plant  of  it 
15  feet  high,  grown  from  seed  and  planted  out,  formed  the  moat 
striking  object  in  a  large  con. 
servatory  in  which  I  saw  it  last 
May.  It  was  grown  with  a  per- 
fectly straight  and  naked  stem, 
surmounted  by  a  symmetrical 
bushy  head,  several  feet  in  dia- 
meter. For  general  purposes  it 
is,  however,  beat  in  moderate  sized 
pots,  in  which  it  can  be  employed 
for  vases  and  baskets  with  the  best 
effect.  To  keep  it  within  hounds 
the  shoots  may  be  clipped  well 
in  annually  after  flowering;  this 
will  cause  it  to  furnish  thickly 
without  any  further  training.  I 
usually  pot  it  at  the  same  time, 
reducing  the  roots  considerably  and 
returning  it  to  the  same-sized  pot 
again,  keeping  it  in  the  greenhouse 
all  summer,  where  it  makes  good 
growth  before  winter  and  plenty 
of  flower-buds.  Peat  chiefly,  with 
a  little  loam  and  sand,  suits  it 
perfectly. — J. 

Epacrises.— These  endure 
hardships  better  than  Heaths. 
Plants  of  them  that  lose  their 
foliage  and  appear  almost  dead, 
from  being  left  too  long  in  warm 
dry  rooms  in  winter,  seldom  fail 
to  push  forth  as  freely  as  ever 
again  in  spring  if  kept  a  little 
warm  till  they  start,  and  occasion, 
ally  dewed  overhead.  They  must 
be  badly  used  indeed  if  they  fail 
to  revive  under  such  treatuient. 
From  among  the  many  varieties  of 
these  now  in  cultivation  the  fol. 
lowing  is  a  good  selection  :— Alba 
odoratissima,  carminata,  Albertus, 
delicata,  densiflora,  elegans,  grandi- 
flora,  Kinghornii,  multiflora,  Mont 
Blanc,  splendida,  and  Queen  Vic- 
toria. They  require  a  compost  of 
peat  and  silver  sand,  firm  potting 
like  the  Heath,  and  efficient 
drainage.  Unless  large  specimens 
are  desired  the  plants  will  do  well 
enough  if  potted  once  in  two  or  three  years.  They  should  be  cut  down 
after  flowering,  and  I  have  always  noticed  that,  unlike  soft-wooded 
Heaths,  which  prefer  the  open  air  in  summer,  they  do  best  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  or  pit  during  the  season.  Some  of  the  varieties  make  long 
straggling  shoots,  but  these  are  not  unsightly,  and  the  longer  they  are 
the  longer  will  the  wreaths  of  flowers  on  each  shoot  be,  if  the  plants 
have  been  grown  under  a  good  light,  with  plenty  of  ail-,  and  are 
well  ripened.  It  is  best  to  use  the  Epacris  for  flowering  in  early 
winter  or  spring,  which  gives  the  plants  time,  after  being  cut  down, 
to  make  a  good  growth  the  following  summer  ;  when  cut  down  late 
the  flowers  are  not  so  abundant  nor  so  fine.     Their  roots  will  stand 

pruning  when  it  is  needful  to  keep  them  in  smaU-sized  pots. S. 

The  Best  Early-flowering  Pelargoniums.— Those  who 
have  to  produce  a  good  supply  of  flowers  for  the  conservatory,  and 
for  cutting  for  indoor  decoration,  should  work  up  a  good  stock  of 
early. flowering  Pelargoniums,  some  of  which  are  of  the  utmost  value 
for  this  purpose.  A  few  of  the  best  (says  the  "  Gardeners'  Magazine  ") 
are  Braid's  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  a  compact-growing  variety,  which 
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produces  grand  trnsaea  of  white  flowers  with  rose-coloured  spots  on 
the  top  petals ;  Triomphe  de  St.  Mande,  rich  glowing  magenta,  a 
capital  companion  to  the  foregoing,  but  stronger  in  growth  and  less 
compact ;  Queen  Victoria,  a  variety  having  flowers  of  large  size,  and 
so  closely  packed  with  petals  as  to  have  the  appeai-ance  of  being 
double — this  is  attractive  as  a  decorative  plant,  and  the  flowers, 
when  cut  and  well  wired,  are  of  great  value  for  hand-bouquets ; 
Captain  Raikes,  a  kind  having  flowers  of  a  deep  crimson  colour — the 
trusses  of  this  are  not,  however,  compact  enough  to  admit  of  much 
being  said  in  its  favour  as  a  decorative  plant ;  but,  for  cutting  for 
bouquets,  as  the  individual  flowers  can  be  easily  wired,  and  as  they 
are  so  stout,  they  remain  fresh  for  a  very  considerable  period.  To 
the  foregoing  may  be  added  Prince  Arthur,  a  deep  rosy-carmino 
kind,  with  white  throat  and  dark  blotch  on  the  top  petals ;  Princess 
of  Wales,  blush,  the  petals  marked  with  a  dark  crimson  blotch ; 
Prince  of  Pelargoniums,  a  beautiful  variety  similar  to  Dr.  Andre, 
with  fringed  petals  ;  Kingston  Beauty,  white  with  dark  purple  spot 
on  each  petal ;  and  Prince  Charlie,  white  ground  with  large  rosy 
blotches,  dwarf,  nearly  perpetual  blooming,  and  very  attractive. 


MK.  BLEU'S  NEW  CALADIUMS. 
This  persevering  raiser   has   just  sent   out   another   fine   batch   of 
splendid  new  seedling  Caladiums.     The  varieties  below  are  described 
by  the  "  Illustration  Horticole  "  as  first-class  : 

Gretry. — A  handsome  and  attractive  variety,  of  good  habit  and 
elegant  form,  displaying  a  rich  contrast  of  colours.  It  is  the  issue  of 
C.  Maxime  Duval  and  C.  Auber.  The  leaf,  which  is  more  elegantly 
elongated  than  that  of  the  former,  has  the  same  carmine-red  centre, 
the  colour  spreading  less  over  the  blade ;  and  its  numerous  large 
white  spots  are  from  the  latter. 

IjOuise  Duplessis.^A  grand  acquisition,  the  result  of  across 
between  G.  Due  de  llatiborand  C.  bicolor  fulgens,  having  a  leaf  inter, 
mediate  in  shape  between  the  two,  with  brilliant  lake  nerves  and 
rose-lake  outlines,  and  the  transparent  white  ground  is  slightly 
suffused  with  pink,  and  traversed  throughout  with  very  slender  green 
veins. 

Madame  Heine. — This  novelty  is  the  issue  of  C.  Madame 
Andrieu  and  C.  Ducbartre,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  carmine  nerves, 
which  show  off  the  slightly-tinged  ground  faintly  traced  with  a  deep 
green  network,  to  great  advantage. 

Minerve. — A  lovely  variety  exhibiting  quite  a  new  combination 
of  colours.  The  large  well-posed  leaf  has  the  centre  and  nerves  of  an 
extremely  bright  violet-rose,  encircled  with  a  greyish-green,  and  an 
outer  band  of  blue-green,  the  whole  thinly  spattered  with  white 
blotches.     It  was  raised  from  C.  Honlletii  and  Madame  Andrieu. 

Vicomtesse  de  la  Roque  Ordan — Like  the  foregoing,  this 
variety  delighted  all  who  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  at  the 
shows  of  Paris  and  Versailles  last  year,  where  it  appeared  for  the 
first  time.  It  was  obtained  from  C.  Duo  de  Ratibor  and  C.  A.  Bleu. 
The  deeply  pellate  leaf  is  elegantly  lengthened  out,  and  has  delicate 
pink  nerves,  forming  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  opaque  snowy- 
white  ground,  which  is  prettily  laced  with  bright  green. 

Alcibiade. — A  large  and  brilliantly-coloured  variety,  having 
ample  leaves  with  a  scarlet  centre  and  green  bordering,  thickly 
spotted  with  white.  Although  this  plant  has  very  large  leaves  it 
combines  with  them  a  good  habit.  C.  A.  Bleu,  fei'tilised  by  C. 
Madame  Ilumbelle  was  its  parent. 


Darlingtonia  califomica  at  Glasnevin. — Of  pitchers  old 
and  new,  small  and  large,  this  plant  now  carries  about  a  score  ;  but 
towering  far  above  their  fellows  are  the  wonderful  half-dozen  of  this 
year's  growth.  In  every  way  these  latter  are  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
double  the  size  of  those  produced  last  year,  from  which  were  selected 
the  specimens  used  by  Dr.  Hooker  to  illustrate  his  lecture,  and  which 
we  heard  him  state  on  the  occasion  were  the  finest  which  he  had 
over  seen.  We  believe,  in  fact,  that  they  were  larger  and  finer  than 
any  met  with  on  the  plant  in  its  native  habitats,  and  were  regarded 
at  the  time  as  being  examples  of  about  the  maximum  development 
of  which  the  plant  is  capable  in  respect  of  its  seductive  insecticidal 
amphora).  As  above  remarked,  those  of  the  present  season's 
growth   are   six   in   number;    the   height   of    the   tallest   is   about 

2  feet  6  inches  ;  the  inflated  lesscUated  hood  or  dome  measures 
about  6  inches  by  1  inches,  and  would  scarcely  be  covered  by 
a  partially-closed  hand  of  the  largest  size,  and  the  usually  small 
orifice  leading  to  the  tube,  and  which  is  covered  by  tho  hood,  is  fully 
li  inch  wide.  The  two  singular  lish-tail  coloured  Daps  wliich  depend 
from,  and  then  diverge  laterally  in  front  of,  the  dome  are  each  about 

3  inches  long,  and  measure  fully  a  span  from  point  to  point!     The 


soil  in  which  the  plant  is  growing  so  vigorously  is  of  chopped 
Sphagnum,  with  a  portion  of  rough  fibry  heath-soil  and  lumps  of 
charcoal,  the  whole  surfaced  over  with  growing  Sphagnum.  The 
drainage  has,  of  course,  been  well  cared  for,  and  the  plant  sits 
slightly  elevated  on  its  mossy  mound,  over  which  is  dotted  here  and 
there  tiny  plants  of  that  little  insect-trapper  of  our  own  bogs — the 
round-leaved  Sundew.  Dr.  Moore  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  his 
Darlingtonia,  and,  we  think,  may  safely  challenge  the  gardens  of 
Europe  to  show  such  another. — "  Irish  Farmers'  Gazette."  [From 
having  seen  the  Darlingtonia  in  its  native  country,  we  may  add  that 
the  development  above  described  ia  as  great  as  its  natural  one,  under 
favourable  circumstances.] 


THE    AMATEUR'S     GARDEN. 

By  THOMAS  BAINES. 

Fausies  and  Violas. — Cuttings  of  these  should  now  be  put  in. 
They  strike  freely  in  the  open  air,  under  a  north  wall,  but  must  be 
well  supplied  with  water.  The  Violas  especially  deserve  a  place  ia 
every  garden ;  the  profusion  of  flowers  they  bear,  and  their  con. 
tinuous  blooming  habit,  place  them  in  the  front  rank  of  hardy  decora, 
tive  plants.  Pausies,  particularly  the  self-coloured  varieties,  are 
very  beautiful  during  the  spring,  but  do  not  flower  as  long  as  the 
Violas  ;  yet,  if  a  succession  of  plants  is  kept  in  hand,  by  putting  in  a 
few  cuttings  every  six  weeks  through  the  season  from  the  time 
growth  commences  in  spring  until  autumn,  uninterrupted  bloom  may 
be  had  ;  but,  in  the  hot  summer  months,  they  should  be  grown  on  the 
north  side  of  a  wall,  or  they  will  not  produce  good  flowers,  as  they  do 
not  like  exposure  to  the  dx-3'ing  influence  of  the  sun. 

Globe  Articliokes. — It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  see  the 
stalks  of  Globe  Artichokes  left  standing  for  months  after  the  produce 
has  been  cut,  oi-,  where  a  portion  has  not  been  gathered,  allowed  to 
flower.  It  is  to  such  treatment  as  this  that  the  loss  of  the  plants 
through  the  winter  may  be  attributed.  Where  the  stalks  are  thus 
left  until  late  in  the  autumn,  very  few  healthy  suckers  ai-e  produced 
from  the  crown  of  the  plant,  but  only  a  small  number  of  weakly, 
drawn  up  shoots,  half  smothered  by  the  large  leaves  that  grow  from 
the  stems ;  whereas,  if  these  were  removed  during  the  present 
month,  by  cutting  them  right  out  from  the  bottom,  the  plants  would 
throw  up  a  number  of  strong  shoots  that,  by  full  exposure  to.  light 
and  air,  would  be  in  a  much  better  condition  to  bear  a  severe  winter 
than  the  growth  produced  under  negligent  cultivation. 

Cauliflowers,  Winter  Greens,  and  Spinach. — Prepare  a 
piece  of  ground  in  an  open  situation,  on  which  to  sow  Cauliflower  seed. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  country  the  best  time  ia  about  the  middle 
of  August ;  in  the  south  the  seeds  should  be  put  iu  from  the  20th  to 
a  few  days  later.  If  sown  earlier  than  this,  many  will  button  in  the 
spring.  Pill  up  all  vacant  ground  in  the  kitchen  garden  with  Winter 
Greens,  as  Peas,  Broad  Beans,  Cauliflowers,  and  Potatoes  are  cleared 
off.  It  is  important  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  this  kind  of  work, 
as  delay  at  this  period  of  the  year  is  more  injurious  than  at  others, 
inasmuch  as  these  crops  are  not  allowed  time  to  grow  to  a  useful 
size  before  winter  has  set  iu.  The  plants  may  now  be  put  in  closer 
together  than  would  be  advisable  earlier  in  the  season,  as  they  will 
not  get  so  lai-ge.  If  there  happens  to  be  a  vacant  place  at  tho  north 
side  of  a  wall,  some  Cottager's  Kale  may  be  planted  upon  it.  This 
will,  after  the  first  cutting  iu  the  spring,  throw  up  quantities  of 
sprouts  without  running  to  seed  so  early  as  if  grown  in  a  situation 
under  the  influence  of  more  sun.  By  this  means  a  supply  cf  useful 
Greens  will  be  secured  that  will  last  until  early  Cabbages  are  ready 
for  use.  A  sowing  of  winter  Spinach  should  now  be  made.  This 
will  come  in  through  the  autumn,  when  the  round-leaved  kind  is 
over,  and  when  there  is  considerably  less  variety  in  vegetables,  tho 
absence  of  which  is  often  not  provided  for  or  thought  of  until  it  is 
felt. 

Pits  and  Frames. — Late  Melons  will  require  assistance  in 
bottom-heat  by  placing  linings  round  the  sides  of  the  beds.  If  this 
is  not  attended  to  with  the  latest  sown  crops  the  fruit  cannot  arrive 
at  maturity,  and  it  will  be  very  inferior  in  quality.  If  stable  manure 
ia  not  at  hand  collect  Grass  mowings,  vegetable  haulms,  and,  if  avail, 
able,  some  old  leaves  of  last  autumn's  gathering.  If  these  are  mixed 
together  and  placed  round  the  beds  in  a  body  2  feet  thick,  allowing 
it  to  come  some  distance  up  the  sides  of  the  frame,  a  good  heat  will 
be  thrown  into  the  beds,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  hastening  on 
the  fruit  to  maturity.  Late  Cucumbers  require  similar  treatment. 
Where  there  is  a  demand  for  these  far  into  the  autumn  and  there  ia 
no  suitable  place  in  which  to  grow  them,  except  a  dung  frame,  every 
means  should  be  taken  to  have  tho  planta  as  strong  and  healthy  aa 
possible  previous  to  their  being  planted  out.  By  proper  attention  tho 
plants  will  often  bear,  without  suffering,  a  low  night  temperature  for 
a  short  time,  provided  they  have  enough  warmth  at  the  roots  and  are 
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in  a  vigorous  state  and  free  from  insects.  If  a  slight  hot-bed — 
one  2  feet  in  height  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  required — 
is  now  made  up  it  will  be  found  very  useful  for  striking 
cuttings  of  choice  varieties  of  Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  Snap, 
dragons,  and  Hollyhocks.  A  two  or  three-light  box  will  hold 
a  large  quantity,  and,  if  there  is  a  bottom-heat  of  60',  they 
will  root  freely.  Phloxes,  propagated  yearly  in  this  way  for 
flowering  the  following  season,  are  much  dwarfer,  and  produce  very 
fine  heads  of  bloom.  Many  grow  the  best  varieties  in  this  manner, 
planting  them  out  in  the  spring  in  beds  about  a  foot  apart,  whence, 
after  they  have  flowered,  they  are  transferred  to  the  herbaceous 
borders,  where  they  form  large  masses,  but  the  individual  blooms 
are  not  so  large  as  those  produced  by  the  young  plants.  With  plants 
of  this  description,  choose,  for  cuttings,  as  far  as  possible,  shoots 
that  have  not  flowered,  which  root  more  freely  than  those  that  have 
bloomed,  although  the  latter  will  grow,  allowing  a  couple  of  ioiuts  to 
each.  Hollyhocks  are  often  struck  from  single  eyes.  On  the  surface 
of  such  a  bed  as  recommended,  place  6  inches  of  sandy  soil,  in  which 
insert  the  cuttings  in  rows  a  few  inches  apart,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  different  plants  to  be  increased.  There  is  one  essential  in  striking 
all  such  subjects,  as  the  above  and  others  of  a  similar  nature — they 
must  never  want  water,  and  the  soil  should  always  be  kept  quite 
moist,  a  thin  shading  being  put  over  them  when  the  sun  is  powerful. 
As  soon  as  they  are  rooted,  pot  them  singly  in  small  pots,  and 
gradually  inure  to  full  exposure  in  the  open  air.  During  the  winter 
they  should  be  kept  where  the  soil  will  not  get  frozen  in  the  pots. 

Glasshouses. — -Hardwooded  greenhouse  plants,  such  as  Acacias, 
Genistas,  Bpacrises,  Hydrangeas,  and  similar  subjects  that  are  used  for 
winter  and  spring  blooming  are  much  better  and  will  flower  more 
profusely  for  being  submitted  now  for  some  weeks  to  the  full  sun  and 
■air,  which  has  the  effect  of  checking  growth  and  setting  bloom  buds. 
Greenhouse  subjects  of  a  more  tender  nature,  as  Boronias,  Erio- 
stemons,  Correas,  Adenandras,  Chorozemas,  Dillwynias,  and  Tre- 
mandras,  a  month's  exposure  in  the  open  air  will  do  them  much 
good,  enabling  them  to  get  through  the  winter  without  being  so 
liable  to  mildew  as  if  kept  under  glass  all  through  the  summer  ;  place 
them  for  a  few  days  where  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  sun  at 
mid-day  ;  after  this  they  will  become  inured  to  their  new  quarters, 
so  that  it  will  not  do  them  any  harm.  Put  a  piece  of  mat  or  some- 
thing of  a  similar  character  round  the  pot,  so  as  to  shield  them  from 
the  sun's  rays,  or  the  roots  will  receive  injury.  Attend  to  them  with 
sufficient  water,  of  which  more  will  be  required  than  when  indoors, 
and  syringe  overhead  on  the  evenings  of  bright  days.  Cinerarias 
should  at  once  be  placed  in  their  flowering  pots — 6  or  V  inches  in 
diameter  is  large  enough  for  ordinary  purposes — and,  if  the  plants  are 
well  managed,  these  will  grow  them  to  a  size  that  will  produce  fine 
heads  of  bloom.  They  are  very  subject  to  greenfly,  which  must 
never  be  allowed  to  get  established  upon  them,  or  both  appearance  and 
vigour  will  be  sacrificed.  As  soon  as  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  they 
should  regularly  be  supplied  with  manure-water.  Never  allow  them 
to  become  cramped  at  the  root  before  moving  them  into  their 
flowering  pots,  or  they  will  not  attain  their  wonted  strength  and  size. 
Grow  them  in  good  loam,  with  one-fifth  of  rotten  manure,  and  leaf 
Boil  in  equal  parts  added,  and  as  much  sand  as  will  keep  the  soil 
porous.  They  do  not  bear  tobacco  smoke  well,  as  it  often  injures  the 
leaves  if  applied  of  sufficient  strength  to  destroy  aphides,  to  f  i  ee  them 
from  which  dipping  in  a  pailful  of  tobacco-water  is  the  best  remedy. 

Primulas. — These  continuous  winter-blooming  plants  should 
also  be  moved  into  6-inch  flowering  pots.  They  are  somewhat  spare- 
rooting  subjects,  and  do  not  require  a  great  body  of  soil  to  grow  in, 
being  more  subject  to  damp  off  in  large  pots.  Drain  them  well, 
using  soil  similar  to  that  used  for  Cinerarias.  Put  both  in  pits  or 
frames,  facing  northwards,  and  give  air  freely,  taking  the  lights 
completely  off  the  Primulas  during  the  day  ;  but  do  not  allow  them  to 
get  saturated  with  rain.  In  very  bright  weather,  a  piece  of  old  fruit 
tree  netting  placed  over  them  will  be  useful  to  break  the  sun's 
rays ;  but  will  not  obstruct  the  light  as  a  mat  would 
do.  If  too  thick  material  is  used  the  leaves  get  drawn  up  weakly, 
in  which  state  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  flower  as  they  ought. 
Sow  Mignonette  now  in  4-inch  pots  filled  with  soil  such  as  that 
recommended  for  the  last-named  subjects.  Put  half-a-dozen  seeds 
in  each,  covering  them  slightly  ;  place  iu  a  cold  frame  and  put  on  the 
lights  until  the  plants  are  up,  after  which  they  should  be  taken  off 
for  some  time  so  as  to  keep  them  strong  and  sturdy  for  the  winter, 
never  allowing  them  to  want  water.  Stove  plants  will  now  be  fast 
maturing  their  wood,  and  should  have  more  sun  and  air,  but  here  the 
latter  must  never  be  admitted,  even  at  this  time  of  the  year,  in  any. 
thing  like  the  volumes  that  greenhouse  subjects  require.  In  this 
respect  most  growers  commit  serious  error,  for  if  stove  plants — 
especially  such  as  come  from  the  hottest  countries — are  too  much 
exposed  to  cold  currents  of  air,  it  destroys  all  their  energies.  With 
stove  plants  a  maximum  of  light,  which  may  be  obtained  by  keeping 


them  elevated  near  the  glass  during  the  whole  of  their  growing  time, 
imparts  strength  and  substance  to  the  wood  as  it  is  formed,  and  does 
away  with  the  necessity  of  subjecting  them  to  treatment  that  stops 
all  growth  during  the  remainder  of  the  season.  A  much  shorter 
period  of  rest  will  suffice  for  these  than  with  greenhouse  subjects. 


Orchids. 

Dendrobiums  that  have  completed  their  growth  should  be  placed  in 
a  temperature  of  from  5°  to  10°  lower  than  than  that  in  which  they 
have  been  allowed  to  grow,  and  should  have  more  light  and  air  to 
ripen  them.  The  majority  of  Dendrobiums  like  a  high  temperature 
while  growing.  Many  of  the  East  Indian  plants  will  be  growing 
freely  this  month,  and  should  have  unremitting  attention,  as  regards 
heat  and  moisture.  In  order  to  prevent  thrips  injuring  the  centre 
growth  of  Vandas,  Saccolabiums,  Aerides,  and  many  others,  dust 
them  lightly  with  Pooley's  tobacco-powder,  which  does  not  hurt  the 
plants.  Cattleyas  that  are  growing  freely  must  receive  more  mois. 
ture  till  they  have  completed  their  growth  ;  afterwards  less  moisture 
and  a  dry  atmosphere,  to  allow  them  to  become  hardy  and  withstand 
the  long  dark  and  damp  days  of  autumn  and  winter.  Coelogyne 
cristata  will  require  more  water  as  the  growth  advances.  Syringe 
very  slightly  till  the  bulbous  part  is  formed.  A  great  many  of  the 
Oncidiums  that  require  more  heat  will  grow  freely  if  placed  at  the 
warmest  end  of  the  Cattleya. house  and  supplied  freely  with  moisture. 
Odontoglossum  Bluntii,  0.  Pescatorei,  and  many  others  that  do  well 
in  a  low  temperature,  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible  without 
direct  draughts.  Disa  grandiflora,  while  flowering,  should  have  just 
sufficient  water  to  keep  the  roots  plump.  Calanthe  Veitchi  and 
their  varieties  must  be  plentifully  supplied  with  water.  Pleiones  that 
have  developed  their  bulbs  must  not  receive  so  much  moisture  as 
hitherto ;  on  the  contrary,  gradually  discontinue  watering  till  they  get 
quite  dry.  Orchid  flowers  will  be  as  scarce  this  month  as  at  any  time 
during  the  year.  Mesospinidium  vulcanicum  and  Odontoglossum 
Roezlii,  if  grown  in  large  quantities,  would  keep  up  a  supply  for 
the  present — the  former  bright  pink,  the  latter  white,  with  dark 
purple  spots.  When  grown  strongly,  almost  all  the  Odontoglossnms 
are  perpetual  bloomers,  but  they  like  the  heat  of  a  Cattleya-house  in 
which  to  grow. — E.  Gullet. 

Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure  Ground. 

During  the  unprecedentedly  wet  weather  which  characterised 
the  greater  part  of  last  month,  the  bloom  of  most  kinds  of  bedding 
plants  suffered  very  severely.  Many  varieties,  however,  of  bed- 
ding Pansies  and  Violas,  more  particularly  the  lattei — of  which 
the  hardy  Viola  cornuta  may  be  considered  as  the  type, — 
proved  striking  exceptions,  as  wet  and  cold  did  not  appear  to  detract 
much  from  their  beauty.  The  variety  known  as  Perfection  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  of  this  really  charming  family.  The  flowers,  which  are 
of  a  pale  blue  or  violet  colour,  are  borne  upon  stiff  erect  stalks ;  and 
are  produced  in  great  profusion.  They  supply  a  shade  of  colour 
which  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  flower  garden.  Some  of  the 
varieties  are  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  spring  than  summer 
bedding,  but  the  variety  in  question,  together  with  Enchantress, 
Magnificent,  and  one  or  two  others,  do  not  commence  to  flower  until 
May,  and  may  justly  be  considered  as  summer  bedding  plants.  It  the 
stock  of  such  pi  ants  is  limited,  they  may  now  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
in  the  same  way  as  has  been  recommended  for  Verbenas  and  other  bed-  • 
ding  plants ;  but,  if  the  stock  of  them  is  considerable,  their  multiplication 
may  be  deferred  until  the  end  of  the  season,  when  they  may  be  increased 
to  any  desired  extent  by  division.  If  not  already  done,  spring  bedding 
plants,  such  as  the  Daisy,  Hepatica,  Myosotis,  and  Primrose,  may 
now  be  increased  by  this  means.  Many  kinds  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  such  as  the  various  and  beautiful  Phloxes,  Pentstemons, 
Lychnis,  &o.,  may  also  be  increased  by  cuttings,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  finer  Saxifrages,  including  longifolia  and  Cotyledon.  Side  shoots 
of  moderate  growth  should  be  selected  for  cuttings,  rejecting  ex. 
hausted  flower-stems,  as  well  as  gross  shoots.  These  cuttings  may 
be  inserted  under  hand-glasses  placed  upon  a  partially-spent  hotbed, 
or  they  may  be  struck  in  pots  in  a  close  frame  along  with  other 
bedding  plants,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  pots  until  spring,  or  they 
may  be  planted  out  as  soon  as  rooted  in  beds,  in  any  favourable 
situation  where  they  will  be  likely  to  become  well  established  before 
winter  sets  in.  Now  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  finer  weather  than  was 
experienced  during  the  greater  part  of  last  month,  let  every  possible 
means  be  used  to  preserve  and  prolong  the  beauty  and  attractions  of 
flovper  gardens  and  dressed  grounds  for  the  longest  possible  period. 
The  season  for  effective  display,  in  the  flower  garden  at  least,  is  of 
comparatively  short  duration,  and  no  neglect  should  be  permitted  to 
curtail  still  further  this  period.  All  parts  of  the  garden  should  have 
prompt  and  careful  attention  ;  tying,  staking,  weeding,  and  watering 
should  be  thoroughly  attended  toj  and  injury  likely  to  result  from 
high  winds  should  be  guarded  against,  whilst  any  damage  unavoidably 
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Bastained  through  violent  thnnderstorma  and  heavy  rainfall  should 
bo  promptly  repaired.  The  growth  of  climbing  plants,  of  all  kinds, 
must  be  carefully  regulated.  The  many  improved  varieties  of  the 
Clematis  will  now  be  in  full  beauty,  and  are  of  the  greatest  value 
for  the  purposes  of  covering  ornamental  arches  and  wire  or  trellis- 
work  of  all  sorts.  The  flowers  of  these  plants  vary  in  colour,  but 
blue  or  violet  shades  prevail,  and  these  contrast  well  with  the  blooms 
of  standard  and  pyramidal-trained  Pelargoniums,  which  are  of  many 
shades,  from  the  brightest  scarlet  to  the  purest  white;  and  all  such 
plants  will  require  occasional  attention  in  regulating  and  tying  out 
their  shoots,  and  removing  decayed  trusses  of  blooms,  &c.  Perpetual 
Roses  must  be  encouraged  by  copious  supplies  of  manure-water,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  second  display  of  bloom.  These  plants  may  also 
be  mulched  with  rotted  manure,  if  this  can  bo  applied  without  having 
a  repulsive  appearance,  and  this  can  generally  bo  accomplished  by  a 
covering  of  tan,  or  the  mowings  of  the  lawn.  Remove  the  flowers  as 
soon  as  they  appear  on  beds  of  tricolor  Pelargoniums,  as  this  greatly 
improves  their  appearance,  the  bright-coloured  blooms  detract, 
ing  much  from  the  brilliancy  of  the  foliage,  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  their  removal  greatly  encourages  the  healthy  development 
of  the  plants.  The  growth  of  such  plants  as  the  Golden  Feather 
Pyrethrum,  when  it  is  used  in  carpet  bedding,  must  still  bo  pinched 
in.  This  very  valuable  plant  still  holds  its  own,  and  is  far  from  being 
supplanted  by  the  Stellaria  graminea  aurea,  as  was  expected  by 
some  planters.  The  system  of  carpet  boddiug  also  appears  to  gain 
increased  favour,  and  many  excellent  examples  of  this  style  of  orna. 
mentation  are  now  to  be  seen  in  many  garden  establishments — ■ 
indeed,  the  present  season  has  been  more  favourable  to  the  develop, 
ment  of  ornamental  foliage  than  to  flowers,  and  proves  the  value, 
during  some  seasons,  at  least,  of  sub-tropical  and  carpet  bedding. 
The  decaying  flower. stems  of  early. flowering  herbaceous  plants  should 
be  removed,  unless  seed  is  desired,  and  this  is  seldom  the  case, 
as  most  of  these  plants  are  readily  increased  by  cuttings,  or,  rather, 
by  divisions.  Seeds  are,  however,  sometimes  secured,  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  new  varieties;  but,  to  justify  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
obtaining  improved  kinds,  artificial  fertilisation  must  have  been  pre. 
viously  performed.  It  is  generally  found  that  if  seed  be  saved  from 
even  the  finest  strains  of  our  annual  flowers,  such  strains  will,  sooner 
or  later,  become  deteriorated.  The  old  proverb,  which  says  that  "  ill 
weeds  grow  apace,"  applies,  to  some  extent,  to  annual  flowers,  as  it 
somehow  happens  that  the  worst  flowers  are  almost  always  the  most 
productive  of  seed.  There  are,  however,  at  least  two  methods  by 
■which  almost  any  strain  may  be  improved — that  is,  by  artificial 
impregnation,  or  careful  selection.  The  first  method  is,  of  course, 
most  likely  to  be  successful,  but  its  application  is  tedious,  and 
requires  more  time  than  can  always  be  devoted  to  it ;  but  much  may 
bo  done  by  the  latter  system,  and  now  is  tho  time  to  look  carefully 
over  beds  or  clumps  of  various  kinds  of  plants,  in  order  to  mark  any 
trusses  of  bloom  which  may  be  of  superior  merit,  with  a  view  to  its 
producing  seed.  By  pursuing  a  system  of  this  sort,  from  year  to 
year,  most  varieties  of  flowers  or  vegetables  may  be  raised  to  the 
highest  possible  point  of  excellence. — P.  Grieve,  Culford,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 

Vines. — Wasps  and  largo  flies  are  frequently  very  destructive  to 
Grapes,  where  they  are  hanging  ripo  on  the  Vines.  They  not  only 
destroy  whole  berries,  but  make  smp.ll  holes  in  others,  necessitating 
their  being  cutout,  and  spoiling  the  appearance  of  the  bunch.  Ilam. 
burghs  and  other  somewhat  thin-skinned  kinds  aro  generally  attacked 
to  a  greater  extent  than  thick-skinned  varieties.  In  order  to  keep 
them  out  of  Vineries,  in  which  there  is  ripe  fruit,  nail  some  closely, 
meshed  netting  over  the  ventilators  ;  but,  where  tho  ventilators  are 
so  arranged  that  the  netting  cannot  be  used  in  this  way,  small  bags 
should  be  made  of  it,  in  which  the  bunches  should  bo  encased.  This 
generally  proves  a  safeguard,  though  not  so  effectual  a  one  as  the 
other.  Grapes  aro  often  put  into  paper  bags  to  keep  them  from 
such  depredators,  but  that  is  a  bad  practice,  as  tho  berries  often  decay 
when  air  cannot  reach  them,  and  unless  the  paper  is  removed  daily 
• — an  operation  which  seriously  damages  tho  bloom — numbers  of 
berries  may  be  rotten  before  the  evil  is  detected.  Bottles  containing 
Bour  beer  aro  hung  up  amongst  the  bunches  as  traps,  but  for  one 
wasp  or  lly  that  enters  them  two  keep  out.  Do  not  let  the  surface 
soil  in  Vineries,  in  which  tho  fruit  is  ripo,  become  dust  dry.  A 
little  moisture  in  tho  atmosphere  does  littlo  harm,  so  long  as  there  is 
a  circulation  of  fresh  air,  and  tho  dust  does  not  rise  and  settle  so 
freely  on  tho  bunches  when  the  soil  is  a  little  damn  as  when  it  is 
dry.  When  the  Vino  borders  are  finally  watered  tho  soil  may  be 
raked  finer  than  it  has  hitherto  been,  in  order  that  its  surface  may 
lo(jk  tidy  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Pines. — Lose  no  favourable  opportunity  of  admitting  a  free 
circulation  of  fresh  air  to  all  Pine  plants  in  active  growth,  so  as  to 
keep  them  dwarf  and  stocky.     Plants,  which  are  drawn  up  tender 


never  do  well  throughout  the  winter.  Look  over  the  first  potted 
suckers,  and  water  such  as  are  dry  and  have  their  roots  appearing  on 
the  outside  of  the  ball  of  soil.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  expose  them 
too  much  to  sunshine,  especially  if  they  have  been  kept  somewhat 
closely  shaded  while  making  roots.  Old  plants  will,  however,  bear 
and  be  benefitted  by  fuller  exposure  to  the  sun  now  than  earlier  in 
the  season  ;  care  should  be  taken,  however,  not  to  allow  the  leaves 
to  become  brown,  or  the  completion  of  their  growth  may  bo  retarded, 
— J.  Mum. 

Forestry. 
Look  over  young  plantations  in  order  to  see  that  none  of  the  trees 
are  overgrown  with  Fur.4e,  Bracken,  or  vigorous-growing  weeds.  It 
is  not,  howevei',  necessary  to  clear  away  all  the  natural  growth  from 
the  stems  of  tho  plants,  so  long  as  tho  leaders  and  side  branches 
have  room  in  which  to  develop  themselves,  a  moderate  growth  of 
vegetation  round  the  necks  of  young  trees  rendering  them  not  nearly 
so  liable  to  be  damaged  by  hares  and  rabbits  as  they  otherwise  would 
be ;  besides,  in  exposed  situations,  it  acts  as  shelter  and  protection 
against  severe  weather.  See  that  ornamental  deciduous  trees  and 
Conifers  planted  last  season  are  not  suffering  from  being  too  tightly 
tied  to  stakes;  tho  pinching  back  of  contending  leaders  and  fore- 
shortening any  lateral  branches  that  are  out-growing  their  neigh, 
hours  must  also  receive  attention.  Where  ground  game  is  numerous 
and  the  plants  are  not  protected  by  wire  netting.  Birch  spray  and 
Heath  tied  round  the  necks  of  the  young  trees  will  last  good  for  two 
or  three  years,  or  the  straight  hard  shoots  of  Rhododendrons  put  in 
round  about  tho  stem  of  the  plants  are  eqn.ally  good  as  a  safeguard. 
Ornamental  shrubs  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  by  hoeing  round  the 
plauts  for  the  first  year  or  two  after  planting,  but,  after  they  have 
become  fairly  established,  the  herbage  may  be  left.  If  the  orna- 
mental portion  of  wood  "  rides  "  is  not  already  trimmed,  this  work 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  as  it  adds  a  neatness  and  finish 
to  their  appearance,  and,  moreover,  prevents  the  Bracken  from 
being  broken  down  on  the  verges  and  glades  through  heavy  rains 
and  snowstorms  in  winter.  If  the  mowings  of  the  rides  are 
not  required  for  litter,  a  thick  layer  of  them  may  be  spread 
over  the  roots  of  specimen  trees  as  far  as  the  branches  spread. 
Shorten  back  any  duplicate  loaders  on  deciduous  and  other  trees  in 
the  nursery  ;  clear  their  stems  of  superfluous  shoots,  and  foreshorten 
any  overgrown  side  branches  ;  if  this  work  is  properly  attended  to 
when  the  trees  are  young  little  attention  to  pruning  will  be  required 
after  they  are  planted  out.  Hedges  that  are  usually  trimmed  twice 
during  the  season  will  have  had  the  first  trimming  and  cleaning 
finished  ere  this.  Cut  Ivy  off  trees  and  grub  up  its  roots  ;  cutting  it 
off  at  the  surface  of  tho  ground  only  encourages  it  to  grow  afresh 
more  vigorously  than  before.  A  suffioiont  stock  of  cordwood,  oven, 
and  fire. lighting  fagots  should  now  bo  gotready  forwinter  use.  Oak  and 
Beech  is  preferred  to  any  other  kind  of  wood  for  safe  and  clean 
burning  ;  Oak  tops  make  tho  best  oven  fagots,  and  Oak  underwood 
the  best  fire-lighting  fagots  ;  the  latter  should  be  cut  in  winter,  and 
should  be  thoroughly  dry  before  they  are  tied  up. — George  Berry. 


Hint  to  Fruit-eaters. — M.  Garnier,  a  French  physician,  who 
gives  details  of  a  death  from  eating  too  many  Strawberries,  in  one  of  the 
French  medical  periodicals,  the  "  Lyons  Medical,"  takes  the  opportunity  of 
pointing  a  moral  by  giving  some  advice  as  to  how  to  eat  Strawberries 
without  injury  to  tho  health.  He  rocoramonds  persons  who  can  eat  this 
fruit  in  its  natural  condition  with  impunity,  not  to  eat  many  at  a  time, 
and  is  of  opinion  that  a  certain  amount  of  sugar  singularly  faciUtates 
their  absorption  and,  still  more,  their  digestion.  Tho  juice  and  scraped 
rind  of  a  Lemon  mixed  are  sometimes  useful  for  the  same  purpose,  but 
generally  this  mixture,  even  if  compounded  with  powdered  sugar,  does 
not  agree  with  every  one.  It  is  the  same  with  Strawberries  and  cream. 
M.  Garnier  thinks  it  bettor  to  sprinldo  the  Strawberries  with  a  good  and 
strongly  alcoholic  wine.  Debilitated  stomachs  should  not  venture^  on 
Bordeaux  wine  ;  Kirschenwasser,  rum,  or  cognac  being,  in  his  opinion, 
preferable.  His  last  recommendation  is  never  to  eat  Strawberries  alone ; 
they  should  always  be  accompanied  with  other  food,  which  phould 
precede  them  in  the  digestive  tube.  All  that  has  boon  said  of_  Straw- 
berries  applies  with  greater  force  to  Raspberries,  which  are  still  more 
indigestible  ;  but  is  not  true  of  Cherries,  Currants,  and  Gooseberries,  in- 
asmuch  as  in  their  case  chemical  decomposition  is  much  slower. — ■ 
"  London  Medical  Record."  [There  must  surely  be  some  mistake  here. 
If  people  die  from  eating  good  Strawberries,  deaths  maybe  expected  to 
result  from  pure  air,  sweet  flowers,  or  anything  else  that  is  usually 
considered  hiirmleas.  The  advice  to  season  Strawberries  with  rum  or 
coguac  is  pernicious  nonsense ;  moderation  is  a  better  and  cheaper 
preventive.] 

The  Garden  Party  in  1875. — Tho  garden  pai'ty  which  was  to 
have  been  given  at  Holland  House  on  Wednesday,  was  postponed  till 
Thursday,  when,  owing  to  the  still  unfavourable  weather,  it  took  place 
in. doors.  This  information  wo  owe  to  an  Irish  correspondent,  who  adds, 
that  had  the  garden  party  at  Holland  House  been  given  in  tho  garden  on 
either  of  those  days,  it  would  haye  been  entirely  a  water  party  on  shore. 
-"  Punch." 


Atjg.  7,  1875.] 
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SIAMESE  TWIN  CUCUMBBE. 
Some  time  ago  I  sent  you  a  Cucumber  (Rollisson's  Telegraph), 
which  you  thought  sufficiently  curious  to  be  worthy  of  an  illus- 
tratiou.  I  now  send  you  another  monstrosity  (also  Telegraph), 
In  my  experience,  I  have  never  seen  a  twin  Cucumber  come 
to  such  perfection  as  the  one  sent ;  they  have  generally  died 
off  at  an  early  stage  of  their  growth.  The  flowers,  wliichhave, 
unfortunately  come  off  in  packing,  were  cjuite  perfect  up  to  the 
time  when  the  fruit  was  cut.  I  have  now  been  growing 
Cucumbers  under  most  favourable  conditions  for  many  years, 
and  the  result  of  my  experience  is,  that  no  variety  in  cultiva- 
tion surpasses  Rollisson's  Telegraph  for  productiveness  and 
general  utility.  For  the  last  ten  years  I  have  made  it  my 
standard  fruit,  only  growing  others  from  time  to  time  to  test 
them  against    it,  and  always  with  the  result  which  I  have 


Siamese  Twin  Cucumber  (15  inches  long). 

stated.  Last  autumn  Messrs.  Garraway  &  Co.,  of  Bristol, 
sent  me  seeds  of  a  new  sort  to  try,  named  The  Friar,  which 
was  a  good  sample  of  the  Sion  House  improved  strain,  but  I 
found  it  inferior  in  fertility  and  size  to  Telegraph  as  a  winter 
Cucumber,  and  its  culture  was  abandoned,  as  has  also  been  that 
of  many  others  which  did  not  come  up  to  my  standard.  As  to 
my  method  of  cultivation,  itdiffers  but  little,  if  at  all,  from  that 
adopted  by  any  experienced  gardener  who  has  the  necessary 
accommodation  at  command.  For  the  summer  supply  I  raise 
the  plants  from  seed  sown  early  in  spring ;  and,  for  winter,  I 
generally  raise  my  plants  from  cuttings  struck  early  in  the 
autumn,  as  I  prefer  them  raised  in  that  way  for  winter 
growing.  By  this  means  I  find  no  difficulty  in  having  a  supply 
of  Cucumbers  all  the  year  round.  A.   Puttigrew. 

Cardiff  GaMe. 

[Twin  Cucumbers  are  by  no  means  uncommon ;  but  that 
represented  m  the  accompanying  illustration  is  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  the  kind  we  have  seen  ;  in  quality 
it  was  as  good  as  single  fruit  of  the  same  kind.J 


Japan  Radish. — M.  Lille,  seed  merchaut,  of  Lyons,  has  sent 
out  a  new  Japanese  Radish.  It  is  the  Daioon,  a  plant  cultivated  in 
all  parts  of  Japan.  It  appears  that  its  roots  often  reach  nearly  a 
yard  in  length  and  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  colour  is  a  milky  white, 
tinged  wiih  yellow  ;  the  very  thin  skin  is  easily  removed,  and  the 
compact  juicy  flesh  has  the  delicate  tlavonr  of  our  best  small  Radishes. 
M.  Jean  Sisley,  who  obtained  seeds  of  the  Daicon  from  Dr.  Henon, 
states,  in  an  article  in  the  "  Cnltivatear  Lyonnais,"  that  another 
esteemed  variety,  the  Satsnma  Radish,  has  not  yet  been  introduced, 
but  deserves  to  be.  In  Japan  they  are  prepared  for  the  table  in 
various  ways — baked,  sliced  very  thin  in  salads,  or  preserved  in 
salt.  In  the  latter  form  it  is  used  to  season  boiled  Rice.  No  doubt 
these  Radishes  are  allied  to  the  large  and  tender  Chinese  Radish, 
which  Chinamen  cultivate  so  much,  both  when  at  home  and  in  other 
lands. 

Snowflake  Potato  as  a  Long-keeping  Variety. — Among 
the  hundred  or  more  varieties  of  Potatoes  which  I  have  tested  during 
the  pasti  ten  years,  none  excel  the  Snowflake  as  a  late  keeper — in 
fact,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  better  sort  for  any  season.  But  I 
am  reminded  of  its  excellent  keeping  qualities  at  this  time,  as  all  the 
more  common  and  older  varieties,  and  especially  the  Early  Rose  and 
similar  well-known  sorts,  soon  wither  and  become  worthless  for  use  in 
spring,  or  as  soon  as  warm  weather  sets  in  ;  but  my  Saowflakes  are 
now  (June  15th)  sound  and  firm,  and  of  such  excellent  quality  that 
we  are  in  no  haste  for  new  Potatoes,  as  we  would  be  were  it  not  for 
this  very  promising  new  sort.  If  it  continues  to  be  as  good  in  the 
future  as  my  one  year's  experience  with  it  leads  me  to  hope,  then  I 
shall  place  it  very  high  on  the  list  of  excellent  sorts. — "Moore's 
Rural." 

Tomatoes  as  a  Farm  Crop. — Within  the  memory  of  many, 
Tomatoes  were  almost  unknown.  A  few  were  grown  in  gardens  as  an 
ornament  under  the  name  of  "  Love  Apples,"  but  scarcely  anybody 
thought  the  food  fit  to  eat.  This  vegetable  has  fairly  won  its  way  to 
popular  favour,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  young 
children  like  Tomatoes  the  first  time  they  eat  them.  Now  thousands 
of  acres  are  grown  for  market  round  all  American  cities,  and  a 
few  plants  are  found  in  most  farmer's  gardens.  Large  establish- 
ments are  engaged  for  weeks  canning  Tomatoes  for  winter  use.  The 
prices  paid  by  these  establishments  are  usually  low,  as  they  take 
the  surplus  of  the  crop  after  prices  for  the  earliest  have  declined. 
Taking  it  altogether,  the  crop  is  generally  profitable,  even  on  high, 
priced  lands  near  cities  where  it  is  usually  grown.  It  will  bear  trans- 
portation  some  distance  with  careful  handling,  and  is  a  crop  which 
many  farmers  might  profitably  cultivate  on  a  small  scale.  It  does 
not  demand  very  rich  ground,  nor,  as  a  field  crop,  any  better  care 
than  should  be  given  to  corn  or  Pototoes.  A  larger  average  yield 
can  be  got  in  Tomatoes  than  in  Potatoes,  and  the  average  price  is 
generally  higher. — "  Cultivator." 

Preventing  HoUowness  in  Potatoes. — Large  tubers,,  wo  all 
know,  have  a  tendency  to  become  hollow,  while  small  ones  are  rarely 
affected  in  that  way.  One  year  there  was  a  drought  extending  well 
into  the  season,  it  was  found  that  tubers  dug  at  the  close  of  the  dry 
period,  and  grown  under  its  influence,  were  very  materially  different 
from  those  of  the  same  crop,  dug  after  the  rains  had  set  in,  and  had 
advanced  the  growth  rapidly.  The  tubers  were  more  than  double  in 
size,  and  it  was  then  noticed  that  there  was  an  irregularity  of  shape 
to  some  extent ;  protuberances  also  made  their  appearance  ;  while 
the  inside  showed  hoUowness.  The  inference  was  that  the  growth 
was  unnatural.  This  was  to  be  avoided.  A  steady,  medium  growth 
was  then  aimed  at ;  and  it  was  secured  by  close  planting.  Such 
planting  was  found  to  give  uniformity  of  size,  and  fewer  small 
Potatoes.  Drainage  and  frequent  working  of  the  soil  greatly  aided, 
especially  during  drought.  Deep,  mellow  tillage  was  also  an  advan- 
tage, as  was  also  early  planting.  All  these  precautions  had 
uniformity  and  moisture  for  their  object  as  well  as  the  admission  ot 
air  ;  and  deep  planting  secured  coolness  and  a  more  equable  tempera- 
ture. In  this  way  sound  medium-sized  tubers  were  produced  free 
from  hoUowness.  The  principle,  probably,  can  be  applied  with 
success  to  all  large  Potatoes.  The  distance  of  planting  must  be 
governed  by  the  habit  of  the  variety. — "  New  York  Tribune." 


Snowflake  Potato.— I  have  ibis  day  (July  26th)  tasted  this  new  Potato,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  say  it  is  by  far  the  best  American  kind  that  has  come  under  my 
notice.  Its  flesh  is  milky-white  ;  the  skin  firm  and  cracking— a  good  sign. 
The  crop  is  not  heavy,  but  good. — R.  Gilbbet,  Bcirghlej/. 

New  Varieties  of  Peas.— Of  these  such  vast  numbers  have  been  added  to 
catalogues  o£  late  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  know  what  to  select.  Some  or 
the  now  kinds  are  certainly  great  acquisitions  as  regards  size  and  flavour  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  bear  comparison  with  the  older  varieties  so  far 
as  their  producing  quaUties  are  concerned.  I  think  it  is  always  best  when  you 
have  discovered  a  good  kind  to  be  content  with  it,  andiafter  some  years  trial  I 
am  still  inclined  to  adhere  to  the  following  :— Sangster's  No.  1,  Huntingdonian, 
Veitch's  Perfection,  Champion  of  England,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  British  Queen.— 
Rauelbb. 
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THE  HAUTBOIS  STRAWBEERY. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  Strawberry  of  suoh  peculiar  flavour 
as  the  Haiitbois  should  be  neglected  iu  favour  of  finer-looking 
fruit.  The  genuine  Hautbois  is,  no  doubt,  still  to  be  found  in 
old  gardens,  and  would  repay  any  attention  bestowed  upon  it. 
Is  there  any  foundation  for  the  belief  that  the  Hautbois  is 
dioecious,  bearing  male  and  female  flowers,  on  different  plants  ? 
This  fact  (if  correct)  would  account  for  the  occasional  unfruit- 
fulness  of  beds  from  which  one  kind  may  have  been  acci- 
dentally omitted.  A  Constant  Reader. 

[The  neglect  into  which  the  Hautbois  has  fallen  is  doubtless 
due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  fact  that  size  has  more  weight 
with  proprietors  of  gardens  than  it  formerly  had.  Eruit 
is  grown  now  almost  as  much  for  the  fine  appearance 
which  it  presents  as  for  eating;  but,  I  have  no  doubt 
the  time  will  come  when  the  Hautbois  will  again  come  into 
favour,  and,  probably,  improved  both  in  point  of  size  and  pro- 
ductiveness. This  may  reasonably  be  anticipated,  as,  in  both 
points,  Rivers's  Royal  Hautbois  is  far  superior  to  the  old 
Hautbois  that  used  to  be  grown  thirty  years  ago.  With  the 
exception  of  the  old  Alpines,  the  Hautbois  Strawberry  is  less 
particular  as  to  soil  than  most  of  the  English  and  Continental 
Strawberries,  now  so  generally  grown.  Of  course,  as  a  rule, 
the  best  result  will  be  obtained  on  the  best  soil,  but  I  have 
seen  fine  crops  of  Hautbois  grown  on  land  too  light  to  be  pro- 
fitably occupied  with  other  kinds.  Light  land,  if  it  is  well 
manured,  and  made  thoroughly  firm  before  planting,  will 
do  very  well  for  the  Hautbois,  but  mulching  and  water- 
ing in  dry  seasons  must  not  be  neglected.  A  very  good 
way  of  growing  them,  is  to  plant  them  in  beds,  say  three  rows 
in  a  4-foot  bed,  and  the  plants  about  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows, 
with  alleys  2  feet  wide  between  the  beds.  This  will  give  room 
for  gathering  the  fruit,  and  also  allows  space  for  the.  produc- 
tion of  strong  runners  for  making  new  plantations.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  allow  the  beds  to  continue  iu  the  same  place  lono-er 
than  three  years.  Early  in  August  is  the  best  time  to  plant ; 
although,  when  the  beds  cannot  be  propci-ly  made  then,  the 
runners  may  be  planted  3  or  4  inches  apart  in  nursery  beds, 
lifted  with  balls,  and  planted  out  finally  the  following  March. 
I  should  recommend  this  course  in  preference  to  planting  in 
ground  ill-prepared  or  not  properly  consolidated.  The  Hautbois 
Strawberry  has  often  been  called  dioecious,  but  botanists,  I 
believe,  do  not  consider  that  character  to  be  fully  established. 
No  doubt  some  of  its  flowers  are  often  defective,  or  what  is 
popularly  termed  "blind,"  but  the  same  thing  occurs  occa- 
sionally amongst  our  best  English  hermaphrodite  varieties. 
This  defect  can  generally  be  removed,  too,  by  careful  selection 
when  obtaining  runners,  which  should  only  be  taken  from  pro- 
lific plants.  Planting  in  very  rich  soil  or  highly-manured  land, 
especially  if  recently  trenched  and  not  allowed  time  to  settle 
and  become  firm,  will,  by  inducing  over-luxuriance,  often 
produce  "  blindness  "  iu  the  flowers,  or,  in  some  cases,  prevent 
flower-buds  being  formed  at  all,  the  whole  efforts  of  the  plants 
being  confined  to  the  production  of  foliage  only.  This,  how- 
ever, is  usually  the  result  of  some  error  in  management,  and 
the  observant  cultivator  scarcely  makes  the  same  mistake 
twice. — E.  Hobday.] 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FEUIT  GARDEN, 

A  Chapter  on  Strawberry  Culture.— In  order  to  grow  Strawberries  well, 
tbo  foliowing  points  want  attention  :— Planting  out  of  small  pots  the  first  week 
in  AuRust ;  digging  the  ffi-ound  deeply,  manurinK  it  heavily,  and  treading  it 
urrnly.    Succdbb  then  is  certain.— R.  Gilbebt,  Burffhlej/. 

How  to  Colour  Indoor  Peaches-- 1  have  in  a  Peach-house  hero  two  trees, 
nno  Bellcpardo  and  one  Violette  Hitivo,  covering  a  trellis  30  feet  by  M,  each 
bearing  over  fourteen  dozen  fruits,  many  of  which  weigh  8  ozs.  I  took  especial 
care  to  get  an  many  as  possiljle  on  the  upper  side  of  the  treUis,  consequently 
they  are  well-coloured,  and,  when  looking  up  the  trellis  from  an  opening  at 
the  lower  end,  the  largo  crimson  fruit  resting  on  a  carpet  of  dark  green 
foliage  has  a  fine  effect. —H.  J.  0.,  Tadcatter. 

Frogmore  Late  Pine,  the  Best  Strawberry  to  Resist  Wet.— The  rains 
this  seanon  have  tried  the  mould-contracting  and  wct-roBistin"  properties  of 
every  variety  of  Strawberry  to  a  greater  extent  than  usual.  The  Pino  kinds 
have  best  resisted  the  wet,  and  Frogmore  Late  Pine  the  best  of  all.  Trollope's 
Victoria  was  soon  rendered  worthless,  as  was  also  Vicomtease  Hericart  de 
Thnry.  British  Queen  did  her  best ;  but,  being  heavily  loaded,  was  bent  down 
to  the  ground,  and  many  of  the  fruits  were  spoiled.  La  Constante  withstood 
too  wet  woU ;  but,  being  a  dwarf  grower,  it  at  iast  overcame  it,— N.  H,  P.  | 


MY  TOWN   GARDEN. 
In  matters  connected  with  gardening  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove 
that  a  great  deal  may  be  done  under  the  most  unfavourable 
conditions.     By  way  of  experiment,  I   selected  for  my  gar- 
den a  neglected  corner  of  ground  which  was  degenerating  into 
a   rubbish   place,   in  the    centre   of    a  manufacturing   town, 
with  chemical  works  on  all  sides — such  a  place  as  would  be 
about  ecjuivalent  to  the  back-yard  of  an  average  house — and  at 
the  expenditure  of  a  few  shillings  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
daily,  throughout  the  year,  and  at  least  a  month  before  their 
appearance  in  the  market,  fresh  salads,  besides  forced  Rhubarb, 
French  Beans  and  herbs,  such  as  Mint,  Parsley,  &c.,  in  large 
quantities.     The  means  used  are  simple  enough,  and  within 
the  reach  of   anyone  who  has  a  moderate-sized  back-yard  open 
to  the  sun.     The  first  step  was  to  obtain  some  Grass  sods,  and- 
mix  them  with  stable  manure,  the  second  to  get  some  old  pre- 
served-meat  boxes,  knock  the  bottoms  out,  and  put  in  their 
places  a  sheet  of  glass,  leaving,  however,  a  few  of  the  boxes, 
with  the  bottoms  in.     The  boxes  with  the  glass  bottoms,  which 
we  converted  into  roofs  by  the  simple  process  of  turning  them 
down  side  up,  were  at   once  promoted  to  be  our  cold  green- 
houses, and   under  these  live  and   flourish,  in  all  weathers, 
Mustard,  Cress,  and  Lettuces.     In  the  spring,  a  pile  of  fresh 
manure,  a  few  Vegetable   Marrow  seeds,  and  one  of  our  port- 
able  greenhouses,  which  are,  let  it  be  remembered,  "  tenant's 
fixtures,"    give  us  Marrows  before  they  have   reached  what 
may  be  termed  a  reasonable  price  in  the  local   market.     Of 
course,  when  the  plant  gets  too  large  for  its  habitation,  we  let 
it  out,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season,  when  the  frosts  come,  we 
dock   it   and  put   it  iu   again  ;    by  this  means  we  get  a  few 
Marrows  when  everybody  else  has  none.     The  last  experiment 
is  to  make  an  early  sowing  of   French  Beans  in  small  pots, 
under    one    of    our    "  tenant's     fixtures,"    and    plant    them 
out    as    soon    as    safe.      By    this    means    we    have    plenty, 
whilst  they  are    sold    by  the  inch   in   the   markets.     Before 
we  learnt  better   we  bought   all    our   forced    Rhubarb ;    we 
now   simply   dig  up  a  few  roots    at   intervals,  commencing 
early  in  November,  and  place  them  in  a  box  of  soil  in  the 
cellar.     When  we  have  got  a  fair  supply  of  each  we  replace 
them  in  the  garden  in  a  waste  corner,  to  live  or  die  as  best 
pleases  them.     They  generally  live,  however,  and  we  have  not 
only   plenty  for  ourselves,   but  have   been  obliged   to    give 
splendid  Rhubarb  away  about  January  when  the  digging-up 
process  has  been  done  too  vigorously.     Being  of  opinion  that 
spring  Onions  are  necessary  for  salads,  and  finding  that  they 
are  not  so  easily  grown  to  be  good  for  twelve  months  in  the 
year,  we  gave  them  up  as  hopeless,  and  for  years  have  put  ui, 
at  intervals  of  about  a  fortnight,  some  two  dozen  Shallots. 
These  will  start  at  once  in  almost  any  weather,  and  we  keep 
them  covered  with  one  of  the  boxes  with  the  wood  bottoms  so 
as  to  be  completely  in  the  dark.     When  2  or  3  inches  high  they 
are  brought  out  as  required  and  split  up  into  tender  blanched 
spring  Onions.     Our  Onion  bed,  which  supplies  our  table  all 
the  year  round,  is  3  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide,  and  is  covered  by- 
two  boxes,   which,  when   complete,    cost    us   only  the   small 
sum  of  sixpence   some  years  ago.     After   steady  experience 
year  after  year  with  this  style  of  protection  we  find  that  there  is 
always  a  tendency  to  knock  one  or  two  more  together,  and  to 
work  all  to  the  fullest  extent ;  and  our  neighbours  with  glass 
houses  and  hot-beds  are  glad  to  borrow  salads  from  us  when 
they   cannot  grow  them  themselves.     We  tried  some  glass 
frames  and  ground  vineries,  but  they  were  more  troublesome 
to  get  at,  and  did  less   work   for   the   space  they  occupied 
as,  when  one  of  the  boxes  was  wanted  and  none  were  quite 
empty,  we  could  sow  the  seed  for  it,  and  cover  it  with  straw 
for  a  few  days.     Practically,  the  hotbed  frames  are  so  much 
more  trouble  to  get  at  and  keep  in  order  that  they  are  very 
little   used.     Our  friends  say  our  garden  looks   disreputable; 
but,  the  simple  fact  is,  it  pays  a  large  profit  on  the  reut  and 
expenses,  and  is,  in  addition,  a  great  convenience.     We  are  now 
building  a  stove  and  greenhouse,  but  I  fancy  they  will  exist 
simply  as  ornaments,  and  that  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  our 
market  work — if  it  may  so  be  called — will  still  be  done  under  the 
boxes,  with  or  without  top  light.     The  best  size  we  find  to 
be  about  2  feet  by  16  or  18  inches,  with  a  rib  nailed  across 
the   top   for  a   handle ;   larger   than  this  are  unwieldy,  and 
smaller  do  not  hold  enough.    We  average  about  two  each, 
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steadily  working  with  Cress,  Onions,  Mustard,  Marrows,  and 
sundry  miscellaneous  subjects  ;  three  or  four  with  French 
Beans;  the  same  number  with  Lettuces;  and,  when  not  on 
regular  duty,  they  are  set  to  work  raising  seeds  and  plants, 
which  we  should  otherwise  have  to  buy.  By  the  way,  there  is 
one  neglected  vegetable  which  would  be  more  appreciated  if 
more  generally  known.  When  our  neighbours  cut  the  heads 
of  their  Curly  Greens  we  beg  the  stalks,  pull  them  up,  and 
plant  them  close  together  under  an  old  packing-case.  The 
shoots,  tender  and  blanched,  are,  in  my  opinion,  second 
to  no  vegetable  to  be  obtained  in  the  same  season; 
they  cost  nothing  to  grow,  and  take  up  ground  which 
is  at  the  time  useless  for  anything  else.  Before  start- 
ing our  portable  greenhouses  the  garden  existed,  and  this 
was  as  much  as  could  be  said  for  it,  as  the  conditions 
altogether  were  unfavourable.  Except  in  the  hottest  weather, 
the  smoke  and  dirt  were,  and  are,  so  great,  that  young  tender 
plants  have  no  hope  of  existence  without  help  ;  and  winter 
vegetables  are  too  much  flavoiired  with  soot  to  be  quite  fit  for 
use.  The  inventor  of  second-hand  packing-cases  made,  in  my 
case,  a  valuable  disoovei'y,  although  he  may  not  have  intended 
them  for  the  use  I  put  them  to ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  old 
preserved  meat  boxes  were  exactly  the  right  size  for  some  old 
glass  I  had,  so  that  our  cold  greenhouses  cost  the  sum  of  4.d. 
each,  or  Ijd.  per  superficial  foot.  We  have  got  rather  proud 
lately,  and  have  painted  the  whole  set  black  ;  but,  although 
decidedly  more  ornamental,  they  are  no  more  useful.  When  an 
.acquaintance  hears  me  say  I  make  a  large  profit  out  of  our 
'  garden  in  the  middle  of  a  dirty  town,  he  smiles  a  smile  of  un- 
belief, knowing,  from  his  own  expensive  experience,  how  un- 
likely it  is.  When  he  sees  it,  the  smile  disappears,  and  he 
is  converted,  as  an  American  would  say,  "  right  away."  Of 
course  there  is  little  or  nothing  new  in  this  ;  but  the  matter 
altogether  is  one  well!  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all ;  and  I 
record,  therefore,  my  experience,  which  has  been  thoroughly 
successful  with  the  simplest  and  cheapest  possible  appliances, 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  cottager.  It  will,  of  course, 
be  understood  that  the  heavy  cropping  during  the  whole  of 
the  twelve  months,  under  the  hand  frames,  is  only  to  be  got 
out  of  gi'ound  which  is  kept  in  good  condition.  Twenty  crops 
of  salads  cannot  be  got  out  of  the  same  ground  in  one  year 
unless  it  is  constantly  assisted  with  manure. 

Warringion.  Thomas  Fletcher. 


Large  Aucuba  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's 
Park. — I  have  sent  you  a  photograpli  of  our  large  Auouba,  which, 
in  April  last,  was  loaded  with  bright  red  berries.  It  measures 
13  feet  8  inches  through  its  largest  diameter,  aud  10  feet  7  inches 
through  the  others,  and  the  extreme  height  is  S  feet  10  inches.  I  am 
unable  to  say  when  it  was  planted ;  but,  when  I  first  came  here,  in  1812, 
it  was,  if  I  remember  lightly,  a  large  bush.  About  five  years  ago,  I 
first  placed  the  male  plant  (then  only  a  few  inches  high,  it  is  now 
over  2  feet)  in  its  midst,  raised  on  a  short  post  nearly  to  the  top,  so 
that  the  pollen  might  fall  well  over  the  plant,  and  since  then  we  have 
each  year  had  fine  crops  of  fruit,  and  raised  from  the  berries  many 
hundreds  of  plants,  besides  distributing  quantities  of  berries  to  our 
friends  ;  300  went  to  Australia  last  year,  but  of  these  I  have  not  yet 
heard  the  result.  Of  the  plants  raised  from  the  berries,  more  than 
half  turn  out  to  be  males,  and  these  being  planted  about  the  garden, 
most  of  the  old  original  Aucubas  every  year,  more  or  less,  show  fruit. 
The  leaves  of  the  young  plants  are  very  varied,  both  in  form,  colour, 
and  markings. — W.  Sowerbv.  [The  photograph  showed  a  splendid 
plant  of  the  ordinary  spotted-leaved  Aucuba — so  fine,  indeed,  that  we 
had  intended  to  have  had  it  illustrated,  but  the  difficulty  of  showing, 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  plant  loaded  with  fruit,  is  greater  than 
we  anticipated,  and  has  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  our  intention.] 

Flowers  in  Hospitals. — The  attempts  made  to  decorate  and 
enliven  the  wards  of  hospitals  with  flowers  is  deserving  of  liberal 
support.  Already  several  of  the  hospitals  are  supplied  during  the 
summer  months  with  flowers  through  the  aid  of  tho  Flower  Mission 
or  by  private  benevolence.  But  much  needs  yet  to  be  done.  If 
those  rich  and  highly  favoured  persons  who,  in  their  country  and 
suburban  residences  may  be  said  to  repose  on  beds  of  Roses  and  to 
breathe  ambrosial  odours  in  place  of  fog  and  smote,  consider  what 
gratification  they  derive  from  their  gardens,  they  may  get  some  con- 
ception of  the  pleasure  with  which  the  poor  sufferers  in  hospitals 
regard  even  a  tiny  nosegay  of  wild  Hoses.  We  feel  sure  that  no 
further  appeals  will  be  necessary  to  have  this  want  fully  supplied, 
aud  a  speedy  response  may  confidently  be  looked  for. — "  Lancet." 
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CLIMBING  HYBRID  PERPETUAL  ROSES. 
No  plants  look  more  beautiful  on  wire  trellis-work  than  Roses 
and  Clematises  planted  alternately  ;  and,  in  this  way,  a  grand 
display  of  flowers  may  be  maintained  from  May  to  November. 
The  following  varieties  possess  brilliant  and  striking  colours, 
and  will  grow  from  9  to  10  feet  high,  viz.,  General  Jacqueminot, 
Camille  Bernardin,  Knight's  climbing  Princess  Louise  Vic- 
toria (blush,  shading  off  to  peach,  and  a  free  bloomer  in 
autumn),  and  Louisa  Wood  (brilliant  carmine,  and  also  a  free 
autumnal  bloomer).  Many  other  varieties  might  also  be  used  ; 
but,  for  general  effect,  they  cannot  be  surpassed.  Before  they 
are  planted,  the  ground  should  be  dug  two  spits  deep,  at  least, 
and  plenty  of  old  rotten  manure  should  be  forked  into  it.  As 
soon  as  they  have  made  long  shoots,  which  they  will  do  in  one 
season,  pull  them  down  as  low  as  you  can  in  the  month  of 
March,  and  tie  them  fast  to  small  stakes,  as  directed  for 
Noisettes.  In  May,  when  it  is  found  that  shoots  have  pushed 
at  every  joint  pointing  upwards,  they  may  be  raised  up.  and 
fastened  to  the  trellis-work.  Whenever  a  shoot  promises  to 
grow  long,  encourage  it  by  keeping  it  in  an  upright  position, 
when  it  will  bloom  iu  the  autumn,  if  the  variety  is  a  true 
Hybrid  Perpetual ;  instead  of  pruning  it  back,  keep  it  its  full 
length,  and  bend  it  down  in  the  month  of  March,  raising  it  up 
again  in  May,  and  in  this  manner  proceed  until  as  much  of  the 
trellis  is  covered  as  may  be  wanted ;  after  that,  conduct  the 
pruning  on  the  spur  system,  cutting  occasionally  clean  away 
any  superfluous  wood,  and  always  encouraging  the  growth  of 
long  shoots,  when  they  can  be  found.  These  long  maiden 
shoots,  after  having  been  bent  down  for  a  season,  in  order  to 
cause  them  to  throw  out  side  shoots,  always  yield  the  best 
blooms  ;  if  no  room  can  be  found  for  them  against  the 
trellis,  cut  away  the  old  shoots,  and  substitute  the  new  ones, 
which  are  always  preferable. 

Pole  Roses  may  be  grown,  and  the  shoots  furnished  with 
short  side  shoots  in  quicker  time  by  bringing  down  the  long 
shoots  for  a  season,  and  afterwards  raising  them  up  again,  and 
tying  them  to  the  pole,  than  by  cutting  them  back.  The  long 
shoots  become  furnished  with  laterals,  from  top  to  bottom,  the 
first  season.  There  are  no  better  sorts  adapted  for  pole  Roses 
than  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  just  mentioned.  The  rich  carmine- 
coloured  Moss  Rose  Baronne  de  Wassenaer  makes  an  excellent 
pillar  or  wall  Rose.  Among  kinds  of  Clematis  that  bloom  in 
May  and  June  may  be  named  Miss  Bateman  (wliite),  Standishii 
(lavender-blue  or  pale  mauve),  Lanuginosa  pallida  (largo  pure 
white).  Amongst  the  best  of  those  that  bloom  from  July  to 
October  arc  Jackmanii,  Rubella,  and  Rubra  violacea.  The 
proper  time  to  plant  them  is  in  March.  Whoever  has  a  situation, 
either  in  front  of  his  house,  or  a  wall  with  any  aspect,  can 
grow  both  Roses  and  Clematises  with  good  effect.  _  The  trellis 
on  which  I  grow  them  is  made  of  galvanised  wire,  and  the 
aspect  is  nearly  due  north.  Nevertheless  both  Roses  and 
Clematises  do  well,  lasting  a  longer  time  iu  bloom,  aud  holding 
colour  much  longer  than  those  grown  against  a  wall  with  a 
south  aspect.  Henry  Taylor. 

Fencoie,  near  Bedale. 


THE  PRESENT  ASPECT  OF  FLOWER  GARDENING. 
While  flower  gardening  in  this  country  is  in  its  present 
transition  state — while  we  are  hesitating  dubiously  between 
our  adherence  to  the  departing  sensational  style  of  bedding 
and  our  adoption  of  the  more  natural  but  less  gaudy  style 
which  threatens  to  affect  considerably  the  general  aspect  of 
our  flower  gardens,  and  modify  not  a  little  our  ideas  of 
decorative  gardening — it  is  instructive  to  look  back  for  the 
last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  and  note  what  progress  has 
been  made,  and  what  lessons  we  have  learned.  During  the 
above  period  flower  gardening  has  partaken  distinctly  of  the 
"  fastness  "  and  sensationalism  of  the  age,  and  taste  has  often 
been  ruled  by  fashion  more  than  by  good  sense  or  judgment. 
Look  at  the  "  bedding "  fashion,  for  instance,  which  had 
unrestrained  run  for  nearly  twenty  years,  until  it  was  over- 
done ;  then  came  the  surfeit,  which  is  always  the  consequence 
of  excess.    The  rage  for  bedding  plants  has  undoubtedly  done 
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much  good,  however,  for  it  stirred  the  hybridiser,  the  im- 
prover, and  the  collector  into  renewed  zeal,  and  added 
amazingly  to  our  knowledge  in  many  things  ;  but  the  advent 
of  the  bedding  rage  will  always  be  looked  back  upon  as  a 
period  in  the  history  of  gardening  that  we  ought  to  be  some- 
what ashamed  of,  for  it  inaugurated  the  beginning  of  a  war  of 
extermination  against  a  race  of  herbaceous  and  other  hardy 
plants  which  had  spread  throughout  the  country  and  accumu- 
lated in  many  a  noble  private  collection,  but  which  were  ruth- 
lessly sacrificed  to  make  room  for  Geraniums,  Calceolarias, 
and  the  like.  The  writer  can  remember  one  of  the  most 
extensive  collections  of  herbaceous  plants  in  the  kingdom,  the 
accumulations  of  years,  being  trenched  down  to  make  room 
for  bedding  purposes.  This  was  the  time  when,  in  gardens 
furnished  with  scores  of  thousands  of  bedding  plants,  you 
might  have  looked  in  vain  for  a  single  plant  of  a  Lily,  a  Phlox, 
or  even  a  Carnation  ;  all  were  gone,  "  alike  forgotten  and  un- 
known." This  is  a  true  picture ;  such  infatuation  is  hardly  now 
credible,  but  it  is  the  fact.  The  rage  for  colour  and  contrast 
on  a  glaring  scale  had,  for  the  time  being,  eclipsed  everything 
else  in  the  minds  of  gardeners  and  their  employers.  But,  in 
truth,  the  bedding  system  was  simply  a  reaction  from  the  dull 
and  monotonous  style  of  gardening  previously  existing,  when 
flower  gardens  were  a  kind  of  compromise  between  the 
botanical  and  the  ornamental — the  latter  not  a  very  prominent 
feature.  What  were  called  "  herbaceous  collections  "  were  the 
rage,  and  to  have  an  infinite  number  of  species,  either  orna- 
mental or  not,  was  the  highest  ambition  of  some  gardeners. 
We  could  mention  private  collections  of  the  time  that  numbered 
many  hundreds  of  species,  carefully  named  or  numbered,  and 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  which  were  useless  rubbish,  so 
far  as  either  beauty,  intei'est,  or  decorative  utility  was  con- 
cerned. In  respect  to  these  the  bedding  epoch  did  good 
service,  for,  now  that  hardy  herbaceous  plants  are  fast  coming 
into  repute  again,  there  is  a  weeding  out  o£  them,  and  a  decided 
disposition  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  but  those  which 
are  really  useful  and  attractive ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with 
past  experience  to  guide  us,  that  we  shall  not  again  run  into 
extremes. 

The  modern  bedding  system  is  the  latest  exemplification 
of  that  strictly  formal  style  of  gardening  which  was  carried 
to  such  extremes  a  few  generations  back.  The  true  landscape 
gardener  has  emancipated  himself  from  the  trammels  of  arti- 
ficialism ;  but  the  flower  gardener  has  not  yet  shaken  them 
off,  for  his  formally-arranged  beds,  his  terraces,  and  his 
parterres  still  indicate  the  school  from  which  he  inherited  his 
ideas.  The  advanced  taste  of  the  present  time  is  in  favour  of 
a  simpler,  more  natural,  and  what  is  certainly  a  more  truly 
English  style  of  gardening  than  has  hitherto  found  favour. 
We  allude  to  that  increasing  disposition,  not  to  do  away  with 
bedding,  but  to  dispense  with  much  of  that  foi'mality  in  the 
arr.angement  of  the  beds,  and  in  the  general  plan  of  the 
garden,  which  the  system  entails  ;  to  do  with  less  pretentious 
architectural  adjuncts  in  the  shape  of  walls,  balustrading,  and 
vases,  &c. ;  and  to  dispose  of  the  ground  in  that  free,  informal 
manner,  which,  while  it  affords  facilities  for  the  display  of  the 
highest  gardening  taste,  is  still  unaffected  and  natural,  the 
flower  garden  and  pleasure  grounds  merging  into  the  park 
and  woods  in  such  a  manner  that  one  hardly  notices  where  the 
cue  ends  and  the  other  begins.  This  style  of  gardening  is 
less  ostentatious  than  the  other ;  it  does  not  afford  the  same 
facilities  for  the  display  of  wealth,  and  perhaps,  upon  the 
whole,  the  effect  is  less  imposing  at  first  sight ;  but  it  is 
lasting,  and  always  pleasing.  A  grand  terrace  with  its 
parterres  is  taken  in  at  a  glance,  and  soon  becomes  stale  to 
thj  eyes  of  those  who  see  it  continually  ;  and  it  is  unwillingly 
conceded  that  the  owner  prefers  to  take  his  pleasure  in  his 
woods  and  parks,  which  arc  more  congenial  to  his  tastes,  and 
is  content  to  keep  his  grand  parterres  for  show,  having  no 
very  clear  notion  for  what  other  purpose  they  were  made. 

But  let  us  try  to  describe  actual  examples  of  the  two  styles 
of  gardening  referred  to.  The  first  is  an  Italian  garden  of  the 
most  elaborate  description.  It  is  laid  out  in  front  of  a  fine 
mansion,  situated  on  a  gentle  slope,  which  terminates  at  the 
margin  of  a  lake  some  distance  off.  The  house  is  fronted  by 
two  terraces,  one  under  the  other,  the  upper  terrace  also 
flanking  the  ends  of  the  house,  and  the  whole  forming  a  square, 


enclosed  by  the  usual  retaining  walls,  and  profusely  furnished 
with  vases,  balustrading,  &o.,  of  a  massive  and  imposing  order ; 
and  beyond  is  the  park.  The  occupants  of  this  expensive  and 
pretentious  enclosure,  which  is  some  acres  in  extent,  are  one  or 
two  fountains ;  a  great  variety  of  flower  beds,  arranged  in 
geometrical  ordei',  and  furnished  with  bedding  plants  and 
shrubs,  and  the  usual  formal  gravel  walks  and  Grass  margins  ; 
with  here  and  there  a  Yew,  a  Juniper,  or  a  Box  tree  perhaps, 
arranged  with  that  due  regard  to  uniformity  and  balance  which 
the  style  is  thought  to  necessitate.  And  yet,  after  all,  it  is 
only  a  theatrical  scene,  without  real  interest ;  a  look  takes  it  all 
in.  It  is  not  a  garden  to  be  walked  in,  and  its  beauties  have 
not  to  be  explored,  for  they  are  not  very  varied,  and  are  spread 
out  before  you,  like  the  flowers  upon  a  carpet.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
garden  to  be  glanced  at,  and  nothing  more.  Between  it  and  the 
park,  and  lake  extending  beyond,  there  are  no  gradations  ;  its 
limits  are  terminated  abruptly  by  a  dead  wall,  which,  to  the 
outside  spectator,  looks  not  unlike  the  boundary  wall  of  a 
fortress,  so  strange  and  isolated  does  it  seem  to  be  from  the 
natural  surroundings.  Such,  as  accurately  as  can  be  delineated 
by  the  pen,  is  the  modern  Italian  flower  garden.  We  turn 
now  to  what  may  be  called  an  example  of  the  semi-natural 
style,  so  far  as  contrast  is  concerned,  as  instancing  the 
direction  in  which  the  free  taste  of  the  present  time  is 
tending.  The  site  and  the  situation  are  much  the  same 
as  those  before  described.  The  mansion  stands  upon  a  rising 
ground  of  considerable  elevation,  with  an  undulating  ground 
before  it,  and  a  river  in  the  distance.  The  garden  front  and  ends  of 
the  house  are  also  surrounded  by  a  terrace,  but  without  the 
retaining  wall  and  balustrading.  It  is  simply  a  broad  gravel 
walk,  with  wide  margins  of  Grass  on  each  side,  and  a  border 
of  mixed  flowers  next  the  house.  From  this  terrace  a  deep 
and  well-made  Grass  bank  slopes  gently  down  on  the  east 
side  to  a  level  extent  of  ground  laid  out  as  an  American 
garden,  and  planted  freely  with  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
Kalmias,  &c.,  hardy  and  peat -loving  herbaceous  plants, 
including  Lilies,  Hollyhocks,  Delphiniums,  &o.,  which  rear 
their  heads  in  the  recesses  and  corners  formed  by  the  shrubs, 
and  on  the  west  side  to  a  garden  of  Roses,  Carnations, 
herbaceous  plants,  and  mixed  shrubs,  the  background  of  both 
gardens  being  well  supported  with  trees  of  an  appropriate 
character.  In  front  the  slope  terminates  in  a  second  broad 
gravel  terrace,  which  stretches  the  whole  length  of  the  man- 
sion and  the  flanking  gardens  just  described,  and  is  supported 
on  its  far  side  by  a  well-proportioned  balustrading,  which 
overlooks,  from  a  lofty  height,  the  flower  gardens  and 
pleasure  grounds  that  extend  below,  without  the  sign  of 
a  boundary  line,  until  they  are  lost  in  the  woods  beyond. 
Yet,  though  anything  like  formality  or  uniformality  in  the 
general  plan  of  the  ground  has  been  avoided,  or  rather 
disregarded,  neither  floral  decoration  of  a  high  order 
nor  geometrical  design  is  wanting ;  but  all  of  these  are 
not  spread  out  under  the  windows  of  the  mansion  and  nowhere 
else  ;  nor  are  they  the  only  features  which  attract  the  spec- 
tator, who  discovers  other  objects  of  interest  in  his  perambu- 
lations besides  flower  beds  and  bedding  plants.  Trees,  groves, 
and  lawns,  with  groups  of  shrubs,  Roses,  &c.,  and  sloping 
banks  intervene  to  partly  conceal  the  flower  beds  interspersed 
throughout  the  grounds  in  appropriate  situations.  Not  the 
least  attractive  features  of  such  a  garden  are  the  ample  lawns, 
well  furnished  with  a  varied  selection  of  noble  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  the  winding  walks  that  traverse  the  patches  of 
natural  bush  here  and  there,  and  which  would  lead  the 
traveller  into  the  woods  or  park  before  he  was  aware  he  had 
passed  out  of  the  well-cared-for  garden.  This,  we  submit,  is 
a  picture  of  a  garden  such  as  finds  favour  with  many  modern 
landscape  gardeners  and  modern  taste,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  state  that  in  such  a  garden  only  is  it  possible  to  follow  out 
that  free  and  natural  style  by  which  the  most  pleasing  efliects 
are  produced,  the  greatest  diversity  of  interest  afforded,  and 
the  most  lasting  pleasure  conferred. — "  Field." 


The  "  Water  Convolvulus." — Some  time  ago  you  were  asked 
what  was  the  proper  name  of  a  flower  locally  called  "  Water  Convol- 
vulus." A  specimen  of  it  was  not  sent  to  you,  but  I  wrote  suggesting 
that  it  might  possibly  be  the  Frog-bit,  which  is  rather  a  showy  water 
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plant.  Lately  a  friend  sent  me  an  aquatic  flower  to  name  for  him. 
It  was  without  doubt  the  Hottonia  palustria — Water  Violet  or 
Peatherfoil.  I  never  saw  it  growing,  however,  nor  can  I  find  it  in 
any  list  of  Cumberland  or  north  country  plants.  Its  foliage  grows 
under  the  water,  the  flowers  alone  rising  above  tho  surface.  They 
are  of  a  beautiful  lilac  colour,  of  the  shape  of  those  of  a  Primrose — to 
which  group  of  plants  it  belongs.  It  is  most  likely  that  this  was  the 
plant  enquired  about.  The  suggestion  that  the  Water  Lily  was 
meant  is  absurd,  as  there  is  no  comparison  bcitween  the  two  ;  both  the 
yellow  and  white  are  too  well-known  to  be  mistaken  for  anything 
else.  I  should  be  much  obliged  for  soine  seed  of  the  Hottonia  from 
any  of  your  correspondents  who  may  have  some  to  spare. — J.  Gill- 
B.v.\KS,  Whitefield  House,  MeaUgate,  Carliile. 


FERULA  TINGITANA. 
Febulas  are  among  the  finest  of  the  umbelliferous  plants  that 
bare  so  long  remained  unnoticed  in  our  botanic  gardens,  with- 
out their  great  value  for  garden  embellishment  being  recog- 
nised.    This   is  one   of  the   best   known    and   most   Taluable 


Ferula  Tingitana. 

species,  very  elegant  in  habit,  and  as  vigorous  as  it  is  graceful. 
It  takes  several  years  to  form  the  strong  tufts,  which  all  who 
have  seen  them  so  much  admire  when  bursting  into  their 
stately  verdure  in  spring.  The  best  way  is  to  plant  the  young 
Ferulas  where  they  are  to  remain  at  first.  The  position  should 
be  most  carefully  chosen.  The  mixed  border  is  not  suitable, 
as  the  plants  die  down  in  early  summer,  and  would  leave 
blanks  that  could  not  easily  be  filled.  The  best  way  is  to  place 
them  singly,  or  in  small  groups,  a  little  without  the  margin  of 
a  shrubbery,  or  isolated  on  the  Grass,  and  so  placed  that  their 
verdure  might  be  easily  visible  in  the  garden-landscape  in 
early  spring.  Deep  free  soil  should  be  supplied  before  planting, 
if  the  soil  be  not  naturally  good  and  deep.  It  would  be  a  good 
plant  to  associate  with  those  Daffodils,  and  other  early-flowering 
bulbs,  which  also  die  down  in  early  summer.  The  Ferulas  are 
most  readily  raised  from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
gathered  in  a  nursery  bed  in  the  open  air. 


JULY  FLOWERS  ON  HILL  BROW. 
Hill  Brow,  or,  as  some  call  it,  New  Liss,  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
ridge,  situated  between  the  little  village  of  Rake  and  the  town  of 
Petersfield  in  Hampshire — a  district  rich  in  lovely  views  and  wild 
flowers  of  all  descriptions.  The  plants  which  I  am  about  to  enume. 
rate,  and  which  now  brighten  my  table,  were  gathered  in  the  course 
of  a  short  walk.  First  comes  the  wild  Rose,  with  fragrance  which, 
to  me,  is  sweeter  than  the  perfume  of  her  more  cultivated  sister, 
contrasting  its  delicate  pink  tints  with  tho  lovely  pale  grey  hue  of 
the  Succory,  a  plant  which,  cultivated  in  rich  garden  soil,  is  known  in 
France  as  the  Barbe  de  Capucin.  Then  there  is  the  bright  yellow 
and  orange  Toad  Flax,  whose  unexpanded  blossoms  resemble  a 
number  of  small  birds  perched  upon  the  branches  of  a  tree, 
and  close  to  it  stands  the  stately  Foxglove,  with  its  long 
purple  fingers,  relieving  the  brilliant  bloom  of  the  Corn  Poppy. 
Honeysuckle,  "  ripened  by  the  sun,"  gives  sweetness  to  the 
group,  while  the  Ragged  Robin's  pink  sepals  wave  over  the  exquisite 
little  blue  Veronica,  and  its  relative  Germander  Speedwell.  The 
purple  Ling,  or,  to  use  its  more  general  name.  Heather,  nestles 
amongst  the  green  fronds  of  the  slender  black-veined  Spleenwort, 
mingled  with  sprays  of  Yarrow,  whose  delicate  white  florets  scarcely 
serve  to  remind  one  of  Achilles,  though  the  genus  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  him.  The  true  Harebell,  the  Bluebell  of 
Scotland,  the  Herb  of  War,  Hypericum,  whose  anthers,  tipped  with 
purplo  dots  and  bright  yellow  petals,  nearly  eclipse  tho  modest 
Forget-me-not,  and  boldly  challenge  the  great  Mullein's  handsome 
spike-like  raceme  of  bloom,  showing  off  to  perfection  those  "  flowers 
worthy  of  paradise,"  the  crimson. tipped  Daisies,  and  delicate  wild 
Strawberry  flowers.  The  Mallow,  Wood  Betouies,  Bladderwort, 
varieties  of  our  native  Grasses,  and  the  Pansy  Violet,  better  known  as 
wiKl  Heartease,  complete  the  bouquet,  and  afiord  a  fair  specimen  of 
our  Hill  Brow  flora.  Helen  E.  Watney. 


PLANTS   IN   FLOWER   AT   GLASNEVIN. 
Amongst  the  great  number  of  plants  now  in  flower  in  the  open  air 
at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  are  the  following  : 


Abutilon 

Begonia 

Gentiana 

Philesia 

vexiUarium 

Chelsoni 

cruciata 

buxifolia 

Acanthus 

Castanea 

geUda 

Pontaderia 

Schotianus 

chrysophylla 

Justicia 

cordata 

Adenophora 

Crinum 

carnea 

Sollya 

reticulata 

ornatum  var. 

Lilium 

heterophylla 

Aj^apanthus 

capense  var.  al- 

Humboldti 

Spiranthes 

Moorei 

bum 

californicum 

Kemmipara 

Alstroemeria 

capense     var. 

Martagon     var. 

Trapa 

Simsii 

roseum 

Catauii 

natans 

ociilata 

Cypella 

carol  inianum 

Yucca 

Althiea 

Herbert! 

Thunberpli.var. 

plorioea 

Trulbviana 

Desfontainea 

PCrandiflorum, 

rubra  cincta 

Aquilegia 

spmosa 

Limnocharia 

filamentosa 

chrysantha 

Fremontia 

Humboldti 

recarva 

Aster 

californica 

Linum 

glaucantha 

dumosus 

Gentiana 

depressum 

superba 

fragihs 

scptem&da 

Pentstemon 
Cobcea 

Da 
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Crystal  Palace  Lobelia  compacta.— This  is  one  of  the  best  dwarf 
Lobelias  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  being  compact  in  growth  and  very 
floriferous.  Massed  in  small  beds,  or  used  as  a  dwarf  edging  plant,  it  is 
invaluable. — W.  M.  S. 

The  White  Musk  Mallow  (Malva  moschata  alba).— This  is  a  very 
elegant  border  flower,  pure  white,  and  it  continues  long  in  bloom.  It  comes 
true  from  seed.  It  is  also  a  desirable  flower  for  naturaUsation  in  places  where 
it  does  not  occur  wild.— V. 

Beg'onia  Sedeni  Hardy.— A  strong  tuft  of  this  plant  is  now  covered  with 
its  large  and  brilliant  flowers  on  a  dry  rocky  bank  in  Mr.  Wilson's  garden  at 
Weybridge  Heath.  It  has  been  in  the  same  position  for  three  years  without 
disturbance.    Opuntia  Rafinesquiana,  in  bloom  near  it,  is  also  quite  hardy. — V. 

Leptospermum  huUatam,— This,  though  usually  considered  agreenhonse 
plant,  did  not  suffer  in  the  least  out  of  doors  during  last  winter ;  although 
long,  it  was,  however,  by  no  means  a  severe  one  here  ;  indeed,  many  half- 
hardy  plants  exposed  to  it  are  now  fresh  and  vigorous.— T.  Tsorntow,  ITeather- 
shle,  BagskoL 

Carpet  Bedding.— One  of  the  most  effective  plants  used  for  this  kind  of 
gardening  at  the  Crystal  Palace  is  Tagetes  signatus  pumila.  It  is  not.  of 
course,  allowed  to  flower,  but  is  kept  closely  stopped  back,  and  presents  a 
delicate  surface  of  the  brightest  green.  This  style  of  planting  is  well  done 
at  the  Palace  this  season,  no  flowering  plants,  except  the  blue  Lobelia,  being 
used.— P.  G. 

Oflfsets  of  Sempervivam  triste— "  W.  D.  C."  (see  p.  Si)  complains  that 
this  Sempervivum  throws  off  but  few  offsets.  Has  not  situation  or  soil  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  ?  Here,  in  a  rocky  border,  in  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam 
and  peat,  a  plant  bought  at  Rollisson's  in  March  has  a  family  of  eight  out  in 
the  world,  and  a  second  brood  of  eight  still  attached  to  the  parent.  "  Triste  " 
is  a  misnomer  for  this  bright  Cherry-looking  plant. —  George  F.  WiLsoif, 
SeatkerbaJikt  Weyhridge 
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THE    FRUIT    CROPS. 

METEOPOLITAN  AND    SOUTH-EASTERN  DIVISION. 

Middlesex.— Uxbridge  District.— Apples  are  a  good  crop, 
but  early  varieties  are  much  spotted  through  the  rains;  the  two 
early  kinds  least  affected  are  Lord  Suffield  and  Manks  Codlin. 
Hawthoruden,  Wellington,  and  many  other  varieties  are  badly  spotted. 
Pears  are  also  a  good  crop,  but  much  discoloured  ;  and  several  have 
cracked,  especially  the  Jargonelle  in  the  form  of  standards,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Crassane,  Chaumontel,  and  William's  Bon  Chretien. 
Apricots  are  a  good  crop,  and  not  injured  by  the  wet ;  the  kinds  which 
we  grow  are  Moor  Park  and  Orangefield.  Peaches  are  a  good  crop, 
but  mildew  is  showing  itself  in  places  ;  the  trees  generally  are,  how- 
ever, healthy  and  free  from  red  spider  this  season,  and,  if  we  get 
fine  weather,  will  swell  off  the  fruit  well.  Plums  are  a  partial  crop  ; 
those  on  walla,  however,  are  for  the  most  part  good  everywhere.  The 
best  on  standards  is  the  Winesour  or  Market  Prune  Plum,  Victoria  ; 
and  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  old  Violet  are  plentiful  everywhere. 
Cherries  are  a  heavy  crop,  but  are  nearly  all  spoilt  by  the  rains ;  and  in 
many  places  they  do  not  pay  for  the  gathering.  The  wet  has  caused 
them  to  swell  too  fast,  and  to  burst.  The  Morello  on  walls  is 
cracking  equally  bad.  Of  Gooseberries  there  are  good  crops,  but  the 
Lancashire,  or  large  varieties,  are  nearly  all  spoilt ;  they  have  burst 
and  rotted  on  the  trees.  The  Warrington  has  stood  the  best,  owing  to 
its  being  a  late  Gooseberry.  Golden  Drop  is  good,  but  nearly  over. 
Pigs  are  good,  and  so  are  Currants  ;  but  of  the  latter  many  are 
rotting  on  the  trees.  Raspberries  are  good,  though  watery  and 
deEcient  in  flavour ;  and  many  of  them  have  been  spoilt  by  wet.  The 
best  sorts  are  the  Fastolf,  Antwerp,  and  Prince  of  Wales.  Straw- 
berries  have  suffered  greatly  from  the  wet.  The  wire  crinoline 
would  be  very  useful  to  use  with  the  large  varieties  as  the  fruit 
would  dry  much  quicker,  and  be  less  liable  to  rot.  The  best  sorts  of 
Strawberries  are  Sir  Chas.  Napier,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  President. 
I  have  found  reeds  or  long  straw  good  material  on  which  to  lay  the 
fruit  in  such  bad  seasons  as  this  has  been. — G.  Bkush. 

Kent.— Preston  Hall,  Aylesford.  -So  far  as  I  have  seen, 
frmt  crops  generally  appear  to  be  abundant.  Apples  are  very  abun. 
dant;  Apricots,  thin;  Cherries,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants,  abun- 
dant ;  Nuts,  Nectarines,  and  Peaches,  a  moderate  crop ;  Pears  and 
Plums,  good  crops;  Raspberries  and  Strawberries,  very  abundant. 
Of  fruits  which  succeed  as  standards  in  the  orchard,  and  which  are 
not  subjectto  canker,  and  bear  well,  the  names  are  given  below  in  the 
order  in  which  they  ripen  : 

Dessert  Apples. 
Quarrendeu,  second  size 
Osliu  Pippin,  second  size 
Kerry  Pippin,_third  size 
King  of  the  Pippins,  second  size 
Blenheim  Pippin,  first  size 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  second  size 
Franklin's    Golden   Pippin,   third 

size 
Beachamwell,  third  size 
Scarlet  Nonpareil,  second  size 
Court  Pendu  Plat,  second  size 
Syke  House  Russet,  second  size 
Sturmer  Pippin,  second  size 


WilUams's  Bon  Chretien,  first  size 
Pondante  d'Automne,  second  size 
Jersey  Gratioli,  second  size 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  first  size 
Bourre  Superfin,  first  size 
Comte  de  Lamy,  second  size 


Morocco 
Orleans 

Prince  of  Wales 
Gisbome's 


Kitchen  Apples. 
Lord  Suffield,  first  size 
Keswick  Codlin,  second  size 
CeUini,  second  size 
Blenheim  Orange,  first  size 
Tower  of  Glamis,  first  size 
Brabant  Belle  Fleur,  first  size 
New  Hawthornden,  first  size 
Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  third  to 

second  size 
Northern  Greening,  second  size 
Yorkshire  Greening,  first  size 
Hanwell  Souring,  second  size 
Wellington,  first  size 

Pears. 

Beurre  Bosc,  first  size 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  first  size 
Broom  Park,  second  size 
Vicar  of  Winkfield,  first  size 
Chimenette,  second  size 
Ne  Plus  Meuris,  second  size 

Plums. 

Diamond 


Pond's  Seeiling,  very  large 
St.  Martin's   Quetsche,   late,   and 
good 

I  have  intentionally,  and,  I  think,  rightly,  avoided  a  long  list  of 
names. — W.  Bradley. 

Eridge   Castle,    Tunbridge   Wells.— Apples  here  are 

excellent,  both  as  regards  quality  and  crop  ;  Apricots  are  about  half 
a  crop  ;  Cherries,  very  fine ;  Currants,  excellent ;  Figs,  good— I 
cover  with  a  net  in  April  to  keep  off  the  frosts;  Gooseberries,  a  very 
heavy  crop,  and  excellent  in  flavour ;  Peaches,  half  a  crop— wo  are 
400  feet  above  tho  sea,  and  rather  exposed— Peaches  and  Apricots, 
therefore,  suffer  with  ns  in  May;  Pears,  a  fine  crop,  but  want  sun  to 
thoroughly  ripen  it ;  Plums,  a  very  fine  crop  ;  Raspberries,  good  and 
plentiful ;  Strawberries,  abundant,  rather  deficient  in  flavour  from 
want  of  sunshine ;  Walnuts,  very  good  ;  Filberts,  excellent.  This  is 
the  best  fruit  year  I  can  remember.  To  ensure  good  crops  of  fruit, 
the  trees  should  not  bo  planted  in  a  hollow,  nor  yet  ou  the  top  of  a 


hill,  but  on  a  gentle  slope,  half-way  between  these  two  extremes ; 
they  should  have  plenty  of  shelter  to  protect  them  from  high  winds. — 
J.  Rust. 

Kent. — Chevening,  Sevenoaks. — We  have  a  heavy  crop  of 
the  following  kinds  of  fruits,  viz..  Pears,  Plums,  Apricots,  Peaches, 
Cherries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Apples.  Plums  here  hardly 
ever  fail ;  the  sorts  which  we  grow  are  the  Green. gage,  Kirks,  Blue- 
gage,  Orleans,  Goliath,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  Late  Red;  also 
Jefferson  and  Washington.  Strawberries,  which  promised  to  be  a 
fine  crop,  became  stunted,  owing  to  toe  long  continuance  of  dry 
weather,  and  did  not  ripen  well ;  Filberts  and  Walnuts  are  a  good 
crop ;  Figs,  half  a  crop.  I  may  add,  that  Potatoes  here  are  much 
diseased,  more  particularly  the  late  sorts,  which  I  fear  will  be  a 
complete  failure,  as  I  find  that  most  of  the  tubers  are  decaying. — 
D.  CoE. 

Surrey. — The  Denbies,  Dorking. — Apricots  here  are  a  fair 
crop ;  Apples,  on  both  espaliers  and  standards,  are  plentiful,  but 
small ;  Pears  are  a  fair  crop,  as  are  also  Peaches  and  Nectarines — 
the  trees  are,  however,  blighted  and  mildewed  ;  Plums  are  plentiful ; 
Figs,  scarce  ;  Cherries  are  a  fair  crop,  but  many  useless  through  the 
wet  weather  ;  Strawberries  have  been  good  both  in  crop  and  quality ; 
Gooseberries  are  a  partial  crop,  many  much  cracked  ;  Red  Currants 
good,  but,  where  thick  in  the  clusters,  many  have  rotted  ;  Black 
Cun-ants  are  very  good;  White,  a  fair  crop;  Raspberries,  good; 
Nuts  and  Walnuts,  plentiful.  The  Potato  disease  has  made  its 
appearance  within  the  last  few  days,  and  promises  to  be  bad  ;  both 
early  and  late  kinds  are  much  affected.  The  rainfall  for  the  present 
month  has  been  5-28. — Jas.  Beesley. 

Hampshire. — Heckfleld  Place,  "Winchfield.— In  this  dis- 
trict the  Apple  crop  is  somewhat  variable,  but,  upon  the  whole,  it 
may  be  termed  an  average  one.  Apricots  are  a  fair  crop,  and  fine 
in  quality;  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  abundant,  but  will  be  late 
this  season.  Pears  on  walls  are  plentiful,  and  will  be  very  fine,  but 
on  standards,  espaliers,  and  pyramids  the  fruit  is  thin  inideed,  and 
will  be  small ;  of  Cherries,  there  are  good  crops  of  all  knds,  more 
especially  Morellos  ;  Strawberries  and  Gooseberries  hava  also  been 
heavy  crops,  and  all  kinds  of  bush  fruits  have  been  abundant,  though 
much  has  been  lost  through  the  heavy  and  long-continned  rains  ; 
Walnuts  and  Filberts  are  heavy  crops.  The  following  fruits  are 
amongst  the  best  for  this  district,  viz.  : — Apples — the  old  Duzan, 
ICeswick  Codlin,  Devonshire  Quarrendeu,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Ribston 
Pippin,  Hawthornden,  Cellini,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Royal  Rassett, 
and  Lord  Snflield.  Apricots — Moor  Park,  Kaisha,  Shipley,  and  New 
Large  Early.  Peaches — Early  Louise,  Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  Royal 
George,  Noblesse,  Barrington,  Stirling  Castle,  Gregory's  Late,  and 
Princess  of  Wales.  Nectarines — Violette  Hative,  Elruge,  Roman 
Stanwick,  Pitmaston  Orange,  and  Albert  Victor.  Pears — Maiie, 
Louise,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Brown  Beurre,  Doyenne  du  Cornice, 
Beurre  de  la  Assomption,  Passe  Colmar,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Winter  Nclis,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Thompson's,  Beurre  Superfin, 
Comte  de  Lamy,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  and  Bergamotte  de  Esperen. 
Plums. — Orleans — Green. gage,  Kirkes,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and 
Diamond.  Strawberries — James  Veitch,  La  Grosse  Sucree,  Lucas, 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  President,  Aromatic,  Cockscomb, 
John  Powell,  Keen's  Seedling,  and  Frogmore  Late  Pine. — W.  Wild. 

SMITH. 

Berkshire. — Coleshill. — Apples  here  are  plentiful ;  Apricots 
and  Cherries,  moderate,  with  the  exception  of  Morellos,  which  are 
plentiful;  Red  Currants  ai'e  scarce,  but  White  and  Black  kinds  are 
good  and  plentiful ;  Gooseberries  are  plentiful,  but  have  suffered 
greatly  from  the  continued  wet ;  Mulberries  are  plentiful ;  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  arc  abundant ;  Pears  are  a  good  crop ;  Plums,  a 
moderate  one ;  Strawberries,  fine  and  plentiful  ;  Raspberries,  plen. 
tiful;  Nuts  and  Walnuts,  abundant. — Henry  Eckfokd. 

Royal    Gardens,   Frogmore.  —  Crops   of    fruit    of    all 

descriptions  are  above  tho  average  in  this  district.  Pears  and 
Apples  are  plentiful,  and  promise  to  be  of  excellent  quality  ;  nearly 
all  kinds  do  well  in  the  gardens  here.  Apricots  are  plentiful  and 
good.  The  best  varieties  here  are  Frogmore  Early,  Royal,  Moor 
Park,  Shipley,  and  Frogmore  Late.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  aro  also 
plentiful  and  promise  well.  The  best  kinds  for  outdoor  culture  are, 
among  Peaches,  tho  Early  Victoria,  Grosse  Mignonne,  BcUegarde, 
Premier,  Buckingham  Mignonne,  Noblesse,  Walburton  Admirable, 
and  Solway ;  and,  among  Nectarines,  the  Murray,  Violette  Hative, 
Elruge,  Pine-apple,  and  Prince  of  Wales.  Plums  aro  below  an 
average  crop,  with  tho  exception  of  Damsons,  which  are  plentiful. 
Cherries  havo  been  a  heavy  crop,  but  large  portions  of  them  were 
destroyed  by  tho  heavy  rains  which  we  have  had.  The  following 
varieties  succeed  best,  viz.  : — May  Duke,  Frogmore  Early  BIgarreau, 
Governor  Wood,  Bigarreau,  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  Black  Tartarian, 
Late  Duke,  and,  Frogmore  Late  Bigarreau.  Morellos  are  a  heavy 
crop,  and  of  good  quality.     Crops  of  small  fruit  have  been  heavy,  but 
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large  portions  of  them  have  been  destroyed  by  wet.  The  best  Straw- 
berries  here  are  La  Grosae  Sacree,  James  Veitoh,  Fairy  Qaeen, 
Cockscomb,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  J.  Powell,  and  Late  Pine.  Gooseberries 
are  confined  to  a  few  kinds,  among  which  are  Salphur,  Keen's  Seed- 
ling, Ironmonger,  Whitesmith,  Rifleman,  Warrington,  and  Hedgehog. 
Walnuts  and  Filberts  are  in  abundance. — Thomas  Jones. 

Bearwood. — Fruit  crops  hereabouts  are,  on  the  whole,  good, 

especially  those  of  Apples  and  Pears  on  walls ;  the  latter  are  most 
promising,  and,  should  we  have  a  fine  autumn,  will  be  of  a  fine 
description.  There  is  a  good  crop  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  but 
mildew  has  now  shown  itself  badly,  owing  to  the  heavy  rains  and  cold 
nights.  Evving's  mixture  I  find  the  best  remedy  for  it.  Royal 
Ascot  and  Stirling  Castle  are  two  good  Peaches  for  out  of  doors.  Of 
Apricots  there  is  a  good  crop,  and  the  fruit  is  of  fine  quality ;  whilst 
Pluois  are  plentiful  on  standards  as  well  as  walls.  Rivers's  Early 
Favourite  is  an  early  and  well-flavoured  variety.  The  crop  of 
Cherries  is  good,  that  of  Strawberries  heavy.  The  later  kinds  suffered 
much  from  the  heavy  fall  of  raia — -in  fact,  all  small  fruits  are  much 
spoilt.  The  crop  of  Filberts  is  unusually  large.  A  continuance  of 
fine  weather  is  much  wanted  for  most  things.  The  Potato  disease 
has  appeared  about  here  in  its  worst  form.  I  have  never  seen  it  so 
bad.  From  the  plot  of  the  poor  cottager  to  the  open  fields — all 
are  alike  bad.  I  fear  more  than  one-half  of  the  crops  are  destroyed. 
I  had  dug  up  a  fortnight  back  a  fine  lot  of  Rivers's  Royal  Ashleaf 
for  present  use,  pretty  well  ripened,  and  free  from  disease;  within  a 
week  three  parts  became  so  bad  as  to  be  quite  useless.  Moving  too 
soon  is  a  great  mistake.  I  trust  the  fair  weather  we  are  having  will 
continue,  and  be  the  means  of  keeping  the  disease  from  the  later 
kinds. — James  Tego. 

The  Deepdene,  Dorking. — Oar  fruit  crops,  both  here 

and  in  this  neighbourhood,  have  been  unusually  heavy.  There  has 
bden  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  fruit,  more  especially  Plums,  Apples,  and 
small  fruit ;  Walnuts  and  Cobs  are  plentiful. — JoaN  Buknett. 
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Bedfordshire. — Luton  Hoo. — We  have  moat  abundant  crops 
of  fruit  of  all  kinds  this  year,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  of  good  quality, 
although  the  recent  heavy  rains  have,  of  course,  destroyed  the  flavour, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  those  kinds  that  had  already  ripened.  The 
crop  of  Apricots  is  most  unusual  for  these  gardens,  for  I  am  told  by 
an  old  man,  who  has  been  employed  here  many  years,  that  it  is  ten 
years  since  there  was  a  crop  to  equal  that  of  the  present  year.  One 
tree  is  especially  worthy  of  notice  as  carrying  a  much  lai'ger  crop 
than  others.  This  tree  is  situated  on  a  portion  of  a  wall  at  the  back 
of  which  there  is  a  labourer's  mess-room,  where  a  fire  is  lit  every 
morning  and  noon  for  cooking.  This  room  was  only  placed  there  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year.  I  shall  be  curious  to  see  if  the  heated  wall 
has  any  influence  in  the  way  of  producing  a  crop  next  year.  The 
large  crop  of  fruit  this  year  is  to  be  attributed,  I  think,  to  the 
absence  of  frost  during  the  setting  period.  I  am  of  opiuion  that  the 
heating  of  walls  to  ensure  a  crop  of  Apricots  ought  to  receive  more 
attention  than  it  has  hitherto  done.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
it  is  the  best  way  to  get  a  crop,  for  they  do  not  succeed  well  covered 
with  glass.  I  may  add  that  the  disease  is  very  bad  among  the 
Potatoes,  and  continues  to  spread  ;  some  of  the  early  kinds  were 
badly  affected  with  "  curl." — R.  Budd,  Luton  Hoo. 

Huntingdonshire.— Ramsey  Abbey.— All  kinds  of  stone 
fruits  are  most  abundant;  of  Pears  and  Apples  there  is  a  good 
average  yield,  while  bush  fruits  and  Strawberries  are  very  plentiful. 
Much  damage,  however,  has  been  douo  to  the  latter  by  the  late  wet 
sunless  weather.  Walnuts  show  a  very  heavy  crop,  and  open-air 
Grapes  a  good  one.  E  very  thiug  stands  much  in  need  of  sunshine.  The 
soil  in  this  neighbourhood  is  a  rather  heavy  loam  on  Oxford  clay,  inter- 
spersed with  beds  of  gravel.  A  few  of  the  best  and  most  prolific 
fruits  grown  here  are  as  follows  :— Apples— Red  Juneating,  Red 
Quarrenden,  Waltham  Abbey,  Alfriston,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Kentish 
Fillbasket,  Ribstou  Pippin,  Lord  Snffield,  IManks  Codlin,  Haw. 
thornden.  Winter  Pearmaiu,  Kerry  Pippin,  Fearn's  Pippin,  Norfolk 
Beefing.  Peaches— Acton  Scot,  Noblesse,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Barring- 
ton,  and  Walburtou's  Admirable.  Pears — Jargonelle,  Autumn 
Bergamot,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Marie  Louise,  Vicar  of  Wiukfield, 
Doyenne  Gris,  Benrre  Diel,  GIou  Mor^eau,  Winter  Nelis,  and  Easter 
Benrre.  Plums  —  Greengage,  Transparent  Greengage,  Orleans, 
Diamond,  Goliath,  Victoria,  Golden  Drop,  Magnum  Bonnm,  Pond's 
Seedling,  and  Damsons.  Nectarines- Violette  Hative,  Elrnge,  and 
Pitmaston  Orange.  Apricots— Moorpark,  Ilemskirk,  and  Breda. 
Strawberries— Keen's  Seedling,  British  Queen,  Dr.  Hogg,  Viscomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury,  Victoria,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Elton  Pine,  and 
Alpines. — E.  Hobday. 

Buckinghamshire.— Wycombe  Abbey.— Apricots  here  are 
an  abundant  crop,  which  promises  to  be  fine  under  suitable  conditions 
for  ripening ;  Apples  are  a  superabundant  crop,  and,  consequently, 


the  fruit  is  small ;  Pears  are  a  fair  average  crop  ;  Plums  are  plentiful, 
excepting  the  Golden  Drop  and  Damsons,  which  are  scarce  ;  Straw- 
berries have  been  very  plentiful,  but  much  injured  by  moisture; 
Cherries  of  all  sorts  are  most  plentiful,  but  the  late  rains  have  greatly 
damaged  the  sweet  varieties  ;  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  abundant 
crops  ;  Figs,  where  the  bearing  wood  has  been  secured  from  frost, 
are  an  average  crop ;  small  fruits  have  been  very  abundant 
and  good ;  and  Walnuts,  and  other  Nuts,  are  abundant.  I  may 
add  that  the  Moor  Park  still  excels  all  other  Apricots  in  excellence 
for  general  purposes,  and,  as  an  early  variety,  none  is  better  than  the 
Early  Orange.  As  for  Apples,  so  many  are  good,  it  is  diflicult  to 
particularise.  In  making  new  plantations  of  them,  it  will,  however, 
be  prudent  to  include  amongst  kitchen  sorts  a  good  proportion  of  such 
sturdy  varieties  as  Lord  Suffield  and  Wellington.  The  somewhat  new 
variety  of  Pear,  Pitmaston  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  is  a  fine  variety, 
large  in  size  and  excellent  in  quality.  Jefferson,  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
Kirke's,  Washington,  and  Magnum  Bonum  Plums  hold  a  foremost 
position  amongst  ordinary  sorts,  and  Ickworth  Imperatrice  and 
Coe's  Late  Red  are  desirable  on  account  of  their  long  keeping  qualities. 
Most  varieties  of  Strawberries  succeed  well  here  in  the  valley  of  the 
Wick,  the  latest  and  best  being  Souvenir  de  Kieffe  and  Filbert  Pine. 
Among  Cherries,  the  Black  Circassian  stands  pre-eminent,  and  it  is  a 
good  keeper  considering  its  fine  size  and  quality.  Frogmore  Early 
Black  is  also  a  useful  sort.  Among  light-coloured  varieties.  Belle  de 
Choisy  ripens  first,  which  is  its  chief] merit.  For  excellence  as  regards 
quality,  Bigarrean  is  still  unrivalled  ;  and,  for  appearance,  Bigarreau 
Napoleon  is  the  best  of  all.  Among  Peaches,  I  can  recommend  the 
Early  Beatrice,  which  is  early  and  productive,  attaining  perfection 
out-of. doors  early  in  July,  and,  therefore,  a  valuable  acquisition  on 
walls,  as  well  as  under  glass.  Figs  are  not  extensively  grown  out-of- 
doors  in  this  district,  but  the  Brunswick  succeeds  well  in  some 
seasons  as  a  standard  in  elevated  positions  in  this  locality. — G.  T. 
Miles. 

Latimers. — Fruit  crops  here  are,  on  the  whole,  very  good. 

Apples  are  abundant,  both  in  gardens  and  orchards ;  Pears  are 
plentiful  and  good,  both  on  the  walls  and  standards,  and  require 
thinning ;  the  crop  of  Apricots  is  a  good  one,  Moor  Park  being  the 
best;  Plums  are  good,  and  all  the  sorts  here  have  been  thinned  ;  the 
Peach  and  Nectarine  crop  is  a  fair  one,  that  of  Strawberries  very 
good,  but  the  latter  did  not  last  long,  on  account  of  so  much  rain. 
Gooseberries  are  plentiful ;  the  early  sorts  cracked,  but  I  have  never 
seen  the  Warrington  better.  Raspberries  and  Currants  are  both  very 
fine ;  and  the  crop  of  Cob  Nuts  has  been  a  wonderful  one.  Damsou 
Plums,  in  this  neighbourhood,  are  abundant ;  also  Walnuts.  We  are 
situated  high  here,  so  that  the  late  rains  have  done  us  much  good. 
Potatoes  I  find  very  much  diseased  in  this  neighbourhood;  the 
English  varieties  quite  as  much  so  as  the  American. — A.  Donaldson. 

Northampton.— Castle  Ashby. — Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apri- 
cots, Plums,  Morello  Cherries,  are  very  good  on  walls  ;  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Currants  (Red  and  Black),  and  Gooseberries  are  also 
good  crops  ;  on  Apples  and  Pears,  trained  horizontally,  there  is 
only  a  moderate  crop,  but  that  on  standards  is  plentiful.  Of  small 
fruits  there  have  been  very  good  crops,  but  large  portions  of  them 
have  been  lost  in  consequence  of  the  unusually  wet  season  which  we 
have  had.  Pyramidally-trained  Pears  are  complete  pyramids  of 
fruit ;  the  following  succeed  best  under  this  mode  of  training,  and 
all  of  them  were  root-pruned  in  October,  1873,  viz. : — Benrre  Clairgeau, 
Beurre  Sterckmau's,  Benrre  d'Aremberg,  Albertine,  Doyenne  d'Ete, 
Bergamotte  'Esperen,  Susette  de  Bavaj',  St.  Germain,  Louise  Bonno 
of  Jersey,  Poire  de  Peohe,  Marie  Louise,  Madame  Millet,  Knight's 
Monarch,  Mareohal  de  Cour,  Viaeus,  White  Doyenne,  Van  Mons  Leon 
le  Clerc,  I'lnconnue,  Van  Mons,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Jean  de 
Witte,  Duchesse  of  Orleans,  Grasliu,  Prince  of  Wales,  Durandeau, 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Gratioli  of  Jersey,  and  Zephirin  Gregoire. — 
George  Beech. 

Rockingham  Castle. — We  are  generally  favoured  with  a 

good  crop  of  fruit,  owing,  I  believe,  to  our  garden  being  sheltered 
from  the  east,  nortli,  and  west.  The  bush  fruit  this  year  is  a  very 
heavy  crop,  but  the  Strawberries  ai"e  not  so  good  as  usual,  owing  to 
the  heavy  rains  and  cold  nights  we  had  whilst  the  fruit  was  in  bloom  ; 
our  best  kinds  are  President,  Keen's  Seedling,  Sir  Harry,  Eclipse, 
and  Wizard  of  the  North  ;  British  Queen  is  a  total  failure.  Rasp, 
berries  were  a  good  crop,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Apples,  some 
trees,  such  as  Devonshire  Quarrenden  and  Lord  Derby,  requiring 
props,  the  crop  being  so  heavy.  Pears,  as  a  rule,  are  not  grown  ag 
standards  in  this  locality,  the  soil  being  to  heavy  and  retentive. 
Those  on  the  walls  are  bearing  a  f  nil  crop ;  Cherries,  Plums,  Damsons, 
Filberts,  and  Walnuts  are  an  average  crop  ;  the  Apple  orchards  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  bearing  a  good  crop. — James  Clews. 

Oxfordshire. — Blenheim. — The  crop  of  Apricots  is  excellent 
in  every  respect,  and  usually  is  in  this  district.  The  most  suitable 
are  Moor  Park  and  Roman,  but  all  kinds  succeed  well.    The  crop  of 
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Apples  13  very  abundant,  except  in  low-lying  and  damp  localities. 
The  kinds  best  suited  to  the  district  are  Blenheim  Orange,  Welling, 
ton  (which  does  well  in  almost  any  position),  Stirling  Caatle,  all  the 
Codlin  kinds,  Lord  Suffield  especially ;  Devonshire  Quarrenden, 
Red  Astrachan,  Sam  Young,  Cox's  Orange,  Margil,  Gravenstein, 
Tower  of  Glamis,  King  of  Pippins,  Ecklinville,  Ilawthornden, 
Yorkshire  Greening.  The  kinds  of  Cherries  that  have  answered  best 
are  Bell's  MagniSque,  Black  Eagle,  Elton,  May  Duke,  Bigarreau,  and 
Morello.  The  crops  of  this  fruit  are  moderate,  and  inclined  to  crack, 
but  the  Morellos  are  very  abundant  and  largo.  The  crops  of 
Currants — Black,  Red,  and  White — are  plentiful  and  large,  but  the 
flavour  is  somewhat  acid.  All  kinds  thrive  in  the  district.  Of  Figs, 
the  stock  hero  has  been  recently  planted ;  bat,  throughout  the 
district,  the  crop  is  an  abundant  one — Brown  Turkey,  and  Brunswick 
seem  to  be  general  favourites.  Gooseberries  are  abundant  and  large, 
all  kinds  apparently  doing  well  here.  There  are  moderate  crops 
of  Medlars,  which  threaten  to  become  small  ;  whilst  Mulberries 
are  somewhat  scarce  and  late.  There  are  heavy  returns  of 
Nectarines,  not  many  of  which  succeed  upon  open  walls.  The 
kinds  most  suitable  are  EIruge,  Hunt's  Tawny,  Violette  Hative,  and 
Downton.  The  Peach  crop  is  fair,  not  many  being  grown  on  open 
V7alls.  Insects  have  been  very  severe  on  the  foliage  this  year.  'The 
best  varieties  are  Bellegarde,  Crawford's  Early,  Royal  George,  and 
Violette  Hative.  Pears  are  very  abundant ;  but,  where  they  have  not 
been  thinned,  will  be  small.  The  kinds  that  succeed  best  are  Beurre 
d'Amanlis,  Benrre  d'Aremburg,  Beurre  Bosc,  Beurre  Capiaumont, 
Beurre  Diel,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Easter 
Beurre,  Flemish  Beauty,  Glou  Moigeau,  Jargonelle,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  ISfe  Plus  Meuris,  and  Zephirin  Gregoire.  There 
are  numbers  of  small  types  under  local  names  that  bear  abundantly. 
The  plums  are  very  plentiful  and  fine,  and  all  kinds  seem  to  do  well 
in  the  district.  Blue-gage,  Bryanston  Greengage,  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
Goliath,  Greengt.ge,  Jefferson,  Kirke's,  Victoria,  and  Washington  are 
generally  known.  The  Quinces  have  yielded  a  moderate  crop.  Rasp- 
berries are  very  abundant,  but  poor  in  flavour.  Fastolf ,  Red  Antwerp, 
and  Yellow  Antwerp  are  well  known  here.  Strawberries  are  plentiful 
and  large ;  the  varieties  most  generally  seen  here  are  Keen's  Seedling, 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  President,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Elton  Pine,  and  Dr. 
Hogg.     Grapes  on  open  walls  ai'e  abundant. — M.  Temple. 

Northampton.— Burghley,  Stamford.— Of  Apples  and 
Pears  there  is  a  good  half-crop  of  very  excellent  fruit,  which  is  much 
better  than  a  heavy  crop.  We  have  700  feet  of  south  wall  engaged 
with  Apricots,  of  which  there  is  an  excellent  crop  of  good-sized  fruit 
just  colouring.  As  regards  the  crop  of  Plums,  that  of  Greengages  is 
thin;  Rivers's  Prolific  is  large  in  size,  good,  and  nearly  ripe.  Of 
Strawberries  there  is  an  excellent  crop  of  large-sized  fruit,  but  they 
lack  flavour.  Strawberries  like  moisture,  but  the  wet  this  season 
has  been  too  much  for  them.  The  crop  of  Cherries  on  all  the  early 
varieties  has  been  good,  and  the  Morellos,  now  just  ripening, 
are  enormous.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  have  a  good  half-crop, 
those  on  south  walls  being  the  best,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Figs.  Of  small  fruits  the  crop  is  heavy,  but  of  medium  quality  in 
consequence  of  the  wet.     The  crop  of  Nuts  is  enormous. — R.  Gilbert. 
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Worcestershire.  —  Madresfield  Court.  —  The  fine  genial 
weather,  which  we  are  now  having  after  a  long  period  of  continuous 
rains,  will  prove  most  beneficial  to  fruit  of  all  kinds,  which  are 
unusually  abundant  this  season.  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines 
are  heavy  crops,  fine  and  clean,  but  rather  later  than  usual ;  Plums, 
generally,  are  a  heavy  crop,  the  large  plantations  of  them  throughout 
the  Vale  of  Evesham  are  loaded  with  fruit,  which  is,  and  will  be,  very 
cheap  ;  Apples  and  Pears,  in  most  places,  are  heavy  crops,  both  in 
gardens  and  orchards.  The  amount  of  Cider  and  Perry  that  will  bo 
made  this  season  will  be  large,  and  probably  better  in  quality  than 
usual.  Cherries  have  been,  and  late  kinds  still  are,  abundant ;  bush 
fruits,  such  as  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  are  plentiful ;  Straw- 
berries have  been  a  fair  crop,  but  they  were  much  injured  by  con. 
stant  wet  weather ;  Pigs  are  a  very  heavy  crop  here.  The  most 
remarkable  crop  of  the  season  is,  however,  probably.  Nuts,  Filberts, 
andWalnuts — Nuts,bothin  coppicesand  hedge-rows,  being  at  present 
quite  a  sight.  Taken  as  a  whole,  fruit  crops  this  year  are  excellent 
— W.  Cox. 

Worcester. — In  this  district  there  ia  abundance  of  all  kinds 

j>i  fruit,  except,  perhaps,  Apples,  which  are  not  quite  so  plentiful 
as  Pears,  Plums,  and  other  kinds  of  fruits  ;  still,  the  crops  generally 
are  good  ;  there  is  not  a  failure  of  any  kind  ;  but,  owing  to  so  much 
rain,  hitherto  it  has  lacked  flavour. — Riciiaku  S.Mrrn. 

Witley  Court,  Stourport. — Upon  the  whole,   the  fruit 

crops  in  this  district,  although  somewhat  partial,  are  satisfactory. 
The  excessive  rainfall  and  absence  of  sunshine  throughout  July  has, 
however,  materially  damaged  tender  fruit ;  nevertheless,  trees  of  all 


kinds  are  making  vigorous  growth,  which  is  free  from  blight.  Apples, 
although  somewhat  partial,  are  an  average  crop.  Since  the  rains,  I 
observe  that  some  sorts  have  dropped  in  unusual  quantities.  Cider 
varieties  are  very  partial ;  in  some  orchards  they  are  abundant, 
whilst  in  others  they  are  scarce.  Pears  are  under  the  average  and 
very  partial.  Plums  generally  are  most  abundant,  many  of  the  trees 
being  loaded  to  the  ground  with  the  weight  of  fruit,  Damsons  form- 
ing no  exception.  Strawberries  of  all  kinds  have  borne  abun- 
dant crops  ;  late  sorts  have,  however,  been  much  damaged  by  the 
wet  weather.  Cherries  are  also  abundant,  bat  the  early  varieties 
were  got  in  fine  condition,  whilst  later  sorts  have  burst  iu  quan. 
titles,  being  continually  wet.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  open  walls 
are  excellent,  and  the  trees  are  perfectly  healthy.  Figs  upon  walls 
are  swelling  fine  crops  ;  Currants,  Red  and  White,  are  abundant ;  as 
are  also  Black  Currants  and  Raspberries ;  of  Walnuts,  Cobs,  and 
Filberts,  we  have  heavy  crops.  I  may  remark  that  the  disease  in  the 
Potato  crop  is  spreading  seriously,  even  amongst  the  early  sorts, 
which  are  not  yet  sufficiently  matured  to  harvest,  and  I  fear  much  for 
the  result,  even  although  we  have  at  last  the  prospect  of  fine  weather, 
seeing  that  the  soil  is  so  thoroughly  charged  with  moisture. — George 
Wes'iland. 

Cheshire. — Crewe  Hall. — Fruit  crops  in  this  place,  and  in 
the  surrounding  distiict,  are  more  abundant  than  they  have  been  for 
years.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots,  on  walls,  set  so  plenti. 
fully  that  I  was  obliged  to  thin  off  quite  two.thirds  of  the  fruit,  to 
reduce  the  quantity  to  what  the,  trees  would  be  able  to  bear  without 
injury.  Pears,  Cherries,  and  Plums,  both  on  walls  and  as  pyramids 
and  standards,  with  few  exceptions,  are  bearing  heavy  crops  ;  and 
Damsons,  which  are  grown  largely  in  this  county,  are  bearing  heavier 
crops  than  they  have  done  for  years.  Apples,  also,  are  abundant.  AUthe 
small  fruits  were  very  plentiful,  with  the  exception  of  Strawberries, 
which  were  injured  by  the  wet  weather  which  we  have  had.  The 
kinds  of  fruits  which  succeed  best  with  me  are  the  following: — ■ 
Apricots — The  Moorpark  and  Alsace.  Peaches — Early  Albert, 
Dymond,  Princess  of  Wales,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Violette  Hative, 
Barrington,  Stirling  Castle,  and  Walburton  Admirable.  Nectarines — 
EIruge,  Imperatrice,  Violette  Hative,  and  Victoria.  Pears  on  walls — ■ 
Maria  Louise,  Knight's  Monarch,  Beurre  Diel,  Napoleon,  Jean  de 
Witte,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Winter  Nelis,  Glou  Morcjeau,  and 
Easter  Beurre  ;  as  pyramids  and  standards — Aston  Town,  Citron  dea 
Carmes,  Jargonelle,  Doyenne  d'Ete,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien, 
Duchesse  d'AngouU-me,  Louise  Bonne,  Zephirin  Gregoire,  and  others. 
Plums — Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Jefferson,  Kirke's,  Denyer'a  Victoria, 
Washington,  and  white  Magnum  Bonum.  Damsons,  Orleans,  and 
Mitchelson's,  for  cooking  and  preserving.  Apples,  Dessert — Court 
Pendu  Plat,  Irish  Peach,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Old  Nonpareil, 
Ribston  Pippin,  and  Scarlet  Nonpareil ;  Kitchen— Blenheim  Pippin, 
Cellini,  Cox's  Pomona,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Hawthornden,  Keswick 
Codlin,  Lord  Suffield,  Mure  de  Meuage,  Minohal  Crab,  Norfolk 
Beefing,  Northern  Greening,  and  Yorkshire  Greening.  Trained  as 
single  cordons  in  an  orchard-house  here  are  the  following  compara- 
tively new  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  raised,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Rivers ; 
they  have  grown  vigorously,  are  bearing  abundantly,  and  are  a  great 
acquisition,  ripening  as  they  do  with  me  from  the  first  week  in  July 
to  the  end  of  September.  I  have  given  them  iu  the  order  of  their 
ripening  :— Peaches — Early  Beatrice,  Early  Louise,  Early  Rivers,  Dr. 
Hogg,  Early  Alfred,  Rivers's  Early  York,  Dagmar,  Alexandra 
Noblesse,  Crimson  Galande,  and  Lord  Palmerston.  Nectarines — 
Stanwick,  EIruge,  Pine-apple,  and  Victoria.— Wm.  Wiiitakek. 

Abney  Hall,  Cheadle.  —  Strawberries  would  have  been 

a  full  aud  good  crop  had  they  not  been  so  much  injured  by  the  con. 
tinned  heavy  rains  when  they  should  have  been  at  their  best.  Lucas 
has  been  our  best  sort  for  general  purposes,  and  for  preserving  we 
grow  Black  Prince.  Cherries  have  been  a  good  crop.  Raspberries 
were  injured  by  the  wet  weather;  still  the  supply  has  been  sufficient. 
Gooseberries  have  been  very  heavily  loaded,  aud  no  sort  seems  to  be 
more  useful  than  the  \Varrington.  Red  and  Black  Currants  have 
been  good  crops,  especially  the  former.  Crops  of  Apples  and  Pears 
are  not  so  heavy  as  they  were  last  year,  especially  Apples,  and  the 
Pears  are  not  so  good  in  quality.  The  best  last  season  were 
Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Red 
Doyenne,  and  a  few  of  Benrre  Diel  were  good.  Gausol's  Bergamot, 
Seckle,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  and  some  others  were  not  satisfactory. 
Apricots  are  not  much  grown  here,  and  the  fruit  this  season  are  not 
regular  on  the  trees;  they  may  therefore  be  set  down  as  a  partial 
crop.  Of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  there  are  full  crops,  though,  on 
account  of  snring  frosts,  they  cannot  generally  be  depended  upon. 
Of  most  kinds  of  Plums,  both  on  walls  and  on  standards,  the  crop  has 
seldom  or  never  been  more  abundant. — R.  Mackellar. 

Herefordshire.— Downton  Castle,  Ludlow.— Frnits  of  all 
kinds  here  are  good  this  season.  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  and 
Strawberries  are  fiue    crops;   Red   and    Black   Currants   are  also 
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good,  and  we  have  excellent  crops  of  Pears,  Peachea,  Nectarines, 
Apricots,  Morello  Cherries,  Mulberries,  Walnuts,  and  Filberts ; 
Plums  are  not  so  good  this  seasoQ  as  usual ;  but  Apples  are  a 
splendid  crop  in  most  parts  of  this  county. — Wsi.  Lundon. 

Ledbury. — Peaches  are  plentiful,  even  on  trees  that  had 

no  protection  from  spring  frosts  ;  Apricots,  abundant ;  of  these  we 
have  had  no  such  crops  for  years,  and  the  trees  of  both  these  and 
Peaches  are  healthy.  Figs,  also  plentiful ;  during  the  two  last  years 
the  wood  got  well  ripened  ;  no  difference  is  found  in  trees  that  had 
their  shoots  pinched  in  and  those  that  were  allowed  to  ramble.  All 
are  bearing  equally  good  crops.  On  walls,  Pears  are  plentiful ;  but 
some  sorts  vary  greatly  in  size  and  quality,  according  to  the  aspect. 
Take  that  best-of-all-known  Pear  for  flavour — Marie  Louise ;  of 
this,  there  are  fine  fruits  on  south  and  west  aspects,  but  the  finest 
fruit  of  all  is  that  from  a  north  aspect,  and  it  keeps  longer  than 
that  even  from  standards.  Glon  Mor(;ean  is  best  from  a  west  aspect ; 
on  a  south  aspect  it  is  liable  to  crack.  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  on 
a  south  wall  on  a  Pear  stock,  is  excellent.  Beurro  d'Amanlis  is 
good  on  south  and  west  aspects.  Plums  on  walls  are  fair  crops  ;  on 
standards,  heavy  crops.  Mirabelle,  a  small  culinary  Plum,  grown  as 
a  standard  in  this  neighbourhood,  always  bears  a  crop,  whatever  the 
season  may  be ;  it  comes  in  just  when  other  small  fruits  are  over. 
Cherries  are  plentiful,  both  on  walls  and  standards.  Cherry  orchards 
abound  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  in  well  sheltered  situations  the 
crops  in  these  are  abundant,  affording  employment  for  women  from 
the  surrounding  villages  and  hamlets  for  weeks  gathering  the  fruit. 
Tons  of  Cherries  have  been  sent  to  the  mining  districts  of  Stafford, 
shire  and  Wales  during  this  season.  Of  Apples,  we  have  good  crops, 
which  have  been  washed  clean  by  the  heavy  rains.  Currants,  Black, 
White,  and  Red,  are  good  crops,  as  are  also  Raspberries  and  Goose- 
berries ;  Walnuts  and  Filberts  are  also  good. — R. 
•  Gloucester. — Tortworth  Court. — The  frnit  season  of  1875  is  the 
most  productive  we  have  had  for  many  years  past.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  regretted  that  there  has  been  an  unusual  deficiency  of  sunshine, 
accompanied  by  an  excessive  rainfall,  which  has  kept  the  atmospheric 
and  ground  temperature  very  much  below  the  average  of  years.  As 
a  consequence,  growth  has  been  checked  materially;  and,  however 
favourable  the  weather  may  be  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  year, 
there  is  not,  I  fear,  sufficient  power  left  to  remedy  the  defect,  and 
hence  there  is  a  failure  in  flavour,  particularly  in  fruit  grown  in 
exposed  situations.  The  Pear  crop  with  us  is  heavy ;  but  the  Apple 
crop  is  moderate,  and  confined  to  some  particular  kinds,  particularly 
the  autumn  and  early  winter  varieties.  The  only  remedy  in  a  back, 
ward  season,  such  as  the  present,  is  to  allow  the  frnit  to  remain  on  the 
trees  as  long  as  they  are  safe  from  frost  to  prevent  shrivelling  in  the 
fruit-room.  Peaches,  as  a  whole,  are  a  good  crop;  the  greatest  bearers 
are  Stirling  Castle,  Royal  George,  and  Grosse  Mignonne.  As  an 
instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  seasons,  in  1874  I  gathered  ripe 
fruit  from  these  varieties  on  the  20th  of  August,  while  I  shall  be 
unable  to  do  so  this  year  till  the  first  week  in  September.  Nee. 
tarines  may  be  classed  with  Peaches,  and  are  equally  late.  The 
Plum  crop  is  heavy,  both  on  the  standards  and  wall  trees.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Cherries,  and  more  particularly  the  Morello. 
Apricots  are  a  failure,  indeed  they  rarely  succeed  here.  Small  fruits 
have  cropped  heavily,  but  are  deficient  in  flavour.  With  us  the  Fig 
is  always  a  precarious  crop,  and  never  well  flavoured.  Nuts  are 
abundant  everywhere,  and  show  the  heaviest  crop  I  have  seen  for 
many  years  past.  The  Potato  disease  is  running  its  usual  course, 
and,  unless  it  moderates,  there  will  not  be  a  third  part  of  a  crop  left. 
— Alexander  Cbamb. 
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Nottinghamshire. — Radclifife-on- Trent. — Apples,  a  very 
partial  crop,  in  the  best  situations,  and  vei'y  thin  in  others.  Lord 
Suflield,  Spencer's  Favourite,  Kingston  Pippin,  Bess  Pool,  Bess  Pool 
Improved,  Normanton  Wonder,  and  Caldwell  are  the  most  notable 
Apples  in  this  place.  Pears  are  a  very  fair  crop,  though  not  so 
large  as  their  blooming  gave  promise  of,  but  still  good.  Dearborn's 
Seedling,  Doyenne  d'Ete,  Beurre  Giffard,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Williams's 
Bon  Chretien,  Beurre  Superfin,  Marie  Louise,  Welbeck  Bergamot, 
Winter  Nolis,  Beurre  Ranee,  and  Easter  Beurre  are  sorts  much  grown 
here,  and  they  are  sure  croppers.  Plums  have  yielded  a  heavy  crop 
throughout,  except  Damsons,  which  ai-e  only  a  partial  one.  Victoria  is 
one  of  the  most  prolific,  and  of  all  the  Plums  it  is  the  most  exten- 
sively grown.  Tho  Gisborne,  Kirke's,  Early  Prolific  (River's), 
Jefferson  and  Washington,  Magnum  Bonum,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Dove 
Bank,  and  Orleans  are  much  grown.  The  crop  of  Apricots  is  a  heavy 
one.  Moor  Park  is  almost  the  only  variety  grown  here.  Apricots  are 
much  grown  in  this  village ;  almost  every  cottage  has  its  tree  trained 
against  it,  and,  in  good  seasons,  its  produce  goes  a  long  way,  in  many 
cases,  towards  paying  the  rent.  Of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  there  are 
not  many  grown  here,  except  under  glass.      Royal   George  and 


Noblesse  are  generally  used  in  those  cases.  Raspberries  show  a  full 
crop;  Pastolf  and  Fillbasket  being  the  kinds  most  grown.  Straw, 
berries  yield  a  heavy  crop,  but  a  great  deal  of  fruit  has  been  spoilt  by 
the  long  rainy  season.  Black  Prince,  Keen's  Seedling,  President,  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  British  Queen,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  Frogmore 
Late  Pine  succeed  best  hereabouts.  Bush  fruits,  as  Black  and  Red 
Currants  and  Gooseberries,  are  a  fall  crop,  except  where  birds  had 
taken  the  buds.  Of  Black  Currants,  Black  Naples  and  Ogden'a 
Black  are  the  two  best ;  of  Red,  Houghton  Castle,  Red  Grape,  and 
La  Marseillaise  are  superior  to  all  others.  The  most  useful  sorts  of 
Gooseberries  are  Crown  Bob,  Warrington,  and  Lancashire  Lad.  The 
show  sorts,  as  Antagonist,  Loudon,  and  Companion,  are  much 
grown  amongst  amateurs,  who  grow  them  for  show  purposes.  The 
crops  of  Cobs  and  Walnuts  are  heavj-,  the  latter  especially  so. 
Our  river  Trent,  during  the  past  week,  has  overfiowed  its  banks,  and 
risen  to  a  height  previously  unknown  in  the  month  of  July  ;  garden 
produce  in  the  lowlands  has  therefore  suffered  to  some  extent.  The 
river  is  now  full  for  summer  time,  but  is  within  reasonable  bounds. — • 

N.  H.  POWN.VT.L. 

Nottingham.— Chilwell. — Theroisherebuta  verypartial 

crop  ;  of  Apples  and  Pears  some  trees  are  very  full,  and  others  quite 
destitute  of  fruit ;  I  have  more  than  80  acres  of  orchards,  most  of 
them  on  hill  sides,  and,  contrary  to  the  general  rule,  the  trees  are 
full  in  the  valleys  and  carry  a  very  light  crop  on  the  hills.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  more  than  a  third  of  a  crop  of  Apples  and  Pears  ; 
Damsons  or  Prune  Damsons  show  a  very  good  crop,  and  Victorias  are 
also  bearing  well. — J.  W.  Peaeson. 

North  Nottinghamshire.  —  Welbeck.  —  Of  Apples  and 
Pears  there  is  an  average  crop  ;  of  the  early  kinds  of  kitchen  Apples 
in  this  district,  Lord  Suflield,  Keswick  Codlin,  Old  Hawthornden, 
and  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  have  cropped  the  best,  and  of  the  later 
kitchen  aud  dessert  kinds.  Cox's  Pomona,  Irish  Peach,  Blenheim 
Orange,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Small's  Admirable,  and  Sturmer 
Pippin  ;  of  the  early  Pears,  Doyenne  d'Ete,  Beurre  Giffard,  Beurre 
d'Amanlis,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  and  Citron  des  Carmes,  are 
abundant ;  and,  of  the  later  varieties,  Louise  Bonne,  Fondante 
d'Automne,Thompson's,MariaLouise,  Josephine  deMalines,  and  Easter 
Beurre,  are  likewise  bearing  well  this  year;  Plums,  in  general,  are 
above  an  average  crop,  that  old  favourite,  the  Victoria,  being  every, 
where  heavily  laden  ;  Damsons  also  show  very  heavy  crops  in  favour- 
able soils  and  situations  ;  Cherries  of  the  May  Duke  and  other  early 
ripening  sections,  were  abundantly  supplied  iu  the  markets,  but  after 
the  heavy  daily  rains  set  in  in  Jnly,  all  that  were  nngathered  split,  and 
were  rendered  useless.  The  Morellos  and  late  Dukes  being  yet 
unripe,  may  escape  if  August  is  dry  and  fine.  Gooseberries  of  the 
thin-skinned  sorts  are  all  much  damaged  by  the  wet  weather,  having 
split  their  skins  and  dropped  off  the  bushes ;  the  Warrington,  how. 
ever,  being  thick-skinned,  is,  as  yet,  uninjured,  and  this  variety, 
being  the  latest  keeper,  is  by  far  the  best  Gooseberry  to  be  grown 
in  quantities,  either  for  dessert  or  market  purposes.  Raspberries  are 
much  damaged,  being  rendered  soft  and  flavourless  by  the  rains  j 
some  of  the  earliest  varieties  of  Strawberries,  such  as  the  Old 
Scarlet,  Black  Prince,  and  Hericart  de  Thury,  ripened  good  crops 
for  preserving,  but  all  the  later  kinds  were  injured  and  lost  flavour, 
Dr.  Radclyffe,  the  Elton,  and  Frogmore  Late  Pine,  being  the  only 
sorts  that  were  not  affected  in  this  respect;  small  bush  fruits, 
such  as  Currants,  Red  and  Black,  are  cropped  heavily,  and  have 
withstood  tho  wet  weather  without  much  injury.  I  grow  the 
Parsley.leaved  Blackberry,  as  well  as  some  of  the  American  sorts, 
and  they  are  loaded  with  blossoms.  I  see  that  the  wild  Blackberries 
in  the  hedges  are  likewise  iu  a  wonderful  sheet  of  bloom,  so  that  if 
the  autumn  is  fine  there  will  be  plenty  of  these  fruit  for  preserving. 
In  my  opinion,  the  finest  of  all  preserves  is  a  jam  made  of  the  frnit 
of  the  Parsley-leaved  or  Lawtou  Blackberries,  mixed  with  a  few 
good  sauce  Apples. — William  Tilleey. 

Eastwood  Hall. — Apricots  are  scarce,  the  trees  being  iu 

bad  condition  ;  of  Apples  there  is  an  abundant  crop  of  fine  fruit ; 
the  returns  of  Plums  and  Damsons  are  very  large,  the  trees  being 
ready  to  break  down  with  fruit ;  Strawberries  are  abundant,  but 
they  are  damaged  by  the  rains  ;  Cherries  show  a  good  crop  of  all 
kinds  ;  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  the  crop  is  large,  the  trees  are 
very  free  from  red  spider  and  are  healthy  ;  Figs  show  a  large  crop 
of  fine  fruit,  aud  the  same  may  be  said  both  of  Gooseberries  and 
Currants;  Raspberries  are  most  abundant  and  fine. —  Chas.  Turnee. 

Leicestershire.— Coleorton  Hall,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch. — 
The  crop  of  Apricots  where  the  trees  were  protected  when  in  bloom 
is  heavy,  in  other  cases  it  is  only  a  partial  one  ;  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  both  abundant  and  required  much  thinning;  the 
Apple  crop  in  this  neighbourhood  has  been  very  heavy,  and  of  Pears 
on  standards  this  may  also  be  said  ;  on  walls  the  crop  has  been  good. 
Plums  are  not  so  plentiful  as  last  year;  whilst  of  Strawberries  there 
is  a  heavy  crop   which,  however,  is  much  damaged  by  the  long  con. 
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tinned  wet ;  of  Cherries,  and  particularly  of  Morellos,  there  is  a  good 
crop,  and  Figs  I  never  saw  more  abundant ;  Currants,  Gooseberries, 
and  Raspberries  are  each  and  all  plentiful  but  are  injured  by  the 
rains  ;  both  Walnuts  and  Filberts  are  abundant. — M.  Hendeeson. 

Derbyshire. — Chatsworth. — Oar  fruit  prospects  were  all  that 
could  be  desired  up  to  the  30th  of  May,  when  we  registered  9'  of  frost, 
which  killed  nearly  all  the  Apple  and  Pear  bloom,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  earliest  Strawberries.  We  have  no  Peaches,  Nectarines,  or 
Apricots  out  of  doors,  our  summer  being  too  short  to  enable  such 
trees  to  ripen  their  wood.  We  have  a  fair  crop  of  Gooseberries,  a 
good  crop  of  Currants  (black,  red,  and  white),  a  fair  crop  of  Rasp- 
berries, and  good  crops  of  Cherries ;  of  Apples  we  have  none,  and 
Pears  are  only  one-tenth  of  a  crop ;  of  Filberts  we  have  none. 
StrawbeiTies  have  been  good,  especially  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury  and  Underbill's  Sir  Harry,  which  suits  our  cold  district  best. 
We  have  had  5i  inches  of  rain  during  the  mouth  of  July. — T.  Speed. 

Osmaston  Manor. — Apples  here  are  a  heavy  crop,  so.me 

trees  being  loaded  down  with  them.  Pears  are  also  a  great  crop, 
and  Apricots  are  plentiful.  Damsons  and  Medlars  are  about  half  a 
crop.  Of  Cherries  there  is  a  large  crop  ;  Strawberries  have  been 
plentiful,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Raspberries,  Carrants,  and 
Gooseberries.  Nuts  hereabouts  are  a  great  crop  ;  Filberts,  half  a 
crop  ;  Walnuts,  plentiful ;  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Figs,  grown 
indoors  only,  and  are  always  good  crops. — J.  Booth. 

Lincolnshire. — Aswarby  Park. — I  never  had  such  fine  pro- 
speots  for  a  heavy  crop  of  Apples  and  Pears  as  during  the  past 
spring ;  but  I  am  prohibited  from  shooting  bullfinches,  and  they  have 
got  so  numerons  that  the  Apple  and  Pear  tree  buds  suffered  enor- 
mously, and  consequently  our  Apple  and  Pear  crops  are  very  light 
ones  indeed ;  of  both  fruits  there  is  but  a  quarter  crop.  Varieties 
that  do  well  here — Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Tan  Mons,  Leon  Leclerc,  Marie  Louise,  Monarch,  Doyenne  du  Comice, 
Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Glon  Morijeau,  Beurre  de  Rauce,  Winter  Nolis, 
Josephine  de  Malines,  Forelle,  Jean  de  Witte,  Beurre  Bosc,  Brown 
Beurre,  Crassane,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Gansel's  Bergamct, 
Althorp's  Crassane,  and  Napoleon.  Of  Apricots  there  is  a  full  crop. 
The  best  varieties  are  Hemskirk,  Kaisha,  and  Moorpark.  Figs  are 
plentiful  and  the  fruit  very  fine.  I  gathered  the  first  ripe  fruit  on  the 
29th  July.  I  grow  two  varieties  ;  one  is  Castle  Kennedy,  the  other  I  do 
not  know.  I  can  trace  its  introduction  to  Scotland  from  France  about 
sixty  years  ago.  The  tree  is  still  growing  in  the  same  place.  It  is 
the  hardiest  and  earliest  Fig  I  know.  The  original  tree  has  had  no 
protection  in  Scotland  for  the  last  thirty-six  years.  This  Fig  is  also  good 
for  potting.  In  two  days'  time  I  shall  gather  ripe  fruit  from  Castle 
Kennedy — some  I  have  on  the  tree  measuring  lOi  inches  in  circum- 
ference. Of  Gooseberries  there  is  a  full  crop.  The  heavy  rains  caused  a 
great  destruction  to  the  crop.  Warringtons  are  the  only  ones  that  have 
escaped ;  they  are  growing  on  a  north  border,  and  are  now  in  good 
condition.  Black  and  Red  Currants  are  plentiful,  and  the  fruit  fine. 
Both  Nectarines  and  Peaches  are  plentiful,  but  the  trees  are  not 
doing  well.  Of  Plums  there  are  thirty-six  varieties,  one  and  two 
years  planted,  all  being  trained  to  the  single  cordon.  With  the 
exception  of  six  trees,  all  are  bearing  full  crops.  Wo  are  gathering 
Rivers's  Early  Prolific  in  fine  quality;  this  is  an  early  Plum.  Every 
person  ought  to  cultivate  Mamelonnee;  this  is  also  ripe,  and  makes 
a  fine  variety.  Besides  the  Early  Prolific  Plums,  old  trees  are  all 
bearing  heavy  crops.  Of  Strawberries  there  is  a  full  crop — fruit 
large  and  fine.  Varieties — Keen's  Seedling,  British  Queen,  Presi. 
dent.  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Sir  J.  Paxton.  Walnuts,  full  crop.  In  this 
neighbourhood  the  Apple  crop  is  very  good.  Pears,  full  crop. 
Plums,  over  the  average.  Red  and  White  Currants,  above  the 
average.    Vines  outside  bearing  heavy  crops,  but  very  late. — Richard 

NiSBET. 

Bloxholm  Hall. — The  fruit  crops  in  this  locality  are,  on 

the  whole,  good.  Apricots  are  an  abundant  crop,  the  fruit  being 
fine  and  just  ripening.  Apples  and  Pears  are  not  quite  what  we 
expected  of  them  from  the  very  abundant  show  of  blossom  in 
spring,  but  still  we  have  good  crops  of  all  the  hardy  varieties. 
Plums,  in  most  cases,  ai'o  abundant,  and,  on  walls,  very  fine. 
Strawberries,  in  most  cases,  were  very  abundant,  but  were  of  short 
duration,  as  the  heavy  and  continuous  rain  in  July  injuried  the  ripe 
fruit ;  Cherries  are  a  moderate  crop.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
abundant  and  clean,  whilst  the  trees  out  of  doors  have  yielded 
moderately,  but  abundantly  under  glass.  The  crop  of  Gooseberries 
is  a  very  large  and  very  fine  one.  Red  and  White  Currants  are 
plentiful,  but  black  varieties  are  somewhat  scarce,  having  been 
injured  by  spring  frosts.  The  Raspberry  crop  is  a  very  good  one, 
and  the  fruit  fine.  Walnuts  are  abundant,  and  Filberts  fairly  so. 
Of  Potatoes  there  is  an  abundant  crop  of  both  early  and  late  kinds, 
but  disease  has  made  its  appearance  amongst  all  varieties,  both 
English  and  American,  within  the  last  week,  after  three  weeks  heavy 
and  nearly  continuous  rain.     Very  few  tubers  are,  as  yet,  diseased. 


but  the  haulm  shows  it  in  many  parts,  more  particularly  on  heavy 
soils  and  strong-growing  varieties.  The  month  of  July  has  been 
remarkable  for  heavy  rains  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  fall  having 
been  over  4^  inches;  rain  fell  on  eighteen  days,  and  thunder  was 
heard  nine  days  in  succession,  on  the  17th  to  the  25th  ;  since  then  we 
have  had  beautiful  weather. — D.  Lumsden. 

Rutland. — Belvoir  Castle. — Apples  here  are  a  satisfactory 
crop,  and  the  fruit  is  lai'ge  and  free  from  maggot.  Apricots  are 
abundant  on  all  aspects,  and  the  fruit  is  large  and  clear.  Earlv 
Pears  sufiered  from  ungenial  weather  and  insects ;  but  late  sorts  are 
bearing  well;  on  Bergamotte  Esperen,  Beurre  Ranee,  and  Josephine 
de  Malines,  the  fruit  is  abundant.  Cherry  trees  on  walls  are 
bearing  well,  but  standards  are  not  well  cropped.  Of  Plums  we  have 
excellent  crops,  both  on  walls  and  standards.  Peaches  are  healthy, 
and  are  bearing  a  good  crop.  The  drought  of  the  preceding  and 
present  year  affected  early  Strawberries  ;  but  rain  came  in  time  to 
save  the  late  sorts ;  Frogmore  late  Pine  and  Duke  have  been  good. 
Figs  on  walls  are  a  fair  crop  ;  Gooseberries  are  abundant,  a  remark 
which  also  applies  to  Currants  and  Raspberries. — Wji.  Ingram. 
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Dorsetshire — Morton,  Dorchester. — Of  Apricots  very  few 
are  grown.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  orchard-houses,  &c.,  are  very 
plentiful  indeed,  on  open  walls  thin,  but  there  are  not  many  grown 
without  protection.  Plums  in  high  and  dry  situations  yield  good 
crops,  but  where  the  situation  is  low  and  damp  are  very  thin.  Pears 
have  tolerably  good  crops  on  walls,  but  are  scanty  in  open  quarters. 
Apples  are  very  good  indeed  under  all  systems  of  pruning  and  train- 
ing. Of  Cherries,  the  Morellos  good.  The  crop  of  Figs  is  thin. 
Strawberries  are  abundant,  but  damaged  by  rain,  whilst  Gooseberries 
and  Currants  are  plentiful. 

Sherborne.  —  The    Apple    crop,    both     in    gardens    and 

orchards,  appears  in  this  district  to  be  plentiful,  but  it  is  much 
blighted.  Apricot  trees  have  produced  a  very  fine  crop,  and  Bar. 
berries  are  abundant.  As  regards  Cherries,  little  can  be  said  of  a 
satisfactory  character,  except  of  Morellos,  of  which  there  is  a  good 
crop.  The  other  varieties  are  scarce.  Currants  have  been  ripened 
in  abundance  ;  whilst  of  Figs  there  is  but  a  moderate  crop.  Goose, 
berries.  Raspberries,  aud  Strawberries  are  plentiful,  but  the  heavy 
continuous  rains  have  spoiled  large  numbers.  Of  Medlars,  there  is  a 
moderate  crop,  and  of  Mulberries  a  very  fair  one.  The  supply  of 
Nectarines  and  Peaches  is  very  good,  but  Pears  are  small,  and  the 
crop  of  moderate  extent.  Of  Plums,  the  crop  is  a  meagre  one  here, 
but  they  are  plentiful  in  some  parts  of  the  neighbourhood.  Nuts  of 
the  common  kind  are  abundant,  but  Filberts  are  scarce.  The  Quince 
trees  have  been  fairly  prolific,  aud  Walnuts  are  good,  both  as  regards 
quantity  and  quality.  I  am  afraid  the  Potato  crop  will  be  a  complete 
failure  here.  Many  kinds  will  not  be  worth  taking  up. — W.  G. 
Pbagnell. 

Clevelands,   Lyme    Regis.  —  The    fruit    crop   in   this 

neighbonrhood  has  been  generally  very  good ;  but  the  amount  of 
rain  which  fell  during  the  ripening  period  affected  the  flavonr, 
especially  that  of  Strawberries,  of  which  we  had  an  abundant  crop. 
Apples  are  again  plentiful,  and  are  influencing  the  price  of  Cider, 
which  can  now  be  had  at  low  prices.  I'ears  are  a  partial  crop  this 
year — in  some  places  there  are  plenty,  in  others  none.  Bush  fruits 
are  abundant  and  good.  Of  wall  fruit  there  is  a  fair  crop.  Plums 
are  plentiful.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  scarce,  except  in  orchard 
houses,  where  they  are  plentiful.  Hedge  Nuts  and  Walnuts  are 
plentiful,  and  promise  to  be  good.  The  Potato  crop  is  sadly  diseased 
— both  leaves  and  haulms,  and  there  is  every  probability  that  the 
crop  will  be  deficient. — Henry  Munro. 

Canford. — Small  fruits  have  been  very  abundant  here  this 

season.  Of  Strawberries,  Marguerite,  Dr.  Hogg,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
and  President,  are  standard  varieties  ;  the  first  mentioned,  of  French 
origin,  seems  to  suit  a  southern  climate.  Currants  have  been  a 
heavy  crop,  aud,  among  cottagers,  one  often  sees  immense-sized 
fruits  of  all  the  varieties.  Gooseberries  have  also  been  plentiful  and 
large,  no  varieties  being  more  useful  than  Whitesmith,  Tellow 
Sulphur,  Warrington,  Greengage,  and  Glenton  Green.  Plums,  eon. 
sisting  of  Greengage,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  Kirke's,  and  Golden 
Drop,  on  walls,  are  plentiful ;  Victoria  is  abundant  on  standards,  and 
various  Plums,  with  local  names,  are  very  heavy  crops.  Apricots 
are  very  light  crops,  except  on  elevated  localities.  Pears  and  Apples 
are  heavy  crops.  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Cellini,  Mire  de  Menage, 
Nelson,  Dutch  Mignonne — in  short,  all  Apples  do  well  here.  The 
large  cooking  Pears,  Verulam,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Uvedale's  St. 
Germain,  do  well  as  dwarfs ;  Marie  Louise  succeeds  as  a  large 
standard  tree,  and  Beurre  Bosc,  Glou  Morcjeau,  Ne  Plus  Meuris, 
Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  and  many  others,  as  standards  in  the 
orchard.  On  espaliers,  Comte  de  Flandres,  Duchesse  d'Orleans, 
Beurre  Capiaumont,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Benrre  Sterckmans,  and 
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many  others  do  well.     Figs,  suoli  as  Brown  Turkey  and  Brnnswick, 
are  a  heavy  crop.     Peaches  out  of  doors,  poor.- — W.  Dick. 

Cornwall. — Enys,  Penryn. — Of  Apples,  there  are  plenty  of 
kitchen  sorts,  but  the  dessert  kinds  are  under  the  average,  especially 
the  later  varieties.  Pears  are  scarcely  up  to  the  average  ;  the  kinds 
which  do  best  are  Jargonelle,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Swan's  Egg, 
Brown  Beurri?,  aud  Beurre  Capiaumont ;  Winter  Nelis  and  Glou 
Morceau  do  well  in  some  places,  and  Chaumontel  and  Williams's  Bon 
Chretien  in  others.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  yield  good  crops  ;  Plums 
are  plentiful  where  the  bullfinches  did  not  carry  ofl  the  buds  ;  here 
they  made  havoc  with  them.  The  supply  of  Cherries  is  also  meagre 
from  the  same  cause  ;  Strawberries  are  abundant ;  bush  fruits  are 
variable,  but  generally  good ;  Raspberries,  very  good,  and  Figs 
abundant. — Hexuy  Mills. 

Devonshire. — Killerton,  Exeter. — Apricots  are  very  scarce. 
Of  Apples  there  is  a  very  good  crop,  but  not  so  heavy  as  in  1873 
and  187-Ji.  The  crops  of  Pears  is  below  the  average,  with  the  excep. 
tion  of  Winter  Nelis  and  Glou  Morceau.  There  is  a  moderate  crop 
of  Plums  and  a  good  one  of  Strawberries,  but  the  latter  are  much 
injured  by  the  heavy  rains.  Cherries  are  plentiful,  but  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  below  the  average  ;  the  trees,  however,  are  very  healthy. 
The  Fig  crop  is  a  fair  one.  Black  Currants  are  abundant,  and  Eed 
and  White  fairly  so.  Gooseberries  are  below  the  average,  the  bushes 
having  been  much  disbudded  by  bullfinches  in  winter.  We  have 
heavy  crops  of  Nuts,  but  they  are  not  much  grown  in  the  district. — 
J.  Gakland. 

■Wiltshire. — Wilton  House,  Salisbury. — The  Apple  crop  is 
very  large,  but  is  much  injured  by  the  low  temperature  and  excessive 
wet ;  Apricots  are  scarce.  The  trees  are  more  subject  to  canker 
than  I  have  observed  for  years,  owing,  in  a  great  measure  (I  believe) 
to^the  excessive  rainfall  last  October.  Of  Cherries  there  is  a  fair 
ofop,  and  Currants  are  abundant  and  good  in  quality;  the  Pig  crop 
is  good,  and  Gooseberries  abundant ;  Nectarines  and  Peaches  have 
set  an  excellent  crop,  and  Pears  are  good ;  Plums  are  good  on  walls, 
but  not  on  standards  ;  of  Medlars  aud  Mulberries  there  is  a  fair 
crop;  Nuts  and  Filberts  are  plentiful,  and  both  Raspberries  and 
Strawberries  are  abundant ;  the  Walnut  crop  is  heavy.  Previous  to 
the  commencement  of  the  late  heavy  rainfall  the  fruit  crops  generally, 
in  this  neighbourhood,  looked  most  flourishing,  and  there  was  every 
prospect  of  the  greatest  and  best  fruit  harvest  we  have  had  for  years 
past,  but  the  excessive  wet,  accompanied  by  the  sudden  fluctuations 
of,  and,  at  times,  exceedingly  low  temperature,  has  engendered  so  many 
evils,  that,  although  the  quantity  is  great  the  quality  is  poor,  and 
will,  I  fear,  continue  to  be  so,  unless  we  shortly  get  bright  sunny 
weather. — Thomas  Challis. 

Somerset. — Ashton  Court,  Bristol. — The  crop  of  Apricots 
here  has  been  but  a  partial  one,  Moor  Park  and  Breda  yielding  the 
best,  but  in  higher  aud  better  drained  localities  the  crop  is  larger 
and  the  fruit  finer ;  the  trees  are  clean  and  vigorous.  Apples  are 
abundant  in  gardens  and  orchards  alike,  and  of  Pears  there  are  good 
crops  of  fine  clean  fruit.  There  is  an  average  crop  of  dessert  kinds  ; 
preserving  and  common  varieties  are  thin  iu  exposed  and  open  sitna- 
tions.  Strawberries  have  been  abundant  and  fine.  The  early 
varieties  were  good  in  every  respect,  but  the  late  kinds  have  been 
rendered  almost  worthless  by  the  unusually  heavy  rainfall.  All 
kinds  of  Cherries  are  abundant,  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  the  crops 
are  good  generally,  and  the  trees  are  clean  and  healthy.  The  crop  of 
Figs  is  thin  here  but  good  on  dry  and  warm  sites.  All  kinds  of  bush 
fruits  are  abundant  and  remarkably  free  from  blight,  whilst  Nuts, 
especially  Walnuts,  show  heavy  crops,  and  this  refers  to  all  kinds. — 
Jno.  Austen. 

Merriott,   Crewkerne. — The  warm  weather  of   1874   eo 

matured  the  wood  of  all  ont-of-dopr  trees  that  we  anticipated  a  fine 
blooming  season,  and  our  expectations  were  fully  realised,  for  the 
sight  presented  by  gardens  and  orchards  during  the  past  spring  was 
very  beautiful.  Our  hopes  of  having  a  plentiful  crop  were  high, 
more  especially  as  the  weather  continued  cold  and  nearly  without 
frost  up  to  a  late  period.  These  hopes  nevertheless  have  been  only  par. 
tially  realised.  The  nights  of  the  month  of  May,  as  usual,  proved  cold 
and  frosty,  so  that  great  numbers  of  the  young  fruits  perished ;  notwith. 
standing  this,  we  had  an  abundance  of  most  kinds  left,  but  were  visited 
by  a  heavy  hailstorm,  which  sadly  injured  the  yonng  succulent  fruits, 
specking  them  all  over,  and  cutting  the  leaves  into  hundreds  of  holes. 
Apples  are  over  an  average  crop  in  nearly  all  localities  iu  this  neigh, 
bourhood,  and  it  would  have  been  well  if  three. fourths  had  been  cut 
off.  On  most  of  the  trees,  as  it  is,  the  fruit  will  be  small  and  husky, 
and  a  number  of  small  Apples  will  not  make  up  for  a  few  large  juicy 
ones;  hence  the  importance  of  judicious  thinning.  Cherries,  where 
any  are  grown,  have  been  a  good  crop;  but  we  are  not  large  Cherry 
growers  in  the  west.  My  own  trees  in  large  numbers  were  loaded  ; 
but  the  blackbirds  claimed  nine.tenths  of  them,  and  I  may  truly  say 
that  they  take  considerably  more  than  half  of  all  my  fruits  as  their 


share.  Pears  are  a  good  crop,  but  many  are  much  specked.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  sorts  worked  upon  the  Quince  have  this  year 
borne  much  more  generally  than  those  worked  upon  the  Pear  stock. 
On  this  last  I  have  an  avenue  row  of  1,000  sorts,  and  one.third 
of  these  have  failed ;  whilst  a  sioailar  row  of  250  sorts  npon 
the  Quince  has  only  ten  trees  in  it  fruitless  ;  besides  all  the  sorts 
upon  the  Quince  have  full  crops,  but  not  half  of  those  on  the 
Pear  stock  show  a  fair  crop.  The  more  I  see  of  Pear  culture,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  of  the  utility  of  growing  them  upon  the 
Quince  ;  of  course,  I  mean  such  sorts  as  grow  freely  upon  it,  and  the 
more  I  cultivate  such  trees  the  more  I  see  the  wisdom  of  planting 
the  stock  2  inches  under  ground,  i.e.,  2  inches  below  the  junction  of 
the  stock  and  graft.  It  has  been  said,  "  Oh,  the  graft  will  root,  aud 
then  the  stocks  will  be  of  no  avail."  I  know  the  graft  will  occa- 
sionally do  so,  but  the  instances  in  which  such  rooting  takes  place 
are  few.  I  had  to  transplant  3,000  trees  gi-afted  on  the  Quince  this 
season.  They  had  been  nearly  all  planted  below  the  junction  three 
years  ago,  and  my  men  found  only  about  six  that  had  rooted  from 
the  graft.  1  have  a  Beurre  Diel  Pear  "  worked  "  npon  the  Quince 
that  I  planted  twenty.two  years  ago.  It  has  rooted  from  the  graft, 
but  I  perceive  no  difference  in  its  bearing.  It  has  not,  however, 
grown  so  large  as  others,  of  the  same  age,  not  worked  upon  the 
Quince  ;  hence  no  one  need  be  afraid  that  Pear  trees  on  the  Quince 
are  going  to  overgrow,  or  give  up  bearing,  because  sometimes  they 
may  happen  to  root  from  the  graft. — J.  Sco'iT. 

EASTEKN  DIVISION. 
Suffolk.— Henham  Kail.— The  Apricot  crop  is  abundant,  and 
the  fruit  very  fine.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  plentiful  and  good 
as  also  are  Cherries,  especially  Morellos.  The  Apple  crop  is  partial, 
but  is  good  on  espaliers  and  dwarfs  ;  on  standards  they  are  much 
blighted.  The  crop  of  Pears  is  an  average  one ;  this  may  also  be  said 
of  Plums,  of  which  the  fruit  is  fine.  Walnuts  and  Filberts  are  very 
plentiful,  and  Strawberries  have  yielded  a  heavy  crop.  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  and  Raspberries  are  abundant. 

Culford,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.— Apples  are  exceedingly 

abundant,  with  every  appearance  of  being  remarkably  fine.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Pears  on  standard  trees,  as  well  as  on  those 
trained  to  walls.  Apricot  trees  are  healthy,  and  the  fruit  plentiful, 
as  well  as  very  large  and  fine.  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  are  toler. 
ably  free  from  insects,  and  bear  an  abundance  of  fruit.  Plums  of 
all  sorts  are  plentiful.  Of  Cherries,  only  the  Morello  variety  is  grown 
out  of  doors  here,  and  the  trees  are  all  bearing  a  heavy  crop  of  fine 
fruit.  Figs  on  the  open  walls,  as  well  as  under  glass,  are  bearing  an 
abundance  of  fruit,  which  a  week  or  two  of  fine  weather  will  begin  to 
ripen.  Gooseberries  are  in  very  great  abundance,  and  very  fine, 
although  the  continuous  wet  weather  is  causing  some  of  the  fruit  to 
burst  or  crack.  Currants  of  all  kinds  are  plentiful,  as  are  also 
Raspberries,  which  are  very  fine.  The  kinds  which  this  season  have 
proved  the  most  abundant  croppers  were  Prince  of  Wales,  Carter's 
Prolific,  and  FiUbasket.  Strawberries  of  all  kinds  have  been  most 
abundant,  and  of  the  finest  quality — the  showery  weather  having  been 
particularly  favourable  to  this  fruit,  on  the  light  soils  of  the  district, 
and  the  supply  has  been  of  much  longer  continuance  than  is  usually 
the  case.  The  finest  varieties  have  been  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  British  Queen.  Walnuts  will  be  a 
lather  light  crop.     Filberts  of  all  sorts  are  plentiful. — P.  Geieve. 

Wolverstone  Park,  Ipswich.— The  heavy  hailstorm  that 

passed  over  some  parts  of  this  district  on  the  18th  of  June  did  a  good 
deal  of  damage  to  the  Apple  and  Pear  crops  in  these  gardens  ;  but, 
on  making  enquiries,  I  do  not  hear  of  others  having  suffered  to  tie 
same  extent.  Here  all  large-leaved  plants  were  cut  through,  and 
the  tender  fruit  of  Apples  and  Pears  bruised  and  pitted  by  the  pelting 
hail,  the  effects  of  which  ai'e  now  showing  itself  in  warty  excrescences 
on  the  rind  of  the  fruit  that  checks  their  swelling  and  causes 
deformity.  Some  kinds  of  Pears  on  walls  having  a  west  aspect  have 
set  immense  crops,  and  have  had  to  be  thinned  by  removing  at  least 
two.  thirds.  The  soil  here  is  not  over  favourable  to  Pears  on  the  Quince 
and  the  pyramids  on  this  stock  have  not  set  a  very  abundant  crop, 
probably  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  bloom  resulting  from  the 
excessively  dry  summer  and  antnmn  of  last  year.  Of  Apples  we  have 
not  had  such  crops  for  many  years  past,  and,  where  they  are  not 
affected  by  the  storm  above  mentioned,  promise  to  be  unusually  fine, 
owing  to  the  soaking  rains  we  have  had.  Apricots  have  set  immense 
crops,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  thin  them  freely.  Both  these  and 
Peaches  have  been  kept  back  by  the  cold  and  wet,  but  are  now 
swelling  rapidly,  and,  with  warm  weather,  promise  to  be  large  and 
fine ;  in  fact  Peaches  and  Nectarines  have  not  been  in  such  a 
eatisfactory  state  for  years  past,  the  crops  being  abundant  and  the 
wood  clean  and  healthy.  Plums  have  set  well,  but  many  have  since 
fallen,  and  others  are  deformed  and  exude  a  great  deal  of  gum, 
probably  the  result  of  frost  bite  or  the  effects  of  the  hail.    Jefferson 
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and  Greengage  have  stood  best,  and  the  crops  on  these  are  in  a  more 
satisfactory  condition  than  any  other  varieties.  Cherries  have  had 
splendid  crops,  but,  owing  to  the  excessive  wet,  the  fruit  has  not  been 
so  good  in  flavour  as  usual,  and  quantities  have  split  open  and  rotted. 
The  late  sorts,  such  as  the  Dake  or  Elton,  will  be  in  bettor  condition 
now  that  the  weather  has  become  more  settled  ;  and  the  varieties 
mentioned  will  be  unusually  large  and  fine.  Raspberries,  and  all 
kinds  of  bush  fruit  have  been  heavily  cropped ;  but  the  early  sorts  of 
Gooseberries,  such  as  Golden  Drop  and  Whitesmith,  have  been  com- 
paratively worthless  as  most  of  the  crop  split  open  and  fell  from  the 
trees.  The  late  sorts  have  not  as  yet  suffered  in  that  way,  and  that 
esteemed  old  favourite,  the  Warrington,  appears  all  the  finer  for  the 
soaking  they  have  had.  Strawberries  on  light  land  have  not  been 
very  abundant,  owing  to  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  summer  and 
autumn  preventing  the  proper  formation  of  flowers ;  but,  on  stiff 
soils,  the  crop  has  been  very  heavy  and  the  fruit  large.  The  late 
sorts  have  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  wet,  and  quantities  have 
rotted  on  the  plants.  Nuts  of  all  kinds  are  unusually  abundant,  and 
every  berry  or  seed-bearing  plant  or  tree  is  this  year  laden  with  the 
one  or  the  other.  Beeches  are  so  weighed  down  by  the  load  of  nuts 
they  are  bearing,  as  to  have  quite  lost  their  distinctive  character, 
and  look  even  more  pendulous  than  the  Birches  ;  while  the  trees 
present  quite  an  autumnal  appearance  on  account  of  the  rusty  brown 
colour  of  the  mast.  Hollies,  too,  are  crowded  with  berries,  and, 
when  coloured,  will  be  exceedingly  beautiful. — J.  Sheppakd. 

Suffolk. —  Bury  St.  Edmunds. — Hardwicke. — Upon  the 
whole  the  crop  of  fruits  is  unusually  large  and  fine  hereabouts  this 
season.  It  is  emphatically  a  Plum  year.  Pears  were  a  marvellous 
sight — the  trees  literally  whitened  over  with  bloom.  The  fruit  also 
seemed  to  set  well.  Then  came  the  ravages  of  the  maggot,  which 
bored  thousands  to  destruction,  the  Pearlets  falling  in  showers, 
Qntil,  in  every  case,  few  or  none  were  left.  We  have,  however,  a 
fair  crop.  Apples  are  abundant,  though  a  good  many  of  them  have 
also  fallen  off  lately,  still  there  will  be  an  average  good  crop  left. 
Peaches  are  plentiful,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Nectarines. 
Apricots  are  a  very  full  crop  ;  they  are  swelling  well  and  ripening 
somewhat  slowly.  Cherries  are  a  very  fair  crop,  though  they  suffered 
much  from  the  heavy  rains.  Of  bush  fruits,  there  are  extraordi- 
narily fine  crops.  Currants  of  all  sorts  heavily  laden,  and  Goose, 
berries  breaking  under  their  enormous  burdens.  Raspberries  are 
also  plentiful,  but  much  injured  by  the  rain.  Strawberries  have 
been,  on  light  lands,  an  extraordinary  crop,  but  full  half  of  the  late 
kinds  rotted  on  the  plants.  Walnuts,  Filberts,  and  other  Nuts  are 
plentiful.  Figs  in  the  open  air  are  abundant.  Citron  des  Carmes 
Pears  totally  rotted  on  the  tree  before  they  were  ripe  ;  Apricots  did 
the  same.  Morello  Cherries  are  of  unusual  size,  and  so  watery  as 
to  threaten  decomposition.  George  the  Fourth  Peach  proves  one 
of  the  hardiest  and  the  best,  being  less  injured  by  spring  frosts 
than  any  other  variety. — D.  T.  Fisn. 

Norfolk. — Cossey  Park,  Norwich. — Peaches  and  Nectarines 
on  walls  have  yielded  good  crops  ;  Apricots  are,  as  a  rule,  abundant, 
but,  in  some  instances,  thin  from  the  fruit  dropping  off  before  it  is 
ripe  ;  Plums  on  walls  are  somewhat  scarce,  but  most  abundant  on 
standards,  while  other  trees  of  the  same  kinds  are,  in  a  few  cases, 
fruitless,  especially  in  exposed  situations;  Cherries  are  a  failure, 
except  Morellos,  which  are  plentiful ;  Apples  are  thin,  and  much 
below  the  crop  of  last  season ;  the  Pear  crop  is  a  moderate  one, 
both  on  walls  and  on  standards ;  Medlars,  abundant ;  Figs  are  an 
average  crop  ;  Str.awberries  have  been  good,  but  all  the  late  kinds 
have  been  spoiled  by  the  cold  wet  weather  which  we  have  had,  a 
remark  which  also  applies  to  Raspberries,  Currants,  and  Gooseberries, 
especially  the  last ;  Filberts  and  Walnuts  are  under  an  average 
crop.  I  may  add,  that  the  Potato  blight  is  spreading  fast.  For  curl, 
which  appeared  in  the  fore-part  of  the  season,  the  best  remedy  is 
change  of  seed  for  moor-land  districts. — J.  Wighton. 

Sandringhain.- — Apricots  here  are  not  so  plentiful  as  they 

were  last  season.  Apples  are  a  great  crop,  and,  since  the  late  rains, 
are  swelling  fast.  Plums  had  to  be  thinned  very  freely,  an  operation 
which  we  did  early,  and  they  are  becoming  very  fine  in  consequence. 
Pears,  under  all  forms  of  training,  are  good  crops,  as  are  also 
Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Bush  fruits,  of  all  kinds,  are  plentiful. 
Potatoes  began  to  show  disease  about  the  20th  of  last  month,  more 
particularly  the  following  varieties,  viz.  : — Robson's  Challenge,  Snow- 
flake,  and  Extra  Early  Vermont;  but  the  fine  weather,  which  we  are 
now  getting,  seems  to  have  very  much  stayed  its  progress. — Chas. 
Penny.  

YORKSHIRE. 

Tadcaster. — There  are  heavy  crops  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 

but   Apricots  are  not  above  tho  average.     Trees  that  bore  lightest 

crops  last  year  are  the  best  this.     The  crop  of  Cherries  is  good,  and 

that    of     Plums    fully   up    to   the    average,    Victorias    especially. 


Apples  are  abundant,  and  Pears  fairly  numerous.  Of  Strawberries, 
this  year's  crop  is  the  lightest  we  have  had  for  several  seasons.  Our 
staple  sort,  indoor  and  out,  has  hitherto  been  Keen's.  Whole  flats 
that  bore  heavy  crops  in  1874  and  planted  out  on  well-prepared 
ground,  have  been  nearly  all  blind.  We  attribute  this  to  the  drought 
last  summer,  and,  as  our  water  supply  was  short,  we  could  not  arti. 
ficially  water  them.  Viscomtesse  llericai't  de  Thury  and  one  or  two 
others  did  well  on  the  same  flat  as  that  upon  which  Keen's  failed. 
Other  small  fruits,  such  as  Raspberries,  Currants  of  all  sorts,  and 
Gooseberries,  have  been  very  productive,  and  of  Walnuts  there  are 
very  heavy  crops.  I  may  add  that  early  Potatoes  have  been  very 
good.  Wo  are  lifting  a  border  of  Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf  now, 
and  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  30  lbs.  of  fine  Potatoes  in  a  15-feet 
row.  I  am  glad  to  say  we  have  seen  no  sign  of  disease  yet. — H.  J. 
Clayton. 

Wortley  Hall,  Sheffield. — Apples  and  Pears,  though  not  a  full 
crop,  are  better  than  they  have  been  here  for  some  years.  Apricots 
and  Plums  are  only  middling.  Cherries  are  good,  all  small  fruits  most 
abundant.  The  crop  of  Strawberries  is  unusually  heavy.  Herioart 
de  Thury  eclipses  anything  I  ever  saw  for  a  heavy  crop  and  long 
continuance,  but  everything  is  much  damaged  by  rain,  above  11 
inches  having  fallen  since  the  beginning  of  June,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  that  within  the  last  few  weeks.  Everything  is  late  here 
as  usual — early  Cherries  on  a  west  wall  being  not  more  than  fully 
ripe.  Black  Prince  Strawberry  still  bearing  freely,  and  earliest  Goose- 
berries just  getting  ripe.  Indoor  Peaches  are  a  heavy  crop,  but 
there  are  none  outside. — J.  Simpson. 

Ribston  Hall,  Wetherby. — We  expect  here  a  good  crop  of 
Apples,  although  a  few  of  the  trees  suffered  from  9'  of  frost  whilst 
in  full  bloom.  Ribston  Pippins  is  onr  favourite  dessert  Apple,  but 
the  trees  suffer  from  canker.  Apricots  upon  south  walls  are  very 
productive ;  on  west  aspects  they  are  failures  here.  The  crop  of 
Cherries  is  good,  as  well  as  that  of  all  kinds  of  Currants.  Goose- 
berries  are  a  very  heavy  crop.  The  crop  of  Medlars  is  light. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  fairly  abundant,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Pears  upon  walls,  but  this  fruit  is  rather  light  upon  the 
pyramids,  as  they  suffered  from  early  frost.  Plums  I  never  saw 
better.  All  kinds  are  very  heavily  laden  ;  whilst  many  of  the  sorts, 
such  as  Victoria,  Michelsou's,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  Washington, 
we  have  been  obliged  to  thin  with  the  scissors  to  prevent  the  trees 
being  broken.  Raspberries  are  plentiful,  but  the  fruit  is  small. 
Strawberries  are  lighter  than  we  have  had  them  for  some  time. 
They  suffered  very  much  from  the  wet  weather.  British  Queen,  Sir 
Harry,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Stirling  Castle  are  finej  Keen's  Seedling,  and 
Elton  Pine  do  well  with  us.  Eleanor  is  grown  very  extensively 
about  Knaresborough,  four  miles  from  here,  for  the  Harrogate 
market ;  it  is  a  fine  late  kind,  but  will  not  grow  here. — Thos.  Jones. 

NORTHERN   DIVISION. 

Cumberland. — Whitefleld  House,  Carlisle. — The  crops 
of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  other  autumnal  fruits,  do  not  at  all 
correspond  with  the  wondrous  show  of  blossom  which  we  had  in 
spring.  After  a  winter  of  unprecedented  length  and  severity,  every 
flowering  tree  and  shrub,  large  and  small,  no  matter  whether  worn 
out  with  age  or  newly  planted,  were  one  mass  of  bloom  ;  on  Pears, 
Apples,  and  Plums,  very  little  of  it  set,  and  I  observe  that  on  those 
Apple  trees,  on  which  there  is  any  fruit  at  all,  it  is  in  clusters  like  a 
bunch  of  Grapes,  which  has  a  singular  appearance.  Some  dwarf 
Pear  standards  have  very  fine  fruit  on  them,  and  are  coming  into  a 
sheet  of  blossom  at  the  same  time.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
flowering  Thorns,  the  Pyracanthas,  and  other  shrubs.  The  Ribston 
Pippin — by  far  our  best  and  most  certain  Apple — has  failed  this 
season.  The  next  best  for  heavy  and  certain  crops  are  Emperor 
Alexander  and  Lord  Suffield.  Most  of  our  famous  old  Apples,  snoh 
as  Housewife,  Keswick  Codlin,  &c.,  are  nearly  extinct,  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  has  been  a  great  mistake  to  let  these  certain  bearers 
die  out  and  supplant  them  with  so-called  superior  sorts,  chosen  by 
their  fruit  at  horticultural  shows,  without  ascertaining  first  whether 
or  not  they  would  stand  the  climate  and  situation.  Cherries  have 
been  a  very  heavy  crop ;  Currants  are  so  plentiful  as  to  be  unsale. 
able  ;  Gooseberries  are  weighing  the  bushes  to  the  ground  ;  many  of 
the  berries  being  as  large  as  Walnuts.  Since  the  Small-bird  Preser. 
vation  Act  has  come  into  force,  blackbirds  and  thrushes  have  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  quantity  of  fruit  they  destroy  in  a  day 
is  beyond  calculation.  Killing  twenty  or  thirty  a  day  makes  no 
perceptible  diminution  of  their  numbers.  I  hear  they  have  migrated 
to  and  attacked  the  fruit  gardens  close  to  large  towns  in  immense 
flocks.  I  am  afraid  that  by  this  well-meant  enactment  we  have 
destroyed  the  balance  of  Nature  to  our  detriment. — J.  Gillbanks. 

Northumberland. — Shawdon  Hall,  Alnwick,  —  Fruit 
crops  in  this  district  have  not  been  so  good  for  fifty  years  as  they  are 
this  season.     In  many   places  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes  are 
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breaking  down  under  their  loads  of  fruit;  Raspberries  are  exceed, 
ingly  large  and  plentiful.  Strawberries  in  some  places  suffered,  in 
the  first  part  of  the  season,  from  want  of  rain  ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
the  crop  is  an  average  one.  Of  Apples  the  crop  is  perhaps  the 
heaviest  that  has  been  seen  in  this  district  for  a  number  of  years ;  the 
trees,  too,  are  healthy,  and  the  fruit  forward  for  the  season.  Wall  fruit 
is  not  so  abundant  aa  might  have  been  expected  from  the  profusion  of 
bloom  that  was  upon  the  trees  in  spring.  Apricots,  though  in  some 
places  thin,  may,  upon  the  whole,  be  pronounced  an  average  crop. 
Plums  are  the  heaviest  crop  that  have  been  seen  for  years.  The 
abundance  of  fruit  this  season  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  lateness  of 
the  spring,  which  kept  back  the  blossom  nearly  a  month  behind  the 
usual  time.  The  crops,  nevertheless,  are  as  early  this  season  as  in 
other  years.  This  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  during  April,  May, 
and  Jane,  we  had  little  rain,  and  up  to  this  time  we  have  escaped  the 
deluges  of  it  so  prevalent  in  many  districts. — J.  Thomson. 

NORTH-WESTERN  DIVISION. 
Lancasliire. — Waterdale,  St.  Helens. — The  crop  of  Apricots 
is  below  the  average,  the  best  varieties  being  Blenheim  and  Moor 
Park.  Of  Apples,  generally,  there  is  a  good  crop,  the  best  being 
Alfriston,  Cellini,  Keswick  Codlin,  Greening's  Pippin,  Hawthomden, 
Lord  Snffield,  and  Devonshire  Quarrenden.  Pears  have  produced 
excellent  crops  both  on  walls  and  standards,  tho  best  are  Beurre 
d'Aremberg,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Easter,  Beurre  Superfin,  Comte 
de  Lamy ;  for  walls,  GIou  Mor(;eau,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Marie  Louise,  Passe  Colmar,  and  Winter  Nelis.  The  crop  of 
Plums  is  an  average  one,  the  following  being  the  best  varieties ; — 
Early  Prolific,  Jefferson,  Kirke's,  Orleans,  Magnum  Bonum,  Denyer's 
Victoria.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  as  plentiful  as  they  are  most 
years  ;  whilst  of  Cherries  generally  the  supply  is  fair,  whilst  that  of 
Morellos  is  excellent.  Strawberries  have  been  damaged  much  by 
run,  bat  there  is,  notwithstanding,  a  good  set  of  fruit ;  the  best 
^rieties  are,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury — which  on  this  cold 
clay  supersedes  all  others — Sir  Charles  Napier,  President,  and  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton.  Of  small  fruits  there  has  been  in  all  cases  a  good 
supply,  but  Gooseberries  and  Raspberries  have  suffered  from  the 
wet. — James  Smith. 

Knowsley. — There  is  an  unusually  large  crop  of  Apples  here, 

which  on  many  trees  has  Inckilybeen  severely  thinned  by  the  wind,  &c. 
Pear  trees  have  been  also  very  productive,  and  stand  in  need  of  more 
thinning  than  can  be  done  to  them.  Apricots  are  all  that  could  be 
desired,  as  far  as  the  crop  and  the  general  health  of  the  trees  go,  but 
I  think  more  branches  than  usual  have  gummed  off  this  year.  There 
is  a  splendid  crop  of  Peaches  on  the  trees,  which  are  clean  and  in 
good  health,  and  we  only  need  fine  summer  weather  to  finish  the 
fruit  well  and  mature  the  wood  for  another  year.  Cherries  are 
abundant,  but  the  fruit  has  suffered  a  little  through  the  heavy  rains 
and  dull  weather  which  has  caused  some  of  it  to  burst,  but  I  am 
glad  to  say  that,  as  yet,  I  have  not  seen  a  vestige  of  the  black  fly, 
notwithstanding  the  trees  were  smothered  with  that  pest  last  year. 
The  crop  of  Plums  is  moderate.  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes  are 
loaded  with  fruit,  some  of  the  older  ones  having  given  way  under 
their  burden,  and  both  these  have  burst  and  moulded  on  the  trees  to 
some  extent.  Of  Strawberries,  we  have  had  a  large  crop  of  fine 
fruit,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  a  great  portion  of  it  rotted  on  the 
ground  through  the  wet  weather.  Raspberries,  too,  have  been  a 
heavy  crop,  but  have  suffered  from  too  much  wet. — P.  Harkison. 

Ormskirk. — Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots,  owing  to  the 

absence  of  spring  frosts  are  very  plentiful ;  but  there  are  compara- 
tively few  Apricots  grown  about  these  parts.  Of  Apples  there  is 
an  average  crop,  which  is  always  the  case  when  the  trees  bloom  super- 
abundantly. The  late  prolonged  cold  rainy  weather  has  caused  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  fruit  to  drop  from  the  trees,  which 
however,  will  allow  the  remainder  to  grow  large,  and  the  trees  will 
also  be  benefited  by  this  natural  thinning.  There  is  in  many  places 
a  considerable  amount  of  blight  on  the  trees,  the  foliage  in  such  cases 
is  nearly  gone,  and  this  has  caused  the  young  fruit  to  turn  yellow — 
apparently  ripe,  even  in  July.  All  kinds  of  Apples  do  well,  and 
Lord  Suffield  is  grown  in  quantity  for  market,  and  is  a  general 
favourite,  as  it  comes  into  bearing  so  soon  ;  the  old  Hawthornden 
always  bears  great  crops,  and  a  free-bearing  variety  called  Rollisson 
is  largely  planted.  Pears  are  abundant,  more  so  than  for  many 
years;  all  kinds  seem  alike,  and  trees  scarce  ever  known  to  bear 
before  are  loaded.  For  walls  the  Marie  Louise  is  fast  driving  the  old 
Jargonelle  out  of  the  field  ;  about  here,  however,  it  is  rather  tender. 
A  variety  called  the  Hazel  Pear  bears  prodigious  crops.  Plums  are 
abundant;  the  Victoria  does  admirably.  A  district  about  6  or  7 
miles  from  Liverpool  is  famous  for  the  Halewood  Plum,  taking  its 
name  from  where  it  originated.  Strawberries  have  been  plentiful. 
Though  Strawberries  succeed  in  damp  boggy  ground,  the  excessive 
moisture  in  July  has   caused   great   loss.     Tho    variety  Vicomtesse 


Hericart  de  Thury  is  the  best  to  stand  the  wet.  I  know  a  case 
where  a  number  of  these  Strawberries  having  been  soiled  were 
actually  washed  before  going  to  market,  and  seemed  none  the  worse. 
Gooseberries  and  Black  Currants  have  been  abundant,  especially  the 
former.  I  have  been  talking  to  a  person  who  had  the  same  day 
despatched  half-a-ton  of  these  fruits  from  a  cottage  garden.  What 
are  known  as  prize  Gooseberries  are  very  little  grown,  few  people 
caring  to  grow  them.  The  three  principal  sorts  grown  are  White, 
smith,  a  heavy  cropper,  good  for  gathering  green  ;  Aston  Seedling, 
the  best  preserving  Gooseberry  grown  ;  and  Crown  Bob,  a  largo 
rough  red,  a  fine  table  berry  when  fully  ripe,  and  the  most  popular 
Gooseberry  grown. — Thomas  Williams. 


A  NEW  SPECIES  OP  SEDUM  DISCOVERED  BY  THE 

LATE  JOHN  STUART  MILL,  IN  ASIA  MINOR. 
Amongst  the  plants  of  the  late  J.  S.  Mill  which  have  been  presented 
by  Miss  Helen  Taylor  to  the  Kew  Herbarium,  are  full  and  complete 
specimens  of  a  very  distinct  species  of  Sedum,  marked  by  him 
"  Sedum,  species  nova,"  and  gathered  by  himself  between  Brusa  and 
Gimlek,  in  Anatolia,  in  July,  1862.  As  it  is  not  included  in  Boissier'a 
"  Flora  Orientalis,"  and  still  remains  unnamed  and  undescribed,  I  wish 
now  to  place  it  on  record. 

Sedum  Millii,  Baker,  n.  sp. — Perennial — Stems  half  a  foot  to  a 
foot  long,  decumbent  in  the  lower  half,  then  assurgent,  1  to  IJ  lines 
thick,  terete,  clothed  throughout,  not  very  thickly,  with  short, 
spreading,  or  deflexed  whitish  hairs ;  internodes  of  the  flowering 
stems,  1  to  li  inches  long  ;  leaves,  in  opposite  decussate  pairs, 
sessile,  blunt,  entire,  oblong,  with  a  cuneate  base,  obscurely  ciliated, 
on  the  edges,  12  to  21  lines  long,  i  to  J  inch  broad  at  the  middle; 
flowers  in  a  very  lax  terminal  cyme,  with  two  to  five,  usually  three, 
scorpioid  branches,  which  are  mostly  3  or  3  inches  long,  and  brae 
teated  at  the  base  by  leaves  like  those  of  the  stem  considerably 
reduced  ;  flowers,  not  more  than  six  to  eight  to  the  longest  branches, 
so  that  they  are  i  to  i  inch  apart,  the  lower  on  short  thick  pedicels, 
the  upper  sub-sessile  ;  sepals,  lanceolate,  glabrous,  j  of  an  inch  deep  ; 
petals,  linear,  acuminate,  bright  red,  three  times  as  long  aa  the  sepals  ; 
stamens,  half  as  long  as  the  petals,  the  anthers  oblong,  red-purple  ; 
caqiels,  glabrous,  i  inch  long,  the  inner  side  distinctly  angled  just 
above  the  base,  and  the  carpel  spreading  almost  horizontally  above 
this  angle  ;  style,  half  a  line  long,  tipped  with  the  minute  capitate 
stigma.  The  plant,  by  its  general  habit,  spaced  opposite  blunt 
leaves  and  showy  bright  red  flowers,  recalls  at  once  S.  oppositifolium, 
Sims  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1,807),  and  S.  spurium,  M.  Bieb.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t. 
2,370),  both  of  which  are  common  in  cultivation.  From  both  these 
it  is  separated  at  a  glance  by  its  hairy  stem,  entire  leaves,  lax  cymes, 
and  stellately  divaricating  carpels,  but  it  quite  matches  these  in 
calyx,  corolla,  and  stamens.  The  only  other  species  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  that  come  near  it  are  S.  stoloniferum,  Gmel.  (better 
known  under  the  name  of  S.  ibericum,  Stev.),  which  ia  a  much  smaller 
and  more  slender  plant,  with  leaves  both  stalked  and  toothed,  and 
the  East  Siberian  S.  Middendorfianum,  Maxim.  Prim.  Amur.,  116, 
which  has  the  same  lax  inflorescence  and  the  same  stellately.divari. 
eating  carpels,  angled  a  little  above  the  base  on  the  inner  side,  bub 
totally  different  foliage.— J.  G.  Baker,  in  "  Journal  of  Botany." 
[We  hope  this  Stonecrop,  evidently  valuable  as  a  garden  plant,  may 
soon  be  added  to  our  collections,  and  may  long  be  grown  therein 
as  an  interesting  souvenir  of  the  botanical  work  of  our  great 
political  economist.] 


PARIS  LAWN  TURF. 
As  the  freshness  and  texture  of  the  lawns  in  Paris  gardens  is 
a  frequent  subject  of  remark,  we  have  thought  it  well  to 
translate  the  following  account  of  how  they  are  formed. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  beauty  and  texture  of  our  own 
garden  carpets  ;  but  the  Paris  system  may  be  worth  trying 
in  certain  cases  in  which  our  own  fails,  owing  to  the  climate 
in  some  parts  of  tho  world.  In  any  case,  the  infor- 
mation conveyed  by  M.  Rafarin,  principal  gardener  of  the 
city  of  Paris,  in  a  letter  to  a  French  nurseryman,  is 
worth  recording.  Without  a  smooth  glade,  our  gardens 
would  lose  half  their  charms.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
obtain  the  best  results  in  forming  a  lawn,  three  points 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of :— 1st,  preparation  of  the  soil;  2nd, 
choice  of  Grass  seed ;  and,  3rd,  keeping. 

I.  Preparation  of  the  Soil. — In  the  first  place,  it  must  be 
well  drained,  i.e.,  if  it  be  too  damp,  swampy,  or  if  it  rests 
upon  an  impenetrable  sub-soil.  Secondly,  light  dry  soils  must 
be  enriched  by  means  of  manure,  as  must  also  clayey,  damp,  or 
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cold  soils.  Thirdly,  the  soil  should  be  mellowed  by  repeated 
ploughings  and  harrowings,  taking  care,  during  each  opera- 
tion, to  break  the  clods,  and  to  extract  the  stones  and  roots  of 
■weeds.  Fourthly,  it  must  be  made  even  by  levelling  a  fort- 
night after  it  has  been  ploughed;  then  roll  it,  break  the  clods 
afresh,  and  finally  sow  the  seed. 

II.  Choice  of  Seeds.— It  is  indispensable  that  the  seeds 
used  be  of  the  best  -qualit}'.  Having  chosen  the  seeds,  mix 
together  those  that  resemble  each  other  in  size,  form,  and 
weight,  taking  care  that  they  are  suitable  for  the  nature  of  the 
soil  ou  which  they  are  to  be  sown.  The  following  are  four 
mixtures  that  are  very  commonly  used  in  France;  they  should, 
however,  only  be  cousidered  as  examples,  and  may  be  modified 
according  to  circumstances. 

i'lKST    MIXTURE— I'Oli,  A   TKESU    SOIL,   IMrKOVED   AND  rREPAllED    AS 
JUST   DIKECTEI). 

lbs. 

Agrostis  stolonifera 220 

Bromus  pratensis ll'O 

Cynosurus  cristiitus lOS 

Festuca  tonuifolia 22'0 

,,         rubra      .         .         .         .         .         .         .  33  0 

Anthoxantlium  odoratum ll'O 

Poa  trivialis HO 

„    pratensis 220 

Lolium  perenne GCO 

Trif olium  repens ,        • 2*2 

2200 
The  amount  will  suffice  for  an  area  of  rather  more  than 
2  acres.     For  smaller  pieces  of  land  and  for  borders  a  larger 
proportion  must  be  used. 

SECOND   MIXTURE. 

lbs. 

Agrostis  vulgaris ll'O 

Avena  flavesceus ll'O 

Broraus  pratensis 110 

CynoBurus  cristatna 8'8 

Festuca  tenuifolia ll'O 

„       heterophylla. 110 

„       ovina 22  0 

„       rubra 110 

Anthoxanthum  odoratum ll'O 

I*oa  triviaHs ll'O 

„     pratensis ll'O 

„  _  nemoralis             ll'O 

Lolium  perenno           ......  77'0 

Trifolium  repens 2  2 

220'0 
TUIRD     MIXTURE- FOE    SIIADY      GROUND,   AS,    FOR    EXAMPLE,    THAT 
BENEATU    TREES. 

lbs. 

Aira  clatior 220 

,,    flexuosa 220 

Festuca  clatior 220 

„         tenuifolia HO 

„        hcteropliylla 22  0 

,,         rubra 22'0 

Antboxanthum  odoratum 11  0 

Holcus  lanatus     .        .        .        .        .        .        ,        HO 

I'oa  trivialis 8'8 

„     pratensis'      .         .         .         ;         .         .         .         H'O 
,,    nemoralis     .        .        .        .        .        ,        .        HO 

Lolium  perenne 4.1'0 

Trifolium  repens 2'2 

22200 
For   small  patches,   an   increase   of   20   to  60  per   cent,  is 
reiiuircd. 

FOURTH  MIXTURE — FOR  CALCAREOUS  SOILS. 

lbs. 
Agrostis  stolonifera HO 

,,       vulgaris H '() 

Broinus  pratensis 3;{'0 

Cynosurus  cristatus H'O 

Festuca  ovina HO 

,,      rubra 220 

Anthoxanthum  odoratum 1!)'S 

Po.i  trivialis ,        H'O 

Lolium  perenno 88'0 

Trifolium  repens  .••••,,         2'2 

2200 
For  borders  and  small  plots,  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  more 
should  be  used.    Sowing  should  take  place  in  the  spring  in  the 


case  of  stiff,  damp,  or  cold  soils,  and  in  autumn,  in  the  case  of 
soils  that  are  light,  dry,  or  scorched,  and,  so  far  as  is  possible, 
when  the  weather  is  calm,  and  when  the  earth  is  cool  without 
being  damp.  Each  variety  of  seed,  of  which  the  mixture  is 
composed,  should  be  sown  separately,  commencing  with  that 
of  which  there  is  the  largest  quantity,  and  which  requires  to 
be  buried  at  a  greater  depth  in  the  soil  than  the  others ;  and 
finishing  with  that  of  which  there  is  the  smallest  proportion. 
After  each  sowing,  harrow  with  an  implement  of  a  power  pro- 
portionate to  the  depth  at  which  each  kind  of  seed  has  been 
sown.  Then  beat  down  the  earth  (especially  if  it  be  light),  and 
scatter  a  layer  of  earth  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  bo.  Finally, 
water  when  the  soil  has  become  dry  to  hasten  germination, 
which  will  take  place  in  from  eight  to  forty-five  days  according 
to  the  variety. 

III.  Maintenance.  —  The  old  popular  saying — "Water 
makes  the  Grass,"  proves  the  importance  of  frequent  waterings 
for  maintaining  turf  in  perfect  order.  It  is  necessary  to  water 
after  each  cutting  and  whenever  the  ground  becomes  too  dry. 
Each  year  in  autumn  and  in  spring,  during  cool,  but  not  damp, 
weather,  after  having  given  the  turf  a  vigorous  harrowing, 
and,  above  all.  those  parts  which  are  covered  with  Moss, 
first  remove  the  Moss  and  noxious  weeds  —  an  operation 
which  is  indispensable,  but  which  is  too  often  neglected, 
and  which  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  during  the  course 
of  the  year,  whenever  they  make  their  appearance; 
secondly,  sow  the  seed  over  all  parts  which  are  bare ;  thirdly, 
scatter  upon  the  surface  (use  guano  if  the  ground  requires 
enriching)  a  layer  of  good  soil ;  fourthly,  roll  with  a  roller,  the 
weight  of  which  is  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  If  the 
preceding  instructions  are  carried  out  in  their  integrity, 
nothing  remains  but  to  speak  briefly  of  the  operation  of  mow- 
ing, which  may  be  done  either  with  the  scythe  or  mowing- 
machine.  Lawns  should  be  mown  with  the  scythe  once  or 
twice  a  month  in  spring,  three  times  a  mouth  during  the 
summer,  ceasing  towards  the  end  of  October,  so  that  the  Grass 
may  grow  again  before  the  winter  frosts  set  in. 


EAISING  DEAC^NAS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  stems  are  procured,  in  the  first  instance,  from  Cuba, 
selection  being  made  of  those  that  are  soft.  If  you  order 
stems  that  are  of  hard  wood,  like  a  walking-stick,  they  begin  to 
split  through  the  centre,  and  then  they  take  too  long  to  start ;  I 
refer  to  the  joints  on  the  stems.  As  a  consequence,  soft 
stems  are  preferable.  They  are  laid  flat  on  the  benches  of  the 
propagating-house,  sand,  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  inches,  being 
used.  On  this  sand  the  stems  are  laid  at  distances  of  2  inches 
apart,  the  whole  being  covered  with  sand.  The  surface  of  tho 
stems  being  discernible,  the  spaces  between  them  are  used  for 
striking  soft-wooded  plants,  which  do  not  interfere  with  tho 
cuttings  produced  from  the  Dracasnas.  As  soon  as  the  cuttings 
are  from  2  to  3  inches  long  they  are  taken  off,  not  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  old  wood,  as  some  growers  do,  but  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  stem.  The  eye  left  will  yield  two  or  more 
cuttings,  a  circumstance  worth  considering  where  the  raiser 
has  a  market  for  this  class  of  plants.  The  cuttings  are 
inserted  in  sand  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  house,  say  150  to 
the  square  foot ;  and,  as  soon  as  rooted,  they  are  potted  off 
into  2-inch  pots,  and  placed  in  a  close  house  with  a  high  tem- 
perature. When  ready  for  re-potting  they  must  be  shifted  into 
4-inch  pots ;  and  here  I  would  suggest,  for  their  summer 
growth,  manure-pits  of  such  construction  as  those  used  in 
England  for  Melons  and  Vines  in  pots  intended  for  fruiting 
the  following  season.  This  plan  will  pay  a  grower  in  the 
United  States  best,  as  it  supplies  him  with  bottom-heat, 
which  he  can  regulate  at  intervals,  and  the  climate  sup- 
plies an  abundance  of  surface-heat.  If  grown  in  pits 
plunge  the  pots  to  the  rims  in  coal  ashes.  The  plants  should 
bo  kept  thoroughly  supplied  with  water  and  syringed  with 
the  hose  morning  and  evening.  They  should  be  shaded  from 
say  half-past  nine  in  the  morning  until  four  in  the  evening, 
light  muslin  being  used  for  this  purpose.  By  the  end  of 
September,  if  the  plants  are  properly  managed,  they  will  be 
in  5-inch  pots  and  15  inches  high,  and,  if  well  coloured,  they 
should  then    sell  at  from  £3  10s.  to  £4  10s.  per  100,  trade 
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price.  If  kept  until  spring,  and  larger  plants  are  required,  the 
following  treatment  is  pursued : — The  balls  are  reduced  one- 
third,  and  the  plants  are  replaced  in  the  same  sized  pots,  and 
set  in  the  warmest  house  ;  all  the  heat  possible  is  now  supplied, 
and  plenty  of  water  and  moisture  is  kept  up.  As  soon  as  they 
have  filled  their  pots  with  roots,  they  are  shifted  into  6-iuch 
ones,  and  are  grown  on  in  heat  during  the  summer,  shading, 
&c.,  being  attended  to,  as  already  directed.  Thus  treated,  by 
the  middle  of  September  the  plants  will  stand  from  '2i  to  3 
feet  in  height,  and  will  be  worth  £21  per  100,  at  whole- 
sale prices,  and  from  8s.  to  10s.  each  retail.  In  the  United 
States,  these  plants  are  used  by  the  thousand,  for  there 
they  are  produced  for  the  masses,  not  for  the  few.  They 
are  employed  for  hanging-baskets  and  vases,  and  will 
yet  be  used  in  ornamental  gardening ;  they  are  also 
used  for  decoration.  My  remarks  refer  to  the  coloured 
varieties.  The  other  kinds  are  not  propagated  from  stems, 
but  are  imported  from  England  and  Belgium.  Compost  for 
Dracasnas  should  be  like  that  for  Roses,  heavy  and  rich,  one- 
half  strong  fibrous  loam,  the  other  old  well-rotted  manure,  with 
a  slight  addition  of  superphosphate  to  the  whole.  No  drainage 
is  necessary  for  this  class  of  plants,  nor  for  similar  ones  in  the 
States.  It  is  a  mere  loss  of  time  to  resort  to  drainage.  With 
Camellias,  Azaleas,  and  other  plants,  it  is  different.  Dracasna 
terminalis,  considered  an  old  variety  in  England,  is,  in  the 
United  States,  in  much  request.  John  Howatt. 

Botanic  Gardens,  Beqent's  Parh. 


y  Kheum  Emodi.- — This  is  a  fine  herbaceous  and  large-foliaged 
•[jlant,  and  should  bo  planted  in  gronps  in  the  tnrf  of  tho  pleasure 
ground  in  good  soil.  It  grows  about  5  feet  high,  and  is  very 
imposing  with  its  wrinkled  leaves  and  lai'ge  red  veins.  It  is,  how. 
ever,  surpassed  in  appearance  by  Il.ofBcinale,  of  which  I  have  lately 
procnred  a  plant,  and  of  which  there  is  a  fine  specimen  in  the  herba. 
ceous  depai  tment  at  Kew. — Oxo.v. 

Beds  of  Cannas  on  Lawns. — I  have  had  occasion  once  before 
this  year  to  make  a  note  on  the  beauty  of  Cannas  on  lawns.  The  late 
copious  rains  have  so  invigorated  them  that  they  have  leaves  of 
an  unusual  breadth.  It  is  this  splendid  development  of  foliage  of  au 
appearance  so  different  from  that  of  ordinary  leaves,  that  makes 
them  so  striking.  Put  them  in  large  beds  (my  beds  are  12  feet  in 
diameter),  with  a  good,  high,  and  bold  edge,  with  a  contrasting  iuner 
circle,  and  they  will  be  the  great  attraction  of  the  place.  Two  rows 
of  Stachys  lanatamake  a  capital  edge;  it  is  vigorous  in  constitution, 
easy  of  propagation,  and  perfectly  hardy,  and  of  a  dusty. miller 
whiteness.  Inside  it,  a  good  belt  of  Bell's  Crimson  Beet  makes  a 
good  contrast  when  it  gets  up  sufficiently  high  to  overtop  the  Stachys 
and  cover  up  the  bareness  of  tho  stems  of  the  Cannas  near  the  soil, 
thus  making  a  bed  which  is  the  admiration  of  everybody. — N.  H.  P. 

Amateur  Exhibitors  at  Flower  Shows. — Is  it  to  be  taken 
as  a  rale  without  an  exception  that  a  gentleman,  employing  one  or 
more  gardeners,  cannot  be  capable  of  taking  such  a  practical  interest 
in  his  garden  as  to  entitle  him  to  be  considered  tho  exhibitor  of  his 
own  plants  or  flowers,  however  much  he  may  appreciate  them,  or 
however  carefully  he  may  have  watched  and  tended  them  ?  This 
seems  to  be  the  prevailing  idea  at  all  our  floral  exhibitions,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  prize. cards  placed  upon  the  successful  specimens  in  the 
amateur  classes,  which  almost  invariably  inform  the  passing  spectator 
that  the  beautiful  plants  or  cut  blooms  to  which  the  prize  has  been 

awarded  are  "  exhibited  by  Mr. ,  gardener  to  ,  Esq." 

I  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  disappointment  and  annoyance  when, 
having  entered  my  own  name  as  tlie  exhibitor  of  certain  flowers,  to 
the  collection  of  which  I  have  for  some  years  devoted  considerable 
personal  attention,  I  find  so  little  credit  given  to  my  amateur  efforts 
that  I  am  turned  for  the  occasion  into  a  professional  gardener.  Such 
was  the  case  when,  having  exhibited  my  favourite  Carnations  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Show  on  tho  2tst  July  last,  the  award  of 
the  judges  vras  thus  reported  :  —  "  Class  22.  Twelve  Carnations 
(amateurs). — Second,  Mr.  Burnaby,  gardener  to  T.  P.  Atkins,  Esq." 
Now,  however  much  I  may  rejoice  in  being  associated  with  the 
fraternity  of  gardeners,  or  however  little  I  may  care  to  have  my 
name  disintegrated,  and  to  find  myself  split  into  two  individuals,  I 
must  be  excused  for  objecting  to  be  denied  the  honour  of  being  duly 
represented  as  an  unprofessional  exhibitor  of  my  own  pet  blooms. — 
T.  P.  Burnaby. Atkins,  Halstead  Place,  Sevenoalcs. 

A  TIMBER-RAPT  Covering  20  acres  of  surface  and  containing  3,460,000 
feet  of  timber,  broke  up  against  tho  International  bridge  of  the  Niagara 
river,  some  little  time  ago,  and  went  to  pieces.  About  one  million  feet  of 
timber  lodged  on  the  head  of  Grand  Island.  Much  of  the  remainderwcnt 
over  the  falls. 
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At  this  meeting  some  interesting  new  and  rare  plants  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Mr.  W.  Ball,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  and  others. 
Cut  Hoses  of  excellent  quaUty  came  from  Mr.  W.  Paul,  and  Messrs.  Paul 
&  Sou  also  showed  some  new  varieties.  A  Laburnam  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Worcester,  which,  in  addition  to  being  new,  illustrated  in  a 
remarkable  manner  the  influence  which  buds,  in  some  instances,  have  upon 
the  stocks  in  which  they  are  inserted. 

First-class  Certificates. — These  were  awarded  to  the  following 
new  and  rare  plants  : 

Cytisus  Laburnum  aureum  (Smith). — This  is  a  distinct  and 
beautiful  hardy  foliaged  plant,  tho  leaves  being  of  a  bright  golden.ycllow 
colour.  It  succeeds  perfectly  on  tho  common  budded  Laburnum,  and, 
curiously  enough,  the  green-leaved  stock  on  which  it  is  worked  not 
unfreciuently  throws  out  golden  variegated  growths  below  the  point  of 
union,  as  sometimes  happens  when  a  variegated  Jessamine  has  been 
budded  on  a  green-leaved  variety. 

Cibotium  Menziesii  (Bull). — This  is  a  strong-growing  tree  Fern, 
with  a  thick  massive  trunk.  Its  fronds,  which  are  long  and  tripinnate, 
are  of  a  bright  green  colour,  leathery  in  consistence,  and  very  gracefully 
arched.  The  lower  part  of  the  rachis  is  densely  covered  with  dark  brown 
hairs,  which  add  materially  to  the  characteristic  appearance  of  the  plant. 

Dracaena  Hex  (Bull).— This  is  a  strong-growing  and  distinct 
plant,  resembling,  in  general  habit,  D.  Mooreana ;  but,  in  this  case,  its 
bronzy  leaves  are  streaked  with  crimson  in  the  way  of  those  of  D.  ter- 
minalis. Its  foliage  is  broad  and  gracefully  arched,  and,  as  a  decorative 
or  exhibition  plant,  it  is  well  worth  general  culture. 

Streptocarpus  Greenii  (Green). — This  is  a  new  hybrid,  obtained 
between  S.  Saundersii  and  the  old  S.  Rexii.  The  foliage,  which  is 
broad,  glossy-green  and  Gloxinia-hke,  resembles  that  of  S.  Saundersii, 
while  the  flowers  are  exactly  like  those  of  S.  Rexii  in  form  and  colour, 
which  is  delicate  mauve,  streaked  with  purple,  five  to  seven  flowers  being 
borne  on  an  erect  spike.  The  plant  exhibited  had  three  fine  leaves,  and 
ten  or  twelve  flower-stems.  This  hybrid  is  a  decided  advance  on  both  its 
parents,  and  is  well  worth  culture  as  a  decorative  stove  plant. 

Alsophila  pliilippinense  (Veitch).  — This  distinct  Philippine 
Island  plant,  bears  dense,  green,  crisped  fronds,  which  are  arched  grace- 
fully from  the  apex  of  a  very  slender  stem.  The  young  fronds  are  of  a 
bright  glossy  green  in  colour. 

Dracaena  Taylori  (Veitch). — This  is  a  strong,  broad-leayed,  denso- 
growing  form,  well  worth  general  culture  as  a  dark-leavod  foliage  plaut. 
It  is  a  hybrid,  obtained  by  crossing  D.  magnifica  with  D.  Mooreana,  its 
broad,  shining  fronds  being  of  a  dark  bronzy-purple,  with  crimson  petioles. 
It  is  the  most  massive  and  noble  of  all  the  Dracasnas. 

Adiantum  princeps  (Veitch).  — This  is  a  free-growing  plant, 
indeed,  one  of  the  noblest  of  all  Maiden-hairs  ;  it  has  gracefully-arched 
fronds,  fully  a  yard  in  length,  tripinnate,  and  of  a  bright  green  colour,  the 
rhomboidal  pinna!  being  deUcately  crisped  or  irregularly  serrate  a,long 
thoir  margins.  It  is  an  ornamental  stove  Fern  of  the  utmost  value  either 
for  decorative  purposes,  or  for  those  of  exhibition. 

Begonia  Frcebelii  (Frojbel  &  Co.,  Zurich). — This  is  a  distinct 
plant,  presumably  a  species  with  oblique  heart-shaped  hoary  leaves,  from 
G  to  12  inches  in  length,  and  7  to  8  inches  in  width.  Its  flowers,  which 
are  of  a  vivid  crimson-scarlet,  are  borne  on  erect  peduncles,  10  or  12 
inches  in  height.  It  is  an  effective  stove  decorative  plant,  and  will  also 
prove  valuable  for  hybridising  purposes. 

Hollyhock  Le  Grand  (Chater).— lA  full  flower  of  excellent 
form,  and  of  a  deep  rosy-salmon  colour.  Of  this  variety  a  spike  was  not 
shown,  but,  judging  from  the  cut  flowers,  it  will  make  a  worthy  addition 
to  this  family  of  favourite  flowers. 

Rhododendron  Prince  Leopold  (Veitch).— This  is  a  distinct 
buff  or  yellowish. flowered  variety  of  good  habit,  obtained  by  crossing 
R.  Lobbii  with  Princess  Royal,  the  last-named  plant  being  itself  a  cross 
between  tho  white  R.  jasminiflorum'and  the  orange-scarlet  R.  javanicum. 

Platycerium  Willinckii  (Veitch).— This  is  a  strong-growing 
Hart's-tonguc  Fern,  the  fertile  fronds  of  which  are  fully  a  yard  in 
length.  These  are  very  smooth,  and  of  a  glaucous-green  colour,  droop- 
ing gracefully  from  the  shield-like  upper  fronds.  It  is  au  epiphyte,  and 
grows  well  on  a  block  in  a  moist  humid  atmosphere. 

Dracaena  elegantissima  (Veitch).  —  This  is  a  dense  slender- 
leaved  variety,  from  12  to  15  inches  in  height,  the  leaves  being  narrow, 
of  a  dark  bronzy  colour,  margined  with  crimson.  As  a  table  plant  it  is 
one  of  the  best  of  its  class. 

Asplenium  ferulaceum  (Veitch). — This  is  a  very  distinct  and 
effective  stove  Fern,  with  bi-pinnate  or  rubra-decompouud  fronds  of  a 
bright  glossy  green  colour.  They  vary  from  1  to  2  feet  in  length,  and  arc 
produced  in  a  vasif  orm  tuft  from  the  rhizome.  It  is  a  native  of  Columbia , 
and,  as  is  inferred  by  the  specific  name,  closely  resembles  the  foliage  of 
some  Ferulas. 

Alsopliila  austraUs  var.  'Williamsii  (Williams).— A  noble 
tree  Fern,  with  a  distinct  weeping  habit,  its  bright  green  finely-cut 
fronds  drooping  gracefully  on  all  sides,  giving  an  umbrella-lilie  aspect  to 
the  whole  plant.    The  trunk  is  very  stout,  and  from  6  to  8  feet  high. 
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■Woodwardia  radicans  var.  cristata  (Williams).— Thia  is  a 
very  cjistinct  form,  the  apex  of  the  pinnae  and  their  divisions  being 
crested.  It  is  of  free  growth,  and  will  doubtless  become  a  great 
favourite  with  all  lovers  of  Fema.  It  is  the  first  crested  form  hitherto 
obtained  in  this  genus. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — Of  these  Messrs.  Veitch  & 
Sons  staged  an  interesting  collection,  in  which  we  remarked,  among 
other  things,  a  basket  of  the  pretty  Olearia  Haastii,  containing  eight 
bushy  little  plants,  each  about  a  foot  in  height.  It  is  a  half-hardy  shrub, 
with  oblong  Privet-like  leaves  and  dense  axillary  clusters  of  white 
Yarrow-like  flowers,  which  are  very  agreeably  perfumed.  As  a  free- 
blooming  rock  plant  it  well  deserves  culture,  and,  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  country,  will  probably  prove  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  out  of  doors 
all  winter.  The  same  collection  also  contained  a  small  plant  of  the  rare 
Nepenthes  marginata,  bearing  four  or  five  fully-developed  pitchers  of  a 
deep  red  colour  covered  with  a  bluish  or  downy  bloom  and  blotched  with 
deeper  red  ;  their  margins  are  of  a  bright  crimson  colour,  below  which  is 
a  band  of  buff-yellow  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad  and  of  a  leathery 
texture.  Associated  with  it  were  likewise  Dractena  elegantissima,  a 
narrow-leaved  and  very  dwarf-growing  variety  of  a  bronzy  colour 
margined  with  crimson;  and  Croton  Cooperii,  a  strong-growing 
variety,  with  leaves  nearly  18  inches  in  length  and  about  5  inches 
broad,  bright  green  in  colour,  blotched  with  golden-yellow  and  suf- 
fused with  red.  Lilium  Neilgherense  was  also  staged  in  this  group, 
the  flowers  of  which  remind  one  of  L.  longiflorum,  the  leaves 
being  very  narrow  however ;  and  the  slender  flowered  stem  rarely  over 
18  inches  in  height.  It  is  a  native  of  India,  and  closely  resembles 
L.  philippinense;  but  the  leaves  are  broader  than  those  of  that  species. 
The  same  firm  also  showed  Dracfena  Tayloi"ii,  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  robust-habited  plants  in  the  genus,  a  hybrid  between  D.  magnifica 
and  D.  Mooreana ;  Cissus  Endresi,  a  strong-growing  climber,  with  heart- 
shaped  leaves  of  a  velvety-green  colour,  the  veins  being  of  a  deep  purplish- 
brown  ;  and  Adiantum  princeps,  a  strong-growing  and  very  effective 
species,  with  bright  green  tripinnate  fronds,  fall  a  yard  in  length. 
Several  new  Hybrid  Rhododendrons  likewise  came  from  Messrs.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  for  the  most  part  crosses  between  a  hybrid  raised  from  R. 
javanicum  and  E.  jasminiflorum,  named  Princess  Royal ;  and  a  species 
named  R.  Lobbii.  Two  of  these  were  certificated.  Mr.  W.  Bull  staged 
several  new  Cycads,  and  a  very  efi'ective  group  of  Orchids,  Ferns,  and 
other  plants.  Among  these  wo  noticed  Macrozamia  cylindrica,  with 
elegantly  plumose  foliage,  of  a  deep  glossy  green  colour  ;  two  plants  of 
La-lia  elegans  var.  Andersonii,  each  bearing  a  spike  of  bright  rosy-purple- 
crimson-lipped  flowers ;  and  a  small  plant  of  the  summer-blooming 
Zygopetalum  crinitum,  bearing  a  spike  of  flowers  which  closely  resembles 
those  of  the  winter-flowering  Z.  Mackayi.  A  plant  of  Macrozamia 
plumosa,  with  finely  cut  fronds,  and  a  young  fruit,  was  also  shown  in 
this  collection ;  together  with  a  double-lipped  form  of  Cvpripedium 
superbens  and  a  new  Japanese  Lily,  in  the  way  of  L.  laneifolium,  but 
much  dwarfer.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  staged  a  very  effective  group  of 
Stove  Perns,  Palme,  Pitcher  plants,  Ixoras,  and  similar  subjects,  to  which 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded.  In  this  collection  we  remarked  well- 
grown  specimens  of  Adiantum  gracillimum ;  A.  Farleyense ;  Ixora 
Dixiana,  a  dense-growing  free-flowering  orange-scarlet  variety,  well 
adapted  for  exhibtion  or  stove  decoration.  In  the  same  group  we  noticed 
the  bright  scarlet  Ha^manthus  puniceus  and  H.  tenuifloras,  both  well- 
known  Cape  bulbs ;  Bertolonia  Van  Houttei,  Reidia  glaueescens,  and 
other  new  or  rare  plants. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects. — Some  eight  or  ten  stands  of  cut  Roses 
were  shown  in  excellent  condition  by  Mr.  W.  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross. 
Mr.  T.  Laxton,  Stamford,  also  had  one  or  two  stands,  in  which  we 
remarked  the  following  varieties,  viz. ; — Empress  of  India  (H.  P.), 
a  full  deep  velvety-crimson  of  good  form  ;  Marchioness  of  Exeter  (H.  P.), 
a  bright  rosy  variety,  very  full  in  the  centre,  the  closely  imbricated  petals 
being  revolute  at  their  margins ;  and  Dr.  Hooker  (H.  P.),  a  full  deep 
rosy-purple  variety,  the  outer  petals  of  which  are  velvety  in  texture. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons  showed  Captain  Christy  in  excellent  condition,  and 
half-a-dozen  fine  flowers  of  Duke  of  Connaught  (H.  P.l,  which  obtained  a 
second-class  certificate.  It  is  a  full  velvety-crimson  Rose,  deliciously 
sweet-scented,  of  good  form  and  substance.  A  fine  stand  of  the  new 
blush  Madame  Lacharme  was  also  furnished  from  Clieshunt.  These 
flowers  had  been  grown  in  the  open  air  without  any  shade  or  protection, 
and  were  of  excellent  quality  and  substance.  Mr.  R.  Dean  showed  a 
stand  of  seedling  Hollyhocks,  of  good  quality,  the  colours  being  buff, 
straw,  crimson,  rose,  and  bright  red.  Some  striped  seedling  Petu- 
nias were  also  very  bright  in  colour.  In  this  collection  was, 
likewise,  shown  a  flowering  plant  of  the  double-flowered  yellow 
Auricula,  a  kind  which  bears  flowers  as  large  as  a  shilling  and  four 
to  five  on  a  trass,  the  colour  being  bright  golden-yellow.  Mr.  Dean  also 
exhibited  half-a-dozen  plants  of  the  new  Stock  Mauve  Beauty,  forming 
perfect  pyramids,  from  12  to  15  inches  in  height,  of  lilac  or  mauve- 
coloured  flowers,  and  perfectly  double.  A  fine  collection  of  new  Holly- 
hocks, both  cut  flowers  and  spikes,  came  from  Mr.  W.  Chater,  Saffron 
Walden.  Among  these  we  noticed  Joy,  bright  rose ;  Bullion,  yellow  ; 
Mulberry  Gem,  dark  purplish-brown  ;  Queen  of  the  Yellows,  straw 
colour  ;  Venus,  rose ;  and  Beauty  of  Walden,  a  rosy-salmon,  to  which  a 
second-class  certificate  was  awarded  ;  a  similar  award  was  also  made  to 
lanthc,  a  bright  rosy-crimson.  Among  the  cut  spikes  the  following  were 
very  elTective,  viz. : — Regalia,  crimson,  very  full  in  form  ;  Sunset,light  rosy- 
salmon  ;  Model,  bright  rod  ;  Golden  Queen,  Sulphur,  and  Rosy  Gem,  bright 
rose.  Mr.  Douglas  exhibited  a  fine  cluster  of  the  pure  white  Banana-scented 
Rosa  bracteata,  or  "  Macartney  Rose,"  as  it  is  popularly  called,  an  ever- 


green climbing  species,  deliciously  scented,  the  flowers  being  of  snowy 
whiteness  and  the  foliage  of  a  deep  glossy  green.  Mr.  Green  had  a 
Saxifrage,  named  Cassia  major,  from  Mentone.  It  is  a  dwarf  dense 
incrusted  kind,  growing  in  semi-circular  tufts,  and  excellent  for  rock- 
work.  Mr.  G.  P.  WUson  staged  a  strong  plant  of  the  old  Hyacinthus 
candicans,  a  kind  with  long  glaucous,  Leek-Uke  foliage,  and  erect  spikes  of 
white  bell-shaped  flowers  ;  it  is  nearly  hardy  in  some  localities,  and  is  a 
very  desirable  plant.  It  received  a  first-class  certificate  a  year  or  two  ago, 
when  shown  by  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders. 

Fruit. — Mr.  Miles,  gardener  to  Lord  Carrington,  at  Wycombe  Abbey, 
exhibited  two  varieties  of  the  Charlotte  Rothschild  Pine ;  one  was 
stated  to  be  similar  to  the  Moscow  Queen  and  of  good  flavour,  with  a 
large  quantity  of  juice ;  the  other,  which  ia  the  true  Charlotte  Roths- 
child, had  flat  pips,  larger  than  those  of  any  Queen,  indeed,  the  fruit 
closely  resembled  that  of  the  Smooth  Cayenne,  but  the  leaves  are  mar- 
gined with  dark  purplish  spinea.  Mr.  W.  Paul  sent  a  dish  of  Citron  des 
Carmes  Pears,  and  Mr.  Owen,  Broughton  Gardens,  West  Derby,  near 
Liverpool,  showed  a  brace  of  seedling  Cucumbers  of  good  quality. 
Mr.  Whittaker,  of  Crewe  Hall,  Cheshire,  sent  two  seedling  scarlet-flesh 
Melons. 

Mr.  Jones,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  received  a  first-class  certificate 
for  the  Frogmore  Early  Apricot,  a  small  but  highly-flavoured  kind,  which 
ripens  in  July  on  the  open  wall,  and  one  which  ia  well  worth  a  place  as 
the  earliest  Apricot  known. 


A  Substitute  for  Hain. —  It  seems  by  no  means  improbable 
that  some  scientific  and  inventive  mind  will  find  means  to  do  away 
with  the  need  for  rain.  Good  cultivators  already  do  this  in  part  by 
mulching  newly-set  trees,  keeping  the  soil  moist  and  light  by  deep  and 
thorough  pulverisation.  The  air  is  always  charged  with  moisture,  aa  we 
can  see  on  the  dryest,  hottest  day  by  the  drops  deposited  on  the  surface  of 
an  ice  pitcher.  A  French  chemist,  M.  Paraf,  has  found  this  in  chloride  of 
calcium,  which  he  has  successfully  applied  in  times  of  drought  to  sand 
hills,  road  beds,  Grass,  and  all  kinds  of  soils.  One  application  will 
condense  and  retain  moisture  three  days,  while,  if  applied  by  irrigation, 
the  water  would  evaporate  in  an  hour. 


IVIag^nolia  grandiflora  near  London. — There  is  a  specimen  of  this  fine 
evergreen  here  22  feet  high,  and  measuring  51  feet  round,  the  foliage  touching 
the  Gr.T,ss  on  the  lawn.  It  is  a  very  fine  lawn  tree,  and  is  loaded  with  flowers. 
— F.  B. 

Spinach  Beet. — Where  Spinach  is  in  demand  throughout  the  summer,  this 
Beet  maiies  a  really  excellent  substitute.  It  merely  requires  to  be  sown  in  the 
Ijeginning  of  April  and  to  bo  thinned  out  to  aljout  12  or  18  inches  apart,  and 
it  yields  a  succession  of  succulent  leaves  from  the  middle  of  June  onwards. 
It  also  makes  a  good  market  vegetable. — R.  P.  B. 

Koses  for  Covent  Garden  In  Winter.— Can  you  tell  mo  what  kinds 
of  Roses  are  principally  grown  for  Covent  Garden  Market  in  winter. — L. 
Collins,  Ortnige,  New  Jersey,  U.S.  [Niphetos,  Isabella  Sprunt,  Sofrano, 
Madame  Falcot,  iklarechal  Niel.  and  Devoniensis. — T.  A.  Dickson,  Centre  JZoic, 
Covent  Garden.^ 

Early  Ascot  Frontignan  Grape.— Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  of  Hcathorbank, 
tells  us  that  this  Grape,  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Standish,  of  the  Ascot  Nurseries, 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  Grapes  for  the  orchard  house.  Grown  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  the  Black  Hamburgh,  it  ripens  fully  a  month  before 
that  variety. 

The  Double-flowered  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  (see  p.  81).— This  attractive 
novelty  was  raised  by  Herr  Oscar  Liebmann,  of  Dresden,  from  whom  Mr. 
Williain  Bull  purchased  the  half-stock,  with  exclusive  right  of  disposing  of  it 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Belgium,  America,  and  all  other  countries, 
Germany  and  Austria  excepted,  the  right  of  distributing  it  in  these  two  countries 
remaining  with  Herr  Oscar  Liebmann. 

A  New  Vine  Disease  in  Italy.— A  circular  appears  in  "  L'Economista 
d'ltalia, "referring  to  a  disease  wliichhas  lately  appeared  among  Vines  in  Italy. 
Excrescences  and  gall-tumcrs  first  appear,  gradually  extending  to  the  foot  of 
the  plant,  causing  the  stock  to  dry  up.  Entomologists  have  decided  that  the 
disease  is  caused  by  an  insect  of  a  species  quite  distinct  from  the  Phylloxera, 
and  believe  it  to  "be  the  Orchestes  alni,  which  has  hitherto  been  considerel 
harmless  as  regards  the  Vine. 

Uses  of  Barberries.- Though  the  fruit  of  several  varieties  of  Barberry  is 
eaten  with  safety,  I  should  be  careful  in  trying  experiments  with  that  of  untried 
kinds.  The  common  Barberry,  if  pickled  in  a  green  state,  makes  a  fair 
substitute  for  capers ;  the  bark  is  also  used  medicinally,  and  the  ripe  fruit 
makes  the  famous  Rouen  preserve.  Syrup  of  Barberries  and  Fennel  seed 
composed  Simon  Paul's  fever  drink,  and  the  Egyptian  phvsicians  always  at 
one  period  recoraraend  the  same  drink  in  cases  of  plague. — Hblhn  E.  Watnkt, 
Sandchjfe,  FetentfieU. 

Thread  Worms.— What  is  the  strange  creature  enclosed  ?  When  allowed  to 
dry,  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  dry  skin  ;  but,  when  placed  in  water,  it 
becomes  round  and  shiny,  somewhat  similar  to  a  thin  thread  of  Indiarubber  ; 
at  least  it  did  so  several  times,  and  wriggled  about  in  serpent-like  fashion.- 
John  R.  C.  Taunton.  [This  is  the  thread  worm  named  Gordius  aquaticns.  It 
lives  in  fresh  water,  and  attains  a  length  of  from  7  to  10  inches.  It  is  parasitic 
on  insects  in  the  earlier  stage  of  its  life. — A.  M.] 

Japanese  Lacquer  Work.— The  Japanese  lacquer,  referred  to  at  p.  92,  is 
procured  from  one  or  more  species  of  Rhus.  R.  vernicifera  is  probably  tho 
source  of  tho  principal  supply ;  but,  from  accounts  that  have  recently  been 
published  in  tho  "  Japanese  Mail,"  and  in  the  report  of  tho  British  Consul  at 
Kanagawa,  it  seems  that  R.  suocedanea,  the  fruits  of  which  are  known  to  yield 
tho  vegetable  wax  used  in  candle  making,  also  furnishes  some  of  tho  varnish. 
Abstracts  of  thcso  accounts  and  reports  will  be  found  in  tho  "  Journal  of  tho 
Society  of  Arts,"  vol.  xxii.,  1871,  pp.  431,  787,  and  1,000.— John  R.  Jackson, 
Mmejtm,  Kew. 

Suitable  Premises.- A  great  teetotal  gathering  i«  expected  to  take  place 
next  summer  in  Kew  Gardens,  in  tho  now  "  Temperate  House."—"  Punch. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Whioh  does  mend  natnre  :  change  it  rather  :  but 
The  Aet  itsbli  is  Natuee." — Shakespeare, 


FORMATION  OF  MY  WILD   GARDEN. 
To  my  mind  there  is  no  description  of  gardening  equal  to,  in 
interest  or  amusement,  that  which  has  been  termed  the  "  wild 
garden."     We  have  a  large  one  here  (about  5  acres  in  extent), 
which  is  rapidly  becoming  a  mass  of  Pines,  flowering  shrubs, 
and  hardy  perennials.     It  leads  out  of   the   garden  proper, 
commencing  as  a  thin  wood  containing  old-established  trees ; 
then  we  come  to  what  was  a  long  bare  slope,  but  bare  no 
longer;  on  each  side  the  background  consists  of  groups  of  the 
better  kinds  of  Pines  ;  in  front  of  them  are  endless  flowering 
shrubs ;   and  towards  the  centre  of   the  ground  are  smaller 
shrubs  and  hardy  perennials  in  profusion.     The  whole  of  this 
ground  was  a  wood  of  Spruce  and  Larch  Firs — principally  the 
former,  planted   seventy-five  years   ago ;    but,   about   fifteen 
3'ears  since,  extraordinarily  high  winds  from  the  south-west  blew 
down,  in  a  week,  the  greater  part  of  them;  these  involved  others 
in  their  ruin,  and  the  few  that  stood  soon  succumbed  when 
bereft  of  the  shelter  of  their  comrades.     Most  of  the  ground 
was  dug  and  trenched,  and  then  left  alone,   and  provident 
Naiture,  as  a  matter  of  course,  soon  covered  it  with  a  wilderness 
of '  Elder  and  weeds   of    every   description.      But   we    have 
changed  all  that  now,  and  six  years  ago  cleared  out  all  the 
rubbish  and  commenced  the  wild  garden,  a  step  I  have  never 
repented.     Many  of  the  hardy  perennials  are  in  beds,  carpeted 
with  dwarf  Sedums  and  Saxifrages,  but  the  principal  number 
grow  boldly  out  of  the  turf.     A  walk  to  one  side  leads  to  an 
old  ruin  (the  origin  of   which  is  buried  in  the  obscurity  of 
time)  surrounded  by  Tew  trees  supposed  to  be  over  1,000  years 
old  when  a  few  of  their  companions  were  cut  down.     The  ruin, 
being  in  a  hollow,  is  approached  by  descending  a  few  steps, 
and  between  the  steps  and  the  ruin  comes  the  hardy  Fernery, 
the  low  and  rather  damp   situation  and  the   partial   shade 
seeming  to  suit  the  Ferns  well,  as  many  of  them  grow  there 
as  luxuriantly  as  in  their  native  homes.     As  we  are  on  the 
subject  of  Ferns,  I  will  take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning 
for  the   benefit   of   your    readers    whose    home    (like    mine) 
is  not  mild    enough    in    winter    for   the   Maiden-hair    Fern 
to  survive  unprotected  out   of  doors,  that  there   is   a  very 
good  substitute  (in  fact,  almost  a  fac  simile)  of  it  in  the  shape 
of  two   of  the  Thalictrums   (T.  minus,  a   British   plant,  and 
T.  adiantifolium).    The  latter,  especially,  so  much  resembles  it, 
that  visitors  to  my  Fernery  frequently,  in  fact  generally,  are 
under  the  impression  that  it  is  the  Maiden-hair  planted  out  of 
doors  for  the  summer.     I  need  not  say  that  both  species  are 
perfectly  hardy,  and  simply  require  the  removal  of  the  flower- 
stem  as  soon  as  it  appears.     But  to  return  to  our  wild  garden. 
The  bank  surrounding  the  Fernery,  and  a  few  feet  distant 
from  it,  is  covered  with  trailing  plants  of  different  descriptions, 
such  as   Honeysuckles,   evergreen    Sedums  and    Saxifrages, 
Lithospermums,  Everlasting  Peas,  Coronilla  varia,  Vincas,  and 
many  other  kinds.     Several  old  Spruce  Firs  look  gayer  than 
ever  they  did  in  their  lifetime.     I  had  them  headed,  of  course 
kilHng  them  (but,  as  they  were  nearly  useless  for  timber  trees, 
that  did  not  much  matter),  and  at  their  bases  are  planted 
either   climbing   Roses,   good    varieties    of    Clematis,  Pyrus 
japonica,  Virginian  Creepers  (both  Ampelopsis  hederacea  and 
A.  Veitchii),  or  other  climbers,  most  of  which   seem  to  take 
kindly  to  their  nurses.     Any  of  the  horizontal  branches  of  the 
Spruces  are,  of  course,  left  on  their  stems,  to  give  the  climbers 
a  chance  of  running  along  them,  and  thence  of  falling  grace- 
fully down.      Some,  even,  of  the  growing  timber  trees  are 
pressed  into  the  service,  having  to  submit  to  the  embraces  of 
different    varieties  of   variegated    Ivies ;     and    here    I   may 
mention  a  very  fine   Ivy,   not   variegated,   though   it  bears 
a  name  suflicient  to  frighten  any  beginnner — Hedera  rhom- 
boidea    obovata — with     rich     green    leaves,    which    become 
bronzy  in   winter.      In  the  wild  garden,  after  it    has  once 
been   carefully  planted,   the  perennials  are   principally    left 


to  themselves.  The  gardener  and  his  men  look  after  the 
dressed  grounds,  but  my  wild  garden  I  look  after  myself,  with 
the  help  of  an  old  lady,  who  does  a  little  occasional  weeding, 
and  looks  partly  after  the  slugs  and  similar  vermin,  and  partly 
after  sticks  and  fallen  branches  for  her  own  cottage  fire. 
Having  planted  nearly  everything  with  my  own  hands  (the 
Pines,  of  course,  excepted),  I  look  on  them  with  ten  times  the 
interest  that  I  should  do  if  I  had  left  the  arrangement  to 
others,  or  even  only  given  the  orders.  I  did  know  once  when 
every  plant  ought  to  appear  in  spring  or  early  summer,  but 
they  have  increased  too  fast  for  that  now ;  however,  it  is  all  the 
better  for  that.  The  soil  away  from  the  wood  is,  unfortunately, 
not  so  good  as  I  should  like  ;  gravelly  on  the  hill  side,  and 
very  stifl:  and  cold  in  the  lower  part  of  the  grounds.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  there  is  a  large  choice  of  hardy  perennials 
suitable  for  every  kind  of  soil,  and  the  best  way  is  undoubtedly 
not  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  preparing  soil  for  plants,  but  to 
grow  only  those  which  happen  to  suit  that  which  you  have ; 
the  stron.Qjer  growing  subjects  (especially  those  with  strong 
tap  roots)''inost  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  large  order  of 
Composita3,  I  place  in  the  stiffer  soil,  and  the  doubtful  peren- 
nials"and  more  tender  subjects  on  the  higher  ground  and  in 
lighter  soil.  We  all  know  how  plants  suffer  from  the  effects 
of  frost  when  on  low-lying  ground,  when  the  same  plants  on 
the  uplands  are  unaffected  by  it ;  and  this  must  be  borne  in 
mind  when  putting  out  subjects,  and  especially  those  of  a  per- 
manent character.  OxoN. 


THE  BEST  PHILADELPHUS. 
Altiiough  the  Mock  Oranges  "rank,"  as  has  been  recently 
stated  in  your  columns,  "  among  the  most  effective  and 
beautiful  of  perfectly  hardy  and  deciduous-leaved  flowering 
shi-ubs,"  still,  they  are  not  so  much  appreciated  as  they  ought 
to  be,  and,  indeed,  are  often  rejected.  Setting  aside  our  most 
common  Mock  Orange  (Philadelphus  coronarius),  whose  odour 
is  objectionable  to  many,  and  whose  flowers  are  the  least 
showy,  all  the  other  species  and  varieties  are  beautiful,  and,  if 
their  snowy  blossoms  were  set  amid  foliage  as  rich  and 
glossy  as  that  of  the  Orange  or  the  Chionanthus,  P.  thyrsiflorus, 
or  even  P.  grandiflorus,  would  rank  as  the  queen  of  hardy 
shrubs.  North  America  is  the  home  of  all  the  best  of  tho 
Mock  Oranges,  the  Old  World  specimens  being  few  and  small- 
flowered.  I  have  long  cultivated  all  that  are  hardy  in  our 
climate,  and,  among  them,  one  which  your  correspondent 
(see  p.  3)  does  not  name.  I  received  it,  among  other  new 
plants,  many  years  ago  from  England,  under  the  name  of  P. 
thyrsiflorus.  Loudon  does  not  enumerate  it  in  his  "Arbo- 
retum Britanicum  ;  "  but,  perhaps  it  was  not  introduced  until 
after  that  work  was  published.  It  is  distinct,  and  by  far  the 
showiest  of  the  whole  tribe.  It  blooms  from  four  to  six 
days  later  than  P.  grandiflorus,  and  has  flowers  of  the 
same  size,  but  of  a  clearer  and  purer  white.  It  makes 
strong,  straight,  annual  shoots,  from  6  to  8  feet  in  length, 
the  upper  half  of  which  is  completely  covered  with 
blossoms.  I  counted  to-day,  on  a  two-year-old  plant, 
thirty  little  axillary  branchlets  on  one  of  last  year's  shoots,  and 
each  branclilet  had  eight  flowers,  making  in  all  240,  in  a  space 
of  3  feet— fully  sustaining  its  name  of  thyrsiflorus,^  for  each 
shoot  is  a  grand  floral  thyrse.  Our  plants  were  received  some 
twenty  years  ago,  and  I  had  the  curiosity  to  measure  one 
to-day.  It  is  26  feet  high,  grows  erect  and  pyramidal,  and  has 
twenty-four  stems,  six  of  the  largest  measuring  9  inches  in 
circumference.  Though  standing  so  long  in  one  spot,  and 
crowded  by  some  Norway  Spruces,  it  annually  throws  up 
fresh  young  shoots,  so  that  this  year  it  was  literally  one  sheet 
of  snow-white  flowers  from  the  ground  to  the  top— a  huge  and 
superb  pyramid,  and  a  grand  study  for  those  who  admire 
Crinoline  Azaleas  instead  of  Nature's  own  unaided  growth. 
This  variety  of  Mock  Orange  may  be  distinguished  at  any 
season  of  the  year  from  all  others  by  the  quantity  of  horizontal 
branchlets,  covered  with  the  old  capsules,  which  clothe  all  the 
terminal  shoots.  We  have  large  specimens  of  P.  coronanus, 
inodorus,  Zeyheri,  verrucosus,  latifolius,  floribundus,  laxus, 
grandiflorus,  Satsumi,  and  thyrsiflorus  ;  but  the  last  is 
certainly  the  finest  of  the  whole  group.  C.  M.  Hovey. 
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NOTES    OF   THE   WEEK. 

The   present  season,  -when  various  species  of  Yucca  are  in 

great  beauty  in  onr  gardens,  seems  to  be  the  best  time  to  call  atten. 
tion  to  the  extraordinary  value  ot  the  family  for  garden  decoration. 
We  have  often  done  so  before,  but  the  article  by  Mr.  Hemsley,  which 
we  publish  this  week,  and  its  accompanying  illustrations,  brings  the 
matter  down  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  as  far  as  horti. 
culture  is  concerned.  Yuccas,  as  regards  their  habit  and  foliage 
alone,  are  the  most  tropical-looking  and  most  distinct  of  all  the 
really  hardy  plants  which  we  possess  ;  to  estimate  their  value  to  the 
fall  we  have,  in  addition,  to  consider  their  noble  panicles  of  flowers 
thrown  up  in  many  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  freely  as  on 
their  sunny  native  plains.  As  to  their  capacities  for  picturesque 
effects  in  our  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  they  are  invaluable. 

That  the  French   should  not  grow  Ehubarb  or  Seakale  is 

not  more  curious  in  its  way  than  that  we  do  not  grow  the  Irish 
Peach  Apple  in  London  gardens.  It  is  far  superior  to  any  of  the 
early  Apples  that  come  to  Covent  Garden  at  this  season,  and  is  of 
Buch  a  peculiar  and  good  flavour  that  it  would  be  considered  delicious 
in  this  respect  among  the  best  Apples  of  any  season. 

Mk.  Basskt's  plants,  sold  the  other  day,  by  Stevens,  realised 

£1,006  4s.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  Azaleas,  Camellias,  fine-foliage 
plants,  Orchids,  Ferns,  aud  other  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and 
were  divided  into  535  lots,  some  of  which  fetched  from  £1  to 
£16  5s.  6d.  The  last  was  for  a  double  white  Camellia,  6  feet  high  and 
of  the  same  width. 

Fkom  reports  which  have  reached  os  respecting  the  condi- 
tion and  prospects  of  the  Potato  crop,  obtained  from  almost  every 
county  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  we  may  safely  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  while  in  most  parts  of  England,  and  especially  in 
the  south,  the  crops  are  seriously  diseased,  and  tho  yield  proportion, 
ately  deteriorated,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  Potato  crop  is 
abundant,  and  scarcely  at  all  affected. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Horticultural  Club  held 

at  the  Club  House,  Adelphi  Ten-ace,  on  Wednesday  tho  4th  inst.,  Mr. 
George  Deal  was  unauimously  elected  a  member  of  the  Committee  in 
lieu  of  the  late  Mr.  Standish,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were 
admitted  members  by  ballot : — The  Rev.  E.  Norman,  Edgevvare  ;  Mr. 
C.  R.  Stewart,  Glasgow  j  Mr.  H.  C.  Wilkins,  Chipping  Norton ;  Mr. 
W.  B.  Lewis,  Weybridge  ;  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Ellison,  Bracebridge  Vicarage, 
Lincoln ;  Capt.  Christy,  Buckhurst  Lodge,  Westerham ;  and  Mr. 
H.  P.  Oakes,  Newton  Park,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Tnp;  bedding  plants  at  Battersea,  as  well  as  those  in  Hyde 

and  Victoria  Parks,  are,  notwithstanding  the  recent  heavy  rains,  in 
admirable  condition.  The  dwarf-foliage  or  carpet  bedding  is,  this 
year,  very  attractive,  though  somewhat  colourless  through  want  of 
sunshine,  and  this  system  is  useful  as  affording  bright  masses  of 
colour  of  a  neater  and  much  more  permanent  kind  than  that  afforded 
by  flowering  plants,  which,  as  a  rule,  present  such  a  miserable  appear, 
ance  during  stormy  weather.  The  Calceolaria  disease  has  broken  out 
this  season  virulently  in  several  of  our  London  gardens. 

Dr.   Roden  informs  us  that  he  has  this  season  gathered  an 

average  of  eight  quarts  of  fruit  from  each  plant  of  the  British  Queen 
in  a  large  plantation.  The  plants  are  seven  years  old,  and  each  is 
about  a  yard  through.  The  fruit  on  these  plants  was  finer  than  that 
on  young  ones,  frequently  running  but  twelve  to  the  pound  ;  some 
of  the  individual  berries  weighed  as  much  as  li  ounces,  and  some, 
times  more.  The  soil  is  light,  treuched  12^  feet  deep,  made  very 
solid,  well  manured,  and  never  dug  or  forked  after  the  plantation  is 
made.  About  2  inches  of  rotten  manure  is  placed  on  tho  surface 
every  autumn.  The  fruit  is  supported  on  little  wire  stands,  and,  in 
that  way,  kept  perfectly  clean. 

Amono  hardy  plants,  now  in  bloom  in  London  gardens,  the 

following  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice.  Yucca  fiaccida  forms 
an  attractive  object,  isolated  here  and  there  on  grassy  slopes  near 
the  rockery  in  Battersea  Park.  Its  spire-shaped  columns  of  ivory, 
white  flowers  look  strikingly  beautiful,  backed  up  by  Brambles  and 
dark. leaved  evergreens.  Pavia  macrostachya  is  one  of  tho  most 
effective  of  all  hardy  trees  or  shrubs  now  in  bloom,  and  is  flowering 
freely  in  Battersea  and  Victoria  Parks,  as  well  as  the  Hospital 
Gardens  at  Chelsea.  In  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens  at  South 
Kensington,  some  largo  clumps  of  tho  common  Hydrangea  are  well 
worth  notice,  inasmuch  as  they  show  how  this  hardy  shrub  is  suited 
for  London  gardens.  In  Victoria  Park  the  mixed  borders  are  now 
in  excellent  condition,  being  well  stocked  both  with  showy  annuals 
and  hardy  plants.  Conspicuous  amongst  the  latter  is  the  douLle. 
flowered  variety  of  tho  golden-blossomed  Helianthus  multiflorus,  the 
blossoms  of  which  are  as  showy  as  those  of  a  yellow  Dahlia,  whilst 
its  esculent  ally,  U.  tuberosus  is  employed  with  excellent  results  for 
forming  stately  masses  of  bright  green  foliage  in  thin  portions  of 
the  shrubbery  boidcrs. 


SITUATIONS  FOR  HALF-HARDT  PLANTS. 
Flowek-gauden  plants  may,  perhaps,  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  viz.,  those  whose  uoble  foliage  makes  them  fit  subjects 
for  the  natural  or  free  style  of  gardening,  as,  for  example, 
Cannas,  Musas,  aud  Castor  Oil  plants,  and  those  of  more 
humble  growth,  such  as  Alternantheras  and  Sedums,  which 
are  best  suited  for  the  elaborate  and  formal  style  in  flower 
culture,  known  as  carpet  bedding.  This  mode  of  gardening  is 
best  adapted  to  exposed  situations,  as  full  sun.light  is  indis- 
pensable  to  the  perfect  colouring  of  the  leaves,  on  which 
the  main  beauty  of  carpet  bedding  rests.  They  also 
thrive  with  increased  brilliancy  after  heavy  rains ;  and 
thus  contrast  strikingly  with  the  weather-beaten  appear, 
ance  of  ordinary  bedding  plants,  whose  floral  display, 
as  all  of  us  know,  is  often  sadly  disfigured  by  heavy 
rains.  When  large  plants  are  used  in  exposed  situations  they 
should  consist  of  varieties  not  easily  injured  by  the  wind,  such 
as  Yuccas  and  Aloes,  for  no  greater  eyesore  can  exist  in  a 
garden  than  torn  and  lacerated  foliage.  It  is  to  the  first,  or 
fiue-foliaged  class,  to  which  I  wish  now  more  particularly  to 
direct  attention,  as  on  the  choice  of  a  suitable  situation  for 
such  plants  depends  our  chances  of  success.  Shelter  on  all 
sides  is  indispensably  necessary  ;  for,  if  it  is  provided  on  one 
or  two  sides  only,  the  wind  sweeps  round  or  between  the 
barriers  with  greater  violence  than  if  none  existed  to  oppose 
its  violence.  Here  we  have  situations  well  adapted  for  both 
classes  of  plants,  the  formal  geometrical  gardens  being 
fully  exposed  to  the  south,  but  well  sheltered  on  the  north 
by  lofty  trees ;  while,  a  less  formal  garden,  with  large 
beds  cut  on  the  Grass,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  large  wide-spreading  Cedars,  affords  a  situation  in  all 
respects  suitable  to  show  ofl^  to  advantage  the  fine  foliage  of 
the  many  suitable  subjects  for  this  st3'le  of  gardening.  Where 
such  situations  do  not  already  exist,  shelter,  by  means  of  raised 
banks  thickly  planted  with  evergreens,  should  be  provided 
before  any  attempt  at  this  description  of  decoration  is  made  ; 
for  the  finer  the  foliage  of  plants  placed  in  exposed  situations, 
the  greater  is  the  damage  done  to  them  by  storms.  Here  tho 
average  temperature  is  by  no  means  high ;  but,  by  observing 
the  following  rules,  wo  get  as  fine  foliage  aa  if  we  were  in  a 
more  favoured  district.  This  season  has  been  more  than 
usually  sunless  ;  yet,  our  Castor  Oil  plants  are  over  6  feet  in 
height,  and  have  foliage  more  than  2  feet  in  diameter.  We  sow 
these  in  light  soil,  in  heat,  in  February;  also  Wigandias, 
Cannas,  and  such  plants  as  are  generally  raised  from  seeds, 
and  old  roots  of  Cannas  and  Caladiums  are  started  into  growth 
in  a  gentle  heat ;  for,  unless  the  plants  are  large,  and  well 
hardened  ofi!  by  planting-out  time,  little  success  is  the 
result.  Light  airy  pits,  or  an  orchard-house,  are  the  best 
places  in  which  to  shelter  such  plants  from  cold  winds, 
which  in  spring  are  most  destructive  to  their  tender  growths. 
The  soil  for  this  class  of  plants  should  be  rich  and  deeply 
cultivated,  as,  in  addition  to  the  large  mass  of  foliage  to  be 
supported,  the  ground  will  require  covering  with  some 
dwarfer.growing  plants,  as,  in  order  to  show  their  fine  foliage 
to  advantage,  the  larger  plants  require  to  be  planted  widely 
apart.  During  bright  sunny  weather  too  much  water  can  scarcely 
be  given,  with  alternate  applications  of  liquid  manure.  Syring. 
ing  over  head  is  also  very  beneficial  to  most  of  them.  Single 
specimens  of  choice  plants  arc  usually  pluuged  in  pots  or  tubs, 
and  are,  of  course,  entirely  dependant  for  their  support  on  an 
artificial  supply  of  moisture.  Daturas,  and  many  other  plants, 
succeed  better  under  this  treatment  than  any  other.  Tree 
Ferns  and  Palms  are  well  adapted  for  plunging  where  the 
shade  of  overhanging  trees  would  prove  too  dense  for  the 
satisfactory  growth  of  more  sun. loving  subjects.  But  for  all, 
without  exception,  complete  shelter  from  wind  is  a  point  of 
much  importance.  J.  Groom. 

Uenliam  Hall,  Snffollc. 


Shading  Materials.— In  reply  to  "  Salmono,"  I  bog  to  say,  class  wliicli  iviU 
afford  Bufficient  shiirto  for  Camellias  during  summer  will  1)0  found  to  obstruct 
tho  light  too  much  in  tlio  winter.  The  cheapest  and  beal  shading  is  limowash, 
and,  if  put  on  outside,  ani,  while  in  a  wet  state,  dabbed  with  a  dry  hand-brush, 
the  appearance  inside  is  almost  eijual  to  that  ot  ground  glass.  Our  Fernery 
and  conservatory  are  lioth  bhaded  in  this  way,  and,  as  tho  autumn  rains  set  in, 
it  gradually  washes  off,  just  as  the  plants  require  more  light  [and  can  stand 
whiit  sun  we  get  at  that  time— J.  Subppaud,  Wualccvslone, 


Aug.  14.,  1876.] 
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THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

PEBPARING  GRAPES  FOR  EXHIBITION. 
Bunches  of  Grapes  with  symmetrical  form,  large  and  eveu- 
sized  berries,  high  colour,  and  perfect  bloom  should  always 
be  chosen  for  exhibition.  These  qualities  are,  in  fact, 
absolutely  indispensable  in  all  Grapes  staged  for  com- 
petition, excepting  where  flavour  is  specified,  when  some- 
times a  badly  coloured  bunch  of  Muscat  Hamburgh  may 
be  superior  to  some  other  variety  of  perfect  finish.  Black 
Grapes  are  generally  shown  in  better  condition  than  the 
white  or  yellow  varieties,  inasmuch  as  a  slight  tinge  of 
green  is  not  so  easily  seen  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter. 
As  regards  form  and  size,  a  small  well-shaped  bunch  of  any 
kind  is  preferable  to  a  large  unshapely  one ;  but  the  size  and 
shape  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  the  colour  and  bloom. 
Moreover,  when  these  are  secured,  flavour  is  seldom  wanting. 
In  cutting  the  bunch,  2  inches  of  the  shoot  on  each  side  of 
the  fruit  stem  should  be  left  adhering  to  it,  with  which  to 
carry  or  hang  the  bunch  ;  its  appearance  is  also  thus  improved. 
Great  care  is  necessary,  in  cutting  the  bunch,  not  to  touch  or 
rub  the  bloom.  Any  large  shoulder  which  may  have  been 
tied  up  should  be  kept  in  the  same  position  until  it  is  seen  how 
it  can  best  be  placed.  When  allowed  to  rest  upon  the  lower 
berries,  the  bloom  is  often  more  or  less  rubbed  ofi,  but  the 
practised  exhibitor  knows  the  position  in  which  his  bunch 
will  rest  before  it  is  cut  from  the  Vine,  and  works  accordingly. 
No„bunch  should  ever  be  laid  on  one  side  and  reversed  after- 
ws^'ds.     The  less  that  Grapes   intended  for   competition  are 


Exhibition  Grape  Stand. 

moved  about  after  they  are  cut  the  better ;  but,  independently 
of  this,  the  fine  appearance  of  many  bunches  which  are  cut  and 
kept  with  care,  is  spoiled  through  their  being  badly  "  set  up," 
as  it  is  termed,  on  the  exhibition  table.  No  bunch  should  ever 
be  laid  down  flat,  which  is  often  the  case  with  those  shown  in 
dishes,  where  the  outline  of  the  bunch  (especially  if  the  berries 
have  been  the  least  over  thinned),  is  entirely  lost.  The  accom- 
panying engraving  represents  a  very  suitable  and  convenient 
stand  for  exhibiting  Grapes.  It  is  made  of  bulf-inch  deal, 
the  perpendicular  back  board  being  12  inches  high,  and  the 
sloping  one  1-^  inches  long.  The  latter  is  attached  to  the 
former  2  inches  from  the  top.  The  width  depends  upon 
the  number  of  bunches  it  is  intended  to  carry.  As  from 
9  to  12  inches  are  required  to  accommodate  one  bunch,  not 
more  than  four  bunches  should  be  placed  on  one  stand.  This 
stand  should  be  at  hand  when  cutting  the  Grapes,  and  they 
should  be  placed  on  it  at  once  in  the  position  in  which  they 
are  to  rest  during  exhibition.  A  piece  of  twine  or  matting 
should  be  tied  round  the  neck  of  the  bunch,  passed  through 
the  hole  near  the  top  of  the  stand,  and  fastened  at  the  back 
with  a  knot.  When  conveyed  any  distance,  a  ribbon  of  soft 
matting  must  be  put  across  each.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
in  doing  this  not  to  rub  the  bloom  ;  if  possible,  the  matting 
should  be  taken  through  amongst  the  berries,  so  as  to  rest  on 
some  of  the  principal  stems.  When  two  or  three  bunches  are 
placed  in  one  stand,  the  matting  must  be  attached  for  support 
to  a  small  tack  between  each  bunch.  This  may  be  removed 
when  the  Grapes  are  finally  placed  on  the  exhibition  table. 
The  appearance  of  the  stand  is  improved  if  it  be  covered  with 
white  paper  below  black  Grapes,  and  green  paper  underneath 
yellow  varieties ;  or  the  latter  kind  of  paper  may  be  used  for 


fruit  of  all  colours.  A  wooden  box,  with  an  inside  measure- 
ment, corresponding  with  the  dimensions  of  the  stand,  should 
be  provided,  in  which  both  stand  and  Grapes  may  be  placed, 
yvhen  being  transferred  from  one  place  to  another;  no  packing 
is  needed,  and  the  stand  can  be  put  in  and  lifted  out  without 
injuring  a  single  berry.  The  lid  should  be  fastened  with  screw 
nails,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  right  side  up.  Some 
exhibitors  ai-e  in  the  habit  of  "  dressing  "  their  bunches  after 
they  are  staged  by  bringing  some  of  the  best  looking  hemes 
to  the  front,  and  otherwise  making  them  look  as  neat  as 
possible,  but  this  is  of  very  little  use  ;  a  bunch  of  Grapes, 
properly  thinned  and  swelled,  requires  no  "polishing."  Each 
variety  should  have  the  name  placed  on  the  stand  in  front, 
and  not  at  the  back,  of  the  bunch.  When  a  large  bunch  is' 
shown  for  weight  it  is  always  seen  to  much  greater  advantao-o 
in  a  hanging  position  than  in  any  other.  Some  years  ago  j\fr. 
Fowler,  of  Castle  Kennedy,  exhibited  at  the  Edinburgii  and 
Glasgow  shows  some  very  large  bunches,  which  were  suspended 
from  the  centre  of  a  small  arch.  The  effect  was  much  better 
than  if  they  had  been  lying  as  if  thrown  down  on  a  flat 
board.  The  arch  may  consist  of  a  bent  Hazel  stick  or  it  may 
be  made  of  strong  wire  with  each  end  supported  on  a  small 
wood  block.  It  is  a  great  improvement  to  twist  a  small  Vino 
shoot,  with  the  leaves  attached,  round  the  arch  ;  and,  if  the 
end  of  the  cut  stem  is  wrapped  in  damp  Moss  it  prevents  the 
foliage  from  flagging.  J.  Muia. 


UNDERHILL'S  SIR  HARRY  STRAWBERRY. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Dean's  remarks  respecting  this  Straw- 
berry may  I  enquire  if  Mr.  Turner  means  that  the  true  variety 
of  it  has  entirely  disappeared  ?  We  have  here  what  we  Lave 
always  considered  to  be  the  true  Sir  Harry ;  it  has  been  in  our 
possession  upwards  of  fifteen  years,  and  is  a  favourite  on 
account  of  its  good  forcing  qualities,  being  very  free  in 
starting  and  remarkably  robust  in  constitution  ;  the  foliage  is 
broad  and  of  an  intense  green ;  the  flower-stalks,  which  are 
strong,  are  thrown  up  well  above  the  foliage.  It  is  not  a  very 
heavy  cropper,  but  its  fruits  all  swell  up  to  a  fair  size,  which, 
for  market  purposes,  is  a  recommendation.  Its  fruit  is  gene- 
rally round  and  rather  soft,  becoming  almost  black  when 
allowed  to  hang.  The  most  striking  peculiarity  in  its  growth 
is  the  small  number  of  crowns  which  it  produces,  and  the 
enormous  quantity  of  runners  that  it  makes.  We  have  plants 
of  it  which  have  been  growing  in  the  same  pots  several  years, 
and  which  have  not  increased  in  crown  although  they  have 
borne  a  good  crop  of  fruit  each  season.  It  has,  too,  a  o-reater 
propensity  than  any  other  variety  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
to  flower  during  the  summer ;  in  fact,  with  us  a  great  portion 
of  our  plants  begin  to  throw  up  a  second  crop  of  bloom  before 
they  were  removed  from  the  forcing-house.  Two  years  ago 
we  forced  about  300  of  Sir  Harry,  the  fruit  of  which  began  to 
colour  in  the  latter  end  of  April,  when  there  was  a  good  crop 
of  fruit;  but,  before  the  fruit  berries  were  ripe,  they  had 
almost  to  a  plant  thrown  up  a  second  crop  of  bloom,  and 
this,  strange  to  say,  was  followed  by  a  third  set  of 
flowers.  They  were  allowed  to  remain  m  the  house,  and 
certainly  presented  a  rather  singular  appearance,  as  before 
the  first  crop  was  quite  picked  the  third  trusses  of 
flowei-s  were  fully  out,  thus  furnishing  a  constant  succession  of 
fruit  from  the  last  week  in  April  up  to  the  first  week  in  June. 
A  correspondent  in  the  "  Revue  Horticole  "  notices  a  planta- 
tion in  full  bearing  in  October,  and  enquires  if  the  Sir  Harry 
variety  usually  fruits  at  that  season.  As  regards  Sir  Joseph 
Paxtou,  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  Strawberries 
grown ;  and  its  noble  appearance  and  firm  wet-resisting  flesh 
have  created  quite  a  little  sensation  in  Covent  Garden  Market 
this  season ;  while,  as  respects  its  travelHng  qualities,  I  can 
safely  affirm  them  to  be  of  the  highest  order.  I  saw  this  season 
a  quantitity  of  Strawberries  unpacked  in  the  Centre  Row  after 
they  had  travelled  a  long  distance.  They  consisted  of  Mar- 
guerite, President,  and  Sir  Joseph.  The  first-named  were 
much  bruised,  and  President  showed  unmistakable  traces  of 
damage  ;  but  Sir  Joseph  came  out  almost  as  bi-ight  and  fresh 
as  when  first  gathered.  j"^,  Cornhill. 

Byfleet,  Surrey. 
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Pears  on  Different  Aspects. — The  difference  that  soil,  situ. 
atiou  and  aspect  make  in  the  fruit-bearing  capacity  of  trees,  as  well 
as  in  the  size  and  flavour  of  the  fruit  itself  is  well  known  to  gardeners, 
but  in  some  cases  the  fact  assumes  so  curious  a  form  that  it  is  worth 
noticing.  A  Josephine  de  Malines  Pear,  for  instance,  from  a  wall,  and 
another  from  a  standard,  are  so  dissimilar  that  they  might  easily  be 
mistaken  for  different  kinds,  and  in  other  varieties  differences  of  this 
kind  are  equally  remarkable.  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  on  an  eastern 
aspect  produces  small  stunted  fruit  compared  with  that  from  cordons 
on  the  Quince  stock.. — Ramblek. 

Pinching  the  Shoots  of  Fig  Trees. — To  a  certain  extent,  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Groom  when  he  says  (see  p.  5 1)  that  pinching  the 
shoots  does  not  benefit  Fig  trees,  a  result,  however,  which  quite 
depends  upon  the  time  of  the  year  at  which  the  operation  is  per. 
formed.  I  have  tried  both  plans,  that  is  pinching  out  the  terminal 
buds  in  the  spring,  and  allowing  the  shoots  to  grow  without  stopping 
at  all.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  they  were  thinned.  I  have  also 
allowed  the  trees  to  grow  quite  wild,  and  away  from  the  walls  ;  and, 
under  each  and  all  of  these  conditions,  I  have  had  crops.  Still,  I 
consider  everything  depends  upon  the  season.  No  care  in  the  form  of 
thatching,  or  otherwise  protecting  the  autumn. formed  fruits  in 
winter  will  save  them  ;  they  will  fall  off  like  withered  Fir  cones  in 
the  spring. — Rambler, 

A  Vineyard  in  Wales. — There  are  instances  on  record  of  the 
cellars  of  some  of  our  British  nobles  being  pretty  well  stocked  with 
wine,  the  produce  of  Grapes  grown  in  the  open  air  on  favourable 
spots  on  their  own  domain — such,  for  instance,  as  at  Arundel  Castle. 
The  Marquis  of  Bute  is  at  present  engaged  in  preparing  a  piece  of 
ground  on  his  Cardiff  estates  for  the  formation  of  a  hardy  vineyard  on 
a  somewhat  extensive  scale.  The  ground  selected  is  about  7  miles 
from  Cardiff,  at  a  place  called  Castle  Coch,  an  old  ruin  which  his  lord- 
ship is  having  partly  restored.  This  castle  is  situated  on  a  tract  of 
limestone  some  500  acres  in  extent.  It  is  well  wooded  to  the  north, 
east,  and  west,  but  lies  quite  open  to  the  south,  overlooking  the 
Bristol  Channel.  The  field  selected  here  for  the  Vineyard  is  about 
5  acres  in  extent,  having  a  good  fall  to  the  south.  It  is  of  a  light 
loamy  soil,  2  feet  deep,  restiug  on  the  limestone  rock,  and  requiriuw 
no  artificial  drainage.  The  only  preparation  necessary  before  planting 
is  trenching,  and  slightly  enriching  it  with  stable-manure.  The 
Marquis,  in  his  earnestness  to  put  the  practicability  of  open-air  culture 
of  Grapes  in  favoured  spots  in  this  country  to  a  fair  proof,  sent  his 
gardener,  Mr.  Pettigrew,  on  a  tour  of  inspection  among  the  most 
noted  French  Vineyards  last  autumn,  preparatory  to  the  plan  being 
put  into  practice.  Two  thousand  Vines  will  be  planted  this  year, 
and  the  same  quantity  next  year,  and  so  on  until  the  Vineyard  is 
stocked.  They  will  be  planted  3  feet  apart  each  way  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
posed not  to  allow  them  to  grow  to  a  greater  height  than  3  feet. 
The  varieties  to  be  planted  are  Melier  blanc  and  Gromier  noir,  in 
equal  proportions — these  being,  from  Mr.  Fettigrew's  observations  on 
the  Continent,  the  two  most  likely  to  succeed — both  being  very 
hardy  and  prolific.  To  further  test  the  matter,  150  plants  of  Chasselas 
Fontainebleau  are  to  be  planted  on  the  castle  walls.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  French  system  of  culture  will  be  adopted  generally. — • 
"  The  Gardener." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PEUIT  GARDEN. 

Peaches  for  the  Midland  Counties.— Rivers's  new  Peaches,  Early  Beatrice, 
Dr.  Hogg,  aud  Earl;y  Louise,  have  all  borne  excellent  crops  of  firat-class  fruit 
here  this  Beason.  We  have  just  now  (1st  of  August)  Early  Louise  ripe  on  a 
west  wall.  I  may  add  that  Mr.  Rivers  is  quite  right  as  regards  Plums— I  did 
mean  Kivers's  Early  Prolific. — R.  Giluekt,  Burgkiey, 

Hellebore  Powder  and  Gooseberry  Caterpillar.— Mr.  James  Smith  states 
that  a  solution  of  white  Hellebore  powder  will  kill  Gooseben-y  caterpillar.  Will 
he  kindly  inform  me  where  this  powder  maybe  obtained?— A  Novice.  [Helle- 
bore powder  may  be  obtained  from  any  respectable  druggist  at  from  6d.  to  8d. 
per  lb.— Jambs  Smith.] 

Grapes  Cracking.— On  Saturday  last,  from  nine  to  twelve  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  and  from  half-past  eleven  to  twelve  o'clock  at  nitrht,  we  had  coi>iou3 
thunder  showers,  everything  here  being  thoroughly  drenched.  On  looking  over 
my  Vineries  this  morning  (Monday),  I  find  not  all,  but  many,  of  the  bunches 
of  Black  Haraburghs  cracked  in  the  second  house,  in  which  the  Grapes 
arc  just  swelling  and  colouring  otT.  This,  to  me,  is  serious,  as  this  ia  the  house 
in  which  I  can  keep  them  hanging  the  latest.  The  Vines  are  old,  and  their  roots 
are  deep  down,  and  out  of  reach  of  the  sun,  in  our  clayey  sub-soil  on  a  rocky 
bed  through  which  the  water  cannot  escape. — N.  H.  P. 

Vines  Not  Fruiting"  (see  p.  98).— Unripe  \vood  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
unfruitfulncss  in  the  case  of  Vines  as  well  as  in  that  of  other  fruits,  especially 
in  small  houses,  in  which  there  ia  not  much  air  or  sunlight.  Your  correspon- 
dent should  lose  no  time  in  cutting  away  every  growth  except  the  main  rods, 
and,  if  these  are  Htill  green,  the  house  should  be  kept  somewhat  close,  main- 
taining MO*  during  the  day,  until  the  wood  and  leaves  show  signs  of 
changing  colour,  when  abundance  of  dry  air  should  be  admitted  to  ripen  the 
wood,  it  makes  no  difTuronce,  as  regards  fertility,  whether  the  Vines  are 
propagated  from  cuttings  or  eyes.— J.  Muih. 

Underhiirs  Sir  Harry  Strawberry.— Messrs.  Steele,  of  Richmond,  would 
be  glad  if  Mr.  Dean,  of  BedCont,  would  inform  them  how  long  this  Strawberry 
baa  been  extinct. 
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POT  VINES  FOE  DINNER-TABLE  DECORATION. 
Pot  Vines,  bearing  good  crops  of  well-ripened  fruit,  are  always 
an  attractive  object  on  the  dinner-table,  yet  they  are  not  so 
often  fruited  for  this  purpose  as  they  should  be.  Black  Grapes 
look  better  than  white  or  light-coloured  ones,  in  artificial  light, 
but  those  of  a  light  colour  make  a  pleasant  contrast,  and, 
when  the  bunches  are  large,  and  not  too  much  hid  among  the 
leaves,  many  people  like  them  as  well  as  the  dark  varieties.  I 
am  familiar  with  the  table-decorations  at  one  place,  where, 
for  three  months  iu  the  year,  there  are  seldom  fewer  than  thirty 
at  dinner.  The  table  is  of  considerable  width,  and  admits  of 
large  plants  being  used  for  its  ornamentation.  Sometimes  a 
lai-ge  Croton,  Palm,  or  plant  of  a  kindred  nature,  is  placed  in 
the  centre,  with  a  pot  Vine  at  each  side,  and  a  smaller  plant  at 
the  further  side  of  them.  At  other  times,  a  well-furnished 
pot  Vine  is  placed  in  the  centre,  and  in  whatever  position  the 
pot  Vine  is  used  it  is  always  eilective.  Any  pot  Vine,  which 
is  grown  in  the  ordinary  way,  that  is  by  being  trained 
and  fruited  against  a  trellis,  may  be  made  to  answer 
well  for  dinner-table  decoration.  When  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  the  cane  and  other  shoots  should  be  cai-efully  untied 
from  the  trellis ;  four  .green  painted  stakes  are  then  placed 
at  equal  distances  around  the  pot;  these  stakes  should 
be  moderately  strong,  and  about  3  feet  high.  After  they  are 
firmly  fixed  in  the  soil  the  cane  is  twisted  round  the  outside  of 
them  and  arranged  so  as  to  bring  the  last  coil  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  top  of  the  stake.  The  side  shoots,  especially 
those  on  which  the  bunches  are,  must  be  carefully  tied  in, 
leaving  the  bunches  as  much  outside  as  possible ;  any  of  the 
shoots  which  are  too  long  may  be  cut  back  close  to  the 
bunch,  and  when  the  shoots  are  too  thick  or  close  together, 
those  bearing  no  fruit  may  be  taken  off  altogether.  In 
tying  the  shoots  they  should  be  arranged  so  that  the 
leaves  will  cover  all  bare  wood.  The  only  inconvenience 
which  those  who  grow  their  fruiting  pot  Vines  in  14 
and  16-inch  pots  will  experience,  in  introducing  them  to 
the  dinner-table,  is  the  enormous  size  of  the  pot,  which 
few  vases  will  contain  aud  which  requires  a  large  opening 
in  the  table  for  its  accommodation.  Nine  and  10-inch 
pots  are  easily  accommodated  with  a  large-sized  vase,  and 
splendid  Grapes  can  be  obtained  from  Vines  in  pots  of  this 
size.  For  small  tables,  where  only  one  or  two  plants  are  used, 
the  Vines  should  be  grown  dwarf  and  in  small  pots.  When 
the  Vines  have  grown  into  fruiting-oanes  the  first  season  they 
are  rooted  and  potted  into  large  pots  as  they  require  it.  When 
the  final  shift  has  been  given  into  a  10  or  12-iuch  pot,  the 
young  growth  will  probably  be  4  feet  high;  the  bottom  is  then 
knocked  out  of  a  6-inch  pot,  and  the  cane  is  passed  through  it 
until  the  soil  in  the  large  pot  is  reached,  when  the  6-iuch  pot 
is  firmly  filled  with  the  same  kind  of  soil  as  that  contained  in 
the  large  pot.  Roots  are  soon  formed  in  the  soil  in  the  small 
pot,  and  by  autumn  it  is  filled.  All  this  time  the  growth  is 
kept  stopped  at  between  3  and  4  feet  in  length.  Uuder  this 
treatment  a  strong  dwarf  cane  is  formed  with  two  sets  of  roots 
which,  when  started  into  growth  the  following  season,  is  most 
productive.  The  cane  is  staked  straight  up  at  first,  with 
several  cross  supports,to  which  the  shoots  as  they  groware  tied. 
Only  these  bearing  branches  arc  left  on,  and  they  are  stopped  at 
one  joint  beyond  the  bunch,  which  forms  the  Vine  into  a  hand- 
some, well-formed,  compact  bush,  well  furnished  with  bunches, 
the  lowermost  ones  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  pot.  When 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  plants  may  be  kept  in  a  cool  place — a  fruit 
room  answers  the  purpose — until  wanted  for  table  decoration, 
when  the  whole  of  the  roots  are  cut  underneath  the  6-inch 
pot,  which  leaves  the  plant  ready  for  placing  in  a  small  vase 
in  which  the  pot  is  easily  accommodated.  The  foliage  droops 
for  a  day  or  two  after  being  severed  from  the  large  pot ;  and,  in 
order  to  have  the  leaves  in  fresh  condition  when  used  for 
decoration,  the  separation  should  take  place  a  day  or  two 
before  the  Vine  is  required.  Sometimes  the  small  pot  is  not 
put  on  until  the  Vino  is  being  started  for  fruiting ;  but  it 
never  becomes  so  full  of  roots  when  this  delay  occurs.  All 
kinds  of  pot  Vines  for  table  decoration  should  be  kept 
thoroughly  clean  from  insects,  especially  red  spider.    Those 
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varieties  which  assume  rich  autumnal  tints  in  the  leaves  are 
extremely  effective,  and  resemble  some  fine  foliage  plant. 
Barbarossa  is  one  of  the  most"  beautifully  marked ;  but, 
unfortunately,  it  does  not  behave  well  under  pot  treatment ; 
cue  or  two  specimens  of  it  are,  however,  always  worth  a  trial. 

Notts. 


NEW    PLANTS,   &c. 

Cereus  Landbecki  var.  Phillipii. — In  a  recent  number  of 
the  "  Gartenflora,"  t.  832,  is  a  figure  of  this  variety,  which  is  a 
strong-growing  plant,  belonging  to  the  columnar  group.  The  seven, 
angled  glaucous  stems  are  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  formidably 
armed  with  stellate  clusters  of  long  dark  brown  spines.  The  flowers 
are  G  or  8  inches  in  length,  tubular  below  ;  the  segments  spreading 
trampet-wise  at  the  mouth.  The  outer  row  of  segments  are  of  a 
lively  rose  colour,  the  inner  row  being  pure  white.  It  is  an  attrac. 
live  and  easily  grown  plant,  well  worth  culture. 

Campelia  xnexicana. — This  pretty  little  Commelynaceons 
plant  is  figured  in  a  recent  number  of  Kegel's  "  Gartenflora,"  pi. 
833.  The  fleshy  decumbent  stem  is  as  thick  as  a  swan's  quill,  rooting 
at  the  nodes,  and  clothed  at  the  apex  with  smooth  lauce-shaped 
leaves,  about  a  span  long.  The  flowers  are  blue  or  bluish.violet,  pro- 
duced in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  smooth  peduncles,  about  as  long 'as 
the  leaves.  The  small  flowers  are  rendered  attractive  by  having 
hairy  stamens,  as  have  most  other  plants  in  this  family. 
-J-  Top-shaped  Bell-flower  (Campanula  turbinata). — A  good 
coloured  figure  of  this  well-known  and  attractive  plant  is  given  at 
pi.  831  of  Kegel's  "Gartenflora."  This  lovely  blue-flowered  species 
and  its  milk-white  variety  are  now  blooming  freely  in  the  herbaceous 
ground  at  Kew,  and  also  in  Messrs,  E.  G.  Henderson's  nursery,  St. 
John's  Wood. 

Dietes  Huttoni.  —  This  is  a  Cape  Irid,  with  broad  grassy 
leaves,  and  erect  scapes  of  golden.yellow  flowers,  streaked  with 
brown,  and  was  sent  to  the  Kew  collection  by  Mr.  Hutton,  from  the 
eastern  province  of  Cape  Colony,  and  it  bloomed  in  March  of  the 
present  year.  The  plant  in  appearance  and  structure  is  so  nearly 
related  to  the  genus  Iris  that  it  seems  a  pity  it  was  not  figured 
and  described  as  such.  It  appears  to  be  nearly  related  to 
Dietes  bicolor,  of  Sweet,  which  is  the  same  as  Iris  bicolor, 
figured  by  Lindley  in  the  "  Botanical  Register,"  t.  l,40Ii.  The  plant 
varies  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  height,  and  well  deserves  culture, 
although  not  nearly  so  showy  as  many  of  the  common  varieties  of 
Iris  germanica.     "  Botanical  Magazine,"  t.  6,174. 

Cypripedium  Argus.  —  This  Lady's  -  slipper  has  solitary 
flowers,  the  drooping  petals  of  which  are  conspicuously  decorated 
with  numerous  eye-like  spots.  The  leaves  are  light  green,  with 
darker  markings.  Dr.  Hooker  remarks  that  C.  Argus  is  no  doubt 
much  the  handsomest  of  the  section  to  which  it  belongs,  and  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Wallia,  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons'  collector,  in  the 
island  of  Luzon,  one  of  the  Philippines,  and  it  first  flowered  in 
Messrs.  Teitch's  collection  in  1874.  As  a  garden  plant  it  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  of  all  the  solitary-flowered  kinds,  and  is  by  some 
thought  to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between  C.  menustum  and  C.  bar. 
batum.     "  Botanical  Magazine,"  t.  G,175. 

Crocus  minimus.  • —  This  is  a  pretty  little  purple-flowered 
species,  the  yellow  backs  of  the  three  outer  segments  being  streaked 
with  purple.  The  plant  has  previously  been  introduced  to  our 
gardens,  but  was  lost  until  Mr.  George  Maw  succeeded  in  bringing  a 
few  bulbs  from  Corsica  some  months  ago.  It  is  very  frequent  in 
that  island,  where  it  flowers  in  the  valleys  in  January,  and  upon  the 
mountains  it  blooms  in  March.  The  same  plant  also  occurs  in  Sar- 
dinia, and  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  species  of  this  genus,  closely 
resembling  some  of  the  varieties  of  C.  versicolor,  but  it  has  been 
confounded  with  C.biflorus,  one  form  of  which  has  been  figured  under 
the  name  of  C.  minimus,  in  plate  2,994  of  the  "  Botanical  Maga- 
zine." A  figure  of  the  true  species  will  be  found  in  t.  6,17G  of  the 
same  magazine. 

Eranthemum  hypocrateriforme. — A  very  showy  Acantha- 
ceous  plant,  a  native  of  West  Tropical  Africa,  extending  along  the 
west  coast  from  Accra  to  Sierra  Leone.  Seeds  were  sent  to  Kew 
from  Sierra  Leone  in  1870,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bockstadt ;  and  the 
plants  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  May  of  the  present  year.  It 
assumes  the  shape  of  a  small  smooth  shrub,  with  opposite  ovate 
leaves,  and  terminal  clusters  of  orange-scarlet  flowers,  the  buds  and 
backs  of  the  flowers  being  of  a  clear  golden-yellow  colour.  It 
strikes  freely  from  cuttings,  and  succeeds  well  in  a  warm  greenhouse. 
It  is  well  worth  growing  for  greenhouse  or  conservatory  decoration, 
and,  like  its  allies,  requires  pinching  to  keep  it  bushy.  "Botanical 
Magazine,"  t.  6,181. 
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FUCHSIAS  ON  GRASS. 
Few  plants  are  naturally  of  a  more  beautiful  habit  of  growth 
than  the  Fuchsia.  In  fact,  after  all  the  labour  we  can  bestow 
on  specimens  trained  into  standards  or  pyramids,  they  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  plants  left  to  Nature's  training.  We 
have  here,  on  the  open  lawn,  some  old  plants  of  F.  Eicoartoni, 
which  many  years  ago  were  planted  in  old  hollow  tree  stems, 
cut  into  about  2  feet  lengths.  These  were  sunk  into  the  turf 
about  6  inches,  and  filled  with  soil,  of  which  the  Fuchsias 
soon  took  entire  possession  and  rooted  through  into  the  soil 
beneath,  so  that  they  are  entirely  independent  of  the  watering 
pot,  and  only  require  to  be  cut  down  in  winter.  They  are 
beautiful  objects  throughout  the  summer,  and  far  into  the 
autumn.  Their  annual  growths  are  about  4  feet  long,  the 
outer  branches  drooping  in  a  most  graceful  manner  and 
almost  touching  the  green  turf.  No  amount  of  expensive  care 
could  increase  the  beauty  of  their  appearance  when  their 
branches,  heavily  laden  with  blossom,  .are  waved  by  the 
slightest  breeze.  Anyone  planting  large  blocks  should  put  in 
several  plants  of  one  variety,  by  which  means  a  striking  eilect 
may  be  produced  ac  once.  The  small-blossomed  varieties  of 
robust  habit,  such  as  Riooartoni  and  globosa,  appear  best 
adapted  for  this  sort  of  decoration  ;  but,  in  sheltered  situations, 
the  large  flowering  kinds  would  doubtless  be  most 
attractive.  Venus  de  Medici  and  Rose  of  Castille  are  excellent 
varieties  for  contrasting  with  the  dark  varieties.  Anyone 
giving  this  system  a  trial  would  soon  give  up  plunging 
specimens  in  pots,  as  the  effect  is  far  better,  and  the  cost  no 
more  than  that  of  growing  any  hardy  border  plant. 

James  Groom. 


GARDEN  VEGETATION  FOR  JULY. 
In  this  district  the  weather  during  the  month  of  July  has, 
upon  the  whole,  been  pleasant.  Some  days  have  been  very 
warm,  but,  for  the  most  part,  the  temperature  has  been  cool, 
easterly  winds  having  pi-evailed.  Some  acceptable  showers 
fell  at  intervals,  but  there  has  been  no  long  continuance  of 
heavy  rains,  such  as  have  been  experienced  in  other  districts 
of  the  country.  The  six  lowest  thermometer  readings  were  on 
the  mornings  of  the  13th,  14th,  16th,  26th,  28th,  and  29th, 
when  40°,  39'-',  35°,  38°,  41°,  and  40°  were  respectively  shown. 
The  six  highest  morning  readings  were  on  the  2nd,  3rd,  6th, 
19th,  20th,  and  21st,  when  53°,  53°,  53°,  56°,  55°,  and  56°  were 
indicated.  Vegetation  of  every  description  is  now  very  luxu- 
riant, but  the  dry  state  of  the  weather  is  causing  many 
leaves  to  discolour  and  fall  oS.  Portugal  Laurels  were  white 
with  blossom  on  the  10th  ;  but,  owing  to  the  dry  weather  at  the 
time,  their  flowering  period  was  of  short  duration.  The  Spirtea 
ariffifolia  was  at  its  best  about  the  15th,  Deutzia  scabra  about 
the  18th,  and  Philadelphus  Gordonianus  about  the  20th.  The 
blossom  on  the  Lime  trees  was  in  perfection  about  the  22nd. 
From  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  month  the  honey  was  con- 
stantly dropping  from  their  flowers,  often  damaging  to  a 
serious  extent,  particularly  when  wind  prevailed,  the  bonnets, 
parasols,  and  dresses  of  ladies,  who  were  far  from  suspecting 
the  real  cause.  The  common  Chestnuts  (Castaneavesca)  were 
white  with  their  feathery  flowers  about  the  25th,  and  have 
every  appearance  of  yielding  a  large  crop  of  fruit.  Walnut 
trees,  although  long  past  flowering,  are  now  covered  withfruit,as 
also  are  the  scarlet,  common,  and  yellow  Horse  Chestnut.  In  my 
report  on  garden  vegetation  for  May,  I  stated  that  the  so-called 
Scotch  Laburnum  (Cytisus  Laburnum  var.  alpinus)  had  shown 
few  or  no  flowers  dirring  spring,  while  the  variety  known  as 
the  English  Laburnum  had  flowered  profusely.  At  the  pre- 
sent time,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  top  leaves  of  all  the 
trees  of  the  Scotch  variety  perfectly  yellow,  and,  when  the 
sun  is  shining  on  them,  they  look  as  if  they  were  in  full  bloom. 
The  leaves  are  evidently  ripening  early,  having  had  no  flowers 
or  seeds  to  mature,  which  may  account  for  the  beautiful  golden 
appearance  of  the  foliage  at  the  present  time. 

Forest  trees,  of  almost  every  description,  are  this  year  pro- 
ducing seeds  freely,  and  there  is  every  appearance  of  an  early 
ripening.  No  flowers  are  showing  on  any  of  the  Tulip  trees 
here,  nor  is  fruit  observed  on  any  of  the  Mulberries.     These, 
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like  many  other  exotic  trees  and  shrubs,  often  require  the  aid 
of  two  consecutive  hot  summers,  one  to  ripen  the  wood  to 
enable  it  to  produce  flowers,  and  another  to  ripen  the  fruit, 
provided  flower  buds  are  previously  formed.  On  the  1st  of 
August,  207  species  and  varieties,  exclusive  of  duplicates, 
were  counted  in  bloom  on  the  rock  garden,  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  herbaceous  plants  at  the  present  time  being 
Gentiana  gelida,  Thymus  alpinus.  Campanula  turbinata  (blue), 
and  Dickson's  white  C.  turbinata,  Siiene  Schafta,  Sedum 
ibericum,  and  S.  kamtschaticum,  Santolina  Chama3cypa- 
rissus,  Fragaria  lucida,  Disa  grandiflora.  Spiraea  palmata, 
Cyauanthus  lobatns,  Diauthus  dentosus,  Teucrium  pyrenaicum, 
Linaria  alpina,  Lithospermum  fruticosum,  Grucianella  stylosa 
rubra,  Lilium  auratum,  Bellis  rotundifolia  coerulea,  Pteroce- 
phalus  Parnassii,  and  many  Ericaceous  plants,  particularly  the 
Daboecia  polifolia,  and  its  numerous  varieties  of  purple, 
variegated,  and  white.  The  Orobanche  rubra,  parasitic  on  the 
roots  of  the  AVhite  Thyme,  is  also  conspicuous.  A  few  tufts 
of  this  Orobanche  were  placed  last  autumn  in  a  large  mass  of 
the  Thymus  Serpyllum  album,  and  the  plants  are  now  flower- 
ing profusely  on  the  roots  of  this  plant.  The  ten  plants  of 
Yucca  gloriosa  noticed  in  ray  June  report  as  showing  flower- 
spikes  hi  the  rock  garden  have  now  bloomed.  The  spikes 
average  0  feet  in  height  and  5  feet  in  circumference.  Numerous 
plants  of  Podophyllum  Emodi  are  now  covered  with  fruit, 
each  as  large  as  a  duck's  egg^  and  of  a  rich  crimson  colour. 
In  consequence  of  the  heat  and  moisture  which  has  prevailed, 
many  of  the  dwarf,  shrubby,  and  herbaceous  plants,  are  now 
producing  flowers  for  a  second  time,  such  as  Rhododendron 
ferrugineum  album,  Menziesia  coerulea,  and  M.  empetriformis, 
Saxifraga  purpurasceus,  Rosa  pyrenaica,  Trifolium  uniflorum, 
Gentiana  verua,  Veronica  Guthriana,  double  red  Hepatica, 
also  several  species  of  Primula,  particularly  P.  scotica.  P. 
farinosa,  P.  annularis,  P.  nivalis,  P.  cortusoides.  P.-  involu- 
crata,  P.  minima,  &c.  Subjoined  is  a  list  of  the  better  class 
of  plants  as  they  came  into  bloom  during  the  past  month, 
chiefly  in  the  rock  garden  : 


Plants  iu  Bloom  in  July,  1875. 


1.  CalUprora  flava 

2.  Hypericum  Burserii 
Teucrium     pyrenai- 
cum 

3.  Anthemis  Aizoon 
(.'yauanthus  lobacus 
Dryas     octopetala, 

m.inima 
Erica  cinerea  bicolor 
Krica  cinerea  pallida 
Machasrauthera  bi- 
color 
Santolina  Chamoe- 
cjparissus 

4.  Accenamicrophylla 
Campanula  Dicksoni 
Campanula  lanata 
(iypsophila  dubia 
Stidum     sempervi- 

vioides 
5.  Campanula  nitida 
Dianthua  ratnosus 
Kchiura  rubnim 
Saxifraga   cochlearis 

vera 
SuUivantianbionis  (?) 
6.  Campanula  carpatica 
bicolor 
Campanula  gracilis 
Lychnis  japonica 
Sedum  retoridum 
Spiriea  yjalmata 


,    7.  Campanula    Hender- 
I  sonii 

Sisyrinchium    cceles- 

tinuni 
Vitadenia  trilobata 
8.  Oxalis  bonariensis 
I         Saxifraga  Hirculus 

Sedum  multiceps 
I    9.  Epipactis  palustris 

Lilium  pulchellum 
10.  Arum  teuuifolium 

Linaria  hepaticfefolia 

Polygonum    vaccini- 
fblium 

Thymus  Acinoa 
!  11.  Erica   tetralix    Law- 
j  soniana 

I         PetrocalliB  pyrenaica 
12.  Micromeria  Piperella 
i         Teucrium  aureum 
!  13.  Salvia  taraxacifolia 
I  14.  Statice  trinervis 
■  15.  Arenaria  larieifoUa 
I         Erica  Watsonii 
j         S  c  0 1  y  m  u  3  grandi- 
!  florua 

j         Statice  globularis 
I  16.  Gypsophylla  arenaria 
j        lUecebruin     verticil- 
I  latum 

,  17,  Campanula  Rainerii 

Convolvulus  sabateus 


Jloyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edlnhunjlu 


IS.  Teucrium  corsicanuui 

20.  Krica  ramuloaa 
Teucrium  canum 

21.  Bellium  minutum 
Ericacinerea  atropur- 

purea 
Veronica  salicifolia 

22.  AcfBna  pulchella 

23.  Rrica  ciliaris 
Gentiana  asclepiadea 

alba 
Orobanche  rubra 

(parasitic  on  the 
roots  of  Thymus 
Serphyllum  album) 

24.  Campanula  flori- 

bunda 

25.  Campanula  Hostii 

albiflora 

26.  Micromeria  Douglasii 
Yucca  angustifolia 
Campanula  isophylla 

alba 

27.  Hypericum  Coris 

28.  Gonvolvulua  aericeus 
Cypella  Herbertii 
Sedum  cyaneum 

29.  Funkia  ccerulea  alba 

30.  Symphyandra  pen- 

dula 

31.  Scabiosa  Gramuntia 

James  M'Nab. 


AUTUMN-SOWN  HARDY  ANNUALS. 
Few  think  of  sowing  hardy  annuals  at  any  other  season  than 
in  spring,  and  yet  spring  is  not  the  time  to  sow,  if  one  wishes 
really  to  sec  what  thoy  are,  and  what  fine  effects,  if  rightly 
treated,  they  are  capable  of  producing.  No ;  towards  the  end 
of  the  present  or  commencement  of  the  succeeding  month  is 
the  right  time.  With  a  view  to  saying  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  at  a  later  date,  we  (**  Irish  Farmers*  Gazette")  some 
few  weeks  since,  took  occasion  to  bring  under  the  notice  of 
our  readers  the  fine  and  ell'ective  beds  of  Nemophila,  Saponaria, 
&c.,  from  seasonably  sown  seed  in  the  People's  Garden, 
J'fioonix   Park,  and  also  at    Glasncvin.     Plants   of  Q^]nothera 


Lindleyana  in  the  latter,  from  autumn-sown  seed,  were,  too, 
marvels  of  floriferous  profusion.  One  of  the  strongest  objec- 
tions to  the  "  bedding  out "  system  of  flower  gardening  is  the 
nakedness  of  the  beds  during  the  long  pei-iod  which  inter- 
venes between  the  time  they  are  cleared  of  their  summer  occu- 
pants and  that  when  they  are  again  replenished  the  following 
season.  In  large  establishments,  where  there  are  ample 
means  and  appliances  besides,  this  is,  or  may  be,  got  over 
by  means  of  a  well-organised  system  of  shrub  bedding ;  but 
how  exceptionally  few  are  the  places  where  this  system  is  at  all 
in  practice,  and  fewer  still  where  ic  is  effectively  carried  out. 
Well,  for  a  very  small  outlay,  with  the  aid  of  autumn-sown 
annuals,  few,  but  select,  the  naked  beds  may  be  clothed  with 
beauty.  Then,  too,  in  the  matter  of  the  spring  flower 
garden,  to  make  it  gay  with  the  materials  ordinarily  in  use — 
flowering  bulbs  and  herbaceous  plants— the  quantity  required 
of  both  to  produce  any  considerable  effect  must  be  large,  and 
the  expenditure  consequently  large  also.  The  amount  of  time 
and  labour  which  they  require  is  also  very  considerable.  Feyv, 
only  familiar  with  choice  annuals,  as  seen  in  the  ordinary 
spring-sown  scraps  and  patches,  can  even  dream  of  the  beauty 
of  beds  such  as  Bartonia,  Leptosiphon,  Limnanthes,  Nemo- 
phila, Saponaria,  (Enothera  Lindleyana,  and  others  grown 
from  autumn-sown  seed.  Instead,  then,  of  waiting  till  March 
or  April  next,  sow  annuals  about  the  last  week  in  August  or  the 
first  week  in  September,  either  at  once  iu  the  beds  where  they 
are  to  flower,  or,  better  still,  in  seed-beds  from  which  they  may 
be  transferred  to  their  flowering  quarters  before  frost  sets  in. 
In  respect  of  room  and  soil  also,  annuals  are  rarely  afforded 
fair  play.  When  sown  in  autumn  and  well  treated  in  these 
respects  they  show  that  no  flowers  we  possess  ai'e  more 
precious. 

Verbena  venosa  in  "Wet  Seasons. — This  is  a  most  useful 
plant,  as  it  grows  and  flowers  abundantly  in  almost  any  kind  of 
soil  or  situation.  It  looks  all  the  brighter  for  drenching  rains,  and 
lasts  very  late  in  the  season.  When  all  the  ordinary  varieties  of 
Verbenas  fail  this  one  is  sure  to  give  satisfaction.  ■  It  is  easily  kept 
through  the  winter,  and  if  its  fleshy  roots  are  stored  thickly  in  boxes 
any  number  of  plants  may  be  propagated  in  spring  from  the  young 
shoots  that  are  abundantly  thrown  out.  When  geometrical  gardening 
is  largely  carried  out  the  rich  pui-ple  of  this  plant  is  most  effective. 
It  should  be  planted  rather  thickly,  and  pegged  down  nntil  the 
ground  Is  covered,  when  it  will  continue  to  flower  until  the  last  of  the 
summer  flowers  are  removed  or  destroyed  by  the  frost. — James 
GiiooM,  Henhaiih  Hall, 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWEE  GARDEN. 

Yucca  gloriosa  in  Flower  in  Scotland.— Tliere  is  now  flowering  in  Mr. 
Johnstone's  gardens  at  Alva  a  fine  specimen  of  this  Yucca.  Its  height  is 
upwards  of  9  feet,  and  it  has  more  than  400  flowers  on  it,  all  of  which  are  not 
yet  expanded.  I  may  state  that  the  plant  has  never  been  protected  from  the 
weather.     It  stands  in  a  flower  border  in  the  kitchen  garden.— W.  Lauuie. 

Ornamental  Grasses. — Wherever  cut  flowers  are  in  demand  for  room  decora- 
tion or  bouquet-making,  these  Grasses,  sparingly  used,  are  very  effective. 
Agrostis  nebulosa,  Eragrostis  elegans,  and  Lagurus  ovatus  are  amongst  the 
best  of  the  small-growing  kinds.  Sow  thinly  in  the  open  ground  in  April,  and 
transplant  or  thin  out  to  5  or  6  inches  apart.  The  flowers  may  easily  be  dried 
for  winter  use. — K.  Hobday. 

Double  Tom  Thumb  Pelargonium.— This,  which  is  also  sometimes  callede 
Madame  Rose  Charmcaux,  I  find  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  the  double 
Pelargoniums.  It  is  most  iirobably  a  sport  from  our  great  garden  favourite 
Tom  Thumb,  and  resembles  it  exactly  in  leaf  and  habit.  In  many  gardens 
whore  Tom  is  discarded  liis  double  descendant  will  probably  be  welcome  to  a 
place.— T.  V. 

A  New  Grass.— In  the  *'  Chronique  "  of  the  Acclimatation  Society  it  is  stated 
that  the  Society  has  received  a  c|uantity  of  seeds  of  Reana  luxurians,  a  Grass 
from  Guatemala,  said  to  be  of  value  as  a  forage  plant.  According  to  M.  Durieu 
de  Maisonneuve,  a  single  tuft  will  supply  an  ox  with  food  lor  a  day.  In  its 
native  country,  it  is  a  perennial  plant,  forming  enormous  tufts.  The  leaves 
resemble  those  of  Indian  Corn,  but  are  much  broader. 

Double  Stock  Seed.— Much  has  been  written  upon  the  saving  of  Stock 
seed.  Three  years  ago  I  first  had  Mauve  Queen,  and,  owing  to  neglect,  I 
jitiowcd  the  seed  to  stand  uugathercd  through  the  winter;  in  spring,  finding  a 
few  pods  left  nnaffected  by  the  frosts,  I  gathered  them,  and  sowed  them  at  the 
usual  time  in  March.  I  have  since  adopted  this  plan,  and  my  difficulty  has 
been  to  get  single  flowers,  quite  nme-tenths  being  double.  — W.  T.  Dix, 
CheUeuhani. 

Propagating*  Semperyivum  tabulae  forme.— it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose 
tliM.t  this  plant  "does  not  multiply  freely"  (seep.  Hi).  It  is  very  plentiful  in  some 
|ilaco3.  1  began  with  a  single  plant  one  August  and  had  plants  and  to  spare  by 
l)cd{|ing  time.  Uet  an  old  plant,  strip  off  its  leaves  from  the  base  up— each  with 
a  little  piece  of  heel  attached— and  peg  them  down  by  the  middle  as  thick  as  they 
will  lie  in  a  shallow  pan  of  light  sharp  soil,  leaving  the  ends  of  the  leave's 
sLicking  up.  In  a  short  time  every  leaf  will  produce  plants  at  the  heel,  and 
they  soon  get  large.    Keep  the  leaves  rather  dry  than  otherwise.- J.  S. 
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THE  YTJCOAS. 
The  present  season  seems  to  be  an  unusually  favourable  one 
for  developing  the  beauties  of  this  noble  genus  of  evergreen 
shrubs,  for  many  species  are  flowering  most  profasely,  and 
are  just  now  in  the  height  of  their  glory.  No  other  genus 
of  hardy  plants  constitutes  so  distinct  a  feature  in  the 
garden  as  some  of  the  stately  Yuccas — indeed,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  adequate  substitute  for  them.  Notwithstanding  this 
quality,  their  bardiness,  and  their  special  suitability  for  certain 
purposes  and  situations,  they  are  still  comparatively  rare  in 
gardens.  In  early  times  they  appear  not  to  have  been  appre- 
ciated, and,  consequently,  nurserymen  neglected  to  propagate 
them  ;  and,  as  they  are  rather  slow  growers,  the  prices  of  good 
specimens  have  increased  of  late  years,  since  tastes  have  altered 
and  the  demand  for  them  has  been  greater ;  but  the  prices  are 
certainly  not  beyond  their  value  for  ornamental  purposes.  Y. 
gloriosa  was  introduced  nearly  oOO  years  ago,  and  Y.  aloifolia 
about  a  century  later ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  regarded 


attained  their  full  size,  which  is  from  10  to  20  feet  high.  Such 
specimens  may  be  seen  in  a  few  private  establishments,  but,  as 
already  observed,  Yuccas  are  not  so  generally  planted  as  they 
deserve  to  be. 

Nearly  all  the  hardy  species  inhabit  the  shifting  sands 
of  the  seashore  of  North-east  America,  from  Virginia 
southward  to  Florida,  and,  therefore,  they  are  admirably 
adapted  for  planting  in  similar  situations  in  the  United  King- 
dom ;  but  they  will  flourish  in  any  thoroughly-drained,  free 
soil,  open  sunny  places  suiting  them  best.  They  grow  rapidly 
and  flower  freely  in  the  London  gravel,  and  we  have  also  seen 
them  doing  well  on  various  sand  formations,  and  on  the  chalk; 
but  they  thrive  best  of  all  on  a  deep  alluvial  soil.  For  the 
rock  garden,  for  massing  on  knolls,  for  planting  singly,  for 
association  with  other  plants  with  ornamental  foliage,  for 
planting  in  formal  gardens,  and  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes, 
Yuccas  stand  unrivalled.  Although  loving  a  deep  free  soil, 
especially  where  there  is  moisture  below,  they  will  succeed  in 


Flower  of  Yucca  fie.xilis  ("  Hevuo  Horticole  ").    See  p.  131. 


as  curiosities,  and  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  garden  on  that 
account  only.  Speaking  of  Y.  gloriosa  in  163-5,  old  Gerarde 
says— ;^'  This  some  yeares  puts  forth  a  prety  stiffe  round  stalke, 
some  3  cubits  high,  divided  into  divers  unequall  branches, 
carrying  many  pi-ety  large  flowers,  shaped  somewhat  like  those 
of  a  Fritillaria,  white  inside,  and  warm  reddish  colour  from  the 
stalke  to  the  middelst,  so  that  it  is  a  floure  of  no  grete  beauty." 
JMdler,  too,  writing  in  1731,  had  scant  respect  for  them,  and 
another  writer  cavils  at  the  use  of  the  specific  name  gloriosa. 
But  they  were  cultivated  about  the  latter  date  in  James 
Sherrard's  fine  garden  at  Eltham,  in  Kent,  and  Dillenins 
figures  two,  G.  aloifolia  and  draconis,  in  his  splendid  work 
"Hortus  Elthamensis."  Subsequently,  at  various  periods, 
additional  species  and  varieties  were  figured  in  the  "  Botanical 
Magazine,"  "  Botanical  Eegister,"  and  other  works  without; 
exciting  any  enthusiasm.  The  fine  examples  now  in  flower  in 
the  public  gardens  of  Regent's  Park,  and  at  Kew,  especially 
the  young  plants  near  the  Victoria-house  at  the  latter  place, 
will   give   some   idea  of  their  magnificence   when  they  have 


a  stiff  loam ;  but,  in  a  heavy  soil,  slightly-raised  mounds  should 
be  selected,  or  they  are  liable  to  suffer  in  winter,  and  rarely 
flower.  In  very  dry  seasons  they  should  be  liberally  watered ; 
this  promotes  growth  and  the  production  of  flowers ;  but 
Yuccas  will  bear  a  long  drought  without  actual  injury. 
This  may  be  verified  by  any  resident  in  London  or 
other  town  where  the  small  garden  plots  are  drained 
completely  dry,  and  when  rain  comes  most  of  it  runs 
off  the  ground,  unless  the  precaution  is  taken  of  keeping  the 
surface  moved.  Nevertheless,  Yuccas  should  be  extensively 
planted  in  towns,  not  only  in  small  gardens  but  also  in  the 
public  squares  and  parks,  for  water  is  not  altogether  so  scarce 
in  towns  that  a  little  cannot  be  spared  for  the  garden,  and  the 
labour  of  applying  it  is  far  less,  as  a  rule,  in  town  than  in  the 
country.  For  defying  dust,  and  general  hardiness  of  consti- 
tution, few  plants  equal,  and  none  surpass,  the  hardier 
species  of  this  genus ;  but  give  them  the  sunny  side  of  the 
house. 

With  regard  to  the. propagation  of  Yuccas,  although  they 
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rarely — with  the  exception  of  T.  filamentosa  and  that  not  very 
frequently— ripen  seed  in  this  country,  little  difSculty  will  be 
experienced,  as  most  of  them  thi-ow  up  numerous  suckers, 
which  may  betaken  off  and  planted  out  at  almost  any  time  of  the 
year.  Portions  of  the  rhizome  and  the  clustered  lateral  shoots 
will  also  strike  very  readily.  Doubtless  several  of  the  species 
would  often  bring  mature  seed  if  artificially  fertilised,  for  we 
are  informed  by  American  botanists  that  they  depend  upon 
the  offices  of  a  certain  species  of  moth  for  fertilisation  in  their 
native  habitats  ;  and,  in  seasons  when  this  moth  happens  to  be 
scarce,  the  Yuccas  ripen  little  or  no  seed.  Artificial"  fertilisa- 
tion is,  however,  not  so  easily  effected  in  this  genus  as 
in  many  plants,  because  the  pollen  is  shed  before,  or 
perhaps  immediately  after,  the  flowers  expand.  Judging 
from  the  figures  of  different  species  consulted  for  these 
notes,  it  would  appear  that  neither  botanists  nor  artists 
have  often  seen  the  perfect 
anther.  If  a  flower-bud  nearly 
ready  to  burst  be  cut  open, 
perfect  anthers  will  be  seen. 
They  are  nearly  triangular,  or 
shaped  like  the  head  of  an 
arrow,  and  attached  by  their 
centre  to  the  top  of  the  stout 
filaments.  Before  they  open 
to  allow  the  pollen  to  escape, 
they  assume  an  almost  hori- 
zontal position  in  relation  to 
the  axis  of  the  flower.  After 
shedding  their  pollen,  the 
anthers  quickly  shrivel  up, 
presenting  the  appearance  de- 
picted in  most  of  the  figures. 

We  have  said  that  they  will 
flourish  in  open  elevated  situa- 
tions, but  shelter  from  the 
north  and  east  winds  is  neces- 
sary, especially  on  the  eastern 
side  of  these  islands.  And, 
although  the  foliage  will  bear 
any  wind,  the  caulescent 
species  require  support,  or 
they  easily  blow  over,  par- 
ticularly when  planted  singly. 
It  is  only  in  the  colder  and 
wet  parts  of  the  kingdom 
that  even  the  hardier  species 
will  not  succeed  out  of  doors  ; 
and, as  might  be  expected  from 
the  latitude  of  their  native 
haunts,  they  thrive  best  in  the 
south  and  west,  though  nearly 
all  do  well  in  the  climate  of 
London.  Before  leaving  this 
part  of  our  subject,  wo  would 
again  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  they  naturally  grow  in 
the  sands  of  the  sea-shore, 
and  will  therefore  flourish 
where  few  other  things  will 
live.  They  .should  also  find  a  place  in  public  winter  gardens, 
aquariums,  and  similar  places,  always  giving  them  a  sunny, 
airy  position. 

"We  need  not  enter  at  length  into  the  botanical  character  of 
the  genus  and  its  affinities,  but  a  few  words  on  this  subject 
will  not  be  out  of  place  here,  as  they  will  aid  the  reader  in 
understanding  the  following  descriptions.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  necessary  terms,  technical  language  is  eschewed,  and 
only  tlie  more  obvious  distinctive  characters  are  given.  The 
general  appearance  of  a  Yucca  is  so  different  from  most  ever- 
green shrubs  that  we  I'cally  need  a  suggestive  popular  name 
to  designate  the  members  of  this  genus  and  others  of  similar 
habit,  as  Cordyline,  Astelia,  Phormium,  &c.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  find  OMO  that  is  not  open  to  some  grave  objection,  and, 
therefore,  we  will  not  venture  to  propose  one.  Suffice  it  here 
to  say  that  this  character  of  foliage  is  very  rai'c  among  ever- 
greens  or  dicotyledons  — Dracophyllum  in   Epacridea:,  and 


Yucca stricta  ("Bot.  Mag.").    Seep.  132 


Bryngium  in  Umbelliferaa  being  notable  exceptions.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  characteristic  of  several  groups  of  Endogens, 
iucluding  one  or  two  tribes  of  the  Liliaceas,  to  which  family 
the  Yuccas  belong.  A  glance  at  the  accompanying  woodcuts 
will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  foliage  than  a  long  paragraph. 
The  leaves  are  never  absolutely  fleshy,  as  in  the  allied  genus 
Aloe,  which,  moreover,  has  small  cylindrical  flowers  in 
dense  spikes  or  clusters.  In  Yuccas  the  flower  is  composed  of 
six  petals  in  two  series,  those  of  the  outer  series  being  rather 
narrower,  and  usually  more  or  less  tinged  with  green.  When 
fully  expanded  the  flower  is  somewhat  bell-shaped  or  hemi- 
spherical, but  the  petals  soon  close  again,  and  then  the  flower 
is  nearly  spherical  or  oblong.  Within  the  flower  are  six 
curious  club-shaped  stamens,  bearing  relatively  small  anthers 
seated  on  their  tips ;  and,  occupying  the  centre,  is  the  three- 
celled,  many-ovuled  ovary,  or  young  seed  vessel.  This  last 
character  is  easily  seen  and 
,,    ^  worth  noting,  becaiise  in  the 

Agaves  —  plants  of  similar 
habit,  which,  with  some  other 
genera,  form  a  parallel  tribe  of 
the  Amaryllis  or  Narcissus 
family — the  ovary,  or  future 
seed-vessel,  is  beneath,  not 
within,  the  flower.  The  most 
readily-seized  characters  for 
distinguishing  the  species  are 
furnished  by  the  leaves,  and 
particularly  by  the  seed-vessel, 
but,  as  the  latter  is  rarely  seen 
in  this  country,  we  may 
neglect  it  altogether,  and  rely 
upon  the  differences  in  the 
leaves  and  such  other  charac- 
ters as  are  easily  seen  and 
understood.  There  are  great 
differences,  it  is  true,  in  the 
size  and  colouring  of  the 
flowers,  shape  of  the  petals, 
&c.,  of  extreme  forms,  but 
there  is  every  intermediate 
gradation,  hence,  although 
valuable  for  pictorial  repre- 
sentations, these  characters 
are  of  little  use  in  written 
descriptions.  There  arc  three 
principal  types  of  foliage,  each 
represented  by  a  number  of 
species.  In  one  set  the  leaves 
are  quite  entire  on  the  margin ; 
in  another  they  are  more  or 
less  evidently  toothed  or  saw- 
ed^ed ;  whilst  those  of  the 
third  group  have  the  margin 
split  up  into  thread-like 
fragments.  Each  of  these 
groups  is  represented  by  a 
number  of  almost  stemless 
species,  and  others  forming 
a  distinct  trunk.  The  genus 
Yucca  is  probably  confined  in  its  natural  distribution 
to  North  America,  from  about  3.5°  N.  lat.,  on  both  coasts, 
through  Mexico  to  the  northern  part  of  South  America,  and 
possibly  one  or  two  species  are  indigenous  to  some  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands.  But  we  have  no  trustworthy  evidence 
that  any  of  them  are  really  indigenous  to  Japan  and  China, 
though  it  may  be  true,  as  reported,  that  some  of  them  have 
been  bi-onght  to  Europe  from  those  countries.  The  name  is 
from  Hijucca,  or  Jucca,  a  name  said  to  be  applied  by  the 
Indians  to  one  of  the  species  of  this  genus,  and  by  others  said 
to  he  one  of  the  appellations  of  the  Cassava.  The  roots  were 
once  stated  to  furnish  the  food  called  Cassava — a  statement 
now  known  to  be  erroneous  ;  but  whether  the  name  Yucca  has 
been  misapplied,  we  know  not.  Before  proceeding  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  hardy  forms,  we  should  observe  that  many  of  them 
are  still  very  rare  in  this  country,  whilst  others  are  not  yet,  to 
our   knowledge,   in    cultivation.      The  term  hardy    is  here 
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employed  in  its  widest  sense,  and  inclndes  those  species  whicli 
will  only  endure  the  winters  of  the  most  favourable  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  Notes,  relative  to  hardiness,  are  given  under 
each  species.  For  many  of  the  details  of  the  following 
descriptions,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  who  will 
shortly  monograph  the  genus  on  a  scientific  basis. 

Enumeration  of  Species  and  Varieties. 
Division    I.     Serrato-marginatee.  —  Species    in    which    the 
margin  of  the  mature  leaf  ia  more  or  less  distinctly  toothed  or 
saw-edged. 

1.  Y.  aloifolia,  of  Linnsus,  is  vei'y  commonly  cultivated  in 
this  country,  having  been  introduced  as  early  as  1696  ;  but  it  is 
naually  treated  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  although  Chapman,  in  his 
"  Flora  of  the  Southern  States,"  gives  the  same  habitat  for  this 
as  for  Y.  gloriosa,  namely  "  drifting  sands  along  the  coast  from 
Florida  to  North  Carolina."  Possibly  it  may  not  be  quite  as  hardy 
as  the  species  just  mentioned,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
hardiness  in  the  south  and  west.  It  extends  to  Mexico  and  Jamaica  ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  very  probable  that  plants  introduced  from  the 
warmer  parts  of  its  geographical  area  are  tender  in  this  country, 
whilst  those  from  its  northern  limits  in  the  United  Sates  would  prove 
hardy.  In  North  America,  it  is  reported  to  form  a  stem  from  4  to 
8  feet  high  ;  in  the  West  Indies,  from  8  to  12  feet  high  ;  and,  under 
cultivation  in  this  country,  it 

grows  even  higher ;  but  it 
seldom  flowers  with  us.  Hence 
the  stem  remains  unbranched, 
and  exceeds  its  normal  height. 
The  leaves  are  very  numerous 
and  rigid,  almost  horizontal, 
or  slightly  ascending,  dark 
green,  with  a  slight  glaucous 
bloom,  when  fully  developed 
18  to  24  inches  long  by  1  to  I5 
inch  broad,  half  way  up,  and 
narrowed  to  about  J  inch 
above  the  dilated  base,  and 
gradually  upwards  into  a  rigid 
point.  The  upper  part  not 
plaited ;  margin  horny,  rolled 
in  on  the  lower  part,  and 
furnished  with  fine  teeth  ; 
flowers,  white  or  lurid  red. 
The  ordinary  variety  is 
figured  in  the  "  Botanical 
Magazine"  and  in  the  "  Hortua 
Elthamensis  ; "  but  there  are 
several  others  in  cultivation, 
including  some  handsome 
variegated  ones.  Y.  quadri- 
color  and  versicolor  are  beau- 
tifully variegated  with  mar- 
ginal stripes  of  green,  yellow, 
and  red.  The  form  called  Y. 
Draconis  in  gardens,  which 
Mr.  Baker  referred  to  this 
species  iuhisenumeration  of  the  species  in  the  "Gardeners'  Chronicle" 
for  1870,  has  since  been  figured  in  the  "  Refugium  Botanicum," 
under  the  name  of  Y.  guatemalensis.  This  is  doubtless  a  tenderer 
plant  than  the  true  aloifolia ;  and  it  differs  considerably  from  the  true 
Draconis  of  the  "  Ilortus  Elthamensis,  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
in  cultivation  now.  For  ornamental  purposes,  for  the  sake  of  the 
foliage  alone,  Y.  aloifolia  and  its  varieties  are  invaluable ;  and,  though 
not  so  graceful  as  Cordyline  australis,  they  are  hardier,  and  will  bear 
the  wind  better.  Where  the  climate  is  too  severe  for  it  to  bear  the 
winter,  or  where  it  is  feared  to  turn  out  large  plants  of  it,  Y.  aloifolia 
should  be  used  for  summer  embellishments  only  out  of  doors. 

2.  Y.  Treculeana,  of  Carri^re,  was  introduced  from  Texas  in 
1850,  and  is  reported  to  be  hardy,  and  to  have  flowered  in  the  open 
air  at  Paris,  and  in  other  places  in  the  north  of  Prance  ;  but  it  is 
still  very  rare  in  England.  It  forma  a  very  stout  stem,  and  the  fully 
developed  leaves  are  from  3  to  4;  feet  long  by  2  to  2Jr  inches  broad, 
dark  green  on  both  sides,  with  a  hard,  sharp  point,  and  very  fine 
regular  teeth.  The  inflorescence  of  this  species  is  an  exceedingly 
dense,  much-branched  panicle,  not  much  overtopping  the  neai'ly  erect 
upper  leaves.  We  have  no  information  concerning  the  height  this 
species  grows  in  its  native  country.  A  warm  sheltered  situation 
should  be  selected  for  it.  In  catalogues  Y.  concava  is  Quoted  as  a 
synonym. 

3.  Y.  rupicola,  of  Scheele,  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Baker  to  be  the 
same  as  Y.  lutcscens  of  French  gardens.     It  resembles  Y.  aloifolia, 
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but  it  has  narrower  and  thicker  leaves,  with  a  broader  horny  margin, 
and  more  distinct  teeth.  It  is  described  as  forming  a  stem  from 
4  to  V  feet  high  ;  but  M.  Carriere  says  lutescens  is  stemless.  Leaves, 
pale  green,  with  a  sharp,  often  twisted  point.  Reported  to  be  a 
native  of  Texas,  and  should,  therefore,  be  treated  similarly  to  the 
last. 

4.  Y.  Whipplei,  of  Torrey,  is  a  Californian  species  of  this 
division,  which  will  probably  prove  hardy,  in  the  warmer  parts,  at 
least,  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  described  as  having  a  stem  from  1  to  2 
feet  high,  and  very  thick  leaves,  about  i  of  an  inch  broad  and  18 
inches  long. 

There  are  several  other  caulescent  and  stemless  forms  of  this 
group,  but  they  are  imperfectly  known,  or  too  tender  for  our  climate. 
Division  II.    Filamento-marginatse.  —  Species  in  which  the 

margin  of  the  leaf  always  splits  up  into  filamentous  threads. 
Section  I.  (Acaulesoentes). — All  the  generally  known  species  of 

this  division   belong  to  this   section,  characterised   by  having  no 

distinct  stem,  the  leaves  being  spread  out  in  the  form  of  a  rosette 

close  to  the  ground. 

5.  Y.  filamentosa,  of  Linnseus,  is  the  species  of  this  division 
usually  seen  in  gardens.  It  was  introduced  in  1675,  and  is,  perhaps, 
the  hardiest  of  the  genus,  though  in  humid  situations  it  is  sometimes 
injured,  when  Y.  gloriosa  is  unscathed.  At  all  events,  its  northern 
limit  is  considerably  beyond  the  others,  as  it  reaches  Virginia.     The 

accompanying  figure  will  give 
a  better  idea  than  words  of 
the  habit  of  this  species,  the 
long,  slender  shaft  of  the 
infloresence  being  character. 
istic  of  the  group.  Leaves, 
from  thirty  to  fifty,  tough  and 
pliable,  with  abundant  mar- 
ginal grey  threads,  apple- 
green  or  slightly  glaucous, 
from  15  to  24  inches  long,  by 
14  to  2  inches  broad  at  the 
middle,  outer  ones  spreading, 
central  ones  erect  or  only 
slightly  recurved,  point  not 
pungent ;  panicle,  4  to  6  feet 
high  ;  scape  tinged  with  red  ; 
flowers,  nearly  pure  white,  or 
more  or  less  tinged  ;  petals, 
rather  long  and  narrow.  In 
a  well-drained  soil  this  species 
flowers  almost  every  season, 
and  its  slender,  graceful  in. 
florescence  and  showy  flowers 
render  it  a  very  attractive 
and  desirable  plant.  There 
is  a  handsome  variety  with 
variegated  leaves,  which  is  a 
great  acquisition  among  varie- 
gated hardy  plants  of  this 
class.  In  the  "  Refugium 
Botanicum  "  there  is  a  figure 
of  a  large-flowered  variety 
called  grandiflora,  which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  that  known  in  gardens 
as  maxima.  It  is  larger  in  all  its  parts  than  the  type,  and  the  flowers 
are  tinged  with  yellowish  -  green  outside  and  red  at  the  tips  of 
the  petals.  The  panicle  attains  a  height  of  from  6  to  8  feet.  There 
is  also  a  variety  called  concava,  with  shorter,  more  rigid,  concave 
leaves,  and  a  dwarfer  inflorescence.  This  species,  and  most  of  the 
stemless  ones  of  this  division,  flower  when  quite  young. 

6.  Y.  flaccida,  of  Haworth. — A  rather  smaller  species  than  the 
last,  with  thinner  leaves,  about  18  to  25  inches  long,  the  young  ones 
erect  or  slightly  spreading,  the  old  ones  very  thin  in  texture  and 
abruptly  decurved  about  the  middle,  almost  as  if  broken  off,  giving 
the  rosettes  an  untidy  appearance,  by  which  they  may  easily  be 
distinguished  from  any  of  the  forms  of  Y.  filamentosa.  The  leaves, 
too,  are  very  copiously  furnished  with  grey  threads,  from  3  to  4 
inches  long ;  panicle,  3  to  4  feet  high,  with  pubescent  branches ; 
flowers,  rather  smaller  than  in  the  preceding,  greenish-yellow  outside, 
nearly  white  within  ;  petals  irregularly  toothed  on  the  margin.  This 
species  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  flowers  very  freely,  but  it  is  scarcely 
so  ornamental  as  the  last.  The  date  of  its  introduction  is  given  as 
1810  by  Loudon,  but  its  origin  is  uncertain.  It  is  probably  an 
extreme  form  of  Y.  filamentosa,  for  Chapman  gives  only  four  species 
in  hia  "Flora  of  the  Southern  States,"  namely  Y.  filamentosa, 
gloriosa,  aloifolia,  and  recurvifolia. 

7.  Y.  puberula,  of  Haworth. — This  is  rather  a  smaller  plant 
than  either  of  the  foregoing,  and  the  branches  of  its  panicles  are 
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densely  clothed  with  short  hairs  ;  leaves  of  the  centre  decidedly 
recurved,  and  very  sparsely  furnished  with  marginal  threads  ;  flowers, 
broadly  campannlate,  of  a  deep  cream  colour.  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders 
states  that  this  species  seems  much  e.xhausted  after  flowering,  and 
the  portion  which  flowers  dies,  generally  leaving  side  shoots,  which 
require  two  or  more  years  before  they  have  strength  to  produce 
flower-spikes.  Stated  to  be  a  native  of  the  Southern  United  States  ; 
date  of  inti'oduction  unknown.  This  species  also  is  most  likely 
included  by  Chapman  under  fliamentosa,  though  probably  a  more 
careful  examination  of  the  native  plants  might  lead  to  their  being 
discriminated  as  distinct  species. 

8.  Y.  striata,  of  Sims,  "  Botanical  Magaziue,"  t.  2,222.— This 
species  has  longer  narrower  leaves  and  a  proportionately  shorter 
stalk  to  the  panicle,  the  lower  part  of  which  does  not  rise  quite  clear 
of  the  leaves.  The  marginal  threads  are  very  slender  and  few  in 
number.  The  lower  branches  of  the  panicles  are  long,  and  bear  as 
many  as  a  dozen  flowers,  and  the  latter  are  comparatively  large. 
Eeported  by  Sims  from  Cai-olina,  but  the  dried  specimens  in  the 
Kew  Herbarium  are  from  Texas 
and  near  New  Orleans.  Intro- 
duced  in  1817,  and  figured  in 
1821.  Yucca  stricta,  of  the 
"RevueHorticole,"  isdescribedas 
a  short-stemmed  plant  which,  at 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  presents 
a  spherical  mass  of  leaves,  which 
are  very  numerous,  and  measure 
some  16  or  17  inches  in  length, 
and  about  half-an-inch  in  breadth. 
They  taper  off  to  a  point,  are 
straight  or  sometimes  a  little 
bent,  slightly  canaliculated,  and 
bear  upon  their  edges  whitish- 
grey  filaments  ;  the  youngest 
leaves  are  somewhat  shorter  and 
broader  than  the  others,  and  are 
glaucescent  on  the  interior  sur. 
face.  The  flower-spike  is  green, 
pubescent,  and  strong,  attaining 
a  height  of  3  or  4  feet.  The 
twin  flowers,  which  are  often 
solitary  on  weak  stems,  are  at 
first  greenish,  then  yellow,  and 
subsequently  nearly  white.  The 
external  divisions  are  about  li 
inches  long,  and  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  wide  ;  the  interior  ones 
are  oval  and  somewhat  larger. 
This  plant,  which  commences  to 
flower  towards  the  end  of  June, 
sends  out  but  few  suckers.  It 
seems  to  be  intermediate  between 
Y.  flaccida  and  Y.  filamentosa. 

9.  Y.  glaucescens,  of  Ha- 
worch. — I  am  in  some  doubt 
whether  different  writers  have 
had  the  same  plant  in  view, 
judging  from  the  discrepancies 
in  their  several  descriptions.  Tho 
true  plant  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  in  1819.  It  is  very 
near  Y.  filamentosa,  having 
firmer  narrower  glaucous  leaves, 
sparsely  filiferous  and  sharp- 
pointed.  Panicle,  3  to  4  feet  high,  with  very  downy  branches.  Mr. 
Baker  thinks  it  may  be  only  a  variety  of  filamentosa.  Mr.  Robinson, 
in  the  "  Sub-tropical  Garden,"  describes  it  as  a  very  free-flowering 
kind,  with  flowers  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  tinged  with  red  when 
in  bud,  which  tends  to  give  the  whole  inflorescence  a  peculiarly 
pleasing  tone  ;  and  he  adds  that  it  is  a  very  useful  sort  for  groups, 
borders,  isolation,  or  placing  among  low  shrubs.  Reported  to  be  a 
native  of  North  America,  though  probably  of  garden  origin,  as  seed- 
lings from  V.  filamentosa  are  known  to  vary  considerably, 

10.  Y.  angustifolia,  of  Pursh. — This  species  has  very  narrow 
loaves,  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  an  inch  broad,  and  rarely  so 
rnucli  as  1 H  inches  long.  They  are  of  a  pale  glaucous  green,  very 
thick,  and  more  rigid  in  tcxtnro  than  any  others  of  this  section, 
sharp.pointed,  and  furnished  with  numerous  white  marginal  threads. 
It  is  the  dwarfest  of  the  group,  rarely  exceeding  2  feet  in  height, 
and  the  inflorescence  is  reduced  to  a  simple  raceme.  Cultivated 
specimens  sometimes  attain  larger  dimensions,  but  it  is  rarely  seen 
now.     Y.  angustifolia,  of  Carriure,  belongs  to  the  same  set  as  Y. 
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aloifolia,  and  is  unknown  to  me,  beyond  the  description.  The  true 
plant,  it  is  recorded,  was  introduced  in  1811,  and  there  is  a  figure, 
though  a  very  indifferent  one,  of  it  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine." 
It  is  a  native  of  New  Mexico,  and  scarcely  so  hardy  as  Y.  filamen. 
tosa  and  its  varieties,  in  a  heavy  loam — the  only  soil  I  have  seen  it 
tried  in. 

11.  Y.  paviflora,  of  Torrey. — This  is  also  a  New  Mexican  species, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  not  yet  introduced.  In  foliage  it  resembles 
the  last,  except  that  the  margins  are  rolled  inwards  and  much 
duller  in  colour  ;  the  panicle  is  very  slightly  branched,  and  the 
flowers  are  very  much  smaller  than  in  any  other  species  of  the  genus, 
the  petals  not  exceeding  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  by  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  broad.  It  is  also  very  distinct  in  many  other  characters. 
From  its  native  country  it  will  probably  thrive  only  in  the  milder 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Section  II. — Caulescentes. 
13.  Y.  baccata,  of  Torrey.^Mr.  Linden,  of  Ghent,  has  recently 
introduced  this  curious  species  from  New  Mexico,  and  possessors  of 
it  should  not  trust  it  out  of  doors 
through  the  winter  until  it  be- 
comes    more     plentiful.      It    is 
described  as  having  a  short  thick 
':    ,  i.^  trunk;      erect,      sword  -  shaped, 

•  '  ^^-  ^  channelled,     filameutose    leaves, 

"■^^.,  and  very  large  flowers,  the  petals 

=^-\^  measuring    2.V   to  3  inches   long 

,'  by  about    half    an   inch    broad. 

The  fruit  is  stated  to  be  as  large 
as  a  big  Fig,  with  a  sweet  edible 
pulp. 

Mr.  Baker  has  published  pre- 
,  liminary  incomplete  descriptions 

of  several    other   forms   of   this 
'  section,  formerly  in  the  collection 

i''  of  Mr.  Wilson    Saunders,    but   I 

have  not  been  able  to  glean  any 
further  information  concerning 
their  hardiness;  and,  as  they  aro 
doubtless  very  rare  in  culti- 
vation, it  is  scarcely  worth  whilo 
copying  the  description,  especi- 
ally as  the  flowers  of  all  of 
them  were  unknown  to  him  at 
the  date  of  his  paper.  They 
bear  the  following  names  : — Y. 
periculosa,  polyphylla,  ciroinata, 
scabrifolia,  and  fragilifolia. 

Division  III.   Integro-mar- 

ginatse. — Jlarginof  theleaves 
quite  entire,  that  is,  neither 
toothed  nor  splitting  off  into 
threads. 
Section  I.— Acaulescentes. 
13.  Y.  orchioides,  of  Car. 
riere. — A  very  distinct  species, 
the  smallest  of  the  genus  not 
exceeding  18  inches  in  height. 
Leaves,  about  a  dozen  in  a 
rosette,  very  thin,  and  reed-like 
in  texture,  from  9  to  12  inches 
long  by  an  inch  broad,  the 
broadest  part  pale  green  in 
colour,  point  not  at  all  pungent,  surface  nearly  flat  throughout  or 
slightly  involute  towards  the  top,  margin  marked  with  a  faint  brown 
lino  ;  inflorescence,  unbranched,  the  stalk  below  the  flowers  deep 
red,  clothed  with  a  grey  pubeacenoe ;  flowers,  broadly  campannlate, 
with  ovate  petals  about  an  inch  long.  The  native  country  of  this 
species  is  not  given.  It  is  figured  and  described  in  the  "  Revue 
Horticole,"  18G1,  p.  369,  and  is  still  rare  iu  this  country. 

14.  Y.  glauca,  of  Sims,  in  the  "Botanical  Magazine,"  t.  2,662. 

A  very  hardy  form,  whose  native  habitat  is  not    given.      Most 

likely  it  is  of  garden  origin.  It  approaches  very  closely  to  .some  of 
the  filamontoso  set,  but  it  is  almost  or  quite  destitnto  of  marginal 
threads.  The  original  is  described  as  having  lanceolate  glaucous, 
flexible  loaves,  and  yellow  flowers,  with  ovate  spreading  petals.  Mr. 
Baker  describes  a  plant,  believed  to  be  the  same,  as  having  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  leaves  in  a  rosette,  15  to  18  inches  long,  and  about  1^ 
inches  broad  iu  tho  middle.  Panicle,  very  much  branched,  3  to 
4  feet  high  ;  flowers,  somewhat  sancer-shaped. 

15.  Y.  tortulata,  of  Baker.— I  only  know  this  from  Mr.  Baker's 


Eugland  (see  p.  133). 
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description.  Ita  native  country  appears  to  be  unknown.  Leaves, 
abont  forty  in  a  close  rosette,  18  to  21  inches  long,  when  fully 
developed,  by  14  to  15  lines  lines  broad  at  the  middle,  narrowed  to 
half  that  width  just  above  the  base;  apple-green;  always  retaining 
a  glaucous  tinge  ;  more  or  less  twisted  to  one  side  ;  point,  hard  and 
sharp ;  lower  side,  distinctly  rounded ;  margin,  distinct  and  quite 
entire.     Possibly  the  same  as  the  Y.  undulata  of  Martins. 

16.  Y.  pruinosa,  of  Baker. — Another  little  known  form.  Leaves, 
seventy  to  eighty  in  a  close  rosette,  26  to  30  inches  long  when  fully 
developed,  nearly  as  stiff  as  in  some  of  the  forms  of  gloriosa  ;  per. 
manently  clothed  with  a  glaucous  bloom,  sharp  pointed,  flat,  margin 
marked  with  a  distinct  brown  line.  The  flowers  of  this  and  the  last 
are  not  known  to  me. 

17.  Y.  acuminata,  of  Sweet,  "  Flower  Garden,"  2,  t.  195. — 
This  forms  a  very  short  stem,  and  is  in  many  respects  very  near 
gloriosa;  but  its  flowers  aro  less  showy.  Leaves,  fifty  to  sixty  in  a 
dense  rosette,  18  to  2 1  inches  long,  nearly  2  inches  broad  in  the 
middle,    narrowed  gradually  upwards  to  a  hard   brown  point,  deep 


20  feet  high — that  is,  including  the  inflorescence,  which  often  attains 
a  length  of  6  feet.  This  species  flowers  freely  in  sunny  situations, 
after  it  has  reached  a  certain  age,  but  plants  from  suckers  are  usually 
some  years  before  they  flower.  The  trunk  branches  after  flowering, 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  old  specimens  many  times  branched, 
forming  very  heavy  heads,  which  should  be  supported.  It  is  very 
variable,  though,  perhaps,  not  more  so  than  the  other  species  of  the 
genus,  but  its  varieties  are  better  known.  The  ordinary  form  or 
type  has  upwards  of  100  leaves  in  a  dense  tuft,  21  to  30  inches 
long,  and  3  inches  broad  at  the  middle,  in  luxuriant  specimens, 
narrowed  gradually  upwards  to  a  brown  sharp  point,  and  downwards 
to  Ij  to  li  inches  above  the  base,  green  or  slightly  glaucous  when 
3'Oung,  very  rigid,  even  the  outer  older  ones  remaining  erect  ;  face, 
concave,  with  longitudinal  folds ;  margin,  entire,  with  a  distinct 
brown  line  ;  panicle,  3  to  6  feet  long,  according  to  the  vigour  of  tho 
plant,  not  downy  or  hairy  ;  flowers,  large,  among  the  handsomest  of 
the  genus,  almost  globular  or  goblet-shaped,  when  the  petals  are 
incurved ;  petals,  oblong,  narrowed  into  a   point  at   the  top,  from 
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green,  slightly  glaucous  when  young,  the  face  more  or  less  concave 
throughout  the  entire  length,  edge  marked  with  a  distinct  brown 
line,  ascending  or  spreading,  not  recurved.  Panicle,  1  to  5  feet  high, 
with  several  short  ascending  branches  ;  flowers,  cream-white,  more 
or  less  tinged  with  dull  purple.  Mr.  Saunders  st:ites  that  this  is  a 
slow-growmg,  shy-flowering,  though  quite  hardy,  plant  in  the  neigh, 
bonrhoodl^  of  London.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  native  of  the  Southern 
United  States,  and  was  introduced  early  in  the  present  century. 
Sweet  figured  it  in  1838. 

Section  II.— Caulescentes. 
18.^  Y.  gloriosa,  of  Linnfous.^This  is  certainly  tho  most 
majestic  and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus,  as  it  was  the  first 
introduced,  having  been  in  cultivation  ever  since  1596.  It  o-rows  in 
drifting  sands  along  the  coast  from  Florida  to  North  Carolina,  where, 
according  to  Chapman,  it  forms  a  stem  from  2  to  4  feet  hi^h  •  but 
in  favourable  situations  in  this  country,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
the  whole  plant  from    10  to  15  feet,  or  occasionallv,  I  am  informed. 


2.V  to  3  inches  deep,  the  inner  ones  from  1  to  Ij  inches  broad,  the 
outer  ones  narrower,  and  distinctly  banded,  or  more  or  less  tinged 
with  bright  red  down  the  back ;  or  sometimes  the  flowers 
are  almost  a  pure  white,  seedlings  varying  much  iu  this 
respect.  Several  have  been  distinguished.  Y.  minor,  of  Carriere, 
sometimes  called  rubra  and  superba  in  gardens,  is  a  very  showy, 
flowered  dwarf  form,  that  flowers  freely  when  small.  Y.  glau. 
cescens,  of  the  same  writer,  differs  mainly  from  the  type  in  its 
decidedly  glaucous  foliage.  Y.  superba,  of  Ha  worth,  and  the  "  Bot. 
Reg.,"  t.  1,090,  has  smaller  more  rigjd  leaves  than  the  typo,  and  a 
short  dense  panicle.  Y.  mollis,  of  Carriere  has  longer,  less  rigid 
leaves  than  the  type.  Finally,  Y.  recurvata,  of  Baker,  has  the  outer 
leaves  recurved,  and,  in  other  respects,  being  intermediate,  between 
gloriosa  and  recurvifolia. 

19.  Y.  recurvifolia,  of  Salisbury,  in  the  "Paradisns  Londi- 
nensis,"  t.  31. — This  is,  perhaps,  better  known  in  gardens  under  the 
name  of  pendula,  of  Siebold ;  but  the  above  has  priority  over  all 
others.     It  is  also  called  recurva,   reflexa,  and  japouica.     The  stem 
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of  this  sjjecies  does  not  grow  so  high  as  the  last,  bnt  it  is  usually- 
more  branched  ;  leaves,  very  numerous,  from  2  to  3  feet  long,  bright 
apple-green,  or  faintly  glaucous  when  young,  not  so  thick  in  texture 
nor  so  sharp.pointed  as  in  the  last,  but  becoming  distinctly  recurved 
with  age  ;  panicle,  3  to  4  feet  high  ;  flowers,  of  a  more  cylindrical 
shape  than  those  of  gloriosa,  exhibiting  the  same  variety  of  colour. 
This  highly  ornamental  species  inhabits  the  sea-coast  of  Georgia,  and 
was  introduced  in  179  i.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and,  perhaps,  the  best 
of  all  for  forming  clumps  on  the  lawn  and  general  purposes,  its 
reflesed  leaves  giving  it  a  less  stiff  and  formal  appearauce  than  its 
congeners.  Mr.  Saunders  says  this  is  not  a  very  free.flowering 
species;  but  my  experience  of  it,  in 
favourable  situations,  is  quite  the 
reverse.  Y.  rufo-cinata  is  a  variety 
in  which  the  leaves  are  distinctly 
margined  with  a  reddish-brown. 

20.  Y.  Ellacombei.  —  This 
species  or  variety  was  named  by 
Messrs.  Osborne  in  honour  of  the 
Eev.  H.  N.  Ellacombe,  of  Bitton 
Vicarage,  whose  collection  of  this 
genus  is  very  rich.  Its  origin  is 
obscure ;  but,  as  an  ornamental 
species,  it  is  highly  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  Saunders,  who  gives  a  figure  of 
it  in  the  "  Refugium  Botanicum." 
It  is  quite  hardy,  forming  a  short 
trunk,  with  rosettes  of  about  forty 
or  fifty  leaves,  which  are  from  2  to 
2J  feet  long,  and  IJ-  to  If  inch 
broad  at  the  middle,  narrowed  up. 
wards  into  a  brown  sharp  point 
somewhat  thinner  than  those  of 
gloriosa  in  texture,  all  spreading  or 
ascending,  permanently  glaucous, 
the  face  more  or  less  concave 
throughout,  not  plicate,  edge 
marked  with  a  distinct  brown  line  ; 
panicle,  a  yard  long  by  half  as 
broad ;  flowers,  pure  white,  with 
the  exception  that  the  outer 
petals  are  tinged  with  red  on  the 
back. 

21.  Y.  flexilis,  of  Caniero. — 
This  kind  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
not  cultivated  in  this  country,  at 
least  it  is  not  included  in  any  of  the 
nursery  catalogues  I  have  before 
me.  It  is  described  as  having 
a  short  trunk  and  bright  green 
leaves,  shining  as  if  varnished, 
faintly  glaucous  when  young,  when 
fully  developed  2  to  2i  feet  long  by 
about  l;i  inches  broad  at  the 
middle,  narrowed  gradually  to  a 
sharp  point,  the  outer  ones  grace, 
fully  reflexed,  margin  reddish- 
brown  ;  flowers,  pearl-white,  3 
to  3}  inches  long.  This  form 
probably  originated  in  French 
gardens. 

22.  Y.  gigantea,  of  Lemaire. 
— According  to  the  description  in 
the  "  Revue  Horticole,"  this  istho 
largest  form  of  this  series.  It  has 
leaves  from  4  to  5  feet  long  and  3 
inches  broad  in  the  middle,  bright 
shining  green,  edge  whitish  ;  pani- 
cle, 2  feet  long,  copiously  branched; 
flowers,  cream  -  coloured  ;  petals, 
3i  inches  long.  It  flowered  in  Verschaffelt's  colleotiou  at  Ghent, 
in  18.59. 

Ji3.  Y.  canaliculata,  of  Hooker,  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  t. 
5,»01.— A  Mexican  species,  thriving  only  in  warm,  sheltered  situa- 
tions.  Stem,  1  to  2  feeo  long  below  the  rosette,  3  to  4  inches  thick  ; 
leaves,  forty  to  fifty,  in  a  dense  rosette,  20  to  2  |.  inches  long,  2  to 
2i  inches  broad  at  the  middle,  very  strong  and  rigid  in  texture,  with 
a  very  strong,  sharp  point,  tlic  face  so  deeply  concave  as  to  bo  almost 
boat.shaped,  slightly  toothed  near  the  point,  marked  all  through  with 
a  very  distinct  brown  line,  colour  a  slightly  glaucous  green,  back 
moderately  Hoabrous  ;  panicle,  4  to  5  feet  high ;  flowers,  cream-whito, 
li  inoboa  dotp.    An  exceedingly  handsome  aud  distinct  species. 


24.  Y.  ensifolia,  of  gardens,  figured  in  "Refugium  Botanicum," 
Vol.  IV.,  tab.  318. — This  is  probably  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  it  is 
treated  as  a  greenhouse  plant  by  Mr.  Saunders,  though  doubtless  aa 
hardy  as  the  last.  However,  its  hardiness  has  not  been  tested,  and  so 
long  as  it  remains  rare  I  should  not  recommend  trying  it  out  of  doors 
through  the  winter,  except  in  the  very  warmest  localities  in  the  south- 
west. The  specimens  known  have  a  short  trunk,  very  thick  at  the  base  j 
leaves,  thirty  to  forty,  spread  over  about  a  foot  of  the  stem,  narrow, 
lanceolate,  (2  to  2^-  feet  long,  li  to  IJ  inches  broad  at  the  middle, 
narrowed  gradually  upwards  to  a  brown  sharp  point,  and  downwards 
to  half-an-inch  above  the  broad  base,  pale  glaucous  green,  similar  to 
those  of  gloriosa  in  texture,  the 
face  more  or  less  concave  through- 
out, the  edge  marked  with  a  dis- 
tinct brown  line  ;  panicle,  2  feet 
long;  flowers,  nearly  globular  in 
shape,  cream-white,  faintly  tinged 
on  the  outside  with  red. 

The  foregoing  is  a  very  im- 
perfect synopsis  of  the  hardy 
cultivated  Yuccas  ;  very  little 
having  been  added  to  our  know- 
ledge since  Mr.  Baker  wrote  in 
1870  ;  but  as  they  become  more 
generally  cultivated  it  will  be 
possible  to  get  more  together 
at  one  time  for  comparison 
and  description.  Several  other 
names  might  have  been  added, 
but  the  plants  are  either  not  in 
this  country  at  all  or  extremely 
rare,  and  we  have  no  informa- 
tion as  to  their  hardiness. 

W.  B.  Hemsley,  A.L.S. 
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A  Frenoli  Gardeners'  Or- 
phanage.— At  the  little  village  of 
Fresnes,  on  the  Lyon  railway, 
in  France,  stands  the  orphanage 
founded  by  M.  Esnault-Pelterie,  a 
lawyer,  for  the  children  of  gar- 
deners who  have  been  left  unpro- 
vided for.  The  organisation  of 
this  little  establishment  has  been 
simple  in  the  extreme.  Standing 
within  spacious  gardens,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  benevolent  founder, 
the  institution  affords  accommoda- 
tion to  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
children  who  are  lodged,  clothed, 
and  instructed  in  the  art  of  garden, 
ing  by  a  gardener  specially  ap. 
pointed  for  the  purpose.  Ten 
years  ago,  this  good  work  was  in. 
augurated  ;  aud,  since  then,  the 
establishment  has  sent  out  a  great 
many  young  men  trained  as  gar. 
deners,  who  have  had  little  difii. 
culty  in  obtaining  situations  as 
garden  assistants.  In  order  to 
mark  their  sense  of  M.  Esnault. 
Pelterie's  benevolence,  the  Central 
Society  of  Horticulture  of  France 
have  recently  sent  him  their  gold 
medal,  and  to  M.  Simon,  the  gar. 
dener  in  charge,  a  silver  one. 

New  Hybrid  Herbaceous 
Spirseas. — Some  Hybrid  Spiraeas 
of  a  very  interesting  character  have  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Willison, 
of  Whitby.  S.  palmata  was  the  female  plant,  but  all,  or  nearly  all, 
of  the  progeny  have  pinnate  leaves,  differing  much  among  themselves 
both  in  size  and  form.  Out  of  about  100  plants  flowering  this  year, 
which  have  bloomed  earlier  than  the  parent,  the  flowers  are  either 
white  or  pinkish.  One  of  tho  white-flowered  forms  has  the  pips  so 
much  larger  than  usual,  that  Mr.  Willison  suggests  it  might  be 
called  grandiflora.  Tho  value  of  these  seedlings  as  garden  plants 
cannot  yet  be  truly  estimated,  since  their  permanent  character  will 
scarcely  be  manifest, but  the  large. flowered  one  alluded  to,  and  some  of 
those  with  the  flowers  much  suffused  with  pink,  may  be  expected  to 
prove  pretty  ornaments  of  our  flower  borders. — "  Florist." 
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By  THOMAS  BAINES. 

Currants  on  Walls.— The  fruit  of  these  is  not  often  molested 
by  birds  whilst  they  have  bushes  in  the  open  ground  to  attack,  bat 
when  these  fail  the  wall  fruit  will  be  in  danger,  and  should  be  netted 
at  once.  By  this  means  a  supply  of  Currants  for  dessert  can  be  kept 
up  much  longer  than  it  otherwise  could  be;  they  will  hang  for  many 
weeks  when  grown  against  the  walls  of  buildings  or  anywhere  else 
under  copings.  When  grown  on  north,  east,  or  west  walls  they  come  in 
later  than  on  more  sunny  aspects,  and,  if  kept  dry,  will  afford  a  long 
succession  of  useful  fruit.  Wasps,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  are 
very  numerous  this  season,  and  should  be  guarded  against ;  a  ready 
and  certain  method  of  destroying  them  is  dipping  pieces  of  rag  in  gas 
tar,  placing  them  in  their  holes  at  night,  and  setting  fire  to  them,  at 
the  same  time  covering  the  hole  up  with  earth,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
fumes  escaping  ;  if  this  is  done 
effectually,  none  that  are  inside 
will  survive  ;  but,  as  quantities  of 
nests  exist  that  are  never  found, 
means  must  be  taken  to  trap  those 
that  molest  ripe  fruits.  Pluma, 
especially  Greengages,  are  their 
particular  favourites  ;  so  fond  are 
they  of  this  fruit  that  they  will 
often  attack  the  crop  before  it  is 
fully  ripe,  and  unless  they  are 
destroyed  scarcely  any  will  escape. 
The  most  effectual  traps  are  ordi- 
nary hand-lights  raised  on  bricks 
placed  near  the  foot  of  the  trees 
which  they  infest ;  put  a  few  of 
tljifi  fruits  which  the  wasps  have 
partially  eaten  inside  and  near  the 
top  of  the  hand-lights,  in  which 
there  should  be  an  opening  an  inch 
or  two  in  diameter,  through  which 
the  wasps  can  get ;  nine  wasps  out 
of  every  ten  that  are  attracted  by 
the  fruit-bait,  instead  of  departing 
at  the  bottom,  where  they  came 
in,  will  rise  to  the  top  of  the  glasa 
and  find  their  way  out  through  the 
small  aperture  alluded  to  ;  but,  to 
prevent  their  getting  away  another 
glass,  similar  in  size  and  shape  and 
quite  tight,  must  beput  on  the  top 
of  the  first ;  here  they  will  be  con. 
fined  until  they  die.  Wide-mouthed 
bottles,  filled  with  sweetened  beer 
or  treacle  and  water,  hung  in  the 
trees,  will  also  catch  great  numbers 
of  them,  and  may  be  employed  in 
addition  to  the  hand-light  traps. 

Flower  Garden. — Continue 
to  go  over  the  beds  regularly,  in 
order  to  remove  dead  flowers  and 
discoloured  leaves  ;  this  applies 
particularly  to  Pelargoniums, 
which,  if  not  attended  to  in  this 
manner,  look  shabby ;  peg  down 
the  shoots  of  any  other  plants  that 
require  that  attention,  so  as  to 
cover  the  ground  evenly.  In  most 
places  the  surface  was  further  from 
being  covered  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  month  than  it  usually  is  at  the  end  of  Jane,  and, 
as  perfect  regularity  without  any  blanks  is  a  most  essential  point  in 
this  system  of  gardening,  everything  should  bo  done  that  tends  to 
make  the  appearance  of  the  summer  flower  garden  as  perfect  as 
possible.  If  the  weather  becomes  dry  Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks 
should  bo  supplied  with  manure-water ;  quick-growing,  gross-feeding 
plants,  such  as  these,  can  scarcely  be  overdone  with  stimu- 
lants of  this  kind,  which  may  also  be  given  to  them  strong.  The 
drainings  from  the  stable  and  cow-shod  manure-heap,  with  about 
twice  their  volume  of  water,  will  not  be  too  much.  Asters,  that  are 
vigorous  and  coming  into  flower,  and  also  Zinnias,will  be  much  benefitted 
by  similar  applications.  The  cool,  moist  weather  that  we  have  had 
throughout  the  summer  has  been  much  against  the  progress  of  tender 
bedding  plants,  but  it  has  had  an  opposite  effect  upon  most  hardy 
herbaceous  subjects.  Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  Campanulas,  Poten. 
tillas,  scarlet  Lychnis,  Chelones,  and  a  host  of  other  fine  summer 
flowering  subjects,  have  been  beautiful.     Delphiniums  have  thrown 
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up  successional  blooming  shoots  that  promise  more  tlian  an  ordmary 
amount  of  autumn  flower,  and  will  be  much  improved  by  the  removal 
of  all  bloom-stems  as  they  go  out  of  flower  where  seed  is  not 
required.  Gather  the  seeds  of  Sweet  Williams,  Wallflowers,  Fox- 
gloves.  Snapdragons,  and  similar  subjects,  as  they  ripen,  and  put 
them  in  paper  bags,  labelled  sothat  there  may  be  no  mistake  at  the 
time  they  are  required  for  sowing. 

Houses.— Vineries.— Where  ripe  Grapes  are  hanging  wasps 
are  here  more  destructive  even  than  out  of  doors,  domg  senoiis 
damage  in  a  very  short  time  if  they  are  not  prevented.  IVIany  con- 
trivances are  resorted  to  to  stop  their  ravages,  such  as  putting  the 
bunches  in  muslin  or  paper  bags,  but  these,  at  best,  are  but  halt 
measures,  for  the  wasps  often  eat  their  way  through  ;  and  it  the 
weather  becomes  very  damp  later  on  before  the  insects  are  got 
rid  of,  a  few  berries  often  become  mouldy,  and  when  the  bunch 
is  so  deprived  of  air  and  ot  bght, 
the  whole  very  soon  decays.  In 
addition  to  this  the  operation  of 
putting  on  the  bags  destroys  the 
bloom.  A  much  more  effective 
plan  is  to  keep  the  wasps  out 
ot  the  house  altogether,  which  can 
be  done  by  nailing  hexagon  net- 
ting over  the  moveable  front  and 
roof-lights,  or  ventilators,  that  are 
opened  for  the  admission  of  air. 
This,  with  a  little  care  in  putting 
on,  so  as  to  leave  the  material 
loose  enough,  will  effectually  keep 
these  pests  at  bay,  without  ex- 
cluding the  necessary  air.  The 
woolly  nature  of  this  netting  pre- 
vents the  wasps  eating  their  way 
through  it,  as,  with  some  fabrics, 
they  will  do,  if  they  have  found 
the  fruit.  Vines  that  have  been 
allowed  to  start  of  their  own 
accord  in  the  spring  by  the  sun's 
power  will  at  once  require  the 
assistance  of  fire-heat  where  the 
means  for  its  application  exists, 
not  only  for  maturing  the  fruit 
in  time,  but,  for  what  is  of  equal 
importance,  ripening  the  wood  for 
another  year.  A  little  should  be 
turned  on  when  the  weather  is  at 
all  dull.  Where  fire-heat  cannot  bo 
applied,  not  an  hour  should  be 
lost  in  utilising  sun-heat.  Close 
the  houses  in  the  afternoon  as  soon 
as  the  thermometer  falls  to  80'. 
This  will  often  cause  the  tempera, 
ture  to  rise  to  100°,  which  will, 
at  this  end  of  the  day,  do  no  harm, 
but  much  good.  Give  air  early 
in  the  morning ;  a  little  by  six 
o'clock  will  do  much  to  prevent 
scalding  in  both  fruit  and  leaves. 
Have  suflicient  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  to  swell  the  berries  out 
and  to  keep  in  check  red  spider. 
This  applies  to  Grapes  that  require 
Hamburgh  treatment.  Where  Mus- 
cats are  grown  in  such  a  season  as 
the  present,  it  is  impossible  to  get 
them  into  satisfactory  condition  without  continuous  fire-heat,  at  all 
events  from  this  time  forward  until  ripe. 

Potatoes.— With  amateurs,  as  with  others  engaged  in  gardening 
pursuits,  the  question  of  the  greatest  importance  at  the  present 
time  will  be  how  to  deal  with  the  Potato  crop.  We  frequently  meet 
with  those  who,  when  disease  attacks  their  crops,  are  more  disposed  to 
stand  still  and  let  things  run  their  course  than  take  measures  to 
save  even  a  portion  of  them,  the  reason  assigned  being  that  numerous 
attempts  to  check  the  disease  in  past  years  have  utterly  failed. 
This  course  might  be  defensible  if  we  were  sure  of  the  weather,  from 
this  time,  being  dry,  for  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  disease 
makes  its  appearance  on  the  haulm  and  on  a  portion  ot  the  tubers, 
while  the  remaining,  and  often  the  greater  part,  is  not  affected. 
After  the  first  attack,  however,  should  the  season  continue  wet, 
seven.eighths  ot  the  whole  crop  generally  go  bad ;  whereas,  if  all 
the  early  and  second  early  kinds  had  at  once  been  taken  up  on 
the  first  appearance  of   the  disease,  a  large  portion  might  have 
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been  saved.  I  have  continually  found  it  to  be  no  easy  matter  to 
convince  people  that  Potatoes  will  keep  sound  equally  well  if 
taken  up  before  they  are  ripe  as  when  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground 
until  fully  matured  ;  yet  such  is  the  case,  even  if  the  tubers  are  so 
young  that  the  skin  will  slip  off  them  easily  when  touched  ;  this  I 
have  proved  by  repeated  trials  extending  over  at  least  a  score  of 
years.  If,  on  the  first  appearance  of  disease  on  the  leaves,  before  it 
has  extended  to  the  bottom  of  the  haulm  and  thence  to  the 
tubers,  the  latter  are  taken  up,  they  will  keep  as  sound  through 
the  winter  as  if  no  disease  had  been  prevalent  and  as  if 
left  in  the  ground  until  fully  ripe;  bat  Potatoes  thus  early 
taken  up  are  never  quite  so  good  in  quality  as  when  time 
is  allowed  for  thorough  maturation.  I  would  strongly  urge  the 
advisability  of  at  once  taking  up  all  early  and  second  early 
kinds,  putting  any  that  have  been  at  all  diseased  where  they  can  be 
turned  over,  in  order  to  pick  out  such  as  are  affected,  and  have 
escaped  notice  at  taking  up  time.  If  there  be  a  continuance  of 
wet  weather,  I  should  also  advise  that  late  varieties  for  seed  be 
taken  up  at  once  ;  but  for  this  purpose,  when  disease  is  prevalent, 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
main out  of  doors  to  green  in  the 
usual  way,  for,  although  they  may 
not  be  effected  when  lifted,  yet, 
if  exposed  in  this  manner,  they  will 
quickly  suffer  to  a  greater  extent 
even  than  when  they  were  in  the 
ground,  although  they  may  be  a 
considerable  distance  from  any  that 
are  suffering  from  disease.  This 
shows  clearly  the  existence  of 
spores  in  the  air  when  the  disease 
is  rife.  The  removal  of  Potato 
crops  earlier  than  usual  will  admit 
of  a  much  larger  breadth  of  ground 
being  planted  at  once  with  Cab- 
bages, Cottager's  Kale,  or  other 
Winter  Greens. 

Spring  Flowers. 
Now  is  the  time  for  preparing 
the  various  kinds  of  Pausies  used 
in  spring  bedding,  beginning  by 
carefully  going  over  the  whole  of 
the  old  stock,  which  probably  had 
been  used  last  spring  and  removed 
hurriedly  from  the  quarters  it  then 
occupied  to  make  room  for  summer 
bedding  plants.  If  it  has  not 
already  been  done,  lose  no  time 
in  getting  in  plenty  of  cuttings ; 
for,  although  it  is  late  they  will 
3'et  root,  and  be  very  useful  in 
spring  for  filling  any  vacancies 
which  are  always  very  liable  to 
occur  during  the  winter  months 
in  the  beds  planted  in  autumn.  If 
seeds  of  any  kind  have  been  col- 
lected, sow  them  at  once  ;  although 
they  will  not  all  come  true  to  name, 
a  fair  percentage  will  do  so,  and 
by  letting  them  remain  in  the 
seed  beds  all  the  winter  they 
will  flower  early  in  spring.     Then 

select  such  as  are  true,  and  they  will  supply  cuttings  such  as  cannot 
be  taken  from  the  beds  in  the  early  part  of  spring.  These  will  be 
found  very  useful  in  the  succeeding  autumn.  It  generally  occurs, 
particularly  where  spring  gardening  is  extensively  practised,  that, 
when  planting  is  completed,  there  is  nothing  left  for  stock;  conse- 
quently  it  is  very  necessary  to  make  every  effort  for  the  supply  of 
this.  I  have  always  found,  in  my  expoinence  oE  spring  gardening  of 
this  kind,  that  the  stock  requires  much  more  attention  and  watchfulness 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year  than  that  of  summer  bedding  plants, 
and,  if  once  out  of  order,  it  is  not  a  very  easy  task  to  right  it  by  the 
time  it  is  wanted.  See  that  no  seedling  Daisies  spring  up  amongst 
your  stock,  or  you  will  experience  much  difficulty  in  detecting  the 
true  ones  in  autumn.  Various  kinds  of  Silenes  should  now  be  sown,  not 
forgetting  S.  pendnla  compacta,  which  is  a  lovely  variety.  Sow  also 
Limnanthes  Douglasii  and  grandifiora,  the  former  is  the  first  to  flower 
by  one  month,  but  gr,audiflora  is  the  most  showy.  Lasthenia 
californica.  Erysimum  Perofskianum,  Nemophila  insignis,  Saponaria 
calabrica  and  alba,  Myosotis  diesitifiora,  and  other  kinds,  should  now 
be  sown  ;  and  all  other  kinds  of  annuals  required  for  spring  flowering 
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of  which  there  are  others  omitted  here,  as  I  here  only  named  such  as 
I  know  to  be  quite  hardy,  and  may  be  depended  upon  for  a  spring 
display.  In  planting  Myosotis  dissitiflora,  I  find  it  a  good  plan  to 
partly  use  plants  from  cuttings,  and  partly  from  seed  planted 
thickly.  This  prolongs  the  time  of  flowering  greatly,  the  cuttings 
flowering  first,  and  the  seedlings  succeeding.  By  sowing  them  now  in 
beds,  and  pricking  them  out  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to 
handle  on  ground  prepared  to  receive  them,  they  are  strong  plants  by 
end  of  September,  or  by  the  time  you  have  cleared  away  the  summer 
bedding  plants.  And  when  you  have  done,  lose  no  time  in  planting 
your  spring  flowering  plants.  The  system  of  bi-annual  planting,  to 
which  I  here  more  particularly  refer,  requires  great  care,  and 
much  labour  and  attention.  What  I  have  written  above,  refers  to 
late — March,  April,  and  May — displays  of  spring  flowers,  and  not  very 
early  spring  flower  gardening,  which  would  require  quite  a  different 
class  of  plants. — George  Beech,  Castle  A^hlvj. 

Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure  Ground. 
As  soon  as  cuttings  of  Pinks,  Picotees,  Double  Wallflowers,  &c.,  are 
well  rooted  they  should  be  planted 
out  where  they  are  intended  to 
remain,  either  in  beds  or  in  patches, 
as  may  be  desired.  It  is  always 
advisable  to  do  this  soon,  so  that 
the  plants  may  become  well  esta- 
blished before  winter  sets  in ;  but, 
previous  to  turning  such  plants 
out,  the  soil  should  be  properly  pre- 
pared for  their  reception.  Pinks, 
Picotees,  Cloves,  and  Carnations 
succeed  best  in  a  tolerably  tenacious 
loamy  soil,  and,  if  the  natural  soil 
of  the  garden  be  deficient  in  this 
respect,  it  should  have  fresh  mate- 
rial added  to  it ;  at  the  same  time 
examine  very  carefully  the  fresh 
soil,  and  remove  wireworms,  should 
it  contain  any,  which  is  very  fre- 
quently the  case,  for  they  are  the 
most  deadly  foe  of  this  family  of 
plants.  When  a  good  strain  of 
Sweet  Williams  is  obtained,  this  can 
generally  be  perpetuated  by  seed 
saved  from  the  very  best  blooms, 
but  it  is  at  the  same  time  advisable 
to  perpetuate  unusually  fine  varie- 
ties by  cuttings,  and  if  these  were 
inserted  under  hand-glasses  when 
the  plants  first  came  into  flower, 
they  will  now  be  rooted,  and  may 
be  planted  out.  All  such  plants 
may,  if  desired,  be  planted  as  single 
specimens  on  the  herbaceous  border, 
but  they  are  much  more  effec- 
tive when  massed,  or  formed  into 
beds.  Where  cuttings  of  choice 
Pansies  are  well-rooted  the;:"  may 
also  now  be  planted  out.  Such 
plants  rejoice  in  a  tolerably 
rich  or  well  -  manured  soil,  and 
a  somewhat  shady  situation.  The 
various  kinds  of  Brompton  and 
Queen  Stocks  may  also  be  planted 
out  now,  and  will  succed  in  any 
tolerably  good  garden  soil.  AVhen  it  is  desirable  to  have  Ten-week 
and  intermediate  sorts  in  flower  early  in  spring,  the  present 
is  a  suitable  time  to  sow  the  seeds,  and  a  portion  at  least  of 
the  plants  should  be  potted,  when  strong  enough,  and  kept  in  cold 
pits  or  frames  during  winter.  Look  over  beds  of  seedling  Holly- 
hocks as  soon  as  they  are  in  flower ;  pull  up  all  vrorthless  varieties, 
and  increase  promising  seedlings,  as  well  as  named  kinds  by  cuttings, 
or  eyes,  to  the  extent  they  are  likely  to  be  required.  The  Phlox 
Drummondii  is  one  of  the  mo.st  charming  of  annual  flowers  when  a 
good  strain  is  obtained,  and  to  prevent  this  from  deteriorating,  it  is 
necessary  to  look  carefully  over  the  beds  or  plantations  of  such 
plants,  and  weed  out  interior  varieties.  This  practice  should  be  pur- 
sued with  all  annual  and  biennial  flowers,  such  as  the  various 
Dianthuses,  Sweet  Williams,  Mignonette,  Wallflowers,  Zinnias,  &c. 
■ — indeed,  seed  should  never  be  gathered  promiscuously  from  such 
plants,  or  the  strain  will  be  sure  to  deteriorate.  In  oven  the  most  exten- 
sive establishments  only  a  limited  quantity  of  seed  of  such  plants  will  be 
required,  and  it  is  always  advisable  to  select  and  mark  the  very  best 
flowers  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  seed  for  the  following  season's 
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supply.  Continue  to  increage,  by  cuttings,  the  necessary  stock  of 
bedding  Pelargoniums  for  next  year's  embellishment ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  avoid  by  all  means  despoiling  the  flower  beds  for 
this  purpose,  which  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  if  the  surplus 
'  stock  was  planted,  as  directed,  in  the  reserve  garden  for  this  pnr. 
pose.  Now,  when  the  weather  is  somewhat  dry,  allow  no  plants  nor 
beds  to  suffer  in  any  degree  for  want  of  water,  as,  if  this  is  not 
attended  to  when  necessary,  such  plants  as  the  Verbena  and  the 
Calceolaria  will  soon  become  unhealthj'.  The  wet  and  comparatively 
cool  weather  has  been  favourable  to  the  healthy  development  of  the 
Calceolaris ;  although,  ia  some  gardens,  the  cultivation  of  this 
fine  bedding  plant  has  been  discontinued  on  account  of  its  liability 
to  become  diseased  or  to  die  suddenly  off,  and  this  circumstance  is 
to  be  regretted,  as  there  is  no  plant  of  similar  colour  belonging  to 
any  other  family  of  plants  which  can  equal  in  beauty  the  numerous 
varieties  of  the  yellow  Calceolaria,  for  which  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
find  substitutes.  Probably  the  best  will  be  found  among  the  various 
kinds  of  yellow  bedding  Pansies.  The  best  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  is  a  variety  named  Harris's  Yellow  Bedder,  which  was 
raised  some  years  since  by  a  nurseryman  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
This  variety  is  of  a  remarkably  dwarf  and  compact  habit  of  growth, 
exceedingly  floriferous,  is  unaffected  by  the  brightest  sunshine, 
remains  uninjured  by  rain,  and  continues  to  bloom  for  nine  or  ten 
months  out  of  the  twelve.  Attend  carefully  to  the  various  routine 
operations,  and  endeavour  to  maintain  the  greatest  degree  of  order 
and  neatness  in  all  departments  of  the  gardens  and  grounds. — - 
P.  Grieve,  Culford,  Bury  St.  Sdmunds. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

The  improved  state  of  the  weather  has  saved  our  fruit  crops,  and 
also  the  trees  themselves.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots,  are 
now  looking  as  vigorous  as  they  usually  do  after  one  of  the  most 
genial  of  summers,  and  the  fruit  is  swelling  rapidly,  and,  though  late, 
will  be  unusually  fine.  If  nailing,  stopping,  and  laying-in  bearing 
wood  for  next  year  has  not  yet  been  completed,  let  such  operations 
be  done  at  once,  in  order  that  the  trees  may  reap  the  full  benefit  of 
the  brighter  days  we  are  now  having.  Many  kinds  of  Apricots  will 
now  be  readj'  for  gathering ;  this  is  best  done  early  in  the  morning  ; 
and,  as  the  slightest  bruise  will  cause  the  fruits  to  decay,  due  care 
should  be  exercised.  If  placed  in  a  cool  airy  room  they  will  keep  for 
at  least  a  week  after  being  gathered.  Early  Pears,  such  as  Jar. 
gouelle.  Citron  des  Carmes,  Beurre  de  I'Assomption,  and  Williams's 
Bon  Chretien,  should  not  be  allowed  to  ripen  fully  on  the  trees,  as,  in 
such  cases,  the  flavour  is  never  so  good  as  it  is  when  the  fruit 
is  gathered  early  and  ripened  in  the  frnit.room.  These  varieties 
are  now  all  ripe  enough  to  gather ;  but,  where  there  is  a 
good  supply  of  any  of  them,  their  season  may  be  prolonged  by 
gathering  them  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  as  they  then  come  in  for 
use  successionally.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  early  dessert  Apples, 
such  as  Early  Harvest,  Joanneting,  Irish  Peach,  and  Devonshire 
Quarrenden.  Many  kinds  of  Plums  are  now  ripening  fast,  and 
those  for  preserving  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  in 
order  to  prevent  unnecessary  exhaustion  of  the  trees;  any  that  are 
to  be  kept  for  dessert  will  have  to  be  protected  from  both  wasps  and 
birds.  From  new  plantations  of  Strawberries,  which  are  now  growing 
freely,  all  runners  should  be  removed,  and  the  ground  should  be 
frequently  stirred  and  cleared  of  weeds.  As  soon  as  the  supply 
of  plants  for  forcing  and  making  new  beds  has  been  obtained,  clear 
away  all  runners  from  old  beds,  and  fork  up  the  soil  between  the 
rows,  but  not  so  deeply  as  to  injure  the  roots.  The  excessive  wet 
which  we  have  had  has  caused  an  undesirable  second  growth  of  Apples 
and  Pears,  both  of  which  should  be  at  once  pinched  or  stopped  back, 
in  order  to  induce  the  formation  and  development  of  fruit  buds. 
Auy  trees  growing  too  vigorously,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
fruiting  shyly,  should  now  be  "  noted,"  and,  at  the  proper  time,  have 
some  of  the  superabundant  roots  removed,  an  operation  which  never 
fails  to  induce  greater  frnitfulness. — W.  WiLDSMrrn,  Heckfield. 


Tomatoes  and  Wasps,  &c.— Some  say  that  Tomatoes  prevent 
w.asp3  from  entering  fruit-houses,  and  a  correspondent  of  "  Moore's 
Rural,"  says — "  Set  a  Tomato  plant  into  each  hUl  of  Cucumbers,  Melons, 
and  Squashes,  and  you  will  have  no  trouble  from  the  striped  hugs  that  are 
so  destructive  to  these  plants.  The  plants  can  be  tied  to  stakes,  and  if 
well  pruned  when  large,  both  subjects  can  proceed  with  their  fruiting 
without  deb-iment  to  one  another." 

M.  Thieus  is  an  enthusiastic  horticulturist.  He  knows  each  flower  in 
his  garden,  and  treats  it  as  a  personal  friend.  'The  little  semi-circular 
pleasure-ground  at  the  back  of  his  mansion  in  Paris  is  tended  by  two 
gardeners.  The  master's  ideal  is  so  high  that  thoy  scarcely  suffice  for  the 
work.  There  is  no  fresher  or  more  delicious  spot  in  Paris  than  this  oasis. 
Birds  are  encouraged  to  settle  in  it.  The  Commune  did  not  destroy  the 
old  trees.  But  a  fine  Poplar  and  Mountain  Ash  were  killed  by  the 
demoUtion  dust. 
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THE   POTATO   DISEASE. 

This  set  in  this  season  ten  or  twelve  days  before  its  usual  time, 
but  only,  or  at  least  principally,  in  gardens  that  were  close  and 
confined.  During  the  last  four  years  I  saved  my  Fortyfolds,  without 
having  one  diseased  tuber  amongst  them,  merely  by  having  lifted 
them  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  July ;  but  this  year  the 
disease  set  in  before  I  had  my  early  sorts  up,  and  they  are 
now  affected  as  much  as  the  others.  I  cannot  but  admire 
the  perseverance  of  Mr.  Worthington  Smith  and  others  in 
discovering  resting  spores,  &c. ;  but  how  did  they  get  upon 
mj'  Fortyfolds,  that  had  been  grown  free  from  them  for  four 
years  previously,  and  were  planted  this  season  a  long  way  from  any 
other  Potatoes  ?  Nevertheless,  they  are  now  covered  with  disease. 
Now,  as  to  the  so-called  new  disease.  I  may  just  say  that  it  ia 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  "  curl,"  which  was  the  precursor  of 
the  more  fatal  disease  forty-two  years  ago.  A  curious  instance  of 
curl  happened  amongst  my  Potatoes  this  season.  In  March,  I  had 
some  tons  of  Victorias  from  Scotland,  as  a  change  of  seed.  After 
preparing  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground  for  their  reception,  I  out 
into  sets  two  sacks  fnll ;  these  I  planted  by  the  side  of  some  of  my 
own  saving,  which  had  been  all  spread  out  and  sprouted  well 
before  planting.  The  freshly-cut  sets  grew  very  well,  but  many  of 
them  failed  and  came  up  full  of  curl.  Nevertheless,  they  appeared 
to  be,  upon  the  whole,  a  fair  crop.  I  prepared  another  piece — about 
a  quarter  of  an  acre — and  planted  five  rows  down  the  middle  of  the 
piece  with  the  cut  Scotch  seed,  which  had  been  kept  over  for 
a  week  or  more  after  having  been  cut  before  they  were  planted.  On 
each  side  of  the  five  rows  I  planted  five  rows  of  my  own  seed,  that 
had  been  spread  out  six  weeks  before  planting.  The  result  was  that 
the  cut  sets  from  end  to  end  of  the  long  rows — 100  yards  each — 
were  a  mass  of  curl,  whilst  the  other  ten  rows  showed  not  a  single 
symptom  of  it.  Now,  this  is  a  result  that  is  entirely  attributable 
to  keeping  the  sets,  some  time  after  they  were  cut,  in  a  sack,  so 
that  we  must  not  too  hastily  blame  our  friends  the  Americans  for 
the  curl.  I  have,  indeed,  several  kinds  of  American  Potatoes, 
including  the  Snowflake,  every  eye  of  which  I  used  as  a  set,  planted 
in  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  which  at  present  are 
simply  magnificent.  I  see  in  the  gardens  about  Weymouth,  where 
I  have  been  for  some  weeks,  that  late  kinds  appear  free  from 
disease ;  and  in  the  fields,  where  they  enjoy  both  sun  and  air,  they 
look  well,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  yet  been  able  to  examine  them,  are 
in  good  health.  John  Scott. 

Merriot,  Creivkeme, 


New  Varieties  of  Peas. — Allow  me  to  inform  "  Rambler  "  (see 
p.  157)  that  Laxton's  William  the  First  Is  superior  in  every  way  to 
gangster's  No.  1 ;  whilst  Omega,  only  growing  4  feet  high,  is  not 
only  one  of  the  best  flavoured,  but  also  one  of  the  best  coloured  Peas 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  ;  Veitch's  Perfection  is  good  only  in 
some  people's  hands  (for  seventeen  years  past  it  has  always  failed 
with  me) ;  Commander-in-Chief  and  G.  F.  Wilson  are  both  Peas  of 
great  excellence ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Dr.  Hogg.  When 
true,  British  Queen  is  certainly  good ;  but,  when  there  are  Peas  as 
good  which  only  grow  half  the  height,  I  maintain  that  they  should  be 
substituted  for  it. — R.  Gilbeet,  Burghleij. 

A  Second  Crop  of  Globe  Artichokes. — In  the  beginning 
of  last  June,  my  employer,  having  no  need  for  any  of  these 
till  about  the  end  of  August,  the  thought  struck  me,  one  day 
as  I  passed  a  patch  of  Globe  Artichokes,  that  the  beautiful  heads 
they  were  throwing  up  would  be  useless.  I  accordingly  told  one 
of  my  men  to  cut  the  stems  down  to  the  bottom  and  see  if  they 
would  throw  up  new  ones  in  the  autumn.  To  my  mortification,  when 
I  again  looked  round,  he  had  taken  a  scythe  and  mown  the  whole  ofi:, 
leaves  and  all !  However,  I  made  no  remark,  but  patiently  awaited 
the  result,  although  secretly  lamenting  their  decapitation.  I  am  now 
pleased  to  tell  you,  however,  that  they  are  growing  away  vigorously, 
throwing  up  fine  young  stems,  and  already  a  tew  of  the  heads  are  as 
large  nearly  as  my  clenched  fist. — A.  M. 

Experiment  with  the  Snowflake  Potatoes. — Thefollowing 
is  as  nearly  as  possible  a  correct  statement  of  the  results  that  have 
been  derived  from  planting  1  lb.  of  Snowflake.  I  dug  them  up 
because,  the  haulm  appearing  quite  withered,  I  thought  that  the 
tubers  were  ripe ;  nor  was  I  mistaken,  as  they  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  separated  from  the  parent  plant.  I  have  cooked  them, 
both  by  boiling  and  steaming  ;  the  latter  process  I  prefer,  and  am 
so  pleased  with  them,  that  it  is  my  intention  to  store  as  many  of 
them  as  I  can  for  seed,  but  not  to  plant  eyes  again.     They  were 
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planted  March  27, 1  lb.  being  weighed  off  ag  the  amount,  which  was 
cut  into  thirty-three  sets,  all  of  which  came  to  maturity,  and  were 
dug  on  July  29th.  The  time  that  elapsed  between  digging  and  planting 
was  124  days,  and  the  number  produced  was  233  tubers,  weighing 
451b.  61  oz.,  besides  54  tubers  which  were  not  weighed,  as  they  were 
under  1  inch,  making  a  total  of  287.  The  heaviest  produce  from  one 
set  was  2  lb.  10ioz.,the  lightest  8i  oz.,  giving  an  average  of  1  lb.6oz. 
The  soil  in  which  these  Potatoes  were  grown  was  loam,  and  the  sets 
were  planted  immediately  after  they  were  cut,  and  manured  on  the 
top.  The  rows  were  between  Raspberry.bedg,  and  had  a  north 
and  south  aspect.  Only  two  tubers  were  diseased.  The  ground  was 
not  cropped  last  year,  but  the  year  previous  carried  Carrots  and 
Parsnips. — John'  H.  Howard. 

Late  Peas  Sown  in  November. — If  late  Peas  are  sown  in 
November  in  the  same  way  as  early  sorts,  they  come  in  usefully  in 
the  following  summer.  We  sowed  a  number  of  late  kinds  last  season 
along  with  early  sorts,  and  they  came  in  for  use  from  the  second  to 
the  third  week  in  June,  and  were  of  much  service.  They  were  sown 
on  a  border,  in  rows  about  20  feet  apart,  allowing  the  stakes  to  give 
shelter  to  dwarf  kinds  which  were  sown  between  them,  as  well  as  to 
Lettuce,  Endive,  &c.  Those  which  did  best  were  Champion  of 
England,  Veitch's  Perfection,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  The  last  named 
were  very  fine,  and  lasted  longer  in  bearing  than  the  earlier  kinds. 
We  depend  on  those  planted  ont  from  boxes  for  our  main  early  crop ; 
but,  of  late  years,  we  have  fallen  back  on  the  old  system  of  sowing  in 
November.  Sevei-al  cats,  trained  to  live  in  the  garden,  keep  such 
crops  safe  from  rats  and  mice ;  and  ashes,  or  old  Mushroom  manure, 
placed  along  the  rows,  afford  good  protection  during  very  severe 
weather. — M.  Tempie,  Blenheim. 


THE    FRUIT    CROPS. 

SCOTLAND. 

Dumfriesshire. — Drumlanrig  Castle. — Upon  the  whole, 
fruit  crops  are  good  in  this  district.  Small  fruits,  such  as  all  kinds 
of  Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Strawberries,  are  unusually  abun. 
dant ;  Apples  are  a  good  crop  ;  Pears,  moderate,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Cherries,  except  MoreUos,  which  are  very  abundant. 
There  are  moderate  crops  of  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Plums,  but  the 
state  of  our  trees  and  the  climate  are  such  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  heavy  crops.  There  is  no  attempt  made  to  grow  Figs  upon 
the  open  wall.  Nuts  are  very  abundant  in  a  wild  state  in  the  woods. 
We  have  tested  some  thirty-six  varieties  of  Strawberries  here,  and 
find  some  that  we  have  proved  excellent  elsewhere,  to  be  worthless 
here.  Grove  End  Scarlet  ia  the  most  valuable  of  any  for  pre- 
serving. Indeed,  it  may  be  considered  a  pity  that  this  old  variety 
is  not  much  more  cultivated  than  it  is.  Of  the  larger  sorts,  the  best 
of  any  tried  here  for  this  soil  and  climate  is  Wizard  of  the  North. 
All  sorts  of  Gooseberries  do  well.  The  Raspberry  that  does  best  is 
Prince  of  Wales.  Lord  Suffield,  Stirling  Castle,  Croftaury, 
Catshead  and  Blenheim  Orange  Apples  yield  the  best  returns  here. 
Delicate  sorts  that  require  a  longer  season,  do  not  thrive  nor  ripen 
properly  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Pears. — D.  Thomson. 

Mid-IiOthian. — Dalkeith.  Park. — Fruit  trees  came  into  flower 
in  this  district  three  to  four  weeks  later  than  usual,  set  well,  and 
received  no  check  from  frost,  so  that  crops  generally  are  considerably 
above  the  average.  Strawberries  and  Currants  of  all  kinds  have  been 
very  abundant,  as  also  havebeen  Gooseberries  and  Raspberries.  The  rain 
came  just  in  time  to  swell  off  the  fruit  properly  ;  therefore,  all  small 
fruits  have  been  much  finer  this  season  than  usual,  and  we  had  a 
Bufificient  number  of  dry  days  to  gather  them  in  excellent  condition. 
On  the  light  soil  of  this  district  we  find  the  best  Strawberry  to  be 
Garibaldi  (ViscomtesSe  Hericart  de  Thury),  next  James  Veitch, 
Princess  Alice  Maude,  Lucas,  and  President  j  for  preserving  we  still 
grow  the  Roseberry,  but  Garibaldi  is  preferable  where  small  fruit 
is  not  an  object ;  Keen's  Seedling  does  not  succeed  out  of  doors,  but 
we  force  it  largely  and  find  it  by  far  the  best  for  that  purpose.  Our 
best  Black  Currant  is  the  Black  Naples;  the  best  Red,  Raby  Castle 
and  Red  Dutch  (Knight's) ;  the  best  White,  Cut-leaved  White 
Dutch.  Our  best  KaspbeiTies  are  the  Red  Antwerp  and  Fastolf.  Of 
Gooseberries  the  best  may  be  said  to  be  red,  Warrington;  gi'een, 
Walnut,  Whitesmith  ;  and  yellow,  Gipsy  Queen,  Hedgehog.  Green 
Gascoigne,  Golden  Lion,  Grown  Bob,  Early  Sulphur,  Ac,  are  also 
largely  grown  in  market  gardens.  Apples  and  Pears  are  an  excellent 
crop,  and,  with  a  few  weeks  of  warm  weather  to  ripen  them,  they 
jiromise  to  be  fine,  both  in  size  and  quality.  The  trees,  too,  are  very 
healthy  and  free  from  disease  and  insects.  A  few  of  the  best  Apples 
are  Cellini,  Ecklinville,  Lord  Sullield,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Reinetto 
du  Canada,  Tower  of  Glamis,  nawthorndeu,  Warner's  King,  Stirling 
Castle,   and    Keswick    Codlin.      Of  Pears  Williams's   Bon  Chretien, 


Marie  Louise,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre  Diel,  Jargonelle, 
Napoleon,  and  Hessel,  succeed  as  pyramids  or  standards,  and,  except 
the  last,  do  well  on  walls,  on  which  are  also  grown  Brown 
Beurre,  Easter  Beurre,  Beurre  Ranee,  Beurre  Superfin,  Beurre 
d'Aremberg,  Glou  Morcjeau,  Winter  Nehs,  &c.,  but  the  first  seven  are 
the  best  and  most  profitable.  Plums  are  a  good  crop  ;  Victoria  and 
Orleans  are  the  best  bearers,  but  Kirke's,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Jeffer. 
son,  and  Magnum  Bonum,  are  well  worth  growing,  and  also  the 
Shropshire  Damson.  Cherries  are  a  very  good  crop.  May  Duke, 
Black  Tartarian,  and  Elton  being  the  best ;  Morello  always  bears 
freely.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  open  walls  are  good  crops,  and  in 
an  average  season  ripen  well ;  the  best  Peaches  are  Stirling  Castle, 
Bellegarde,  and'  Barrington  ;  the  best  Nectai-ines  are  Elrnge,  Pine, 
apple,  and  Violette  Hative.  Apricots  are  a  heavy  crop — Moor  Park, 
Hemskirk,  and  Kaisha  being  the  best. — M.  Dunn. 

Oxenford  Castle. — Apricots  are  a  fair  crop,  though  by  no 

means  so  heavy  as  last  year  ;  the  fruit  will,  however,  be  larger,  and 
the  trees  more  vigorous,  the  late  rains  have  benefitted  them  very 
much,  though  it  has  done  injury  to  ripe  fruit.  The  sorts  most 
esteemed  hero  are  Moor  Park,  Hemskirk,  Breda,  Shipley's,  Kaisha, 
and  Musch  Musch,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named.  Of  Apples 
there  is  a  good  average  crop  ;  the  fruit  is  swelling  well  since  they 
got  rain.  Our  best  early  sorts  are — Keswick  and  Mauks  Codlin, 
Ecklinville  Seedling,  and  Lord  Suffield ;  later  sorts — Blenheim 
Orange,  Stirling  Castle,  Cellini,  Northern  Greening,  and  Yorkshire 
Green.  I  have  still  Blenheim  Orange  in  good  condition.  Of  sweet 
Cherries  there  is  a  large  crop,  somewhat  spoiled  by  the  close  moist 
weather  after  the  rain.  The  best  varieties  are — May  Duke,  Black  Tar. 
tarian,  and  Bigarreau,  the  latter  fine  but  shy  bearer.  Morello 
Cherries  are  extra  heavy,  fruit  small  in  consequence.  Our  sweet 
varieties  have  supplied  jam  and  bottling  fruit,  hence  MoreUos  are  not 
so  much  prized  as  usual.  The  crop  of  Gooseberries  is  extra  heavy, 
and  the  fruit  fine;  the  kinds  most  esteemed  are — Golden  Lion, 
Sulphur,  Hedgehog,  Porcupine,  Red  Captain,  Whitesmith,  and  War- 
rington. The  Plum  crop  is  light,  excepting  that  of  Victoria ;  our 
kinds  are — Greengage,  Washington,  Blue-gage,  Kirk's  Seedling, 
Guthrie's  late  Green,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay, 
and  Damsons  of  sorts,  Orleans,  &c.  Pears  are  plentiful,  but  are  not 
growing  well ;  our  favourite  sorts,  which  are  true  and  trusty,  are — 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Jargonelle,  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  d'Arem- 
berg, Crassane,  Marechal  de  la  Cour,  and  Gendesheim ;  many  other 
sorts  are  grown,  but  are  uncertain  or  worthless.  The  crop  of  Rasp, 
berries  is  large,  and  the  fruit  fine ;  the  ground  in  which  they  grow 
has  not  been  dug  for  twelve  years,  but  is  annually  mulched  with 
manure ;  the  same  with  our  Currant  and  Gooseberry  bushes.  Tliere 
is  a  good  crop  of  Strawberries  on  stiff  soil,  but,  when  light,  many  of 
the  successional  fruits  have  not  come  forward.  The  flavour,  how. 
ever,  has  not  been  quite  so  good,  owing  to  the  showery  weather 
experienced  when  ripe  ;  Keen's  Seedling  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
are  principal  varieties ;  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  and  Elton 
Pine  are  also  very  fine,  and  large  bearers. — A.  Andeeson. 

East  Lothian. — Prestonkirk. — Of  Apricots  there  is  a  good 
crop.  The  kind  chiefly  grown  is  Moor  Park.  The  Pear  crop  is  an 
average  one.  The  principal  varieties  grown  are  Jargonelle,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Winter  Nelis,  Flemish  Beauty,  Beurre 
Ranee,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien, 
Hessle,  Moorfowl  Egg,  and  Autumn  Bergamot.  Of  Plums  the  crop  ia 
very  poor — Kirke's  Jefferson  Washington,  Victoria,  Orleans,  Green, 
gage,  and  white  Magnum  Bonum  are  principally  cultivated.  The 
Apple  crop  is  very  good,  most  of  the  varieties  are  doing  well  here. 
Cherries  were  very  abundant ;  the  principal  varieties  being  White 
Heart,  May  Duke,  Morello,  Late  Duke,  and  Early  Black,  'fhe  crop 
of  Morello  Cherries  is  unusually  good.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
not  grown  out  of  doors  here.  Strawberries  have  been  very  plentiful 
and  good.  The  kinds  grown  here  are  President,  British  Queen, 
Dr.  Hogg,  Garibaldi,  Rifleman,  Ingram's  Late  Pine,  Elton  Pine, 
Keen's  Seedling,  and  Grove  End  Scarlet.  Raspberries  have  been  plenti- 
ful, especially  Prince  of  Wales.  Gooseberries  are  very  plentiful,  War. 
rington.  Ironmonger,  Hedgehog,  Whitesmith,  Sulphur,  and  a  few  of 
the  large  fruiting  varieties  being  grown.  Of  Red  Currants  the  crop 
is  an  average  one.  Red  Dutch  and  Raby  Castle  are  principally 
grown.  Of  the  White  varieties  there  is  a  fair  crop  ;  White  Grape  and 
White  Dutch  being  the  chief  ones.  Black  Currants  are  fairly 
plentiful  ;  Black  Grapes  and  Lee's  Perpetual  being  chiefly  culti- 
vated.    Figs  are  not  grown  out-of-doors  here. — John  Garret. 

Tynninghame. — The  fruit  crops,  as  a  rule,  are  very  heavy 

here  ;  some  of  the  Apples  and  Pear  trees  have  failed  to  bear  fruit, 
but  the  great  majority  of  these  are,  like  the  other  kinds  of  fruit, 
above  the  average.  The  size  of  tho  fruit  is  also  larger  than  usual.— 
R.  P.  BRoriiKUSTON. 

Ayrshire. — Culzean. — In  this  district  the  crop  of  all  sorts  of 
small  fruit  is   very  plentiful,   every  kind  being  above  the  average 
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except  Black  Carrants.  Wall  and  standard  fruita  of  all  descriptions 
are  very  abundant.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  varieties  that  bear 
and  ripen  well  here  : — Pears — Mario  Louise,  Passe  Colmar,  Williams's 
Bon  Chretien,  Windsor,  and  Gansel's  Bergamot.  Apples — Cox's 
Pomona,  Doonside  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Oslin  Pippin,  Ribstou 
Pippin,  Lord  Suffield,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Keswick  Codlin,  .and 
Manks  Codlin.  Plums — Kirk's  Blue,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Jefferson, 
Goliath,  and  Victoria.  Cherries — May  Duke,  Kentish,  and  Morello. 
— Daniel  MuiiH.iY. 

Renfrewshire. — Blyth.ewood. — From  the  amount  of  blossom 
shown  this  year,  on  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  in  oar  neighbour, 
bourhood,  a  heavy  crop  was  naturally  expected  ;  and  certainly  all 
kinds  of  small  fruits  have  been  very  abundant  and  fine.  Straw- 
berries were  fully  an  average  crop — Eclipse,  President,  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  and  Elton  Pine  being  our  best.  Apples  promised  a  heavy 
crop,  bat  are  dropping  off  considerably  ;  still  we  look  for  a  better 
return  than  we  had  last  year.  Pears  are  plentiful,  but  Apricots  and 
Plums  did  not  set  well,  and,  consequently  are  thin.  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Cherries,  are  good,  and  the  trees  much  more  promising 
than  they  have  been  for  the  last  three  years.  Potatoes  in  this 
district  look  remarkably  well,  being  a  good  crop,  and  of  fine  quality, 
with  no  signs  of  blight — John  Methvex. 

Perthshire. — Tullyallan  Castle. — Apricots  here  are  most 
abundant,  and  require  much  thinning;  Apples  ai*e  a  moderate  crop; 
of  Pears,  some  trees  are  laden,  whilst  others  are  nearly  bare  of  fruit ; 
the  Plum  crop  is  a  moderate  one ;  Strawberries  were  remarkably 
plentiful ;  and  Peaches  are  very  abundant.  The  crops  of  small  fruits 
of  all  kinds  are  excellent. — M.  Gilroy. 

Stirlingshire. — Drummond  Castle. — The  fruit  crops  here  are 
much  better  than  they  have  been  for  the  last  ten  years  ;  and,  as  far 
as  I  have  seen  or  heard,  they  are  good  in  most  parts  of  Scotland. — 
Roderick  M'Do.vald.  

IRELAND. 

Fermanagh.  —  Crom  Castle.  —  Strawberries,  Gooseberries, 
Raspberries,  Red,  White,  and  Black  Currants  are  abundant  and  fine; 
Pears  are  abundant,  both  on  walls  and  standards  ;  of  Apples  there  is 
a  good  crop ;  of  Plums  but  half  a  crop  ;  Cherries  are  abundant  and 
fine  ;  the  crop  of  Medlars  is  good  ;  Apricots  and  Figs  require  glass  ; 
Nuts  are  very  scarce.  During  the  ten  years  I  have  been  here  I  have 
not  seen  fruit  more  plentiful  and  fine  than  it  is  this  year. — R. 
Elwokthy. 

Sligo. — Markree,  Collooney. — We  have  excellent  crops  of 
Apples,  Pears,. Plums,  Cherries,  and  Peaches,  and  all  kinds  of  small 
fruits  are  both  plentiful  and  of  good  quality.  I  also  hear  favourable 
accounts  from  all  quarters  of  this  district.  From  some  cause  or  other, 
which  I  cannot  account  for.  Apricots  never  do  well  with  us.  The 
varieties  of  the  dMerent  fruits  which  scarcely  ever  miss  bearing  a 
good  crop,  let  the  weather  be  what  it  may,  are,  amongst  Apples, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Golden  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Keswick 
Codlin,  Yorkshire  Greening,  and  Northern  Greening ;  amongst 
Pears,  Benrre  Giffard,  Beurre  d'Amaulis,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien, 
Glou  Morcjeau,  Zephirin  Gregoire,  and  Knight's  Monarch  ;  amongst 
Plums,  Kirke's  and  Victoria  are  superior  to  all  others  here,  and  of 
Peaches  Royal  George  and  Noblesse  are  great  favourites  ;  amongst 
Cherries  we  consider  May  Duke,  Kentish,  and  the  Morello  the  most 

useful. — F.  BOTTOMEK. 

Waterford,  Lismore  Castle. — There  is  a  good  crop  of  Apples. 
Varieties  that  succeed  well,  and  are,  in  general,  good  bearers,  are 
Lord  Suffield,  Devonshire  Quarreuden,  Cellini,  Hawthornden  (old  and 
new),  Datch  Mignonne,  Sturmer  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins, Alfriston, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Manks  Codlin,  Hambledon,  Ecklinville  Pippin,  Lord 
Bnrghley,  and  Lewis's  Incomparable.  Of  Pears  there  is  an  average 
crop.  The  following  varieties  succeed  well  as  wall  trees : — Glou 
Morcjeau,  Marie  Louise,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Seckle,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Napoleon,  Beurre  Diel, 
Josephine  de  Malines,  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  and  Gansel's  Bergamot. 
Of  Peaches  there  is  a  very  good  crop,  with  few  exceptions.  Plums 
are  scarce.  The  following  are  the  best  varieties  : — Washington,  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  Victoria,  Jefferson,  Kirke's,  Prince  Englebert,  Diamond, 
Greengage,  Blue-gage,  Rivers's  Early  Prolific,  and  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  Cherry  crop  is  a  good  one.  The  following  are  first-rate  kinds  : 
— Bigarreau  Napoleon,  May  Duke,  Elton,  Black  Eagle,  Morello, 
and  Belle  d'Orleans.  Nectarines  do  not  succeed  here  so  well  as 
Peaches  ;  the  trees  are  tender,  and  the  wood  does  not  ripen.  The 
■following  varieties  are  the  most  satisfactory: — Hunt's  Tawny  (a 
certain  bearer),  Violette  Ilative,  and  Downton.  Apricots  are  seldom 
grown  in  this  district.  Of  Strawberries  there  is  a  good  crop.  The 
following  are  first-rate  sorts,  and  can  be  highly  recommended : — ■ 
President,  Amateur,  James  Veitch,  Dr.  Hogg,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  and  Sir 
C.  Napier.     We  invariably  secare  a  good  crop  by  thoroughly  water. 


ing  when  the  plants  are  in  blossom.  Small  fruit,  such  as  Currants, 
Gooseberries,  &o.,  are  abundant.  Nuts  are  not  generally  grown. — 
W.  Stone. 

Meath. — Headfort  House. — Figs  are  very  good ;  Apricots 
half  a  crop  ;  Apples  and  Pears,  very  good  ;  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
good,  but  late  ;  Strawberries  have  been  very  fine  in  some  places,  in 
others,  none;  Nuts, very  good;  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  good;  Rasp, 
berries,  good,  but  bad  in  flavour;  Cherries,  best  of  crops.  The 
Potato  crop  is  good  at  present,  but  disease  is  appearing  in  places  ; 
the  tubers  are,  however,  as  yet,  dry  and  clean,  and  have  every 
appearance  of  being  better  than  they  were  last  year. — Jon.\  Clews. 

Dublin. — Vice-regal  Gardens. — Apricots  hereabouts  are  a 
small  crop ;  they  showed  plenty  of  bloom  and  seemed  to  set  well, 
but  the  cold  east  winds,  together  with  continuous  wet,  checked  their 
growth,  and  ruined  all  prospects  of  a  crop.  Pears  on  walls  are  a 
moderate  crop  ;  those  on  standards  are  rather  under  an  average  crop ; 
free-bearing  kinds,  such  as  Marie  Louise,  Glou  Mor9eau,  Napoleon, 
Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  d'Amaulis,  Beurre  Hardy,  and  Beurre  Bosc,  are 
yielding  good  crops,  but  many  varieties  have  failed  altogether.  Of 
Apples,  autumn  varieties  are  plentiful,  but  good  winter  sorts  gene, 
rally  are  scarce.  Plums  are  a  thiu  crop  on  walls,  while  on  standards 
they  are  a  total  failure,  as  are  also  Damsons.  Cherries  are  under  an 
average  crop  ;  they  showed  abundance  of  bloom,  but  shed  their  fruit 
in  the  stoning  process  ;  Morellos,  that  are  usually  good  here,  are 
poor  this  season.  Out-door  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  a  scanty 
crop.  Figs  are  plentiful,  but  late,  which  is  nearly  equivalent  to  a 
failure,  as  here  it  is  only  the  first  of  the  crop  that  comes  to  maturity. 
Strawberries  have  been  a  heavy  crop  and  fine  in  quality,  the  fruit 
being  extra  large.  The  varieties  we  depend  upon  mostly  for  forcing 
and  for  a  general  crop  are — President,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  and  British 
Queen.  Small  fruits  of  all  sorts  are  plentiful  and  good.  Potatoes 
look  well  at  present,  their  haulm  being  particularly  robust,  but  their 
ultimate  safety  will  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  amount  of 
bright  sunshine  which  they  experience  during  the  present  month, — 
G.  S-Mrni. 

Wicklow. — Killruddery. — The  crops  of  Morello  Cherries  are 
abundant,  but  other  sorts  are  scarce ;  Plums  are  an  average 
crop,  except  Damsons,  which  are  scarce.  Apples  are  abundant  and 
good,  but  Pears,  although  they  are  plentiful,  are  inferior  in  quality. 
Strawberries  were  plentiful  and  excellent  in  quality.  Peaches 
grown  under  glass  are  abundant ;  of  those  grown  outside  there  are 
very  few.  Of  Walnuts  and  Pigs  there  is  a  heavy  croo  ;  Cob  Nuts 
and  Filberts  are  scarce.  All  small  fruit  is  abundant  and  excellent 
in  quality.  Our  soil  here  is  very  light  and  rich,  resting  on  blue  marl, 
position  very  low  ;  but  favourable  in  dry  summers.  The  varieties  of 
Apples  that  thrive  best  in  this  neighbourhood  are  ; — Dessert  kiuds — ■ 
Quarreuden,  Joanneting,  Kerry  Pippin,  Blenheim,  Early  Nonpareil, 
Red  Ingestrie,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Golden  Harvey,  and  Hubbard's 
Pearmain  ;  kitchen  kinds — Emperor  Alexander,  Lord  Suffield,  Golden 
Knob,  Hawthornden,  Mere  de  Menage,  Norfolk  Beefing,  Bess  Pool, 
and  Yorkshire  Greening.  Pears  —  Jargonelle,  Williams's  Bou 
Chretien,  Swan's  Egg,  Doyenne  d'Ete,  Marie  Louise,  Easter  Beurre, 
and  Beurre  Ranee.  Plums  : — dessert  kinds  —  Jefferson,  Kirke's, 
Ickworth  Iniperatrice,  HuUng's  Superb  (a  splendid  Plum),  Green, 
gage,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  ;  kitchen  kinds 
— Victoria,  Orleans,  Pond's  Seedling,  Goliath,  and  Early  Rivers. 
Cherries  —  Black  Tartarian,  May  Duke,  Elton,  Frogmore  Early 
BigaiTcan,  and  Morello.  Gooseberries  —Red,  Warrington  ;  amber, 
Ironmonger  ;  green,  Walnut  and  Antagonist.  Strawberries — Sir 
Charles  Napier,  Eclipse,  President,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Rifleman,  which  I 
imagine  will  do  well  in  this  locality. — Tnos.  P.Turner. 


WALES. 
Penllergare,  Swansea. — Apricots  are  not  grown  here  now,  aa 
they  very  seldom  fruited  ;  Apples  are  an  average  crop ;  Pears  are  a 
light  crop,  many  trees  being  without  fruit ;  of  Plums,  we  have  very 
few ;  Morello  Cherries  are  abundant ;  and  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
wo  have  good  crops.  Strawberries,  and  bush  fruit,  have  been 
abundant.  Tho  following  kinds  of  Pears  do  best,  viz.,  Conseiller  de  la 
Cour  and  Beurre  d'Aremberg  upon  walls ;  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  upon 
espaliers;  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  upon  pyramids;  Jargonelle  upon 
espaliers;  Beurre  deCapiaumont  upon  walls;  Duchesssed'Angouleme 
upon  pyramids ;  Hacon's  Incomparable  upon  espaliers ;  Marie 
Louise  upon  espaliers ;  Belle  de  Noel  upon  pyramids ;  Beurre 
d'Aremberg  upon  walls ;  and  Swan's  Egg  upon  espaliers.  The 
following  varieties,  generally  crack  and  shrivel  before  they  are  ripe, 
viz.,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Rauce,  Bishop's  Thumb,  Napoleon, 
Pius  IXth,  Baronne  de  Melo,  Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  and  Ne  Plus 
Meuris.  We  grow  about  thirty  varieties  of  Pears,  of  which  those 
named  in  my  first  list  always  produced  good  crops  in  favourable 
seasons,  and  the  fruit  is  of  good  flavour.  The  other  varieties  bear 
well,  but  never  can  be  depended  upon  for  dessert.     Our  soil  is  a  stifli 
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loam,  rather  shallow,  resting  upon  clay ;  the  position  is  high 
sloping  towards  the  east,  and  well  open  to  the  south.  Apricots  and 
Plums  are  no  good  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  is  said  that  where 
Rhododendrons  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  common  soil  Apricots  will 
not  thrive.  Is  that  true  ?  Rhododendrons  grow  here  in  the  natural 
soil,  qaite  rampantly,  both  in  the  woods  and  in  open  situations. — 
John  Nuxns. 

Dynevor  Castle. — Apricots  do  not  do  well  on  open  walls  here. 
Of  Apples,  some  trees  have  yielded  good  crops,  others  none.  The  Pear 
crop  is  good  on  walls,  but  Pears  are  not  much  growu.  Of  Plums  on 
walls,  the  crop  is  light ;  of  Strawberries,  very  good  ;  of  Cherries, 
few  are  grown.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  a  good  average  crop. 
The  Pig  crop  is  good,  and 
small  fruits  of  all  kinds  are 
plentiful.  Walnuts  are  scarce, 
but  Hazel  Nuts  are  abundant. 
The  undermentioned  are  a  few 
of  the  kinds  of  fruit  that  do 
well  here: — Apples — Keswick 
Codlin,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Herefordshire  Pearmain,  Wel- 
lington, Syke  House  Russet, 
Wheeler's  Russet,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  and  August 
Pearmain.  Pears — Napoleon, 
Brown  Beurre,  Beurre  Clair, 
geau.  Winter  Crassane,  Beurre 
Bosc,  Beurre  Diel,  Yan  ilons 
Leon  le  Clerc,  Marie  Louise, 
and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. 
Plums — Victoria,  Greengage, 
Coe's  Grolden  Drop,  Diamond, 
Kirke's  Round,  and  Wash, 
ington.      Peaches  —  Royal 

George,    Red    Magdalene,  ,   _ 

Barriugton,  and  Late  Admir.  ^ 

able. — James  Ticehukst. 


ENGLAND. 
Additional  Reports. 
Middlesex.—  Sion 
House,    Brentford.  —  We 

have  hereabouts  abundance  of 
Apples,  Plums,  Walnuts,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  kinds  of  fruits. 
Market  gardeners  in  this 
neighbourhood  are,  in  some 
instances,  using  props  to  their 
fruit  trees,  so  abundant  are 
the  crops.  Peaches,  Necta. 
rines,  and  Apricots  are  excel- 
lent on  open  walls  ;  Groose. 
berries  cracked  much  through 
excessive    wet. —  J.    Woo  d. 

liRIDGE. 

Ox  on. — Grreat  Tew, 
£ustone. — Fruits  of  all 
kinds  here  are  this  year  good. 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and 
Cherries  are  plentiful ;  Straw, 
berries,  too,  have  been  abun. 
dant,  but  were  much  spoiled 
by  the  rains;  CutbiU's  Prince 
of  Wales  is  an  excellent  late 
kind,  which  we  have  now 
(Aug.  fi)  in  daily  use.  Rasp, 
berries,  and  Red,  White,  and 
Black  Currants  are  abundant ; 
Walnuts  are  likewise  a  great 
crop  ;  Filberts,  good.  Of  Apricots  we  have  not  many  ;  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  fair  crops,  but,  having  a  good  large  orchard-house,  we 
do  not  pay  those  out  of  doors  that  attention  which  we  used  to  do.  In 
the  orchard-house  we  have  good  crops,  as  usual,  of  everything. 
After  eight  years'  experience  with  orchard-houses  I  would  advise  all 
who  intend  building  one  to  have  plenty  of  room  and  abundant  venti. 
lation  ;  our  trees,  which  are  mostly  in  pots,  are  grown  upon  Mr. 
Rivers's  plan.  We  gather  our  best  Apples  and  Pears  from  trees 
grown  in  this  way,  and  I  cannot  too  highly  recommend  the  single 
diagonal  cordon  Pears  on  which  the  fruit  is  much  liner  and  better  in 
flavour  than  that  grown  on  trees  trained  in  the  usual  way.  Some 
vertically  trained  do  also  equally  well.     I  do  not  think  the  autumnal 


Yucca  stricta  {"  Revuo  Horticolo  ").    See  p.  132, 


Raspberries  (red  and  yellow)  are  generally  in  cultivation  ;  we  have 
beautiful  crops  of  them  here  from  the  middle  of  October  onwards. — 

A.  MaC1'AI!L.\.\E. 

Sussex. — Petworth  Park.— Of  Apples  there  are  generally 
good  crops,  both  trees  and  fruit  looking  remarkably  healthy  and  well ; 
the  Pear  crop  is  not  so  heavy  as  last  year,  but  is  abundant  in  some 
places  ;  the  crops  on  wall  trees  and  pyramids  here  are  good ;  Plums 
and  Damsons  are  rather  thin,  but  some  of  the  wall  trees  bear  heavy 
crops ;  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  plentiful,  both  trees  and  fruit 
looking  healthy  and  well ;  of  Apricots  there  is  a  fair  crop,  but  not 
so  heavy  as  last  year,  the  fruit,  however,  is  fine ;  Currants,  Rasp, 
berries,  and  Gooseberries  are  each  and  all  abundant,  and  the  fruit 
fine,  but  a  large  quantity 
was  spoiled  by  the  late  wet 
and  cold  weather ;  Cherry 
trees  bear  heavy  crops,  and 
the  fruit  is  fine  on  wall  trees; 
standards  and  pyramids 
suffered  much  from  the  wet, 
more  than  half  the  crop  being 
spoiled,  except  that  of  Mor- 
ellos,  which  are  finer  and  more 
abundant  than  for  several 
years ;  there  are  some  very 
good  crops  of  Figs  in  this 
neighbourhood ;  Strawberries 
were  abundant,  and  the  early 
kinds  were  excellent,  but  later 
sorts  suffered  much  from  the 
wet ;  Filberts,  Cobs,  and  com- 
mon Nuts  are  very  abundant, 
there  being  heavy  crops  every- 
where; of  Walnuts  there  are 
heavy  crops ;  Medlars  and 
Quinces  are  rather  scanty; 
Mulberiies  are  plentiful;  the 
Cranberry  beds  here  are  cov- 
ered with  fruit ;  ont-door 
Grapes  are  plentiful  but  very 
backward ;  I  fear  they  will 
not  ripen  this  year.  For  the 
past  ten  days  we  have  had 
bright  hot  weather,  and  every, 
thing  has  improved  wonder, 
fully.  If  we  get  line  weather, 
some  fruits,  such  as  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  and 
Nectarines  will,  I  anticipate, 
prove  excellent  crops  this 
year. — Geo.  Bueese. 

Shropshire.— W  i  1 1  e  y 
Gardens,  Broseley. — 

Apricots  here  are  fine  in 
quality  and  abundant;  of 
Apples  we  have  large  crops  ; 
Pears,  too,  are  very  good,  as 
are  also  Cherries,  especially 
Morellos  ;  Figs  are  good  ;  and 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
good  in  quantity  and  promise 
to  be  fine ;  Strawberries  have 
been  a  moderate  crop,  and 
the  best  part  of  them  was 
spoilt  by  the  rains  ;  of  small 
fruits,  crops  are  very  good, 
and  the  fruit  is  fine  in 
quality  ;  Nuts  are  excellent, 
and  the  heaviest  crop 
we  have  had  for  years.  I 
may  add  that  all  hardy  fruits 
do  well  in  this  district,  especially  Damsons,  of  which  large  qantities 
are  grown  and  good  prices  realised  for  them,  in  many  instances 
amounting  to  double  the  rent  of  holdings. — W.  H.  Welch. 

Leicestershire. — Gopsall  Hall,  Atherstone. — Fruit  crops 
hereabouts  are,  upon  the  whole,  abundant.  Stone  fruit,  such  as 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  and  the  choicer  kinds  of  Plums  on 
walls,  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  Figs  are  also  plentiful  ;  but 
unless  we  have  fine  weather,  and  plenty  of  sunshine,  many  of  them 
will  not  ripen.  Strawberries  have  been  abundant,  but  they  sustained 
much  damage  from  the  heavy  rains.  Wo  lost  quite  three-fourths 
of  our  crops.  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries  are  plentiful, 
as  are  also  Pears.     Of  Apples,  wo  have  but  few  in  the  garden ;  but 
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in  many  orchards  they  are  abundant.  Cherries  have  also  been 
plentiful.  I  may  add  that  Potatoes  are  badly  diseased  ;  not  only 
early  sorts,  but  also  late  varieties.  The  haulm  is  fast  decaying, 
growth  is  permanently  checked,  and  nothing  but  a  continuance  of 
dry  weather  will  preserve  the  tubers  from  perishing.  The  American 
varieties,  all  of  which  I  grow,  are  as  bad  as  our  own  kinds. — J.  P. 

Hants. — Strathfieldsaye,  Winchfield. — Hardy  fruit  crops 
vary  considerably  hereabouts ;  Apples  are  a  fair  crop,  but 
Pears,  generally,  are  less  than  half  a  one.  This  I  attribute 
to  the  severe  frost  which  we  had  on  the  2ifch  of  April,  when  the 
trees  were  in  full  blossom — Marie  Louise,  Althorpe  Crassane,  British 
Queen,  Beurro  Capiaumont,  Beurrc  d'Araanlis,  Beurro  Hardy,  and 
Beurro  Clairgeau  suffered  least.  Many  years'  observation  has 
convinced  me  that  those  named  are  not  only  among  the  surest  bearers, 
but  kinds  equal  in  quality  to  any  in  their  respective  seasons. 
Cherries,  especially  Morellos  and  Kentish,  have  been  abundant ; 
among  dessert  kinds  the  Black  Tartarian  is  by  far  the  best  here.  Plums 
on  walls  are  a  fair  crop  ;  Kirke's,  Greengage,  Jefferson,  and  Golden 
Drop  are  my  favourite  sorts.  Apricots  are  a  splendid  crop,  and  the 
fruit  is  unusually  fine  and  high. coloured  ;  Moor  Park  is  the  best,  but 
the  Royal  is  a  fine  fruit,  aud  nearly  three  weeks  earlier.  Peaches 
are  a  full  crop,  and  promise  to  be  fine  ;  we  cover  our  Peach  walls 
very  carefully  from  tlie  time  the  first  bloom  opens  till  the  beginning 
of  June.  Of  small  fruits,  Strawberries  and  Raspberries  have  been 
very  heavily  cropped,  but  much  of  the  fruit  has  been  spoiled  by  the 
excessive  rainfall.  Gooseberries  aud  Currants  having  suffered  much 
from  frosts  while  in  blossom,  have  been  thin  here  this  season. — 
James  Bell. 

Hertfordshire,  Rabley. — Apples  are  vei-y  plentiful  in  places. 
The  best  varieties  here  are  Quarrenden,  Hawthorudon,  Wellington, 
■  Wyken  Pippin,  Lord  SufBeld,  and  the  different  kinds  of  Pearmain. 
Tho  Pear  crop  is  also  a  good  one,  but  more  partial  than  that  of  Apples. 
The  best  kinds  are  Bou  Chretien,  Jargonelle,  Doyenne  d'Ete,  Doyenne 
du  Comice,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Winter  Nelis,  and 
Passe  Colraar.  Apricots  are  a  heavy  crop.  The  best  kinds  are  Moor 
Park,  Breda,  Shipley's,  and  Hemskirk.  Of  Peaches  there  are  very 
heavy  crops.  The  best  varieties  are  Bellegarde,  Early  Beatrice, 
Early  Louise,  Royal  George,  Stirling  Castle,  and  Violette  Hative. 
Nectarines  are  a  very  heavy  crop.  Those  that  have  done  best 
are  EIrnge,  Uardwicke  Seedling,  Downton,  Violette  Hative,  and 
Pitmaston  Orange.  Plums  are  most  abundant,  the  best  being 
Orleans,  Prince  of  Wales,  Victoria,  Kirke's,  Mitchelson's  Early,  and 
Jefferson.  Cherries  are  very  plentiful.  The  best  kinds  are  Circassian, 
Higarreau  Napoleon,  Frogmore,  May  Duke,  Kentish,  and  Morello. 
The  Strawberry  crop  has  been  a  very  heavy  one.  The  best  are  Sir 
G.  Napier,  President,  Dr.  Hogg,  Sir  Josejjh  Paxton,  and  Cockscomb. 
Raspberries  are  very  plentiful,  the  best  being  FiUbasket,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  Antwerp.  Currants  are  a  good  crop,  the  best  being  Lee's 
Prolific  Black,  Black  Naples,  White  Dutch,  Red  Dutch,  Grape, 
La  Versaillaiso,  and  Raby  Castle.  The  Gooseberry  crop  is  partial, 
but  plentiful  in  places.  The  best  varieties  are  Crown  Rob,  Rough 
Red,  Ironmonger,  and  Champagne.  The  crop  of  Medlars  is  good, 
the  best  being  Dutch  and  Nottingham.  Nuts  are  abundant,  and  so  are 
Walnuts  in  places.  The  crop  of  trainees  is  partial.  The  Damson  crop 
is  most  abundant,  and  Mulberries  plentiful.  Figs  are  a  very  good 
crop ;  the  best  kinds  being  Brown  Turkey  and  Brunswick.  'Taking 
the  fruit  crop,  as  a  whole,  it  is  the  most  abundant  I  ever  remember. 
The  trees  are  in  a  most  healthy  condition,  and  promise  to  perfect 
their  fruit  thoroughly.  The  crops  ai-e  in  good  condition,  free  from 
blight,  and  more  healthy  at  this  season  of  the  year  than  is  generally 
the  case. — E.  Ben.nett. 

Yorkshire. — Thorpe  Perrow,  Bedale. — Apples  here  are  very 
plentiful,  the  trees  in  many  places  being  quite  borne  down  with  their 
weight,  and,  where  not  thinned,  the  fruit  will  be  small,  especially 
the  finer  sorts  for  dessert.  Apricots  are  a  good  crop,  but  late  in 
ripening;  the  trees  suffered  so  much  during  the  winter  that  their 
branches  are  in  many  places  dying.  This  always  takes  place  here 
after  a  severe  winter.  Apricots  cannot  withstand  the  thermometer 
at  zero,  in  our  damp  climate.  Cberries  are  abundant,  especially 
Morellos.  Peaches  are  good,  but  late  ;  the  trees  suffered  a  little  in 
winter.  Of  Nectarines,  we  have  none  out  of  doors.  Pears  are  very 
abundant,  and  have  required  a  groat  deal  of  thinning.  Filberts  and 
Nuts,  in  tho  hedge  rows,  are  plentiful ;  and  of  bush  fruit  of  all 
kinds  we  have  had  enormous  quantities.  Strawberries  have  been 
plentiful,  but  bad  in  flavour,  and  much  spoiled  by  the  wet.  Plums 
are  a  partial  crop.  The  sorts  which,  whtm  in  bloom,  stood  the  frost 
best,   are   the  Victoria,   Jefferson,   aud   Magnum  Bonum. — William 

CuLVEltWELL. 

Lancashire.  —  Huntroyde,  Burnley.  —  Currants,  Goose- 
berries, and  Raspberries  are  plentiful  crops  here,  and  the  fruit  is 
fine  in  quality.  Cherries  and  Plums  are  both  good  crops  ;  Victoria, 
Kirke's,  and  the  old  Greengage  do  best  in  this  locality.    Strawberries 


have  been  heavy  crops,  and  the  fruit  individually  fine ;  President  and 
Yates'  Seedling  succeed  best  with  us,  the  latter  being  the  only  variety 
grown  by  many  of  the  market  gardeners  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Pears  are  only  an  average  crop  ;  Marie  Louise,  Passe  Colmar,  Due 
d'Aremberg,  Glou  Morcjeau,  and  Autumn  Bergamot  are  amongst 
the  best  croppers  in  this  neighbourhood.  Apples  are  a  complete 
failure  ;  bloom  was  plentiful  enough,  but  when  the  young  fruits  set 
they  were  badly  attacked  by  a  maggot,  which  destroyed  fruit  and 
young  wood  too.  On  Apricots  and  Peaches,  protected  by  glass  lights 
in  spring,  we  are  able  to  secure  pretty  good  crops.  I  may  add,  that 
Potatoes,  up  to  the  present  date,  have  done  well ;  the  crops  of  them 
are  good  and  the  tubers  clean.  The  season  with  us  is  altogether 
three  weeks  later  than  last  year. — H.  Lindsey. 


THE  FUTURE  OP  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 
The  Council  report  that  they  have  obtained  from  the  Royal  Com. 
missioners  terms  which  will,  in  their  opinion,  free  the  Society  from 
its  difficulties.  The  present  agreements  between  the  Royal  Com. 
missioners  and  the  Society  are  so  complicated,  that  any  attempt  to 
deal  with  them  otherwise  than  by  way  of  modification  was  impossible 
in  the  time  which  the  Council,  without  risking  the  very  existence  of 
the  Society,  could  devote  to  the  negotiation,  and  a  question  of  some 
importance,  involving  the  construction  of  these  agreements,  is  still 
pending,  but  is,  as  the  Council  believe,  in  a  fair  way  towards  being 
settled  amicably.  The  nature  of  this  question  is  such  that  it  is  not> 
possible  to  explain  it  within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  report,  but  the 
Council  refer  to  it  inasmuch  as  it  has  necessitated  the  wording  of  the 
3rd  clause  of  the  proposed  first  agreement,  which,  to  those  Fellows 
who  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  relations  between  tho 
Corporations,  may  appear  obscure.  Two  new  agreements  are  pro. 
posed  to  be  made  between  the  Royal  Commissioners  and  tho 
Society.  By  the  first  the  Commissioners  absolutely  remit  the  pay. 
ment  of  the  £2,400  rent  now  due,  and  authorise  the  Society 
to  borrow  £7,000  to  pay  its  debts  and  repair  its  buildings ; 
and  if,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  they  shall  exercise  the 
power  given  to  them  by  clause  2,  they  must  take  upon  themselves 
this  £7,000  of  new  debt,  or  so  much  of  it  as  shall  not  have  been 
repaid,  out  of  what  would  have  been  their  own  rent.  The  Society's 
lease  cannot  in  any  case  be  forfeited  before  the  end  of  the  year  1878. 
It  cannot  be  then  forfeited  unless  tho  income  of  the  Society  for  that 
year  fall  short  of  the  amount  required  by  clause  2.  Even  if  such 
income  should  for  that  year  fall  short  of  that  amount,  there  can  be 
no  forfeiture  if  the  Society  shall  pay  its  rent  in  accordance  with  tho 
present  agreement ;  or  if  the  society  shall  next  year,  out  of  monies 
which  it  could  tender  as  rent,  reduce  the  new  debt  by  £2,400.  By 
the  second  new  agreement  the  Council  hope  to  obtain  part  of  tho 
French  Annexe,  the  garden  attached  thereto,  aud  a  new  entrance 
close  to  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  in  consideration  of  certain  conces. 
sions  in  respect  of  the  strip  of  land  lying  to  the  north. west  of  and 
outside  the  gardens,  which  they  believe  can  be  made  without  injury 
to  the  Society's  property. 

Tho  following  are  the  heads  of  proposed  new  agreement : 

1.  The  subsisting  agreements  to  be  continued  iu  full  force  where 
they  are  not  inconsistent  with  this  agreement. 

2.  The  Commissioners  to  have  the  power  of  determining  clauses  6 
and  7  of  this  agreement  at  the  expiration  of  the  third  year  from  its 
commencement,  if  the  income  of  the  Society  for  that  year,  from 
entrance  fees  and  the  subscriptions  of  fellows  and  other  annual  sub. 
scribers,  shall  not  amount  to  £10,000,  and  the  Commissioners  shall 
in  that  case  take  upon  themselves  the  repayment  of  the  sum  of 
£7,000,  hereinafter  mentioned,  or  so  much  thereof  as  shall  remain 
unpaid,  and  the  interest  thereof. 

3.  In  the  event  of  the  Commissioners  exercising  the  power  by 
clause  2  hereof  agreed  to  be  given  to  them,  they  shall,  notwith. 
standing  anything  herein  contained,  be  entitled  to  any  right  of  re- 
entry which  they  may,  prior  to  e.xercising  the  said  power,  acquire  by 
virtue  of  subsisting  agreements,  unless  the  Society  shall  in  tho  year 
1876,  out  of  monies  which  under  those  agreements  would  be  applic. 
able  to  the  payment  of  the  rent  thereby  reserved,  and  on  or  before 
the  day  on  which  such  rent  ought  to  bo  paid,  pay  in  respect  of 
interest  on,  and  in  reduction  of  the  principal  of,  the  said  sum  of 
£7,000,  the  full  sum  of  £2,400,  which  but  for  this  agreement  ought 
to  be  applied  in  the  payment  of  such  rent ;  in  which  case  such  con. 
ditional  right  of  re. entry  as  is  given  to  the  said  Commissioners  by  the 
subsisting  agreements  shall  be  deemed  not  to  have  arisen. 

4.  Save  in  so  far  as  their  claim  thereto  may  be  necessary  to  preserve 
such  right  of  re-entry  as  is  referred  to  in  the  last  clause,  the  Com. 
missioners  shall  remit  to  the  Society  the  sum  of  £2,400,  which  under 
the  subsisting  agreements  would  be  payable  as  rent  in  1876. 

5.  The  Society  may  borrow  such  sum,  not  exceeding  £7,000  as 
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stall  be  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  its  existing  liabilities  other 
than  its  debenture  debt,  and  for  the  thorough  repair  of  its  buildings 
at  South  Kensington. 

6.  The  Society  shall  not  accept  any  more  life  compositions  without 
the  written  consent  of  the  Commissioners. 

7.  Until  the  present  debenture  debt  of  the  Society  shall  be  fnlly 
paid  off,  all  sums  of  money  which,  under  the  subsisting  agree- 
ment, would  be  payable  to  the  Commissioners  as  rent,  shall  be 
applied  (a)  in  paynaent  of  the  interest  to  accrne  upon  such  sum  as 
may  be  borrowed  by  the  Society  under  clause  5  hereof,  and  in  repay- 
ment of  the  principal  monies  so  borrowed  until  they  be  fully  repaid  ; 
(b)  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  Commissioners  and  the  Society  in 
such  way  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  determined  by  the  Expenses 
Committee  and  be  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners. 

8.  Whilst  the  said  clauses  6  and  7  remain  in  force  the  Society 
shall,  on  the  authorised  bank  holidays  or  on  such  other  days  not 
exceeding  five  in  number  in  any  ono  year,  as  may  bo  agreed  upon  by 
the  Society  and  the  Commissioners,  admit  the  public  to  the  South 
Kensington  Gardens  free,  or  at  such  charge  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
Commissioners. 


INTERNATIONAL   EXHIBITION,    PHILADELPHIA, 

1876. 
In  the  following  circular  just  received  from  the  office  of  the  United 
States  Centennial  Commission,  90-1,  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  will 
be  found  a  classified  list  of  articles  which  will  assist  contributors  iu 
their  selection  of  exhibits,  and  also  afford  some  idea  of  the  accom. 
modation  to  be  found  in  the  department  devoted  to  horticulture. 
The  special  exhibitions  will  be  mostly  confined  to  local  contribu- 
tions, tender  exotics,  plants  in  bloom,  and  cut  flowers,  which,  on 
account  of  their  perishable  nature,  cannot  be  sent  from  long  dis- 
tances. Contributors  from  a  distance  must  rely  upon  the  oppor. 
tunities  they  can  have  for  planting  in  the  open  ground,  and  there  the 
space  for  a  fine  display  will  be  ample. 


Bureau  of  Horticulture. 

The  horticultural  building  occupies  a  central  position  in  a  portion 
of  the  park  set  apart  for  this  department.  The  grounds  are  con- 
veniently placed  and  beautifully  shaded  with  trees,  thus  offering  a 
variety  of  suitable  situations  for  the  contributions  of  ornamental 
plants  that  will  siicceed  best  in  the  open  air  during  the  summer 
months.  Plants  requiring  partial  shade,  and  others  that  prefer  the 
full  sunlight,  will  be  placed  iu  positions  best  suited  to  their 
nature.  The  conservatory  or  main  hall  of  the  building  (230  by  80 
feet)  will  be  planted  and  decorated  with  large  Palms  and  other 
(lopical  plants  by  this  department.  There  are  four  greenhouses 
attached  to  the  conservatory,  30  by  100  feet  each,  which  will  be 
allotted  to  exhibitors  of  choice  exotic  and  rare  hot-house  plants.  The 
buildings  will  be  heated  by  the  best  and  most  approved  system  of 
liot.water.  All  kinds  of  hardy  shrubs  and  trees,  tropical  and  orna- 
mental plants  suitable  for  the  decoration  of  the  garden  and  lawn  are 
in  demand  here,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  but  few  pur. 
chasers  for  rare  and  tender  exotics. 

The  following  will,  perhaps,  convey  some  idea  of  the  class  of 
pLants  referred  to  above  : — Arauearias,  Cupressus,  Cedars,  Tews,  and 
all  sorts  of  Coniferous  plants.  Hollies,  Aucubas,  Euonymus, 
Aralias,  Box,  and  other  choice  evergreens.  Khododcndrons,  Azaleas, 
Kalmias,  &c.  Aloes,  Agaves,  Yuccas,  and  Cacti  of  different  sorts. 
Palms,  Dracronas,  &c.  The  space  allotted  to,  and  accepted  by,  exhi- 
bitors for  the  display  of  such  ornamental  plants,  trees,  &c.,  as  above 
mentioned,  should  be  bordered  with  bulbous  roots,  such  as  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  and  other  early  flowering  kinds,  that  will  be  in  their  best 
condition  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  exhibition;  such  bulbs 
to  be  replaced  with  summer-blooming  plants.  Allotments  for  exhi- 
bitors in  the  park  and  grounds  will  be  prepared  and  made  ready 
this  autumn.  Conifers,  Rhododendrons,  and  other  choice  evergreens, 
should  bo  shipped  in  the  spring  of  1876,  and  ought  to  arrive  here 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  April,  and  be  placed  at  once  in  the 
position  assigned  them.  Bulbous  roots,  Roses,  &c.,  should  be  sent 
early  in  the  autumn,  and  planted  before  winter  sets  in.  Contri. 
butors  in  England,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  should  contribute  fine 
collections  of  bulbous  roots.  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Japan  Lilies,  &c.,  all 
of  which  are  in  great  demand  here.  Such  exhibits  as  those  last 
mentioned  could  be  consigned  to  this  department,  to  be  planted  in 
the  fall,  and  properly  cared  for  during  the  winter;  they  would 
bloom  and  be  in  their  best  condition  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of 
the  exhibition.  The  expenses  of  such  exhibits  would  be  very  small 
in  comparison  with  others  that  require  daily  attendance.  In  order 
to  enable  the  bureau  to  make  its  arrangements  complete,  and  have 
the  grounds  laid  out  and  made  ready  before  winter  sets  in,  it  is 


absolutely  necessary  that  applications  should  be  made  as  early  as 
possible.  (Signed)  C.  H.  Miller,  , 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Horticulture. 

Outdoor. — Ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  herbaceous  perennial 
plants.  Coniferous  plants.  Rhododendrons  and  other  ornamental  ever- 
greens, Roses  (showing  method  of  planting).  Ferns  (collections), 
Cactus  (in  varieties)  ;  new  plants  (with  statement  of  their  origin)  ; 
annuals,  and  other  soft-wooded  plants,  to  be  exhibited  in  successivo 
periods  during  the  season  ;  bulbous  and  tuberous-rooted  plants. 

Indoor. — Hothouse  and  conservatory  plants,  Orchids  and  para. 
sitic  plants.  Ferns — their  best  method  of  cultivation  under  glass  and 
in  Wardian  cases;  plants — the  best  methods  of  forcing  and  propaga- 
tion ;  succulent  plants — their  arrangement  and  culture;  aquatic 
plants — their  culture  under  glass  or  in  aquariums  ;  plants  used  in 
commerce — their  uses  and  application  ;  herbarium — botanical  speci. 
mens,  method  of  arrangement,  classification,  and  preservation; 
floral  designs,  bouquets,  &c.,  and  cut  flowers. 

Adornments  of  Horticulture. — Garden  statuary,  fountains, 
vases,  pedestals,  and  artificial  edging  for  the  parterre,  summer, 
houses,  artificial  rock,  grottoes,  caves,  &c. ;  window  gardening  as 
applied  to  dwellings. 

Garden  Requisites.  —  Horticultural  buildings,  propagating 
houses,  hot-beds,  &c. — the  best  mode  of  heating  them:  portable  or 
moveable  orchard-houses  and  Graperies,  park  seats,  chairs,  plant 
and  flower  stands  ;  ornamental  wirework,  viz.,  fences,  gates,  trellis 
bordering  of  flower.beds,  porches ;  utensils  for  portable  habitations 
of  plants,  viz.,  ornamental  flower-pots,  plant-boxes,  tubs.  Fern. 
cases,  &c. ;  stnictures  for  the  propagation,  culture,  and  forcing  of 
small  fruit. 

Implements  of  Gardening. — Instruments  of  operation  requir- 
ing more  skill  than  physical  force ;  tools  or  simple  instruments  for 
performing  operations  of  the  soil  as  applied  to  gardening;  instru- 
ments of  action  as  used  preparatory  to  operating,  viz.,  compasses, 
levels,  lines,  and  ground  measures;  instruments  of  designation, 
viz.,  labels  or  number  tallies  for  pot  plants  and  for  plants  in  the  open 
ground  ;  hanging  labels  ;  machine  for  transplanting  trees,  shrubs, 
&c.  ;  portable  forcing  pumps  for  watering  plants  in  greenhouses  ; 
methods  of  watering  the  garden  and  lawn. 

Art  and  Science  of  Horticulture. — Designs  for  the  laying 
out  of  gardens  and  the  improvement  of  private  residences.  Designs 
of  rustic  constructions  and  adornments  for  private  and  public 
grounds,  public  squares,  parks,  &c.,  showing  arrangement  of  com. 
mercial  gardens  or  nurseries,  and  for  the  parterre.  Examples  of 
planting  and  the  ornamental  grouping  of  trees,  plants,  and  shrubs. 
Treatment  of  water  for  ornamental  purposes.  Formation  of  lawns 
and  after  management.  Works  on  botany,  arboriculture,  and  horti- 
culture, landscape  gardening,  and  horticultural  engineering.  Models 
in  wax  of  flowers,  fruit,  &o.    Illustrations  of  plants  and  flowers. 


GARDEN  PARTIES  IN  PUBLIC  GARDENS. 

On  tho  invitation  of  Pi-incipal  Sir  Alex.  Grant  and  the  Senatus 
Academicus  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  upwards  of  3,000  ladies 
and  gentlemen  attended  a  garden  party  the  other  day  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens.  Rain  fell  in  somewhat  heavy  showers  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  entertainment — quite 
a  novelty,  by  the  way,  in  Edinburgh — would  be  shorn  of  half  its 
attractions  ;  but  the  weather  fortunately  cleared  up  before  the  hour 
of  reception,  and  the  afternoon,  though  not  brilliant,  was  fine  and 
cool.  The  party,  indeed,  proved  a  great  success,  the  guests  enjoying 
an  agreeable  promenade  in  the  beautiful  grounds  while  entertained 
with  a  concert  of  excellent  instrumental  music.  Sir  Alex.  Grant, 
Professor  Balfour,  and  others,  received  the  guests  on  their  arrival,  at 
tho  end  of  the  entrance  avenue,  just  in  front  of  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  Wellingtonia  gigantca,  planted  as  a  memorial  tree  in  1861  by  Sir 
Robert  Christison.  By  an  admirable  arrangement  of  Mr.  M'Nab,  the 
gardeners  attached  to  the  gardens,  were  employed  to  conduct  visitors 
through  the  grounds,  to  point  out  the  more  notable  plants,  and 
indicate  the  views  of  greatest  interest.  On  leaving  the  entrance 
avenue,  the  guests  wore  shown  over  the  Museum  of  Economic  Botany. 
Adjoining  the  Museum  is  the  class-room,  and  here  a  special  exhibi. 
tion  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Sadler,  Prof.  Balfour's  assistant.  Its 
chief  feature  was  a  collection  of  over  300  specimens  of  Fungi — the 
majority  of  them  British — some  modelled  in  wax,  and  others  the 
actual  plants.  The  arrangement  was  very  pretty— the  specimens 
being  placed  in  a  convex  bed  of  sand — and  the  collection,  which  is 
larger  than  has  ever  been  brought  together  in  Britain,  proved  exceed, 
ingly  interesting.  Among  the  most  curious  Fungi  were  "  Satan's 
Own,"  one  of  the  most  poisonous  of  the  Mushrooms,  and  an  immense 
Polyporus,    18    inches    long    and    26    inches    in   fjirth,  found  on   a, 
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White  Pine  tree  in  Canada.  Very  attractive,  too,  were  the  models  of 
the  microscopic  Fungi,  v?hich  cause  many  of  the  diseases  to  which 
trees  and  plants  are  liable.  In  the  same  room  was  laid  out  a  coUec. 
tion  of  plants  of  much  interest  to  medical  gentlemen.  Here  were 
specimens  of  the  insectivorous  plants,  sach  as  the  Dionaaa  and  the 
Drosera,  or  Sundew.  Among  the  medicinal  or  economic  plants 
were  the  Quassia,  from  which  the  well-known  bitters  are  extracted  ; 
Coffee,  Tea,  and  the  Eucalyptus  globulus,  or  Blue  Gum,  which  of  late 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  attention,  not  only  among  abori. 
cnlturists,  but  medical  men,  from  its  extraordinary  properties  in 
removing  malaria.  Then  there  were  the  Castor  Oil  plant,  the  Gum 
Tragacanth,  useful  in  pharmacy  ;  the  Jute,  so  largely  imported  from 
India  to  Dundee  for  sacking  and  other  purposes;  the  Guaiac  plant ; 
the  Cinchona,  from  which  quinine  is  obtained  ;  Drimys  Winterii, 
brought  from  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  very  useful  as  a  tonic  ;  the  Cinna- 
mon plant,  from  the  Brazils  ;  the  Oil  Palm,  from  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  ;  the  Arrowroot  jilant,  from  the  West  Indies ;  the  Bread- 
fruit tree  ;  the  Balsam  of  Peru,  a  very  rare  plant  in  this  country  ; 
the  Date  Palm  ;  the  Annotto  plant,  employed  for  dying  confections 
and  colouring  butter ;  the  Lemon  Grass,  which  yields  a  fragrant  oil ; 
the  Olivo  tree;  Barbadoes  Aloes,  extensively  used  by  chemists 
for  disguising  the  taste  of  drugs ;  the  Camphor  tree ;  the  Tobacco 
plant  and  the  Cotton  tree.  Further  on,  the  visitor  came 
across  a  curious  Mexican  Cactus,  which,  in  its  native  habitat,  affords 
sustenance  to  the  cochineal  insect  used  so  extensively  in  dyeing  ;  the 
Black  Pepper  and  the  Cabeb  Pepper  plants,  from  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago ;  the  Cow  tree,  the  juice  of  which  is  utilised  as  milk  in 
Demerara ;  the  Bichardsonia  scabra,  from  which  Dover's  powders 
and  other  medicines  given  in  fevers  are  made ;  and,  lastly,  the 
Ipecacuanha  plant,  also  used  in  fevers,  apropos  of  which  it  may  be 
jP'  mentioned  as  a  curious  fact  that  the  large  plantations  of  Ipecacuanha 
now  in  India  are  all  derived  from  plants  reared  in  these  gardens  and 
sent  out  to  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  Another  table  was  fur. 
nished  with  models  and  sections  of  flowers,  specimens  of  the  dry  rot, 
and  a  very  interesting  landscape  formed  naturally  on  a  plank  of  wood 
by  Fungi.  Microscopes  were  also  placed  at  the  command  of  the 
guests,  and  among  the  preparations  were  the  cells  of  leaves  of  the 
Anacharis,  commonly  called  the  American  Water-weed,  which  show 
iu  the  most  admirable  manner  the  movements  of  the  living  proto. 
plBsm.  Round  the  walls  were  hung  beautiful  coloured  drawings  of 
such  medicinal  plants  as  Squills,  Aconite,  Calabar  Bean,  Belladonna, 
Henbane,  Capsicum,  Jalap,  Senna,  Nutmeg,  Tamarind,  Squirting 
Cucumber,  which  sends  out  its  secretion  with  immense  force; 
Assafcetida,  Hemlock,  Sarsaparilla,  Eice,  Maize,  Millet,  and,  lastly, 
the  glorious  Victoria  Regia.  It  may  be  well  to  state  here  that 
this  unique  collection  was  opened  to  the  public.  Visitors  were 
next  conducted  into  the  long  range  of  glass-houses,  commencing 
at  the  east  with  the  Orchid-house.  Here  might  be  seen  Pitcher 
plants,  the  Lattice  plant  from  Madagascar,  with  leaves  like  a 
window  lattice ;  Sensitive  plants,  whose  leaves  creep  together  on 
the  slightest  touch,  or  even  when  breathed  npon  ;  a  curious  plant, 
with  a  dark  ruby,  mottled,  star-like  flower,  and  an  odour  like  that  of 
carrion.  In  the  next  house,  were  Sugar  Canes,  Bananas  in  fruit, 
tree  Ferns,  and  the  Papyrus  (the  Bulrush  of  Scripture).  A  tem- 
perate-house succeeded,  with  a  fine  collection  of  Ferns  and  similar 
plants.  In  the  fifth  house,  the  visitors  found  another  collection  of 
plants,  interesting  to  the  medical  student — such  as  the  Theobroma 
Cacao,  from  which  chocolate  is,  made;  the  Gutta-percha  tree,  the 
Paraguayan  Tea  plant,  which  is,  oddly  enough,  a  Holly,  and  in  no 
way  allied  to  the  true  Tea  plant ;  the  Bread-fruit  tree.  Cassia,  Cin. 
namon,  and  Pimento  ;  the  Marmalade,  Orange,  and  Citron  trees  ; 
the.  Tamarind,  the  Tallow  tree  of  China,  the  seeds  of  which  contain 
a  grease  very  like  animal  tallow  ;  the  Ginger  and  Gum-arabio  trees, 
and  the  Sacred  Banyan  tree  of  India.  Passing  through  several  other 
houses  containing  collections  of  Palms  and  ordinary  greenhouse 
plants,  the  visitors  reached  the  Australian-house,  with  its  Draca3nas 
and  Epacrises,  and  next  the  Heath-house,  where  South  African 
plants  are  displayed.  Among  the  latter  were  seen  specimens  of 
the  beautiful  crimson  Orchid,  Disa  grandiflora,  from  the  top  of 
Table  Mountain  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  large  tropical 
Palm.honses  were  next  visited,  and  the  collection  here,  which  is  the 
largest  and  best  in  the  United  Kingdom,  was  much  admired.  Leaving 
the  houses  the  visitors  wended  their  way  southwards  to  the  .arbo- 
retum, passing  on  the  way  the  general  collection  of  plants  ai-ranged 
according  to  their  natural  orders ;  and  from  the  high  grounds  of  the 
main  avenue  what  are  recognised  as  the  finest  peeps  of  Edinburgh 
were  duly  enjoyed.  Continuing  in  this  direction,  the  Pinetum,  with 
its  fine  collection  of  the  newest  and  best  Coniferoa,  was  surveyed,  and 
Tisitors  passed  on  to  the  rock-garden,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
its  kind,  and  a  never-failing  source  of  pleasure  alike  to  botanist  and 
amateur  gardener.  Between  the  rock-garden  and  the  herbarium  is  a 
beautiful  lawn,  and  here  gradually  all  the  guests  congregated.     In 


the  centre  of  the  lawn  was  stationed  the  band.  The  promenade  on 
the  smooth  sward  seemed  to  be  generally  enjoyed,  and  between  five 
and  six  o'clock  the  terraces  overlooking  the  lawn  and  the  Grass 
slopes  presented  a  gay  and  animated  appearance. 


THE  VEGETATION  OF  MADEIRA. 
Mk.  William  Longman,  in  an  article  iu  "  Eraser,"  for  August,  speaks 
enthusiastically  of  the  beauties  of  the  vegetation  of  Madeira.     Wo 
quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  a  long  paper  dealing  with  the  island 
generally  : 

No  one,  I  think,  has  adequately  described,  or  even  hinted  at,  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of  the  wide  expanses  of  golden  splendour  pro. 
duced  by  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  acres  of  Broom  and  Gorse  ia 
profusest  blossom,  of  the  marvellous  masses  of  colour — pink,  mauve, 
and  brick-dust  red — derived  from  Bougainvillea  bracts,  and  of  the 
wondrously  manifold  luxuriance  of  the  varied  garden  flowers. 

The  gardens  of  the  quintas,  which  are  almost  peculiar  to  the  south 
of  the  island,  are  often  exceedingly  beautiful.  They  are  usually  a 
blaze  of  colour.  Everything  grows  and  blossoms  with  a  luxuriance 
unknown  to  the  more  temperate — and,  may  I  add,  more  friendly — 
north.  Geraniums  grow  to  a  height  of  20  feet  and  more  in  a  few 
months,  and  must  be  cut  down  yearly  to  prevent  their  straggling 
into  useless  exuberance.  Strange  tropical  exotics  are  here  naturalised . 
Bananas,  Camphor  trees,  Nettle  trees,  Poinsettiaa,  Palms,  and  Gum 
trees,  with  many  others,  are  found  in  these  delicious  gardens  ;  while 
Lilies,  Daturas,  Bougainvilleas,  and  tlowers  too  numerous  to  mention, 
decorate  the  neighbourhood  of  every  house,  however  humble. 

But  oven  here — even  in  these  quinta  gardens — Nature  is  niggardly, 
or  rather,  has  not  had  time  to  do  for  Madeira  what  she  has  done  for 
larger  areas.  All  is  silence !  or  so  nearly  so  that  the  sounds  one  hears 
serve  rather  to  increase  the  oppressive  feeling  of  want  of  life  thau 
make  one  perceive  its  presence.  Hardly  a  bird  carols  forth  its  joyous 
son"-,  or  even  twitters  in  the  trees  ;  hardly  a  butterfly  flutters  among 
the  flowers,  hardly  a  beetle  crosses  the  path.  The  hum  of  bees  ia 
almost  unknown,  the  mysterious  harmony  of  myriads  of  buzzing 
insects'  winfs,  so  charming  iu  an  English  wood,  is  in  Madeira  never 
heard.     All  seems  silent,  all  seems  dead  ! 

The  neighbourhood  of  Santa  Anna  seemed  to  me  more  nearly  a 
realisation  of  the  poet's  Arcadia  than  any  place  I  had  ever  seeu. 
The  soil — now  full  of  Vines,  corn.  Yams,  Bamboos,  and  Sugar-canes, 
but  before  the  failure  of  the  Vines,  in  1855,  densely  covered  with 
Spanish  Chestnuts,  with  Vines  climbing  from  tree  to  tree — is  fertile 
beyond  imagination.  The  land  is  thickly  inhabited  by  a  quiet, 
peaceful  people,  capable,  however,  of  being  roused  to  fury.  Their 
picturesque  huts,  reminding  one  of  those  of  the  South  Sea  islanders 
in  Cook's  voyages — roofed  with  long.ridged,  steep-pitched  thatch, 
fenced  in  with  Bamboos,  surrounded  and  covered  with  Fuchsias  and 
Geraniums — almost  crowd  the  ground  ;  and  the  paths,  no  longer 
steep  and  stony,  but  smooth  and  of  a  rich  red  colour,  wander  among 
Chestnuts,  and  Vines,  and  hedges  of  Box,  Geranium,  and  Fuchsia, 
intermixed  with  Ferns  and  Mesembryanthemnms. 

We  made  an  excursion  to  the  Arco  San  Jorge,  one  of  the  many 
picturesque  ravines  of  the  northern  coast.  The  sea.sprinkled  rocks, 
as  we  descended  into  one  ravine  and  mounted  up  another,  were 
absolutely  painted  with  those  thick-leaved  plants  commonly  known 
under  the  name  of  House  Leeks  in  Eugland,  but  which  botanists 
describe  as  belonging  to  the  genus  Sempervivum  in  the  family 
Crassnlaceas.  They  grow  in  such  profusion  that  one  overlapped  the 
other,  and  with  a  luxuriance  unequalled  at  Kew  or  in  other  gardens. 
The  crown  of  an  ordinary  hat  inadequately  represents  their  size.  Their 
outer  tint  was  a  rich  brownish-red,  fading  insensibly  into  tender 
green  towards  the  centre,  where  the  leaves  formed  a  crown  of  the 
same  colour,  but  of  a  brighter  hue.  Few  were  in  flower,  but  the 
beauty  of  the  plant  ia  in  its  leaves,  and  not  in  its  flowers. 


DRAINAGE   OF    DWELLING    HOUSES.* 

TnE  evils  of  improper  drainage  are  best  observed,  said  Mr.  Eassio,  iu 
houses  that  have  been  from  time  to  time  added  to  until  the  cottage  has 
become  almost  a  mansion.  One  is  then  able  to  trace  the  first  awakeu- 
ing  up  of  the  inmates,  when  the  patrimonial  cesspool  has  filled  up 
and  choked  the  drains.  When  this  happened  in  villages,  all  that  was 
done  was  merely  to  partially  empty  the  receptacles  and  clean  out  the 
drains.  And  when  this  had  occurred  several  times,  and  the  sides 
caved  in,  a  new  dumb-well  was  sunk,  and  the  drains  led  into  it,  the 
old  pit  being  covered  up  with  a  stone.  It  was  cheaper  to  do  this 
than  to  fill  it  up  ;  and,  besides,  this  procedure  did  not  necessitate  the 
absence  of  the  family.     It  was  the  same  in  towns,  and  only  a  week 

•  A  Paper  read  by  Mr.  Baasie,  C.E.,  of  1,  Great  Winchester  Street,  London, 
before  the  Eainburgli  Meeting  o£  the  British  Medical  Association,  Aug.  6lh. 
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ago  I  laid  bare  in  a  west-end  London  house  three  cesspools  which  had 
been  dng  in  moat  brotherly  proximity,  and  abandoned  in  rotation  as 
they  filled  up  with  odour  and  filth.  Four  cartloads  of  nightsoil  were 
removed,  which  could  not  have  seen  daylight  for  half  a  century. 
Nor  would  it  now  had  not  the  rats  formed  runs  in  their  vicinity,  and 
allowed  horrible  smells  to  invade  the  house  by  way  of  a  long.for. 
gotten  back-drain.  The  reason  why  these  ancient  nuisances  are 
fonnd  inside  houses  in  towns  and  cities  was  not  because  they  could 
not  be  accommodated  outside  the  houue,  but  because  the  slops  from  the 
kitchen  and  bath  and  laundry  wastes  were  insufiicient  to  flush 
the  more  solid  wastes  outsides  the  walls.  In  nearly  every  case, 
too,  the  drains  were  of  brick,  laid  with  uneven  bed,  and  through  the 
joints  of  which  the  fluids  percolated.  We  will  take  an  instance.  A 
cottage  is  drained  into  a  cesspool  in  the  kitchen,  and,  when  that  is 
full,  another  is  dug,  until  the  place  is  honeycombed  with  them,  the 
sub-soil  saturated,  and  the  well  poisoned.  A  common  closet  is  used 
in  the  yard,  and  this  performs  the  same  evil  functions.  By-and-bye 
water-closets  are  introduced,  and  earthenware  pipes,  and  the  cesspool 
for  these  is  now  dug  down  in  the  garden,  with  a  lower  one  for  an 
overflow,  and  both  cemented  down,  air-tight  fashion.  There  is  no 
ventilation  either,  except  through  the  trapping  water  of  the  syphons 
at  the  foot  of  sink-waste,  soil-pipe,  or  rain-water  stack.  And  here  I 
may  say  that  the  drainage  into  a  cesspool  is  not  necessarily  dangerous 
— provided  only  that  the  waste-pipes  of  the  sinks  deliver  outside 
over  a  trap ;  provided,  too,  that  the  soil-pipes  are  carried  roof  hin-h, 
and  a  foul-air  withdrawing-cowl  fixed  upon  them ;  then  all  would  be 
well.  It  might,  in  some  cases  be  absolutely  necessary  also  to  ventilate 
the  cesspool  by  an  upright  shaft,  or  a  ventilating  charcoal  trap 
in  the  stone  cover,  and  it  might  even  be  wise  occasionally  to 
ventilate  the  march  of  the  drain.  Where  a  common  closet  is 
used,  an  earth  or  ash  closet  ought  to  replace  it.  The  next  difficulty 
arises  where  a  parish  sewer  is  put  in  the  main  road,  and  the  value 
of  the  land  enhanced  so  much  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
add  an  extra  wing  or  two,  to  convert  the  old  stables  into  servants' 
offices,  and  to  erect  new  stable  accommodation.  When  this  has 
happened,  sometimes  the  one-half  of  the  house  is  drained  into  the 
sewer  and  the  other  half  into  the  old  cesspools.  The  old  cesspools 
have  not,  however,  been  dug  up  in  the  basement  of  the  hoi;se,  nor 
the  urine  catch-pit  in  the  stables.  The  result  of  this  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine.  Even  should  the  whole  of  the  cottage  chrysalis,  but  now 
winged  mansion  be  drained  into  the  new  sewer,  it  is  just  possible 
that  the  drains  are  laid  without  fall,  or  with  backward  fall ;  syphons 
put  in  where  they  ought  not  to  have  been  ;  rectangular  bends  instead 
of  acute  ones,  and  a  ventilating  shaft  not  only  forgotten,  but  the 
sinks,  baths,  and  lavatories  taken  direct  into  the  drains :  and  the 
result,  if  not  disastrous  in  the  matter  of  health  to  the  inmates,  has 
proved  sufficiently  annoying  to  compel  the  dismissal  of  the  builder 
and  the  attendance  of  the  engineer.  It  is  very  easy  to  so  arrange 
tho  plan  of  a  house  that  tho  whole  of  the  wastes  shall  deliver 
immediately  outside  the  house,  and  to  have  nothing  but  the  outside 
wall  between  the  water-closets,  lavatories,  and  sinks.  When  it  is 
found  advisable  to  drain  tho  basement,  it  can  bo  disconnected  from 
tho  main  drain,  so  to  speak,  by  interposing  over  the  Junction  a  venti- 
lating shaft.  The  sink  and  lavatories  should  all  deliver  over  an  open 
chamber.  For  the  rest  the  walls  of  the  house  should  be  bnilt 
hollow,  and  protected  from  rising  damp,  also  by  a  proper  damp-proof 
course. 


Variegated  Jacob's  Ladder  (Polemonium  coeruleum 
variegatum). — In  some  soils  and  situations  this  plant  is  apt  to  get 
rusty-looking,  and  in  hot  summer  weather  ceases  to  grow.  A  good 
way  to  prevent  this  is  to  plant  it  in  its  permanent  position  in  April, 
keeping  the  roots  well  down  in  the  cool  soil,  with  which  should  be 
incorporated  a  little  fresh  cowdung.  We  treated  some  thus  this  year 
and  they  have  done  remarkably  well — much  better  than  usual.  We 
jiropagate  it  by  means  of  offsets  taken  off  abont  the  end  of  September, 
dibbing  them  in  3  inches  apart  in  light  sandy  soil  in  ground  Vineries, 
and  keeping  them  close  for  a  few  weeks  till  rooted.  There  they 
remain  until  spring.  If  the  weather  is  very  severe  we  protect  them 
with  a  mat  or  a  little  dry  litter.  Like  most  hardy  plants  used  for 
bedding  purposes  this  variety  of  Polemonium  dislikes  fire-heat  and 
coddling;  simple  treatment  is  best.  We  find  that  it  associates  well 
with  plants  having  pale  blue  flowers.  We  have  some  forming  centres  to 
small  circles  of  Blue  King  Lobelia  resting  on  a  groundwork  of  Mesem- 
bryanthcmum  variegatum.  Thus  treated  they  look  well  and  have 
been  much  admired. — 11,  J.  C,  Grimston. 

Budding  Trees  and  Shrubs. — The  principal  conditions  necessary 
in  bndding,  arid  worthy  of  particular  attention,  are  to  have  the  stocks 
growing  rapidly,  and  the  buds  to  bo  used  plump  and  fully  developed. 
Tho  Ash  sprouts  about  the  fence  corners  may,  according  to  a  corre- 
spondent of  "Moore's  llural,"  be  budded  successfully  with  White 
Fringe  (Chionanthns  virginioa).   The  suckers  from  Plum  trees  or  wild 


seedlings  should  be  budded  with  choice  sorts,  and  removed  to  the 
garden  next  year  if  desired,  or  let  alone  to  supply  some  traveller  with 
a  choice  morsel.  The  flowering  Almonds,  and  double  flowering  Plums 
and  Peaches  may  also  be  budded  upon  these  stocks,  and  beautiful 
little  trees  produced  ina  year  or  two  in  this  way.  Cherry  stocks  may 
also  be  employed,  not  only  for  the  different  kinds  desirable  tor  their 
fruit,  but  for  the  double-flowering  varieties  so  much  admired  for  orna- 
mental purposes.  Roses  may  also  be  budded  at  this  season ;  in  fact, 
the  budding-knife  can  be  employed  to  advantage  npon  hundreds  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  man  or  woman  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a 
garden,  and  not  know  how  to  propagate  the  various  kinds  of  plants 
by  bndding,  loses  many  a  chance  of  spending  an  hour  in  transforming 
an  inferior  plant  into  a  superior  one.  A  book  which  tells  all  about 
this  operation,  and  much  more,  costs  but  a  trifle,  and  the  infor- 
mation obtained  from  it,  if  put  to  practical  use,  will  be  worth  much 
to  any  family  possessing  a  garden.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  how  to 
do  a  thing,  even  if  one  never  does  it. 

Weeds  as  Water  Purifiers.— I  had  recently  a  striking  proof  of 
this.  Into  my  pond  runs  a  stream  of  25  gallons  per  minute  of  pure 
water  from  a  drain  12  feet  deep  which  I  cut  some  thirty  odd  years  ago. 
Weeds  will  grow  and  thrive  in  this  pond,  and  we  have  annually  to  rake 
out  large  quantities  of  them.  They  look  very  beautiful  as  they  grow  in 
the  pellucid  water,  which  is  used  for  household  purposes.  Said  a  visitor 
to  me  one  day,  "  If  you  had  a  pair  of  swans  your  pond  would  be  free  of 
weeds  ;  "  so  a  kind  friend  presented  me  with  a  pair,  and  very  soon  they 
cleared  the  pond,  pulling  the  weeds  up  by  the  roots  and  feeding  on  them. 
My  family  were  delighted  with  the  graceful  swans  and  the  removal  of 
weedy  obstructions  to  boating  j  but  although  the  pond  was  free  of  weeds, 
the  water  was  no  longer  pure  and  pellucid,  but  most  decidedly  muddy  in 
taste,  and  when  the  steam  issued  from  the  kettle  the  smell  of  mud  was 
unmistakable.  Well,  no  one  thought  it  could  be  the  swans,  but  at  last  I 
came  to  that  conclusion,  and,  despite  family  and  other  remonstrances, 
returned  them  to  their  original  owners.  After  a  short  period  the  weeds 
reappeared,  and,  as  they  increased  in  bulk,  the  water  gradually  resumed 
its  pellucidity  and  purity. — J.  J.  Mechi. 


Frogmore  late  Pine  the  Best  Strawberry  to  Resist  Wet.— This  is  also 
(see  p.  1C8)  tho  very  worst  variety  to  resist  fro«t,  its  flower  trusses  being  thrown 
up  so  much  above  the  foliage. — R.  Gilbebt,  Burr/hlt^if. 

Duke  of  Bnccleugh  and  Golden  Champion  Grapes.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  tell  me  the  difference  between  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  Grape  and  the 
Golden  Champion  ?  From  what  I  can  see  of  the  Duke,  it  appears  to  be  a  mere 
variety  of  the  latter. — J.  Sheppabd,  Woolverstone. 

Statice  Bonduelli  and  spicata.- These  pretty  Statioos  grown  in  48-sized 
pots  make  neat  little  decorative  plants  for  a  drawing-room  stand  or  the  green- 
house. They  are  easily  grown  and  form  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  plants 
usually  in  flower  at  this  season. — E.  Hobday,  Samaey  Abhry, 

Lee's  Prolific  Black  Currant.^After  three  years'  culture,  I  can  fully  endorse 
all  that  has  been  said  in  favour  of  this  Currant.  Not  only  is  the  fruit  very 
large,  and  the  plant  prolific,  but  the  flavour  is  such  a^  will  make  it  a  welcome 
addition  to  even  the  choicest  dessert. — Ferdinand  Globde,  Eppindorf,  Hamburgh . 
Carter's  Extra  Early  Premier  Pea.— Dr.  Koden  tells  us  that  ho  has 
found  great  merit  in  this  new  Pea.  It  came  into  use  after  Blue  Peter  and  Bijou 
(a  great  advance  on  Blue  Peter) .  It  makes  up  for  lateness  by  its  good  qualities. 
It  has  a  handsome  pod,  a  good  flavour,  and  is  18  inches  in  height. 

Potato  Disease. — This  continues  to  spread  with  alarming  rapidity,  and  I 
fear  that  the  greater  portion  of  our  earlj^  sorts  are  affected.  Nothing  but  tho 
best  drying  weather  can  avert  the  total  destruction  of  our  late  crops,  which 
have  hitherto  been  most  subject  to  its  virulence.— G.  Webtlahd,  Witley  Court. 
Cooking  American  Rose  Potatoes.— Will  some  of  your  readers  say  what 
is  tho  best  way  of  cooking  the  American  Rose  Potato  ?  Fine  large  specimens 
of  this  variety  are  brought  in  by  the  gardener,  but  when  they  appear  at  table 
they  are  uniformly  watery  and  inferior  in  quality  to  our  other  kinds.  At  what 
age  should  they  bo  used  ? — E.  T. 

Double-flowered  Lobelia  pnmila-- Grown  thickly  in  pans,  this  is  exceed- 
ingly eCTectivc  as  a  front  row  plant  for  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  Its 
small  bright  blue,  rosette-liko,  flowers  when  produced  freely  are  strikingly 
pretty.  If  the  edges  of  the  pans  are  covered  with  the  drooping  Sednm  carneum 
variegatum  the  eflect  is  charming. — E.  Hobday. 

Colouring  Peaches  (see  p.  I08). — Leaving  all  the  Peaches  on  the  top  of  the 
trellis  is  very  well  as  far  as  appearance  goes  j  but  a  practical  man  always 
leaves  some  underneath  for  succession.  I  grant  that  some  of  the  varieties  aro 
not  so  highly  painted  when  shaded  as  when  exposed,  but  pale  Peaches  are  bettor 
than  no  Peaches  at  all.  If,  however,  your  correspondent  plants  Dr.  Hogg  ho 
will  have  high-coloured  fruit  underneath  as  well  as  on  the  top, — R.  Gilbebt. 
A  Pretty  Edging  Plant. — In  Mr.  R.  Sims's  nursery  at  Foot's  Cray  there  is  a 
most  graceful  edging  composed  of  the  crisped  variety  of  the  Lady  Fern, 
known  as  tho  "  Garden  Parsley  Fern."  This  is  a  good  name  for  it  as  it  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  true  Parsley  Fern.  It  forms  an  admirable  edging 
to  beds  of  hardy  Ferns,  and  might  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  round  choice 
bods  or  groups  of  hardy  flowers  whore  the  soil  is  suitable. 

Double  Sneezewort  (Ptarmica  vulgaris  fl.  pi,).— Lot  me  recommend  all 
who  require  large  quantities  of  white  cut  flowers  through  the  summer  to  grow 
this  useful  herbaceous  plant.  Its  flowers  aro  small,  many  on  a  spiko,  double, 
and  pure  white.  The  plant  is  hardy  and  easily  cultivated.  At  Chilwell,  it  is 
found  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  of  cut  flowers,  and  is  used  largely  in  bridal 
bouquets. — N.  H.  P. 

Late  Peas.— These  have  all  grown  much  taller  than  usual— the  great 
quantity  of  rain  in  July  having  kept  them  growing  instead  of  filling  up  their 
jiods  as  quickly  ns  they  would  havo  done  with  more  sunshine.  Now,  however, 
they  are  all  yielding  abundant  crops,  and  are  entirely  free  from  maggots. 
Champion  of  England,  Champion  of  Scotland,  and  Excelsior  Marrow  are  flno 
varieties,  tho  two  last-named  being  best  left  untopped.  I  still  find  No  Plus 
Ultra  to  be  one  of  the  best  for  the  latoBt  crops  ;  it  is  now  growing  vigorously, 
and  yiolda  a  long  succession. — James  Ghoom,  lleuham. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :  change  it  rather  :  bnt 
Thb  Art  itself  is  Natuke." — Shalcespeare. 


THE  DIFFERENT  BACES  OF  HYDRANGEAS. 
At  the  present   time   several  of    the   species   and    varieties 
of  this  admirable  genus  are  in  bloom  in  the  large  temperate- 
house   at   Kew,   and   serve  to   show  what    may  be  effected 
■with  them  in  the  hands  of  a   skilful   cultivator,  not  alone  in 
growing  fine  specimens  of  existing  varieties,  but  also  in  raising 
new  ones.     It   is,   perhaps,  not  generally  known  that  most  of 
the   forms   in  cultivation  are    varieties    of  the  familiar  old 
Hydrangea  Hortensia,  and  that  they  originated  in  Japanese 
and  Chinese  gardens,  but   such  appears  to  be  the  case.     Dr. 
Maximowioz,  who  has  had   opportunities  of   studying  them 
both  in   China  and   Japan,  and  who  introduced   some   fine 
varieties  into  Europe,  which  have  been  distributed  from  the 
Botanic  Garden  at   St.  Petersburgh,  holds   this   view ;    and, 
from  an  examination  of  living  and  dried  specimens,  and  a  com- 
parison of  numerous  figures,  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing its  correctness.    We  call  attention  to  this  fact,  because  it 
goes  to  prove  that  the  Hydrangea  is  probably  susceptible  of 
further  improvement,  and  a  wider  range  of  variation.     So  far  as 
we  are  aware,no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  raise  now  varieties 
in  this  country,  nor,  with  the  exception  of  the  common  form 
r  for  market  purposes,  have  the  imported  ones  received  that 
amount  of  attention  from  the  cultivator  which  they  merit.   The 
original  variety  appears  to  have  been  introduced  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century,though  the  exact  date  is  uncertain.  How- 
ever, it  was  figured  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  in  1799,  and 
soon  became  a  general  favourite ;  afterwards  falling  into  neglect, 
to  be  again  reinstated  and  largely  grown  for  the  market,  though 
not  so  largely  as  it  deserves  to  be.  The  genus  consists  of  between 
thirty  and  forty  species,  natives  of  the  mountains  of  North 
India,    various    parts    of    China,    Japan,    and  Java,   and  of 
America,  from  Virginia  southwards,  in  the  Eastern  States, 
re-appearing  again  in  Western  Peru,  and   extending  south- 
wards to   Chili.      The   South  American   species  have    thick 
coriaceous  evergreen  leaves  and  no  sterile  flowers,  and,  more- 
over, possess  no   special  attractions.      It    is    the    Japanese 
species  that  are  the  most  desirable,  and,  after  these,  the  North 
Indian,  and,  lastly,  the  North  American.     These  are  all  hardy 
or  greenhouse  plants,  but    some  of  the  latter  succeed  well 
in  the  warmer  parts  of    the    kingdom  if  treated  as  herba- 
ceous plants,  or  like  some  of  the  hardier  kinds  of  Fuchsia, 
and    cut    down    in  the    autumn.      In    the   original    variety 
of  H.  Hortensia,    the   one   commonly  met   with   in   cottage 
gardens    in    the    south    of  England,   and  iu    several    other 
varieties   in   cultivation,  all  flowers  of  the   inflorescence  are 
many  times  larger  than  the  central  ones  of  some  of  the  wild 
forms.     This  is  due  to  the  enlargement  of  the  lobes  of  the 
calyx  at  the  expense  of   the  suppression  of  the   corolla  and 
sexual    organs.       Sometimes    there    may    bo    rudiments    of 
stamens,  but  they  are  barren,  and,  therefore,  these  flowers  are 
called  neutral  or  sterile.     In  some  varieties  only  the  outer 
flowers  are  thus  transformed,  as  in  the  wild  Guelder  Rose ; 
the  only  difference  is  that  in  the  latter  it  is  the  corolla  which 
enlarges.      Of    course  the   varieties   having  all  the  flowers 
barren  can    only    be    propagated  from  cuttings,  layers,   or 
suckers.     Cuttings  of   the   Hydrangeas  readily   strike  root, 
hence  that  is  the  method  of  propagation  generally  employed. 
The  lateral  shoots   strike  quickly  in  heat,  and  these,  with 
generous  culture,  will  usually  bear  one  enormous  corymb  of 
flowers,  unless  pinched  back ;  cuttings  struck  in  the  autumn 
and  kept  growing  in  a  warm  greenhouse  through  the  winter 
come  into  bloom  early  in  spring,  and  few  things  are  more 
effective  or  last  longer.     A  rich  free  soil,  including,  if  avail- 
able, a  small  proportion  of  peat  or.  in  default  thereof,  good 
leaf  mould  and  plenty  of  silver  sand,  suits  them  best ;  but,  in 
the  open  ground,  some  of  the  varieties,  at  least,  will  flourish 
in  any  ordinary  garden  soil.     Liberal  watering  is  necessary  to 
ensure  large  flowers,  and  perfect  drainage  is  also  essentia!. 
Of  North  American  species  there  are  only  three,  but  there  are 


likewise  several  well-marked  forms  of  them.  With  the  exception 
of  H.  arboresoens,  however,  they  are  only  suited  for  the  milder 
parts   of    the  kingdom,   as   their  home   is   in   the  States   of 
Carolina,  Alabama,  Florida,  &c.     H.  arborescens  was  the  first 
introduced  (1734),  and  reaches  as  far  north  as  Virginia.     It  is 
a  shrub  6  to  8  feet  high,   with  greenish-white  inconspicuous 
flowers — a  few  of  the   outer  ones   enlarged  and  sterile — and 
possesses  no   special  attractions.     H.  quercifolia  is  a  hand- 
somer species,  whose  leaves  resemble  more  those  of  the  Plane 
(Platanus  acerifolia)  rather  than  those  of  an  Oak,  though  they 
approach  in  shape  some  of  the  North  American  Oaks.   This  is 
a  distinct  shrub  for  the  milder  parts  of  the  kingdom    The 
plants  we  have  seen  growing  bore  comparatively  small  panicles 
of  flowers,  but  dried  specimens  in  the  herbarium  at  Kew  have 
leaves  and  panicles  a  foot  long.     The  flowers  are  white,  and 
the  panicle  is  of  narrow  pyramidal  outline.     It  was  introduced 
in  1803,  but  appears  to  be  very  rare  in  collections,  though  it 
would  contrast  well  with  the  Japanese  forms,  having  nearly 
flat  or  only  slightly  rounded  clusters  of  flowers  and  lanceolate 
leaves.      Another   deserving  mention  is   the   variety   of    H, 
radiata  called  nivea,  from  the  white  down  which  clothes  the 
underside  of  the  lanceolate  leaves.     The  Indian  species  may  be 
dismissed  in  a  few  words,  inasmuch  as  they  are  inferior  to  the 
Japanese  as  ornamental  plants  and  scarcely  so  hardy,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,   of   H.  altissima,  which  is  found  on  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  up  to  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet.     More- 
over, they  are  altogether  larger-growing  shrubs.     H.  altissima 
is  a  climbing  species  ;  H.  heteromalla  or  vestita,  introduced  in. 
1821,  we  have  only  seen  in  a  dried  state.     H.  cyanema  is  a  very 
pretty   species   from    the    same    region,    with    blue    flowers. 
We   now    come   to    the   North-east  Asiatic,   or  Chinese  and 
Japanese   species,   of  which  there    are    eight,    and  a  large 
number  of  varieties,  many  of  them   exceedingly   showy  and 
beautiful.     They  are  H.  hirta,  virens,  chinensis,  Thunbergii, 
soandens,  paniculata,  involucrata,  and  Hortensia.    To  the  last 
belong,   according    to    Maximowicz,   the  following  forms: — 
acuminata  (including  coerulescens   and  loseo-alba),  japonica, 
Belzonii  (ccerulea,  "  Botanical    Magazine,"    t.  4,253),  Otaksa, 
Hortensia,  Azisai,  and  stellata.     The  extreme  forms  are  so 
different  that  no  one  would  think  of  uniting  them  under  the 
same  species  without  the  connecting  links,  and  it  seems  most 
probable  that  they  descend  from  two  distinct  species.     But 
this   question  concerns    us    less  than  their  value   as   orna- 
mental    plants.       The     common     variety,     with     immense 
corymbs  of  sterile  flowers — at   first   green  and  then  chang- 
ing  to  rose   or  bright  blue  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil  in  which  the  plant  is  growing — and  large  bright  green 
glossy  leaves,  succeeds  near  the  sea,  and  even  in  the  shady  back 
courts  and  yards  of  town  houses.     It  seems  to  thrive  best  in 
partial  shade,  though  it  will  grow  in  open  sunny  places.     Of 
this   form  there  is  a  fine   variety,  the  leaves   of   which  _  are 
bordered  and  spotted  with  white,  and  the  typical  variety, 
having  only  the  outer  flowers  of  the  cyme  enlarged  and  sterile. 
H.  stellata  is  a  pretty  variety  with  small  leaves  and  smaller 
clusters  of  flowers,  with  more  than  four  or  five  narrow  sepals 
in  the  sterile  flowers,  and  as  many  as  ten  to  fifteen  in  a  sub- 
variety,  termed  prolifera.     They  are  yellowish-green  at  first, 
and  eventually  a  bright  rose.     H.  accuminata  has  also  much 
smaller  leaves  (2  to  3  inches  in  length),  and  some  of  the  outer 
flowers  only  enlarged.     These  are  blue  in  coerulescens,  and  red, 
or  red  and  white,  in  roseo-alba.    Curiously  enough,  the  barren 
flowers  of  ccerulescens  are  reversed,  the  upper  surface  being 
turned  downwards.    We  believe  this  is  also  the  case  in  some 
of  the  other  varieties.     H.  Otaksa^  is  near  the  commonform, 
and  is  said  to  have  invariably  intensely  blue  flowers,  without 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.     H.  Hortensia  is  variable  in 
this  respect.     In  soil  highly  impregnated  with  iron  it  produces 
blue  flowers;  andcharcoal, alum,  iron-filings, and  similar  rn  ate - 
rials,  are  used  to  procure  them  artificially.     H.  Otaksa  is  as 
hardy  as  the  common  form,  and  bears  clusters  of  flowers,  from 
13  to  20  inches  across.    H.  Azisai  is  also  of  smaller  dimensions, 
and  is  remarkable  in  having  its  barren  flowers  extended  on 
long  pedicels.     H.  paniculata  is  the  species  next  in  point  of 
merit  as  an  ornamental  shrub.     It  is"  a  taller  growing  plant 
than  any   of   the   varieties  of    H.  Hortensia ;    and  quite    as 
hardy,  perhaps   even  hardier.    The  leaves  are  clothed  with 
rough  hairs,  and  the  flowers  are  arranged  in  long  pyramidal 
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panicles.  This  is  described  somewhere  as  one  of  the  best 
autumn  flowering  shrubs  in  cultivation,  holding  its  flowers  for 
two  months  or  longer.  There  are  two  varieties ;  one  in  which 
each  cyme  or  branch  of  the  panicle  produces  a  solitary  barren 
flower  and  several  fertile  ones  ;  and  the  other,  with  larger  and 
more  numerous  barren  flowers.  The  flowers  are  white  at  first, 
changing  to  red.  This  is  still  rare  in  English  nurseries,  but  it 
appears  to  be  more  commonly  cultivated  in  the  United  States. 
H.  virens  is  an  attractive  little  plant,  judging  from  the  dried 
specimens,  and  the  figure  in  Siebold  and  Zuccarini's  "  Flora 
Japonica."  It  has  small  leaves,  pure  white  flowers,  and,  con- 
spicuous yellow  styles.  H.  Thunbergii  is  a  small  shrub  2  to  3 
feet  high,  small  serrated  leaves,  and  flat  cymes  of  blue  flowers, 
a  few  of  the  outer  ones  barren,  Messrs.  Cripps,  of  Tunbridge 
Wells,  raised  a  variety  of  it,  which  they  call  H.  Thunbergii 
floribus  persicis — that  is  bearing  flowers  the  colour  of  Peach- 
blossom.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  coming  from  the  mountains  of 
Japan ;  and,  although  not  so  showy  as  some  of  those  noticed 
above,  it  is  a  desirable  flowering  shrub.  The  leaves  of  this 
species,  Siebold  states,  furnish  a  very  choice  kind  of  tea, 
having  an  exceedingly  agreeable  flavour,  and  bearing  the 
name  of  Ama-tsja,  or  Celestial  tea.  H.  scandens,  including 
H.  petiolaris,  is  of  climbing  habit ;  but  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  it  growing.  W.  B.  Hemslet. 


A  CHAEMING  WILD  GARDEN. 
Mr.  Hewittson's  garden  at  Oatlands,  near  Weybridge,  has 
some  features  worthy  of  note  for  those  interested  in  wild 
gardening.  The  new  Clematises  scramble  among  the  common 
Ling,  grow  vigorously,  and  flower  gorgeously.  Clematises  are 
also  allowed  to  grow  through  the  branches  of  huge  Oaks  that 
touch  the  ground.  The  finer-coloured  varieties  of  our  British 
Heaths  are  planted  among  the  common  kinds,  and  their  effect 
in  flower  is  excellent.  The  Gentian-blue  Gromwell  (Litho- 
spermum  prostratum)  is  thriving  perfectly  in  the  free  sandy  soil 
of  the  district,  planted  out  here  in  wild-looking  but  carefully- 
planted  masses  among  the  Ling  and  Brake.  In  introducing 
plants  of  this  kind  to  the  wild  garden  here  they  are  not  set  out 
singly  and  without  preparation,  but  carefully  planted  by 
themselves  in  beds  of  such  naturally  irregular  outline  that 
when  the  plants  become  established  they  seem  native  children 
of  the  soil  as  much  as  the  Bracken  and  Heath  around.  It  is 
remarkable  how  all  this  is  done  without  in  the  least  detract- 
ing from  the  most  perfect  order  and  keeping.  Closely-shaven 
glades  and  wide  Grass  belts  wind  about  among  such  objects  as 
those  we  allude  to,  while  all  trees  that  require  special  care  and 
attention  show  by  their  health  and  size  that  they  find  all  they 
require  in  Mr.  Hewittson's  beautiful  garden.  It  is  more  free 
from  needless  or  offensive  geometrical-twirling,  barren  expanse 
of  gravelled  surface,  and  all  kinds  of  puerilities  —old-fashioned 
or  new-fangled — than  any  garden  we  have  seen  for  years. 


"Woodsia  polysticlioides  Teitchii. — Thia  is  a  distinct  and  remarkably 
graceful  Fern  for  the  hardy  Fernery  or  rock-garden.  It  is  not  of  the 
"miflfy"  character  of  our  AVoodsias,  and  is  of  a  slielitly  silvery  tone,  which 
makes  it  a  welcome  addition  to  our  other  dwarf  hardy  Ferns. — V. 

The  Pyramidal  Mignonette.— Some  of  the  new  varieties  of  Mignonette  are 
desirable  introductions.  The  best  of  all  for  outdoor  use  is  Reseda  odorata 
pyramidalis.  It  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  Mignonette. — Hooper  &  Co., 
Covent  Garden . 

Double  White  Pelargoniam  George  Sand.— I  have  had  this  variety  in 
fine  condition.  It  has  a  good  habit  and  flowers  freely.  Its  finely-shaped 
flower  trusses,  with  long  stems,  are  valuable  in  bouquets  and  button-boles, 
and  the  individual  pips  are  also  good.  It  is  decidedly  the  best  double  white 
Pelargonium  yet  introduced.  It  requires  a  little  shading  to  keep  the  flowers 
pure  in  colour. — E.  Ci.  Ottbwell,  Penge, 

Transplanting  Apricots  in  Bloom.— Last  spring  I  was  obliged  to  remove 
an  Apricot  tree  when  in  full  bloom,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  suiTered  in  the 
least  from  being  moved  in  that  condition.  It  has  even  produced  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  fruit,  and  has  grown  with  as  much  vigour  as  any  of  the  other  trees  that 
were  not  disturbed.- R.  GaiiENriBLD,  Prior;/  Oardcm. 

Grapes  Crackiue.— I  am  in  the  same  dilemma  as  "N.  H.  P."  (see  p.  126), 
except  that  my  black  Hamburghs  stand  better  than  any  other  variety.  Of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  .Josling's  St.  Albans,  scarcely  half  a  bunch  is  left. 
White  Tokay  and  I.ady  Downs  have  also  cracked.  Our  Vines,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lady  Downs  are  about  forty  years  old,  and  have  got  into  a  sour  clay 
bottom, — CnAS  Tuenee,  Eanlvood. 

The  Fever  Gnm  Tree  in  Ireland.— A  plant  of  Eucalyptus  globulus  flowered 
freely  the  end  of  last  month  in  tlio  garden  of  Mr.  R.  \V.  Hall  Dare,  Ncwtown- 
barry  House,  Wexford.  The  tree  is  20  feet  high,  and  is  in  a  dry  and  sheltered 
position;   it  has  been  planted  out  about  four  years,  and  is  very  healthy.— 
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Fkom  Alabama  we  learn  that  Early  Beatrice  Peaches  ripened 

for  shipment  May  28th  ;  Early  Rivers  and  Louise  were  ready  from 
1st  to  5th  of  June ;  Hale's  Early  and  Tillotsou'a  Early,  June  lOlh  to 
15th.  The  last-named  came  in  ten  days  later  than  in  1871.  The 
day  after  learning  the  above  interesting  news  from,  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington,  Messrs.  Kivers  sent  us  from  Sawbridge. 
worth  well.flavoured  and  fairly.grown  fruit  of  Early  Beatrice  and 
Early  Louise,  gathered  from  standards  grown  in  the  open  garden. 

Me.  Tkuffaut,  Versailles,  writes  to  ns  to  say  that  the  weather 

in  France  has  been  quite  as  bad  as  with  us.  For  two  months  it  was 
very  cold  and  rainy,  and  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the 
culture  of  fine.foliaged  and  tropical  plants  indoors  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  snn  and  natural  heat.  Out-of-doors,  an  immense 
quantity  of  fruit  rotted  on  the  trees. 

Me.  G.  F.  Wilso.v,  of  Weybridge  Heath,  sends  ns  speeimens 

of  that  magniBoent  variety  of  the  Tiger  Lily,  known  as  Lilium 
tigrinum  splendens,  which  is  by  far  the  best  of  its  race,  and  is  at 
once  distinguished  by  the  greater  size  of  both  the  flowers  and  their 
spots  from  all  others  that  belong  to  the  tigrinnm  section.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  precious  hardy  bulbs  ever  introduced  to  our  gardens. 

We  are  authorised  to  state  that  the  exhibition  announced  to 

be  held  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Manchester,  on  the  2nd  of 
September  next  is  postponed. 

Thk  Victoria  Lily  is  now  flowering  freely  in  the  new  aquatic 

house  at  Kew,  the  old  aquarium  being  now  devoted  to  the  smaller- 
growing  Nymphaeas,  many  of  which  are  also  in  bloom,  associated 
with  the  Nelumbium  specioaum,  or  Sacred  Bean. 

For  the  last  few  weeks  there  has  been  a  considerable  scarcity 

of  good  fruit  in  the  London  market.  This  sometimes  happens  between 
the  small  fruit  season  and  the  coming-in  of  the  good  early  Pears 
and  Apples.  This  year,  in  consequence  of  the  injury  done  by  wet  to 
the  small  fruits,  the  want  has  been  rather  unpleasantly  felt. 

As  an  example  of  what  may  be  done  with  flowers  in  the  heart 

of  dustiest  London  we  may  mention  the  graveyard  of  St.  Sepulchre's, 
Holbom  Viaduct.  It  is  now  a  pleasant  little  garden,  well  fumishetl 
with  numerous  bright  flowers,  and  among  them  Japan  Lilies  and 
other  subjects  only  seen  in  tasteful  gardens. 

In  the  grounds  of  the  New  Plant  and  Bnlb  Company,  at  Colches- 
ter, there  are  now  remarkably  fine  plants  of  Lilium  longifloram  eximium, 
a  superb  variety  of  very  vigorous  growth,  the  plants  attaining  a 
height  oE  3  feet  out  of  doors,  and  bearing  from  five  to  eight  of  their 
large  trumpet-shaped  flowers.  It  is  a  much  finer  plant  than  that 
lately  alluded  to  as  being  sold  in  Covent  Garden,  under  the  same 
name,  and  which  is  evidently  only  L.  longiflorum. 

Some  of  the  fine  trees  in  the  gardens  belonging  to  North- 
umberland House,  now  down,  are  being  felled  to  make  way  for 
contemplated  improvements.  Where  thousands  of  pounds  are  being 
spent  in  planting  young  trees  in  towns  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  more 
care  is  not  taken  to  preserve  established  specimens  of  them.  If  the 
trees  in  question  were  wrongly  placed,  it  might  not  have  been  an 
impossible  matter  to  have  removed  them  to  more  eligible  positions. 

A  GOOD  example  of  railway  gardening  may  now  be  seen  at 

the  Lower  Norwood  Station.  The  walks  on  both  sides  of  the 
platform  are  fringed  with  rock  borders,  and  carpeted  with  Saxa- 
frages,  Sedums,  and  other  low-growing  green-leaved  vegetation,  a 
few  bedding  plants  being  used  here  and  there,  in  order  to  give 
colour.  On  one  side  is  a  really  good  piece  of  carpet-bedding,  con- 
sisting of  a  six.rayed  star  of  Coleus  on  a  flat  mass  of  the  Golden 
Pyrethrum,  the  whole  being  neatly  edged  with  Blue  Lobelia. 

Among  plants  now  in  bloom   on  the  rock-work  at  Kew  are 

the  following,  viz.,  Dinris  elongata,  a  pretty  little  Australian 
terrestrial  Orchid,  having  grassy  leaves  and  terminal  white  rose- 
spotted  flowers,  borne  on  leafy  stems,  from  6  to  8  inches  in  height ; 
Polygonum  capitatnm,  a  quick-growing  and  free-flowering  half- 
hardy  species,  having  creeping  stems,  ovate,  dark,  blotched  leaves, 
and  pale-rosy  flowers ;  Asteriscus  maritimua,  a  vigorous.habited 
Composite,  bearing  bright  golden-rayed  flowers,  as  large  or  larger 
than  a  penny  piece  ;  and  Gaultheria  procumbens,  studded  with  its 
wax-like  pearly-tinted  bell-shaped  flowers. 

Among  plants  now  in  flower  in  the  lobby  of  the  Orchid-house 

at  Kew  are  the  showy  old-fashioned  Hajmanthnscoccineus;  Campanula 
Vidalli,  a  pretty  shrubby  white-flowered  Bell-flower ;  O.xalia  Smithil, 
a  free-flowering  bright  rosy  species,  with  elegantly  six-lobed  leaves  j 
Gastronema  sanguineum,  a  showy  scarlet-flowered  Amaryllidaoeous 
plant,  somewhat  resembling  a  Vallota,  but  with  a  more  bell-shapod 
flower  ;  Amphlcome  EmodI,  with  pinnate  Burnet.like  foliage,  and 
rosy-lilac  funnel-shaped  flowers  ;  Astelma  eximium,  an  interesting 
Composite,  the  stems  of  which  are  clothed  with  closely  imbricated 
woolly  foliage,  and  surmounted  by  a  cluster  of  Heliohrysum-like 
everlasting  flowers  of  a  reddish  colour. 
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NOTES  ON  NEW  AND  EAEB  YUCCAS. 
All  -who  grow  Yuccas  will  thank  Mr.  Hemsley  for  his  paper 
on  them,  published  iu  The  Gabden  of  last  week  (see  p.  129). 
It  is  not,  and  it  does  not  profess  to  be,  an  exhaustive  scientiiic 
account  of  the  family,  but  it  is  one  which  will  be  very  useful 
and  popular.  Those  who  wish  for  more  strictly  botanical 
accounts  will  find  them  in  the  papers  by  Mr.  Bakei',  Dr.  Bngel- 
man,  and  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders.  I  have  ventured  to  supple- 
ment Mr.  Hemsley's  paper  by  a  few  stray  notes.  To  the  two 
variegated  Yuccas  named  (aloifolia  var.  and  filanientosa  var.) 
should  be  added  gloriosa  var.  At  present  this  is  very  scarce, 
and,  I  believe,  not  in  private  hands.  I  only  know  of  it  at 
Kew,  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris, 
and  at  M.  Van  Houtte's.  It  is  a  grand 
plant,  and  I  hope  it  may  soon  be  more 
widely  distributed.  Yucca  aloifolia  can 
only  be  considered  hardy  in  Devonshire, 
South  Wales,  and  such  parts,  and  even 
in  those  districts  it  must  beprotectedfrom 
wind  and  snow.  Y.  Treculeana,  I  fear, 
is  very  tender,  but  it  is  a  magnificent 
species.  I  saw  it  last  year,  just  after 
flowering,  at  the  garden  of  M.  Leroy,  at 
Angers,  and  I  considered  it  the  king  of 
Yuccas.  Y.  flacoida  increases  fast,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  where  only  a  few  are 
^grown,  as  it  generally  flowers  every  year. 
There  is  a  very  good  variety  of  this  (as 
I  suppose  it  to  be),  that  I  had  some 
years  ago  from  M.  Van  Houtte,  under 
the  name  of  Y.  Meldensis.  When  in 
flower  it  is  very  distinct,  as  the  branch- 
lets  of  the  panicle  are  set  almost  at 
right  angles  with  the  main  stem,  and 
the  flowers  are  a  good  white.  I  know 
nothing  of  its  origin.  Of  Y.  angustifolia 
I  fancy  there  are  two  or  three  varieties, 
and  my  experience  is  that  they  are  not 
easy  to  establish,  but  when  once  estab- 
lished they  are  as  hardy  as  any.  Y. 
angustifolia  is  rather  scarce.  I  have 
never  seen  its  flower ;  but  Mr.  M'Nab 
reports  it  as  now  in  bloom  at  the  Edin- 
burgh Botanic  Gardens.  There  is  a 
species  or  variety  very  like  this  called 
Y.  alba  spica,  which  Sir.  Hemsley  does 
not  mention.  Its  leaves  are  very  rigid, 
and  the  margins  are  very  thready.  It  is 
at  present  scarce.  I  do  not  question 
that  Y.  gloriosa  var.  superba  is  only  a 
variety  ot  gloriosa ;  but,  when  well 
grown  and  the  season  is  favourable,  it 
is  so  distinct  as  to  merit  a  special  notice. 
Dean  Herbert  said  of  it  "  that  it  is 
unquestionably  the  most  magnificent 
plant  in  the  flower  garden."  The  name 
Y.  Ellacombei  seems  to  be  now  estab- 
lished, but  the  plant  was  raised  bv 
Messrs.  Loddiges  (not  by  my  father) 
from  seeds  that  came  from  Malta.  It  is  a  distinct  and  very 
handsome  plant,  the  colours  being  very  fine.  Dr.  Engelmann 
connects  it  with  Y.  recurvifolia,  but  the  leaves  are  not  recurved. 
The  peculiar  twist  in  the  leaves  reminds  me  of  the  description  of 
Y.  tortulata,  but  I  know  little  of  that  species.  Among  the 
curiosities  of  Yuccas  may  be  noticed  one  called  "  Joshua  "  by 
the  Mormons  (Y.  brevifolia).  Dr.  Parry  describes  it  as  having 
an  odour  "  decidedly  fcotid,  seeming  to  present  special  attrac- 
tions only  to  various  beetles  and  insect  larva;."  A  second 
curious  point  is,  that  the  Yuccas  are  night-blowing  plants,  so 
that  the  flowers  are  generally  seen  by  us  either  before  or  after 
expansion.  This  is  specially  noticed  by  Dr.  Engelmann  as 
connected  with  fertilisation  by  night-moths.  A  third  point 
worth  notice  is,  that  though  the  family  is  markedly  a  fibre- 
beanng  family,  yet  hitherto   it  has  not  been  found  of  much 


commercial  value,  though  it  has  been  experimentally  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  both  cords  and  paper. 
Bitton  Vicarage.  Henry  N.  Ellacombe, 


ACANTHUSES  IN  BLOOM. 

These  are  beginning  to  get  a  well. deserved  place  in  our  borders,  and 
also  occasionally  in  the  sub-tropical  garden.  It,  however,  takes  some 
time  to  get  them  thoroughly  established,  and  hence  we  do  not  as  yet 
often  see  them  at  their  best.  The  largo  dark.leaved  one,  called  A. 
latifolius,  requires  considerable  time  and  good  deep,  rich  soil  before 
it  attains  its  full  size  ;  it  is  then  very  effective.  In  some  heavy  cold 
clay  soils  these  do  not  appear  to  flower  freely.  In  our  warm  open 
soils  they  bloom  freely  enough,  and  their  flowers  have  a  very  distinct 
appearance  from  any  others,  and,  to  my  mind,  much  quiet  beauty. 
By  the  way,  is  it  not  said  that  the  firmly  but 
delicately-chiselled  beauty  of  the  flowers  and 
their  surroundings  led  the  Greek  sculptors 
to  adopt  them  as  the  original  model  of  the 
celebrated  Corinthian  capital  ?  Acanthus 
longifolius,  A.  latifolius,  and  A.  spinosus,  are 
all  kinds  that  flower  well  with  me  in  good 
sandy  loam,  and  which  are  much  admired 
by  all  who  see  them.  V. 


'^r 


Acanthus  spinosus  in  flower. 


The  American  Weed  in  Ornamental 
Waters. — Pour  years  ago,  under  the  advice 
of  an  eminent  landscape  gardener,  I  ex. 
cavated  a  basin  or  pond  to  retain  a  water, 
course  which  passes  through  my  garden,  in 
order  to  create  a  sheet  of  water  intended  to 
be  ornamental.  My  design,  both  before  and 
after  execution,  looked  well,  but  has  been 
productive  of  a  series  of  annoyances.  First 
the  sewer  came  in,  next  the  water  ran  out. 
The  remedies  applied  to  these  evils  have 
been  very  costly,  and,  as  yet,  are  by  no  means 
successful.  But  in  addition  to  these — and 
this  is  the  point  upon  which  I  wish  to  consult 
you — that  pest  the  Anacharis  Alsinastrum, 
introduced,  as  I  believe,  with  some  Water 
Lilies  purchased  from  a  neighbouring 
nurseryman,  has  made  its  appearance,  and, 
in  a  few  weeks,  has  taken  possession  of  my 
pond.  How  can  I  eradicate  or  arrest  it  ? 
That  is  the  important  question.  I  know  there 
are  many  others  suffering  from  the  same 
evil,  some  of  whom  will  perhaps  give  me 
their  experience.  Some  have  suggested  the 
introduction  of  swans  ;  others  the  application 
of  a  mixture  of  limewater.  I  have  an  idea  of 
drawing  off  the  water  to  a  minimum  sufBcient 
to  float  the  weed,  and  then  to  saturate  it 
with  carbolic  acid,  which  I  hope  may  effect 
its  destruction. — AMPHiiiious. 

A  Bright  Yellow  Muscari.— When 
visiting  Mr.  Ellacombe  and  Mr.  Atkins  this 
spring,  I  saw,  in  each  garden,  a  single  bulb  of 
a  very  showy  and  handsome  Muscari  in  fall 
bloom.  The  bells  of  the  flower-stalk  were 
nearly  double  the  size  of  those  of  M.  mos- 
chatum,  and  of  a  clear,  bright  yellow.  I 
believe  Mr.  Bohn,  to  whom  a  flower  was 
sent,  pronounced  it  to  be  M.  moschatum 
var.  maritimum  (luteum).  I  have  several 
times  ordered  this  variety  from  the  Continental  nurserymen,  but 
it  has  always  turned  out  to  be  the  ordinary  M.  moschatum.  Mr. 
Ellacombe  and  Mr.  Atkins  had  only  a  single  bulb  each,  and  the 
latter  told  me  that  he  had  in  vain  tried  to  procure  more.  Whatever 
the  plant  is,  it  is  a  most  striking  and  handsome  species,  and  one  which 
ought  to  be  largely  grown  in  every  garden.  Why  do  not  our  nursery, 
men  look  it  up  ?— H.  Harpuii  Ckewe,  The  Rectory,  Drayton-Beau. 
champ,  Tring. 

Gentian  Culture. — Gentiana  verna  thrives  well  in  Oxfordshire 
in  a  sandy  border,  with  a  few  large  stones  half-buried  about 
it,  and  G.  acaulis  we  use  for  edging  purposes.  G.  Andrewsii 
is  a  fine  kind,  with  large  deep  blue  flowers  in  clusters,  which 
never  quite  open ;  it  grows  iu  company  with  a  Gentian  sent 
to  me  as  G.  gelida,  but  I  think  it  is  wrongly  named.  G.  asclepiadea 
and  the  white  variety  grow  very  freely  in  a  half-shady  border  (facing 
the  north),  with  a  fair  proportion  of  peat  in  it. — OxON. 
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EAISING  NEW  PELARGONIUMS. 
Pelakgoniums  form  an  extensive  family,  which  is  of  consider- 
able importance  from  a  decorative  point  of  view.  It  is  divided 
into  several  sections,  among  the  most  conspiouons  or  important 
of  which  ai'e  those  known  as  the  "  zonal,"  the  "  show,"  and  the 
"  fancy  "  varieties.  It  is  generally  admitted,  however,  that 
these  terms  do  not  satisfactorily  designate  the  class  of  plants 
to  which  they  are  respectively  applied.  And  yet  there  appears 
to  be  some  difficulty  in  assigning  other  and  more  compre- 
hensive terms  which  would  be  likely  to  be  recognised  and 
adopted.  The  zonal  varieties  are  supposed  to  be  descended 
from  two  or  more  of  the  Cape  species,  viz.,  P.  zonale,  P. 
inquinans,  and  P.  Fothergillii ;  while  the  show  and  the 
fancy  sorts  are  probably  derived  from  P.  grandiflorura,  P. 
cuculatum,  or  other  large-flowered  species..  Considerable 
uncertainty,  however,  exists  as  to  the  origin  of  these 
plants.  The  practice,  still  continued,  of  applying  the 
term  Geranium  to  this  genus  is  somewhat  inexplicable,  as, 
putting  botanical  distinctions  aside,  the  general  appearance 
of  the  two  classes  of  plants  is  essentially  distinct.  The  Pelar- 
goniums are  nearly,  if  not  all,  tender,  being  mostly  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  while  most,  if  not  all  of  the  Geraniums 
are  indigenous  to  Europe,  some  of  them  even  natives  of 
Britain,  and,  consequently,  hardy.  Not  less  inexplicable  is 
the  notion  entertained  by  some  that  the  name  Pelargonium 
.should  be  applied  to  the  zonal  section,  and  that  of  Geranium 
to  the  other  sections,  known  as  the  "  show,"  the  "fancy,"  and 
the  "sweet-scented"  varieties.  It  is  true  that  the  numerous 
varieties  forming  the  zonal  section  differ  very  materially 
from  what  are  called  the  "  show "  and  "  fancy "  sorts. 
But  even  the  structural  resemblance  which  these  sections 
bear  to  each  other  is  certainly  much  greater  than  any  of 
them  bear  to  the  Geranium  properly  so  called,  such  as  G. 
pratense,  G.  platypetalum,  &o. ;  and  this  circumstance  alone 
might  be  supposed  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  applying  the 
name  of  Pelargoniums  to  all  sections,  if  it  is  applied  to  any  of 
them.  The  term  zonal  is  sometimes  objected  to,  when  applied 
to  plants  whose  leaves  show  no  indication  of  a  zone  ;  but  the 
zoneless  varieties  may,  I  think,  continue  to  be  considered 
zonals— as,  in  all  other  respects,  they  agree  with  them, — 
until  some  more  applicable  and  comprehensive  term  can  be 
applied  to  the  zonal,  as  well  as  to  the  various  other  sections  of 
this  genus.  Cross-bred  and  hybrid  are  often  thought  to  be 
synonymous  terms,  and  are  frequently  ajaplied  indiscriminately. 
This,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  should  not  be  the  case. 
Nature  appears  to  favour  or  promote  the  production  of  cross- 
bred varieties,inasmuch  as  every  hermaphrodite  flower  generally 
possesses  male  and  female  oi-gans,  and  yet  the  stigmas  of  such 
flowers  are  rarely  fertilised  by  their  own  pollen,  as,  in  most 
cases,  this  is  ripe  and  dispersed  before  the  stigma  of  such 
bloom  is  in  a  sufliciently  forward  condition  to  be  fertilised  by 
it ;  while,  in  other  species,  the  stigma  is  frequently  fertilised 
by  foreign  pollen  before  its  own  is  ripe.  As  an  instance  of  the 
way  in  which  flowers  in  general  are  fertilised  by  other  pollen 
than  their  own,  I  may  mention  the  case  of  a  bloom  of  a  double 
Zinnia,  of  somewhat  extraordinary  dimensions  and  of  peculiar 
colour,  which  was  produced  in  a  bed  among  many  other 
double-flowered  Zinnias  of  various  shades  of  colour.  The 
plant  which  produced  the  bloom  to  which  I  am  alluding  had 
all  its  other  flower-buds  i-emoved  before  they  expanded,  and 
this  single  bloom  was  allowed  to  mature  its  seed  which  was  care- 
fully sown  this  spring,  and  the  plants  produced  by  it  (some  three 
dozen  or  more)  were  planted  in  a  bed,  and  are  now  in  flower, 
producing  blooms  of  all  shades  of  colour,  including  white, 
yellow-bronze,  purple,  &c.,  but  no  plant  among  them  has 
flowers  of  the  same  shade  as  that  of  the  bloom  which  produced 
the  seed  from  which  they  were  raised.  Therefore,  as  has 
already  been  said,  Nature,  by  insect  agency  or  otherwise,  but 
without  the  intervention  of  man,  facilitates  the  production  of 
cross-bred  varieties,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  she  discourages 
hybridity,  however  accomplished,  by  invariably  placing  such 
productions  under  the  ban  of  sterility.  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
now  more  particularly  under  consideration,  are,  with  good 
reason,  believed  to  be  descended  from  two  or  more  species, 
say,  zonale  and  intjuinans,  and,  in  this  instance,  sterility 
has  not  been  induced.  A  variety,  which  has  recently  origi- 
nated in  a  garden  at  Nice,  and  which  M.  Jean  Sisley,  of  Lyons, 


considers  to  be  a  hybrid  between  a  zonal  and  some  Ivy-leaved 
species,  produces,  nevertheless,  fertile  seeds ;  it  is,  therefore, 
quite  possible  that  some  plants  which,  according  to  botanical 
arrangements,  have  been  separated  and  considered  to  be 
distinct  species,  may,  nevertheless,  be  more  properly  regarded 
as  mere  varieties.  All  the  plants,  however,  which  I  have 
raised  between  the  modern  zonal  varieties  and  Pelargonium 
peltatum,  have  invariably  proved  sterile  ;  nor  have  I  ever 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  hybrid  plants,  raised  by  Mr.  Wills, 
to  produce  seed.  These,  by  the  bye,  I  am  very  much  inclined 
to  think,  have  also  been  produced  between  P.  peltatum  and 
some  of  the  zonal  sorts  ;  and,  if  this  be  so,  no  hybrids,  as  far  as 
I  know,  have,  up  to  the  present,  been  obtained  between  P. 
lateripes  and  the  zona.ls  ;  for,  according  to  Loudon's  "  Hortus 
Britannicus,"  the  former  kind  and  P.  peltatum  are  con- 
sidered to  be  distinct  species.  II:  therefore,  very  consider- 
able difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  a  cross  between 
allied  plants  of  kindred  species,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that 
this  difficulty  will  be  greatly  intensified  when  attempts  are 
made  to  produce  hybrid  plants  between  distinct  genera  ;  yet 
this,  Mr.  Lowe,  of  Highfield  House,  noar  Nottingham,  con- 
siders he  has  accomplished.  He  has,  he  thinks,  produced  a 
variety  between  Madame  Vauoher,  a  white-flowered  zonal,  and 
the  hardy  blue-flowered  British  plant.  Geranium  pratense. 
This  may,  of  course,  be  so  ;  indeed,  Mr.  Pearson — an  authority, 
as  may  be  supposed,  on  such  matters — admits  himself  to  be 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  convinced  that  such  is  the  case.  All 
attempts,  however,  made  by  me  in  that  direction  have  hitherto 
failed.  During  the  early  part  of  the  present  season  I  potted 
several  plants  of  G.  pratense,  G.  platypetalum,  and  G.  anemoni- 
folium,  and  placed  them  in  situations  in  which  it  was  hardly 
possible  that  kindred  pollen  of  any  kind  could  reach  them, 
otherwise  than  by  my  own  hand.  The  blooms  were  duly 
emasculated,  and  zonal  pollen  carefully  applied ;  and,  in  due 
time,  what  appeared  to  be  seeds  were  freely  produced.  But 
these,  on  close  examination,  were  found  to  be  merely  empty 
seed  vessels.  They  were,  however,  sown,  in  order  that  no 
chance  should  be  thrown  away ;  but,  as  was  expected,  no  plants 
were  the  result.  This  experiment  was  also  reversed — that  is. 
Geranium  pollen  was  used  for  fecimdating  blooms  of  the  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  the  result  of  which  has  yet  to  be  ascertained ; 
but  sanguine  hopes  are  not  entertained  of  its  success. 

Dr.  Denny,  of  Stoke  Newington,  a  successful  raiser  of 
improved  zonal  Pelargoniums,  attaches  much  importance  to 
the  influence  or  potency  of  the  pollen  parent  in  producing  the 
desired  qualities  in  colour,  form  of  flower,  habit,  constitu- 
tion, &c.,  of  the  progeny.  But,  in  order  to  ensure  this  pre- 
potency of  the  pollen  plant,  he  thinks  it  necessay  to  use  the 
pollen  somewhat  lavishly  ;  in  fact,  to  saturate  or  smother  the 
stigma  of  the  intended  seed-bearing  plant  with  pollen  grains. 
My  own  experience  in  the  matter  has  not  led  me  to  observe 
the  superior  influence  of  the  pollen  parent,  and  I  should  think 
one  parent  as  likely  to  be  prepotent  as  the  other ;  or,  if  any- 
thing, I  would  rather  be  inclined  to  say  that,  as  regards  consti- 
tution, the  seed-bearing  plant  has  most  power.  My  experi- 
ments, however,  have  generally  been  directed  more  towards 
the  production  of  certain  qualities  in  foliage  than  in  flower, 
and  whenever  variegated  plants  have  been  allowed  to  become 
the  seed  bearers  the  progeny  has  generally  been  found  to  be 
weak  or  delicate  in  constitution,  although  the  pollen  used  may 
have  been  furnished  by  the  strongest-growing  green-leaved 
varieties.  I  may  state,  too,  that  I  never  succeeded  in  raising  a 
robust  or  free-growing  tricolor  Pelargonium  from  seed  which 
had  been  produced  by  a  variegated  plant.  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  always  found  that  in  cases  where  the  seed-bearing  plant 
was  variegated,  and  the  pollen  plant  greeu-leaved,  there  was  a 
greater  percentage  of  variegated  seedlings  among  the  progeny 
than  in  cases  in  which  this  order  was  reversed,  that  is.  the 
seed-plant  green-leaved,  and  the  pollen  plant  variegated,  and 
the  latter  will  always  be  found  to  furnish  the  strongest  and  " 

finest  varieties.  If  a  union  is  effected  between  two  varieties  of 
corresponding  vigour  of  constitution,  the  transmission  of  quali- 
ties from  each  parent  will  generally  be  found  to  be  pretty  much 
the  same.  Some  years  ago  I  fertilised  a  few  blooms  of  the 
well-known  white-flowered  zonal  Madame  Vaucher,  with  pollen 
taken  from  a  strong-growing  variety  with  a  well-defined  zone, 
and  large  trusses  of  dark  scarlet  flowers,  named  Emperor  of 
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the  French  ;  from  the  result  of  this  union.  Tvas  selected  a 
Tariety  which  has  been  lonp;  known  as  a  good  bedding  sort, 
■viz.,  Culford  Eose — a  strong  vigorous  variety,  with  large 
trusses  of  rose  or  oerise-coloured  flowers.  In  this  instance  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  pollen  parent  was  prepotent  in  the 
matter  of  colour,  but  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  in  this 
batch  of  seedlings  there  were  also  plants  with  lighter-coloured 
flowers,  as  well  as  some  of  darker  shades.  But,  in  no  instance 
was  a  plant  produced  having  blooms  of  as  dark  a  scarlet  as  the 
pollen  parent,  nor  so  light-coloured  as  that  of  the  seed  parent. 
During  the  following  season  pollen  from  this  Culford  Eose 
was  applied  again  to  Madame  Vaucher,  and  one  of  the  results 
was  a  very  dark  zoned  variety,  with  well-formed  pink  flowers, 
which  was  named  Culford  Pink; 
this  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
bedding  sort,  with  possibly  the 
darkest  zone  of  any  zonal 
Pelargonium.  About  this  time 
a  sei'ies  of  papers  on  bedding 
Pelargoniums  appeared  in  the 
"  Gardeners'  Magazine."  In 
one  of  these  it  was  stated  that 
a  good  pink-flowered  variety, 
with  very  darkly-zoned  foliage, 
was  something  very  much  to 
be  desired ;  and  it  was  face- 
tiously added,  that  whoever 
would  furnish  such  a  deside- 
ratum would  deserve  well  of 
His  country,  or  words  to  that 
effect.  This  v.ariety,  in  all  re- 
spects, fulfilled  the  conditions  asked  for.  Pollen  of  it  was 
also  applied  to  Madame  Vaucher,  and  the  result  was  a  batch  of 
very  light  pink-flowered  plants.  The  experiment  was  still 
farther  carried  out,  and  it  was  found  that  in  about  the  fifth 
or  sixth  generation  plants  with  flowers  nearly,  if  not  altogether, 
as  white  as  those  of  Madame  Vaucher,  were  produced. 

From  what  I  saw  of  Mr.  Lowe's  so-called  hybrid  variety  I 
felt  inclined  to  think  that,  like  the  French  variety  alluded  to 
by  M.  Jean  Sisley,  it  would  produce  seed  pretty  freely,  and,  if 
this  be  so,  it  by  no  means  indicates  hybrid  origin.  About  the 
middle  of  last  September  I  repeated  an  experiment  which  I 
had  previously  tried,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  or 
not  superfetation  could  be  induced  in  the  case  of  the  Pelar- 
gonium, and,  if  so,  it  might 

of   course    be   inferred    that  ■ ^ ■ — — 

the  same  might  take  place 
amongst  other  hermaphro- 
dite plants  ;  or,  at  all 
events  to  ascertain  for  the 
second  time  whether  or  not 
the  application  of  foreign 
pollen  to  the  stigmas  would 
have  any  perceptible  effect 
upon  the  progeny  in  cases 
in  which  sach  stigmas  had 
been  previously  fertilised  by 
their  own  pollen  ;  accord- 
ingly two  plants  of  Pelar- 
gonium peltatum  were  again         

selected  and  placed  in  a 
structure  where  it  was  hardly 
possible  that  pollen  from 
kindred  species  could  by  any 
moans  reach  them,  and,  as  soon 
found    to     be     in    proper     condition 


Semi-circular  ribbon  bed. 


small ;  some  had  zoned  foliage,  the  leaves  of  others  were 
quite  zoneless ;  while  the  plants  raised  from  the  seeds  pro- 
duced by  the  blooms  which  had  received  only  one  applica- 
tion of  pollen  were  quite  uniform  in  appearance.  All 
the  plants,  however,  were  kept  growing  slowly  through- 
out the  winter  months,  and  were  planted  in  the  open 
air  about  the  end  of  Slay.  All  the  seedlings  raised  from  the 
plant  whose  blooms  received  only  one  application  of  pollen 
have  now  flowered,  and  their  blossoms  differ  in  no  respect 
from  those  of  the  parent  plant ;  while,  as  regards  the  produce 
of  the  twice  fertilised  plant,  none  of  the  seedlings  have  yet 
flowered,  and — what  is  more  remarkable — the  plants  are 
rapidly  losing  that  diversity  of  appearance  which  distinguished 
them  during  the  earlier  stages 
of  their  development,  although 
they  are  still  very  distinct  from 
each  other,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  flowers  is  looked  for- 
ward to  with  interest.  Should 
they  approximate  to  the  zonal 
type,  this  circumstance  may 
perhaps  be  considered  as  favour- 
able to  the  theory  of  super- 
fetation  ;  while,  should  the 
flowers  be  in  no  degree  different 
from  those  of  P.  peltatum,  it 
will  be  WifBcult  to  account  for 
the  diversity  of  appearance 
among  the  seedlings  apparently 
occasioned  by  the  second  appli. 
cation  of  p,ollen,  otherwise  than 
by  supposmg  that,  even  after  fertilisatidn  has  been  effected, 
the  ovules  may  still,  to  some  extent,  be  nourished  or  fed  by 
the  application  of  pollen  to  the  stigma.  P.  Grieve. 


CAEPET  BEDDING  IN  LONDON  GARDENS. 
Our  summer  this  year  has  been  too  wet  and  cold  for  beddino' 
and  sub-tropical  plants,  more  especially  for  such  kinds  as  pro''- 
duce  flowers,  and  yet  herbaceous  plants  in  mixed  borders  have 
rarely  been  more  attractive  than  they  have  been  during  this 
summer.  The  most  remarkable  features  of  our  public  gardens 
just  now  IS,  however,  undoubtedly  the  carpet  beds,  which, 
though  less  bright  in  colour  than  they  were  last  year,  have  not, 
at  least,  been  much  affected 


A  LTERNAtJTHERA 


Panelled  carpet  beds 


the  stigmas  were 
few  blooms  upon 
each  plant  were  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen,  and  all 
other  blooms  were  removed.  On  the  following  day  the 
stigmas  of  one  of  the  plants  were  covered  with  pollen  taken 
from  a  zonal  variety.  The  blooms  upon  the  other  plant  were 
left  untouched  after  the  application  of  their  own  pollen.  Both 
plants  duly  ripened  seed,  and  the  produce  of  each  was  sown  in 
a  separate  pot,  and  germinated  simultaneously ;  but,  as  was 
expected,  the  produce  of  the  plant  whose  blooms  had  the 
second  application  of  pollen  were  exceedingly  diversified  in 
aspect,  although  they  all  appeared  to  be  of  the  peltatum  type, 
the  leaves  of  some  of  them  were  large,  others  exceedingly 


by  the  heavy  rains  to  which 
they  were  subjected  all 
through  July  and  early  in  the 
present  month,  and,  apart 
from  the  meaningless  and 
complicated  designs  in  which 
these  bright-coloured  low- 
growing  foliage  plants  are  too 
often  arranged,  they  are 
highly  useful  as  affording 
permanent,  rich,  and  decided 
colours,  which  can  be  de- 
pended on  even  when  flower- 
ing plants  fail  us.  We  have 
now  three  styles  of  bedding, 
and  these,  although  distinct 
in  themselves, may  frequently 
be  effectively  combined  in  one 
and  the  same  garden,  as  may 
be  seen  this  year  in  Battersea  and  Victoria  Parks.  In  the  so- 
called  "  carpet  bedding,"  dwarf-growing  foliage  plants,  such  as 
Alternantheras,  Eohevei-ias,  Golden  Pyrethrum,  Cerastium, 
and  Golden  Chickweed  alone  are  used,  with  now  and  then  the 
addition  of  some  dwarf-growing  Lobelia.  In  ordinary  bedding 
arrangements,  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  and  such 
strong-growing  foliage  plants  as  Centaurea  and  Coleus  are 
employed,  while  in  sub-tropical  gardening,  as  is  well  known,  we 
use  any  noble-habited  tropical  or  other  fine-leaved  plants,  such 
as  Aralias,  Palms,  Ferns,  or  Grasses,  provided  they  are  suffi- 
ciently hardy  to  stand  out  of  doors  during  the  summer  months. 
Carpet  bedding  is  a  comparatively  modern  system  of  flower 
gardening,  and  is  useful  in  the  way  of  affording  neat  belts, 
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bands,  panels,  or  clumps  of  bright  colour  on  bigbly  kept  or 
closely  Bhaven  lawns.  Its  beauty  depends  on  brightness  of 
colour  and  skilful  design;  that  of  sub-tropical  gardening  on 
elegance  and  stateliness  of  form ;  hence,  by  a  judicious  com- 
bination of  the  two,  excellent  results  may  be  produced. 
Neatness  is  secured  by  pegging  down,  clipping,  and  pinching, 
until  the  whole  bed  is  nearly  as  flat  and  as  formal  as  a 
Teritable  carpet  or,  rather,  hearih-rug.  We  have,  in  fact,  left 
off  clipping  onr  Yews  and  other  evergreens  into  all  manner  of 
fantastic  devices  only  to  torture  our  dwarf  bedding  plants  in  a 
somewhat  similar  manner.  This  kind  of  bedding  is,  however, 
now  the  fashion,  and  that  being  so,  we  have  thought  it  well  to 
furnish  a  few  illustrations  as  to  the  best  way  of  carrying  it 
out.  Examples  of  carpet  beds  may  now  be  seen  in  all  our 
London  parks,  those  in  Battersea,  Hyde,  and  Victoria  Parks 
being,  perhaps,  the  best.  Independently  of  design,  however, 
the  materials  with  which  they  are  planted  demand  considera- 
tion, and,  therefore,  we  cannot  perhaps  do  better  now  than  give 
a  synopsis  of  the  plants  employed  in  this  kind  of  gardening, 
which  is  likely  to  extend  to  country  gardens ;  such  a  list  will 
be  useful  for  future  reference. 


WHITE. 

*Cerastium  tomentosum 
Antennaria  tomentosa 
Gnaphalium  lanatum 

*Leuoopliyta  Brownii 
Centaurea  ragusina 
Centaurea  ragusina  compacta 
Cineraria  maritima  compacta 
Euon ymus  ra  dicans  variegatus 
Euonymns     latifolius     albo- 

marginatus 
Fuchsia  gracilis  variegata 
Veronica  Andersonii  variegata 
Salvia  argentea 
Stachys  lanata 

ORANGE-RED. 

*Altemanthera  paronycbloiiles 
Alternantliera     parouychioides 

major 
Alternantliei'a  amabilig 
Alternanthera  amabilis  latifoUa 

BLUE. 

Lobelia  Blue  Stone 
Lobelia  pumila 
Lobelia  pumila  grandiflora 
Lobelia  pumila  magnifica 
Lobelia  Blue  King 

ROSY-PURPLE. 

Lobelia  Omen 

YELLOW. 

*Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather 
Meserabryanthemum     cordifolium 
variegatum 

*Stellaria  graminea  aurea 
Pelargonium  Robert  Fish 
Pelargonium  Crystal  Palace  Gem 


YELLOW. 

Pelargonium  brilliantissimum 
Viola,  yellow  flowered 
Coprosma  Baueriana  variegata 
Euonymns  japonicus  aureus 
Lamium  purpureum  aureuni 

*Sedum  acre  aureum 

*Sedum  anglicum 

BLUISH-GREEN   OR   GLAUCOUS. 

Sedum  glaucum 
Echevcria  secunda 
Echeveria  secunda  glauca 
Echeveria  metallica  glauca 
Sempervivnm  cuneatum 
Gazania  splendens  variegata 

GREE.V. 

*Tagetes  signata  pumila 
*Cerastium  arvense 

Sedum  lydium  _ 

Pyrethrum  Tehiacthewii 

Sedum  acre 

CRIMSON  AND  CARMINE. 

*Coleu3  Verschaffelti 

Coleus  Verschaffelti  (improved) 

Iresine  Lindenii 

Iresine  Herbstii 

Iresino  acuminata 
*Alternanthera  amcena 

Alternanthera  amo3na  spectabilis 

Alternanthera  amoena  magnifica 

Alternanthera  spathulata 

Amarantus  rubra 

BLACKISH-CRIMSON. 

Coleus  (dark-leaved  varieties) 
PeriUa 


(Those  marked  *  bear  clipping  or  pinching  well.) 


Pruning  and  Manuring  Clematises  and  Conifers. — I 
should  bo  much  obliged  by  your  telling  me  if  I  ought  to  cut  my 
Clematis  Jackmani  down  in  winter ;  it  grows  well  and  seema  healthy, 
but  never  blooms  until  September.  I  want  to  cover  a  trellis  with 
Clematiaea,  and  I  ahould  like  to  know  what  vaTietiea  of  Clematis  will 
look  well  associated  with  Jackmani,  and  last  all  the  autumn 
as  Jackmani  does  when  properly  treated  ?  Will  manure  put  to  the 
roota  of  Yews  in  winter  increase  their  growth  or  will  it  injure 
them  ?  Will  manure  also  benefit  Cupressus  Lawaoniana  ? — Kate 
Brook,  Crawsliaw  Hall,  Rawtenstall,  Lancashire.  [Clematis  Mrs. 
Jas.  Bateman  will  contrast  well  with  Jackmani.  Cut  them  both 
down  to  within  a  foot  of  tho  ground  and  in  November  dig  in  a 
liberal  supply  of  well-rotted  stable  manure.  Yews  and  the  Lawson 
Cypress  will  also  be  improved  by  having  well. rotted  manure  applied 
to  their  roots  in  Niivember. — G.  Jackmax  &  Son,  Wohing.^ 

The  Best  Phloxes. — The  following  are  the  beat  now  in 
bloom  in  Mr.  Laing'a  collection  at  Stanstead  Park,  viz.,  A.  P. 
Barron,  lilac  with  a  largo  crimson  eye;  Bryan  Wynne,  deep 
crimson,  aufTuaed  with  purple,  centre  bright  crimson ;  Dr. 
Maatera,  rosy.pink  with  bright  crimaon  centre,  flowera  large  and 
fine  in  form;  J.  K.  Lord,  salmon-red  with  large  carmine  eye, 
fine  both  in  form  and  spike ;  Lothair,  light  scarlet  shaded  with 
purpliah-violet,   distinct ;    Madame  Domage,  white   slightly  marked 


with  purple,  large  and  fine ;  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Turenne,  pure 
white,  with  a  purple  centre  ;  Madame  Moisset,  violet,  centre  brilliant 
scarlet ;  Miaa  Macrae,  pure  white,  with  a  dark  pnrplish-crimaon  eye  ; 
Monsieur  Joaeph  Heim,  salmon  red  with  ricb  purple-centre ; 
M.  Marin  Saiaon,  red,  aalmon. violet,  dwarf  and  very  fine,  extra ; 
M.  Taillard,  salmon.red,  centre  purple-bronzed ;  Mrs.  Dombrain,  white, 
with  a  well-defined  eye  of  bright  crimaon ;  Philippa  Penglase, 
purplish.lilac  with  a  glowing  pink  centre,  effective ;  Princeaa  of 
Wales,  white  shaded  with  rose,  large  bright  scarlet-crimson  eye,  fine 
form,  and  in  spike  ;  Retour  de  la  Fortune,  clear  lilac,  white  in  the 
centre ;  Souvenir  de  Berryer,  dark  rosy-salmon,  with  a  purple  centre  j 
and  White  Lady,  a  distinct  pare  white  variety. — F. 

Transplanting  Clematises.— My  Clematis  beds,  consisting  of 
Jackmani  and  rubella,  are  moat  effective.  They  are  araall  circular 
beds,  in  which  the  Clematiaea  are  tied  to  Willow  sticks  hooped  over 
about  3  feet  above  the  beds  in  the  shape  of  common  bee-hives.  My 
garden  is,  however,  to  be  somewhat  changed  next  year,  and  I  am 
anxious  to  know  if  the  Clematiaea  are  carefully  lifted  in  November  I 
can  depend  upon  their  blooming  well  the  first  year  in  their  new 
quarters.  They  would,  of  course,  be  immediately  replanted  in  rich, 
deep  beds;  but,  if  I  thought  they  would  suffer  from  transplantation, 
I  would  even  prefer  to  allow  them  to  remain  where  they  are.  They 
have  been  undiatnrbed  in  their  present  quarters  for  the  last  five  or 
six  years.  —  J.  Thomas,  Carlou:.  [Prnne  back  the  Clematises  in 
November  to  within  6  or  9  inches  of  the  base  or  surface  of  the  ground, 
transplant  them,  in  that  month,  with  good  balls  into  some  rich,  rotten, 
atable  manure  well  mixed  with  mould,  and  mulch  the  surface  during 
the  winter  months.  They  will  then  flower  freely  during  the  forth, 
coming  aeason. — Geo.  Jaokman.] 

A  Weeding  Lesson. — We  have  often  spoken  of  the  importance 
of  killing  weeds  before  they  come  up,  or  before  they  have  reached  a 
a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  height.  It  ia  then  done  with  the  single  stroke 
of  a  steel  rake  or  hoe.  A  bed  of  flowers,  containing  80  square  feet, 
should  be  raked  once  a  week,  whether  the  weeds  appear  or  not.  It 
requires  four  minutes  for  each  raking  ;  and  for  the  entire  months  of 
May,  June,  and  July,  forty-eight  minutes.  This  leaves  the  bed  at  all 
times  perfectly  clean  and  mellow.  If  the  ground  is  full  of  foul  seeds, 
they  will  come  up  in  warm,  moist,  growing  weather  in  one  week,  and 
once  or  twice  their  green  points  had  just  appeared  when  the  weekly 
raking  was  given.  In  another  bed  of  equal  size,  where  raking  was 
omitted,  they  came  up  in  a  week,  and  in  two  more  weeks  were  from  3 
to  6  inches  high — requiring  one  hour  to  clear  all  out  by  hoe  and 
hand.  This  muat  be  repeated  every  three  weeks,  or  four  times  in 
the  three  months,  requiring  half  a  day's  work  to  keep  the  weeds 
under  for  the  three  months,  and  even  then  doing  it  imperfectly. — 
"  Cultivator." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

StrutMopteris  japonica- — This  is  a  noble  hardy  Fern  quite  distinct  in 
appearance  from  auyihing  else  we  have.  Mr,  Sim,  of  Foot's  Cray,  informs  us 
that  it  is  quite  hardy  in  any  soil,  having  wintered  safely  with  him  in  frozen  water. 

Marechal  Niel  Rose  upon  Briar  Stocks.— This  charming  Rose  has  the 
fault  of  flowering  but  sparingly  when  the  stock  upon  which  it  is  grafted  is 
not  very  vigorous.  The  best  stocks  for  it  are  young  Briars,  upon  which  it 
flowers  profusely. — W. 

Phlox  Countess  of  Sefton.— I  saw  a  most  effective  bed  of  this  the  other 
day  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Birmingham.  It  belongs  to  the  suffruticoso 
section,  is  a  free  bloomer,  and  has  a  dense  compact  habit.  When  neen  in  good 
sized  masses,  within  a  purple  band,  it  is  most  eCFective. — Geo.  WESTLAifD, 
Witley  Court. 

Campanula  persicifolia  coronata  coerulea.— Amongst  Bell-flowers  this  is 
my  favourite.  The  efTect  produced  by  the  harmonious  dash  of  light  green  on 
the  outer  segments  of  the  individual  flowers  is  unsurpassable  ;  whilst  the  stately 
and  free  growth  of  the  plant  in  general,  makes  it,  as  a  whole,  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  herbaceous  plants. — R.  P.  B. 

Rats  and  Water  Plants. — Whenever  I  have  planted  a  strange  aquatic  in 
my  pools,  the  water  rats  attacked  and  devoured  it  immediately — often  before 
our  eyes — a  few  minutes  after  it  was  planted.  They  have  carried  off  Hemp 
Agrimony  {a  very  fine  plant),  Butoraus,  the  large  lleed-Mace,  tfcc,  year  after 
year.  Can  it  be  a  taste  for  novelty  ?  Some  of  my  friends  have  observed  tho 
same. — Jackson  Gillbankb. 

Ferula  tingitana.— Your  figure  of  this  Ferula  (see  p.  Ill)  conveys  but  an 
inditTerent  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  plant.  It  is  a  splendid  plant  when  grown 
in  the  open  border,  but  it  does  not  usually  bloom  in  so  small  a  state  as  is  repre- 
sented by  the  figure  which  you  have  given  of  it.  It  requires  four  or  five  years 
before  it  produces  flower-stalks,  which  grow  as  high  as  12  or  15  feet.  I  have  a 
plant  of  it  which  was  sent  to  mo  about  ten  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  John 
Salter ;  but  I  have  had  it  only  once  in  bloom.  It  has  withstood  all  our  severe 
winters.— Jean  Sislet,  Lijona. 

Gathering  Alpine  Flowers.— X  propose  spending  a  few  weeks  in  the 
Kngadine.  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  a  handy,  trustworthy,  and  intelligible 
work  on  tho  flora  of  the  district.— Salmoniceps.'  [There  is  no  published  flora 
of  the  Engadine.  Ball's  Guide  gives  botanical  information.  Pontresina  is  the 
best  centre, being  close  to  Pitz  Langard,  Roseg  Glacier,  &c.  "  Salmoniceps  "should 
also  go  up  to  the  Bcnnina  Pass  and  stop  tliere  several  days  ;  there  is  a  good 
hotel.  Also  at  the  Albula  ( Woissenstein  Hotel,  6,500  feet  above  the  sea). 
Primulas  are  plentiful  at  Pontresina.  At  the  south  end  of  the  village  there  is  a 
man  who  collects  and  sells  dried  specimens  of  Engadine  plants,  and  who  will 
give  information  about  localities, — G.  Maw,  Bentkall  Hall.'] 
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THE    AMATEUR'S    GARDEN. 

By  THOMAS  BAINES. 
Propagating  Bedding  Plants. — It  is  now  time  to  commence 
tbe  propagation  of  bedding  plants  for  another  year,  especially  some 
varieties  of  Pelargoniums,  such  as  the  tricolors,  the  cuttings  of 
which,  if  they  are  not  got  in  early,  do  not  root  well ;  if  put  in  at 
once,  in  the  open  air,  they  are  far  less  liable  to  fail  than  when  con. 
fined  in  frames  or  houses;  but,  as  in  the  course  of  some  weeks,  we 
may  expect  cold  nights,  it  is  well  to  provide  against  their  effects. 
The  best  means  of  doing  this  is  to  prepare  a  number  of  propagating- 
boxes  or  large  cntting-pans,  according  to  the  number  of  plants 
which  will  be  required ;  these  must  be  well  drained,  and  for  this 
purpose  there  is  nothing  better  than  coal  cinders,  as  they  are 
dry  and  open,  and  not  so  heavy  as  crocks  or  broken  bricks. 
The  cinders,  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  should  be  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boxes,  a  little  dry  rotten  manure,  such  as 
has  been  used  for  mulching  a  Vine  border  or  Asparagus  bed, 
being  laid  on  the  top.  On  this  pnt  the  soil,  which  may  be  any 
ordinary  loam,  in  which  there  is  a  fair  proportion  of  sand.  The 
bo.^es  should  be  deep  enough  to  take, above  the  drainage,  2i  or  3  inches 
of  soil,  which  should  be  pressed  moderately  firm.  The  cuttings  should 
consist  of  shoots  taken  off  with  four  or  five  joints,  a  clean  incision 
being  made  just  below  the  bottom  joint.  All  the  lower  leaves  must 
be  removed,  leaving  only  two  or 
three  at  the  top.  In  making 
cuttings  of  all  kinds,  but  especi- 
ally of  those  that  are  soft  and 
fleshy,  sui:h  as  the  plants  under 
gonsideration,  a  sharp  knife  ia 
always  absolutely  necessary,  in 
order  that  the  part  cut  may 
not  be  crushed  or  bruised,  in 
which  case  cuttings  are  much 
more  likely  to  rot  than  root. 
After  they  are  prepared  let  them 
lie  for  a  few  hoars,  so  that  the 
wound  may  dry  a  little,  and 
then  insert  them  3  inches  apart. 
See  that  the  soil  is  not  too  wet, 
and  do  not  give  any  water  for  a 
day  or  two.  Place  the  boxes 
containing  them  in  the  full  sun, 
in  a  warm  corner  of  the  garden 
or  frame-ground,  and,  before 
danger  is  apprehended  from  cold 
nights,  have  in  readiness  a  frame 
to  put  over  them  that  can  be  all 
or  partially  closed  when  re- 
quired. Unless  a  sufficient 
number  of  Verbenas  were  put  in 
store  pots  in  spring  to  provide 
stock  for  next  year,  cuttings  of 
these  should  at  once  be  put  in. 
Select  such  as  spring  from  the 
base  of  the  plant  and  are  free 
in  growth  without  showing  any 
disposition  to  flower.  Let  them 
be  two  or  three  joints  in  length. 

Prepare  a  sufficient  number  of  G-inch  pots,  well  drained,  and 
filled  with  sandy  loam  ;  put  ten  or  a  dozen  cuttings  in  each, 
give  them  a  good  watering,  and  place  them  in  a  cold  frame, 
the  atmosphere  of  which  must  be  kept  moist,  giving  only  a  little  air 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  shading  to  keep  them  from  flagging ; 
damp  them  with  the  syringe  every  afternoon  when  the  weather  is 
sunny,  and  be  careful  to  remove  any  leaves  that  turn  mouldy.  Here 
they  will  root  in  a  few  weeks,  after  which  more  air  must  be  given 
them.  In  preparing  cuttings  of  any  description  that  have  to  be 
struck  in  a  close  atmosphere  one  thing  is  essential  to  success,  and 
that  is  never  to  bruise  any  part ;  if  even  a  leaf  is  at  all  crushed,  far 
better  cut  it  clean  off  than  allow  it  to  remain,  as  a  bruised  stem  or 
leaf  is  always  liable  to  damp. 

Apples. — In  gathering,  for  immediate  use,  early  kitchen  Apples, 
such  as  Keswick  Codlin,  Lord  Snffield,  or  Manks  Codlin,  a  little  dis- 
crimination  should  be  used  in  getting  the  first  from  trees  that  are 
heavily  laden.  If  a  portion  is  removed  from  those  that  are  over- 
cropped, it  not  only  gives  the  fruit  left  a  better  chance  of  attaining  a 
useful  size,  but  also  relieves  the  trees  for  another  year.  Where 
forethonght  is  exercised  iu  this  way,  amateurs'  trees  that  are  usually 
limited  in  number  never  need  suffer  by  over-cropping,  for  which  there 
may  be  some  excuse  where  large  orchards  exist.  This  also  applies  to 
Plum  trees,  which,  this  year,  in  the  south  of  England,  are  generally 
so  over.laden  as  to  prevent  their  setting  moie  than  a  very  small 


Circular  carpet  bed  (see  p.  H9) 


quantity  of  bloom,  a  scanty  yield  the  ensuing  summer  being  the 
inevitable  result. 

Celery. — The  particular  time  at  which  Celery  ia  wanted  for  use, 
in  the  autumn,  should  regulate  the  period  at  which  it  should  be 
earthed  up,  for  it  is  not  advisable  to  do  this  fully,  thus  early  in  the 
season,  unless  It  is  required  for  use  as  soon  as  blanched ;  for,  when 
the  earthing-up  process  is  completed,  it  does  not  afterwards  keep  so 
well.  There  are  many  who  do  not  value  this  vegetable  whilst  summer 
Lettuces  can  be  had;  consequently,  where  this  is  the  case,  it  is 
better  not  to  draw  more  earth  to  the  rows  than  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  leaves  in  an  upright  position  aad  prevent  them  from  being 
broken  down  by  the  wind.  Crops  intended  for  use  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  required  should  be 
gone  over  at  once ;  a  few  of  the  small  outside  leaves  and  all  suckers 
should  be  removed,  and  the  whole  of  the  remaining  leaves  should  then 
be  brought  together  in  the  hand  and  tied  loosely  with  a  ligature  of 
bast  high  up  the  stalks— in  fact,  just  beneath  the  leaves  ;  if  the  tie 
is  not  slack  it  does  not  allow  the  centre  leaves,  that  are  now 
pushing  up,  room  to  grow,  in  which  case  they  become  deformed  and 
spoilt.  Hand-pick  all  weeds  that  are  growing  in  the  trench,  give  a 
good  soaking  with  manure-water,  and  then  apply  6  inches  of 
fine  soil  to  it;  draw  the  stalks  tightly  together  with  one  hand, 
whilst  with  the  other  the  earth  is  placed  close  up  to  the  plants.  If 
this  is  not  done  the  soil  gets 
into  the  hearts,  causing  decay  ; 
in  the  course  of  a  fortnight 
add  another  6  inches,  carrying 
out  the  work  as  above  de- 
scribed ;  and,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  similar  period,  finish  off 
with  6  inches  more,  leaving 
the  sides  of  the  ridge  sloping 
and  smoothed  with  the  back 
of  the  spade  so  as  to  throw 
off  wet.  It  is  not  good  practice, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  general 
winter  crop,  to  finish  the  earth, 
ing  up  of  more  Celery  than  will 
serve  for  a  month  or  so,  for  i£ 
much  is  earthed  up  early  in  the 
autumn  in  a  dry  season,  it  suffers 
from  want  of  water,  for,  as  will 
be  easily  understood,  when  the 
soiling  up  is  complete,  little  can 
reach  the  roots.  Always  allow 
the  leaves  of  Celery  to  get  quite 
dry  before  earthing  up,  or  it  is 
liable  to  rot.  In  carrying  out 
the  work,  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  roots  are  not  interfered 
with.  This  will  not  occur  if, 
at  the  time  of  planting,  suf- 
ficient room  was  left  between 
the  rows.  The  use  of  paper 
tied  loosely  round  the  plants 
before  they  are  earthed  up,  with  a 
view  to  keeping  the  earth  out 
of  the  hearts,  is  advocated  by 
some,  but,  even  when  quite  thin  and  good  in  quality,  it  always  gives 
a  disagreeable  taste  to  the  stalks. 

Onions,  like  most  other  crops,  are  late  this  summer  in  finishmg 
their  growth  ;  as  soon  as  this  is  complete  they  should  be  taken  up,  for, 
if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  after  they  are  ready  for  drawing, 
they  throw  out  roots  a  second  time,  which  prevents  their  keeping  well. 
In  taking  up  Onions,  they  should  be  tied  in  bunches  of  eight  or  ten 
as  the  work  proceeds,  separating  the  best  bulbs  from  those  that  are 
thick  in  the  neck  ;  the  latter  will  not  keep  so  well,  and  may  be  used 
at  once.  The  smaller  growing,  firm-textured  kinds,  such  as  James's 
Long-keeping  and  Brown  Globe,  should  be  kept  for  the  spring  supply, 
nsin°  first  the  larger  sorts,  such  as  Nuneham  Park.  There  is  no 
better  method  of  keeping  Onions  than  hanging  tbe  bunches  so  as  to 
be  just  clear  of  each  other,  on  nails  driven  for  the  purpose  into  a 
north  or  east  wall.  The  wall  of  any  building  that  has  the  eaves 
projecting  for  a  few  inches  iu  the  usual  way,  and  that  has  a 
spout  to  Sirry  off  the  water,  will  be  suitable  ;  here  they  should  bo 
hung  up  as  soon  as  pulled,  and  they  will  dry  thoroughly  and  keep 
lonf'er  in  the  spring,  without  making  growth,  than  in  any  other  situa- 
tion.  They  are  not  influenced  in  the  slightest  by  frost,  and  the 
growth  they  are  liable  to  make  in  spring,  when  confined  in  a  building, 
is  avoided. 

Lettuce,  Endive,  and  Spinacli.— Thin  out  Lettuces  that  are 
large  enough  to  handle.     These,  where  it  is  necessary,  may  now  be 
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transplanted,  as  after  this  time  there  will  be  no  disposition  to  run  to 
seed  from  the  effects  of  any  check  they  receive,  such  as  frequently 
occurs  during  the  dry  summer  season.  Plant  them  in  rows  12  inches 
apart,  allowing  a  similar  distance  between  the  plants  in  the  row.  This 
will  be  enough  at  this  season,  as  the  kinds  recommended  for  sowing 
a  short  time  back  will  not  require  so  much  room  as  the  larger.growing 
varieties.  Prepare  at  once  a  piece  of  good  ground  for  Endive  ;  it  should 
be  well  dug  and  moderately  rich,  and,  if  not  highly  manured  for  the 
previous  crop,  a  moderate  dressing  should  now  be  given.  Put  in  the 
plants  15  inches  apart  each  way.  This  will  give  room  for  the  use  of 
the  hoe  to  keep  down  autumn  weeds.  Make  at  once  another  sowing  of 
Endive,  both  Batavian  and  Green. curled ;  and  also  of  Lettuce,  Hardy 
Green  and  Bath  Cos.  Sow  in  an  open  situation,  where  the  plants 
will  not  get  drawn  up.  Make  also  another  sowing  of  winter  Spinach. 
Choose  for  this  a  light  dry  situation  that  will  not  favour  rank 
growth,  for  if  this  vegetable  is  grown  too  luxuriantly,  it  stands  a 
poor  chance  of  surviving  the  winter  frosts. 


The  Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure   Ground. 

Although  on  heavy  land  the  copious  rainfall  of  the  past  and  present 
months  has  proved  very  injm'ious,  on  light  dry  soils  the  reverse  has 
been  the  case,  and  the  moisture  has  been  directly  beneficial  to  many 
species  of  plants,  such  as  the  Calceolaria,  Verbena,  Viola,  and  others. 
The  green.leaved  Zonal  Pelargoniums  have,  it  is  true,  in  many  cases, 
run  more  to  leaf  than  is  desirable  ;  but  this  tendency  will  soon  be 
counteracted  by  the  more  settled  weather  we  are  now  experiencing, 
and  those  varieties  of  the  Pelargonium,  which  are  generally  grown 
for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage  alone,  have  seldom  looked  better  than 
they  do  at  the  present  time.  The  rainfall  having  tended  somewhat 
to  lower  the  temperature,  has  prevented  some  sorts  of  tender  or  sub- 
tropical plants  from  making  the  progress  they  would  otherwise 
have  done  had  the  weather  been  warmer ;  and  such  genera  as 
Alternanthera  and  Coleus  have  hardly  kept  pace  with  the  more 
hardy  varieties  of  bedding  plants.  The  propagation  of  bedding 
plants  of  all  kinds  should  now  be  pushed  forward  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  Cuttings  of  the  tricolor,  and  variegated  kinds 
of  Pelargonium  should  be  put  in  first,  as  these  varieties 
require  a  longer  time  to  strike  root  than  the  more  robust  green, 
leaved  kinds.  As  soon  as  the  cuttings  of  Verbenas  and  similar 
kinds  of  bedding  plants  are  fairly  rooted  they  should  be  removed  from 
the  close  frame  and  placed  in  the  open  air,  where  plenty  of  water 
should  be  given  them.  Many  kinds  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  may 
now  be  increased  by  cuttings,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Verbena  and 
other  bedding  plants ;  amongst  such  kinds  are  the  different  varieties 
of  the  hybrid  Phloxes,  which  are  now  in  great  beauty,  and  of  which 
a  collection  should  be  grown  in  every  garden,  as  they  are  exceedingly 
ornamental,  remaining  for  a  considerable  time  in  bloom,  and  affording 
an  abundant  supply  of  cut  flowers  while  they  do  so.  Cuttings  of 
Pentstemons,  Mule  Pinks,  Picotees,  Pansies,  Tea-scented  Roses,  &c., 
may  all  be  increased  by  cuttings  at  the  present  time.  Careful  atteu. 
tion  must  be  paid  to  the  routine  operations  of  the  season.  Litter,  of 
whatever  kind,  must  be  swept  from  the  walks  and  lawn  every  morn- 
ing, and  neatness  and  good  order  everywhere  maintained,  as 
long  as  it  is  possible,  by  removing  decayed  leaves  and  flower-stalks 
from  flower-beds  and  borders.  To  keep  gravel  walks  firm  and  solid 
they  should  be  rolled  as  soon  as  possible  after  a  plentiful  fall  of  rain. 
Finish,  also,  the  clipping  of  Yew  and  other  evergreen  hedges,  and 
also  the  budding  of  Roses  of  all  sorts,  while  the  bark  will  rise  freely, 
which  will  not  long  be  the  case. — P.  Geieve,  Culford,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 

Vines. — Pot  Vines  intended  to  supply  Grapes  very  early  next 
season,  should  now  bo  hard  and  brown  to  the  extreme  point.  All 
those  in  this  state  may  be  set  out  in  the  open  air  in  some  sheltered 
position.  The  canes  should  be  supported  as  they  have  hitherto  been, 
or  they  are  liable  to  get  twisted  and  broken.  Any  with  green  wood 
near  the  point,  or  about  the  part  whore  they  are  expected  to  fruit, 
must  not  be  put  outside  until  they  have  ripened  like  the  others. 
Water  may  bo  sparingly  given,  and  decayed  leaves  should  all  be 
cleaned  off.  Side  shoots  may  also  be  cut  in  to  about  2  inches  from 
the  main  stem.  Later  fruiting  canes  and  others  intended  for  plant- 
ing, should  now  be  encouraged  to  ripen  their  growth.  Keep  their 
laterals  closely  pinched  in,  and  let  plenty  of  dry  warm  air  circulate 
alx)ut  the  wood  ;  on  fine  days  sun. heat  will  bo  sullicicut  but  on 
cold  wot  ones  a  little  fire-heat  may  be  given.  Muscats  are  generally 
the  worst  to  ripen,  and,  if  it  is  not  already  done,  they  should  be  placed 
in  the  warmest  corner  of  the  house.  No  shading  should  be  given 
afterthis  time,  and,  when  they  have  been  grown  underneath  other  Vines 
or  climbers,  as  many  you7]g  Vines  are  during  the  summer  time, 
move  them  to  an  unshaded  house,  or,  where  this  cannot  be  had,  a 
frame,  covered  with  sashes,  will  do.  The  wood  of  Vines,  planted 
out  early,  will  now  be  thoroughly  ripe.     From  these,  the  leaves  may 


be  removed  when  they  have  become  yellow,  and  none  of  them  should 
be  permitted  to  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  border.  Where  late  Grapes 
look  as  if  they  were  going  to  be  very  late  in  ripening,  take  the 
greater  part  of  the  foliage  off  the  lateral  shoots,  and  remove  any 
leaf  on  the  principal  wood  which  is  shading  the  bunch. 

Pines. — Where  the  stock  of  suooessional  plants  for  nest  year  is 
deficient,  any  suckers  which  were  put  in  to  root  about  the  beginning 
of  June,  and  which  have  done  well  since  that  time,  may  be  put 
into  a  fruiting  pot,  in  which  they  may  be  kept  growing  slowly 
throughout  the  winter,  and  where,  with  careful  treatment,  they  will 
fruit  towards  the  end  of  next  year.  Plants  which  will  ripen  fruit  at 
Christmas  and  the  new  year  may  be  slightly  damped  overhead  on 
fine  days  after  they  are  out  of  bloom  ;  for  these  the  temperature  at 
night  should  not  be  less  than  68'',  and  the  bottom-heat  may  range 
10'  or  12°  higher.  Fluctuation,  either  in  the  top  or  bottom-heat, 
often  proves  injurious  ;  therefore,  keep  both  as  steady  as  possible. — 
J.  MuiR. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Peaches  and  Nectarines  to  be 
forced  early  should  now  have  their  wood  well  ripened  ;  when  the 
bearing  wood  is  firm  and  brown,  and  growth  has  ceased,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered in  that  condition  ;  the  buds  should  be  prominent  and  mealy- 
looking.  Under  these  conditions  forcing  may  be  considered  a  simple 
matter.  No  young  wood  should  be  allowed  to  grow  now ;  and,  if  the 
leaves  are  very  large  and  succulent,  they  may  be  cut  to  a  moderate 
size,  BO  as  to  allow  the  sun  and  air  to  have  full  power  on  the  buds. 
Crowding  too  much  young  wood  into  the  trees  is  an  evil  too  commonly 
met  with,  and  where  growth  continues  and  the  wood  is  soft,  failures  are 
proportionately  frequent,  as  might  be  expected,  in  rich  badly-drained 
borders.  The  roots  should  be  first  examined  underneath  the  trunk, 
and,  if  they  are  growing  far  from  the  surface,  they  may  be  carefully 
lifted  and  placed  in  clean  fresh  loam  ;  but,  if  they  cannot  be  raised 
without  bending  them  much,  they  may  be  cut  clean  off,  and,  the 
soil  being  rammed  firmly  underneath  them,  no  further  trouble 
need  be  expected.  If  growth  continues  after  this,  the  roots 
on  one  side  may  be  moved  more  or  less,  and  the  young  wood 
growths  well  trimmed.  If  the  roots  are  both  outside  and  inside 
the  structure,  the  latter  portion  may  be  lifted  almost  entirely, 
the  drainage  put  right,  and  plenty  of  good  loam  mixed  with  some 
lime  rubbish  placed  over  a  layer  of  turves,  the  whole  being  made 
firm.  The  roots  are  then  laid  upon  the  surface  in  clean  earth,  a  foot 
of  soil  being  placed  over  the  whole,  and  a  moderate  watering  being 
given  if  required.  If  this  be  done,  and  the  foliage  still  adheres, 
success  may  be  looked  for.  If  there  are  doubts  of  too  much  vigour, 
a  few  feet  of  the  outside  border  may  be  removed  along  the  front, 
and  ordinary  soil  rammed  firmly  into  the  space.  We  did  this  with  two 
early  houses  of  very  old  trees,  the  branches  of  which  were  dying  off 
and  which  were  making  great  sappy  shoots.  The  results  obtained  were 
excellent,  and,  where  the  stems  were  apparently  decaying,  fresh 
bark  is  growing  over  them.  Keep  later  houses  free  from  insects,  and 
expose  the  fruit  to  the  sun,  giving,  at  the  same  time,  plenty  of  air. 

Figs. — These  should  be  kept  thoroughly  clean  in  the  early 
houses.  If  they  are  in  pots,  and  have  rooted  through,  they  should 
have  the  outside  portions  taken  off,  keeping  the  roots  in  the  pot  well 
watered.  When  they  are  to  be  started  into  fresh  growth,  the  old  inert 
soil  is  taken  away  and  is  replaced  with  rich  material,  of  which  crashed 
bones  form  a  part.  For  very  early  fruiting — say,  at  the  beginning 
of  April — it  is  a  good  practice  to  have  the  roots  built  into  brick  cases 
4  feet  square,  and  treated  otherwise  as  if  in  pots.  In  Fig-houses 
where  the  trees  are  established,  but  are  forming  too  much  wood, 
root-pruning  may  be  freely  practised  and  the  fresh  space  filled  up 
with  loam,  mixed  with  bones,  stones,  or  broken  bricks,  the  whole 
being  rammed  down  until  perfectly  firm.  This  system,  adopted  with 
early  and  late  Fig  trees,  has  always  resulted  in  an  abundant  supply  of 
fruit,  and  the  use  of  the  knife  is  seldom  required.  No  suckers  should 
be  allowed  to  grow,  and  plenty  of  air  should  be  given  to  fruit  when 
ripening,  but  at  this  period  too  much  watering  at  the  root  injures  the 
flavour  of  the  fruit.  Where  the  new  growths  are  strong  and  are 
intended  as  permanent  wood,  a  nick  should  be  made  with  the  knife 
above  each  leaf ;  plenty  of  sturdy  young  shoots  will  thus  be  induced 
to  push,  and  the  balance  of  vigour  in  the  tree  will  thus  be  equally 
maintained  in  all  parts.  We  have  had  Castle  Kennedy  Fig,  trained 
in  the  form  of  cordons,  in  full  fruit  the  season  after  planting, 
by  paying  careful  attention  to  "  nicking "  the  young  rod  as  it 
grew. 

Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  &c. — Seeds  of  Cucumbers  should 
now  be  sown  for  winter  crops  ;  some  should  also  be  well  advanced 
in  gi-owth.  It  is  well  to  have  plenty  of  sturdy  growth  made  before 
fruiting  is  allowed.  For  the  present  let  them  have  plenty  of  light 
and  air,  and  do  not  permit  them,  on  any  account,  to  become  pot- 
bound.  Tomatoes  under  glass  may  be  kept  growing,  all  the  laterals 
being  removed.  Cordons  allowed  to  grow  as  far  as  there  is  room 
and  trained  overhead  with  the  fruit  hanging  down,   have  a   fine 
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appearance,  and  for  early  work  are  a  most  valuable  crop.  When 
grown  in  pots  their  roots  may  be  allowed  to  run  through  the  bottoms 
into  rich  soil,  to  which  a  suiSciency  of  mannre-water  should  be 
administered.  Successions  from  cuttings  or  seeds  may  be  kept 
growing  with  plenty  of  light  and  air,  but  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  become  pot-bound.  French  Beans  may  now  be  sown  in  pits  to 
succeed  those  in  the  open  ground;  frames  may  be  placed  over  a 
portion  outside  where  frosts  are  expected  early ;  hoops  and  mats 
often  do  good  service,  and  "  plant  protectors"  are  of  much  value  for 
sheltering  tender  vegetables,  &c.  Continue  to  make  Mushroom  beds 
as  they  are  required  ;  if  there  is  a  house  or  shed  for  the  purpose  it 
is  most  convenient  to  grow  them  under  cover  instead  of  outside  ; 
but,  in  either  position,  the  manure  should  not  be  wet  nor  very  dry. 
Dry  manure  from  excessive  heating  is  useless  ;  if  mixed  with  some 
turfy  loam  it  may  be  imj^roved.  The  beds,  when  made,  should  be 
built  very  firmly,  kept  dry,  but  not  allowed  to  heat  over  90°  ;  add 
the  spawn  to  them  when  at  about  80°. — M.  Temple,  Blenheim, 


GAEDENS  I  HAVE  ENJOYED. 

Br  A  LADY. 

CowLEV,  writing  to  John  Evelyn,  whose  literary  fame  rested 
at  that  time  on  his  recently  published  "  Sylva  ;  or,  a  Discourse 
on  Forest  Trees,"  says  : — "  I  never  had  any  other  desire  so 
strong,  and  so  like  covetousness,  as  that  one  which  I  have  had 
always-^that  I  might  be  master  at  last  of  a  small  house  and 
large  garden,  with  very  moderate  conveniences  joined  to  them, 
and  there  dedicate  the  remain- 
der of  my  life  only  to  the  cul- — - — - — ; 

iure    of    them    and   study  of 
<^ature,  and  there, 
'  With  no  design  beyond  my  wall, 

whole  and  entire  to  lie, 
In    no  inactive    ease,  and  no   in- 
glorious poverty ; ' 

Bnt  several  accidents  of  my 
ill-fortune  have  disappointed 
me  hitherto,  and  do  still,  of 
that  felicity ;  for,  though  I 
have  made  the  first  and 
hardest  step  to  it  by  abandon- 
ing all  ambitions  and  hopes 
in  this  world,  and  by  retiring 
from  the  noise  of  all  business, 
and  almost  all  company,  yet  I 
stick  still  in  the  inn  of  a  hired 
house  and  garden,  among 
weeds  and  rubbish,  and  with- 
out that  pleasantest  work  of 
human  industry — theimprove- 

ment  of  something  which  we  call  (not  very  properly,  but  yet 
we  call)  our  own."  This  is  a  most  natural  wish,  thoiigh  I  must 
say  that,  perhaps,  the  pleasantest  hours  of  my  life  have  been 
spent  in  the  gardens  of  others.  There  one  has  none  of  the  cares 
andresponsibilities  which  a  sense  of  ownership  brings,  no  regrets 
over  the  blindness  which  caused  us  to  plant  that  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana  in  that  barren  spot  where  it  could  not  possibly  do 
well,  no  lamentations  over  the  careless  manner  in  which  the 
gardener  transplanted  that  Magnolia  so  as  to  render  its  flower- 
ing during  the  summer  more  than  doubtful ;  no  vexations,  no 
remorse  at  having  been  persuaded  into  allowing  the  greater 
pai-t  of  a  garden  which  might  have  been  a  paradise  of  sweet- 
scented  plants  and  old-fashioned  flowers  to  be  turned  into  an 
exhibition  ground  for  tri-coloured  Geraniums,  Echeverias, 
Aloes,  and  other  things  well  enough  in  their  places,  but  which 
offered  no  real  satisfaction  to  a  true  lover  of  Flora.  These 
thoughts  sometimes  interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of  one's 
own  garden ;  but  it  is  far  otherwise  when,  either  alone,  or  in 
pleasant  and  congenial  company,  we  spend  a  quiet  hour  in  the 
garden  of  a  friend;  memory  recalls  many  "  times  of  refresh- 
ings "  like  these.  I  speak  not  now  of  the  stately  pleasure 
grounds,  when,  as  the  learned  author  of  the  "  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy  "  says,  you  may  "  walk  amongst  orchards,  gardens, 
bowers,  mounts,  and  arbours,  artificial  wildernesses,  green 
thickets,  arches,  groves,  lawns,  rivulets,  fountains,  and  such- 
like pleasant  places,  or  disport  in  some  plain  or  park  ;  "  and 
then  he  proceeds  to  describe  the  Prince's  garden  at  Fer- 
rara,  and  quotes  S.  Bernard's  account  of  the  garden  of  his 
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monastery.  Very  fine  on  paper  are  these  descriptions,  but,  as 
when  Don  Pedro  wooed  the  fair  Beatrice,  and  prayed  her  to 
take  him  for  her  husband,  she  replied,  "  No,  my  lord,  unless  I 
may  have  another  for  working  days,  for  your  grace  is  too 
costly  to  wear  every  day,"  so  I  turn  from  these  and  dwell 
with  a  feeling  of  relief  on  the  recollection  of  some  homely  spot, 
where  old-falihioned  flowers  thrive  well,  and  you  can  pluck 
them  to  your  heart's  content ;  where  trees  and  shrubs  (planted 
in  no  formal  manner)  cast  a  peaceful  shade  on  grassy  walks, 
where  you  are  not  tormented  by  thinking  you  are  called  upon 
to  admire  something;  here  nothing  is  obtrusive,  and  some 
feeling  of  the  exquisite  repose  of  Nature  steals  over  you  as  you 
walk  alone.  A  garden  like  this  is  the  place  for  thought — 
Minds  innocont  and  quiet  take 
Such  for  a  hermitage. 
There  is  such  a  garden  (probably  one  among  numberless 
others)  on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  in  a 
fair  Italian  town,  as  yet  unhannted  by  tourists.  Cook  is  a 
power  still  unknown.  No  one  speaks  English.  There  are  no 
amusements  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word— no  casino,  no 
theatre,  no  gaming  tables.  This  garden  stands  "  somewhat 
back  from  the  village  street,"  the  Strada  Borgo  Marino.  On  one 
side  you  approach  it  by  an  Olive  wood,  whose  shaded  turf  is 
covered  in  spring  with  scarlet  and  lilac  Anemones,  the  fra- 
grant Narcissus,  and  the  star-like  flowers  of  the  white 
Periwinkle.  As  you  enter  the  gate  out  of  the  wood,  you 
traverse  a  long  avenue  of 
Orange  trees,  covered  with 
ripe  fruit,  with  here  and  there 
a  gigantic  Palm.  The  Oranges 
are  for  the  most  part  Manda- 
rins ;  the  trees  are  beautifully 
shaped,  the  glossy  green  of 
the  leaves  forming  a  fine  con- 
trast to  the  golden  fruit.  Leav- 
ing the  avenue,  you  pass  into 
the  garden  proper,  which  is 
not  large  in  extent,  though 
the  tall  trees  and  luxuriant 
vegetation  deceive  the  eye  as 
to  the  size.  There  are  no  for- 
mally planted  beds,  but  Roses, 
Stocks,  Violets,  and  Migno- 
nette, grow  here  in  what  the 
Irishman  called  "  nate  con- 
fusion." Here  a  Palm  with 
twisted  stem  and  yellow  Dates 
hanging  in  clusters,  shades  a 
rustic  seat,  while  groups  of 
Aloes  fill  up  the  ground  below.  Stocks  and  Eoses  were  the 
chief  flowers  in  the  month  of  March  ;  but  Violets,  particularly 
the  light  double  ones,  were  most  fragrant.  There  were  nume- 
rous patches  of  Pinks,  while  Virginian  Stock,  and  other  pretty 
annuals,  made  the  odd  corners  of  the  garden  gay.  Here 
and  there  grow  large  Oleanders,  not,  however,  yet  in  bloom. 
There  are  many  fan  Palms  with  their  broad  spiked  leaves, 
and  other  fine  trees,  principally  the  Caroub,  with  flowering 
shrubs  which  were  quite  new  to  me,  and  of  whose  names  I  am 
ignorant.  On  one  side  is  a  rockery  covered  with  Mosses  and 
large  plants  of  the  Maiden-hair  and  other  Ferns.  The  "  old- 
fashioned  country  seat "  has  likewise  its  covering  of  creepers. 
Passion-flowers,  the  Gloire  de  Dijon,  with  other  Eoses,  inter- 
laced with  the  branches  of  a  luxuriant  Vine.  Such  was  the 
garden  in  which  the  writer  spent  many  hours  in  every  week 
this  spring  entirely  undisturbed.  No  gardener  was  ever  to  be 
seen,  and  the  distant  hum  of  life  from  the  town,  some  way  off, 
hardly  broke  the  stillness.  No  one  ever  appeared  to  walk 
there  ;  the  silent  inhabitants  of  the  villa  seemed  to  have  left 
this  garden  to  take  care  of  itself.  It  was  like  "  the  land  where 
it  was  always  afternoon."  The  ground  gradually  rose  from  the 
gate  you  entered  until  you  reached  the  other  door,  which  led 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  and  opened  into  the  Strada 
Eomana.  From  this  spot  you  looked  down  on  the  sea,  though 
too  far  off  to  hear  anything  of  the  fall  of  its  waters  beyond  a 
distant  murmur.  Far  away  to  the  west  the  snowy  peaks  of 
the  Maritime  Alps  seemed  to  touch  the  clouds ;  while  below, 
white  villages  nestled  on  the  hillside  amid  the  dull  green  of 
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the  Olive  woods ;  here  and  there  a  tall  Campanille  broke  the 
line,  and  sometimes  a  distant  bell  was  distinctly  heard  in  the 
quiet  air ;  on  the  east  a  tall  cliff  and  a  rocky  shore,  with  here 
and  there  shming  sands,  with  picturesque  fishing  boats,  the 
gay-coloured  dress  of  the  fishermen  adding  colour  to  the  scene. 

A  Garden  in  Madeira. 

If  you  get  into  a  bullock  car  iu  the  town  of  Funchal  and 
allow  yourself  to  be  dragged  up  a  long  hill  paved  with  stones, 
having  walls  on  each  side  which  partially  hide  from  your  view 
the  gently  rising  ground  dotted  over  with  villas,  and  planted 
with  Sugar  Canes ;  if  you  can  bear  the  jolting  incidental 
to  this  kiud  of  travelling  and  the  frantic  cries  with  which 
the  driver  urges  on  his  lazy  cattle,  you  turn  up  a  lane  to  the 
right,  which  takes  you  to  a  small  door,  over  which  is  a  porch 
covered  with  Jessamine.  This  leads  into  the  garden  of  the 
Quinta  de  Jasmineiro.  You  enter,  and  see  before  you  a 
long  walk,  shaded  by  Mangoes,  Bananas,  the  Norfolk  Island 
Pine,  and  other  semi-tropical  productions,  and  arrive  at  a 
lovely  ai-bour,  covered  by  a  purple  Passion-flower.  From  this 
spot  there  are  two  exquisite  views.  Looking  down,  you  see 
in  the  cemetery  the  long  line  of  Cypresses,  whose  sombre 
foliage  forms  a  strong  contrast  to  the  deep  blue  of  the  sea. 
The  mountains  slope  gradually  down  to  Brazen  Head,  which  is 
at  one  end  of  the  bay,  while  Cape  Jirao  closes  it  in  on  the  other. 
Not  far  from  the  first  promontory  lies  a  group  of  islands  (the 
Desertas),  whose  ever-changing  hues,  whether  seen  at  dawn, 
or  midday,  or  in  the  glow  of  evening,  or  beneath  the  rays  of 
the  moon,  add  an  indescribable  charm  to  the  scene.  Look- 
ing upwards,  the  chain  of  mountains  which  crosses  the  island 
rises  to  the  height  of  6,000  feet ;  while,  half  way  up,  a 
deep  gorge  casts  many  coloured  shadows  at  morning  and 
evening.  The  town  of  Funchal  lies  low  down  on  the  shore  ; 
in  its  narrow  streets  are  many  splendid  houses,  unoccupied 
at  the  time  I  knew  Madeira,  as  during  the  disastrous  period 
of  the  Vine  disease  the  merchant  princes,  to  whom  they 
belonged,  had  left  the  island,  and  the  Vines  themselves  had 
been  replaced  by  sugar  canes.  The  garden  (which  I  left  for 
this  digression)  contained  nearly  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  flowers 
known  on  the  island;  Apricots,  Peaches,  Oranges,  Bananas, 
Mangoes,  the  two  kinds  of  Guava,  colossal  Opuntias  or 
Prickly  Pears,  fine  Oleanders,  Aloes,  Geraniums,  and  Helio- 
tropes being  among  the  native  plants,  grew  luxuriantly.  There 
also  were  fine  Tea  Koses ;  these  flowers  grew  in  beds  bordered 
with  Box,  as  no  Grass  is  possible,  excepting  higher  up  in  the 
mountains.  The  garden  was  peopled  by  a  quantity  of  African 
parrots,  who  wandered  about  at  their  own  sweet  will,  while  a 
large  aviary  sheltered  love-birds,  besides  parroquets,  and 
weavers  of  several  kinds.  The  rainy  season  takes  place  in 
October  or  November,  most  often  in  the  latter  month ;  it  is 
Tery  wretched,  but  only  lasts  a  short  time.  The  rain  comes 
down  in  torrents,  the  mountain  streams  are  swollen,  and,  in 
their  headlong  course,  they  uproot  large  trees,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  bear  them,  and  even  cottages,  down  to  the  sea.  The 
garden  presented  a  melancholy  aspect  during  one  of  these 
stormy  seasons.  The  Bananas  were  laid  low,  the  flowers 
dashed  and  spoiled,  the  Oaks  shed  their  loaves,  and  all  was 
desolation.  This  was,  however,  of  short  duration.  Nature  soon 
recovers  herself  in  this  favoured  spot.  December  retrieves 
the  losses  which  had  occurred  the  month  before  ;  the  gaps  in 
the  vegetation  were  filled  up,  and  all  was  again  beauty  and 
verdure. 

A  Garden  in  the  Midlands. 

After  all,  the  garden  which  I  remember  with  the  most 
pleasure  is  one  iu  a  midland  county.  No  particular  beauty 
marked  the  situation — no  mountains,  no  river,  no  very  extensive 
prospect.  It  occupied  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  from  the  top, 
where  "  the  swallows  twittered  from  the  straw-built  "  summer- 
house,  there  was  a  lovely  view  of  a  fertile  and  well-wooded 
plain  ;  and,  iu  the  far  distance,  the  long  line  of  Yorkshire  hills 
preserved  the  landscape  from  monotony.  The  garden  was 
about  H  acres  in  extent:  part  of  it  was  given  up  to  vegetables, 
and,  on  the  south  side,  the  wall  was  covered  with  well-trained 
fruit  trees.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Pears,  and  Plums. 
I^  never  saw  anywhere  finer  crops  than  those  produced  here. 
No  pains  were  spared  to  render  this  little  spot  not  only 
pleasant,  but  profitable.     But  I  am  speaking  of  things  as  they 


were  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  science  of  gardening  has  made 
great  progress  since  that  time.  The  north  wall,  to  which 
Morello  Cherry  trees  were  trained,  divided  the  garden  from  a 
large  orchard ;  all  the  length  of  this  wall  was  a  border,  full 
of  "  April's  first-born  flowers,"  Violets,  Primroses,  and  Lilies 
of  the  Valley.  Here  they  flourished,  for  they  were  not 
disturbed ;  from  year  to  year,  they  went  on  bearing  masses 
of  flowers,  for  it  never  occurred  to  the  gentle  and  bookish 
master  of  the  old  house  to  think  of  allowing  them  to  be  dug 
up  to  make  room  for  modern  favourites.  He  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  sending  his  pet  copy  of  Pietro  della  Valle's  works 
to  be  divested  of  their  old  Italian  binding,  and  I'e-clothed  in 
modern  dress,  as  of  allowing  one  of  his  Lilies  to  be  moved. 
True,  he  was  no  botanist,  and  hardly  knew  the  Latin  names  of 
his  plants  ;  but  he  loved  them  well.  How  often  have  I 
seen  him,  with  some  ancient  folio  in  hand,  treading  the  grassy 
walks,  ever  and  anon  stooping  to  pluck  a  flower,  and  lay  it  for 
a  mark  in  "  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time."  Many  a  discussion 
had  he  with  the  old  gardener,  who  treated  him  with  great  reve- 
rence, excepting  when  he  ventured  to  differ  from  him  on  some 
point  connected  with  gardening.  "Rakes"  was  a  thoroughly 
practical  man  ;  little  book-learning  had  he,  and  made  awful 
blunders  in  most  of  the  names  of  his  plants  ;  not  only  did  he 
mispronounce  them  strangely,  but  he  went  out  of  his  way  to 
write  them  as  unintelligibly  as  he  possibly  could.  Some  of  his 
mistakes  were  amusing,  "  Eakes,  I  do  wish  you  would  label 
those  new  Roses."  "  Ay,  ay  sir,  I'll  libel  them."  "  Rakes, 
what  do  you  call  that  fine  shrub  ?  "  "  Why,  master  Duke, 
your  grandfather,  do  say  it  is  a  Jupiter  tree  "  (Juniper). 
"  Rakes,  it  is  such  a  pity  you  are  a  Methodist ;  now,  if  you 
would  go  to  church  you  would  hear  such  music.  What  an 
anthem  we  had  the  last  time  grandfather  preached  in  Aldwark 
church."  "  Nay,  nay  sir,  I  don't  think  nowt  at  all  o'  your 
hanthems,  they're  all  baokards  and  forrards,  and  up  the  middle 
and  back  again,  and  when  you  think  you've  done  wi'  'em,  they 
just  sets  off,  and  begins  all  over  again.  I  can't  abide  'em.  Gi' 
me  a  good  ranting  hymn,  and  have  done  wi'  it.  It's  just  as  if 
i'stead  o'  sowing  these  'ere  Peas,  I  wor  to  spend  my  time 
dancing  backards  and  forrards  on  a  Cabbage  leaf."  But  Rakes 
was  well  up  in  the  practical  part  of  his  work ;  how  proud  was 
he  of  the  part  of  the  garden  specially  given  up  to  Roses  and 
other  perennials.  From  the  straw  summer-house,  a  long 
grassy  walk,  shaded  by  Nut  trees  and  Portugal  Laurels, 
whose  branches  formed  an  arch,  led  down  hill  to  the  large 
Grass  plot  in  front  of  the  old  house  ;  what  a  walk  that  was ! 
The  July  sun  could  hardly  penetrate  the  thick  foliage  over- 
head, the  path  was  wide  enough  to  allow  of  rustic  seats  being 
placed  at  intervals  ;  and  here,  if  you  strayed  in  on  a  fair 
summer  afternoon,  you  would  find  the  master  smoking  a  quiet 
pipe,  and  always  ready  to  greet  a  friend,  and  with  him 

Discuss  the  books  to  love  or  hate. 
Or  touch  the  changes  of  the  State, 
Or  thread  some  old  Socratic  dream. 

On  each  side  of  the  walk  grew  masses  of  flowers,  Roses, 
Pinks,  Carnations,  Canterbury  Bells,  Phloxes,  with  beds  of 
Stocks  and  Mignonette.     The  shade  was  so  thick  that 

You  could  not  wonder  at  the  Lilies  -white, 
Kor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  of  the  Rose, 

But  the  scent  was  something  to  remember.  Beyond  these,  in 
spring  towered  tall  Lilacs,  Laburnums,  Snowballs,  and 
Syringas.  The  large  Grass-plot  was  not  cut  up  into  beds,  but 
on  one  side,  not  far  from  the  south  walk,  Apple  trees,  trained 
as  espaliers,  divided  it  from  the  border  given  up  to  the  wall 
trees,  while  in  a  quiet  corner  there  was  an  arbour  formed 
of  a  carefully  trained  Jargonelle  Pear  tree.  It  was  fitted 
up  with  seats  and  a  table ;  many  were  the  luncheons 
and  teas  which  took  place  here ;  it  was,  besides,  the  hallowed 
scene  of  many  an  interesting  flirtation.  But  you  will  say, 
"What!  no  bedding-out  iilants  ?  Was  there  no  room  for 
Christine  or  Mrs.  Pollock  f"  If  you  had  asked  Rakes,  he 
would  have  said  he  "  knowed  nowt  about  such  like  fine  ladies; 
thowt  they  was  furriners — or,  leastways,  strangers  to  these 
parts."  But,  for  all  this,  there  were  many  fine  Geraniums, 
Heliotropes,  Verbenas,  and  Calceolarias  iu  the  garden — only, 
instead  of  being  bedded  out  in  the  orthodox  manner,  they  were 
l)lanted  in  the  mixed  borders,  where  they  were  not  thought  to 
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suffer  by  comparison  with  their  herbaceous  neighbours.  The 
grass-plot  was  a  carpet  of  velvet,  soft  and  mossy,  and  always 
beautifully  kept ;  it  sloped  almost  down  to  the  house,  only  divided 
from  it  by  a  brosd  paved  walk.  The  house  itself  was  of  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne,  and  not  remarkable  for  any  beauty  ;  but 
Nature,  pitying  the  poverty  of  art,  had  clothed  it  in  a  lovely 
dress  of  climbing  roses,  .Jessamines,  and  Honeysuckles.  They 
nearly  covered  the  fi'ont  which  opened  into  the  garden ;  they 
garlanded  the  old  windows,  peeping  into  the  quaint  low- 
ceiled  rooms,  and  filling  them  with  perfume.  A  rustic  porch 
protected  the  door ;  on  each  side  of  the  porch  were  three  shelves, 


the  entire  transformation  of  the  old  home.  Mr.  Nouvcauriche, 
a  wealthy  ironmaster,  had  bought  it,  and  had,  of  course,  imme- 
diately set  about  the  work  of  renovation.  Little  was  there  to 
be  seen  of  all  I  had  fondly  remembered.  The  house  was 
curiously  decorated  and  converted  into  a  cottage  oiiie,  and  the 

garden Here  the  curtain  must  be  drawn.     Let  us  hope  that 

the  last  slumbers  of  "  Rakes,"  who  has  long  been  laid  to  rest 
among  the  other  "  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet,"  and  not  far 
from  his  old  master,  are  quite  untroubled  by  any  of  Mr. 
Nouveauriche's  doings.  He  worked  well  all  his  life,  it  is  but 
fair  that  he  should  sleep  soundly  at  last.  N. 


which  were  filled  in  summer  with  pots  of  Balsams,  Musk,  and 
a  trailing  Campanula,  whose  pale  blue  flowers,  hanging  from 
the  lowest  shelf,  touched  the  ground.  Even  early  in  spring 
there  were  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  and  Hyacinths,  with  other 
children  of  Flora  who  "  come  before  the  swallow  dares." 
Such  was  a  garden  in  the  Midlands,  some  twenty  years  ago, 
but  who  can  arrest  "  Time's  thievish  progress  ?  "  After  an 
absence  of  fifteen  years  in  a  distant  colony  I  returned  to 
England,  and  hastened  to  re-visit  the  spot  I  had  so  often  seen  in 
my  dreams.  Sad  news  had,  it  is  true,  travelled  across  the  sea 
— tidmgs  of  loss  and  change  ;  but  I  was  hardly  prepared  for 


ALOCASIA  INTERMEDIA. 

When  well  grown,  thi3  is  a  noble  fine-foUaged  plant,  suitable  alike 
for  the  decoration  of  the  plant-stove  or  for  purposes  of  exhibition. 
In  habit  it  somewhat  resembles  A.  Lowii,  but  it  is  even  more  stately 
than  that  species,  while  its  leaf-stalks  (as  will  be  seen  by  the 
annexed  engraving)  are  conspicuously  mottled  or  barred  in  a  very 
beautiful  manner.  Like  its  congeners,  this  plant  ia  propagated  by 
dividing  its  fleshy  rhizomes,  and,  being  of  vigorous  habit,  it  soon 
makes  a  good  specimen  if  potted  carefully  in  a  fresh  open  compost, 
consisting  of  fibrous  peat,  turfy  loam,  and  leaf  mould,  with  sufficient 
coarse  sandstone  grit  to  keep  the  whole  open  and  porous.     It  ia 
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wortli  notice,  that  few  Arads  like  a  close  soil;  on  the  contrary,  a 
rich,  free,  vegetable  mould  is  what  they  enjoy.  If  the  thick  roots  of 
an  Alocasia  or  Anthurium  be  examined,  the  tips  will  be  found 
covered  with  short  hair-like  processes,  which  are  vigorous  and 
healthy  wherever  the  soil  is  open,  but  which  soon  decay  in  a  wet, 
stagnant  compost.  They  seem  to  be  of  use  in  absorbing  moisture 
from  the  air  spaces  between  the  nodules  of  peat  and  turf  rather 
than  from  the  compost  itself ;  and  if  a  covering  of  fresh  living 
Sphagnum  be  placed  over  the  tops  of  the  pots,  near  the  root-stocks, 
fresh  roots  soon  make  their  appearance  there,  a  circumstance 
which  adds  considerably  to  the  health  of  the  plants.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  the  roots  of  nearly  all  the  endogenous  plants  grown  in  our 
gardens  like  to  grow  in  living  Sphagnum  Moss,  a  material  which 
may  with  advantage  be  added  to  the  compost  used  for  nearly  all 
Arads.  B. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


THE     L  I  B  R  A  R  Y. 

LAND  AND  FEESH-WATER  SHELLS.* 
Repulsive  as  the  occupation  may  at  first  sight  appear,  the 
close  investigation  of  the  structure  and  habits  of  snails  and 
slugs  may  become  of  such  intense  interest  to  the  observer 
that  the  uninviting  details  are  lost  sight  of  and  nothing  but 
the  wondrous  story  revealed  b}'  the  microscope  and  dissecting 
knife  is  remembered.  Of  this  we  have  ample  proof  in  the 
interesting  little  volume  before  us,  which  tells  us  much  of  the 
private  life  of  those  lower  organisms  which  gardeners  consider 
as  pests,  but  which  are  evidently  viewed  with  feelings  of  an 
entirely  opposite  nature  bytheauthor,who  imparts  his  mforma- 
tion  in  so  pleasing  a  manner  that  many  may  be  induced  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  add  the  result  of  their 
researches  to  the  stock  of  general  information.  The  book  is 
well  illustrated  with  coloured  plates.  We  make  the  following 
extract  from  this  excellent  little  book  respecting  what  is  called 
the  "  carnivorous  slug,"  preying  as  it  does  upon  members  of 
its  own  family  and  upon  worms  : 

Before  leaving  the  garden,  however,  we  may  look  for  the  curious 
shell-slug,  Testacella  haliotidea  (that  is,  resembling  a  Haliotis  or  ear. 
shell),  which  is  not  very  rare  in  London  gardens,  although,  from  its 
habit  of  burrowing,  it  is  often  overlooked.  The  metropolitan  form, 
however,  is  said  to  differ  sufficiently  and  permanently  from  haliotidea 
to  warrant  its  being  regarded  as  a  permanent  variety,  and  it  was 
accordingly  described  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Sowerby  as  Testacella 
Bcutulum.  To  this  variety  probably  belongs  the  animal  described  by 
Mr.  Tapping  ("  Zoologist,"  1856,  p.  5,105)  as  Testacella  Medii 
Templi,  from  its  having  been  found  under  the  shelter  of  a  south-west 
wall,  in  the  Middle  Temple  Gardens.  Specimens  have  been  procured 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park ;  in  the 
Circus  Head  and  Adelaide  Road,  St.  John's  Wood  ;  at  Hampstead, 
Hendon,  Kensington,  Hammersmith,  and  Lambeth.  The  animal 
partakes  of  the  nature  both  of  a  slug  and  a  snail,  having  a  long 
naked  body,  and  a  comparatively  small  and  flat  shell,  which  serves 
to  protect  the  heart,  liver,  and  other  vital  organs.  In  the  colour  of 
the  body  and  size  of  the  shell  it  varies  very  much  ;  hence  varieties 
have  come  to  be  described  as  new  species.  It  is  said  to  be  the  only 
land  mollusc  which  has  truly  predaceous  habits,  feeding  on  earth- 
worms, which  it  pursues  under  ground,  and  devouring  snails,  sings, 
and  even  others  of  its  own  species.  Dr.  Ball  writes  : — "  I  first  became 
aware  of  this  Testacella  preying  on  worms  by  putting  some  of  them 
in  spirits,  when  they  disgorged  more  of  these  animals  than  I  thought 
they  could  possibly  have  contained  ;  each  worm  was  cut,  but  not 
divided,  at  regular  intervals.  I  afterwards  caught  them  in  the  act 
of  swallowing  worms  four  and  five  times  their  own  length."  When 
following  the  worm  through  its  winding  tunnels,  the  Testacella  finds 
in  its  small  flat  shell  a  useful  defence  against  similar  attacks  upon 
itself  from  the  rear,  for,  as  it  moves  along,  the  shell  serves  to  block 
up  the  passage,  and  at  the  same  time  acts  as  a  shield  by  which  the 
whole  body  is  guarded.  In  dry  weather  this  slug  retires  into  a  sort 
of  nest  or  cocoon,  formed  of  slime,  which  gradually  dries  and  hardens, 
and  in  this  it  remains  in  a  state  of  semi-torpor,  until  more  genial 
weather  tempts  it  forth  again. 


TRANSPLANTING  TREES  AT  MIDSUMMER. 

As  much  has  been  lately  written  abont  removing  trees,  both 
deciduous  and  evergreen,  perhaps  the  following  remarks  on  the 
subject  may  not  be  uninteresting.  lu  the  third  week  in  June  this 
year,  I  was  engaged  in  making  alterations,  and  had  to  move  six 
Lombardy  Poplars.  These  I  planted  in  an  open  situation  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  without  the  least  shade,  and,  to  my  delight,  not 
one  of  them  has  lost  a  leaf.  In  fact,  they  have  grown  away  as 
if  they  had  never  been  disturbed  at  all.  They  vary  in  height  from 
20  to  30  feet.  In  lS71i,  I  planted,  in  the  month  of  August,  a  great 
quantity  of  silver  Birch,  Elms,  Limes,  Planes,  Lombardy  Poplars, 
and  others  ;  and  not  one  of  them  has  failed.  On  the  contrary,  all  of 
them  are  loaded  with  fine  healthy  foliage,  and  are  otherwise  in  the 
best  possible  condition.  My  success  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to 
careful  planting.  After  the  trees  have  been  taken  up  and  placed  in 
their  proper  position,  I  cut  clean  off  any  roots  that  have  been 
mutilated,  and  straighten  the  rest.  I  then  cover  the  roots  over  with 
fine  earth,  and  give  them  a  good  watering,  afterwards  mulching  well, 
a  point  of  importance,  especially  in  dry  seasons.  Three  Larch 
stakes,  3  feet  6  inches  in  length,  are  what  we  mostly  use  to  stake 
them  with,  placing  them  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  securing  the 
tree  to  them  with  No.  12  galvanised  wire ;  but  the  staking  required 
must,  of  course,  be  determined  by  the  size  of  the  tree.  In  all  cases, 
however,  secure  staking  is  necessary,  as  nothing  does  more  injury 
than  wind  waving.  The  trees  in  question  varied  from  25  feet  to 
35  feet  in  height.  A  two-wheeled  drag,  2  feet  in  height  and  3  feet 
in  breadth,  is  what  we  used  to  remove  them  with.  One  of  the 
Birches  I  examined  this  month,  and  found  that  it  had  made  a  great 
quantity  of  fine  new  healthy  roots.  From  experience,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  July,  August,  and  September,  are  the  best  months  in 
which  to  transplant  evergreens,  as,  when  planted  thus  early,  they 
get  well  established  before  winter  sets  in,  and  break  away  in  spring 
without  check.  T.  Hurt. 

Kemoood  Fark. 


Do  not  give  them  a  Chance. — It  has  been  estimated  that  one 
plant  of  the  lied  Popjiy  boars  .""jO.OUO  seeds;  one  Sow  Thistle,  10,000  ; 
one  Corn-cockle,  200,r,IJO;  the  Charlock,  4,000 ;  a  Groundsel,  0,500 ;  and 
the  Black  Mustard,  1,200. 

*  "  Ramblea  in  Search  of  Sholle,  Land  and  Fresh-water."  By  James 
Eilmuud  Harling,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S,  London :  John  Van  Voorit,  Paternoster 
Kow. 


Giant  Olive  Trees. — Consul  Bidwell,  in  his  report  this  year  on 
the  Balearic  Islands,  states  that  the  Olive  tree  of  Majorca  grows 
wild  in  the  mountain  land  as  a  shrub  that  produces  a  fruit  which 
bears  no  oil.  When  brought  under  onltivation  grafting  is  practised. 
The  ancient  historians  of  Majorca  represent  that  in  olden  times  the 
Olive  was  unknown  in  these  islands,  and  that  the  art  of  grafting  was 
taught  to  the  islanders  by  the  Carthaginians.  But  the  Consul  states 
that  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  enormous  and  ancient-looking 
Olive  trees  in  Majorca  tempts  him  to  believe  that  their  existence 
dates  a  long  way  back.  He  asked  an  intelligent  Majorcan  farmer  how 
old  he  thought  some  of  these  trees  were,  and  the  answer  was — "  I 
believe  they  may  well  date  from  the  time  of  the  flood."  These  mag- 
nificent.  trees  assume  in  the  course  of  time  most  grotesque  forms,  and 
in  Majorca  they  have  in  some  places  attained  proportions  which 
remind  one  of  the  forest  trees  of  the  tropics.  The  Consul  says  he  has 
more  than  once  walked  round  such  trees,  whose  trunks,  now  rent 
open,  would  require  the  outstretched  arms  of  half-a-dozen  men  to 
encircle  them  ;  and  the  wild  growth  of  the  trunks  makes  one  doubt 
whether  the  branches  proceed  from  one  tree  or  from  two  or  three 
congregated  together. 

Philadelphus  Souvenir  de  Billiard  and  Actinidia 
volubilis. — M.  Jamin,  of  Bourg  la  Reine,  recently  exhibited  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Central  Society  of  Horticulture  of  France  some 
flowering  branches  of  the  Philadelphus  Souvenir  de  Billiard 
which  took  its  name  from  M.  Billiard,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  a  week  after  the  siege  of  Paris  had  commenced.  He  was 
well  known  as  the  introducer  of  several  curious  and  noteworthy 
varieties  of  plants,  as,  for  example,  Spirica  Billiardi,  a  hybrid  raised 
from  S.  Douglasii,  crossed  with  some  other  species,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  not,  like  those  of  Douglasii,  apt  to  fade  when  they  lose 
their  freshness.  The  variety  Souvenir  de  Billiard  flowered  first  in 
1869.  It  is  very  floriferous,  and  has  the  merit  of  blooming  late, 
generally  during  the  second  fortnight  in  June.  The  flowers  are  less 
scented  than  those  of  the  common  Philadelphus.  M.  M.  A.  Lavallee, 
the  secretary  of  the  Society,  exhibited  some  buds  of  Actinidia 
volubilis,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  family  of  Dilleniads,  and  culti. 
vated  at  his  arboretum  at  Segrais.  It  was  stated  that  this  plant, 
which  is  handsome,  is  very  vigorous,  and  grows  so  luxuriantly 
as  to  climb  rapidly  to  the  very  top  of  large  trees.  It  is  to  be  admired 
alike  on  account  of  its  beautiful  foliage  and  its  flowers.  This 
variety  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  another  kind  of 
Actinidia,  and  also  with  Maximowiczia  sinensis.  At  Segrais  it  has 
proved  quite  hardy,  for  it  bore,  without  injury,  the  severe  winter  of 
1870-71,  which  killed  the  Amur  Ivy. 
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Camellia-flowered  Balsams. — I  have  sent  you  blooms  of  these 
from  plants  that  have  been  in  full  flower  for  more  than  a  month. 
They  are  in  reality  Camellia-flowered  ;  so  much  so,  that  if  Camellia 
leaves  were  attached  to  them  they  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  blooms 
of  that  favourite  plant.  Balaams  are  the  easiest  of  all  plants  to 
grow.  Sow  them  in  spring  in  light  rich  soil,  in  bottom-heat  —  a 
Cucumber  frame  suits  them  well—and  pot  them  od  quickly,  accordinj;^ 
to  the  size  of  the  specimens  required.  At  the  final  shift  tie  a  piece  of 
matting  round  the  rim  of  the  pot,  to  which  bring  down  all  the  bottom 
branches.  This  is  all  the  training  they  require  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  make  pyramids.  The  compost  which  we  use  for  them  is  one. 
year  stacked  turf  and  a  good  quantity  of  sheep  or  cow-manure.  Keep 
all  blooms  picked  off  until  the  plants  are  wanted  for  the  conservatory, 
and  then  liberally  tsupply  them  every  other  day  with  liquid  manure. 
Plants  treated  iu  this  way  will  attain  large  dimensions,  and  continue 
blooming  for  a  long  period.  It  is,  however,  important  that  good  seed 
be  o-ot  with  which  to  start.  We  get  what  are  termed  selected  strains, 
and  they  always  produce  a  good  variety  of  both  self  and  marked 
varieties.— ^Jajies  Groom,  Uenliam  Hall.  [The blooms  sent  were  very 
double  and  quite  as  large  as  small  Camellias.] 


Nine  years  old  !    The  first  of  any 

Seem  tho  happiest  years  that  come  : 

Yet  wlien  I  was  nine,  I  said 

No  Buch  word !    I  thought,  instead. 
That  the  Greeks  had  used  as  many 

In  besieging  Ilium, 
^ine  green  years  had  scarcely  brought 
me 

To  my  childhood's  haunted  spring  ; 

I  had  life,  like  flowers  and  bees. 

In  betwixt  the  country  trees, 
And  the  sun  the  pleasure  taught  me 

Which  he  teacheth  everything. 
If  the  rain  fell,  there  was  soirow. 

Little  head  leant  on  the  pane, 

Little  finger  drawing  down  it 

The  long  trailing  drops  upon  it, 
And  the  "  Rain,  rain,  come  to-mor- 
row," 

Said  for  charm  against  the  rain. 
Such  a  charm  was  right  Canidian 

Though  you  meet  it  with  a  jeer  ! 

If  I  said  it  long  enough, 

Then  the  rain  hummed  dimly  off 
And  the  thrush  with  his  pure  Lydian 

Was  left  only  to  the  ear ; 
And  the  sun  and  I  together 

"Went  a-rushing  out  of  doors : 

We  our  tender  spirits  drew 

Over  hill  and  dale  in  view, 
Glimmering  hither,  glimmering  thither. 

In  the  footsteps  of  the  showers. 
Underneath  the  Chestnuts  dripping. 

Through  the  Grasses  wet  and  fair. 

Straight  I  sought  ray  garden-ground 

With  the  Laurel  on  the  mound, 
And  the  Pear-tree  oversweeping 

A  side-shadow  of  green  aii-. 
In  the  garden  lay  supinely 

A  huge  giant  wrought  of  spade  ! 

Arms  and  legs  were  stretched   at 
length 

In  a  passive  giant  strength, — 
The  fine  meadow  tui-f,  cut  finely. 

Round  them  laid  and  interlaid. 
Call  him  Hector,  son  of  Priam ! 

Such  his  title  and  degree. 

With  my  rake  I  smooched  his  brow, 

Both  his  cheeks  I  weeded  through, 
But  a  rhymer  such  as  I  am. 

Scarce  can  sing  his  dignity. 
Eyes  of  Gentianellas  azure, 

Staring,  winking  at  the  skies  ; 

Nose  of  Gillyflowers  and  Box ; 

Scented  Grasses  put  for  locks, 
Which  a  little  breeze  at  pleasure 

Set  a- waving  round  his  eyes  : 


HECTOR  IN  THE  GAEDBN. 

Brazen  helm  of  DafTodillies, 


With  a  glitter  towards  the  light ; 
Purple  Violets  for  the  mouth, 
Breathing  perfumes  west  and  south  ; 
And  a  sword  of  flashing  Lilies, 
Holden  ready  for  the  fight : 

And  a  breastplate  made  of  Daisies, 
Closely  fitting,  leaf  on  leaf  ; 
Periwinkles  interlaced 
Drawn  for  belt  about  the  waist ; 

While   the    brown   bees,   humming 
praises. 
Shot  their  arrows  round  the  chief. 

And  who  knows    (I  sometimes  won- 
dere'l) 
If  the  disembodied  sduI 
Of  old  Hector,  once  of  Troy, 
Might  not  take  a  drearj'  joy 

Here  to  enter— if  it  thundered, 
Rolling  up  the  thander-roU  ? 

Rolling  this  way  from  Troy-ruin, 
In  this  body  rude  and  rife 
Just  to  enter,  and  take  rest 
'Neath  the  Daisies  of  the  breast — 

They,  with  tender  roots,  renewing 
His  heroic  heart  to  life  ? 

Who  could  know  ?    I  sometimes  started 
At  a  motion  or  a  sound  ! 
Did  his  mouth  speak— naming  Troy 
With  an  ototototoif 

Did  the  pulse  of  the  Strong-hearted 
Make  the  Daisies  tremble  round  ! 

It  was  hard  to  answer,  often  : 
But  the  birds  sang  in  the  tree, 
But  the  little  birds  sang  bold 
In  the  Pear-tree  green  and  old. 

And  my  terror  seemed  to  soften 
Through  the  courage  of  their  glee. 

Oh,  the  birds,  the  tree,  the  ruddy 
And  white  blossoms  sleek  with  rain  ! 
Oh,  my  garden  rich  with  Pansies  ! 
Oh,  my  childhood's  bright  romances  ! 

All  revive,  like  Hector's  body, 
And  I  see  them  stir  again. 

And  despite  life's  changes,  chances, 
And  despite  the  deathbell's  toll. 
They  press  on  me  in  full  seeming : 
Help, some  angel!  stay  this  dreaming! 

As  the  birds  sang  in  the  branches. 
Sing  God's  patience  through  my  soul ! 

That  no  dreamer,  no  neglecter 
Of  the  present's  work  unsped, 
I  may  wake  up  and  be  doing. 
Life's  heroic  ends  pursuing, 
hough  my  past  is  dead  as  Hector, 
And  though  Hector  is  twice  dead. 
Elizabeth  Babkeii  Beowninq. 


Cleansing  Asphalte  Pavements.— The  jet  system  is  now  used 
in  the  City  regularly  for  washing  and  cleansing  the  asphalte  pavements, 
and  gives  relief  to  the  traffic,  when  the  surface  is  in  a  slippery  condition, 
by  removing  from  the  asphalte  the  accumulated  greasy  mud.  It  also 
proved,  during  last  winter,  a  ready  means  for  removing  heavy  falls  of 
snow  from  the  streets  by  washing  it  down  the  sewers.  It  possesses, 
moreover,  a  great  advantage  in  being  able  to  remove  the  filth  which  gives 
rise  to  such  disagreeable  odours.  So  far  as  can  be  judged,  no  pavement 
at  all  equals  the  asphalte  when  worked  in  connection  with  this  system. 
The  newer  wooden  pavements  do  not  seem  to  come  near  it  in  many 
important  respects. 
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SNOWPLAKB  POTATO. 

I  HAVE  just  taken  vip  the  produce  of  1  lb.  of  seed  of  this  variety 
planted  early  in  April  on  a  south  border.  The  ground  was  in  very 
good  condition,  but  no  manure  was  put  in  with  the  sets — they  had, 
in  fact,  just  the  same  treatment  as  our  other  kinds  of  Potatoes. 
Tho  three  tubers  forming  the  pouud  were  cut  into  twenty-four  sets, 
and  I  find  that  the  largest  set  has  pi'odnced  the  strongest  tops,  and 
the  heaviest  weight  of  produce  ;  thei-efore  I  think,  in  a  general  way, 
there  is  not  much  gained  by  cutting  them  up  to  small  pieces,  'i  he 
crop  ia  very  even  in  size,  and  there  are  very  few  small  tubers,  not 
more  than  a  score  ;  twenty  of  the  largest  weighed  17  lbs.,  and  the 
whole  produce  weighed  just  a  fraction  over  58  lbs.  When  cooked 
they  are  very  white  and  mealy,  and  the  flavour  is  superior  to  that  of 
most  of  the  American  varieties  which  I  have  tried.  Altogether,  I 
consider  that  this  Potato  is  destined  to  become  popular  in  this 
country.  It  is,  however,  not  disease  proof,  as  several  of  tho  large 
tubers  were  more  or  less  affected.  E.  Hobday. 

Ramsey  Abiey.  

In  the  spring  I  obtained  1  lb.  of  Snowflake,  which  I  cut  up  into 
thirty-four  sets  ;  some  of  them  certainly  had  a  very  small  portion  of 
tabor  attached  to  the  eye.  Three  sets  perished  from  wire-worms, 
and  thirty-one  sets  grew.  They  were  planted  on  the  21th  of  April, 
and  were  lifted  on  the  llth  of  August.  The  tubers  were  quite  ripe, 
although  some  of  the  tops  were  still  green.  The  crop  weighed 
41  lb.  7oz. ;  4  lbs.  were  eaten  early  in  August,  in  order  to  try  their 
quality,  vs'hi('h,  being  added,  makes  the  weight  45  lbs.  7oz.  Twelve 
diseased  tubers  were  found,  weighing  1  lb. ;  these  I  do  not  take  into 
account,  neither  do  I  account  for  a  quantity  of  tubers  under  1  inch  in 
size.  Snowflake  is  the  handsomest  and  best  Potato  yet  received  from 
America,  and  will,  doubtless,  be  much  sought  after  in  the  spring. 
They  were  planted  in  Amies's  manure,  the  rows  were  2  feet  apart, 
and  the  distance  between  the  sets  was  16  inches.  The  ground  last 
year  was  planted  with  Late  American  Rose,  Gibbs's  guano  being 
used.  Amies's  manure  does  not  cause  the  haulm  to  grow  so  tall  as 
guano  does,  and  I  like  it  better  for  Potatoes  than  that  fertiliser. 

Bedale.  Henry  Taylor. 


Vegetable  Marrows  on  Refuse  Heaps. — This  useful  vege- 
table may  be  grown  iu  the  greatest  abundance  on  ground  that  could 
scarcely  be  utilised  for  any  other  crop.  Our  plan  is  to  collect  all 
refuse,  such  as  sweepings  of  lawns,  walks,  <fcc.,  in  pits  during  the 
year,  and  wheel  it  into  one  large  heap  during  frosty  weather,  in  winter. 
The  most  decayed  portion,  "  like  leaf  mould,"  is  placed  on  the  top, 
and  a  good  covering  of  old  potting  soil  is  spread  over  the  whole.  On 
this  heap  plants  of  either  the  Long  Green  or  Custard  Marrow,  raised 
in  heat  in  March,  and  hardened  off,  are  planted  under  hand-lights, 
which  they  quickly  fill,  when  they  are  raised  on  bricks,  and  the  shoots 
trained  out  regularly  over  the  bed.  The  only  attention  which  they 
require  is  watering  during  periods  of  drought,  thinning  the  foliage 
and  shoots  when  crowded,  and  cutting  all  fruits  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough  for  use.  Thus  treated,  they  never  fail  to  produce 
abundance  of  fruit  until  the  early  frost  cuts  them  off.  The  whole 
heap  is  by  this  time  in  good  condition  for  trenching  into  any  stifi: 
fresh  broken  land,  which  is  greatly  improved  by  additions  of  this  sort 
of  compost. — James  Groom,  RenJiam. 

The  Potato  Disease  and  Early  Iiifting. — The  old  fallacy 
that  early  lifting  or  the  cutting  oH  of  the  haulm  immediately  tho 
disease  appears  is  a  good  preventive  of  its  spread  arises  from  a  belief 
in  another  fallacy,  namely,  that  the  disease  is  communicated  to  the 
tubers  wholly  through  the  haulm,  whereas  it  is  an  undoubted  fact 
that  the  living  spores  of  the  Peronospora  are  carried  by  the  rain 
down  into  the  tubers  at  once,  and  of  ttimes  the  mischief  is  done  there 
before  it  is  visible  on  the  haulm.  Early  lifting  is  all  very  well  when 
the  disease  appears  late  ;  but  this  year  it  severely  injured  the  early 
kinds  long  before  they  were  ripe — indeed  the  earliest  section  is  likely 
to  suffer  much  more  heavily  than  the  late  one,  which  is  not  yet 
materially  injured.  This  fact  alone  proves  the  undesirability  of  being 
in  haste  to  lift.  Much  against  my  own  inclination  I  was  induced,  a 
few  weeks  since,  to  lift  the  whole  of  a  first  early  kind,  about 
50  bushels  in  all,  and  these  were  spread  out  as  thinly  as  possible  on 
the  floor  of  a  roomy  shed  ;  but  I  now  find  that  1  am  put  to  the 
trouble  of  having  already  to  hand-pick  them,  finding  at  least  one- 
third  diseased.  Where  the  crop  in  question  is  only  a  bushel  or  two 
the  hand-picking  is  of  little  moment ;  but  when  it  is  hundreds  of 
bushels  the  work  is  not  to  be  treated  lightly.  I  am  more  and  more 
assured  that  it  is  beat  to  lift  the  crop  when  time  has  made  the 
affected  tubers  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt. — A.  D. 
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CULTUKB  OF  FILBERTS  AND  COB  NUTS. 
To  all  Tvho  contemplate  groTring  these  Nuts  I  would  say,  do 
not  raise  them  from  suckers,  as  is  too  commonly  the  practice, 
but  from  cuttings  made  of  the  upper  wood,  which  should  be  of 
moderate  size  and  well  ripened.  Let  the  cuttings  consist  of 
the  lower  parts  of  the  shoots,  and  they  should  be  at  least 
15  inches  long;  carefully  remove  all  buds,  particularly  the 
small  ones  about  the  base,  and  leave  only  the  four  top 
ones.  Thus  prepared,  plant  them  in  a  bed  of  rich  sandy  soil 
at  about  6  inches  apart,  in  February.  During  the  first  summer 
look  them  over  frequently,  and  pinch  out  the  points  of  any 
shoots  which  may  be  growing  away  from  the  others  when  they 
are  about  6  inches  long,  repeating  the  operation  as  often  as  may 
be  necessary  in  order  to  induce  all  the  buds  to  grow  equally 
strong.  At  the  winter  pruning  they  should  be  cut  back  to 
about  4  or  6  inches.  During  the  second  summer's  growth  the 
stronger  shoots  should  be  stopped  occasionally,  if  necessary,  in 
order  to  equalise  the  growth  in  all  parts  of  the  trees ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year  they  should  be  large  enough  to 
be  transplanted  into  their  permanent  positions.  The  situation 
I  would  recommend  for  them  would  be  one  that  is  dry,  both  as 
regards  soil  and  atmosphere  ;  one,  in  fact,  where  the  fog  or 
mist  does  not  show  itself  early  on  fine  spring  evenings,  and 
where  it  cannot  settle  should  it  find  its  way  there  from  other 
quarters.  The  ground  should  be  well  trenched  and  manured, 
if  necessary.  The  trees  should  be  planted  12  feet  apart  at 
least,  and  if  secured  to  stakes  (which  will  hold  them  in  their 
places  the  first  year)  so  much  the  better.  Indeed,  I  would 
recommend  that  the  shoots  be  tied  out  the  first  year  in  such  a 
way  as  to  form  the  framework  of  the  tree  ;  continually  remove 
any  branches  that  seem  inclined  to  fill  up  the  centre,  and 
occasionally  pinch  out  the  points  of  all  shoots  that  have  a 
tendency  to  grow  faster  than  the  others.  Remove  all  suckers 
as  soon  as  they  make  their  appearance,  and  at  all  times  avoid 
injuring  the  roots  near  the  Isase  of  the  tree  ;  therefore  never 
dig  within  the  spread  of  the  branches ;  but  manure  may  be 
laid  on  nearer  the  stem.  If  the  system  here  recommended  be 
carried  out,  little  winter  pruning  will  be  required.  The 
ground  between  the  trees  may  be  cropped  with  vegetables,  or 
with  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  which  is  more  often  the 
practice.  To  recapitulate,  do  not  employ  trees  raised  from 
suckers,  as  they  are  sure  to  produce  suckers  again ;  do  not 
overcrowd  the  trees,  as,  without  light  and  air  they  cannot 
bear  fruit ;  keep  their  centres  well  open  during  summer,  and 
do  not  mutilate  their  roots  by  too  much  digging ;  lastly,  do 
not  winter-prune  until  they  have  quite  done  blooming,  that  is, 
until  all  the  pollen  is  out  of  the  catkins.  W.  Bhadlby. 

Preaion  Hall,  Maidstone. 


PEACHES  FROM  ALABAMA. 

We  ("Irish  Farmers'  Gazette")  had  this  week  brought  under  our 
notice  a  noteworthy  illustration  of  Peach  farming  on  a  colossal 
scale,  as  also  of  the  successful  transmission  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  arrival  in  Dublin  in  excellent  condition,  of  a  quantity  of  ripe 
Peaches,  gathered  some  three  or  more  weeks  since  in  the  Peach 
orchards  of  far  distant  Alabama  ! — this  last  a  feat,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  hitherto  unaccomplished,  and  which  is  to  be  credited  to 
Mr.  J.  H.  Pamell,  of  Armagh,  younger  brother  of  Mr.  Parnell,  M.P. 
As  well  as  in  Armagh,  Mr.  Parnell,  junior,  possesses  property  in 
Alabama,  and  resides  there  occasionally.  Peach  farming  is  one  of 
the  most  important  industries  of  America.  That  Mr.  Parnell  engages 
in  Peach  growing  on  an  extensive  scale  in  the  south  may  be  interred 
when  it  is  stated  that  he  has  10,000  trees  in  his  Peach  orchards,  all, 
or  nearly  all,  planted  by  himself  and  imported  from  England. 
Though  only  some  three  or  four  years  planted,  ho  is  now  enabled  to 
supply  Ilivers's  Early  Beatrice  in  quantity  to  New  York  as  early  as 
the  month  of  Juno,  later  kinds,  as  Crawford's  Early  and  others,  in 
July,  when  they  bring  from  £2  10s.  to  £5  per  bushel,  according  to 
quality,  the  bushel  containing  about  fifty  dozen.  The  present  year, 
before  leaving  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Pamell  informs  us  ho  sold 
2,000  boxes.  But  to  come  to  the  point  that  most  concerns 
na  here — fruit  growers  and  consumers — namely,  the  mode  sue- 
cessfnlly  adopted  by  him  for  bringing  over  a  large  quantity 
of  ripe  Peaches  from  the  soathem  states  to  Dublin.  On  examin. 
ing  one  of  the   Peaches  brought  by  Mr.  Parnell  as  a  specimen — 


the  very  high  colour  notwithstanding — we  confessed  to  being 
sceptical  as  to  ripeness,  and  remarked  that  it  was  hard  as  a  stone. 
Mr.  Parnell  admitted  it  was  so,  but  gave  the  reason  why,  by  saying 
it  was  frozen,  and  that  it  allowed  to  stand  for  a  day  or  two  it  would 
be  found  soft  and  melting  enough.  Mr.  Parnell  kindly  took  us  to 
Fitzwilliam  Square,  north,  where  he  is  at  present  stopping,  and 
showed  us  the  ingenious  contrivance,  by  means  of  which  he  has  been 
enabled  to  treat  his  friends  in  Ireland  to  the  products  of  his  Peach 
orchards,  in  good  condition.  This  contrivance  consisted  of  a  large 
square  bin  or  deep  wooden  chest,  strongly  put  together,  and  lined 
with  zinc,  within  this  was  another  large  chest  similarly  lined,  a  space 
of  some  8  or  9  inches  intervening  between  the  inner  and  outer  chest, 
which  was  filled  with  ice.  In  the  inner  chest  the  Peaches  were 
stored,  not  in  separate  trays,  layers,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  but 
heaped  as  you  would  stow  Potatoes  in  a  pit,  and  there  they  lay,  a 
rosy  mass,  in  the  best  possible  condition.  In  a  compartment  separate 
from  the  Peaches  were  some  fine  specimens  of  the  Water  Melon, 
superior,  Mr.  Parnell  informed  ns,  to  the  Spanish  Water  Melons 
imported  by  our  fruiterers.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
condition  ot  the  Melons  was  all  that  could  be  wished  for.  The  Peaches 
were  Crawford's  Early,  a  yellow-fleshed,  highly-coloured  variety,  but 
small,  and  one  much  larger,  called  by  Mr.  Parnell  White  Clingstone. 


HELLEBORE  AND  GOOSEBERRY  CATERPILLAR. 

The  best  material  for  destroying  the  Gooseberry  caterpillar  is  Helle- 
bore  powder,  which  sooie  apply  in  water  by  means 
0    -»  of    a  syringe,  and  others  dust    over    the    bushes. 

if^^^^S^  For  the  latter  purpose  the  "  Agriculturist  "  figures 
^^^^^ijjf  the  following  little  invention  for  distributing  either 
Hellebore  or  any  other  dry  powder.  It  consists  of  a 
cylinder  of  perforated  tin,  2\  inches  in  diameter, 
and  10  inches  long  ;  this  has  a  fixed  bottom,  with 
a  socket  (o)  to  receive  the  end  of  a  handle  of 
convenient  length,  and  a  brace  to  strengthen  the 
socket ;  the  cover  {h)  fits  sufficiently  close  to  keep 
its  place  while  in  use.  Any  one  living  at  a  distance 
from  a  tinsmith,  could  readily  make  a  duster  ot 
this  kind  ont  of  any  old  can,  and  a  wooden  cover 
would  answer  as  well  as  a  tin  one.  Hellebore  may 
be  bought  of  any  druggist  at  from  6d.  to  8d.  per 
pound  ;  but  care  should  be  taken  to  get  it  fresh, 
otherwise  it  is  ineffectual.  In  the  case  of  Vines 
attacked  with  mildew  the  only  sure  remedy  is 
flowers  ot  sulphur,  and  for  the  distribution  of  these 
this  little  invention  will  be  found  equally  serviceable 
as  for  Hellebore  powder.  Hellebore  and  sulphur 
are  best  applied  when  the  leaves  are  wet,  as,  when 
dry,  large  portions  of  both  get  wasted.  Q. 


The  Hampton  Court  Vine.— A  few  years  ago,  when  the 
respective  merits  of  the  extension  and  restrictive  systems  of  Vine- 
growing  were  being  discussed,  this  Vine,  alluded  to  as  evidence  of  the 
effects  of  the  extension  system  on  longevity.  VVith  many,  no  doubt, 
this  illustration  had  considerable  weight,  especially  in  the  case  of 
those  who  had  never  seen  this  royal  Vine.  I  saw  it  the  other  day,  and 
was  disappointed  with  it.  The  size  of  the  house  in  which  it  is 
growing  is  by  no  means  excessive,  and  as  the  Vine  is  planted  at  one 
corner,  there  is  more  of  the  main  stems  seen  than  accords  with  our 
modern  notions  of  Vine-growing.  Then  the  laterals  are  weak,  and 
the  leaves  small,  and,  lastly,  the  bunches,  ot  which  I  am  informed 
there  were  1,270,  would  barely  average  8oz.  each,  and  the  berries 
will  not  be  large.  On  account  ot  its  age,  this  Vine  may  be  con- 
sidered a  curiosity,  but  as  an  example  of  Vine-culture  I  can  only 
pronounce  it  a  failure.  Is  it,  therefore,  worth  while  keeping  this 
Vine  longer  as  an  object  for  exhibition,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  evident 
that  its  crop  is  growing  "  smaller  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less  ?  " 
The  guide  book  tells  us  "  that  it  bears  in  some  seasons  2,500  bunches." 
Why  that  is  just  double  the  number  it  has  produced  this  year  !  It  is, 
therefore,  evident  that  its  bearing  powers  are  failing.  AVhat  the 
public  would  like  to  see  are  good  examples  ot  Grape  cultivation,  and  if 
they  could  be  treated  to  a  sight  of  a  first-class  Vinery  full  of  frnit 
they  would  have  much  higher  notions  of  Grape-growing  than  they 
can  derive  from  inspecting  the  old  Vine  at  Hampton  Court. — A.  D. 

The  Eoeky  Mountain  Bramble. — When  the  expedition  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  commandod  by  Major  Long,  returned  in  1821, 
the  botanist.  Dr.  James,  brought  home  dried  specimens  of  a  Rasp, 
berry  or  Bramble,  of  which  the  fruit,  according  to  him,  was  "  large 
and  delicious."  Dr.  Torrey,  finding  that  it  was  a  new  species,  named 
it,  upon  the  strength  of  Dr.  James'  notes,  Rubus  deliciosus,  he 
not  at  that  time  knowing  that  every  frnit  met  with  by  an  explorer  is, 
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if  not  absolutely  repulsive  and  uneatable,  "  delicions."  Major 
Long  himself  greatly  excited  the  fruit-growers  of  that  day  by  his 
accounts  of  the  excellence  of  a  Grape  found  on  the  same  expedition, 
which  was  some  years  afterwards  cultivated,  and  found  to  be  no 
better  than  any  other  wild  Grape.  The  stories  of  explorers  in  regard 
to  fruit  must  be  accepted  cautiously,  as  everything  tastes  good  to  a 
hungry  man  who  has  lived  for  months  on  salt  pork  and  "  hard  tack." 
In  this  case  "  Delicious  Raspberry,"  as  we  may  translate  Rubus 
deliciosus,  is  a  misnomer,  as  its  fruit  is  not  only  not  delicious,  but 
only  barely  edible.  There  has  long  been  a  6ne  old  specimen  of  this 
shrub  on  the  rockery  at  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Harvard  University, 
and  when  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent  assumed  the  directorship  of  the  garden, 
he  was  struck  with  the  value  of  the  species  as  an  ornamental  plant. 
It  has  a  graceful  habit,  neat  foliage,  and  in  spring  produces  an  abun. 
dance  of  pure  white  flowers  upon  the  shoots  of  the  preceding  year. 
While  the  flowers  are  not  very  lasting,  their  great  abundance,  large 
size,  and  individual  beauty,  commend  it  to  all  lovers  of  flowering 
shrubs. — "  American  Agriculturist." 

Market  Strawberries  in  Cheshire. — Strawberries  are  culti. 
vated  here  in  great  abundance  about  this  village  for  the  Manchester 
and  Sheffield  markets.  The  kinds  grown  are  Stirling  Castle  and  a 
variety  called  Bostock.  Of  the  two  the  latter  is  the  greater  favourite. 
It  produces  medium.sized  fruit,  not  unlike  small  berries  of  Trollope's 
Victoria,  and  they  are  very  firm-fleshed,  which  enables  them  to  travel 
■well.  In  a  season  like  the  present,  when  Strawberries  are  plentiful, 
there  are  not  less  than  100,000  quarts  gathered  about  Tiraperly,  and 
they  fetch  in  the  market  from  4d.  to  6d.  per  quart.  The  mode  of  culti- 
vation is  very  simple ;  some  parts  of  the  treatment,  indeed,  would  be 
called  by  most  people  bar- 
barous, but  it  seems  to 
^answer  in  the  case  of  the  <^ 

'two  varieties  just  named,  -^i  ^<^ 
Thegronndis  well  manured,  'p' 
and  at  the  end  of  July  or 
beginning  of  August  it  is 
marked  out  into  4  feet  beds. 
White  Lisbon  Onions  are 
then  sown,  and  three  rows 
of  Strawberries  are  planted 
on  each  bed.  The  Onions 
are  cleared  off  early  in  the 
following  spring,  when  the 
Strawberries  are  allowed  to 
occupy  the  whole  of  the 
ground,  which  is  at  all 
times  kept  free  from  weeds. 
The  second  season  after 
planting  they  produce  a 
heavy  crop  ;  as  soon  aa  the 
fruit  is  gathered  the  leaves 
are  cut  off  with  a  scythe, 
and  the  beds  are  dressed 
up.  Under  this  treatment, 
as  I  have  said,  heavy  crops 

are  produced  ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  would  even  be  heavier 
and  more  profitable  were  only  part  of  the  leaves  cut  off. — Heney 
Ellis,  The  Hollies,  Timperly. 

Lime-dusting  a  Remedy  for  the  Pear  Tree  Slug. — For 
several  successive  summers  my  Pear  trees,  both  wall  and  standards, 
presented  a  bnrnt-up  appearance — every  leaf  being  as  brown  as 
leather ;  and,  later  on,  all  the  leaves  fell,  giving  the  trees  a  mid. 
■winter  aspect.  This  was  the  work  of  the  disgusting-looking 
and  very  offensive-smelling  Pear  tree  slug,  which  annually  made  its 
appearance  here  in  great  numbers  about  the  15th  of  July,  not 
confining  itself  to  the  Pear  trees,  but  also  attacking  adjacent  Plum 
and  Cherry  trees.  Two  years  ago,  I  had  the  trees  well  dusted  with 
lime,  using  for  the  purpose  an  old-fashioned  tin  pepper  box.  Ten 
days  later,  they  received  a  second  dusting,  and  evidently  a  severe 
lesson  had  been  administered  to  them,  inasmuch  as  last  summer  only 
a  very  few  made  their  appearance — so  few,  indeed,  that  they  were 
easily  destroyed  by  hand-picking.  This  summer  I  have  kept  a 
vigilant  look-out,  and  have  not  been  able  to  discover  a  single  one  in 
my  garden,  while  the  fruit  crop  is  most  abundant  and  promising, 
fully  repaying  me  for  any  little  trouble  to  which  I  have  been  put. 
Lime-dusting  may,  therefore,  be  considered  a  perfect  remedy  for 
this  destructive  pest. — G.  P.,  Bellingham. 

Stra^wberry  Enchantress. — This  is  a  late  variety,  coming  in 
with,  and  outlasting,  British  Queen,  but  higher  flavoured  and  a  better 
cropper  than  that  much  esteemed  old  kind.  This  is  the  variety  Dr. 
Eoden  originally  named  Lord  Napier,  but  he  was  advised  to  substi. 
tute  another  name,  fearing  it  might  be  confounded  with  Sir  Charles 
Napier ;  and  every  year  it  has  so  won  npon  his  good  opinion,  and 


Nut  Tree  at  Preaton  Hall  (from  a  Photograph).    See  p.  158 


that  of  everyone  who  has  seen  it  and  tasted  its  fruit,  that  the  above 
name  has  been  adopted.  It  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  like  a 
highly  piquant  fruit,  with  a  rich  Pine  flavour,  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
flavoured  Strawberries  ever  raised.  It  has  been  tested  in  every 
possible  way,  and  though  naturally  a  late  sort,  yet  under  a  south 
wall  it  makes  a  good  second  early,  whilst  under  a  north  and  east  wall 
it  comes  in  with  the  Progmore  Late  Pine  and  Cockscomb.  It  requires 
a  little  sugar  to  bring  out  its  fine  Pine  and  Hautbois  flavour,  and  then 
it  is  perfect.  Fruit  large,  and  frequently  conical ;  colour,  scarlet 
becoming  a  rich  crimson  when  fully  ripe;  seeds  small  and  prominent 
light  yellow,  and  very  thickly  disseminated  ;  flesh  reddish,  solid  and 
very  juicy,  with  an  exquisite  Pine  flavour.  A  first-rate  cropper, 
bearing  its  fruit  in  clusters  on  short,  stout  foot-stalks,  so  that  its 
blossoms  and  fruit  are  considerably  hidden  under  and  amoucst  its 
handsome  bright  green  foliage. — V. 

Peaches  for  Europe, — At  a  meeting  of  the  Delaware  Peach 
growers,  held  at  Middletowu  on  the  17th  July,  the  committee 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  American  Steamship  Company  relative 
to  the  fitting  oat  of  their  vessels  with  refrigerators  for  the  shipment 
of  Peaches  to  Liverpool,  reported  that  they  had  called  upon  the 
authorities  of  the  company  and  they  favoured  the  project.  The 
company  would  allow  the  growers  to  fit  up  the  foremost  steerao-e 
cabin  with  their  refrigerators,  which  can  be  done  with  500  dels,  for 
each  vessel.  This  portion  of  the  ship  would  hold  2G,000  or  30  000 
baskets,  and  a  compartment  immediately  underneath  could  be  fitted 
up  which  would  carry  G,000  additional.  The  company  would  charge 
the  growers  for  the  shipment  of  this  amount  of  fruit  to  Liverpool  about 
2,000  dels.,  and  give  them  the  privilege  of  sending  out  an  a^ent  free 

of  charge  with  each  con. 
signment.  The  officials 
stated  that  a  mean  tem. 
perature  of  50°  was  always 
kept  at  sea,  and  that  the 
cost  for  ice  would,  for  this 
reason,  be  leas.  The  con. 
vention  accepted  the  report 
of  the  committee,  and  they 
were  instructed  to  go  to 
Philadelphia  and  have  a 
further  conference  with  the 
company  and  to  report  to 
the  next  meeting  the  cost 
and  probable  risk  of  the 
venture.  The  growers  looked 
with  much  favour  upon  the 
proposition  of  the  steam, 
ship  company,  and  the  pros, 
pect  of  a  European  route 
vii  Liverpool  is  looked 
upon  with  much  interest 
by  them.  We  hope  they 
will  send  us  better  Peaches 
that  one  sees  in  the  mar. 
,        ,     ,  kets  in  the  States;  other- 

wise, we  fear  the  fruit  will  not  pay  for  the  baskets  in  which  it  is 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PEUIT  GABDEN. 

Diamond  Plum.— This  fine  kitchen  Plum  is  not  nearly  so  much  tTown  as 
It  deserves  to  be.  It  is  a  large  handsome  variety,  nearly  black  when  ripe  •  and 
IS  covered  with  a  thick  bloom.  It  is  very  prolific,  and  seldom  fails  to  bear 
even  in  adverse  seasons.  It  is  a  fine  Plum  to  plant  for  market  purposes  aa  it 
bears  freely  in  a  young  state.— E.  HoBDir,  Sumsei/  Abbey. 

The  Ascot  Pine-apple  Strawberry.- Allow  me  to  direct  attention  to  this 
Strawberry,  for  which,  among  other  choice  fruits,  we  are  indebted  to  the  lata 
Mr.  John  Standish.  It  has  never,  I  believe,  been  "let  out"  publicly  bu 
having  got  It  through  Mr.  Standish's  kindness,  and  fully  tested  its  value  I  am 
ot  opinion  thiit  It  should  be  added  to  even  the  most  choice  collections  — 
Feedinahd  Gloedk,  Eppindorf,  Hamburgh. 

Cropping  North  Walls  -These,  if  not  of  sufficient  height  for  late  Plums  or 
Cherries,  may  be  turned  to  good  account  for  late  sorts  of  Gooseberries  and  for 
Red  and  'White  Currants  ;  the  latter  may  be  kept  in  good  condition  until  verv 
late  in  the  season  if  covered  with  old  fishing  nets.  This  is  better  than  mattini 
up  the  best  trees.  To  cover  a  tree  with  mats  when  in  full  leaf  is  one  of  the 
surest  ways  to  prevent  the  wood  from  ripening,  which  will  not  only  affect  the 
next  season's  crop,  but  lay  the  foundation  ot  disease  and  premature  decav  in 
the  tree  itself.— J.  Gsoosi,  Henham.  ■' 

Underhill's  Sir  Harry  Strawberry.— Messrs.  Steele  (see  p.  126)  must  not 
hold  me  responsible  lor  the  statement  that.,Sir  Harry  has  died  out  inasmuch 
as  I  made  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough,  whose  know 
ledge  of  Strawberries  is  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  most  people.  The  best 
way  to  settle  the  point  would  be  to  send  a  few  strong  fruiting  runners  of  the 
so-called  Sir  Harry  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens  at  Chiswick  where 
they  can  bo  grown  along  with  the  true  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  If  Messrs.  Steele 
and  Mr.  Cornhill  will  do  this,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Barron  will  be  only  too  pleased 
to  give  their  plants  a  fair  trial  and  report  the  result,— Alex,  Deak,  Bedfont 
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CAENIVOEOUS  PLANTS.* 

By  THOMAS  A.  G.  BALFOUE,  M.D.,  P.R.S.E. 

We  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  believing  that  vegetables 
were  the  natural  and  befitting  food  of  animals.  We  must 
now,  however,  considerably  modify  our  views  ;  for,  in  some 
instances,  we  find  these  latter  helplessly  struggling  against  the 
ignominious  fate  of  being  devoured,  digested,  and  assimilated 
by  a  vegetable  ;  and,  had  we  only  more  carefully  cultivated  our 
powers  of  observation,  we  might,  in  many  a  marshy  swamp  in 
our  own  country,  have  witnessed  this  process  being  carried  on 
before  us.  But,  perhaps,  the  finest  specimen  that  we  can 
study  is  a  trans-Atlantic  one,  confined  to  the  swampy  districts 
of  North  Carolina ;  for,  foremost  among  carnivorous  plants 
stands  Dionaja  muscipula,  or  Venus'  Fly-trap.  Its  very 
appearance  would  seem  to  indicate  something  unusual — its 
winged  petioles  terminating  in  a  hinged  leaf,  which  consists  of 
two  lobes,  each  having  three  hairs  placed  in  a  triangular  form 
upou  it,  and  surrounded  by  marginal  spines,  and  the  numerous 
red  glands  which  are  scattered  over  the  upper  surface  of  each 
lobe,  point  it  out  as  structurally  peculiar  in  the  vegetable 
creation  ;  the  only  plant  which  bears  any  resemblance  to  it 
being  Caltha  dionaaaf  olia,  whose  point  of  likeness  is  indicated 
by  its  specific  name.  Since  the  structure  is  so  unique,  we 
might  naturally  expect  to  find  the  functions  discharged  corre- 
spondingly so ;  nor  are  we  mistaken  m  our  conjectures ;  for,  as 
we  proceed,  we  shall  find  that  such  is  really  the  case.  The 
power  of  catching  flies  has  always  been  observed  in  this  plant, 
and  hence  in  various  lauguages  this  property  is  expressed  by 
different  terms — e.  g„  muscipula.  Fly-trap,  L'Attrape-mouche, 
and  Die  Fliegenfiingerin ;  while  the  lovely  appearance  which 
it  presents  has  led  to  its  being  associated  in  England  and 
Germany  with  no  less  a  name  than  that  of  the  Goddess  of 
Beauty  herself. 

Catching  and  Digesting  Insects. 
This  pecularity  of  catching  flies  was  well  known ;  but, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  Ellis  indicated  that  the 
object  of  this  act  was  the  nourishment  of  the  plant ; 
Linnasus,  with  Ellis's  description  before  him,  nevertheless 
recurred  to  the  old  idea  that  it  was  simply  for  a  freak 
of  its  own  that  it  seized  the  prey  of  which  it  never  par- 
took. Observations,  however,  have  been  made,  too  numerous 
and  exact  to  allow  us  to  doubt  that  the  real  design  of  all 
the  admirable  mechanism  of  the  Dionasa  has  been  to  serve  for 
the  nutriment  and  growth  of  the  plant;  and  it  will  be  the 
oliject  of  this  article  to  prove  that  a  real  digestion  and  assimila- 
tion do  occur  in  this  and  certain  other  plants,  and  to  show  how 
these  are  effected.  To  do  so,  let  ua  take  an  example,  and 
follow  it  through  all  the  stages.  A  fly,  after  hovering  about, 
alights  at  last  on  the  petiole  of  a  Dionasa,  it  runs  up  and  down 
upon  it,  and  courses  over  the  back  of  the  leaf  itself,  without 
any  evil  befalling  it ;  but,  no  sooner  has  its  inquisitive  nature 
prompted  it  to  turn  to  the  upper  part  of  the  leaf  than  it  is  in 
imminent  peril,  for  its  feet  are  so  widely  spread  out  that  it  can 
scarcely  take  a  step  or  two  without  coming  into  contact  with 
one  or  other  of  the  six  sensitive  hairs  which  stand  erect  on  the 
leaf,  and,  immediately  on  doing  so,  its  fate  is  sealed,  for  an 
instant  and  rapid  closure  of  the  lobes  precludes  the  possibility 
of  escape.  The  spines  which  surround  the  margin  of  each  leaf, 
and  which  amount  in  all  to  Ijctween  forty  and  fifty,  render  the 
escape,  if  possible,  still  more  hopeless ;  for,  before  the  lobes 
have  closed,  the  spmes  have  c-ossed  (like  the  interlocking 
fingers  of  opposite  hands),  and  the  fly  may  be  seen  imprisoned 
as  in  a  cage,  oven  before  the  .approaching  lobes  have  com- 
pletely shut  it  in.  I  have  given  a  case  of  common  occurrence, 
and  such  may  be  considered  the  normal  condition  of  the  plant. 
But  there  are  other  occasions  on  which  the  same  success  does 
not  attend  the  closing  of  the  leaf,  for  the  irritability  is  not 
alike  in  all,  so  that  two  or  three  touches  may  be  necessary  before 
the  leaf  responds  to  the  stimulus,  and,  in  this  instance,  the  fly 
may  have  time  to  beat  a  retreat  before  even  the  spines  have 
b(:on  able  to  cross  efficiently.  I  have  seen  such  cases,  and  one 
in  particular,  where  the  fly  was  a  large  one,  and  where  the  con- 
verging spines  met  only  when  the  upper  half  of  the  insect  had 

•  This  article  wiu*  in  Uio  hands  of  the  printer  before  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Darwin's  ^eat  worl<  on  this  sahjoct,  but  unayoidable  circumstances  have,  till 
now,  prevented  its  publication. 


got  beyond  their  reach,  and  though  they  pressed  strongly  and 
resolutely  on  the  lower  portion,  the  upper  part  was  sufficiently 
free  and  powerful  to  effect  its  deliverance,  while  a  slight  buzz 
of  apparent  joy  testified  to  the  consciousness  of  the  danger  from 
which  it  had  just  escaped. 

Irritability  Influenced,  by  Sunshine,  &c. 
Besides  mere  individual  peculiarities,  a  circumstance  that 
seems  to  impair  the  irritability  is  the  absence  of  direct  sun- 
shine, for,  though  the  difference  is  not  at  once,  so  marked  as 
one  might  expect,  still  it  is  ultimately  sufiiciently  so.  In  the 
case  of  four  plants,  which  were  placed  two  in  direct  sunshine, 
and  two  in  the  shade,  I  found  that,  on  the  twelfth  day,  the  two 
in  sunshine  closed  on  irritation  being  applied  to  the  hairs, 
while,  in  regard  to  those  in  the  shade  no  amount  of  irritation 
could  effect  their  closure.  This  circumstance  naturally  points 
to  a  beautiful  provision  for  a  supply  of  nutriment  to  the  plant, 
for  it  is  in  sunshine  when,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  powers 
of  the  plant  are  most  active,  that  the  uisects  are  found  sport- 
ing most  abundantly  around  it.  The  hairs  with  which  this 
property  is  connected  have  a  peculiarity  of  structure,  inas- 
much as  they  present  a  bulging,  of  a  white  colour,  at  the  surface 
of  the  leaf,  which,  under  the  microscope,  looks  as  if  it  served 
as  a  pedestal  to  the  upper  poi-tion.  The  minute  structure  of 
the  two  portions  also  seems  distinct,  for,  while  in  the  hair 
proper  we  have  a  sei-ies  of  fusiform  cells,  or  cells  approaching 
that  form,  in  the  pedestal  we  have  oval  or  hexagonal  ones. 
From  the  appearance  at  the  junction  of  the  two  portions  it 
seems  as  if  that  part  were  intended  to  act  as  a  joint  to  allow  the 
hair  proper  to  bend  well  down  when  the  leaf  contracts,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  pressure  which  ultimately  takes  place  between  the 
two  lobes.  This  property  of  irritability  has  a  distinct  relation 
to  the  wants  of  the  plant,  for,  after  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
nourishment  has  been  taken,  no  amount  of  irritation  applied 
to  the  hair  will  be  followed  by  any  effect.  A  caterpillar,  such 
as  is  commonly  found  on  Currant  bushes,  had  been  placed  on 
a  leaf  of  Dionasa,  and  entrapped,  and  on  July  26tli,  1874, 
nothing  but  a  mere  skin  remained  ;  when  this  was  removed,  I 
first  gently,  and  then  roughly  touched  the  hairs,  and  repeated 
the  same  operation  on  the  27th,  and  daily  thereafter,  till 
August  1st,  but  no  effect  whatever  was  produced.  The  supply 
had  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  simple  and  natur.al  wants  of  the 
plant ;  and,  as  gluttony  and  drunkenness  are  vices  quite 
unknown  among  the  Dionasa  community,  the  hairs  i-efused  to 
perform  a  duty  of  which  there  was  no  longer  any  need. 

Mechanism  and  Mode  of  Closure  of  the  Leaf. 

But  to  return  to  our  fly.  We  found  that  the  irritation  of  the 
hairs  had  been  followed  by  the  closure  of  the  two  lobes,  and 
we  left  the  poor  insect  imprisoned.  How  was  this  closure 
effected  ?  Some  have  supposed  that  in  the  midst  of  the  leaf 
there  are  two  sets  of  cells,  the  lower  ones  being  capable  of 
considerable  distension ;  while  the  upper  set  have  the  power  of 
contraction.  According  to  this  view,  the  cause  of  the  closure 
is  as  follows : — When  the  hair  has  been  irritated,  a  certain 
impression  is  communicated  to  the  contractile  cells,  which, 
responding  to  the  impulse,  contract  and  expel  their  contents 
into  the  distensible  cells  below,  and  so  dilate  them  as  to  cause 
a  movement  upwards  of  the  two  lobes.  This  ingenious 
theory,  however,  fails,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  no  account  of  the 
simultaneous  bending  of  the  marginal  spines,  and  is  not 
founded  on  experiments  made  on  the  Diona3a,  but  is  rather 
an  inference  from  what  has  been  observed  in  some  instances 
in  the  sensitive  plant  (Mimosapudica).  When  we  submit  this 
theory  to  the  test  of  experiment  on  Venus"  Fly-trap,  we  find 
it  quite  inadequate,  for  when  the  lower  portion  of  the  mid-rib, 
to  a  considerable  depth,  was  cut  away,  the  leaf  still  closed 
when  irritation  was  applied.  This  was  strikingly  shown  in 
the  case  of  a  leaf  of  Diona3a,  which  was  thus  treated,  and 
closed  at  once  ;  and  which,  after  having  had  a  fly  added  on 
the  fifth  day  after  the  operation,  remained  closed  for  ten  days ; 
and,  in  fact,  never  opened  until  the  digestion  of  the  fly  had 
l.)een  completed.  We  must  confess  our  ignorance  at  present 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  closure,  Ijut  the  closure  itself  can  easily 
be  studied  in  its  various  stages.  The  two  lobes  approximate 
at  once  at  their  circumference,  and  entirely  exclude  all  com- 
munication with  the  external  world  ;  the  marginal  spines  at  the 
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same  time  cross  each  other  in  a  most  perfect  manner  at  right 
angles  to  the  edges  of  the  lobes.  A  considerable  concavity 
is  left  in  the  centre,  -where  the  insect  may  esist  for  some 
time  free  from  pressure,  and  is  at  last  killed  rather  by  the 
viscid  secretion,  which  is  ultimately  poured  out,  than  by  the 
pressure  of  the  leaf.  After  a  time,  however,  it  may  be  sooner 
or  later,  the  marginal  spines  gradually  rise  up,  and  a  concavity 
becomes  apparent  externally,  at  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  below 
these  spines,  which  goes  on  increasing  in  breadth  till  it  may 
pass  down  and  occupy  about  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the  whole 
of  the  lobe.  While  this  process  is  proceeding,  the  upper  edges 
of  the  lobe  become  everted  to  a  slight  extent,  thus  causing 
the  spines  to  point  backwards.  The  opposing  surfaces,  how- 
ever, below  this  everted  portion  are  firmly  and  accurately 
compressed  together,  so  that  no  liquid  can  escape,  and  the 
dead  body  of  the  insect  is  now  being  subjected  to  considerable 
pressure.  At  this  stage  a  new  phase  is  often  presented ;  the 
portion  of  one  of  the  lobes,  which  was  externally  concave, 
becomes  gradually  convex,  while  the  concavity  of  the  other 
blade  extends  over  its  whole  surface,  and  the  one  side  may 
now  be  found  pressing  into  the  other,  so  that  the  convexity  of 
the  one  fits  into  the  concavity  of  the  opposite  lobe ;  the  only 
banier  to  this  being  completely  effected  being  the  remains  of 
the  insect  not  yet  fully  digested,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  a  beetle, 
the  hardness  of  the  external  covering  of  the  enclosed  insect. 

But,  to  retrace  our  steps  from  this  advanced  stage  of  the 
process,  let  us  consider  the  condition  of  our  fly.  The  blades 
have  contracted,  but  there  is  a  considerable  concavity  in  which 
ijS  may  be  tolerably  unmolested;  and  if,  shortly  after  the 
closure,  or  even  sometimes  after  an  interval  of  two  days,  the 
leaf  be  opened,  the  fly  may  be  found  alive,  and,  though  to  some 
extent  weakened  and  stupified,  may,  on  being  liberated,  re- 
cover in  a  short  time  its  wonted  vigour.  The  fly,  however,  has 
not  been  entrapped  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  with- 
out a  peculiar  secretion  being  thrown  out  around  it ;  and, 
if  the  amount  be  very  great,  there  is  little  hope  of  its  long 
surviving,  for  the  fluid  is  of  a  more  or  less  viscous  nature, 
which  must  tend  to  close  the  openings  of  the  spiracles,  and  so 
produce  asphyxia  ;  or  the  acid  of  the  secretion  may  prove 
fatal,  as  this  has  been  shown  by  Professor  Dewar  to  have  all 
the  reactions  of  formic  acid,  _of  the  pungency  of  which,  we 
can  easily  satisfy  ourselves  by  stirring  a  large  ant-hill,  and 
bringing  our  faces  down  to  within  about  a  foot  of  it,  or, 
still  more  easily,  by  simply  touching  the  Urtica  dioica,  or 
ordinary  Stinging  Nettle.  This  secretion,  which  contains  at 
least  chlorides  in  addition  to  the  formic  acid,  contains  the  true 
digestive  fluid,  which  gradually  acts  on  the  soft  part  of  the  fly, 
till  nothing  but  a  dry  and  brittle  mass  remains.  The  pressure 
which  is  ultimately  kept  up  has,  I  doubt  not,  the  effect  of 
squeezing  out  the  contents  of  the  fly,  and  of  thus  enabling  the 
fluid  to  come  more  easily  and  completely  into  contact  with 
them.  The  secretion,  when  first  poured  out,  seems  perfectly 
transparent  and  colourless,  though  it  is  afterwards  occasionally 
found  somewhat  opaque  and  of  diiierent  colours,  in  consequence 
of  mingling  with  the  substances  which  it  is  digesting. 

Source  and  amount  of  Secretion. 

"  But,"  you  may  ask,  "  how  is  this  fluid  secreted  ?  "  When  we 
look  at  the  upper  surface  of  a  leaf  of  Diona3a,  we  observe  it 
dotted,  apparently  all  over,  with  red  spots.  These,  however,  are 
not  found  at  the  portion  of  the  leaf  extending  a  short  distance 
inwards  from  the  edge.  On  looking  at  them  with  a  lens,  it 
will  be  seen  that  they  are  densest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sensitive  hairs,  and,  indeed,  in  some  places  in  that  quarter,  they 
are  arranged  in  apparent  rows.  It  will  also,  by  the  same  means, 
be  seen  that  the  dots  project  from  the  surface  of  the  leaf  ;  and, 
on  scraping  off  a  few  of  these,  or  on  making  a  thin  horizontal 
section  of  the  leaf,  and  putting  it  under  the  microscope,  the  red 
dots  are  seen  to  be  objects  of  peculiar  beauty,  being  most  graceful 
in  form,  and  of  a  lovely  tint.  The  dots  are  now  seen  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  cells  situated  in  tiers,  so  as  to  form  a  dome- 
shaped  body  ;  the  cells,  placed  side  by  side,  have  a  fine  crenated 
contour,  and  sometimes  contain  within  them  smaller  cells  or 
bodies  of  a  deep  red  colour.  My  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
fluid  is  really  secreted  by  these  cells  is  founded  (1st)  on  their 
position,  for  they  are  confined  to  the  very  space  where  we  find 
that  the  fluid  is  poured  out ;  (2nd)  on  the  peculiarity  of  their 


form,  being  entirely  different  from  the  elongated  hexagonal 
cells  which  constitute  the  epidermis ;  and  (3rd)  on  their 
colour  which,  in  most  cases,  is  red,  though,  in  a  few  instances, 
it  is  green.  Now,  in  the  genus  Drosera,  belonging  to  the 
same  natural  order,  and  having  many  points  in  common,  we 
find  that  the  tenacious  fluid,  which  sparkles  in  the  sunshine 
like  diamonds  of  the  first  water,  is  also  secreted  by  red  glands  ; 
and  as,  in  both  cases,  digestive  qualities  reside  in  the  fluid,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  brilhancy  of  colour  (which,  in  the  case  of 
petals,  we  know  is  constantly  employed  to  attract  insects  to 
flowers  that  fertilisation  may  be  accomplished),  might  be 
made  use  of  to  bring  the  flies,  &c.,  within  the  reach  of  a  fluid 
which  has  no  attractive  sweetness,  but  which,  by  acting  on 
them,  is  designed  to  subserve  the  nutrition  of  the  plant. 
Ellis  believed  that  the  fluid  secreted  was  of  a  sugary  nature, 
and  attracted  flies  to  the  sensitive  part  of  the  leaf  ;  but  it  has 
really  no  sugar  in  its  composition,  and  is,  besides,  not  poured 
out  till  after  the  insect  has  been  caught.  The  quantity  of  the 
fluid  secreted  varies  in  different  leaves,  and  also  with  the  kind 
of  food  supplied.  A  choice  morsel  in  the  form  of  a  spider  or 
caterpillar  is  followed  by  an  abundant  supply  of  secretion  ;  but, 
in  some  other  cases,  the  amount  poured  out  is  very  small. 
There  is  no  needless  expenditure  of  secretion  ;  if  the  object 
placed  on  the  blade,  and  enclosed,  be  such  as  can  afford  no 
nourishment  to  the  plant,  no  fluid  is  poured  out.  This  was 
strikingly  shown  in  the  case  of  wood  and  of  lime,  and  even  of 
a  previously  digested  fly.  The  fluid  is  a  genuine  secretion,  and 
not  merely  the  ordinary  juice  of  the  plant  which  has  been 
squeezed  out  by  pressure.  I  have  placed  litmus  paper  on  the 
surface  of  a  leaf  of  a  Dionffia,  and  have  pressed  it  against  the 
leaf  by  a  piece  of  wood.  1  have  also  compressed  strongly  the 
two  lobes  against  litmus  interposed,  but  no  change  of 
colour  appeared  in  the  litmus,  though  it  must  have  done  so  if 
the  natural  juice  had  been  present,  for  it  is  of  an  acid  nature. 
Another  argument  against  this  view  is  that  while  formic  acid 
has  been  distinctly  found  in  the  secreted  fluid,  analysis  has 
proved  it  to  be  very  doubtful  if  any  of  that  acid  can  be  found 
in  the  juice  of  the  petiole  or  flower-stalk.  The  effect  of  this 
secretion  in  digestion  is  also  C(uite  different  from  ordinary 
fluids  ;  and  one  marked  peculiarity  is  that,  during  the  whole 
process,  which  may  last  more  than  three  weeks,  there  are  no 
signs  of  putrefaction ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  take  a 
similar  piece  of  raw  beef,  and  enclose  it  in  Sphagnum,  with 
both  fresh  and  decayed  leaves,  yielding  an  acid  reaction,  you 
will  find  that,  sometimes  in  two  days,  the  meat  gives  to  the 
sense  of  smell  indubitable  indications  of  putrefactive  decay. 

Processes  of  Digestion  and  Absorption. 

In  tracing  the  digestive  changes  it  is  better  for  us  to  leave 
our  fly  for  the  present,  and  to  suppose  that  we  had  at  first  in- 
troduced raw  meat.  Soon  after  it  has  been  enclosed  the  fluid 
changes  the  colour  of  it  from  red  to  white,  like  veal,  and  a 
gradual  breaking  down  of  the  mass  is  observed  till  the  whole 
is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  pulp  of  a  light  brown  appear- 
ance. But  while  this  process  is  advancing  on  the  one  hand, 
that  of  absorption  is  progressing  at  an  equal  rate  on  the  other, 
so  that  by  the  time  that  the  pulpy  condition  has  been  reached 
by  the  whole  material,  the  original  mass  has  been  greatly 
diminished  in  bulk,  and  shortly  afterwards  nothing  remains 
but  the  very  thinnest  scale  which  is  left  quite  dry.  When  a 
caterpillar  has  been  introduced  into  the  leaf  the  process  of 
digestion  and  absorption  can  also  be  well  seen,  for  not  only  the 
contents  of  the  caterpillar  but  even  some  of  the  external 
cutaneous  divisions  are  broken  down  and  absorbed  so  that 
nothing  but  portions  of  the  skin,  as  thin  as  possible,  can 
laltimately  be  removed.  With  the  spider  and  fly  as  decided  a 
result  follows,  though  not  so  apparent  to  the  careless  observer ; 
but  if  we  take  out  the  remains  of  these  insects  after  the  leaf  has 
opened  spontaneously,  no  pressure  exercised  on  them  will  cause 
anything  to  be  squeezed  from  their  interior,  which  along  with 
the  shrivelled  and  skeleton-like  appearance,  bears  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  whole  internal  parts  of  these  creatures  had 
been  dissolved  and  taken  np  by  absorption.  Some  have 
allowed  that  digestion  is  effected  but  have  denied  that  the  leaf 
absorbs.  Duchartre  objects  to  this  view  of  absorption  on  the 
general  ground  that  such  a  process  is  not  in  accordance  with 
our  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  leaves  and  of  the  whole  course 
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of  the  nutrition  of  vegetables,  and  that  therefore  it  is  not 
to  be  seriously  entertained.  But  this  is  begging  the  question; 
and  we  have  only  to  reply  that  all  plants  are  not  constituted 
like  Dionaja  muscipula ;  and  if  this  latter  has  a  peculiarity  in 
structure  then  why  not  in  function.  Such  a  statement  as  the 
above  might  be  allowed  to  pass  if  it  had  not  been  employed  in 
the  endeavour  to  overthrow,  by  means  of  it,  certain  positive 
and  observed  facts.  In  the  case  of  the  meat  and  albumen, 
these  have  all  disappeared  ;  in  that  of  the  fly  and  spider  no- 
thing but  a  dry  shell  remains.  Now  this  fact  must  be  ac- 
counted for.  The  mere  shrivelling  up  of  the  entrapped  fly 
after  having  been  so  long  enclosed  will  not  explain  it,  for  the 
space  was  a  confined  one,  and  a  moist  atmosphere  surrounded 
the  insect ;  and,  on  one  occasian,  when  I  tied  up  a  fly  in  the 
leaf  of  an  ordinary  plant  growing  in  the  same  greenhouse,  at 
the  end  of  a  week  it  retained  its  plump  appearance ;  and  hence, 
if  this  occurred  when  the  confinement  was  so  imperfect,  it 
must  do  so  all  the  more  when  the  closure  is  complete.  How 
then  can  this  disappearance  of  the  substance  be  explained  ? 
Some  have  stated  that  when  the  digestion  is  completed  the 
soft  and  semi-fluid  pulp  runs  down  the  channelled  petiole,  and 
is  thus  brought  into  contact  with  the  spongioles  of  the  root 
and  there  absorbed.  Mr.  Canby,  an  excellent  observer  at 
Wilmington,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Dionaaa,  at  one  time 
thought  so,  but  he  has  since  changed  his  views.  A  simple 
experiment  seems  to  set  the  question  at  rest.  I  attached 
pieces  of  litmus  paper  to  the  upper  side  of  the  petiole  and 
pressed  it  into  the  channel,  and  no  change  of  colour  took 
place,  although  fluid  was  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  leaf, 
and  the  process  of  digestion  was  advancing. 

Absorption  promoted  by  Ked  Glands. 
How  is  absorption  affected  ?  To  this  we  cannot  give  a  posi- 
tive answer,  and  yet  there  is  one  structure  which  I  have  noticed 
which  may  throw  some  light  on  this  subject.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  the  beautiful  red  glands  which  project  on  the 
surface  of  the  blades  of  the  leaf,  and  which  secrete  the  fluid. 
Now  these  glands,  in  their  interior,  exhibit  bodies  not  unlike 
stomata,  but  which  differ  from  the  ordinary  bodies  of  this 
nature,  which  are  found  on  both  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of 
the  leaf  of  this  plant  but,  as  usual,  much  more  abundantly  on 
the  lower  surface.  They  also  differ  from  the  other  stomata  of 
the  Dioufea,  which  arc  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  peristomatic  cells,  and  which  are  confined  exclu- 
sively to  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf.  The  functions  of 
stomata  cannot  fail  to  be  efficiently  discharged  by  these 
two  different  sets  of  bodies  ;  and  surely,  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  natural  to  believe  that  these  central  structures 
of  the  glands  absorb  the  fluid  as  soon  as  it  has  been  properly 
digested.  One  experiment  seems  rather  favourable  to  this 
view.  A  small  spider,  on  the  7th  day  after  capture  by  the 
leaf,  was  found  very  damp,  and  this  condition  extended  also  to 
the  sides  of  the  leaf ;  when  these  sides  were  pressed  with  a 
knife  a  fluid  oozed  out  from  the  side,  which  may  have  been 
absorbed  material,  especially  as  an  experiment,  which  I  had 
previously  made,  and  have  already  recounted,  seemed  to  prove 
that  strong  pressure  on  a  leaf  in  ordinary  circumstances  will 
not  squeeze  out  any  acid  fluid  from  the  surface  of  the  leaf. 
How  long  does  the  process  take  for  completion  ?  In  one  case, 
■where  a  piece  of  raw  beef,  about  the  size  of  a  blue  bottle  fly, 
was  used,  the  process  took  from  the  3rd  to  the  25th  of  July, 
i.  c,  twenty-two  days ;  but,  of  course,  the  time  must  vary, 
within  certain  limits,  according  to  the  nature  and  amount  of 
the  substance  introduced,  for,  in  one  instance,  where  a  fly  was 
snared,  the  whole  process  was  finished  iu  exactly  half  the 
above  time,  viz.,  eleven  days. 

Droseras  also  Carnivorous. 
The  Droseras  are  widely  distributed,  and  are  found  in 
the  temperate  zones,  so  that  in  our  own  country  abun- 
dance of  some  of  the  species  may  be  procured  or  observed  in 
their  native  marshy  haunts.  The  three  British  species  (Drosera 
rotundifolia,  intermedia,  and  anglica)  and  a  South  African 
Drosera  not  yet  named,  and  D.  Whitakerii  (a  South  Australian 
species)  may  with  advantage  be  chosen  for  observmg  the 
process  of  fly-catching  and  digesting.  They  have  a  great 
resemblance  to  each  other,  the  British  species  differing  in 
length,  while  the  other  two  are  not  unlike  Drosera  intermedia, 


though  the  breadth  of  the  leaf  is  greater  than  in  that  species. 
In  D.  Whitakerii,  also,  the  glandular  bodies  extend  only  little 
more  than  half  wa}'  down  the  broadened  portion  of  the  leaf. 
The  leaves  all  spring  from  the  root  in  a  circular  manner.     The 
broad   or  expanded  portion   at   the  end  is   often   somewhat 
concave,  and  over  that   part  of  the  leaf,  and   even   sometimes 
extending  farther  down  the  leaf,  are  numerous  closely-set  hair- 
like bodies,  with  red  oval  heads  or  glands  which  secrete  a 
clear    transparent  viscid    fluid   which    glistens    in  the   sun 
like    dew,    and    hence    the    name     Drosera   and    our    own 
English  term   Sundew.     That  vegetable  dewdrop  does   not, 
like    its  aqueous    kinsman,  evaporate  under   the    scorching 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  few  objects  of  greater  beauty  can  be  seen 
than  this  clear  fluid  sparking  in  a  sunbeam.     If  you  view  it 
apart  from,  the  red  gland  which  has  secreted  it,  it  has  almost  the 
brilliancy  of  a  diamond,  while,  if  the  red  gland  be  seen  through 
it,  the  aspect  of  a  resplendent  ruby  is  presented,  though  in 
some  the  colour  is  of  a  paler  red,  reminding  one  of  the  Balas 
ruby  or  spinel.     Amid  this  gorgeous  displ.ay,  one  can  easily 
understand  that  flies  and  other  insects  will  not  be  indifferent 
spectators,  but  that,  attracted  by  the  almost  magic  scene,  they 
will  seek  to  quaff  the  crystal  drop,  only,  however,  to  learn,  in 
their  sad  experience,  that  what  seemed  so  limpid  is  of  a  viscous 
nature  which  detains  them  as  effectually  as  any  bird-lime  could 
possibly  do  the  objects  for  which  it  is  spread.     Finding  their 
mistake  the  insects  struggle  to  escape,  but  all  their  efforts  only 
tend  to  entangle  themmore  thoroughlyadmidstthe  viscid  threads 
since  other  glands  are  touched  and  drawn  over  the  deluded  victim. 
In  a  few  hours,  sometimes  within  little  more  than  one  hour,  at 
other  times,  however,  at  a  longer  interval,  the  leaves  of  the 
Drosera  have  folded  themselves  round  the  unfortunate  insect 
which  is  now  effectually  and  hopelessly  secured.     If  this  occurs 
in  the  longer  bladed  species,  the  fly  is  very  soon    rendered 
invisible  to  anyone  looking  from  above  or  below,  since  the  leaf 
is  wrapt  completely  around  it ;  but,  on  looking  sideways,  one 
may  still  see  either  extremity  of  the  fly.     The  process,  however, 
continues,  the  hair-like  glands  which  were  at  the  sides  of  the 
leaf,  and   which   often   point   backwards,  fold  forwards  and 
inwards  and  discharge  their  viscous  burden  on  the  victim's 
head  and  body ;  and  so  thickly  are  they  turned  inwards,  and  so 
admirably  are  they  placed  side  by  side,  that  on  looking  in  from 
either  side  the  appearance  is  like  that  of  the  entrance  to  a  mouse- 
trap, but  no  particle  of  the  insect  is  at  all  visible.     I  have,  again 
and  again,  witnessed  this  process  and  have  observed  that  every 
hair-like  or  stalked  gland  has,  at  least  in  most  cases,  ultimately 
contributed  its  share  to  the  common  result. 
Method  of  Fly-eatehing  observed  in  Drosera  rotundifolia. 
In  the  Drosera  anglica  this  phenomenon  is  almost  constantly 
witnessed ;  but  when  a  fly  has  been  caught  by  the  viscous  fluid 
of  the  Drosera  rotundifolia,  it  is  often  amusing  to  observe  the 
vigorous  efforts  that  the  little  leaf  makes  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
its  dinner ;  at  first  it  curls   partly  over  the  insect  and  then 
succeeds  so  far  as  to  it  render  it  invisible  from  above,  while 
meantime  almost  all  the  hairs  areactivelyemployed  in  rendering 
their  valuable  aid  in  order  to  attain  this  desirable  end.     In  some 
instances,  as  when  the  object  is  much  too  large,  the  Drosera 
rotundifolia  is  still  not  to  be  beat,  for  he  folds  in  the  two  sides 
of  the  leaf  and  brings  its  upper  part  somewhat  like  a  hood 
over  the  captured  object.     In  such  cases,  however,  he  often 
falls  a  victim  to  his  own  firmness  of  resolution,  for  the  over- 
stretching of  the  leaf  seems  to  lead  to  its  attenuation  by  the 
absorption  of  its  tissue  till  ultimately  only  a  thin  membranous- 
looking  body  is  found  surrounding  the  digested  insect.     By  a 
plant  of  the  African  species  an  important  lesson  of  untiring 
energy  was  taught  me.     On  September  26th,  1874,  two  living 
flies  were  placed  respectively  on  two  leaves  of  this  plant;  on 
the  28th  one  leaf  had  completely  encircled  the  fly,  and  all  the 
hairs,  even  those  from  the  edge,  pointed  to  the  insect ;  on  the 
20th  the  encircled  fly  was  entirely  concealed  from  view.     The 
other  leaf,  however,  was  not,  at  first,  so  successful,  for  in  its 
attempt  to  coil  round  the  fly,  the  hairs  projecting  at  the  end 
of  the  leaf  had,  while  extended,  come  into  contact  with  another 
leaf,  so  that  while  the  leaf  covered  the  fly  above,  it  could  not  coil 
round  it  below.     Such  was  the  state  of  matters  on  Sept.  28th ; 
the  record  of  Sept.  29th  is  "  the  leaf  is  evidently  trying   to 
turn  in  the  terminal  hairs."    On  October  the  1st  the  endeavours 
of  the  plant  were  crowned  with  complete  success,  the  hairs 
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had  cleared  the  difficulty,  and  the  fly  was  entirely  encircled. 
The  Drosera  dichotoma  or  binata,  so  called  from  its  long 
leaves  dividing  into  two,  has  rows  of  stalked  glands  along  each 
side  of  the  very  narrow  leaf,  and,  if  an  insect  be  placed  on  the 
centre,  the  side-stalked  glands  in  due  time  bend  over  from  both 
sides,  and  also  from  above  and  below  the  object,  to  the  distance 
from  which  they  can  reach  it,  which  they  cover  more  or  less 
with  their  stalks  and  glands,  and  on  which  they  discharge 
their  secretion.  The  leaf  in  this  case,  however,  does  not 
bend  from  the  top  and  roll  round  the  fly.  The  Drosera 
filiformis,  or  thread-lilce  Sundew,  is  not  uncommon  in 
North  America,  not  far  from  the  region  of  the  Dionrea ; 
and,  as  some  of  the  observations  recorded  were  made  by 
those  on  the  spot,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  mode  of  action 
in  its  native  locality  may  be  somewhat  more  vigorous  than  in 
this  country.  In  my  experiments,  at  least,  on  this  species,  I 
have  only  obtained  results  very  similar  to  those  which  occurred 
when  Drosera  binata  was  operated  on.  Mr.  Canby,  however, 
declares  that,  if  a  fly  alight  near  the  end  of  the  leaf,  the  tip 
bends  over  or  curls  round  it ;  this  I  have  never  witnessed.  In 
one  case  I  observed  a  slight  bending ;  but  it  was  laterally,  and 
had  no  inclination  to  encircle  the  fly.  Nor  have  I  been  so 
successful  as  Mrs.  Treat,  of  New  Jersey,  who  affirms  that  she 
placed  a  living  fly  at  about  half-an-inch  from  a  leaf  of  Drosera 
filiformis,  and  observed  the  tip  of  the  leaf  perceptibly  directed 
towards  the  fly,  which  it  reached  in  two  hours.  My  experience 
is  given  in  the  following  experiment : — July  3,  1874,  a  dead  fly 
was  fixed  on  a  stick  and  placed  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
distant  from  the  leaves  of  that  species  of  Drosera.  Two  of  the 
le&.ves  changed  their  position,  and  were  found  weighed  down 
with  fluid,  and  quite  removed  from  the  spot  where  the  fly  was. 
On  July  6,  another  leaf  was  found  in  the  early  part  of  the  day 
touching  the  wing  of  the  fly  ;  but,  at  3.30  p.m.,  it  had  removed 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  from  it.  On  July  7,  at  3.45  p.m., 
the  leaf  touched  the  fly,  and  seemed  actually  to  have  described 
a  curve  in  order  to  reach  it ;  probably,  however,  the  curve  may 
have  been  owing  to  the  leaf  at  that  part  having  been  in  contact 
with  a  wing  of  the  fly.  On  July  8,  a  leg  of  the  fly  was,  at  its 
very  extremity,  touching  the  apex  of  a  gland.  July  9 ;  8  a.m., 
leg  free ;  but  right  wing  was  in  contact  with  a  stalked  gland,  and 
moved  when  the  leaf  was  touched.  July  11 ;  leaf  was  now  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  away  from  fly.  The  previous  contact 
seems  to  have  been  quite  accidental.  In  another  experiment 
it  was  found  that  a  leaf  of  Drosera  filiformis  had  moved  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  one  side,  and,  in  about  one  hour 
afterwards,  it  had  returned  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch, 
and,  on  the  next  day,  was  nearly  back  to  its  former  position. 
These  facts  differ  from  those  observed  in  the  Dioneea  in 
there  not  being  an  immediate  movement  of  the  leaf  when  a  fly 
alights,  and  the  reason  of  this  is  at  once  apparent,  for  the 
viscous  secretion,  which  is  almost  always  preseut  in  a  healthy 
plant,  detains  the  insect,  and  gives  time  for  the  gradual  move- 
ment of  the  stalked-glands  towards  and  around  it.  These 
stalked  glands  do  not  merely  touch  the  insect  and  deposit 
their  secretion  upon  it,  but  they  also  grasp  or  press  firmly  on 
the  creature  so  as  to  prevent  its  removal ;  in  one  case  I  had  to 
cut  some  of  these  stalked-glands  before  I  could  remove  the 
remains  of  the  insect;  this  occurred  in  Drosera  binata.  In 
Drosera  rotundifolia,  where  the  fly  was  not  altogether  covered 
by  the  leaf,  in  consequence  of  its  being  too  large,  some  two  or 
three  stalked-glands  embraced  its  neck  so  strongly  and  uncere- 
moniously as  to  twist  the  head  a  little  to  the  side,  and  appeared, 
ultimately,  to  break  up  the  fly.  All  the  stalked-glands  wei-e, 
in  this  instance,  actively  engaged  in  discharging  some  duty 
towards  the  captured  prey.  As  the  insects  thus  caught  are 
digested  and  absorbed,  we  might  expect  to  find  "in  the 
Droseras,  as  regards  indigestible  substances,  a  behaviour 
similar  to  that  which  we  witnessed  in  the  Dionaja,  and  such  is 
the  case ;  for,  if  a  substance  of  that  nature  be  placed  on  the 
leaves,  these  will  not  close  on  it,  nor  will  the  stalked  glands 
bends  towards  it,  and,  accordingly,  we  find  the  piece  of  stone 
or  brick,  lying  on  the  open  surface  and  quite  free  from 
moisture.  In  one  case  of  Mrs.  Treat's,  where  the  piece  of 
chalk  was  moistened,  she  succeeded  so  far  in  deceiving  the 
plant  that  it  curved  its  stalk-glands  inwards  towards  it,  but 
immediately  thereafter,  on  discovering  its  mistake,  withdrew 
them.     Day  after  day  have  I  seen  a  small  piece  of  wood  on  the 


surface  of  a  leaf  with  no  stalked-glan'1  pointing  towards  it.  The 
secretion,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  very  viscid  and,  conse- 
quently, tenacious,  and  can  be  drawn  out  to  a  considerable 
distance  without  breaking.  The  plant,  however,  which  has 
seemed  to  me  to  have  the  most  tenacious  secretion,  is  not  a 
Drosera,  though  belonging  to  the  same  natural  order,  and 
bearing  a  strong  resemblance  in  its  leaves  to  Drosera  filiformis. 
This  plant  is  named  Drosophyllum  lusitanicum  ;  the  drops  of 
secretion  are  hero  largest  on  the  glands  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  leaves,  which  seems  to  be  the  locality  where  captures 
are  generally  effected.  I  have  seen  the  secretion  of  this  plant 
drawn  out  to  more  than  0  inches.  While  the  secretion  of 
the  Dionraa  is  very  acid,  that  of  the  Droseras  is  not  so  to  any 
amount.  A  recent  writer  has  announced  that  he  has  obtained 
from  the  secretion  a  substance  analogous  to  pepsine,  which  he 
proposes  to  call  Droserin,  and  which  he  declares  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  marvellous  digestive  powers  so  far  as  insects  are 
concerned. 

Other  Carnivorous  Plants. 
Various  plants  besides  these  have  been  proved  to  have  insec- 
tivorous habits ;  but  I  have  already  exceeded  my  limits.  I  feel 
the  less  regret  in  leaving  the  Nepenthes  untouched,  inasmuch 
as  these  were  most  ably  treated  by  Dr.  Hooker,  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  and,  as  I  learn  with  sincere 
pleasure  that  the  work  of  Mr.  Darwin  on  the  whole  subject  of 
insectivorous  plants,  which  has  occupied  his  attention  for 
several  years,  is  announced  as  on  the  eve  of  publication  ;  and, 
when  we  consider  that  author's  distinguished  ability  as  an  ob- 
server, and  his  skill  and  ingenuity  in  questioning  Nature,  we 
cannot  but  anticipate  for  ourselves  a  rich  repast,  while  we 
greedily  deuoiir  and  inwardly  diijest  what  is  contained  within 
the  leaves  of  his  book.  No  one  can  contemplate  such  a  sub- 
ject as  that  of  which  this  article  treats  without  being  struck  with 
the  fact  that  there  are  links  in  creation  appearing  every  here 
and  there,  and  testifying  that  in  structure  and  function  animals 
are  not  separated  from  plants  by  a  perfectly  impassable  barrier ; 
and  these  marks  of  unity  in  creation  become  a  most  pleasing 
and  instructive  study  to  everyone  who  takes  an  interest  in  the 
works  of  Grod.  Many  products,  which  were  at  one  time  sup- 
posed to  be  exclusively  the  woi-k  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
have  been  found  in  connection  with  the  animal  one,  and  vice- 
versa.  What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  clearly  vegetable  than 
the  chlorophyll,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  lovely  and  refresh- 
ing verdure  which  is  everywhere  exhibited  by  plants  ?  And, 
seeing  that  this  product  exercises  a  special  reducing  power  on 
the  carbonic  acid  of  our  atmosphere,  enabling  the  plant  to  fix 
the  carbon  and  eliminate  the  oxygen,  it  seems  only  fitted  to 
find  a  place  in  that  kingdom  which  has  been  called  an  "  appa- 
ratus of  reduction;"  yet,  it  is  not  altogether  alien  to  the 
animal  world,  for  allied  green  granules  have  been  found  in  the 
bodies  of  Hydra  viridis,  Euglena  viridis,  &c.  And  the  chief 
pigment  in  the  bile  of  herbivorous  animals  has  been  regarded 
by  a  high  authority  in  such  matters  as  somewhat  analogous  to 
this  product  of  the  vegetable  world.  Again,  cellulose,  of  which 
the  walls  of  the  cells  of  plants  are  almost,  if  not  entirely,  made 
up,  is  not  exclusively  confined  to  these,  but  is  found  also  in  the 
mantle  of  Phallusia  mammillaris,  and  in  that  of  the  Uynthiaj,  &c. 
As  regards  the  liver  of  animals,  no  less  eminent  an  authority 
than  Prout  has  declared  that  here  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  approximate  in  function  ;  his  words  are — "  Long  and 
repeated  attention  to  the  functions  of  the  liver,  both  hi 
health  and  disease,  has  satisfied  me  that  this  organ  in  its 
assimilating  function  is  analogous  to,  or  identical  with,  the 
assimilative  functions  of  vegetables."  In  the  Diona^a,  we  have 
just  seen  the  analogue  of  a  stomach  in  its  acid  secretion  and 
power  of  digestion.  An  experiment  by  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson 
on  the  same  plant  seems  to  connect  in  a  wonderful  way  the  con- 
traction of  its  leaf  with  muscular  contraction  in  animals  ;  and, 
Darwin  has  somewhat  startled  us  by  the  announcement  that, 
by  puncturing  a  particular  part  of  the  plant,  he  has  succeeded 
in  producing  a  kind  of  hemiplegia  or  one-sided  paralysis.  Such 
interesting  observations,  cannot  fail  to  excite  our  wonder. 


Calceolaria  Prince  of  Orange.— Two  beds  of  this  profase-bloommg  Calceo- 
laria Lave  been  very  fine  with  us  this  season  ;  though  several  times  mucii 
injured  by  the  heavy  rains,  they  have  all  recoyered,  and  have  been  very 
effective. — R.  Greenfield,  Triyry  Qaniem. 
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A  WITNESS. 
Ra-THEE  more  than  three  years  ago,  finding  that  an  oppressive 
feeling,  nnfelt  after  other  meala,  always  followed  dinner,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  caused  by  meat,  which  I  seldom  took 
at  any  other  time,  and  I  determined  to  try  the  experiment  of 
abjuring  flesh  meat  altogether.  The  best  consequences  were  soon 
apparent,  and  I  found,  too,  that  my  digestion,  which  had  always  been 
weak,  was  most  materially  improved.  Thus  I  become  a  vegetarian, 
and  I  have  consistently  remained  one  ever  since.  During  these 
three  years  I  have  often  undergone  considerable  physical  exertion 
in  various  recreations.  I  have  walked  thirty-two  miles  at  a  stretch 
in  eight  hours  and  a  quarter,  without  much  fatigue.  I  rowed  last 
year  in  my  College  eight,  without  any  change  in  my  ordinary  food, 
thus  proving  that  the  generally  received  idea  of  the  necessity  of  an 
almost  purely  meat  regimen  during  training  is  a  mistake.  I  won  the 
mile  race  in  oar  College  sports  last  term,  and  am  acknowledged  to 
possess  as  much  endurance  as  anyone  in  the  College.  I  find  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  getting  good  vegetables  up  here,  as  various 
courses  of  meat  are  considered  the  one  thing  needful ;  and  I  there. 
fore  subsist  almost  entirely  on  bread,  batter,  rice,  biscuits,  and  fresh 
fruit.  I  drink  water  and  very  weak  tea,  abstaining  from  all 
alcoholic  beverages. — G.  W.  Sibly,  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  in  the 
"  Dietetic  Reformer." 

[Vegetarianism  may  seem  slightly  out  of  our  way,  but  we  enjoy 
quoting  such  testimony  as  the  above,  if  only  to  call  attention  to  the 
great  neglect  of  vegetables  and  fruits  as  food,  which  may  be  every, 
where  discovered,  both  in  hotels  and  private  houses.  This  may  be 
observed  even  in  country  places  where  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  getting  vegetables.  We  have  frequently  seen  a  costly  dinner 
served  in  London  without,  perhaps,  a  safEciency  of  one  tender, 
delicate,  and  properly-oooked  vegetable.  We  know  nothing  more 
unwholesome  in  its  way  than  the  ordinary  French  or  sham  French 
dinner,  which  so  often  does  duty  for  a  small  dinner  party  in  London — - 
meats,  game,  rich  sauces,  sweets,  and  wines  abound  ;  but  vegetables, 
without  which  there  is  no  good  meal,  are  merely  used  in  mean 
variety,  as  a  sort  of  succulent  condiment  on  these  dismal  occasions. 
Now,  nothing  has  been  proved  more  completely  than  that  some  of  the 
finest  races  that  exist  subsist  wholly  on  vegetable  food,  and  those 
who  would  oppose  a  purely  vegetarian  diet  admit  that  an  abundance  of 
good  vegetables  is  a  necessity  ;  yet  the  neglect  of  vegetable  food  is 
we  fear,  if  anything,  on  the  increase.  So,  too,  are  those  rheumatic 
and  too  numerous  allied  diseases,  which,  as  recent  researches  have 
ascertained,  arise  from  stomach  derangement,  in  inducing  which  a 
diet  mainly  composed  of  rich  animal  food,  sauces,  &c.,  is  most 
potent.  To  such  improper  food,  and  the  heavy  morning  and  evening 
doses  of  hot  tea  and  other  inj  urious  beverages,  the  bine  noses  and  debili- 
tated aspect  of  numbers  of  persons  may  everywhere  be  traced, 
As  regards  vegetarianism,  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  give  it  a  fair 
test  under  the  present  system,  when  meats,  beer,  and  wine  are 
considered  the  essential  elements  of  a  dinner.  It  is  even  sometimes 
difficult,  for  anyone  fond  of  vegetables  to  a  moderate  extent,  to 
satisfy  the  taste.  If  vegetarians  can  furnish  such  evidence  as  the  above 
under  a  system  where  the  essential  food  of  man  is  degraded  from  its 
true  place,  may  we  not  expect  great  results  when  the  kindly  fruits  of 
the  earth,  and  the  numerous  vegetables  now  known  to  our  gardens, 
are  cooked  and  served  as  they  ought  to  be  ?] 


The  Improvement  of  Vegetable  Cookery.— The  greatest 
benefit  which  might  accrue  from  organising  vegetarian  societies 
without  any  fanaticism  or  nonsense  would  be  the  consequent  improve- 
ment of  English  cookery  in  one  of  its  chief  departments.  We  are 
blessed  with  the  most  splendid  vegetables  in  the  world,  and,  as  a 
rule,  we  dress  them  badly.  We  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  our 
Mushrooms.  There  are  at  least  a  hundred  ways  of  dressing  Potatoes  j 
and  we  have  three  —boiling,  mashing,  and  frying — and  not  one  plain 
cook  in  fifty  can  fry  Potatoes.  Of  the  culinary  uses  of  Lentils, 
Haricots,  Chick-peas,  and  Indian  Corn,  cooks  are  almost  entirely 
ignorant.  A  rational  and  appreciative  course  of  vegetarian  experi. 
ments,  carried  on  at  a  season  when  the  consumption  of  animal  food 
is  usually  comparatively  small,  might  result  in  the  discovery  that, 
while  a  large  proportion  of  the  community  rarely  obtain  any  butchers 
meat,  another  section  eat  so  much  as  to  be  afflicted  with  chronic 
dyspepsia ;  while,  in  the  matter  of  preparing  vegetables  for  the 
table,  our  obstinate  ignorance,  carelessness,  and  wastefulness  have 
made  ns  the  wonder  and  laughing-stock  of  foreign  nations.  Let  us 
have  a  vegetarian  society  in  London  by  all  means. — "  Telegraph." 

Neglected  Edibles. — In  Canada  and  America  numerous 
varieties  of  Marrows  and  Pumpkins  are  cultivated,  many  of  the 
former  being  remarkable  for  their  eccentric  shapes  as  well  as  excel- 


lent flavour.  Among  them  the  Hubbard  Squash,  of  the  form  of  an 
elongated  tapering  Melon  is  the  best  table  variety,  the  rind  or  shell 
being,  when  ripe,  of  a  very  hard  nature;  it  will  keep  much  longer 
than  any  other  description.  In  the  United  States  as  many  as 
5,500  lbs.  of  this  kind  have  been  raised  on  half  an  acre  of  land. 
The  Canada  or  Crockneck  Squash  is  of  a  very  peculiar  shape, 
bulbous  at  one  end  and  thin  and  bent  at  the  other  ;  it  is  rich,  pro- 
ductive, and  early,  and  a  good  sort  for  keeping,  as  is  also  the  Early 
Summer  Crockneck ;  this  description  is  a  running  and  spreading 
kind,  and  is  only  fit  for  the  table  when  young  and  tender,  which  may 
be  known  by  pressing  the  thumb  nail  through  the  rind.  The  Yoko. 
hama  Squash  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  Japanese  variety,  being  fine 
grained  and  without  fibre ;  it  is  a  very  useful  sort  for  pies.  The  flesh 
is  of  a  deep  orange  colour,  full  flavoured,  sweet,  and  dry.  The 
Turban  Squash  is  rather  different  in  shape  and  a  later  kind.  The 
field  Pumpkins,  of  which  there  is  an  immense  variety,  are  mostly 
used  for  feeding  cattle  ;  they  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  often  weigh. 
ing  200 lbs.  each. 


A  RUSTIC  GARDEN  CHAIR. 
TiiE  accompanying  illustration  represents  a  chair  which  I  saw  in  the 
Acclimatisation  Gardens,  at  Paris,  the  other  day,  and  which  struck 
me  as  being  worth  attention.  It  is  remarkably  comfortable  as  a 
garden  seat,  and  from  its  extreme  lightness,  although  made  entirely 
of  iron,  it  can  easily  be  carried  from  place  to  place.     For  setting 


under  shade  trees  on  the  lawn  in  summer,  or  in  the  conservatory, 
snoh  chairs  are  very  desirable,  and  they  are  very  durable.  The  seat 
is  made  of  sheet  iron  perforated,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  water  to 
lodge  on  it,  an  important  point  in  garden  chairs.  B. 


Underhill's  Sir  Harry  Strawberry.— I  can  fully  endorse  Mr. 
Cornhill's  remarks  (see  p.  125)  respecting  this  fine  Strawberry.  When 
forced,  my  own  opinion  of  it  is  the  same  as  his;  but  I  am  confident 
that,  to  fully  appreciate  its  merits,  it  should  be  grown  out  of  doors.  I 
have  had  the  true  Sir  Harry  for  more  than  eight  years,  and  I  desire 
no  better  for  a  second  early  variety,  as  it  is  almost  perpetual  in  its 
fruiting  for  a  long  time  after  it  comes  into  bearing.  With  Mr.  Corn, 
hill's  testimony  in  favour  of  its  flavour  I  quite  agree,  and  I  find  that 
when  grown  out  of  doors  the  drawback  which  he  mentions,  of  its  not 
increasing  in  crown,  becomes  less  apparent.  With  me  it  has  formed 
crowns  freely,  and  has  borne  for  a  longer  period  than  any  Strawberry 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It,  however,  makes  foliage  sparingly, 
which  exposes  the  frnit  to  the  attacks  of  birds  more  than  most  other 
varieties.  To  obviate  this  I  plant  them  thicker  in  the  row  than 
stronger-growing  kinds,  viz.,  3  feet  between  the  rows,  and  18  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  Early  in  the  season  I  mulch  them  well  with  good 
stable  litter  ;  this  I  consider  to  be  beneficial  to  all  kinds  of  Straw- 
berries, let  the  season  turn  out  wet  or  dry.  This  year  I  have  saved 
every  runner  I  could  of  Sir  Harry,  and  I  should  be  happy  to  send 
any  of  your  readers  interested  in  Strawberry.growing  a  few  plants  of 
it  for  oomparison  or  trial.— A.  Pettigbew,  Cardiff  Castle. 
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GARDEN  PARTIES. 
Now  that  the  London  season  is  over,  and  those  who  have  been 
enjoying  themselves  in  the  metropolis  are  returning  to  their  country 
seats,  garden  parties  may  be  expee'ed  to  form  an  important  outdoor 
amusement.  They,  however,  vary  much  in  their  arrangements,  some 
being  on  a  large  scale,  involving  invitations  to  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood far  and  near,  others  of  more  modest  dimensions,  being  only 
intended  for  friends  residing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ;  but  for  all 
the  form  of  invitation  is  the  same — a  card  with  "  Mrs.  A. — At  home," 
printed  on  it,  with  the  name  of  the  invited  written  above,  and  the 
date  of  the  entertainment  below,  and  with  "  four  to  seven  "  printed 
in  the  corner.  To  this  some  people  add  either  "  Garden  party,"  or 
"  Croquet,"  but  this  is  not  necessary.  It  is  usual  to  have  a  tent 
pitched  where  the  refreshments  are  served,  the  latter  consisting  of  tea, 
and  coffee,  bread  and  butter  and  biscuits,  cake,  sandwiches,  fruit,  claret 
cup,  and  lemonade,  besides  ices.  Sometimes,  however,  where  the 
entertainment  is  not  a  very  large  one,  the  tent  is  dispensed  with,  and 
the  refreshments  are  then  placed  in  the  dining  room.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  have  tea  and  ices  handed  round  out  of  doors ;  the  ices  are  apt  to 
melt,  and  the  tea  to  become  cold  ;  besides  it  forms  a  little  occupation 
to  visit  the  refreshment  tent,  and  induces  people  to  move  about. 
Some  amusement  should  be  provided  for  the  younger  guests,  such  as 
croquet  or  lawn  tennis,  the  latter  being  now  a  far  greater  favourite 
than  the  former  with  most  people  ;  but  many  hostesses,  in  their 
amiable  anxiety  to  amuse  their  friends,  are  somewhat  apt  to  insist  on 
their  playing  at  sach  games  whether  they  wish  it  or  not.  And  this 
we  need  hardly  point  out  is  a  mistake  j  amusement  should  be 
supplied,  but  people  should  be  left  to  their  own  inclinations  as  to 
joining  in  it.  A  very  important  element  of  success  is  that  there 
should  be  plenty  of  seats,  the  greater  portion  being  arranged  in  the 
shade  looking  on  to  the  croquet  ground;  but  the  other  portions  of  the 
j'^pleasnre  grounds  should  not  be  neglected.  Sofas,  arm-chairs,  and 
ordinary  chairs  from  the  house  do  perfectly,  basket.chairs,  and 
garden  seats  being  intermingled  with  them.  The  drawing-room, 
however,  should  not  be  entirely  denuded  of  seats.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  place  a  piece  of  stair  carpet,  or  even  of  Cocoa  matting,  before  the 
chairs,  as  many  people  have  a  rooted  belief  that  Grass  must  be  damp 
even  in  the  dryest  weather.  A  band  is  a  very  good  addition  to  the 
amusement,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  place  it  so  near  as  to 
render  conversation  difficult ;  talking  to  each  other  is  what  amuses 
people  most,  and  is  the  real  object  of  all  parties.  Very  frequently  it 
is  wished  that  the  garden  party  should  end  in  a  dance,  and  then  the 
arrangements  are  slightly  different;  the  cards  specify,  instead  of  "four 
to  seven,"  "  garden  party  4.30,  dinner  7.30,  dancing."  The  afternoon 
refreshments  are  served  in  the  tent,  and  a  cold  collation  is  served  in 
the  dining-room,  with  the  addition  of  hot  soup,  and  perhaps  entrees. 
People  sit  down  to  this  at  7.30,  and  dancing  commences  about  nine 
o'clock.  If,  however,  dancing  does  not  enter  into  the  scheme  of  the 
entertainment,  the  dinner  is  not  requisite,  as  people  leave  about 
seven  o'clock.  If  there  is  either  a  lake  or  a  river  in  the  grounds, 
boats  should  be  provided,  but  it  is  as  well  to  have  some  experienced 
waterman  at  hand.  It  is  always  best,  unless  the  house  be  a  very 
large  one,  to  put  on  the  cards  "  weather  permitting ;  "  for  nothing  is 
more  embarrassing  to  the  hostess  than  to  find  the  party,  which  would 
have  comfortably  filled  her  garden,  crowded  together  into  a  small 
drawing-room.  It  is  very  common  to  find  that  people  believe  them, 
selves  privileged  to  take  anyone  they  please  with  them  to  a  garden 
party,  but  it  is  really  in  the  worst  taste.  If  friends  are  staying  with 
them  it  is  only  courteous,  and  involves  very  little  trouble,  to  write 
and  ask  permission  to  bring  them — a  permission  always  willingly 
granted  ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  the  hostess  that  she  should  know  what 
numbers  to  expect.  Also  it  is  bad  taste  to  take  children,  unless 
they  are  specially  invited  ;  they  are  apt  to  become  excited,  get  into 
mischief,  and  greatly  interfere  with  the  amusement  of  those  for 
whom  the  party  is  intended ;  and  it  a  hostess  wishes  the  children  to 
come,  she  is  sure  to  ask  them.  We  have  often  pitied  a  hostess  when 
a  guest,  arriving  with  two  or  three  uninvited  infants,  say,  "  I  hope 
you  don't  mind  my  having  brought  the  children,"  and  politeness 
forces  her  to  disguise  the  truth. — "  Queen." 


PADDINGTON  FLOWER  MISSION. 
During  the  month  of  July  seventy-two  hampers  and  parcels  of 
flowers  were  received  from  the  following  places : —  Haslemere, 
Shirley,  Missenden,  New  Brentford,  Street,  Steyning,  Gomshall, 
Witham,  Reading,  Calcot  Park,  Kingston,  Stevenage,  Sandhurst, 
Slough,  Langport,  Solihull,  Guildford,  Buckingham,  Stanmore, 
Leatherhead,  Blackwater,  Bridport,  Market  Deeping,  Harlow,  East- 
bourne, Middleton,  Hawley,  Adisham,  Albourne,  Plumpton,  Yately, 
White  Netley,  Swansea,  Banbury,  Grasmere,  and  from  school  chil. 
dren,  besides  two  parcels  from  unknown  contributors.  The  distribn. 
tion  has  been  2,315  bunches  of  flowers  to  St.  Mary's,  Lock,  Great 


Northern,  Gough  House  (for  children).  Hip  Disease,  London  Temper- 
ance, and  Samaritan  Free  Hospitals ;  the  Workhouse  Infirmary  ; 
Annuitants',  Victoria,  Helvetia,  Warrington,  Mrs.  Russell  Garney's, 
Dudley  Stuart's,  Ladies'  Aged  Poor,  Crippled  Girls',  Penitents', 
Deaconesses',  and  Gentlewomen's  Homes  ;  Hyde  Park,  Miss  Boyd's, 
Miss  Cole's,  and  St.  Matthew's  Orphanages;  St.  Mary's  Kitchen, 
and  Cripples'  Nursery;  to  firemen,  policemen,  and  postmen,  and 
many  sick  and  infirm  persons  at  their  own  homes  ;  Servants'  Train, 
ing  and  Ragged  Schools ;  St.  Giles's  Workhouse,  East  Street 
Mission,  and  Christian  Union  Almshouses.  The  object  of  the  Flower 
Mission  is  to  procure  a  weekly  supply  of  flowers  for  distribution 
among  the  sick,  infirm,  and  poor,  in  hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  insti. 
tutions,  and  in  their  own  homes.  To  accomplish  this,  an  endeavour 
is  made  to  interest  residents  in  the  country  to  forward  the  supplies, 
which,  upon  arrival,  are  distributed  in  the  way  mentioned  ;  and  the 
good  done  by  this  means  it  is  impossible  to  calculate — the 
admiration  of  the  works  of  Nature,  the  kindness  and  sympathy 
excited  between  various  classes,  and  the  thought  for  others 
which  is  encouraged  in  the  village  school  children,  where  the 
movement  is  taken  up,  are  a  few  of  the  results.  Flowers 
are  received  on  Thursdays,  between  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.,  by 
kind  permission  of  the  Paddington  Charity  Organisation  Com. 
mittee,  and  are  distributed  by  ladies  to  the  various  hospitals,  in. 
flrmaries,  homes,  and  orphanages  named.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
supply  and  distribution  may  be  continued  throughout  the  summer  and 
autumn,  until  the  end  of  October.  Anyone  willing  to  contribute 
is  requested  kindly  to  observe  the  following  directions  : — (1)  All 
parcels,  paid  or  unpaid,  to  be  addressed — Mr.  Harrison,  3,  Leinster 
Street,  Cleveland  Square,  London,  W. ;  (2)  if  from  any  distance  out 
of  London,  to  be  sent  off  on  Wednesday ;  (3)  if  box  or  hamper  is  to 
be  returned  please  say  so ;  (4)  in  all  cases  please  to  send  the  name 
and  address  of  the  contributor.  The  only  expenses  are  Is.  weekly  to 
a  boy  messenger,  who  meets  some  parcels  at  the  railway  station,  and 
carries  the  flowers  to  the  more  distant  recipients;  and  the  carriage, 
to  and  fro,  of  the  hampers,  &c.  This  last  expense,  of  course,  varies 
from  week  to  week,  and  in  order  to  meet  it  small  contributions  are 
gratefully  received. 


Memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  Standish.. — It  is  proposed  by  a 
few  friends  ot  the  late  Mr.  John  Standish  to  raise  to  his  memory,  as 
a  mark  of  affectionate  respect,  a  tablet  over  his  remains  in  the  Ascot 
Churchyard.  The  form  of  the  memorial  will  be  determined  hereafter, 
when  the  amount  likely  to  be  available  is  known.  Subscriptions 
(limited  to  21s.)  will  be  received  by  Mr.  Harky  J.  Veitch,  Honorary 
Treasurer,  Royal  Evotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea. 

rigs  in  Dumfriesshire. — In  Mr.  Thomson's  report  on  the  fruit 
crops  at  Drnmlanrig  (see  p.  138)  he  says  "  there  is  no  attempt  to  grow 
Figs  on  open  walls."  This  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  me,  and 
one  upon  which  I  should  be  obliged  to  Mr.  Thomson  for  more  informa- 
tion. I  well  remember  some  fifty  years  ago  that  Pigs  ripened  beauti- 
fully out  ot  doors  at  Ecoles,  a  place  about  two  miles  from  Drumlanrig, 
and  that  I  even  won  prizes  with  them  at  fruit  shows  in  Dumfries.  If, 
therefore,  Figs  will  not  now  ripen  out  of  doors  in  that  district,  the 
fact  seems  to  afford  another  proof  of  the  correctness  of  Mr.  M'Nab's 
opinion,  that  the  climate  of  Scotland  has  within  these  last  fifty  years 
undergone  a  change. — Robert  Kennedy,  Piazza,  Covent  Garden. 


The  KiUaruey  Pern  as  a  Wall  Plant.— We  have  never  seen  this  Fern  in 
happier  position  than  Rowing  on  a  bare  wall  as  it  does  in  an  "  intermediate  " 
house  in  Mr.  Sim' 8  nursery  at  Foot's  Cray.  It  is  in  a  very  shady  spot,  and 
is  kept  well  moistened  during  dry  weather.  Growing  in  this  way  the  character 
and  beauty  of  the  plant  are  better  seen  than  when  it  grows  low  and  tufted  in  a 
pan  or  case. 

Gynerium  roseum  Rendatleri.— On  consulting  our  notes,  we  find  that 
this  variety  is  so  much  superior  to  all  others  in  the  beauty  of  its  intense 
colouring,  that  we  cannot  too  strongly  advocate  its  culture.  The  month  of 
May,  when  they  have  just  begun  to  start  into  growth,  is  the  best  time  for 
transplanting  Gyneriums. — E.  Andae,  in  "  Illustration  Horticole."  [It  is  very 
desirable  that  the  rose-coloured  varieties  of  the  Pampas  Grass  selected  in 
France,  and  of  which  this  is  one,  should  be  extensively  planted  in  this  country.] 

Tropseolum  compactnm  coccinenm.— A  large  beil  of  this  Tropseolum  in 
Mr.  Dean's  grounds  at  Bedfont  is  now  very  effective.  The  kinds  belonging  to 
this  section  differ  from  the  old  Tom  Thumb  race  in  being  continuous  bloomers 
and  iu  having  the  flowers  well  thrown  up  above  the  foliage.  Plants 
raised  from  cuttings  produced  the  most  even  masses,  and  are  best  for  ribbon 
lines.  A  few  potfuls  of  cuttings  put  in  at  the  end  of  August  will  give  a  large 
numbers  of  plants  in  the  spring. — D.  A. 

Best  Strawberries  for  Different  Purposes.  — I  grow  successfully  the 
following  Strawberries  for  different  purposes,  and  can  confidently  recommend 
them,  viz.  :— For  early  forcing— Early  Prolific  (Dr.  Roden),  President  (Green), 
and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  (Bradley)  ;  for  late  forcing— UnderhiU's  Sir  Harry 
(true).  Cockscomb  (Ingram),  and  James  Veitch  (Gloede)  ;  for  general  purpose? 
— Early  Prolific,  President  (which,  iu  my  light  soil,  bears  enormously,  and  is 
unique  in  flavour),  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Unser  Fritz  (Gloede),  and  Rifleman 
(Ingram);  for  jam — La  Constante  (De  Jonghe)  and  Jeanne  Hachette 
(Gloede)  ;  for  fruit-ices  and  punch — Belle  Bordelaise,  Royal  Hautboia  (Rivers), 
Black  Hautbois,  and  Red  Alpine  ;  for  purposes  of  exhibition — Unser  Fritz 
(perhaps  the  noblest  of  all  Strawberries) ,  James  Veitch,  Cockscomb,  Dr.  Hogg, 
President,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.— B.  Nebblsieck,  Villa  Alieriina,  Eamhurgh. 
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August  18th. 
Messrs.  Teitch  and  Mr.  Bull  staged,  on  this  occasion,  purple  cut-leaved 
forms  of  the  Bread  Fruit,  which  may  possibly  be  useful  in  sub-tropical 
gardening  ;  and  the  last  named  exhibitor  had  also  a  select  collection  of 
new  hybrid  Echeverias.  A  select  and  well-grown  collection  of  Apples, 
including  good  specimens  of  the  Irish  Peach  Apple,  one  of  the  best  of  all 
the  early  varieties,  came  from  Mr.  W.  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross. 

First-class  Certificates. — These  were  awarded  to  the  following 
new  plants  and  florists'  flowers,  viz. : 

Masdevallia  Daviesii  (Veitch). — A  free-flowering  Orchid,  with 
narrow  leathery  leaves,  and  golden-yellow  flowers.  It  is  a  most  profuse 
bloomer,  the  plant  of  it  exhibited  bearing  twenty-two  flowers.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  distinct  of  all  the  species,  and  will  make  a  good  contrast 
with  the  carmine-tinted  kinds. 

Adiantum.  Luddemannianum  (Veitch). — A  distinct,  free-grow- 
ing, crested  variety  of  the  common  Maiden-hair  Fern  (A.  capillus-Veneris), 
in  which  the  ends  of  the  fronds  are  curiously  fasciated.  The  fronds  are 
about  a  foot  in  length,  the  kidney-shaped  pinnse  being  curiously  frilled. 

Verbena  The  King  (H.  Eckford).— This  is  a  bright  rosy  variety, 
the  individual  flowers  of  which  measure  nearly  an  inch  across,  and  have  a 
conspicuous  white  eye.    It  is  a  free  grower,  and  flowers  well. 

Verbena  George  Brunning  ( H .  Eckford)  .^This  is  a  rich  velvety- 
purple  variety,  having  a  conspicuous  white  eye,  and,  as  shown,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  finest  in  its  class,  the  flowers  being  rich  in  colour  and  of  good 
substance. 

Floral  Committee. — Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son  sent  a  group  of  new 
and  rare  plants,  including  Croton  Lord  Cairns,  a  kind  with  large 
tri-lobed  or  halberd-shaped  leaves  of  a  bright  green  colour  spotted  and 
mottled  with  golden-yellow ;  and  Artocarpus  laciniata  metallica,  an 
elegantly  cut-leaved  metallic-foliaged  form  of  the  Bread  Fruit  from  the 
Soxith  Sea  Islands,  and  to  this  a  second-class  certificate  was  awarded. 
In  this  group  was  likewise  exhibited  a  flowering  plant  of  the  highly 
interesting  Crotalaria  Cunninghami,  a  shrubby  Pea-flowered  plant  from 
AustraUa ;  it  has  oblong  leaves  densely  covered  with  silvery  hairs,  and 
bears  large  Pea-shaped  flowers  of  a  bright  green,  a  colour  rarely  seen  in 
flowers,  and  one  in  this  case  said  to  become  still  brighter  when  the  plant 
is  dried  for  the  herbarium.  Mr.  W.  Bull  staged  a  miscellaneous  group 
of  new  and  rare  plants,  including  half-a-dozen  plants  of  a  distinct 
purple-leaved  Bread  Fruit  named  Artocarpus  Cannonii.  The  leaves  of 
this  plant  are  irregularly  lobed  and  of  a  shining  bronzy-purple  above  and 
bright  chocolate  beneath.  Associated  with  it  were  a  couple  of  Orange  Lilies 
of  the  L.  tigrlnum  and  L.  bnlbiferum  type,  and  the  following  new  hybrid 
Echeverias : — E.  grandisepala,  a  strong-growing  plant,  with  broad,  concave, 
fleshy  leaves,  of  a  deep  glaucous  green  sufi"used  with  red  towards  the  mar- 
gins ;  E.  scaphylla,  a  glossy  green-leaved  plant,  resembling  Pachyphytum 
roseum  in  habit  of  growth,  but  with  larger,  flatter,  and  more  densely- 
arranged  foliage ;  E.  mutabilis,  similar  to  the  last,  but  with  flatter  leaves, 
and  of  a  lighter  or  more  glaucous  green  colour ;  E.  glauca  metallica,  a 
distinct  strong-growing  variety,  with  fiattish,  concave,  bright  green 
leaves,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  rosette;  E.  spathnlata,  a  robust, 
g'aucous  plant,  distinct  and  efi'ective,  closely  resembling  the  glau- 
cous Pachyphytum,  but  with  foliage  larger  and  flatter;  E.  carinata,  a 
robust-growing  plant  of  the  metallica  section,  but  with  smaller  foliage, 
and  higher  in  colour,  the  deep  reddish-purple  leaves  being  boat-shaped, 
and  shining  as  if  varnished;  E.  rosea  picta,  a  distinct  plant,  similar  in 
habit  to  E.  secunda,  but  having  leaves  larger  and  more  incurved  than 
those  of  that  kind ;  the  edges,  too,  are  margined  with  bright  reddish- 
crimson  ;  it  is  a  most  efi'ective  plant,  and  will  be  very  useful  for  edgings 
and  succulent  beds ;  and,  finally,  E.  concava,  a  robust,  rosette-shaped  plant, 
the  incurved  concave  foliage  of  which  is  irregularly  notched  or  undulate 
along  the  margins,  and  of  a  bluish-glaucous  colour. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects. — Mr.  R.  Dean  sent  an  attractive  variety 
of  Phlox  Drummondii  named  splendens  grandiflora.  _  It  is  a  really  efi'ec- 
tive decorative  plant,  the  fiowers  of  which  are  nearly  circular  in  form,  and 
of  a  rich  crimson  colour,  having  five  conspicuous  white  blotches  around 
the  eye.  The  same  exhibitor  also  sent  cut  specimens  of  French  Mari- 
golds, scarlet  and  yellow  bedding  Tropseolums,  and  Campanula  Barrellierii, 
one  of  the  best  of  all  the  Bell-flowers  for  pot  culture.  Mr.  R.  Parker  sent 
leaves  of  the  Carolina  Poplar  (Populas  angulosa),  a  kind  having  crimson 
ribs  and  veins,  and  also  golden-blotched  leaves  of  the  same  colour.  M. 
Louis  Viewig,  Wegeleben,  near  Queldinburgh,  Prussia,  sent  cut  specimens 
of  a  variety  of  Clianthus  Dampieri,  named  Deutsche  Flagge.  Mr.  W. 
Bowcll,  gardener  to  Sir  W.  H.  Parker,  Stawell  House,  Richmond,  Surrey, 
sent  a  cut  spike  of  a  seedling  hybrid  Amaryllis,  bearing  fourteen  flowers. 
The  specimen  sent  was  a  yard  in  height,  the  individual  flowers  closely 
resembling  those  of  A.  Belladonna,  but  washed  with  yellow  behind  at  the 
base.  Mr.  W.  J.  Searle,  C,  Priam  Place,  Albion  Road,  Hammersmith, 
sent  a  well  -  flowered  jjlant  of  the  graceful-habited,  shrubby  Sedum 
populiPolium,  a  variety  having  terminal  or  axillary  clusters  of  white 
flowers,  scented  like  those  of  Hawthorn.  As  a  market  plant,  or 
frtr  cut  flowers,  it  deserves  notice ;  it  blooms  most  profusely. 
Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough,  sent  two  very  effective  stands  of 
Verbenas,  including  some  very  attractive  varieties.  The  prevailing 
colours  were  dark  blue,  purple,  lilac,  mauve,  scarlet,  white,  salmon, 
crimson,  and  maroon.  The  same  exhibitor  also  had  two  new  Roses  in 
good  condition.    The  first  was   H.  P.  Rev.  J.  B.   Camm  (Turner),  a 


variety  closely  imbricated,  full  in  form,  and  possessing  a  delicious 
Cabbage  Rose  odour.  The  second  was  Miss  Hassard,  a  more  open  variety 
of  a  delicate  Peach-blossom  colour.  Mr.  Turner  also  sent  a  Pompone 
Dahlia,  named  Triumph,  a  kind  perfect  in  form,  and  deep  reddish - 
crimson  in  colour.  A  very  showy  stand  of  Verbenas  also  came 
from  Mr.  Eckford,  gardener  to  Lord  Radnor,  ColeshUl,  Berks.  The 
individual  flowers  of  some  of  these  varieties  were  nearly  an  inch  in 
diameter,  the  colours  being  scarlet,  purple,  white,  rose,  and  lilac.  A  new 
seedling  Dahlia,  named  Bridesmaid,  came  from  Mr.  George  Smith,  Hedge 
Lane,  Edmonton.  It  is  of  good  form,  and  of  a  soft  rosy-lilac  colour.  A 
new  seedUng  yellow  Clove  Carnation,  was  furnished  by  Mr.  M.  Reed, 
gardener  to  J.  H.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Mountains,  Tonbridge.  It  is  clear 
yellow  in  colour,  as  clear  indeed  as  that  of  an  Evening  Primrose,  and  is 
deliciously  perfumed.  This  deserves  notice  as  a  distinct  and  valuable 
novelty.  Mr.  J.  S.  Law,  of  South  Lodge,  Southgate,  sent  a  flowering 
plant  of  Odontoglossum  Lindleyannm. 

Fruit.— Mr.  W.  Tillery,  Welbeck,  furnished  the  Welbeck  Seedling 
Nectarine,  a  variety  which  resembles  the  Elruge  in  size  and  colour,  but 
is  said  to  be  deeper  coloured  around  the  stone.  Mr.  W.  Paul  showed  a 
yellow  Plum,  named  OuUin's  Golden  Gage,  and  the  same  exhibitor  con- 
tributed a  collection  of  Apples,  among  which  were  the  following ; — 
Kerry  Pippin,  Oslin,  Early  Julien,  Summer  Golden  Pippin,  and  Summer 
Thorle.  In  the  same  collection  were  good  examples  of  Sugar-loaf,  a 
Pearmain-shaped  fruit,  pale  yellow  in  colour,  speckled  with  green  ;  Lord 
Suflield,  a  large  and  useful  kitchen  fruit ;  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  a  large 
fruit,  mottled  and  streaked  with  red  on  the  sunny  side  ;  and  a  dish  of 
Irish  Peach  (Early  Crofton)  of  excellent  quality.  Mr.  W.  Forge,  Walker- 
gate,  Beverley,  Yorkshire,  sent  a  seedling  green-flesh  Melon,  of  average 
merit ;  and  Mr.  J.  Anderson,  gardener  to  W.  Hatton,  Esq.,  Hill  Grove 
Gardens,  Kidderminster,  showed  a  large-ribbed  scarlet-fleshed  variety, 
named  Champion  of  England;  it  resembles  Munro's  Little  Heath,  but  is 
more  distinctly  ribbed.  Mr.  B.  Dean  sent  a  new  white  Japanese  Radish, 
named  the  Daicoon,  and  said  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  white  Cali- 
fornian  kind.    It  is  tender,  and  excellent  in  flavour. 


Pteris  cretica  for  Booms.— This  is  a  most  valuable  Fern  for  room-culture, 
either  in  cases  or  exposed.    It  is  a  more  beautiful  Fern  than  its  better  known 
variegated  form.    Mr.  Ouvrard,  of  Child's  Hill,  grows  it  in  quantity  for  the 
London  markets. — V. 

Osage  Orange  Not  Flowering.— Can  any  reader  of  Thk  GiEDEN  inform  mo 
by  what  treatment  the  Osage  Orange  (Madura  aurantiaca)  can  be  induced  to 
bloom  ?    I  have  a  plant  of  it  more  than  thirty  years  old  which  has  never 
bloomed.— W.  B. 

Snowflake  Potato. — One  pound  of  this  Potato,  cut  into  thirty-six  sets,  potted 
and  placed  in  the  greenhouse  three  weeks,  then  planted  out  under  cloches — two 
plants  to  a  cloche— showed  signs  of  disease  in  the  haulm,  so  last  week  1  dug 
them  up  and  got  from  them  29  lbs.  weight.— J.  Maw,  Benthull  Sail, 

Soils  Benefited  by  lime.— Is  Lime   good  for  garden   ground  on  which 
vegetables  are  grown  P    I  have  always  heard  that  it  could  be  used  with  advan- 
tage on  clay  soil ;  but  my  land  is  very  liKht.— Thomas  Hoilowat,  Tittenhitrst, 
SunninghiU.    [Lime  will  prove  of  the  greatest  value  on  your  land,  as  we  can 
say  from  personal  experience  of  land  of  a  very  similar  character.] 

Second  Crops  of  Broad  Beans.— When  Broad  Beans  have  furnished  their 
first  crop,  it  is  usual,  I  believe,  to  pull  up  the  stalks  and  throw  them  on  the 
rubbish  heap.    This  should  not,  however,  be  done ;  for,  if  they  are  cut  down 
to  about  6  inches  from  the  ground,  they  will  push  up  three  or  four  stems 
instead  of  one,  and  yield  a  good  second  crop.— K.  G.  Oitbwbll,  Roi/al  Nursery, 
Ttngf, 

Easter  Beurre  in  Worcestershire.— Dr.  Roden,  of  Kidderminster,  informs 
us  that  this  fine  Pear  attains  a  high  degree  of  perfection  with  him  on  an  east 
wall  near  Kidderminster.    It  does  not  thrive  so  well  on  south  walls.    It  also 
bears  freely  on  standards,  and  on  these  the  fruit  is  likewise  good.    Dr.  Roden 
thinks  this  Pear  has  an  undeservedly  bad  reputation  as  a  fruit  for  our  chmate. 
Sweet  Pea  and  Convolvnlns  major  Intermixed.- These  make  a  charming 
combination,  and  when  planted  in  rows  form  an  excellent  screen  to  hide  objec- 
tionable objects.    The  closer  the  Pea-blossoms  are  gathered  the  longer  will 
they  continue  to  flower,  but  even  if  they  fail  by  August  they  will  hardly  be 
missed,  for  the  Convolvuluses— the  lovely  blossoms  of   which  well  deserve  the 
title  of  "  Morning  Glory" — will  entirely  overgrow  them. — J.  Gboom. 

Sweet  Peas.— I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  these  grow  with  more  vigour 
and  bloom  more  profusely  than  they  have  done  this  year.    Invincible  Scarlet, 
Captain  Clarke,  and  The  Queen  ought  to  find  a  place  in  all  collections.    We 
have  two  short  rows— one  of  Capt.  Clarke  and  one  of  The  Queen— with  Nastur- 
tiums intermixed,  which  have  a  very  pretty  effeet.— R.  GBSEHriELD,  Priory 
Qartlenn.  ....  .     , 

Gordins  aqnaticus-— To  this  cnnous  creature,  which  is  commonly  known 
as  the  Hair-worm,  I  regret  to  see  the  term  "Thread-worm"  applied  (p.  122), 
since  that  name  is  used  ordinarily  for  the  Oxyuris.  Surely  "  A.  M.  "  must  be 
referring  to  some  other  species  of  Qordius,  when  he  gives  the  length  "  from  7  to 
10  inches."  I  once  had  a  specimen  of  G.  aiiuaticus,  found  at  Camberwell, 
which  measured  nearly  3  feet.— W.  T.  P. 

Dr.  Koden's  Strawberries.- By  a  clerical  error  Dr.  Roden  is  made  to  say 
(see  p.  121)  that  he  trenches  his  ground  for  British  Queen  124  feet  deep  I  K 
should  have  been  2i  feet. 


OBITUARY. 


We  have  to  record,  with  much  regret,  the  death  of  Mr.  Taylor,  of 
the  firm  of  Webber  &  Co.,  Covent  Garden  Market.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Pomological  Society  of  London,  and,  more 
recently,  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  to 
which,  on  account  of  his  great  knowledge  of  fruits,  he  often  rendered 
essential  service,  for  no  man  knew  fruits,  either  homo  grown  or  exotic, 
better  than  he  did.  By  nature  quiet  and  retiring,  but  always  obliging 
whore  he  could  bo  useful  to  others,  he  has  left  behind  him  many  friends 
to  regret  his  loss. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Whioh  does  mend  nature  :  change  it  rather  :  bnt 

The  Aet  iTSELr  is  Natube." — Shakespeare. 


SELECTING  HARDY  FLOWERS. 
As  many  years  ago  as  might  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand,  any  enthusiast  in  liardy  perennials  might  have  travelled 
from  country  house  to  country  house,  and  from  one  nursery  to 
another,  all  over  the  kingdom,  and,  perhaps,  not  have  seen 
twenty  of  his  favourites.  Nothing  but  bedding-out  plants 
without  end  were  seen,  and  of  these  the  same  varieties  every- 
where. Very  few,  even  of  the  leading  nursei'ymen  (I  speak 
from  experience)  kept  such  things  as  hardy  plants.  There 
was  no  demand  for  them,  and,  consequently,  no  supply.  Now 
(and  here  I  must  thank  Mr.  Robinson  for  his  works  on  the 
subject,  which  have  greatly  tended  to  change  our  ideas)  there  is 
a  great  demand,  and,  consequently,  a  large  supply.  The  latter, 
perhaps,  is  almost  too  large,  as  we  have  not  only  old  plants 
foisted  on  us  under  new  names,  but  there  are  varieties  without 
end  of  the  same  species,  which,  when  procured  and  flowered, 
are  found  to  possess  little,  or  no,  difference.  Let  any  of  your 
readers  look  at  the  descriptions  of  plants  in  many  of  the 
nurserymen's  catalogues  after  a  long  dog-Latin  name ;  why, 
if  he  went  by  those  descriptions  alone  (and  had  the  means 
to  gratify  his  taste)  he  would  probably  purchase  plants  in 
unlimited  numbers.  The  catalogues  (after  praising  everything 
jip  to  the  skies),  when  they  arrive  at  a  thoroughly  good  subject. 
Lave  so  exhausted  such  terms  as  "superb,"  "magnificent," 
"remarkably  beautiful,"  have  to  give  us  "a  really  fine," 
&c. ;  words  failing  them  after  such  constant  repetition.  To 
those  of  your  readers  who  are  fond  of  hardy  perennials,  and 
wish  to  Ijecome  the  possessors  of  a  collection  which  will 
endure  almost  for  ever,  my  advice  is,  "  Do  not,  if  you  can 
avoid  it,  buy  plants  from  descriptions  only ;  go  round  the 
nurserymen's  gardens  as  often  as  time  or  inclination  permits, 
and  procure  such  subjects  as  you  see,  when  in  flower,  are 
really  worth  taking  home.  Here  I  may  say,  that  the  wild 
garden  is  much  superior  to  the  old  mixed  border,  and  affords 
room  for  a  great  deal  more  taste  and  amusement,  and,  from 
the  "  Wild  Garden,"  simple  ways  of  adding  great  charms  to 
any  extent  may  easily  be  gathered.  Fortunately,  however, 
there  is  little  difiiculty  in  either  the  cultivation  or  propaga- 
tion of  hardy  perennials,  as  a  rule,  though  some  of  the  Alpine 
and  a  few  other  subjects  -will  require  a  little  extra  care 
in  the  preparation  of  suitable  soil  and  choice  of  position.  For 
any  of  your  readers  who  have  not  the  leisure  or  opportunity  to 
go  round  and  choose  for  themselves,  I  propose  from  time  to 
time  to  mention  in  this  paper  any  of  the  best  hardy  perennials 
which  may  bo  in  bloom  at  that  period  in  my  own  garden.  I 
have  constantly  invested  in  plants  which  have  not  been  true  to 
name  when  they  arrived,  and  have  turned  out,  notwith- 
standing glowing  descriptions,  to  be  not  worth  cultivating ; 
unfortunately,  also,  I  have  often  had  the  same  plants  sent  to  me 
imder  different  names,  so  that  I  shall  only  mention  such  plants 
as  I  believe  are  really  valuable.  But,  still,  I  say  (as  many 
perennials  do  go  under  many  names),  if  possible,  see  for 
yourselves  the  plants  when  in  bloom.  Another  advantage  of 
going  personally  to  the  nursery  gardens  is  that  you  can  select 
stronger  plants  ;  otherwise  many  arrive  in  such  an  unhealthy 
condition  that  the  chances  are  altogether  in  favour  of  their 
dying  off.  Of  course,  the  number  of  hardy  perennials  is  almost 
unlimited,  and  we  must  put  aside  a  great  deal  of  weedy 
rubbish  before  coming  on  really  valuable  or  distinct  subjects. 
Then,  again,  there  are  very  many  first-class  perennials 
which  are  unfitted  for  the  borders,  either  from  too  straggling 
and  rampant  a  habit,  from  their  growing  to  too  great  a  height, 
or  from  their  requiring  too  much  room  from  the  large  size  of 
their  leaves.  These  we  shall  of  course  relegate  to  the  wild 
garden,  about  which  I  hope  occasionally  to  have  something 
more  to  say.  Have  not  some  of  your  readers  been  surprised 
(and  perhaps  a  little  annoyed)  when  speaking  of  hardy  flowers 
to  some  inteUigent  person,  to  find  what  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  term  conveys  to  him.  He  (i.e.,  the  intelligent 
person)   will  insist  on  only  understanding  hardy  flowers   to 


mean  our  native  wildings,  and  those,  moreover,  which  he  sees 
in  every  field  or  hedgerow — if  not  an  enthusiast,  he  will  not 
have  noticed  any  less  common  species.  Of  course,  many  of 
our  hardy  plants  are  really  natives  of  the  British  Isles ;  but, 
the  best  of  these  are  either  very  rare,  or  are  confined  to 
inaccessible  places,  where  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  long 
remain,  sacred  from  the  hands  of  the  travelling  botanist  and 
the  equally  ruthless  grasp  of  school  children,  when  ravaging 
the  country  to  tear  up  root  and  stem  our  best  wild  flowers  for 
a  paltry  prize  at  a  village  flower  show.  Oxon. 


VINES  OUT  OF  DOORS  AT  WOODSTOCK. 
Whether  the  limestone  formation  that  so  abundantly  exists  at 
Woodstock,  or  other  causes,  specially  favour  the  outdoor 
culture  of  the  Vine,  I  cannot  say ;  but  certain  it  is  that  in  few 
towns  in  the  kingdom  are  so  many  healthy  fruitful  Vines  seen 
on  the  sunny  sides  of  houses  as  are  now  to  be  found  in  fruit  in 
this  ancient  town.  And  yet  Vine  growers  are  never  weary 
of  assuring  us  that  deep  rich  borders,  made  up  of  the  very 
cream  of  old  pastures,  assisted  with  all  sorts  of  stimulants,  are 
essential  to  Vine  culture.  Perhaps  we  hardly  understand  how 
truly  cosmopolitan  the  Vine  is  in  its  habits  and  tastes.  Of 
course,  it  must  have  plenty  of  sun  and  root-warmth ;  but, 
given  these,  it  seems  difficult  to  find  the  soil  in  which  it  will 
not  thrive.  Judging  by  the  conditions  thought  indispensable 
by  our  Grape  cultivators,  it  would  seem  that  the  soil  about 
Woodstock  was  quite  unfit  for  Vme  culture.  A  few  genera- 
tions ago  it  is  probable  that  cultivable  soil  to  the  depth  of  only 
a  few  inches  was  to  be  found  on  the  higher  land,  for  one  sees 
in  all  directions  "  stone-brash,"  as  it  is  locally  called,  which  here 
constitutes  the  sub-soil,  used  in  all  directions  tor  buildinghouses, 
walls,  and  for  mending  roads.  This  material  is  dug  out  in  slabs 
of  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  and  constitutes  the  bricks  and  the 
granite  of  the  local  population.  The  Vines  that  adorn  the 
walls  and  cover  the  front  of  the  old  rectory  house  at  Wood- 
stock, and  the  skill  of  Mr.  Robert  I'enn  in  the  preparation 
of  home-made  Grape  wines  are  familiar  to  the  entire  popula- 
tion; amongst  whom  Mr.  Fenn,  and  the  kindly  old  rector,  Mr. 
St.  John,  have  resided  for  upwards  of  a  generation.  These 
examples  have  been  the  means  of  inducing  one-half  of  the  popu- 
lation to  grow  their  own  Grapes,  and  probably  to  make  their 
own  wine.  The  old  Vines  at  the  rectory  consist  of  the 
Esperione  and  the  Royal  Muscadine,  the  very  best  from  which 
to  make  home-made  wine,  as  they  are  robust  growers,  almost 
certain  croppers,  and  produce  Grapes  having  the  flavour  so 
essential  for  the  production  of  good  wines.  Other  growers, 
however,  have  taken  a  wider  range,  and  on  one  house  may  be 
seen  a  fine  healthy  Black  Hamburgh,  on  another  a  Black 
Cluster,  and  on  a  third  a  huge  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  but 
the  latter  never  ripens  its  crop,  although  its  fruit  in  a  good 
season  is  much  prized  for  giving  the  Muscat  fiavour  to  home- 
made wines.  Whilst  the  sub-soil  here  is  so  apparently  ill 
adapted  for  Vine  culture,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  its  stony 
character  tends  to  store  up  the  sun's  rays  for  the  benefit  of  the 
roots,  in  the  same  way  that  ingenious  sub-tropical  gardeners 
have  succeeded  in  husbanding  the  solar  heat  for  the  benefit  of 
the  roots  of  then-  tender  plants.  This  may,  to  some  extent, 
account  for  the  apparent  forwardness  of  the  crops,  and  the 
comparative  freedom  from  mildew  which  they  enjoy.  Apart 
from  the  economical  results,  however,  these  masses  of  green 
foliage,  covering  here  and  there  the  white  of  monotonous 
buildings,  give  a  cooling  freshness  and  reUef  that  cannot  be 
too  highly  estimated.  Mr.  Fenn's  ability,  as  a  wine  producer, 
has  often  received  recognition  from  public  bodies,  his  last  being 
a  gold  medal  awarded  to  him  by  the  wine  jurers,  appointed  by 
the  Exhibition  Commissioners  at  Kensington,  in  1874,  to 
report  upon  the  respective  merits  of  light  wines.  A.  D. 


Pruning  Clematises. — Mr.  Jackman  ia  certainly  entitled  to 
attention  when  he  furnishes  the  rules  for  growing  his  own  hybrid 
Clematises ;  nevertheless,  a  little  north  country  experience  may 
be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth.  For  several  seasons  previous  to  last 
winter  I  have  followed  Mr.  Jackman's  advice  to  the  letter  in  pruning 
down  low,  and  manuring  liberally.  The  result  was  very  satisfactory 
as  regards  individual  blooms,  but  the  flowers  were  late  and  com. 
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paratively  few.  Last  Beason  I  did  not  prune  at  all,  and  whereas,  at 
this  date  last  year  hardly  a  flower  was  expanded,  the  plants  are  now 
covered  with  bloom.  The  finest  decorative  effect  I  have  ever  seen 
with  these  beautiful  flc-wers  is  produced  by  two  plants,  respectively 
Jackmani  and  rubra  violacca,  which  have  for  some  years  grown 
unrestrained  on  the  garden  wall  at  Kilkerran,  in  Ayrshire.  The 
effect  is  superb,  and,  when  I  last  saw  them  a  fortnight  ago,  there 
must  have  been  many  thousands  of  blossoms  out  together.  There- 
fore, for  decorative  purposes,  at  all  events  in  a  moist  climate,  I 
should  venture  to  recommend  little  or  no  use  of  the  knife,  and 
generous  treatment. — SALSiONiCErs. 

Barren  White  Lilies. — The  common  white  Lilies  exhibit  this 
season  a  malformation  which  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  before. 
The  flower-stalks  are  prolonged,  and,  instead  of  bearing  a  perfect 
flower,  are  clothed  throughout  their  length  with  imperfect  white 
sepals.  'Iho  reproductive  organs  are  entirely  absent.  Nearly  half 
the  Lilies  in  my  garden  are  thus  deformed,  and  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  gigantic  white  paint  brush  or  plume.  As  is  the  case  with 
many  other  sexless  plants,  as  Hydrangeas,  &c,,  the  duration  of  the 
bloom,  such  as  it  is,  is  very  much  prolonged,  and  these  strange, 
looking  torches  are  still  fresh,  while  the  properly. behaved  blossoms 
have  passed  away  long  ago.  Is  this  a  common  phenomenon  with  these 
Lilies  ?  I  may  add  that  tho  season  here  has  not,  as  in  the  south, 
been  a  wet  one.  On  tho  contrary,  sun  and  rain  have  been  well 
balanced,  and  crops  of  every  description  are  unusually  abundant. 
— H.  M.,  WiytnnsUre. 

Phloxes  "Worth  Growing.— Of  Phloxes  I  can  recommend  a 
lovely  rich  salmon-flamed-scarlet  kind  called  Lothair,  also  a  white 
one  with  a  crimson  eye,  named  La  Candeur  ;  A.  F.  Barron,  mauve, 
with  a  crimson  eye;  and  Countess  of  Breadalbane,  a  very  deep 
purple.  Of  tho  young  growth  of  these  I  make  cuttings  in  spring, 
strike  them  in  separate  thumb  pots,  and  plant  them,  as  soon  as  they 
are  rooted,  G  inches  apart  in  the  open  ground  ;  they  bloom  in  the 
autumn,  and  are  fit  to  move  into  the  perennial  border  by  the  end  of 
September.  Plants  of  Lothair  thus  treated,  only  a  year  and  three 
months  old,  have  heads  of  bloom  fully  2  feet  through  after 
tying  them  up,  and  form  quite  the  most  brilliant  pieces  of  colour  in  a 
garden  which  may  be  said  to  be  all  colour.  La  Candeur  is  the  best 
white  kind  for  the  perennial  border,  as  it  increases  rapidly,  and  makes 
a  very  largo  head  of  bloom,  which  is  uninjured  by  sun,  wind,  or  rain. 
Phloxes  are  very  brittle  at  the  root,  and  should  be  tied  to  strong 
sticks  when  they  are  a  foot  high.  Phlox  Miss  Robertson,  one  of  the 
early-flowering  varieties,  is  the  finest  white  yet  produced. — Frank 
MiLE.s,  Bingham,  Notts. 

Successional  Arrangement  of  Spring  Flowers.— The 
best  arrangement  of  this  kind  which  I  saw  last  spring  occurred  in 
some  beds  in  which  the  single  and  double  Snowdrops  were  tho  first 
to  come  into  bloom  ;  these  wore  followed  by  the  white,  yellow,  and 
purplo  Crocus,  which,  in  their  turn,  were  succeeded  by  Uyacinths. 
A  mixture  of  Tulips  and  Forget-me-nots  came  next,  and  tho  final 
display  was  made  with  double  German  Wallflowers  and  Alyssum 
saxatile.  From  first  to  last  the  whole  beds  were  in  beautiful  condi- 
tion, from  the  middle  of  February  until  the  end  of  May,  each 
variety  of  bulb  and  plant  being  equally  distributed  over  the  beds. 
llad  all  come  up  and  bloomed  at  once  they  would  have  been  very 
much  crowded;  but,  coming  up  one  after  the  other,  nothing  of  the 
sort  happened,  and  tho  effect  produced  was  superior  to  anything  of 
the  kind  tliat  I  had  previously  seen. — J.  MuiR. 

Culture  and  Uses  of  the  Fruiting  Duckweed  (Nertera 
depressa). — I  grow  this  in  3-inch  pots  ;  in  September  the  plant  is 
divided  into  three,  which  are  potted,  in  a  light  sandy  compost,  and 
then  plunged  in  coal-ashes,  in  a  cold  frame,  a  position  in  which  I 
leave  them  till  the  time  for  planting  out  has  arrived.  The  frame 
should  be  fully  exposed,  for  the  ])Iants,  if  grown  in  the  shade,  and 
subsequently  planted  out  in  tho  full  heat  of  tho  sun,  are  liable  to 
Buffer ;  otherwise,  it  is  a  plant  that  would  luxuriate  in  a  rather 
damp  shady  position.  I  find  that  it  is  remarkably  partial  to  water. 
JJuring  the  constant  rains  some  littlo  time  back  it  flourished  amaz- 
ingly ;  but  about  a  week  after  tho  weather  had  changed,  I  found,  to 
my  surprise,  that  about  a  dozen  of  the  ])lants  were  suffering  from  want 
of  water— some,  in  fact,  had  shrivelled  up  to  nothing,  and  broke  to 
pieces  when  I  touched  them.  1  happened  to  have  other  plants  in 
reserve  which  I  put  in  their  places,  and  since  then  I  have  been  careful 
to  supply  water  regularly  ;  under  this  treatment  they  have  done 
exceedingly  well  ever  since.  In  my  opinion,  N.  depressa  is  a  graud 
addition  to  tho  list  of  carpet  bedding.plants.  I  have  planted  it  in  a 
bod  of  Sedum  glaueum,  and  the  little  round  clusters  of  berries 
Blightly  raised  above  the  Sodums  produce  an  efl'ect  that  is  admired  by 
every  person  who  sees  it.  All  lovers  of  carpet-bedding  should 
get  a  stock  of  this  plant  at  once.— G.  Lkoo,  Cleveland  House, 
Clapham  Park. 


NOTES   OP   THE   WEEK, 


The  papers  have  discovered  that  there  are  many  consolations 

left  to  Londoners  compelled  to  stay  in  town  at  this  season.  They 
might  speak,  in  addition,  of  the  charms  of  the  London  parks  and 
gardens,  in  this  and  the  following  month  ;  of  the  mellowing  beauty 
of  the  trees ;  the  freshness  of  the  turf  from  the  early  autumn  rains ; 
the  brightness  of  the  bedding  flowers  only  seen  so  poorly  during  the 
season ;  and  the  richness  and  stately  grace  of  the  flne-foliaged 
plants.  On  the  whole,  the  parks  and  public  gardens  of  London  are 
now  more  beautiful  than  at  any  other  time,  and  simply  because 
autumnal  flowers  are  principally  cultivated  therein. 

Specimens  of  the  true  old  Clove  Pink,  a  plant  nearly  lost  to 

gardens,  have  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  Bath  Lodge, 
Ormskirk.  It  is  bright  reddish-crimson  in  colour,  a  profuse  bloomer, 
and  deliciously  fragrant.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  it  is  very 
different  from  the  Clove  Carnation. 

We  are  pleased  to  notice  the  old  Persiearia  now  used  hero 

and  there  in  the  London  parks ;  it  has  a  pretty  effect  in  open  spaces 
in  shrubberies  and  similar  situations. 

TiGRiDiA    PAvoNiA   Wheeleri     is  a  flower  of    magnificent 

colour,  which  ought  to  be  known  to  all  lovers  of  bulbs.  We  saw  it 
lately  at  the  Wellington  Nurseries,  growing  near  the  better  known 
form  of  which  it  is  a  variety,  and  thought  it  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  brilliant  of  all  flowers. 

The  largest  and  most  delicately  flavoured  and  juicy  Oranges 

we  have  tasted  at  this  season  of  the  year  are  now  supplied  to  Covent 
Garden  from  Naples.  Good  as  Oranges  are  at  all  times,  such  noble 
fruit  as  we  allude  to  are  particularly  welcome  in  the  month  of  August ; 
we  trust,  therefore,  the  Naples  growers  may  increase  and  cheapen 
their  supply. 

One  of  the  large  sub-tropical  beds  in  Hyde  Park  is  this  season 

prettily  margined  with  the  golden  variegated  Coltsfoot,  and  the 
same  plant  is  also  used,  with  equally  good  effect,  in  Victoria  Park. 
If  re-planted  carefully  every  year,  and  contrasted  with  Iresine,  Coleus, 
or  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  few  plants  can  equal  this  as  a  bold  and 
striking  plant  for  the  margins  of  large  beds  or  borders. 

A  FINE  spike  of  that  best  of  Tiger  Lilies,  Lilium  tigrinum 

splendens,  was  sent  to  us  the  other  day  by  the  Colchester  Bulb  Com. 
pany.  It  stood  upwards  of  4  feet  in  height,  and  bore  seventeen 
flowers  and  buds,  which,  when  open,  are  brilliant  orange-scarlet, 
spotted  with  jet  black.  Along  with  it  also  came  a  boxful  of  blooms  of 
the  Golden. rayed  Lily  of  Japan  (L.  auratum),  in  order  to  show  the 
difference,  both  in  colour  and  size,  that  exists  among  them,  and  also 
the  necessity  of  constant  selection  in  order  to  prevent  deterioration. 
Some  were  small  and  comparatively  worthless ;  others  were  large 
and  strikingly  beautiful. 

If  the  masses  of  annuals  which  we  are  now  glad  to  see  so  well 

employed  to  embellish  the  once  naked  earth  of  the  half-furnished 
shrubberies  m  the  parks  were  arranged  somewhat  differently  it 
would  be  a  gain  for  horticulture  and  the  park-frequenting  public. 
When  a  general  mixture  of  good  annuals  is  sown,  certain  strong  and 
rampant  types  are  sure  to  overcome  the  others,  and  in  the  end  to  pro- 
duce a  sameness  of  effect.  Judiciously  chosen  mixtures  are  good 
but  each  shrubbery  or  belt  should  be  sown  with  a  different  mixture  if 
we  are  to  have  good  results  from  the  practice.  Sometimes,  too,  it 
would  be  best  to  sow  one  kind  only,  as  Mignonette.  The  difference 
between  carrying  out  this  desirable  practice  of  wild  gardening  with 
annuals  thoughtfully  and  tastefully,  and  merely  sowing  a  rough 
mixture  of  annuals  everywhere,  is  very  great  indeed. 

An   interesting   discovery  has  been   recently  made   during 

excavations  for  a  new  tidal  basin  at  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks. 
On  penetrating  some  6  feet  below  the  surface,  the  workmen 
everywhere  came  across  a  subterranean  forest  bed,  consisting 
of  peat  with  trunks  of  trees,  for  the  most  part  still  standing 
erect.  All  are  of  the  species  still  inhabiting  Britain ;  the 
Oak,  Alder,  and  Willow  are  apparently  most  abundant.  The 
trees  are  not  mineralised,  but  retain  their  vegetable  character, 
except  that  they  are  thoroughly  saturated  with  water.  No 
doubt  is  entertained  that  the  bed  thus  exposed  is  a  continuation  of 
tho  old  buried  forest,  of  wide  extent,  which  has  on  several  recent 
occasions  been  brought  to  daylight  on  both  sides  of  the  Thames, 
notably  at  Walthamstow  in  the  year  18G9,  in  excavating  for  tlie  East 
London  Waterworks  ;  at  Plumstead  in  1862.3,  in  making  the  southern 
outfall  sewer ;  and  a  few  weeks  since  at  Westminster,  on  tho  site  of 
the  new  Aquarium  and  Winter  Garden.  In  each  instance  the  forest- 
bod  is  found  buried  beneath  the  marsh  clay,  showing  that  the  laud 
has  sunk  below  tho  tidal  level  since  the  forest  flourished. 

The  first  portion  of  tho  "  Dictionary  of  English  Plant-names," 

by  Messrs.  Britten  and  Holland,  is  going  through  the  press.  Any 
such  names  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  former  gentleman ; 
his  address  is,  Mr.  James  liiitten,  British  Museum. 
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EEMAEKABLB   GARDENS  OF  PORTUGAL. 
liUMIAR. 

A  FEW  miles  distant  from  Lisbon,  bat  further  inland,  we  meet  with  a 
little  town  called  Lumiar,  which  most  likely  would  be  unknown  and 
seldom  visited  by  people  of  the  capital  had  not  the  palace  of  the 
Duke  of  Palmella,  with  its  beautiful  gardens,  rescued  it  from  oblivion 
and  given  it  a  reputation  that  has  extended  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  Portugal.  Some  forty  years  ago  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
Duchess  laid  the  foundation  of  this  now  lovely  spot.  At  that  time 
gardening  was  in  its  infancy  in  Portugal,  and  it  is  little  to  be  won. 
dered  at  that  Lumiar  soon  occupied  the  foremost  position  amongst 
Portuguese  gardens,  and  became  more  and  more  a  model  of  good 
taste  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  exotic  plants.  The  example 
thus  set  was  soon  followed,  and  here  and  there  beautiful  gardens 
were  created  under  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  success.  Lumiar, 
however,  has,  throughout,  maintained  the  lead,  and  if  some  day  a 
history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Portuguese  horticulture  be 
written,  it  may  well  be  expected  that  neither  the  influence  of  these 
gardens  in  times  past  nor  their  present  admirable  condition  will  be 
forgotten.  Much  of  this  is  owing  to  the  lively  interest  which  the 
present  Duke  and  Duchess  take  in  horticultural  matters,  but  I  must 
not,  as  an  act  of  justice,  forget  to  give  due  praise  to  Mr.  Jacob 
Weiss,  who,  during  a  career  of  upwards  of  thirty  years,  has  been 
employed  as  head  gardener  on  the  estate,  and  who,  during  that 
period,  has  shown  an  amount  of  zeal  and  sound  knowledge  that  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  present  satisfactory  state  of  affairs.  No 
year  has  passed  that  he  has  not  introduced  new  or  rare  plants,  or 
made  some  noteworthy  improvements  at  Lumiar  and  the  other  ducal 
gardens,  and  he  may  well  be  considered  the  first  amongst  Portuguese 
gardeners.  The  late  Dr.  Welwitsch  was  for  some  time  in  the  former 
^D  uke's  service  before  leaving  for  Africa,  and  I  felt  interested  the  other 
'  day  in  looking  through  an  herbarium  of  cultivated  plants,  the  result  of 
hia  stay  in  these  gardens,  as  it  gave  me  a  good  idea  of  the  riches  of 
the  exotic  flora  at  that  period,  and  permitted  a  comparison  being  made 
between  the  state  of  the  gardens  in  past  and  present  times.  For- 
merly, a  good  many  Cape  and  Australian  shrubs  and  smaller  trees 
were  cultivated  here,  but  the  more  tender  varieties,  especially  those 
belonging  to  the  Leguminosa3,  Ericaceas,  and  Proteacete,  have  disap- 
peared, owing  to  the  noxious  influences  of  calcareous  water.  Their 
places  have  been  filled  by  still  more  showy,  though  not  less  interesting, 
plants,  and  in  reviewing  Lumiar's  rich  and  Inxuriant  vegetation  I 
shall  begin  with  the  unrivalled  collection  of 

Palms. 

These,  I  may  state,  are  unrivalled,  when  the  number  of  species  and 
the  beauty  of  the  specimens  are  considered.  The  majorityof  thesewere 
planted  in  1856,  so  that  only  nineteen  years  were  required  to  make  out 
of  small  nursery  plants  these  stout  robust  specimens,  which  prove  that 
many  Palms,  even  from  hotter  climates,  are  quite  willing  to  adopt 
Portugal  as  their  second  fatherland  if  they  are  well  cared  for. 
The  specimen  of  Jubisa  spectabilis  at  Lumiar  is,  in  height, 
inferior  to  that  at  Necessidades,  upon  which,  on  a  former  occasion,  I 
was  permitted  to  report.  The  stem  is  only  30  feet  high,  and 
measures  in  circumference  at  the  base  14^  feet.  Of  Chameeropa 
Ghiesbreghtii,  the  height  of  the  stem  is  about  13  feet ;  the  circum- 
ference at  the  base  about  3  feet  3  inches  ;  the  height  of  Chamajrops 
excelsa  is  between  20  and  21  feet,  and  its  circumference  about 
3  feet  9  inches.  This  specimen  produces  every  year  a  great  many 
fertile  seeds,  and  we  may  consider  it  the  ancestor  of  the  hundreds  of 
young  plants  in  different  stages  of  growth  which  now  adorn  a  large 
number  of  the  gardens,  both  public  and  private,  in  Portugal.  That 
Palms  are  inclined,  even  in  cultivation,  to  vary,  may  be  considered 
certain  after  a  close  observation  of  this  plant  and  its  progeny,  for  a 
great  many  trees  raised  from  this  source  differ  in  habit,  vigour  of 
growth,  and  even  in  the  more  or  less  compact  texture  of  their  leaves. 
Whether  Chamtorops  excelsa  and  C.  Fortnnei  really  prove  to  be  two 
good  species,  or  whether  the  latter  may  be  considered  a  distinct  variety 
of  the  former,  is  perhaps  more  a  matter  of  fancy  than  a  scientific 
question  ;  at  all  events,  being  placed,  as  in  these  gardens,  side  by 
side,  and  being  almost  equal  in  strength,  it  is  very  difiicult  to  say 
whore  the  specific  difference  in  them  lies.  Livistona  sinensis  (Cory- 
pha)  has  a  stem  13  feet  in  height,  and  a  circumference  at  the  base 
of  -i  feet ;  with  its  large  and  beautiful  leaves  our  Livistona  covers  a 
surf.-ice  of  nearly  45  feet  in  circumference.  Plants  of  Livistona 
australis  (Corypha)  are  frequently  met  with  in  Lumiar,  but 
being  planted  much  later  than  the  others,  the  specimens  cannot 
yet  boast  of  such  dimensions.  Phoenix  leonensia,  Lodd.  (P.  spinosa) 
is  a  very  graceful,  rather  slender.growing  kicd,  approaching  some- 
what in  habit  to  the  P.  reclinata;  the  stem  measures  in  height 
13  feet,  to  which  the  almost  erect  leaves  add  another  9  feet  G  inches. 
Copernicia  sp.  Bahia  is  a  very  low  growing  kind,  of  compact  habit 


and  singular  beauty  ;  it  forms  a  large  tuft,  and  increases  considerably 
from  year  to  year.  Rhapis  sp.  is  very  distinct  from  R.  flabelli. 
formis,  which  here,  as  well  as  in  Necessidades,  does  not  succeed  well ; 
an  unnamed  species,  perhaps  R.  aspera,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  be 
quite  at  home  in  these  gardens,  and  may  justly  be  considered  one  of 
the  finest  dwarf  Palms.  The  above  mentioned  species  form  a  large 
group,  planted  out  with  such  skill  that  one  can  look  at  them  taken  as 
a  whole,  or  contemplate  their  beauty  separately.  In  either  case,  the 
visitor  will  acknowledge  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  many  other 
such  magnificent  collections.  Fine  plants  of  Chama;rops  tomentosa, 
Seaforthia  elegans,  and  Sabal  umbraculifera,  are  growing  in  other 
parts  of  Lumiar  ;  not  to  speak  of  Chamserops  humilis  and  Phoenix 
dactylifera,  which  are  too  common  here  to  deserve  any  special 
mention.  Of  late,  some  strong  plants  of  Oreodoxa  regia  have  arrived 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  but  I  rather  doubt  whether  the  sjDeoiea  will  do 
well  in  this  climate,  even  in  such  sheltered  spots  as  can  be  found  in 
these  gardens.  Next  to  the  Palms,  the  Dracajnas  claim  our  attention. 
A  few  months  ago,  a  magnificent  Dracaena  indivisa  (the  true  one),  of 
a  height  of  more  than  14  feet  6  inches  was  in  full  bloom,  and  was,  at 
the  same  time,  laden  with  red  berries.  Even  farther  north,  this 
species  does  exceedingly  well  with  us;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  find  a  place  generally  in  our  gardens.  One  of  the  oldest,  if  not 
the  strongest  plant  in  Europe,  of  the  Canary  Islands'  species, 
DraooBua  Draco,  is  to  be  seen  in  Lumiar.  Its  tiunk  measures  at  the 
base  nearly  13  feet.  The  height  of  the  whole  plant  is  about  40  feet, 
and  with  its  six  principal  branches  it  covers  a  surface  of  more  than 
45  feet.  Lightning  has  destroyed  the  regular  form  of  its  crown, 
tearing  off  two  of  the  principal  branches  ;  and,  in  order  to  preserve  it 
from  further  damage,  it  has  been  surrounded  by  a  strong  iron  trellis, 
in  which  the  strongest  branches  are  supported.  This  kind  of  cupola, 
with  its  curved  and  ramified  lines,  has  a  good  effect,  especially  on  a 
hot  summer's  day,  when  its  shade  invites  the  visitor  to  stay  beneath 
it.  Other  Dracaenas  and  Cordylines,  as  Dracajna  australis  rubra 
and  Cordyline  cannoefolia,  fragrans  (a  New  Zealand  species),  and 
brasiliensis,  as  well  as  Dracaena  helicooiEefolia,  are  scattered  here 
in  many  places  where  beauty  of  foliage  or  elegance  of  habit  are 
required  for  producing  contrasts.  Strelitzia  angusta,  with  a  stem 
22  feet  high,  its  enormous  leaves,  and  its  curiously-shaped 
flowers,  is  a  good  example  of  a  gigantic  Monocotyledon.  It  is 
surrounded  by  four  or  five  other  species  of  these  interesting 
Cape  plants,  as  Strelitzia  Reginae,  Bonapartea  juncea,  &o.,  are  still 
rare,  and  highly  appreciated  plants  in  our  gardens  ;  1  remember  the 
fine  collection  of  them  in  the  succulent. house  at  Kew,  but,  to  admire 
their  full  beauty  and  value,  we  must  see  them  in  Lumiar,  where 
they  are  growing  in  the  open  air,  just  as  well  as  in  their  own  country. 
Bonapartea  longifolia  is  perfect,  followed  by  B.  gracilis,  with  two 
large  heads.  Bonapartea  juncea  stands  first  in  flower,  its  stalk 
measuring  almost  6i  feet.  It  promises  to  ripen  seeds,  which  would 
be  an  occurrence  of  much  interest.  Last,  but  not  least,  comes  B. 
glauca,  which  is  represented  by  several  strong  specimens,  worthy  of 
all  the  admiration  that  can  be  bestowed  on  them.  Another  rare 
plant  of  the  same  family  is  Pincenectitia  tuberculata,  of  which 
Lumiar  possesses  one  representative,  with  a  trunk  measuring  at  the 
base  nearly  5  feet  in  circumference,  and  upwards  of  3  feet  in  height. 
It  had  just  finished  flowering,  the  stalk  showing  a  height  of  about 
4  feet.  The  Agaves  and  Aloes,  though  well  represented  here,  shall 
be  spoken  of  in  the  next  article,  in  which  I  shall  describe  the  gardens 
of  Caacaes. 

Conifers. 
Glancing  at  the  Coniferous  tribe,  the  Norfolk  Pine,  Araucaria 
excelsa,  has  become  a  favourite  tree  in  this  country,  where 
it  was  introduced  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  Lumiar  ia  the 
place  where  the  oldest  and  strongest  plants  of  it  can  be  found.  In 
1841  two  young  specimens  were  planted,  and  in  the  lapse  of 
time  have  arrived  at  enormous  dimensions.  One  measures  upwards 
of  78  feet,  the  other  considerably  over  80  feet  in  height.  Some  ten 
years  ago  they  bore  the  first  cones,  but  only  since  1873  have  they 
borne  good  seeds.  I  hope  their  fertility  will  increase  from  year  to 
year,  and  then  there  ia  every  chance  of  the  two  Lumiar  Araucariaa 
boasting  of  a  very  numerous  oft'spring.  The  largest  of  them  has  a 
stem  nearly  40  inches  in  diameter,  and  covers,  with  ita  lowest 
branches  reaching  to  the  soil,  an  area  of  about  45  feet.  Araucaria 
braziliensis  is  frequently  met  with,  the  finest  specimen  showing  a 
height  of  about  58  feet.  Those  next  to  this  species,  namely,  A. 
imbricata  and  A.  Bidwillii  show  a  much  slower  growth,  and  have 
even  a  sickly  appearance — another  proof  that  plants  of  the  same 
genus,  and  often  from  the  same  country,  require  quite  different  con. 
ditions  of  climate  and  soil  to  become  vigorous  and  healthy.  Arau. 
caria  Rulei  ia  not  doing  much  better  than  the  two  last-mentioned, 
but,  of  Araucaria  Cookii  and  Cunninghami,  fine  and  healthy  specimens 
are  to  be  found  here.  The  genus  Taxodium  is  represented  by  a 
splendid  specimen  of    Taxodium    sempervirens,   80  feet  high,  with 
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a  circumference  of  9  feet  at  the  base.  The  famous  Californian  Pine, 
Wellingtonia  gigantea,  does  not  seem  to  flourish  in  the  Portugaese 
climate  ;  there  has  even  been  a  controversy  in  a  Portuguese  horti- 
cultural journal  respecting  the  way  of  growing  it ;  and  I  can  at 
least  say  that  the  specimens  I  saw,  both  in  the  north  and  south  of 
this  country,  were  in  every  respect  inferior  to  those  I  often  had 
occasion  to  admire  in  different  localities  of  England,  and  even  Ger. 
many.  Nevertheless,  there  is  one  plant  of  it  at  Lumiar  which 
already  forms  a  line  tree,  and  promises  well  for  the  future.  Southern 
Europe  itself  offers  us  in  the  Spanish  Abies  Pinsapo  one  of  the  finest 
and  fittest  Coniferous  plants  for  this  country,  and  really  I  must  con- 
fess  that  well-grown  specimens  of  this  tree  may  successfully  com. 
pete  with  a  good  many  of  its  exotic  congeners.  Beautiful  plants  of  this 
Abies  are  not  wanting  in  Lumiar  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  my  efforts  to 
obtain  seeds  of  it  directly  from  Spain  proved  unsuccessful ; 
but,  in  Lumiar,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  fair  quan- 
tity of  these  seeds,  which  were  much  sought  after  by  some 
friends  of  mine  in  England  and  Germany.  A  few  Dammaras 
and  Podocarpus,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  Dammara  robusta, 
from  Australia,  and  Podocarpus  elongatus,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  complete  an  imperfect  list  of  the  finest  and  most 
remarkable  Coniferous  plants  at  Lumiar.  When,  at  some  future 
time,  I  compile,  for  the  use  of  this  country,  a  work  on  the  rich 
exotic  flora  of  Portugal,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  enumerate  more  fully 
the  rare  and  beautiful  plants  that  may  bo  met  with  iu  these  gardens  ; 
but  a,  few  more  striking  examples  of  Lnmiar's  luxuriant  vegetation 
may  be  given  here.  Quercus  inaignis,  from  Mexico,  is  represented 
by  a  tree,  which  is  really  a  magnificent  object  as  regards  size  and 
general  appearance.  Acacia  heterophylla,  from  Australia,  with  a 
stem  about  95  feet  high,  cannot  be  overlooked,  especially  when  laden 
with  its  millions  of  bright  yellow  flowers,  for  then  it  is  indeed  a  mag- 
nificent sight.  Specimens  of  the  Jacarandamimosfofoliaare  flowering 
and  seeding  freely  ;  they  are  so  graceful  in  foliage  and  showy  with 
their  large  blue-violet  flowers  that  one  cannot  help  wishing  to  see 
this  species  more  frequently  cultivated.  Fagus  asplenifolia  is, 
probably,  well-known  in  English  gardens ;  to  me  it  was  a  most 
charming  novelty,  and  worthy  of  being  ranked  amongst  the  finest 
foliage  plants.  That  even  Franciscea  latifolia  would  appear  in  such 
perfection  as  a  flowering  plant  under  the  Lisbon  climate,  I  had  not 
even  supposed,  before  one  of  my  latest  visits  to  Lnmiar.  But  this, 
as  well  as  the  excellent  condition  in  which  Camellias,  Ehododen- 
drons.  Azaleas,  and  Gardenias  are  here  found,  must,  to  a  great 
extent,  be  attributed  to  the  excellent  shelter  and  shade  afforded  by 
the  high  and  lofty  trees  of  more  common  species,  such  as  iEsculus 
Hippooastanum,  Fagus  sylvatica,  P.  purpurea,  Uhnus  latifolia, 
Sterculia  platauifolia,  Grevillea  robusta,  and  several  species  of 
Casuarina.  Creepers  of  all  kinds  are  covering  the  walls  and  iron 
fences,  and  amongst  them  Bongainvillea  brasiliensis — obtained  here 
from  seed,  and  therefore  justly  called  Bongainvillea  Palmella — is  a 
fine  variety.  This  ducal  country-seat  was  not,  at  first,  so  large  as 
it  is  now ;  actually  it  is  composed  of  four  small  estates,  measuring, 
perhaps,  in  all,  some  125  acres.  Terraces  with  beautiful  views, 
and  gay  flower  parterres  alternate  here  with  lovely  valleys  and 
picturesque  slopes  ;  charming  grottoes  and  lakes,  where  large  clusters 
of  Bambusa  gracilis  and  B.  nigra  are  plentiful,  are  conspicuous 
in  the  general  arrangement,  which  has  been  exeeuted  with  much 
skill.  The  glass-houses  are  not  of  much  consequence  in  comparison 
with  the  plants  grown  in  the  open  air.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  pass 
them  over  in  silence,  as  they  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
of  the  very  successful  results  which  Mr.  Weiss  has  obtained  by  cross, 
fertilisation  in  the  Begonia  and  Caladium  tribe.  Begonias  abound 
here,  and  there  are  several  Lumiar  varieties  which  might  compete 
successfully  with  Belgian,  English,  or  German  Begonia  hybrids.  As 
for  the  Caladiums,  he  has  obtained  still  more  satisfactory  results, 
and  many  of  his  finest  plants  are  now  cultivated  in  other  conntries, 
though  very  likely  not  under  Portuguese  names.  Last  year  I  was 
very  mach  struck  by  the  sight  of  twelve  fine  hybrid  Caladiums,  not 
so  much  distinguished  by  their  colour  as  by  the  peculiar  shape  of 
their  leaves.  Mr.  Weiss  had  the  kindness  to  inform  me  that  they  were 
the  result  of  cross-hybridisation  between  Caladium  Chantini  (male) 
and  a  Brazilian  species  of  Alocasia  (female  plant).  They  were  so 
beautiful,  that  I  persuaded  the  head  gardener  to  allow  me  to  find  a 
purchaser  for  them  in  England,  where  such  novelties  are  always 
highly  appreciated.  This  granted,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  William  Bull,  of 
Chelsea,  and  sent  him,  at  the  same  time,  a  carefully  dried  leaf  of  each 
variety.  That  gentleman,  in  a  very  kind  reply,  asked  me  to  observe 
that  my  supposed  hybrids  between  two  genera  of  Aroids — viz., 
Caladium  and  Alocasia — were,  in  fact,  the  offspring  of  two  trne 
Caladiums  ;  that  the  female  plant  alluded  to  was  not  an  Alocasia  at 
all ;  and  that  this  substitution  was  owing  to  a  mistake  of  Professor 
Koch,  who  wrongly  named  it  Alocasia  argyronenra,  when  it  should 
properly  have  been  named  Caladium  SohrOderii,    Now  I  am  very  far 


from  doubting  such  an  authority  aa  that  of  Mr.  Bull,  and  I  feel  very 
grateful  to  him  for  his  kind  information ;  I  must,  therefore,  ask  his 
pardon  for  saying  that  I  am  not  as  yet  convinced  that  Professor 
Koch's  wrongly-named  Alocasia  argyronenra  and  the  Brazilian 
Alocasia  from  Lumiar  will  prove  to  be  identical.  The  future  will 
show  if  I  am  wrong  ;  and  I  shall  content  myself  with  observing  that 
these  fine  plants — the  more  interesting,  from  a  botanical  point  of 
view,  if  my  supposition  of  a  cross  hybridisation  between  two  genera 
proves  true — have  become  the  property  of  Messrs.  Veitoh,  of  Chelsea ; 
and  I  leave  it  to  these  gentlemen,  far  more  competent  than  I,  to  point 
out  the  beauty  of  their  new  Portuguese  acquisition. 

C  A  S  C  A  E  S. 

Let  me  now  retrace  my  steps,  and  follow  the  winding  stream  of  the 
Tejo,  until  we  arrive  at  another'  small  market  town,  called  Cascaes, 
situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Here  the  duke  has 
another  garden,  the  vegetation  of  which  differs  entirely  from  that  of 
Lumiar.  Its  features  are  striking,  and  very  different  from  what 
one  might  expect  to  see  in  a  place  where  the  heavy  winds, 
impregnated  with  sea  salt,  do  so  much  injury  to  the  tender  plants. 
It  is  the  grouping  of  the  numerous  kinds  of  plants  growing  here 
which  forms  one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  this  charming  place. 
Good  taste  in  such  an  arrangement  is  always  required,  but  not  always 
sufiioient.  Here  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants  has  been  con. 
suited  with  great  care ;  and  the  poor  nature  of  the  land,  which 
is  sandy  and  rocky,  as  well  as  the  unprotected  situation  of  the 
ground,  has  not  been  overlooked.  The  result  has  been  that  Mr.  Jacob 
Weiss  has,  under  the  direct  orders  of  the  duchess,  been  enabled 
to  establish  such  an  interesting  botanical  collection,  that  severer  and 
far  more  competent  critics  than  the  writer  would  acknowledge  its 
great  merits.  Good  drawings  and  clever  descriptions  of  the  flora  of 
the  Canary  islands  have  given  me  a  more  or  less  exact  idea  of  the 
picturesque  vegetation  of  that  group,  and  I  easily  recognised  in  these 
gardens  some  excellent  imitations  of  Canary  Island  scenery.  Hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  strong  specimen  plants  of  Dracaena  draco  have  taken 
up  their  residence  between  grotesquely-formed  pieces  of  rock ;  and, 
though  still  very  much  behind  their  ancestor  of  Orotava,  they  promise 
to  rival  in  time  that  historical  specimen  in  size  and  beauty.  The 
succulent  Euphorbias  come  next  under  consideration.  Fine  and 
healthy  plants  of  Euphorbia  canarieusis,  E.  piscatoria,E,  balsamifera, 
and  E.  atro-purpurea  seem  to  have  formed  companionship  with  still 
more  southern  species — as,  for  instance.  Euphorbia  rhipsaloides 
(Welvv.),  from  tropical  Africa.  The  showy  Echiums,  in  four  or  five 
species,  are  planted  out  in  large  masses,  hero  and  there  broken  up  by 
the  fine  Composite  Gonospermum  fruticosum,  with  its  graceful 
foliage,  and  a  not  less  attractive  Rubiaceous  species  of  Phyllis. 
Other  Cauarian  species,  such  as  Kleinia  neriifolia,  Sempervivum 
canariense.  Geranium  anemonifolium,  and  the  not  very  common 
shrub  Bosea  Yervamora,  are  frequent  here,  and  to  this  may 
be  added  the  beautiful  Azorian  species.  Campanula  nivalis,  which 
it  is  quite  proper  to  figure  in  this  island  group.  I  should,  per. 
haps,  first  of  all  have  spoken  of  the  flora  of  Australia,  aa  this 
part  of  the  globe  furnishes  the  most  important  trees  for  increa- 
sing the  number  of  subjects  in  Portugal's  arboretum  ;  indeed,  since 
Australian  trees  have  been  introduced  into  this  country,  there  are  good 
reasons  for  believing  that,  by  and  by,  its  forests  will  exercise  a  bene, 
ficial  influence  upon  this  country,  by  increasing  what  it  is  most  in 
want  of — the  supply  of  moisture.  The  Australian  trees  have  rendered 
double  service  to  the  gardens  of  Cascaes — they  withstood,  from  the 
first,  the  heavy  ocean  gales,  and  they  attained,  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  enormous  dimensions,  so  that  they  have  become  the  moat 
valuable  protectors  of  more  tender  varieties  of  shrubs  and  trees.  In 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  Eucalyptus  globulus  has  of  late 
been  most  highly  thought  of,  and,  though  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  sea,  the  leaves  are  burnt  up  by  the  salt-ladon  breezes,  the  rapid 
and  vigorous  growth  of  the  famous  Gam  tree,  which  is  represented 
here  by  several  hundred  fine  specimens,  is  not  retarded.  However, 
I  must  add  that  it  is  necessary  to  plant  them  thickly,  and  to  prune 
them  from  time  to  time,  otherwise  the  wind  will  break  the  stems  like 
pieces  of  glass.  This  tree  does  so  well  in  Portugal  that  there  is  a 
certain  prejudice  against  other  still  more  precious  species  of  the  same 
genus.  Such  prejudices,  however,  do  not  exist  in  the  ducal  gardens, 
where  fine  apecimena  of  Eucalyptus  Stnartii,  B.  obliqua,  E.  viminalis, 
E.  piperita,  E.  robusta,  and  E.  marginata  are  to  be  found.  Australian 
Acacias  are  also  represented,  several  species  growing  here  most  satis- 
factorily. Of  those.  Acacia  Sophora3  proves  the  hardiest  for  this 
neighbourhood,  and  grows  into  bushy  plants,  which  form  excellent 
hedges  and  shelter.  Iu  aome  respects,  the  Myoporam  acuminatum  is 
superior  to  the  Eucalyptus  and  Acacias,  its  branches  reaching  the 
soil,  and  its  leaves  not  being  injured  by  the  sea  winds.  This  ia  one  of 
our  moat  valuable  acquiaitious,  if  we  do  not  merely  look  to  its  utility 
as  a  timber  tree,  but  to  the  qualities  that  adapt  it  to  bad  conditions 
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of  soil  and  climate.  The  beaui^y  of  the  Myoporam  acuminatum  ia 
no  less  to  be  admired  and  is  fully  displiiyed  in  these  gardens.  Groups 
of  Casuarinas  aiiord  still  more  shelter,  and,  mixed  with  other  arbor, 
escent  subjects,  these  trees — not  over  beautiful  in  themselves — are  of 
high  value  to  the  laudscape  gardener.  When  first  visiting  this  place,  I 
noticed  a  fine  sloping  hill  of  considerable  extent,  where  some  deep 
trenching  had  just  been  executed  with  much  care.  This  locality 
was  destined  to  receive  a  great  many  young  plants  of  Araucaria 
excelsa,  raised  from  seeds,  which,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the 
two  large  Araucaria  excelsa  in  Lumiar  produced  during  the  last  two 
years.  On  my  return  to  Cascaes,  a  short  time  ago,  they  were  planted 
out,  and  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  their  new  quarters ;  and  it 
struck  me  that  they  were  composed  of  two  entirely  different  batches, 
some  plants  not  showing  so  much  life  and  vigour  as  others.  'When  I 
questioned  Mr.  Weiss  about  it,  he  informed  me  that  all  were  sown  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  soil,  but  not  in  the  same  locality — part 
of  them  in  Lumiar,  the  others  in  Cascaes.  Now  the  latter  seemed  to 
be  much  the  stronger,  though  since  their  germination  they  had  been 
exposed  here  to  the  Atlantic  winds.  To  account  for  this  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  original  country  of  this  species  was  Norfolk 
Island,  the  meteorological  conditions  of  which  probably  correspond 
somewhat  closely  with  those  of  the  Portuguese  coast.  The 
other  Coniferous  plants  of  this  garden  include  the  following  : 
Cupressus  horizontalis,  C.  Tournefortii  and  C.  Lambertiana.  These 
have  proved  to  be  quite  hardy  here,  and,  with  their  dark-shading,  con. 
trast  in  a  striking  manner  with  the  surrounding  vegetation.  The  Portu. 
gnese  Cedar,  Cupressus  glauca,  from  Goa,  requires  more  shelter,  and 
has  been  successfully  planted  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  Cascaes  garden. 
Fine  specimen  plants  of  Pinus  insignis  and  Cephalotaxus  Fortunei 
can  never  be  overlooked,  and  large  groups  of  Biota  aurea  show  here,  as 
elsewhere,  their  ornamental  value.  One  feels  rather  surprised  that 
Dracsena  australis  and  D.  indivisa  grow  here  just  as  well  as  in  Lumiar, 
some  of  them  already  attaining  considerable  dimensions,  their 
leaves  being  in  no  way  injured  by  the  winds.  When  laying  out  this 
garden,  it  was  resolved  by  the  proprietor  to  border  the  two  principal 
walks  with  Palms ;  this  was  not,  however,  to  be  easily  accomplished, 
as,  iu  the  first  place,  a  great  many  plants  were  required,  and  it  was 
uncertain  what  species  would  be  suitable  for  this  rather  costly  and 
hazardous  experiment.  The  results,  nevertheless,  have  been  suc- 
cessful, and  the  plants  have  attained  large  proportions  and  show 
great  vigour.  In  a  few  years'  time,  Cascaes  will  probably  be  the 
only  garden  in  Europe  which  can  boast  of  splendid  Palm  avenues. 
The  first  one  is  formed  by  Livistona  australis,  the  plants  already 
showing  much  beauty.  Chamserops  excelsa,  with  two  large 
standard  plants  (each  stem  measuring  upwards  of  7  feet  in  height), 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  walk,  is  not  less  remarkable,  and  a 
pleasing  contrast  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  elegant  Phosuix 
dactylifera  amidst  the  stiffer  specimens  of  Chamaerops  excelsa. 
Single  plants — all  the  finer  and  stronger  for  their  isolation — of  Livis. 
tona  sinensis,  Sabal  nmbraculifera,  Phcenix  reclinata,  and  Jnbasa 
spectabilis  welcome  the  visitor  in  different  places,  where  such  speci- 
mens can  produce  the  best  effect.  A  very  useful  tree  for  these  parts 
is  Eriobotrya  japonica;  it  grows  well  in  the  worst  soil,  and  _its  large 
and  brilliant  leaves  are  not  iu  the  least  disfigured  by  the  sea.winds. 
Our  Eriobotrya  is  covering  large  areas  of  soil,  and  when  the  hundreds 
of  trees  expand  their  sweet-scented  flowers  and  delight  the  eye  with 
their  bright  yellow  fronds,  the  merits  of  this  representative  of 
the  Japanese  flora  will  not  be  questioned. 

Miscellaneous  Plants. 

A  still  more  striking  plant,  from  Asia,  is  Acacia  eburnia.  The 
plant  is  literally  covered  with  long  and  vigorous  spines  of  a  really 
ivory-white  colour;  these,  side  by  side  with  the  graceful  foliage 
of  a  light  green  and  the  dark  yellow  flowers,  produce  an  effect  that 
need  not  fear  rivalry.  America's  rich  flora  is  well  represented  here, 
considering  the  somewhat  peculiar  conditions  of  Cascaes,  by  fine 
foliage  plants,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the  Monocotyledons.  Speci. 
mens  of  the  genus  Dasylirion  are  numerous,  and  show  us  strong 
plants  of  D.  glaucum,  D.  gracile,  and  D.  longifolium,  the  latter  with  a 
high  flower-stalk.  Bromelia  Caratus  is  not  inferior  to  the  Dasy- 
lirions,  for  the  open  air ;  it  attains  enormous  proportions,  and 
seems  to  glory  in  the  wealth  of  its  magnificent  dark  leaves.  The 
Yuccas,  as  for  instance  Yucca  gloriosa,  Y.  Parmentieri  and  Y. 
filamentosa  are  equally  well  cared  for,  another  species,  Yncoa  aloifolia, 
having  become  even  a  sub-spontaneous  species  of  Portugal's  flora,  on 
the  sea-shore  of  Cascaes.  Agaves  are  always  worthy  of  attention, 
A.  ooocinea  and  A.  Verschaffeltii  especially  so,  when  they  are 
represented  by  such  fine  specimens  as  those  at  Cascaes.  A.  americana, 
in  its  typical  form,  is  almost  too  common  in  this  country  to  deserve 
mention  here ;  but  the  variegated  kind  occupies,  with  hundreds  of 
vigorous  specimens,  a  considerable  space  on  the  rooky  declivities  near 
the  main  road.    There  ita  shining  leaves  contrast  well  with  the  ever 


fresh-looking  carpet,  composed  of  several  species  of  Mesembryanthe- 
mum,  which  produce  all  the  year  round  abundance  of  red  and  yellow 
flowers.  I  must  add  that  the  A.  americana  fol.  var.  has  become,  just 
as  well  as  the  type,  a  sub-spontaneous  Portuguese  species.  Not  far 
from  Cascaes,  there  are  spots  where  this  variety  is  growing  in 
thousands  of  plants.  Fourcroyas,  as  F.  tuberosa  and  F.  longaeva, 
and  several  varieties  of  the  Cactus  tribe,  add  to  the  charming  variety 
of  the  place ;  and  the  gigantic  Amaryllidaoeous  plant  from  Australia, 
Doryauthes  excelsa,  seems  to  delight  in  the  society  of  the  independent 
Americans.  Of  late,  some  species  of  Eryngium,  from  South  America, 
such  as  Eryngium  pandanifolium,  eburneum,  Lasscanyii,  and  gio-an. 
teum,  have  produced  a  certain  sensation  in  the  horticultural  world  ; 
and,  indeed,  when  they  are  under  good  treatment,  one  can  easily  take 
them  for  showy  Monocotyledous.  A  few  years  ago,  the  Emperor  of 
the  Brazils  was  very  much  surprised  when  he  was  informed  that  they 
belonged  to  the  family  of  Carrots.  The  gardener  of  Cascaes  has 
made  good  use  of  these  Eryngiumg,  and  their  behaviour  is  such  that 
they  are  not  at  all  out  of  place  in  this  select  American  circle,  which  is 
completed  by  a  few  African  specimens.  I  should  never  have  thought 
that  Sanseviera  cylindrica  would  succeed  in  such  an  exposed  place ; 
however  I  was  obliged  to  change  my  opinion  on  learning  that 
two  or  three  robust  plants  had  already  passed  a  winter  in  Cascaes. 
Another  interesting  plant  I  discovered  in  an  African  Aloe.  This 
had  been  introduced  from  tropical  Africa  by  the  late  Dr.  Welwitsch, 
and  was  to  me  quite  new.  In  habit  and  shape  of  the  leaves  it 
resembles  Dracoena  Draco  ;  but  its  colour  is  a  lighter  one.  Its  most 
characteristic  feature  is  in  the  points  of  the  leaves,  which  are  of  a 
bright  coral  red.  Considering  the  country  where  it  came  from,  I 
think  that  it  will  turn  out  to  be  a  good  variety.  At  all  events, 
it  is  a  very  fine-looking  plant,  which  ought  to  be  cultivated  in  all  tho 
larger  collection  of  succulents.  Southern  Europe  itself  is  so  rich  in 
species  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  its  frutescent  flora  offers  so 
much  attraction  and  variety,  that  we  should  have  felt  quite  dis. 
appointed  if  Lusitania  had  not  furnished  a  large  contingent  to  the 
ducal  gardens.  During  our  first  visit,  in  the  month  of  March,  some 
Portuguese  groups  were  really  charming.  The  Leguminosse,  as 
different  species  of  Genista,  Coronilla,  Cytisus,  and  Spartinm,  were 
prevalent,  all  iu  full  golden  bloom  ;  and,  to  increase  the  effect,  Ros. 
mariuus  oflicinalis,  and  two  species  of  Lavandula,  with  their  blue 
flowers,  surrounded  the  yellow,  and  mingled  their  balsamic  scent  with 
the  fresh  sea-air.  The  Cisti,  iu  four  or  five  species,  with  their  white 
and  red  flowers,  had  a  beautiful  appearance ;  and  even  the  commonest 
of  them  all — a  perfect  scourge  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom — Cistus 
ladauiferus,  must  not  be  disregarded,  with  its  large  and  generally 
spotted  flowers.  Empetrum  album,  which  always  grows  on  the  sea. 
shore,  forms  compact  little  bushes  ;  and,  in  the  autumn,  when  it  ia 
laden  with  its  ivory-white  berries,  of  a  sub-acid,  agreeable  taste,  it 
is  still  more  attractive. 

Laurustinuses  and  similar  Plants. 

The  Viburnum  Tinns,  well  known  in  English  gardens,  large 
and  small,  has  not  far  to  travel  from  its  natural  habitat  to 
Cascaes.  The  brilliant  leaves  of  this  plant  are  associated  with  two 
Madeira  inhabitants,  viz.,  Picconia  excelsa  and  Ilex  Perado.  That 
Roses  would  succeed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  I  had  not  expected, 
and  was  delighted  to  find  that  the  Queen  of  flowers,  even  here, 
sustained  its  reputation,  a  great  many  varieties  being  still  in 
blossom,  and  exhaling  a  delicious  odour.  These  beds  of  Koses  were 
bordered  with  double-flowered  Pelargoniums,  and  here  and  there 
interwoven  with  the  violet  tints  of  Polygala  my rtifolia  and  P.  speciosa, 
or  with  the  white  flowers  of  Pittosporum  Tobira  and  P.  umbellatum. 
Brachychiton  populneum,  Colletia  horrida,  and  a  few  species  of  Sol- 
anum  were  remarkable  hero  as  foliage  plants.  Deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs  are  in  the  minority,  attempts  to  cultivate  most  varieties 
proving  a  failure.  Cercis  Siliquastrum,  however,  still  gives 
some  promise  of  ultimate  success,  and  I  think  that  Broussonetia 
papyrifera  and  Celtis  australis  will  eventually  be  acclimatised, 
and  be  nsefnl  iu  producing  refresning  shade,  the  constant  want  of  a 
country  like  this.  Satisfactory  as  a  visit  to  Cascaes  must  prove  to  the 
botanist  or  horticulturist,  it  has  fully  as  many  charms  for  the  artist, 
or  for  the  general  lover  of  natural  scenery.  Hills  aud  vales  abound 
in  this  favoured  spot.  In  some  sequestered  nooks  we  can  hardly 
realise  the  fact  that  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  the  Atlantic  waves 
are  sullenly  rolling  in  upon  the  rock-bound  coast ;  whilst,  from  other 
and  more  elevated  portions  of  the  estate,  the  ocean  in  all  its  grandeur 
breaks  upon  the  view — at  one  time  still  and  unruffled  as  an  inland 
mill-pond,  and  perhaps  reflecting  the  glories  of  a  summer  sunset ;  at 
another,  angered  into  violent  action  by  the  tyranny  of  a  western  gale, 
to  which  the  loftier  trees  must  bend  their  heads  if  they  fain  would  go 
unscathed.  Charming  and  cunningly. concealed  grottoes,  covered 
with  Ferns,  and  bordered  by  purling  rivulets,  abound  here,  a 
Gramineous  vegetation,  including  such  varieties  as  Arundo  conspicaa 
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and  Gynerium  argentenm,  inviting  one  to  rest  awhile  amidst  it, 
whilst  undulating,  well-kept  walks  intersect  the  estate,  and  are  in 
themselves,  a  proof  of  the  rigid  supervision  exercised  over  the 
■whole  place.  Large  plantations  of  Vines  have  been  made  in  different 
places  where  rocky  soil,  penetrated  by  the  burning  snn,  abounds; 
doubtless,  they  will  soon  begin  to  produce,  and  let  us  hope  their 
juice  may  yield  as  generous  a  wine  as  the  famous  Cariavellos.  Olive 
and  Orange  trees,  either  planted  in  lines  or  groups,  join  the  Vines, 
and,  especially  the  former,  consisting  of  young  and  healthy  iudivi. 
duals,  with  erect  stems  and  bushy  crowns,  promise  well  for  the 
future,  though  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  growing  do  not 
correspond  closely  with  those  usually  thought  necessary.  As  regards 
the  Orange  trees,  I  confess  I  am  doubtful  as  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  their  crop.  The  famous  Azorean  Orange  trees  are, 
it  is  true,  grown  under  very  similar  meteorological  conditions, 
but  there  the  trees  are  always  sheltered  by  strong  plants  of 
Camelhas,  Pittosporums,  Myrica  Faya,  &c.,  and  this  protection 
though  very  useful,  is  not  admissible  in  a  place  where  landscape 
gardening  is  one  of  the  principal  objects.  Two  other  kinds  of  plants, 
much  resembling  each  other  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  fruits, 
occupy  considerable  spaces,  and  have  been  chosen  for  the  very  worst 
soil,  viz.,  Ficus  carica  and  Opnntia  Ficus  indioa.  If  the  true  Fig  trees 
attain  large  dimensions  the  stems  of  our  Opuntia  are  forming  the 
underwood  ;  both — principally  when  they  are  laden  with  fruit — have 
a  somewhat  peculiar  appearance,  and  in  planting  them  thus  together 
one  of  the  best  combinations  possible  has  been  effected.  As 
this  garden  is  an  experimental  one  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
Mnsas,  as  M.  sapientum  and  M.  sinensis,  are  to  be  tried  too ;  the 
future  only  will  show  if  good  Bananas  can  be  grown.  Of  climbers, 
which  are  covering  the  offices  and  stables,  I  will  only  mention 
Eugenia  Michelii,  which  flowers  and  fruits  here  in  abundance.  The 
magnificent  mansion  here  is  not  yet  quite  completed  ;  nevertheless, 
its  architectural  beauty  is  already  apparent,  and  the  excellent 
interior  arrangements  remind  me  of  some  noble  English  residences 
where  comfort  is  so  thoroughly  studied.  The  principal  attraction  of 
this  fine  building,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  imme- 
diately overlooks  the  ocean  ;  from  the  sea,  indeed,  one  might  fancy 
that  it  rose  abruptly  from  the  water,  the  waves  continually  beating 
against  the  solid  rock  which  forms  its  foundation.  From  this  stand- 
point we  may  say  farewell ;  for,  with  the  grand  expanse  of  water  on 
one  hand  and  the  lovely  inland  view  on  the  other — -a  view  rendered 
completely  beautiful  by  human  taste  and  energy — we  may  say, 
"  The  works  of  Nature  and  those  of  man  have  here  lent  to  one 
another  their  mutual  charms."  Edmund  Goeze. 

I'ohjteclinic  School,  Lisbon. 


Clematises  in  Wet  Seasons. — In  spite  of  the  wind  and  wet, 
Qiy  garden  has  never  been  so  beautiful  as  it  is  this  summer.  On  the 
whole,  perhaps,  the  Clematises  of  the  Jackmani  type  have  most 
enjoyed  the  kind  of  weather  which  we  have  had.  I  would  especially 
recommend  Henryi,  a  Clematis  which  blooms  the  summer  through  ; 
its  flowers  are  white,  and  measure  7  inches  across.  Thomas  Moore 
is  larger  than  Jackmani,  six.petalled,  and  violet  in  colour;  the 
blooms  last,  individually,  a  week  or  ten  days.  Volutina  purpurea, 
another  of  Messrs.  Jackman's  hybrids,  blooms  incessantly  from  the 
middle  of  June  till  the  end  of  the  autumn,  and  is  the  deepest  and 
richest  in  colour  of  the  whole  section.  Viticella  grandiflora  is  a  rich 
claret  variety  of  the  Viticella  type,  and  well  worth  growing.  These 
last  three  should  be  cut  down  almost  to  the  ground,  or  layered  so  as 
to  make  their  new  growth  push  through  about  4  inches  of  soil,  and 
thus  obtain  new  root-hold  before  the  year  is  over. — Fkank  Miles, 
Biniiham,  Kntta. 

Remarkable  Yew  in  Dorset. — In  Tiik  Gardkn,  of  the  31st 
July,  I  observed  an  interesting  account  of  the  Crowhurst  Yew  tree, 
which  brings  to  my  recollection  a  grand  old  Yew  which  I  saw  two  years 
agoinAllhallow'8Cemetery,St.  Giles's, Dorset.  Thooircumferenceof  the 
trunk,  which  is  perfectly  sound,  is  30  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  tree 
60  feet,  as  near  as  I  could  judge.  It  covers  a  largo  space,  and  I  was 
told  that  it  is  2,000  years  old.  Every  care  should  bo  taken  of  such  a 
relic  of  past  ages.  It  is  growing  on  land  several  feet  higher  than 
that  of  the  adjoining  meadow,  and  the  bank  has  been  cut  away  too 
near  the  tree  ;  twenty  or  thirty  cartloads  of  soil  should  bo  )iut  against 
the  bank  for  the  tico  to  root  into.  It  is  still  in  vigorous  health  and 
condition,  and,  with  attention,  will  last  for  many  generations  yet  to 
come.  Thei'e  is  a  companion  Yew  tree  of  the  same  age  on  the  oppo. 
site  side  of  the  cemetery,  but  it  is  nearly  destroyed  by  being 
smothered  with  Ivy,  which  has  been  allowed  to  grow  over  i't.  This 
Ivy  should  be  cut  away  at  once,  as  the  tree,  havingstill  great  vitality, 
may  yet  recover  llfelf.  1  noticed  in  this  cemetery  the  tomb  or 
mausoleum  of  the  late  Mr.  Corry,  First  Lord  of  tho  Admiralty  during 
Mr.  Disraeli's  former  administration.  Perhaps  this  family  may  take 
an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  these  Y'ews. — J.  L. 


THE  HAIRBELLS. 

By  J.  C.  NITEN,  Botanic  Gardens,  Hull. 
Few  genera  of  plants  contribute  a  larger  number  of  species 
adapted  for  the  deooi'ation  of  the  herbaceous  border  and 
rookery  than  the  Hairbells  or  Campanulas.  Amongst  these 
we  have  great  diversity  of  character  and  wide  distinctions 
as  regards  height,  for  whilst  some  species  trail  so  close 
to  the  ground  as  scarcely  to  lay  claim  to  height,  even 
reckoned  by  fractional  parts  of  inches,  as  illustrated  by 
C.  hederacea;  we  have  others,  whose  flowering  spikes  attain  a 
height  of  7  or  8  feet,  and  yet  all  are  closely  related,  and 
readily  recognisable  by  their  regular  bell-shaped  flowers.  The 
chief  variation  consists,  in  the  depth  of  the  united  portion  or  tube 
of  the  corolla,  as  well  as  in  the  spreading  character  which  the 
five  segments  or  divisions  assume.  The  genus  contains  about 
200  or  more  described  species,  and  in  selecting  from  these  some 
forty  or  fifty,  of  which  I  purpose  in  the  following  cultural, 
rather  than  botanical,  monograph,  to  give  brief  popular 
descriptions,  accompanied  by  figures  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  of 
the  plants  described,  I  trust  my  botanical  friends  will  pardon 
me  if  I  adopt  a  very  simple  and  matter-of-fact  style  of  group- 
ing, one,  indeed,  which  I  fear  Mens.  Alphonse  de  CandoUe — 
the  great  authority  on  the  order  Campanulacea3 — will  look 
upon  as  little  better  than  a  piece  of  gi'oss  vandalism.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  great  variation  in  stature,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  genus,  and,  thereupon,  I  purpose  basing 
my  three  primary  divisions,  viz.,  dwarf,  medium,  and  tall. 
These,  if  not  considered  orthodox  by  botanical  savants,  will,  at 
least,  commend  themselves  to  the  ordinary  horticulturist  on 
the  score  of  intelligible  simplicity.  While,  however,  at  what 
might  not  be  inaptly  called  the  shrine  of  popularity,  I  may  be 
said  to  sacrifice  certain  structural  peculiarities,  ignoring 
thereby  the  basis  on  which  the  true  affinities  of  species  are 
regulated,  I  may  say,  as  a  set-off,  that,  under  the  three 
distinctive  groups,  as  above  stated,  it  is  my  intention 
to  carry  out,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  family  relation- 
ship, and  I  trust  my  botanical  friends  will  be  able  to 
admit,  at  the  close,  that  I  have,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
succeeded  in  combining  the  natural  with  the  purely  artificial 
systems.  Of  this  I  am  the  more  sanguine,  as,  on  looking  over 
the  species,  I  find  that  there  is  more  parallelism  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  use  the  term)  as  regards  Nature  and  Art,  than  I  at 
first  expected  ;  and  that,  while  resolving  the  genus  into  three 
altitudinal  sections  by  absolute  measurement,  no  serious  viola- 
tion of  the  recognised  botanical  distinctions  will  be  necessitated. 
But,  before  I  begin  with  the  individual  descriptions,  let  me 
say  a  few  words  as  to  the  generic  appellation,  in  its  Anglicised 
form,  which  I  have  adopted  as  the  heading  of  this  article — • 
"  The  Hairbells."  Perfectly  distinct  are  they  from  the  Blue- 
bells, although  alike  in  colour;  the  latter,  however  graceful 
they  may  be  in  the  curvature  of  their  nodding  racemes,  possess 
but  little  of  the  fairy  elegance  of  their  autumnal  namesakes, 
whose  flowers,  poised  on  a  hair-like  foot-stalk  of  the  utmost 
delicacy,  dance  and  whirl  in  the  autumn  breeze  with  a  light- 
ness and  loveliness  that  are  enhanced  by  the  scarcity  of 
similarly-coloured  flowers  at  that  season  of  the  year.  Most 
appropriate,  then,  is  tho  designation  of  Hairbell  thus  given  to 
them,  as  represented  by  the  native  type  with  which  all  your 
readers  are  familiar;  so  much  so,  that  even  the  poetic  title  of 
"  Fairy  Bell  " — the  name  recorded  by  some  of  our  quaint  old 
authors — will  not  tempt  me  to  endorse  the  claim  to  which  a 
precedence  of  nomenclature  might  seem  to  entitle  it.  The 
genus  Campanula  is  essentially  a  representative  characteristic 
of  the  flora  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, where,  especially  in  Europe,  between  the  thirty-seventh 
and  forty-seventh  parallels  of  latitude,  it  attains  its  maximum 
specific  representation.  There  are  a  few  American  species, 
several  from  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  a  few  Japanese,  and,  no 
doubt  more  to  follow.  Madeira,  St.  Helena,  and  the  Azores 
contribute  some  very  distinct  types  of  the  genus — so  distinct, 
indeed,  that  they  might  well  be  referred  to  special  generic 
distinction.  The  Himalaya  Mountains  also  furnish  us  with 
several  species.  These,  however,  like  tho  majority  of  those 
from  the  Cape,  being  of  only  annvial,  or  at  most  biennial, 
duration,  lack  the  persistency  of  character  which  is  necessary 
to  give  them  a  title  to  more  than  a  mere  mention  in  this 
brief  outline  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  genus. 
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Section  I.— Dwarf  Campanulas. 

Under  this  group  I  purpose  arranging  those  species  whose 
height  does  not  usually  exceed  12  inches,  and  -whose  habit  is 
trailing  or  fragile,  thus  including  therein  the  true  Hairbells, 
although  they  not  unfrcqueutly,  under  the  protective  influence 
of  a  hedge  or  other  adjacent  vegetation,  attain  a  height  con- 
siderably exceeding  the  standard  I  have  fixed  as  a  sort  of 
limit  to  this,  the  largest  section. 

C.  liedei'acea,  of  Linna3aa,  popularly  known  as  the  Ivy-leaved 
Hairbell,  is  one  of  the  dwarfest  of  the  dwarfs  of  the  genua,  and 
thus  claims  precedence.  The  leaves  are  small,  cordate,  sharply, 
toothed  ;  the  flowers  are  sup- 
ported on  very  slender  foot, 
stalks,  and  are  of  a  pale  sub. 
dued  blue,  but  produced  in 
such  abundance  that  the  green 
colour  of  the  Grass  and  mossy 
sward  among  which  it  loves  to 
grow  is  suffused  withadelicate 
azure  tint,  such  as  no  other 
plant  can  give.  It  is  a  native 
of  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  is 
by  no  means  common,  and 
always  affects  a  damp  springy 
sub. soil.  In  cultivation  it  does 
not  like  to  be  isolated,  but 
loves  the  protective  shelter  of 
other  dwarf-growing  herbage, 
than  which  no  companion 
'  could  be  more  appropriate  than 
Anagallis  tenella,  whose  pale 
flesh-coloured  flowers  would 
harmonise  admirably  with  it.  This  Campanula  really  belongs  to  a 
distinct  genus  named  Wahlenbergia,  distinguished  by  a  special  mode 
of  dehiscence  in  the  fruit  capsule,  which  is  a  little  globose  body. 
It  may  bo  increased  by  seeds,  but  they  are  shy  in  vegetating,  and 
so  minute  that  they  should  be  merely  sprinkled  on  the  damp  soil  and 
covered  with  a  square  of  glass  over  the  top  of  the  pot. 

C.     Zoysii    (the    Narrow. throated    Hairbell). — A    dense    tufty 
plant    allied   to   C.    cenisia,   but   more    compact   in    habit;    leaves 
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C.  Zoysii. 


C.  Waldsteiniana. 


leathery,  ovate  and  spathulate,  quite  smooth  ;  flower-stems,  about 
2  or  3  inches  high,  with  several  narrow  leaves,  producing  from 
their  axils  abortive  flowers,  terminated  by  one  perfect  bloom. 
Flowers,  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  azure  blue  in 
colour,  broad  at  the  base,  narrowing  towards  the  mouth,  terminated 
before  expansion  by  a  pretty  stellate  process,  arising  from  the  in. 
folding  of  the  segments  of  the  corolla  after  expansion.  These  are 
seen  to  be  densely  bearded,  forming  a  mass  of  hairs  surrounding  the 
large  capitate  stigma.  A  native  of  Carinthia  and  Styria.  For  the 
pleasure  of  making,  for  the  first  time,  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
this  charming  little  Alpine  plant,  I  am  indebted  to  the  rich  collec- 
tion of  Messrs.  Backhouse,  at  York,  by  whom  it  has  recently  been 
introduced  into  cultivation.  A  glance  at  the  accompanying  figure 
will  be  suflicient  to  indicate  the  singularity  and  beauty  of  this  little 
gem  amongst  Hairbells. 

C.  Waldsteiniana  (Waldstein's  Hairbell).— Of  compact  habit, 
producing  numerous  leafy,  cymose  corymbs  ;  leaves,  broadly  lanceo- 
late, quite  smooth;  flowcr.stems,  scarcely  3  inches  high  ;  segments  of 


C.  muralis. 


corolla  widely  expanded  and  deeply  divided  ;  the  stigma  elevated  on 
a  long  protruding  style.  A  charming  little  free-flowering  species, 
a  native  of  Hungary,  originally  introduced  in  1824,  but  for  years 
lost  to  the  country,  till   re-introduced  recently  by  our  enterprising 

caterers  to  the  taste  for 
,^..  Alpine     flowers,     the 

Messrs.  Backhouse,  of 
York,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  the  plant 
from  which  the  accom. 
panying  figure  was  made, 
it  appears  to  be  a  free- 
growinj»  cultivable 
species,  and  may,  no 
doubt,  be  readily  in. 
creased  by  cuttings  taken 
from  the  early  spring 
growth,  and  placed  in 
a  gentle  bottom-heat. 

C.  muralis  (the  Wall 
Hairbell). —  A  dense 
tufty. growing  evergreen 
species,  with  small 
broadly  cordate,  irregularly.notched,  bright  green  leaves,  cucnllate 
in  shape,  supported  on  foot.stalks  an  inch  or  more  in  length ; 
but  so  numerous  are  the  leaves,  and  so  dense  their  arrange, 
ment,  that  the  foot-stalks  are  scarcely  visible.  The  flowering 
branches  are  prostrate,  furnished  with  similar  leaves,  but  diminishing 
in  size.  The  flowers  are  pale  blue,  deeply  notched,  and  wide 
expanding,  with  a  line  of  deep  blue  from  base  to  apex  of  each 
segment.  This  plant  has  been  long  in  cultivation,  and  for  many 
years  was  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  C.  Portenschlagiana,  with 
which,  as  figured  in  an  early  number  of  the  "  Botanical  Register,"  it 
has  no  relationship  whatever.  It  is  a  plant  of  free  growth,  equally 
adapted  for  pot  culture  or  for  rock-work.  It  spreads  but  slowly 
by  the  development  of  underground  stems  ;  and  hence  succeeds  well 
when  planted  in  fissures  or  crevices  of  the  rockery.  It  is  a  native  o£ 
Dalmatia,  and  flowers  abundantly  in  August  or  September. 

C.  cenisia  (the  Mont  Cenis  Hairbell),  in  its  native  habitat,  at  a 
high  altitude,  forms  a  creeping  mass  of  underground  stems,  termi- 
nated, as  they  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  by  an  irregular 
rosette  of  pale  green,  obovate,  almost  entire  leaves ;  the  flowers  are 
light  blue,  solitary ;  the  segments  of  the  corolla  expanded,  and 
almost  divided  to  the  base.  It  flowers  in  July  and  August  (in 
this  country  generally  a  month  earlier),  and  is  found  associated 
with  the  Saxifraga  biflora,  and,  indeed,  is  as  unamenable  to  ordinary- 
cultivation  as  that  plant  is.  Grown  in  pots  it  is  decidedly  short- 
lived,  nor  can  I  say  that  I  have  succeeded  much  better -with  it  planted 
out  on  the  rockery.  The  process  of  blooming  appears  to  almost 
exhaust  the  entire  energies  of  the  plant.  Possibly  some  of  my 
readers  may  have  been  more  successful,  and  will  kindly  state  the 
conditions  under  which  their  cultural  success  was  attained. 

C,  garganica  (the  Hairbell  of  Mount  Gargano). — -In  com. 
pact,  tnfty  habit  of  growth  this  plant  bears  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  C.  muralis,  but  it  is  larger  in  all  its  parts.  The  radical 
leaves  are  more  uniform,  and  distinctly  toothed  at  the  margins 
rather  than  crispate.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  irregular  branch- 
ing cyraose  racemes  ;  the 
corolla  is  divided  into  deep, 
narrow,  partially  reflexed  seg- 
ments— pale  blue,  shading  off 
to  white  towards  the  centre. 
It  blooms  abundantly,  and 
thrives  well  either  on  a  rockery 
or  in  a  border;  owing  to  the 
pendent  character  of  its  flower, 
ing  branches,  its  proper  place 
is,  however,  against  a  rocky 
ledge,  over  which  its  masses  of 
flowers  may  hang.  It  blooms 
in  June  and  forms  a  valuable 
plant  either  for  suspension  in  a 
window  or  conservatory.  It 
may  be  readily  increased  by 
cuttings  in  early  spring,  or  by 
division. 

c.garganica.  C.  garganica    var.  hir. 

suta  is  a  hairy  plant  that,  I 
believe,  ought  strictly  to  be  referred  to  that  species  described  under 
the  name  of  G.  Elatines.  It  differs  from  the  truo  garganian  type  by 
the  radical  leaves  being  more  pointed,  and  the  whole  plant  pubes- 
cent.     I  think  it.  however,  as  well  to  retain  it  as  a  mere  variety, 
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the  more  so  aa  seedlings  raised  from  it  are  as  frequently  glabrous  aa 
pubescent. 

C.  garganica  var.  floribunda  receives  its  name  from  its  free- 
flowering  propensities.  It  is  smaller  in  growth — in  fact,  intermediate 
between  this  species  and  the  pi-evious  one  ;  the  corolla  is  less  divided 
and  more  campanulate,  and  the  racemes  more  erect.  There  is  also  a 
pure  white  form  of  this  variety. 

I  may  here  note  that  the  G-arganian  Hairbell  is  frequently 
met  with  under  the  name  of  fragilis,  from  which,  however,  it 
is  perfectly  distinct,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  descrip- 
tion, as  well  as  by  the  illustration. 

C.  fragilis  (the  Brittle  Hairbell)  is  a  glabrous  plant,  excepting 
the  young  branches,  which  are  coated  with  soft  down.  The  radical 
leaves  are  reniform,  on 
longish  stalks,  crenate  at 
the  margins,  of  a  deep 
shining  green,  few  iu 
number ;  the  flowering 
branches  are  lax  in  ar. 
rangement,  either  pros, 
trate  or  hanging  down- 
ward, where  the  position 
of  the  plant  will  admit, 
and  where  growing  freely 
they  attain  a  length  of  12 
or  15  inches  ;  the  seg- 
ments of  the  calyx  are 
rigid,  expanded  horizon- 
tally, and  quite  as  long 
as  the  corolla  ;  the  latter 
is  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter,  more  salver, 
shaped  than  campanulate,  of  a  delicate  blue  tint  of  colour ;  the 
style  is  very  prominent.  Of  all  the  species  this  is  the  best  adapted 
for  a  suspended  basket,  and  it  does  admirably  in  a  cottage  window. 
It  is  more  tender  than  the  preceding  species,  coming,  as  it  does,  from 
the  seaside  rocks  in  the  south  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  It  should  be 
increased  by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  in  spring.  To  divide  the 
plants  is  a  rash  experiment,  and  one  which  will  at  once  suggest  to 
the  operator  how  appropriate  is  the  specific  name.  There  is  a  major 
form,  known  by  the  name  of  C.  Barrelieri,  which  possibly  has  its 
origin  only  in  a  more  vigorously  growing  condition.  If  planted  on  the 
rockery,  a  watchful  eye  must  be  kept  against  snails,  which,  while 
fond  of  all  the  family,  have  an  especial  affection  for  this. 

C.  pulla  (the  Austrian  Hairbell).— Radical  leaves  broadly  ellip- 
tical, light  green  in  colour,  few  in  number,  scarcely  rising  beyond  an 
inch  or  two  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Stems,  foliaceous, 
smooth ;  leaves,  obovate,   almost    entire,  terminated   by    a    single 
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C.  fragilis  i 


C.  pu'.la. 


C.  Cffispitosa, 


drooping  campanulate  flower  oC  a  deep  purple  colour  ;  the  segments 
of  the  corolla  are  very  slight,  and  are  more  contracted  than  expanded 
at  the  mouth.  This,  when  grown  freely,  is  ono  of  the  most  charming 
of  the  whole  group,  its  classical  shape,  its  depth  of  colour,  and  its 
simple  unifloral  character  are  all  special  elements  of  beauty.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Austrian  Alps,  and  is  generally  found  growing  among 
tho  Glass  in  the  high  mountain  pastures,  where  its  tendency  to 
produce  rambling  ground  stoma  is  not  checked  or  limited  ;  therefore, 
if  TJlanted  on  the  rockery,  it  should  have  a  good  wide  shelf  of 
moderately  flat  soil  to  itself  in  which  a  little  peat  and  sand  has  been 
previously  mixed.  This  plant  is  usually  looked  npon  as  a  shy  grower, 
and,  consequently,  is  generally  grown  in  a  pot,  which,  for  the  reason 
I  have  just  stated,  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  its  peculiar  mode  of  growth 


— the  first  season  it  will  do  very  well,  but  the  second  will  bring  disap. 
pointment.  It  may  be  increased  by  hundreds  in  the  spring  by  taking 
off  the  young  shoots  and  placing  them  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat.  They 
will  strike  as  freely  as  those  of  a  Lobelia  and  make  fine  compact 
autumnal  flowering  plants,  but  observe  that  success  depends  greatly 
on  the  vigorous  character  of  the  plant  from  which  the  cuttings  are 
taken.  After  blooming  the  foliage  disappears  and  tho  plant  goes  to 
rest. 

C.  csespitosa  (the  Tufted  Hairbell). — This  we  take  to  be  tho  true 
specific  type,  of  which  C.  pumila  is  nothing  more  than  a  dwarf 
variety.  Its  roots  ramble  very  much,  and  it  soon  forms  large 
patches  in  a  border  consisting  of  moderately  light  garden  soil.  Its 
flowering  stems,  bearing,  when  growing  vigorously,  five  or  six 
gracefully-pendent  light  blue  flowers,  rise  from  a  mass  of  leaves  to 
a  height  of  6  or  S  inches.  The  radical  leaves  are  broadly  ovate  and 
dentate ;  those  of  the  stems  are  linear  and  entire.  It  flowers  in  July 
and  August,  both  abundantly  and  continuously,  and  may  be  increased 
readily  by  division  of  the  root.  It  is  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and 
occurs  pretty  generally  on  all  the  South  European  Alps.  This  species 
is  sometimes  met  with  under  the  name  of  gracilis ;  but  the  true 
gracilis  is  a  native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  correctly  belongs  to  the 
genus  Wahlenbergia. 

C.  csespitosa  var.  pumila,  of  dwarfer  stature,  scarcely 
exceeding  3  or  4  inches  in  height,  flowers  usually  in  pairs  on  a 
stem.  There  is  also  a  white  form  of  this  variety,  equally  pretty  as 
the  blue. 

C.  modesta,  doubtless  a  variety  of  still  dwarfer  growth,  has 
smaller  leaves  and  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  of  Southern 
Europe.  Though  remarkable,  when  first  received  from  its  native 
habitat,  for  its  exceedingly  diminutive  character,  it  undergoes  such  a 
change  in  cultivation,  that  I  fear  it  must  only  be  considered  as  a 
locally  stunted  form. 

C.  Rainerii  (Rainer'a  Hairbell). — A  plant,  though  cultivated  for 

some  years  on  the  Continent,  where  it  appears  to  thrive  freely,  that 

_  has  only  recently  found  its  way 

into   Britain.     It   is  a   dwarf, 

compact,    sturdy    plant,     the 

,„   r  height  varying  from   3    to    6 

inches,  each  branch  bearing  a 

?,  large  solitary  dark  blue  flower. 

My  own  experience  leads  me 

to   infer   that   in   our  English 

climate    it    is    rather    a    shy 

grower  ;     but,    possibly,    the 

plants  I  have  had  to  deal  with 

have  not  been  well  established. 

It  is   a  native  of  the  Alps  of 

Northern  Italy. 

C.  isophylla  (the  Ligu. 
rian  Hairbell)  in  the  fiat  ex- 
panded corolla  and  the  pro. 
trading  club-shaped  pistil 
bears  very  considerable  resem. 
bianco  to  C.  fragilis  ;  but  its 
leaves  are  much  more  nume. 
roug,  larger,  of  more  equal 
size,  and  broadly  heart-shaped,  of  a  light  green  colour.  The  flower, 
ing  stems  are  more  densely  branched,  and  well  furnished  with 
foliage ;  the  flowers  themselves  are  aggregated  together  in  a 
corymbose  fashion.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Italian  Alps,  where  it 
grows  abundantly  in  fissures  of  the  calcareous  rocks.  Though  May 
and  Juno  may  be  said  to  be  its  right  period  for  blooming,  it  may  be, 
owing  to  injury  from  snails  in  its  early  growth,  found  equally  gay 
in  August  and  September.  After  blooming,  its  stems  lose  all  their 
leaves,  and  it  appears  then  to  enjoy  a  period  of  complete  rest.  It 
was  originally  named  C.  floribunda,  but  the  name  I  have  adopted  has 
the  right  of  priority.     There  is  also  a  pretty  white  variety. 

C.  turbinata  (the  Vase-like  Hairbell)  is  a  dwarf  compact, 
growing  plant  with  deltoid  leaves,  crispate  and  notched  along  the 
margins,  of  a  greyish-green,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  covering  of 
short  rigid  hairs.  In  the  true  typical  species,  the  flowers  are  borne 
singly  on  naked  stems,  about  G  inches  long  ;  they  are  upright,  widely 
expanded,  of  a  deep  shade  of  blue,  and  fully  IJ  inch  across.  The 
flowering  extends  over  the  months  of  June  and  July,  in  a  continuous 
succession  ;  and,  if  the  plant  bo  cut  back,  a  second  autumnal  bloom- 
ing not  unfrequently  follows.  It  ia  a  native  of  tho  mountains  in 
Transylvania,  and  is  of  comparatively  recent  introduction  ;  a  charm, 
ing  plant,  well  adapted  for  either  border  or  rock  calture.  Though 
perfectly  distinct  from  the  Carpathian  Bell-flower  in  its  normal  state, 
if  propagated  by  seed,  which  it  produces  pretty  freely,  a  vigour  of 
growth  is  developed  that,  were  it  not  for  its  larger  leaves  and  more 
decumbent  habit,  it  really  approaches  so  near  to  that  plant  as  to 
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render  its  true  specific  identity  doubtful ;  this,  too,  occurs  where  there 
is  no  possibility  of  hybridisation  taking  place. 

C.  carpatica  (the  Carpathian  Hairbell),  an  old  and  deservedly 
popular  garden  plant,  of  lax  free-flowering  habit.  The  radical  leaves 
are  broadly  ovate  and  cordate,  supported  on  moderately  long  foot- 
stalks. The  flowers  are  large,  vasiform ;  the  margin  of  the  corolla 
very  slightly  indented  ;  the  stigma  deeply  trifid,  and  included  within 
the  corolla.  The  flowers  are  on  long  foot. stalks,  loosely  grouped  into 
cymes,  12  to  15  inches  in  height,  erect,  and  light  blue  in  colour. 
Through  July  and  August  there  is  a  succession  of  blooms,  produced 
so  constantly  that  at  one  time  it  was  considered  to  have  established  a 
rightful  claim  to  the  flower  garden.     It  is,  however,  a  border  plant 


C.  turbinata. 


C.  carpatica  var. 


It  is  readily 


of  such  value,  that  no  garden  should  be  without  it. 
increased  by  seeds,  which  are  produced  in  abundance. 

C.  carpatica  vars.  pallida  and  alba. — The  former  is  a  very 
pale  blue,  the  latter  a  pure  white,  both  being  desirable  variations ; 
these,  however,  must  be  propagated  by  spring  cuttings  or  root 
divisions,  as  the  variation  does  not  perpetuate  itself  from  seed. 

C.  rotundifolia  (the  Eound-leaved  Hairbell). — Although  a  wild 
plant,  and  enjoying  a  wide  distribution  throughout  Britain,  which 
renders  it  familiar  to  all,  it  loses  none  of  its  beauty  by  reason  of 
its  familiarity ;  in  it  we  have  the  true  type  of  the  original  claimant 
to  the  title  of  the  Hairbell.  In  early  spring  its  round-leaved 
character  is  fully  developed,  as  then  the  little  tufts  of  radical  leaves 
indicate,  at  a  glance,  the  origin  of  its  specific  title,  but,  as  the  flower, 
ing  stems  become  developed,  these  gradually  die  away,  and  the  leaves 
which  accompany  the  flowers 
are  long  and  narrow ;  hence  it 
is  a  subject  of  surprise  to  those 
who  ouly  know  it  when  in 
bloom, that  such  an  apparently 
inappropriate  name  should 
have  been  given  to  it.  So  well 
known  is  the  plant  that  it  is 
almost  needless  to  give  a  de- 
scription, and  I  will  content 
myself  by  saying  that,  as  a 
garden  plant,  it  is  not  to  be 
despised ;  the  more  so  as, 
Tinder  generous  cultivation,  it 
grows  with  a  vigour,  and  pro. 
duces  a  long-continued  sue. 
cession  of  blooms,  that  render 
its  specific  identity  with  the 
wild  plant,  at  the  first  glance, 
a  matter  of  doubt.  As  in 
most  species,  there  is  a  white 
variety,  but  it  is  generally  of  a  dwarfer  and  more  slender  habit. 

C.  rotundifolia  var.  alpina,  sometimes  erroneously  named 
C.  alpina,  which  plant,  as  figured  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine," 
belongs  to  quite  a  different  section,  botanically  speaking,  .and  has 
not  been  in  cultivation  for  years.  The  alpine  form  differs  chiefly  in 
the  foliage  and  stem  being  covered  with  hairs  ;  the  flowers,  also,  are 
produced  in  a  more  compact  raceme,  and  are  of  a  deep  violet  colour. 
I  have  never  met  with  it  in  this  country,  but  it  is  very  abundant  in 
Switzerland. 

C.  linifolia  (the  Plax.leaved  Hairbell)  claims  close  relationship 
to  the  foregoing  species,  and  differs  chiefly  in  the  absence  of  the 
round  leaves  at  the  base ;  they  are,  however,  considerably  broader 
than  those  of  the  stem ;  the  whole  plant  is  a  more  vigorous  grower, 
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and  the  leaves  are  closer  arranged  on  the  stems ;  the  flowers  are  larger, 
of  a  darker  blue  colour,  and  more  expanded  at  the  mouth  ;  it  attains  a 
height  of  15  inches,  and  flowers 
in  July  and  August.  It  is  a 
native  of  Switzerland,  and  may 
be  increased  by  root  division  or 
seeds. 

C.  soldanellseflora  (the 
Double  -  fringed  Hairbell) .  — 
Whether  this  should  really  be 
considered  as  a  distinct  species, 
or  as  merely  a  double  form  of 
the  Flax. leaved  plant,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  determine.  I  have 
given  it  the  name  of  the 
Double-fringed  Hairbell,  not 
that  its  corolla  is  so  divided, 
but  from  the  appearance  which 
the  protruding  points  of  the 
inner  coroUine  segments  give 
to  it,  reminding  one,  especially 
when  the  plant  is  in  a  small 
stunted  condition,  of  the  beau- 
tifully.fringed  flowers  of  the  Soldanella.  Hence  the  name.  When 
planted  out  in  the  border  or  rockery,  and  growing  freely,  it  attains  a 
height  of  fully  15  inches,  or  even  more.  The  upper  portion  of  each  of 
the  stems  is  well  furnished  with  pendent  dark  blue  flowers,  arranged 
on  a  somewhat  irregularly  branching  raceme.  All  the  leaves  are  linear, 
even  those  which  spring  from  the  root,  which  scarcely  at  all  exceeds 
in  breadth  those  of  the  flowering  stems.     This  plant  was  originally 
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introduced  from  the  Continent ;  but  whether  found  wild  or  originating 
as  a  garden  sport  I  cannot  say. 

C.  rliomboidea  (the  Rhomboid-leaved  Hairbell) . — The  broadest, 
leaved  of  this  very  distinct  section  ;  it  has  simple  erect  stems  and 
scarcely  any  radical  leaves,  those  of  the  stem  being  ovate,  slightly 
serrated,  and  covered  with  a  short  pubescence.  The  flowers  are  pale 
blue,  slightly  contracted  at  the  mouth,  and  remarkable  for  their  wide- 
spreading,  narrow,  calycine  segments ;  they  usually  hang  along  one 
side  of  the  flowering  stem,  the 
foot-stalks,  being  unequal  in 
length,  giving  them  a  graceful 
irregularity.  It  is  a  native  of 
mountainous  districts  through- 
out Europe,  and  flowers  in  May 
and  June.  Closely  allied  to  this, 
but  much  more  abundantly  flori- 
ferous,  is  C.  tenella.  This  is 
readily  distinguished  in  its  true 
character  by  the  brown  colour 
of  its  young  shoots  and  leaves, 
which  are  almost  of  a  coppery 
hue.  It  is  of  a  straggling  habit, 
has  narrower  leaves  than  the  last 
species,  irregularly  notched  at 
the  margins,  and  produces  its 
deep  purplish-blue  flowers  in 
June  and  July.  It  should  be 
grown  from  cuttings,  as  it  is 
liable  to  sport  from  seed.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  in  northern 
Europe,  and  not  very  frequent  in  cultivation. 

C.  Iiangsdorfiaana  (Langsdorff's  Hairbell). — Though  a  pigmy  in 
stature  as  compared  with  rhomboidea,  there  appears  to  be  sufficient 
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relationship  between  the  two  species  as  to  warrant  us  in  placing 
them  in  Juxtaposition.  In  this  we  have  a  plant  scarcely  exceeding 
4  inches  in  height,  with 
lanceolate  leaves,  broader  at 
the  base  than  on  the  stem, 
each  leaf  being  distinctly- 
serrated.  The  flowers  are 
borne  singly,  nearly  pendent ; 
the  corolla  is  blue,  widely 
expanded,  with  the  segments 
pretty  deeply  cut.  It  is 
rather  a  shy  grower,  and  does 
not  increase  rapidly  at  the 
root ;  but,  no  doubt,  cuttings 
made  from  the  early  spring 
growth  would  strike  freely. 
It  has  been  recently  intro- 
duced  from  Russia,  we  be- 
lieve, by  Messrs.  Baothouse. 

C.  coUina  (the  Sage- 
leaved  Hairbell)  is  a  very 
distinct  species,  with  a  creep, 
ing-root  habit,  sending  up 
stems  to  a  height  of  12  or  15 
inches,  each  stem  provided 
with  a  few  narrow  leaves, 
from  whose  axils  the  pen- 
dent flowers  are  produced ;  the  radical  leaves  are  ovate,  with 
crenulated  margins  ;  the  corolla  is  broadly  bell-shaped  ;  the  seg- 
ments  pretty  deeply  cut  and  reflexed,  margined  by  hairs;  the 
flowers  are  blue,  produced  in  May  and  June.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Caucasus,  and,  though  it  produces  its  flowers  somewhat  sparsely,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  a  very  desirable  border  plant. 

C.  barbata  (the  Bearded  Hairbell)  has  broadly-lanceolate  blunt- 
pointed  leaves,  well  suffused  with  hairs;  from  these  arises  a  hairy 
stem,  almost  devoid  of  leaves,  to  which  the  flowers  are  attached  in  a 
somewhat  irregular  pendent  manner;  the  divisions  of  the  corolla  are 
sufficiently  reflexed  to  show  the  protruding  hairs  with  which  the 
interior  is  provided  and  whence  the  specific  appellation  is  derived ; 
the  flowers  are  white  or  a  delicate  blue;  it  is  a  native  of  the  Alps, 
and  ripens  its  seed  freely,  by  which  means  it  may  readily  be  increased. 
It  is  a  good  distinct  species. 

C.  thyrsoidea  (the  Dense.spiked  Hairbell)  claims  a  relationship 
to  the  previous  species,  from  which  the  dense  arrangement  of  its 
yellowish.green  flowers  amply 
distinguishes  it,  as  also  the 
absenceof  the  bearded  append- 
age. This  plant  is  a  biennial, 
producing  during  the  first  year 
a  rosette  of  numerous  sessile, 
broadly  lanceolate,  or  lingn. 
late  leaves,  sparsely  covered 
with  rigid  hairs  ;  from  this 
rosette  rises  the  following 
year,  or  it  may  be  the  year 
after,  a  foliaceous  spike  of 
densely-arranged  floivers,  re- 
minding one,  in  fact,  of  a 
bottle  brush,  and  terminated 
by  a  single  flower,  which  is 
the  very  first  to  expand,  thus 
showing  unmistakeably  the 
true  cymose  character  of  the 

inflorescence     in      the     Cam.  C.  collina. 

panula.       After    flowering   in 

favourable  seasons  it  will  ripen  seeds,  but  so  densely  packed  is  the 
mass  of  bloom  that  a  couple  of  consecutive  wet  days  rot  the  stem, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  seed  harvest  vanishes  ;  failing  this,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  propagating  it  by  cuttings  or  division.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Alps,  where  its  peculiar  growth  makes  it  a  somewhat  remark, 
able  object. 

C.  punctata  (the  Spotted  Hairbell)  is  of  creeping  habit,  and, 
like  many  siaiilar  creeping  plants,  difficult  to  get  established,  but 
when  once  so,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  keep  within  bounds.  Its 
leaves  are  rough,  broadly  cordate,  supported  on  good  long  stalks  ; 
from  amid  the  mass  of  foliage  rise  the  flovver-stems  to  a  height  of  8 
or  9  inches,  each  stem  carrying  two  or  three  pendent  milk.whito 
flowers,  fully  2  inches  long;  the  spotted  character,  though  slightly 
noticeable  externally,  is,  however,  not  thoroughly  reccgnised  until 
the  flower  is  lifted  up,  when  its  interior  is  found  to  bo  mottled 
all  over.  It  is  a  native  of  the  eastern  districts  of  Siberia,  and 
blooms   in   July.      It  does    not    produce    seeds,   but    its   creeping 
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propensities,  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  renders  its  non. seminal 
property  a  matter  of  no  great  consequence. 

C.  Speculum  (the  Looking-glass  Hairbell)  and  C.  pentagonia 
are,  strictly  speaking,  referable  to  Heritier's  genus  Prismatocarpus, 
based  on  the  prism-shaped  character  of  the  seed  vessels.  They  are  both 
annuals ;  and,  when  this  class  of  plants  enjoyed  more  popularity  than 
at  the  present  day,  they  were  to  be  found  in  every  garden  ;  now  we 
rarely  meet  with  them.  If  their  bloom,  as  is  the  case  in  most 
annuals,  be  of  short  duration,  they  are  none  the  less  lovely,  as  may 
be  readily  imagined  from  the  accompanying  figure.  The  corollas 
are  less  canipanulate  in  shape  than  is  usually  characteristic  of  the 
genus.  They  are  both  natives  of  the  cornfields  of  southern 
Europe.  When  I  last  saw  the  former  of  the  two  species,  it  was 
growing  rather  abundantly  in  a  cornfield  in  Yorkshire,  where,  no 
doubt,  it  had  been  introduced 
along  with  the  seeds,  and  it 
looked  as  though  it  was  per. 
fectly  at  home  in  its  new 
quarters. 

C.  nitida  (the  Shining, 
leaved  Hairbell). — A  rigid, 
growing  plant,  both  as  regards 
stem  and  leaves  ;  the  latter 
are  produced  in  dense  ro. 
settes,  broadly  obovate, 
almost  sessile,  from  the 
centre  of  which  rises  the 
stem  to  a  height  of  about 
1)  inches ;  the  leaves  thereon 
are  narrow  and  stiff,  and,  like 
all  the  rest,  of  a  shining  deep 
green  ;  from  the  axil  of  these 
cauline  leaves  rise  the 
secondary  peduncles,  each 
terminated  by  a  broadly 
campanulate  flower  of  a 
deep  slaty-blue  colour ;  the 
stigmas  are  bifid  (a  somewhat  unusual  character  in  the  genus) 
and  project  beyond  the  corolla,  which  is  erect  rather  than 
pendent.  This  plant  is  one  of  the  few  species  that  are  natives 
of  North  America  ;  it  sometimes  goes  by  the  name  of  C. 
americana,  a  species  which  is  only  of  annual  duration,  whereas  C. 
nitida  is  a  long-lived  perennial.  There  is  a  pure  white  and  a  double 
form,  both  of  which  are  desirable  varieties.  It  likes  a  well-drained 
sunny  corner  of  the  rockery,  being  rather  liable  to  damp  off  in  the 
winter.  It  may  be  increased  by  a  division  of  the  rosettes  that  form 
at  the  base  of  the  flowering  stem. 

Section  II.— Medium-sized  Campanulas. 
"VVe  have  now  to  consider  the  second  section  or  those  oE 
medium  development.  Under  this  group  I  purpose  including 
those  whose  height  ranges  from  15  inches  to  '2  feet,  admitting, 
of  course,  that  varying  cultural  conditions  may  reduce  some 
below,  and  increase  others  above,  the  standard  I  have  fixed. 

C.  glomerata  (the  Clustered  Hairbell)  acquires  its  very  appro- 
priate  specific  title  fiora  the  dense  mode  in  which  the  flowers  are 
arranged,  forming  sessile  ax- 
illary groups  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  stem,  which  is 
terminated  by  a  dense  mass 
of  flowers.  The  radical  leaves 
are  stalked,  almost  oblong, 
not  unlike  those  of  the  com. 
mon  Sage  ;  those  of  the  stem 
are  broadly  ovate,  sessile,  be. 
coming  broader  and  shorter 
where  the  flowers  are  pro. 
duced,  the  base  almost  em. 
bracing  the  stem  ;  the  flower- 
ing rachis  is  unbranched,  and 
rises  to  a  height  varying  from 
1  to  2  feet.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  clusters  ;  indi- 
vidually, they  are  pretty, 
deeply  campanulate,  the 
divisions  extending  to  one- 
third  the  depth  of  thecoroila. 
It  is  generally  found  through- 
out Europe  growing  in  scattered  isolated  tufts  in  nearly  all  calcareous 
soils,  flowering  in  June  and  July,  and  varying  in  shades  of  colour  be- 
tween a  deep  intense  purple  and  pure  white ;  the  latter  form  is  some- 
what rare.     In  the  border  it  forms  a  very  compact  and  useful  plant. 
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C.  glomerata  var.  dahurica  is  larger  in  all  its  parts,  and  is 
sometimes  cultivated  under  the  specific  titles  of  C.  speciosa  and  C. 
Cephalotes.     This  variety  was   introduced  from  Siberia  by  Fischer 
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under  the  impression  that  it  was  a  distinct  species,  but,  in  cultiva- 
tion  it  proves  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  verj'  showy  variety. 

C.  sarmatica  (the  Sarmatian  IIairbell),afree-growingherbaceou3 
plant,  the  whole  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  a  moderately  dense 
pubescence,  which  gives  it  a  greyish  aspect;  the  radical  leaves  are 
cordately  hastate,  irregularly  notched,  and  undulate  at  the  margins, 
'^supported  on  foot-stalks  fully 
3  inches  long ;  the  cauline 
leaves  are  lanceolate-acuminate, 
sharply  serrated,  and  slightly 
decnrrent  down  the  sides  of 
the  short  petioles  ;  the  flower, 
stems  rise  to  a  height  of  about 
2  feet,  furnished  with  flowers 
through  almost  their  entire 
length;  the  lower  blooms  are 
supported  singly  on  longish 
foot-stalks,  the  upper  ones  are 
almost  sessile;  the  tube  of  the 
cal^'x  is  covered  with  a  dense 
pubescence,  and  the  divisions, 
which  are  broad  and  extend  to 
nearly  half  the  length  of  the 
corolla,  are  green ;  the  corolla 
is  campanulate,  divided  nearly 
half-way  down  ;  the  segments 
widely  expanded,  but  not  recurved  ;  the  colour  is  alight  blue  It  is  a 
native  of  the  rocky  sub-Alpine  regions  of  the  Caucasus,  where,  owing 
to  the  weight  of  the  masses  of  flowers  it  produces,  it  not  unfrequently 
assumes  a  decumbent  growth,  a  habit  which  we  hnd  holds  good  in 
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C.  sarmatica.  C.  Medium. 

cnltivation  ;  hence  it  requires  the  help  of  a  stake  to  guide  its  early 
growth.  It  flowers  in  July  and  August,  and  increases  readily  from 
seedj  which  come  perfectly  true.     Synonymous  with  this  species  is 
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C.  gummifera,  whose  only  distinction  is  apparently  slightly  narrower 
leaves. 

C.  Medium  (the  Canterbury  Bell),  an  old  familiar  biennial 
that  has  long  held  a  deservedly  popular  position  in  our  gardens;  it 
produces  the  first  year  an  irregular  group  of  rough,  oblong,  hairy 
leaves,  crowning  a  thick  fleshy  root ;  the  following  season  from  the 
centre  of  these  rises  to  a  height  of  about  2  feet,  a  broadly-branching, 
panicled,  foliaceous  cyme  of  pyramidal  form  ;  the  flowers  are  large, 
perhaps  the  largest  of  the  genus,  pendent,  produced  regularly  over 
the  entire  pyramidal  mass ;  they  vary  in  colour  through  shades  of  soft 
blue  and  purplish-blue  to  a  deep  iudigo-blue.  Besides  these,  we  have 
some  forms  that  assume  a  semi-double  character,  owing  to  a  sort  of 
dtduplication  of  the  corolla.  In  order  to  secure  its  permanent  beauty 
in  the  garden  a  pinch  of  seed  ought 
to  be  sown  every  year,  and  bedded 
out  in  the  reserve  garden,  to  be 
finally  removed  to  the  blooming 
border  the  following  spring.  The 
more  carefully  they  are  isolated, 
and  the  more  vigorously  they  are 
grown  when  young,  the  finer  will  be 
the  plants  the  following  season.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  margin  of  woods 
in  Germany,  and  blooms  in  July 
and  August.  It  is  also  known  as  the 
Coventry  Bell,  and  the  specific  name 
Medium  is  the  old  generic  name 
given  to  it,  I  believe,  by  Dodona;ug. 
C.  primulseflora  (the  Prim, 
rose-flowered  Hairbell). — With  all 
due  deference  to  De  Candolle,  by 
whom  this  plant  was  originally 
described,  I  fail  to  see  any  resem. 
blance  to  the  blossom,  of  the  Prim, 
rose,  as  the  specific  name  would  lead  one  to  infer,  in  the  flowers  of 
this  Campanula.  Between  its  leaves  and  those  of  the  Primrose,  or, 
rather,  some  of  our  coarse.growing  Polyanthuses  there  certainly  la, 
especially  in  their  rough  corrugated  character,  a  great  similarity ; 
and  I  have  always  considered  that  it  is  a  misnomer  for  C.primula3folia. 
Like  the  Canterbury  Bell,  it  is  little  better  than  a  biennial,  the 
flowering  process  almost  invariably  exhausting  the  entire  energies  of 
the  plant.  In  general  contour  it  is,  however,  quite  distinct,  as  the 
stem  of  this  species  rises  erect, 
and  unbranched  to  a  height  of 
2  feet,  from  a  mass  of  broadly 
ovate,  roughly-corrugated  and 
serrated  leaves  ;  the  flowers 
are  wide,  expanded,  sessile,  of 
a  slaty-blue  colour,  gradu- 
ally shading  to  white  at  the 
base  of  the  corolla  ;  both  sta. 
mens  and  pistil  protrude  boldly 
from  the  flowers  ;  it  is  a  native 
of  Portugal,  and  is  closely  re- 
lated to  C.  peregrina,  if  it  be 
not,  indeed,  identical  with  it. 
The  latter  is  said  to  be  a  native 
of  the  Cape,  but  I  strongly 
suspect  this  habitat  has  been 
recorded  by  mistake.  In  C. 
peregrina,  as  figured  in  the 
"Botanical  Magazine,"  the 
corolla  is  a  darker  blue 
towards  the  base,  a  distinction  that  may  entitle  it  to  the  name  as  a 
variety  rather  than  as  a  distinct  species  ;  both  bloom  in  July  and 
August,  and  may  be  increased  by  seeds,  which  they  produce  freely. 

C.  Trachelium  (the  Rough  Hairbell),  a  sturdy  herbaceous  plant 
of  compact  root  growth,  producing  from  amidst  a  mass  of  long- 
stalked  cordate  leaves  (with  their  margins  doubly  serrated,  and 
rendered  rough  by  the  presence  of  short  rigid  hairs  distributed  over 
the  whole  surface)  a  number  of  erect  flower-stems  attaining  a  height 
of  2  feet  or  a  few  inches  more  ;  the  upper  leaves  are  sessile,  or 
nearly  so,  lanceolate  and  sharply  serrate,  gradually  diminishing  in 
size;  the  flowers  are  produced  from  the  axils  of  the  foliaceous 
bracts  in  twos  or  threes,  pendent  from  short  pedicels ;  they  are  of 
large  size,  the  divisional  lobes  widely  expanded,  extending  about 
one-third  down  the  corolla,  which  is,  usually  speaking,  blue,  but,  aa 
in  many  species  heretofore  described,  we  have  the  white  and  double 
varieties  ;  the  latter,  owing  to  the  entire  absence  of  stamens,  retain, 
ing  its  flowers  in  perfection  for  a  much  longer  period  of  time  than 
the  single  one  ;  it  blooms  in  July,  and  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and 
pretty    generally    distributed     throughout     central     and    northern 
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Europe,  where  it  is  generally  found  growing  in  moderately  open 
wooda. 

C.  urticasfolia,  (the  Nettle.leaved  Hairbell),  haB  much  the 
aspect  of  the  previous  species  ;  the  leaves  are,  however,  narrower, 
and  leas  cordate  ;  the  rigid  hairs,  also,  are  absent  on  its  leaves  ;  the 
flowers  are  produced  singly  from  the  axils  of  lanoe-shaped  folia- 
ceous  bracts ;  the  whole  plant  is  of  smaller  development ;  tho 
fiowers  are  either  blue  or  white,  and  we  have  double  forms  of  each, 
in  which  the  corolla  proper  is  much  more  expanded  at  tho  mouth 
than  in  the  normal  species  so  well  represented  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  It  is  a  native  of  Germany  and  Bohemia,  loving,  like 
the  preceding  species,  the  partial  shade  of  woods. 

C.  Rapuneulus  (the  Kampion  Hairbell)  is  a  biennial  plant, 
with  foliaceous  stems,  rising  to  a  height  of  2  feet,  and  thick  fleshy 
roots,  which  were,  in  olden  time,  much  cultivated  on  the  Continent 
as  a  culinary  vegetable,  and  also  in  this  country  under  the  title  of 
Eamps.  FroiJ  the  fleshy  root-stock  it  produces  radical  leaves, 
almost  oval  in  shape,  and  hairy ;  those  of  the  flowering  stems  are 
lanceolate  and  smooth,  as,  indeed,  is  the  entire  upper  part  of  tho 
plant ;  the  flowers  are  arranged  on  the  stem  in  the  form  of  a  loose 
racemose  cyme ;  the  corolla  is  deeply  divided,  and  the  segments  wide 
and  expanded.  It  ia  a  native  of  Britain,  and  extends  across  the 
whole  of  central  and  southern  Europe,  where  it  is  generally  found 
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in  hedge-rowa  and  open  country  districts,  flowering  in  May  or 
June,  though  not  as  showy  as  some  of  its  congeners  :  it  is  a  desirable 
border  plant. 

C.  persicifolia  (the  Peach.leaved  Hairbell).— The  whole  plant 
glabrous,  of  a  shining  deep  green;  the  lower  leaves  forming  lax 
rosettes,  long,  slightly  obovate,  and  gradually  narrowing  down  to  the 
base  ;  stems,  erect,  rounded  ;  cauline  leaves,  few  in  number,  very 
narrow  and  sessile  ;  flowers,  sometimes  sessile,  or,  where  elevated  on 
a  peduncle,  closely  adpreased  to  the  main  stem,  giving  it  a  spiciform 
appearance.  Theflower8arelarge,fully2inche3across,rathermorecup 
than  bell.shaped  ;  the  stems,  though  wiry  in  texture,  are  often  weak 
at  the  base,  owmg  to  the  rosettes  of  the  previous  year,  whence 
they  spring,  losmg  their  vigour  during  the  process  of  growth,  and 
Jacking  root  hold— hence,  when  in  full  bloom,  if  not  provided  with 
some  artificial  support,  the  stems  lie  about  in  an  untidy  manner.  It 
grows  from  IJ  to  2  feet  high  and  flowers  in  July  and  August— tho 
early  removal  of  the  flower.stems  causing  not  unfrequently  the  pro. 
duction  of  a  few  scattered  autumnal  blooms.  Though  recorded  as  a 
native  of  Scotland  it  is  but  a  very  doubtful  one,  it  is,  however,  found 
abundantly  through  northern  and  central  Europe,  and  appears  to 
thrive  best  and  bloom  most  freely  on  calcareous  soils.  C.  persicifolia 
maxima  is  a  giant  form,  exceeding  the  normal  species  both  in  height 
mid  floral  development,  as  I  have  seen  the  flowers  fully  3  inches  across, 
to  this  variety  the  special  specific  title  of  C.  suaveolens  is  sometimes 
given,  but  magnitude  appears  to  me  to  be  its  only  claim  to  such  a 
specific  distinction.  Besides  both  the  double  blue  and  double  white 
forms  there  is  a  very  interesting  variety  named  coronata,  in  which  a 
sort  of  dilamination  of  the  corolla  extends  backwards,  quite  enclosing 
the  calyx  and  foot-stalk  of  the  flower,  a  somewhat  unusual  sport  in 
the  family.  These  three  varieties  are  admirable  for  borders,  and 
should  find  a  place  in  every  selection  of  herbaceous  plants. 

C.  grandis  (the  Great.flowered  Hairbell).- This  ia  a  decidedly 
distinct  species  of  Campanula,  although  referred  at  fiist  to  a  mere 
variety  of  the  previous  species.  Its  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  some- 
what acuniinate,  the  plant  producing  large  masses  of  barren  shoots, 
each  forming  a  rosette  of  numerous  laxly-arranged  leaves,  growing 
close  to  the  ground,  and  so  rapidly  extending  itself  that  by  the  third 
year  a  small  plant  will  have  covered  with  a  dense  leafy  carpet  a 
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circle  fully  3  feet  in  diameter,  from  which  a  dozen  or  more  stems 
will  have  been  developed  to  a  height  of  2  feet  or,  in  some  cases,  even 
more ;  these  stems  are  foliaceous,  the  cauline  leaves  being  narrower 
and  more  rigid  than  the  radical 
ones,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded  ;  the  flowers  are  wide, 
expanded,  somewhat  shallow, 
and  more  definitely  notched 
than  in  the  last  species,  densely 
arranged  along  tho  flowering 
branch  on  short  foot-stalks,  the 
leafy  bracts  gradually  diminish, 
ing  from  below  upwards,  the 
lower  ones  being  somewhat  de- 
flexed  ;  it  flowers  in  June  and 
July,  and  is  exceedingly  partial 
to  a  slight  shade  ;  the  flowers 
are  blue,  fully  2  inches  in 
diameter.  I  have  never  met 
with,  nor  do  I  believe  there  is, 
any  record  of  a  white  variation. 
It  is  a  native  of  Anatolia,  and, 
C.  grandis.  thongh  rather  a  lax  grower,  is  a 

useful  plant. 
C.  nobilis  (the  Noble  Hairbell). — This,  we  believe,  was  one  of 
Mr.  Fortune's  earliest  importations  from  China;  it  is,  in  general 
habit  of  growth,  allied  to  C.  punctata,  having  creeping  underground 
stems,  from  which  isolated  tufts  of  cordate  hairy  leaves  are 
developed ;  these  are  supported  on  long  foot-stalks,  rather  less 
corrugated  and  rough  than  in  the  species  we  have  just  mentioned; 
the  flower.stems  rise  to  a  height  of  18  or  20  inches,  furnished  with  a 
few  narrower  leaves,  and  from  the  axils  of  these  the  large  flowers, 
almost  3  inches  long,  hang  pendent ;  they  are  campanulate,  with  the 
angles  well  defined  and  the  lobes  obtuse  and  slightly  reflexed  ;  the 
colour  is  a  light  chocolate  with  a  shade  of  blue  in  it ;  there  is  also  a 
creamy-white  variety.  It  blossoms  in  May  and  rarely  seeds,  but  it 
may  be  readily  increased  by  the  underground  stems,  which,  as  I  said 
before,  it  produces  in  abundance.  It  is  fond  of  a.  light  open  soil  and 
a  good  sunny  exposure.  Though  of  comparatively  recent  introduc- 
tion, and  a  really  desirable  plant,  it  is  rarely  met  with  in  cultivation. 
C.  Van  Houttei  and  C.  Biirglialli  are  two  garden  varieties 
that  I  fancy  must  have  originated  in  seedlings  from  this  species, 
the  former  has  the  general  character  of  growth  in  the  typical  plant, 
but  is  more  tufty  and  smoother  ;  the  flowers  are  similar  in  shape  and 
size,  but  of  a  leaden-blue  colour;  it  is  a  handsome  and  desirable 
variety.  Though  I  have  grown  the  latter  so-called  species  for 
several  years,  I  have  been  unable  to  make  out  anything  decided  as  to 
its  history.  It  is  a  strong  grower,  attaining  a  height  in  its  flower- 
stems  of  2  to  3  feet ;  its  large  pendent  flowers  are  smooth,  and  of  a 
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rosy-chocolate  colour,  but  not  so  defined  in  the  angular  character  of 
the  corolla  as  either  the  original  species  or  Van  Hontte'a  variety. 
Neither  of  these  show  the  slightest  tendency  to  seed,  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  confirmatory  evidence  of  their  hybrid  origin. 

C.  grandiflora  (tho  Broad.flowered  Hairbell). — This,  though  I 
give  it  a  place  among  the  Campanulas,  is  properly  referred  to  the  genus 
Platycodon,  distinguished,  amongst  other  points,  by  the  distinctly 
valvate  jostivation  of  the  corolla;  the  flower-stems  rise  from  a  thick, 
fleshy,  white  fusiform  root  to  a  height  of  18  inches  or  more  in  a  well- 
established  plant;  there  aro  no  truly  radical  leaves;  tho  stems  are 
foliaceous ;  the  leaves,  broadly  ovate,  almost  sessile,  slightly  serrated  at 
the  margins,  perfectly  glabrous  and  glaucous,  as,  indeed,  is  every  part 
of  the  plant  j  each  stem  is  terminated  by  a  flower,  below  which  there 
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are  several  axillary  flowers  produced  in  succession,  the  number  vary, 
ing  according  to  the  age  and  vigour  of  the  plant ;  they  are  deep  bine 
in  colour,  almost  erect,  2  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  and  assume,  when 
expanded,  a  pentagonal  rather  than  a  circular  form;  in  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  bud  before  expansion,  broad  at  the  top  and  narrowing  to 
the  base  of  the  flower,  has  originated  its  popular  appellation  of  the 
Balloon-flower.  In  this  country  it  seeds  but  rarely  ;  in  this  respect, 
however,  the  sunnier  clime  of  the  Continent  is  more  favourable  to  it, 
but,  be  it  remembered  that,  as  it  is  a  long-lived  perennial  plant,  it 
requires  three  years  at  least  to  attain  its  full  development  from  seed. 
It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  when  grown  in  this  country  ought  to 
have  a  well-drained  position  in  the  rockery,  with  a  sunny  aspect  ; 
its  fleshy  roots  are  liable  otherwise  to  rot  off  at  the  crown  during  the 
winter,  thus  destroying  the  possibility  of  growth,  as,  unlike  many  of 
the  Campanulas,  its  roots  appear  to  have  no  power  to  develop  adven. 
titious  buds.  There  is  a  white  variety,  but,  as  yet,  exceedingly  rare 
in  cultivation. 

C.  Vidalii  (Captain  Tidal's  Hairbell). — A  very  singular  semi, 
shrubby  form  of  the  Campanulas,  introduced  some  years  ago  from  the 
Azores.  The  stems  are  woody  and  slightly  gouty  in  character  ;  the 
leaves,  light  green,  fleshy,  long,  narrow,  and  perfectly  smooth  and 
shining,  slightly  notched  along  the  margins.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  loose  panicles,  which  rise  above  the  shrubby  base  of  the 
plant  to  a  height  of  2  feet  or  more  ;  they  are  white,  with  the 
slightest  tinge  of  salmon  colour,  contracted  in  the  middle,  and 
suffused  with  a  viscid  secretion.  The  limb  of  the  corolla  is  only 
slightly  notched.  In  its  remarkable  orange  epigynous  disk,  from 
which  its  stamens  stand  perfectly  clear,  and  in  its  general  habit,  we 
have  characters  that  appear  to  point  to  a  generic  distinction  for  this 
species.  Coming  from  the  Azores,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  hardy  ; 
yhut,  where  well  grown,  it  makes  a  very  handsome  plant  for  the 


autumn  decoration  of  the  conservatory,  and,  possibly,  may  be  found 
sufiiciently  hardy  in  the  south  of  England  and  Ireland. 

Section  III. — Tall  Campanulas. 
In  the  third,  and  last,  section,  I  purpose  grouping  all  those 
Campanulas,  whose  height  may  be  said,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, to  exceed  3  feet,  reminding,  at  the  same  time,  my 
readers  that  the  standard  I  have  adopted  is  not  an  arbitrary  one, 
and  is  subject,  of  course,  to  the  many  modifications  which  may 
be  induced  by  the  ■varying  influences  which  affect  plants  under 
cultivation. 

C.  bononiensis  (the  Bologna  Hairbell). —  A  very  distinct 
upright  growing  species.  The  flower.stems  which  rise  to  a  height  of 
3  feet  or  more,  spring  from  a  dense,  compact  crown  ;  the  lower  leaves 
are  ovately  lanceolate,  supported  on  short  stalks,  the  cauline  leaves 
are  sessile,  broadly  ovate,  and  accuminate  serrate  at  the  margin, 
almost  clasping  the  stem.  These,  as  well  as,  indeed,  the  stems  and 
lower  leaves,  are  covered  with  a  dense  soft  pubesence.  The  flowers 
are  arranged  in  a  sessile  manner,  in  groups  of  three  to  five  along  the 
flower-stem,  so  dense  as  to  justify  its  being  called  a  spike.  They 
are  of  a  light  violet-blue,  comparatively  small  in  size ;  but  any 
deficiency  in  this  respect  is  amply  compensated  for  by  numbers  and 
denseuess  of  arrangement.  One  peculiarity  I  should  not  omit  to 
mention  is  that  the  upper  or  floral  portions  of  the  stems  is  almost 
devoid  of  leaves  ;  and  hence  the  dense  arrangement  of  the  flowers 
becomes  more  conspicuous.  It  is  a  native  of  France  and  Italy,  and, 
indeed,  of  southern  Europe  generally. 

C.  celtidifolia  (the  Celtis-leaved  Hairbell).— A  most  desirable 
plant,  and  a  first-rate  perennial.  The  branches  rise  from  a  somewhat 
fleshy  underground  stem  of  by  no  means  a  rambling  disposition. 
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They  are  well  furnished  in  the  lower  part  with  light  green,  ovate, 
serrated  leaves  of  considerable  size.  From  the  axil  of  the  upper 
portion  of  these,  the  flowers  are  produced  on  long  peduncles,  in 
groups  of  seven  or  eight,  assuming  in  their  general  character  a 
corymbose  arrangement.  The  corolla  is  deeply  divided,  and  the 
segments  well  expanded,  of  alight  blue  colour.  When  well  esta- 
blished, it  attains  a  height  of 
from  3  or  4  feet,  and  assumes  an 
appearance  differing  consider, 
ably  from  that  given  in  the 
accompanying  figure,  which 
may  be  said  to  represent  this 
species  in  its  second  year's 
growth,  whereas  it  requires 
three  years,  at  least,  before  it 
assumes  its  true  character.  It 
is  a  native  of  Siberia,  and 
flowers  through  June  and  July. 
C.  laetiflora  (the  Milk, 
coloured  Hairbell). — This  plant, 
which  is  of  Caucasian  origin, 
is  very  closely  related  to  the 
previous  species  ;  it  is  similar  in 
habit  and  growth,  but  differing 
in  the  size  and  colour  of  the 
flowers.  In  the  former  respect, 
they  are  nearly  twice  as  large  ; 
and,  in  the  latter,  in  place  of  blue,  they  are  of  a  milky-white 
colour,  produced  in  more  lax  corymbose  cymes,  and  more  dis. 
tinctly  divided  in  the  acute  lobes  or  divisions  of  the  corolla.  Both 
the  species  come  true  from  seed,  and  neither  acquire  their  full 
development  till  the  third  year. 

C.  pyramidalis  (the  Pyramidal  or  Steeple  Hairbell). —  The 
latter  is  decidedly  the  best  descriptive  name  of  the  two.  It  is  a 
strong,  vigorous  growing  plant,  with  smooth,  shining,  broadly 
cordate  leaves  below,  supported  on  long  foot-stalks,  and  dentate  at 
the  margin.  The  flower-stem,  thick  and  fleshy,  rises  to  a  height  of 
■1  or  5  feet,  and  is  furnished  with  numerous  broadly  ovate,  almost 
sessile,  leaves,  from  whose  axils  the  flowers  are  produced  on  peduncles 
varying  in  length,  but  all  closely  adpressed  to  the  stem,  thus  giving 
the  inflorescence  much  more  the  character  of  a  steeple  than  a 
pyramid,  which  the  original  specific  name  is  intended  to  convey. 
The  flowers  are  either  blue  or  white  ;  the  corolla  widely  expanded, 
its  segments  broad  ;  they  are  rather  erect  than  pendent,  and,  owing 
to  the  secondary  floral  branches  developing  their  flowers  gradually, 
and  thus  extending  the  blooming  period  over  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  represented  by  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September. 
This  is  a  plant  that  dearly  loves  the  shade,  and  is  well  adapted,  not 
only  aa  an  ornament  for  the  flower  border,  but  also  for  the  con. 
servatory,  where,  during  the  latter  summer  months,  a  blue  colour, 
of  the  bold  character  and  classical  contour  which  this  plant  presents, 
is  a  most  desirable  acquisition  for  conservatory  decoration,  where  its 
columnar  spikes  contrast  admirably  with  the  gracefully-curved 
lines  of  the  Ferns  or  Palms.  In  general  cultivation,  though  not 
absolutely  a  biennial,  it  is  better  to  consider  it  as  such,  as  from 
seedling  plants,  well  grown  on 
during  the  first  year,  the 
finest  stems  are  developed.  It 
is  a  native  of  Carolina.  It  is 
fond  of  shade,  aud  may  be 
used  with  much  advantage  to 
decorate  a  partially -shaded 
lawn,  provided  always,  of 
course,  that  it  be  grown  on 
vigorously,  and  carefully  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  It 
matures  its  seed  freely,  but 
care  should  be  taken  that  it  be 
not  sown  too  thickly,  as  it  is 
very  liable  to  damp  off ;  and, 
owing  to  this  cause,  you  may 
lose  the  crop  altogether. 

C.  latifolia  (the  Broad, 
leaved  Hairbell). — The  stems 
of  this  plant  are  produced  from 
a  dense  turfy  mass  of  thick 
fleshy  roots  ;  they  rise  to  a  height  of  3  or  4  feet.  The  lower  leaves  are 
ovate-lanceolate,  doubly  serrated,  and  supported  on  short  petioles ; 
those  of  the  stem  are  sessile,  similar  in  shape,  covered  with  a  short 
downy  pubescence.  This,  indeed,  is  characteristic  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  plant,  except  the  ovary,  which  is  glabrous.  The  flowers  are  large, 
pendent,  with  slightly  reflexed  segments  ;  they  vary  between  white 
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and  bine  in  colour,  and  it  is  certainly  one  ot  the  stateliest  of  our 
wild  Bell-tJowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  generally  found  in 
woods;  it  is  also  abundant throngh  the  whole  of  northern  and  central 
Europe.     It  flowers  in  June,  and  is  a  very  desirable  border  plant. 

C.  macrantha  (the  Large-flowered  Hairbell)  is  considered  by 
some  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  vigorous  form  of  the  former  species, 
but  I  feel  inclined  to  agree  with  Fischer  in  considering  this  a  distinct 
species.  Its  stems  rise  to  a  height  of  5  feet,  and  are  well  furnished 
at  the  base  with  ovate  leaves.  The  vigorous  stems  are  terminated 
by  axillary  clusters  of  large  deep  blue  flowers  of  a  size  almost  equalling 
that  of  the  Canterbury  Bells  but  less  contracted  at  the  mouth  of  the 
tube.  It  is  a  free  vigorous-growing  perennial  plant,  a  native  of 
Russia,  and  perpetuates  its  giant  character  when  grown  from  seeds. 
It  is,  I  believe,  identical  with 
Bieberstein's  C.  eriocarpa,  as  in 
both  cases  the  seed  capsules  are 
covei'ed  with  short  hairs ;  not 
glabrous  as  in  C.  latifolia. 

C.  alliariasfolia  (the 
Alliaria-leaved  Harebell)  is  a 
strong-growing  plant  with  large 
petiolate,  sagitately- cordate 
leaves,  covered  with  dense  short 

hairs,  giving  them  a  grey  ap- 
pearance.   The  stems  are  rather 

more     ascending     than    erect, 

branching   and  foliaoeous,   the 

leaves  becoming  narrower  and 

more  sessile  as  they  approach 

the   flowering   portion    of    the 

stem ;    the  flowers  ai-e    white, 

campanulate,     drooping,      and 

generally  disposed   on  one  side 

of   the     floral    axis,   gradually 

widening  from  the  base  to  the  bottom  of    the   slightly  expanded 

segments.     It  grows  to  a  height  of  about  4  feet,  and  flowers  in  July 

and  August.     A  native  of  the  Caucasus,  and  sometimes  cultivated 

under  the   title  of   C.  lamiifolia.     It  ripens  its  seeds  freely,  and  by 

this  means  may  be  readily  increased. 


DOUBLE  FLOWERED  AZALEAS. 
To  these,  so  many  excellent  additions  have  recently  been  made  that 
they  now  begin  to  form  a  somewhat  numerous  class.  Their  flowers, 
being  more  lasting  than  those  of  the  single  kinds,  are  invaluable  for 
bouquets,  and  they  are  equally  bright  and  diversified  in  colour.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  best  selected  from  among  those  which  we 
grow  : — Albert  Borsig,  fine  double  white  ;  Alfred  Dalliere,  crimson, 
lake,  bright  and  strikingly  distinct  in  colour,  not  very  full,  but  one 
which  should  be  in  every  collection  ;  Bernard  Andre,  rosj'-purple,  in 
form  and  style  similar  to  the  last,  but  somewhat  larger ;  Crispiflora 
fl.  pi.,  a  finely  formed  bright  rose-coloured  variety,  having  usually 
six  guard  petals  finely  crisped ;  Flag  of  Truce,  a  well-known  white 
kind,  large,  full,  and  well  formed,  one  of  the  best;  Lateritia  fl.  pi., 
orange-salmon,  finely  formed  and  crisped,  good  in  size,  one  of  the 
best ;  Madame  Louise  de  Kerchove,  a  bright  flesh-coloured  kind, 
bordered  with  white,  and  occasionally  flaked  with  orange,  good  in 
form  and  size;  Madame  Paul  de  Shryver,  bright  rosy- violet,  very 
full,  and  finely  imbricated  ;  President  Ed.  de  Ghellinck  de  Walle, 
deep  rose,  blotched  and  spotted  with  crimson,  large  and  full ;  Queen 
ot  Double  Whites,  not  so  good  as  its  name  would  imply ;  Red 
Gauntlet,  red,  large,  and  very  showy,  one  of  the  best  of  its  colour; 
Eeine  des  Doubles,  bright  rose,  very  f nil,  and  fine  iu  form;  Rosea 
fl.  pi.,  clear  rose,  large,  and  full  ;  Souvenir  du  Prince  Albert,  rose 
and  white,  good  in  size,  not  very  fall,  but  showy  and  distinct  j 
Souvenir  de  Van  der  Vinner,  rnby.rose,  large  and  full,  a  very  superior 
variety  ;  Victoria  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia,  a  finely  formed  flower, 
rosy  in  colour,  full,  and  in  every  way  excellent.  To  have  double, 
flowered  Azaleas  in  perfection,  it  is  important  that  the  wood  be  well, 
ripened,  and  well  set  with  thoroughly  matured  buds  ;  without  these 
conditions,  small  or  imperfect  blooms  will  be  the  result. 

West  Dalwlch.  F.  T.  Sjuth. 


Morina  longiflora  as  a  Border  Flower. — Morina  longiflora 
is  quite  a  distinct-looking  subject,  and  very  well  worthy  of  a  place 
in  ilie  choicest  collection.  When  small  its  great  resemblance  to  a 
Thistle  often  leads  to  its  destruction  by  persons  ignorant  of  plants. 
It  grows  about  3  feet  in  height;  the  flowers  are  whito  when  in  bud, 
but  change  to  a  beautiful  ro36  colour  when  first  opening,  and  after, 
wards  to  a  darker  shade.  They  are  small,  but  freely  produced  in  the 
axils  of  the  upper  leaves.    It  is  uow  iu  full  bloom. — 0.\o.N. 


EOYAL  GARDENS,  HAMPTON  COURT. 
It  has  often  struck  me  that  these  fine  old  gardens  are  under- 
rated,   and    I    fully    believe    that    this    thought    will    also 
occur    to   any    garden    lover   who    may  care   to    visit   them 
just   now,   and  note  their  many  and    varied  attractions.      I 
say  varied   attractions,   because    it   is   variety,   above   every- 
thing, that  renders  all  good  gardens  pleasing  to  us.     With, 
out   this,    one   soon   becomes   tired   of    a    scene   which   fails 
to  please  on  account  of  its  monotony.     Lovers  of  trees  will 
find  h3re  much  to  please   them.     The  avenues  of  Chestnuts 
and  Limes  in  Bushey  Park  are  very  fine  in  their  way,  and  afford 
abundant  shade  during  the  hot  summer  months.    This  reminds 
me  that  on  entering  the  gardens  by  the  Bushy  Park  entrance, 
and  turning  to  the  right,  past  the  maze,  a  tree. shaded  path  of 
gravel  leads  straight  towards  the  old  kitchen  gardens ;  and, 
midway,  is  a  small  circular  green,  in  the  centre  of  which  a 
thick  boled,  but  low  and  spreading.  Yew  throws  its  sombre 
branches  out  over   the  fresh  green  turf.     Prom  this  centre 
(which     reminds     one    of     the    celebrated     "  Table    ronde " 
and     the     radiating     woodland    avenues    in    the    old   forest 
at    Chantilly),    eight    shady   walks    radiate,    and    form    cool 
and    retired    promenades,     with     a    leafy    canopy    overhead 
which   rustles   in   the  morning  breeze.     The  principal  trees 
here  are  Elms,  Beech,  and  Limes,  with  a  dense  undergrowth 
of  Laurel,  Aucuba,  Privet,  and  smaller  Yews  and  other  Coni- 
fers, the  margins  of  the  walks  being  fringed  with  well-kept 
turf,  across  which  the  subdued  light   flickers   here  and  there 
formingtransientpatches  of  golden.green.  A  few  Larch,  Spruce, 
and  tall  Scotch  Pines  diffuse  a  delicious  fragrance  through  the 
air,  and  this  fact  reminds  us  that  it  is  possible  to  bring  some 
of  the  healthy,  invigorating  fragrance   of  the   Pine   and   Fir 
forests  into  our  gardens,  and  whoever  has  snifled  the  odour  of 
a  grove  of  Spruce  Firs  like  those  magnificent  specimens  which 
fringe  the  upland  lakes  at  Chatswortb,  will  admit  that  this  is  a 
desirable  and  easily-attained  addition  to  our  woodland  walks 
and  drives.     A  few  dark  Firs  and  Pines,  judiciously  arranged 
in  clumps  among  lighter-foliaged  and  deciduous  trees,  will  also 
increase  their  pictorial  effect.     The  view  up  the  Thames  from 
the  river-wall    terrace  is  a  very  pretty  one,  the  river  itself 
being  fringed  with   grassy  banks  and  partly  overhung   by 
Willows  and  other  trees.     The  bedding  arrangements  are  just 
now  at  their  best,  and  are  more  attractive  this  season  than  we 
have    observed    them    before ;    and,    while   the   carpet   beds 
delight  the  eye,  the  mixed  borders  are  well  filled  with  Roses, 
Stocks,  Cloves,  Pinks,  scented   Oak-leaved  a.nd   Stag's-horu 
Pelargoniums,  Mignonette,    Sweet   Peas,  and   other  fragrant 
flowers.     We  are  glad  to  remark  this  excellent  use  of  fragrant 
flowers,  and  should  like  to  see  every  bare  inch  of  soil  in  our 
London  public  gardens  and  parks  covered  with  AVallflowers  iu 
spring  and  Mignonette  and  Stocks,  and  other  fragrant  annuals, 
during  the  summer  and  autumn.     In  one  of  these  mixed  borders 
we  were  rather  surprised  to  find  a  short  row  of  a  dwarf  white- 
flowered  yellow-eyed  Chrysanthemum  in  full  bloom.     Chrysan- 
themums in  July  are  an  innovation  in  the  outdoor  flower  garden 
worth  recording,  and  in  reference  to  this  popular  flower  we  may 
point  out  that  the  large  flowered  varieties  are  largelj'  used  here, 
trained  on  a  south  wall,  where  they  are  very  showy  in  October. 
The    rosy-flowered  Sedum  spectabile   is  also  largely  used  in 
these  mixed  borders,  and  one  or  two  beds,  about  12  feet  square, 
are  entirely  filled  with  this  fine  old  plant,  the  cool  bluish-green 
foliage  of  which  forms   an  excellent   contrast   to   the  bright 
coloured  flower  beds,  and  comes  out  all  aglow  with  its  own 
soft  rosy  flowers,  when  their  beauty  is  on  the  wane.     Carpet 
bedding,  now  so  fashionable,  is  well  carried  out  here  ;  and  we 
sketched  one  of  the  beds  we  considered  the  most  effective,  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  which  is  reproduced  at  p.  183.     The  effect 
here  is  due  to  the  contrast  between  the  rich   crimson   and 
purple  foliage   of  Alternantheras    amoena    and    the    Golden 
Pyrethrum.     The  narrow  lines  of  dwarf  Lobelia,  on  a  carpet  of 
Cerastium  and  Golden  Pyrethrum  struck  us  as  being  a  novel 
feature,  although,  of  course,  the  variety  of  these  geometrical 
designs  which  may  be  formed  is  practically  unlimited.  Indeed, 
if  the  carpet  bedding  here  has  a  fault  it  is  that  the  designs  are 
too  complicated,  tlie  colours  being  divided  into  small  patches, 
so  as  to  remind  one  of  old-fashioned  hearthrugs  rather  than 
flower  bods.      The  principal  materials  used  here   for   carpet 
bedding  arc  the  following,  which,  for  couveuicuco  of  intending 
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planters  and  others,  we  have  arranged  under  the  colours  they 
represent. 

BLUE. 

Lobelia  pumila  grandiflova  |    Viola  Blue  Perfection 

CROISON    AND   ITRPLE. 

Alternatitliera  amabilis  Iresine  Herbstii 

Alternantbera  amiena  Iresine  Lindenii 

Alternantbera  spathulata  Iresine  acuminata 
Coleas  Versebaiielti 


YELLOW. 


Veronica  Andersonii  variegata 
Cerastium  tomentosum 
Centaurea  ragusina 
Euonymus  radicans  variegatus 
Pelargonium  Bijou 
Pelargonium  Flower  of  Spring, 
others. 


Mesembryantliemum       cordifolium 

variegatuiu 
Stellaria  aurea 
Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather 
Pelargonium  Crystal  Palace  Gem 
Viola,  yellow 
Viola,  white 
Dactylis  variegata 

TALE  BLUISH-WHrrE  OK   GLAUCOUS. 
Sedum  glaucura  Sempervivum  calcareum 

Echevcria  seounda  Sedum  speetabile 

Eeheveria  secunda  glauca  I 

A  green  dividing  line  or  edging  is  often  useful,  and  nothing 
is  better  for  this    purpose   than   Tagetes   signata  pumila,   if 


of  Eeheveria  secunda  glauca,  filled  in  with  Sedum  glaucum. 
This  was  also  a  very  attractive  bed.  Some  of  the  beds,  filled 
with  ordinary  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  were  very  attrac- 
tive. One  of  the  best  is  that  which  we  figure,  consisting  of  a 
lai-ge  block  of  Pelargonium  Bijou,  one  of  the  brightest  and  best 
of  all  silvery-margined  varieties,  mixed  with  Viola  Blue 
Perfection.  This  block  was  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  the 
golden-leaved  Pelargonium  Crystal  Palace  Gem,  then  a 
band  of  crimson  Coleus  Verschafl'elti,  the  whole  margined 
with  the  bright  golden  Cbickweed.  Another  arrange- 
ment, and  a  pleasing  one,  consisted  of  a  block  of  VesuvTus 
surrounded  by  a  double  row  of  Pelargonium  Flower  of  Spring 
and  Viola  Blue  Perfection  planted  alternately,  the  whole  mai° 
giued  by  a  narrow  belt  of  Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather.  A 
similar  sized  bed  to  the  last,  planted  with  Pelargonium 
Beauteous  Perfection  (pink),  surrounded  by  a  broad  "double 
row  of  Iresine  acuminata  and  another  row  of  Pelargonium 
Flower  of  Spring,  edged  with  Golden  Feather,  was  very 
simple  and  attractive.  One  of  the  showiest  beds  consisted  of 
a  central  block  of  Bijou  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  Iresine 
acuminata  (crimson),  then  a  row  of  Crystal  Palace  Gem 
(yellow),  another  row  of  Iresiue  Lindenii  (purple),  the  whole 
margined  with  the  woolly-leaved  Gnaphalium  lanatum.     The 
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Flower  bed  at  Hampton  Court. 


kept  well  pinched  or  clipped,  so  as  to  prevent  its  flowering, 
or  some  of  the  dwarf  Sedums  may  be  employed.  One  very 
pretty  carpet  bed  here,  24  feet  in  length  by  12  in  width, 
was  margined  with  large  plants  of  Eeheveria  seounda,  inside 
which  was  a  narrow  belt  of  Golden  Feather,  the  central  oblong 
having  three  hexagonal  masses  of  a  very  dark  purple,  nearly 
black,  Coleus  edged  with  lines  of  blue  Lobelia  and  Golden 
Feather.  Around  these  hexagonal  clumps  were  others  cut  in 
half  by  the  margins  of  the  bed,  and  these  were  filled  in  with 
blue  Lobelia,  the  interspaces  being  filled  in  with  crimson 
Alternanthe.'-a,  edged  with  a  line  of  green  Tagetes.  The 
design  or  dividing  lines  in  this  bed  were  drawn  with  a  double 
row  of  Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather;  and,  altogether,  this 
arrangement,  although  complicated  and  rather  difficult  to 
make  plain  by  description,  was  very  effective  as  seen  under  a 
bright  sun,  surrounded  by  bright  green  turf.  Another  bed  had 
three  six-rayed  stars  of  crimson  Alternantbera  down  the 
centre,  the  interstices  between  those  stars  and  the  marcin 
being  planted  with  diagonal  oblongs  and  triangles  of  Eeheveria 
secunda,  golden  variegated  Mesembryanthemum,  and  bright 
red  Alternantbera,  the  whole  being  margined  with  lines  of 
Lobelia  pumila,  crimson  Alternantbera,  and  a  single  outer  line 


centre  of  another  of  these  block  beds,  planted  with  Bijou 
Pelargonium  and  the  silvery  Dactylis  variegata,  was  very 
bright ;  and  the  same  arrangement,  with  the  addition  of  Viola 
Blue  Perfection  margined  with  belts  of  Iresine  Lindenii, 
Pelargonium  Crystal  Palace  Gem,  Iresine  Herbstii,  Pyrethrum 
Golden  Feather,  Alternantbera  araoena,  and  a  neat  edging  of 
Golden  Chickweed,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  of  all  bedding 
arrangements,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  permanence,  even 
duringa  wet  season,  when  flowering  plants  alone  areapt  to  suffer 
severely,  ajid  present  a  washed-out  bedraggled  appearance. 
Some  of  the  square  beds  here  are  planted  with  dwarf  or  half- 
standard  Roses,  some  of  them  with  heads  a  yard  through,  the 
perfection  of  healthy  vigour.  One  of  these  heads  struck  us  as 
being  very  pretty,  its  whole  surface  below  the  Roses  being 
carpeted  with  Viola  Blue  Perfection  and  Flower  of  Spring 
Pelargonium,  margined  with  Golden  Stellaria.  The  flower 
garden  at  Hampton  owes  not  a  little  of  its  beauty  and 
attractiveness  to  the  fresh  turf  and  green  shade  by  which 
it  is  surrounded,  while  the  long  line  of  dark  green  Cedars 
breaks  up  the  monotony  of  the  long  line  of  flower  beds, and  the 
tints  of  the  plants  themselves  look  all  the  brighter  owing  to  the 
proximity  of  their  sombre  branches  and  dark  shadows  on  the 
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turf ;  while  the  sameness  of  the  Yews  themselves  is  agreeably 
diversified,  some  of  the  older  and  partially-decayed  specimens 
being  nearly  entirely  mantled  with  clustering  glossy-leaved 
Ivy.  Not  the  least  attractive  feature  here  is  the  vegetation  on 
the  garden  and  Palace  walls.  The  gardener's  cottage,  near  the 
large  Vine  is  half-hidden  by  the  rambling  Wistaria,  which, 
when  we  saw  it  a  month  or  two  ago,  was  a  perfect  sheet  of 
deliciously  fragrant  lilac-purple  flowers.  Even  now,  though 
there  are  no  Grape-like  clusters  of  flowers,  it  is  one  of  the 
freshest  of  all  deciduous  climbing  plants,  and  the  young 
foliage  is  of  the  tenderest  fawn  colour  imaginable.  The 
walls  of  the  old  Orangery  are  draped  with  Grape  Vines, 
glossy-leaved  Pyraoantha,  White  Jasmine,  and  climbing  Roses, 
while  here  and  there  great  drooping  masses  of  Clematis,  rich 
with  the  wreath  of  its  royal  purple  flowers,  is  mingling  with 
the  golden  foliage  of  the  Japanese  Honeysuckle.  One  of  the 
terraces  is  ornamented  with  some  fine  specimen  Oranges 
and  variegated  American  Aloes,  in  large  tubs ;  and,  along 
with  these,  are  two  large  specimens  of  Aloe  plicatilis,  a 
glaucous-leaved  species,  with  smooth  strap-shaped  two  ranked 
leaves.  These  are  the  largest  and  best-furnished  examples  we 
have  yet  seen  ;  and,  according  to  tradition,  they  have  been 
here  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The  long  ribbon  borders 
on  each  side  of  the  palace  are  planted  with  Crystal  Palace 
Gem  Pelargonium,  margined  with  blue  Lobelia  and  Golden 
Mesembrj'anthemum,  the  border  behind  being  planted  with 
Cannas,  Hemp,  tall  plants  of  golden-blotched  Abutilon,  Castor 
Oil  plants,  and  other  sub-tropical  vegetation.  One  part  of 
this  border  is  planted  with  Zonal  Pelargonium  Stella,  in  front 
of  which  is  a  broad  belt  of  Golden  Pyrethrum  margined  with 
Cerastium  tomentosum,  the  back  of  the  border  being  decor- 
ated with  crimson  Beet,  Maize,  golden  Abutilon,  and  strong 
clumps  of  Sedum  speotabile,  the  walls  at  the  back  being 
draped  with  Eoses,  Clematis,  Wistaria,  and  Honeysuckle. 
A  large  bed  of  Tritoma  Uvaria,  and  the  bright  scarlet 
Lychnis,  struck  us  as  being  a  novel  and  effective  arrange- 
ment. In  one  of  the  shrubbery  borders  we  noticed  the 
Buck's-horn  Sumach,  with  numerous  white  feathery  Pampas 
Grass-like  plumes  among  its  glossy  pinnate  foliage.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  distinct  and  effective  of  all  summer  flowering 
shrubs,  and  well  deserves  a  place  among  evergreens  or  isolated 
on  outlying  portions  of  the  lawn.  P.  W.  Burbld&e. 
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SALT  V.  ONION  MAGGOTS. 
Wherevek  Onions  are  at  all  sabject  to  the  attacks  of  the  Onion 
Mat'o'ot  I  can  ntrongly  recommend  salt  as  a  cheap  and  simple 
reniedy.  Soot,  charcoal  dust,  and  similar  substances,  are  often  used, 
and  aro  all  more  or  less  beneficial ;  but,  for  a  dry  porous  soil,  salt  is 
the  best.  In  addition  to  its  destructive  effect  npon  insects  of  all 
kinds  it  creates,  or  fosters,  a  dampness  in  the  soil  that  enables  a 
moisture.loving  plant,  like  the  Onion,  to  withstand  any  sudden 
drought  or  change  of  temperature,  to  which  it  may  bo  subjected,  with 
impunity ;  and  it  is  during  such  periods  that  the  maggots,  if 
present,  aro  most  destructive.  Of  course,  salt  does  not  act  upon  all 
Boils  alike,  and  it  is  only  by  experiment  and  observation  that  any- 
thing like  correct  data  can  be  obtained  for  future  guidance.  I  have 
generally  used  one  pound  of  salt  to  the  square  yard  in  two  applica. 
tions,  i.e.,  one  half  applied  with  the  manure  during  the  winter  culti- 
vation, and  the  other  half  is  sown  broadcast  over  the  bed  in  May,  just 
before  the  time  when  the  maggots  usually  make  their  appearance. 
No  apprehension  need  be  entertained  that  the  application  of  half  a 
ponnd  of  salt  to  the  square  yard  will  do  any  injury  to  any  growing 
crop,  oven  when  sown  indiscriminately  over  the  foliage  of  the  plants, 
as  well  as  on  the  bare  soil  between  them.  I  h.ave  sown  it  broadcast 
over  most  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  have  never  noticed  any  ill  effect 
to  occur  from  its  use,  nnless  the  quantity  I  have  named  has  been 
exceeded.  E.  Houday. 

Rmnsey  Abbey. 

FEVE  DE  MARAIS  BEAN  PODS  EATABLE. 
All  parts  of  Bean  Fiive  de  Marais  are  eatable  ;  for,  unlike  certain 
varieties  of  Peas  and  Haricots,  their  pods  are  not  lined  with  a  sub- 
stance that  resembles  a  sheet  of  parchment  more  than  anything 
else  ;  yet  the  usual  custom  is  to  shell  the  Beans  and  throw  away 
the   pods.      Everyone  to   their  taste ;   bat  I   consider  a   I'cve   de 


Marais  pod,  out  into  small  pieces,  a  delicious  vegetable.  It  may  be 
added,  that  this  method  of  utilising  the  pod  augments  the  products 
of  the  plant  considerably,  the  thick  and  fleshy  pods  often  containing 
but  three  or  four  Beans.  Another  consideration  is,  that  the  vege- 
table used  in  the  way  pointed  out  can  be  gathered  much  earlier 
that  it  otherwise  could  be,  as  the  formation  of  the  Beans  need  not 
be  waited  tor.  Perhaps  prejudiced  people  will  not  take  the  hint; 
but  will,  on  the  contrary,  continue  to  believe  that  the  green  pods  of 
the  Flageolet  Haricot  is  a  dish  worthy  of  being  set  before  a  gour. 
niand ;  whilst  those  of  the  Fhve  de  Marais  are  considered  coarse 
food.  I  am  certain,  however,  that  all  who  make  the  trial,  without 
coming  to  a  foregone  conclusion,  will  acknowledge  that  I  have 
rendered  them  a  service  in  making  known  to  them  a  new  vegetable, 
although  the  plant  that  produces  it  is  one  long  known.  I  may  add, 
that  the  preparation  of  the  Bean  pods  for  the  table  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  green  Haricot.  They  are  soaked  in  water,  stewed  in 
butter,  and  seasoned  with  savory,  Parsley,  and  chopped  Onions.-^ 
F.  BUKVBNICH,  in  "  Bulletin  d' Arboriculture." 


Large  v.  Small  Sets  of  Potatoes. — Having  heard  a  variety  of 
opinions  respecting  the  supposed  advantage  of  planting  large  sets  of 
Potatoes,  I  resolved  last  spring  to  settle  it  to  my  own  satisfaction 
by  a  fair  trial  of  large  and  small  sets,  planted  side  by  side.  For  this 
purpose  I  selected  a  peck  of  the  largest  American  Rose  variety — 
the  measure  holding  twenty  Potatoes — and  on  the  11th  of  March  I 
planted  them  a  yard  apart  each  way,  across  a  vegetable  quarter.  I 
also  planted  six  rows  of  the  same  variety  with  sets  about  the  size  of 
a  hen's  egg,  and  I  found  the  results  to  be,  that,  although  the  large 
sets  had  the  advantage  of  being  the  outside  row,  their  produce  was 
the  lightest  of  all.  There  was  a  far  larger  proportion  of  small 
Potatoes  from  the  largest  sets,  as  they  sent  up  a  greater  quantity  of 
haulm  ;  on  the  other  hand,  those  produced  from  the  small  sets  were, 
nearly  all,  over  the  average  size.  The  crop,  altogether,  was  very  heavy, 
there  being  four  bushels  of  very  fine  Potatoes  to  each  rod  of  ground. 
This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  excellence  of  the  situation,  which 
was  one  where  old  Asparagus  beds  had  stood  for  many  years,  and 
where  the  soil  is  consequently  deeply  cultivated,  and  full  of  sand 
and  decayed  manure  ;  of  the  latter,  scarcely  any  in  a  fresh  state  has 
been  added  for  the  last  year  or  more.  I  consider  that  land  in  good 
condition,  without  being  freshly  manured,  is  far  preferable  for 
Potatoes,  to  poor  laud  heavily  manured.  Respecting  the  quality  ef 
the  American  Rose  Potato,  on  which  such  a  diversity  of  opinion 
exists,  I  think  that  results  with  it  are  entirely  governed  by  the 
character  of  the  soil,  for  in  this  neighbourhood  it  has  nearly  super, 
seded  all  other  kinds,  both  for  cropping  and  quality,  while  the  pro- 
duce from  the  same  stock,  in  some  places,  is  scarcely  eatable  at  any 
season  of  the  year. — J.  GROOii,  Henliam. 

The  Chinese  Yam. — A  plant  of  this  Yam  (Dioscorea  Batatas) 
in  my  ground  (says  a  correspondent  of  "  Moore's  llural  ")  has  already 
made  a  growth  of  15  feet,  and  it  would  probably  go  as  much  further 
if  the  tree  upon  which  it  is  climbing  was  that  much  higher.  The 
Chinese  Yam  is  a  climbing  plant  worth  cultivating  for  ornamental 
purposes,  even  without  taking  into  consideration  its  edible  tuber; 
but  the  latter  does  not  continue  to  grow  more  than  one  year,  as  has 
been  eri'oneously  stated  by  almost  every  writer  on  the  subject  for 
over  twenty  years.  In  my  second  season's  experiments  with  this 
Yam,  eighteen  years  ago,  I  dug  down  by  the  side  of  some  of  the 
plants  in  August  to  see  how  the  new  tubers  were  progressing,  and  to 
my  surprise  found  the  old  ones  were  decaying,  just  as  the  Potato 
decays  after  fulfilling  its  mission.  At  the  time  just  referred  to  I 
informed  some  of  the  most  extensive  cultivators  of  this  plant  of  the 
error  they  were  making  in  asserting  that  the  roots  were  perennial 
and  continned  to  enlarge  from  year  to  year;  but  thej'did  not  correct 
the  false  information  they  had  imparted,  and  hence  the  repitition  of 
the  same  ever  since.  The  old  tuber  of  this  Yam  probably  furnishes 
the  now  with  more  nutriment  than  the  common  Potato  supplies  to  its 
immediate  offspring,  inasmuch  as  the  new  tuber  on  the  former  springs 
directly  from  a  bud  on  the  old  one,  while  in  our  common  sort,  as  is 
well  known,  the  new  crop  is  produced  on  subterranean  stoma  quite 
remote  from  the  parent  tuber. 


Snowflake  Potato. — Ono  pound  of  this  Potato,  cut  into  tliirty-six  sots,  pottoti 
anil  placed  in  the  greenhouse  three  weeks,  then  planted  out  under  cloches — two 
plants  to  a  cloche— showed  signs  of  disease  in  the  haulm ;  so  last  week  1  dug 
them  up  and  got  from  them  49  lbs.  weight. — J.  Marten,  Canterbury. 

One  pound  of  seed  of  this  Potato  purchased  in  spring  has  produced 

69  lbs. — a  return  unequalled  in  this  neiglibourhood,  and  one  which,  I  think, 
will  boar  favourable  comparison  with  any  previously  referred  to  in  your 
columns. — 0.  TuBNBn,  Blytlic,  Workmp,  Noth. 

Karly  in  April  I  purchased  three  tubers  of  Snowflake,  weighing  1  lb. 

H  oz.,  which  1  cut  into  twenty-four  sets,  and  planted,  2  feet  apart  between  tho 
Bets.  On  the  16Lh  of  August  I  lifted  tho  crop,  which  was  quite  ripe  and  free 
from  disease.  Twelve  weighed  14  lbs.,  one  21  oz.,  and  tho  whole  crop  97  lbs. 
They  were  planted  between  lines  of  young  Currant  bushes.— J.  Moubison,  M'mto. 
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THE    AMATEUR'S    GARDEN. 

By  THOMAS  BAINBS. 

Root-pruning  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum  trees.— By  con. 
tinually  pinching  out  the  poiuta  of  the  shoots  of  Apple  trees  they 
may  be  kept  as  dwarf  as  Gooseberry  bnshes,  and  small  trees  laden 
with  Apples  are  %'ery  interesting,  and  are  suitable  for  some  situations  ; 
but  thus  to  induce  a  diminutive  habit  of  growth  entails  continual 
watchfulness,  aud  is  simply  beginning  at  the  wrong  ond — reducing 
the  strength  of  the  trees  by  removal  of  the  leaves  instead  of 
curtailing  the  root-power,  whence  the  superlluous  vigour  springs. 
Where  very  small  Apple  trees  are  required  they  should  bo  procured 
grafted  on  the  French  Paradise  stock,  which  in  a  small  state  is 
favourable  to  the  production  of 
fruit.  Trees  worked  on  stocks  of 
this  kind  can  be  kept  to  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  Currant  bush  and 
yet  bear  fine  large  fruit.  They 
are  very  suitable  tor  amateurs' 
gardens  of  small  extent.  They 
also  come  into  bearing  in  a  very 
short  time  after  planting — gene- 
rally the  second  year,  if  well 
managed ;  but,  where  there  ia  a 
large  demand  for  Apples,  full- 
grown  standard  trees  are  re. 
quired.  These  should  only  receive 
as  much  pruning  as  will  keep  the 
branches  from  becoming  crowded 
and  admit  light  and  air  to  the 
fruit.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the 
orchard  culture  of  both  Apples 
and  Pears;  but,  in  large  kitchen 
gardens,  where  it  is  usual  to  grow 
these  fruits  on  the  margins  of 
the  walks,  full-sized  trees  are  not 
admissible,  as  they  overhang  other 
crops,  and,  by  their  shade  and  ex- 
clusion of  air,  seriously  injure 
vegetables  of  all  kinds.  This  is 
still  more  apparent  in  amateurs' 
gardens,  even  when  these  are  of 
considerable  size  ;  but  it  is  in 
such  situations  that  root-pruned 
trees  are  the  moat  suitable. 
Dwarf  Apples  (that  is,  trees  which 
have  little  length  of  clear  stem, 
but  which  are  grafted  at  a  short 
distance  above  the  ground)  are 
the  best.  In  most  cases  where  the 
land  is  suitable  for  the  growth  of 
Apples,  the  trees  of  many  kinds 
will  grow  away  freely  for  a  few 
j'cars  after  planting  without  pro- 
ducing much  fruit.  From  the 
first  do  not  allow  more  branches 
to  remain  than  will  furnish  one 
tree,  as,  to  let  these  grow  to  be 
afterwards  cut  away,  ia  simply  a 
w.aste  of  strength  aud  loss  of  time. 
The  natui'o  of  the  soil,  as  well  aa 
the  varieties  grown,  has  much  to 
do  with  an  early  disposition  to 
fruit.  If,  when  the  trees  have 
attained  a  height  of  6  or  7  feet, 
and  a  proportionate  breadth, 
they  do  not,  by  forming  a  anfii. 
cient  quantity  of  fruit  spurs, 
show  an  inclination  to  bear,  this 
is  generally  owing  to  over.luxuriauce,  which  can  be  checked 
by  root  pruning.  The  best  time  for  this  operation  is  in 
September,  after  the  summer  growth  of  wood  haa  been 
completed.  Open  a  trench,  a  foot  wide,  on  two  opposite  sides 
of  each  tree,  at,  for  the  size  under  consideration,  a  distance 
of  3  feet  from  the  stem,  this  time  pruning  only  half-way  round  the 
trees  ;  the  trench  must  be  opened  aa  deep  aa  the  roots  extend, 
cutting  them  all  clean  off  to  within  the  3  feet  space  between  the 
trench  and  the  stem.  When  there  are  any  that  are  more  than 
ordinarily  strong,  aud  that  bear  the  appearance  of  having  what  are 
called  tap  roots,  the  soil  should  be  worked  away  underneath,  so  as  to 
get  at  these,  and  cut  them  off,  aa  in  the  case  of  those  that  grow  in  a 
horizontal   direction.     This  treatment  generally  has  the  effect   of 
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causing  the  trees  to  set  a  considerable  number  of  fruit.buds,  to  be 
still  further  increased  the  season  following.  If,  in  the  enauing  aeaaon, 
they  continue  to  make  too  much  growth,  the  remaining  oppoaito  sides 
of  the  trees  (the  roots  of  which  have  not  yet  been  cut  back)  should  be 
operated  upon.  Unleaa  where  the  soil  ia  of  a  wet,  tenacious  nature, 
trees  ao  treated  will  generally  not  require  their  roota  being  further 
interfered  with  for  three  or  four  yeara,  when,  if  again  too  strong  to  be 
productive, they  may  be  similarly  root-pruned  at  about  12  inches  further 
from  the  trunk.  At  the  winter  pruning,  each  season, the  leading  branches 
should  bo  shortened  back  to  some  6  inches  of  the  point  to  which 
they  were  cut  the  year  previous,  until  the  trees  attain  a  height  of 
about  9  or  10  feet.  This  is  as  large  as  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
grow  in  such  gardens  aa  those  under  consideration.  When  they 
show  a  disposition  to  make  too 
much  wood  at  the  expense  of  the 
fruit,  the  roots  must  again  be 
shortened ;  by  this  means  they 
can  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  time 
in  a  fruitful  state.  Root-pruning, 
either  with  large  or  small  trees, 
should  rather  be  accomplished 
early  in  the  autunm  than  later 
on  in  winter ;  it  must  never  be 
attempted  in  spring,  when  growth 
ia  about  to  commence,  or  its 
effects  will  be  moat  injurious. 
Bush-shaped  or  pyramidal  Pear 
trees  in  such  gardens  must  be 
similarly  treated  in  every  way. 
Many  varieties  of  these  fruits  will 
not  bear  satisfactorily  until  they 
have  attained  a  large  size,  unless 
growth  is  checked  by  root- 
pruning.  Plums  do  not  usually 
grow  so  vigorously  ;  but,  to  keep 
them  within  bounds  as  regards 
size,  it  is  often  neceaaary  to  resort 
to  the  reduction  of  root  power. 
One  great  advantage  with  trees, 
managed  as  above,  is  that  the 
manure  used  to  the  vegetable 
crops  grown  near  them  has  not 
the  effect  it  otherwise  would  have 
of  producing  rampant  unfruitful 
growth.  On  light  dry  soils  manure 
ia  beneficial  in  its  effects  upon 
the  fruit  of  root-pruned  trees. 

Flower  Garden. — Go  over 
the  whole  of  the  beds  in  the 
flower  garden,  and  regulate  the 
plants  so  as  to  give  an  air  of 
complete  order  —  a  condition 
always  to  be  desired,  but  that  has 
been  secured  in  few  places  this 
summer.  It  seldom  happens  that 
the  necessity  for  a  good  reserve 
stock  of  any  subject,  at  all  nncer. 
tain  in  its  growth,  has  been  so 
apparent  as  during  the  present 
season,  when  the  eai-lieat  planted 
of  many  varieties  partially  failed 
through  the  cold  that  was  so 
generally  experienced.  It  is  well 
now  to  go  over  the  flower  gar. 
den,  note-book  in  hand,  making 
an  entry  of  the  plants  that  do 
best  and  those  that  fail,  as 
also  to  determine  what  changes 
are  to  be  made  next  year, 
not  only  as  regards  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of  colour, 
but  also  in  form ;  the  latter  of  which  we  hold  to  be  of 
even  greater  importance  than  the  former,  for,  by  a  judicious 
use  of  a  few  taller.growing,  elegant-habited  plants,  to  relieve 
the  generally  too  evenness  of  surface  of  the  greater  portion 
of  summer  bedding  plants,  a  great  deal  of  what  is  objectionable 
that  exists  in  this  style  of  gardening  can  be  avoided.  For  instance, 
if  such  plants  aa  Humsa  elegans.  Acacia  lophantha,  Grevillea  robusta, 
and  many  others  of  slender  open  habit,  are  sparingly  used  in  the  beds 
they  relieve  the  even  surface  without  hiding  to  any  appreciable 
extent  the  colours  of  the  principal  occupants.  The  effect  that  such 
planta  used  in  thia  way  would  have,  can,  at  this  season,  when  the 
beds  are  full  and  at  their  best,  be  better  judged  than  at  the  time  of 
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planting.  Carpet  beds  might  cease  to  bear  too  close  a  resemblance 
to  carpets  if  the  arrangement  was  a  little  more  varied  in  surface,  and 
would  be  none  the  worse  for  the  modiScation.  Whatever  alteration 
is  to  be  made  in  the  ensuing  season  in  these  matters  can  only  be 
adequately  provided  for  by  being  determined  upon  at  the  present 
time,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  necessary  propagation  of  the  plants 
required.  Wallflowers,  Foxgloves,  Sweetwilliams,  Dianthus,  and 
other  things  of  similar  nature,  that  were  sown  earlier  in  the  summer, 
will  now  be  ready  for  transplanting  from  the  seed-bed.  Choose  for 
them  an  open  situation,  the  soil  of  which  should  be  light,  so 
that  when  in  the  spring  they  are  removed  to  their  flowering  quarters, 
this  can  be  done  without  so  much  injury  to  the  roots  as  when 
grown  in  adhesive  ground.  For  everything  of  this  kind  the  soil  must 
not  be  too  rich,  as  over. luxuriance  should  be  avoided  in  all  that  can 
be  injured  by  a  severe  winter.  Put  in  the  plants  at  a  distance  of  8 
or  10  inches  apart :  if  they  are  too  much  crowded  they  get  drawn, 
and  are  correspondingly  weak. 

Chrysanthemums. — These  plants  will  now  have  filled  their 
pots  with  roots,  and  must  be  well  supplied  with  manure-water;  upon 
keeping  them  moist  at  the  roots  depends  their  ability  to  retain  their 
leaves  in  a  healthy  condition,  as  also  their  power  to  produce  good 
heads  of  flowers.  Keep  the  shoots  well  tied  out  so  as  to  allow 
plenty  of  air  to  circulate  amongst  them.  Turn  the  plants  round  so 
that  any  roots  that  have  grown  through  the  pots  may  not  get  much 
hold  of  the  soil  on  which  they  stand  ;  for,  should  this  occur  to  any 
considerable  extent,  they  will  suiier  correspondingly  when  removed 
later  on. 

Storing  Potatoes. — Potatoes,  when  lifted,  should  be  stored  in 
a  dry  place,  and  not  laid  more  than  a  foot  or  so  in  thickness.  Under 
such  conditions,  they  can  be  turned  over  three  or  four  times  at 
intervals  of  ten  days  or  so,  each  time  picking  out  any  that  show 
signs  of  decay.  Those  that  remain  sound  after  that  will  be  likely 
to  keep.  Potatoes  should  always  (but  more  especially  when  disease 
is  prevalent)  be  stored  in  a  cool  and  thoroughly  dry  shed,  where  air 
can  get  to  them,  except  in  frosty  weather.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
they  must  be  kept  in  the  dark,  or  they  will  become  more  or  less 
green,  which  impairs  their  value  as  food. 

■Winter-flowering  Carnations. 

Where  flowers  are  wanted  at  Christmas  and  early  in  spring,  these 
will  require  special  attention.  Stopping  should  be  discontinued ;  but 
they  should  be  cleaned,  neatly  staked,  and  placed  in  a  cool  pit  or 
house  where  plenty  of  air  can  be  given  them,  so  as  to  encourage 
strong  growth.  Before  placing  them  in  the  pit  or  house,  however, 
it  is  advisable  to  top-dress  them  with  some  fresh  loam,  and  to  give 
them  a  good  watering  with  soot-water,  or  a  weak  solution  of  lime- 
water,  to  drive  the  worms  out  of  the  pots.  They  will  also  require 
dusting  occasionally  with  sulphur,  as  they  are  very  subject  to  mildew 
and  red  spider,  from  both  of  which  they  often  sustain  injury.  In 
sulphuring,  Carnations  require  to  be  carefully  gone  over,  so  as  to 
distribute  it  regularly  in  their  stems  ;  and,  after  it  has  been  on  three 
days,  wash  it  ok  with  the  syringe,  and  clear  the  foliage  of  all  dirt  or 
sulphur.  After  the  plants  have  commenced  to  grow,  water  with 
weak  guano-water  or  Stauden's  manure  about  once  a  fortnight. 
Keep  them  neatly  tied  up,  but  not  so  closely  as  to  prevent  the  air 
from  circulating  among  the  shoots ;  for,  when  bunched  up  to  the 
stakes  with  one  tie,  mildew  and  green  fly  often  do  considerable 
damage  before  they  are  noticed  ;  the  pores  of  the  leaves  and  shoots 
get  ganimed  up,  and  the  plants  lose  their  vigorous  appearance.  In 
the  case  of  large  plants,  at  least  three  or  four  stakes  should  be  used. 
If  the  plants  are  well  looked  after,  they  should  commence  flowering 
in  November  and  continue  till  March,  and  old  plants  will  furnish 
plenty  of  autumn  bloom. — H.  G. 

Hardy  Flowrers. 
The  weather  this  year  has  necessitated  a  good  deal  of  extra  work 
in  the  mixed  border  (though  certainly  it  has  been  partly  counter, 
balanced  by  the  water-pots  not  being  required)  first  by  the  unusual 
amount  of  weeds  which  have  been  most  persistent  in  making  their 
appearance,  and  also  by  all  the  taller-growing  perennials  requiring 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  staking  to  secure  them  from  the 
violence  of  high  winds.  The  great  quantity  of  rain  has,  however, 
been  very  beneficial  to  the  larger-leaved  plants,  grown  for  the  effect 
of  their  foliage  ;  and  the  Phloxes  (as  is  the  case  in  a  wet  season) 
have  derived  great  benefit,  and,  I  think,  are  finer  than  usual.  The 
great  flush  of  bloom  amongst  hardy  perennials  is  now  past,  but  there 
ai'e  still  many  both  in,  and  coming  into,  flower.  The  earlier  flowering 
herbaceous  plants  may  now  be  taken  up  and  divided  with  impunity, 
and  the  trimmings  removed  to  tlio  wild  garden  or  elsewhere.  I  know 
that  the  spring  is  the  general  time  for  division,  or  when  the  plants 
are  just  showing  for  their  year's  growth,  but  I  find  my  own  plan 
answers  very  well ;  moreover,  they  are  now  easier  seen  than  when 


they  flrst  come  np,  and  some  of  the  labels  are  sure  to  get  lost  by 
next  year,  so  that  one  is  hardly  certain  of  what  is  being  divided. 
Give  a  thoroughly  good  soaking  of  water  after  transplantation, 
holding  the  can  high  enough  to  dash  the  earth  well  into  the  roots  of 
the  plant,  and  wait  an  hour  or  so  before  filling  up  the  hole  to  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  ground.  In  fact,  the  transplantation  of 
herbaceous  perennials  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  ease.  Part  of  our 
mixed  borders  here  are  cut  off  from  the  kitchen  garden  department 
in  the  following  way : — We  have  three  moderately  thick  galvanised 
wires  (four  would  have  been  better),  with  a  standard  every  10  yards 
apart,  and  the  whole  is  strong  enough  for  the  support  of  fruit  trees, 
if  it  should  at  any  future  time  be  required  for  that  purpose.  The 
whole  length  is  about  100  yards.  At  every  10  yards  we  have  a 
strong  climbing  Rose,  and  between  each  Rose  is  one  of  the  newer 
hybrid  Clematises  and  a  Passiflora  coerulea.  At  every  5  yards 
apart  is  a  strong  plant  of  Hollyhock  (at  the  back  of  the  wires)  and 
at  the  same  distances  asunder  (but  in  front)  is  a  clump  of  Dahlias. 
This  floral  trellis- work  when  established  will  shut  out  the  vegetable 
department,  but  as  yet  the  plants  do  not  hide  all  the  wirework.  I 
hope  in  time  to  continue  the  same  entirely  round  the  kitchen  garden, 
as  well  as  ou  each  side  of  the  main  walk.  I  need  not  say  that 
the  beds  are  well  filled  with  most  of  the  best  hardy  perennials. 
Any  of  your  readers  fond  of  a  fine  showy  plant  should  grow 
Aconitum  paniculatum,  now  in  bloom  ;  it  grows  5  or  6  feet 
in  height,  or  even  more,  if  indulged  with  a  little  vegetable  soil,  and 
it  has  fine  dark  blue  flowers,  which  were  very  freely  produced,  and 
deep  green  shining  leaves.  A.  variegatum  is  also  in  bloom,  and  well 
worth  cultivating.  It  does  not  grow  so  tall  as  the  preceding,  but 
produces  in  abundance  sky-blue  flowers  variegated  with  white,  and 
is  a  useful  plant  for  forcing.  Other  late  blooming  Aconitums,  all  of 
which  are  well  worth  attention,  are  A.  autumnale,  a  fine  stately 
plant  with  large  pale  blue  flowers,  and  A.  septentrionale,  a  kind 
which  grows  4  feet  in  height,  with  reddish-purple  flowers  and  deep 
green  leaves.  A.  lycotonum  is  past  its  best,  but  still  shows  an  odd 
bloom  or  two,  of  a  yellowish-cream  colour.  All  the  Aconitums  grow 
vigorously  in  good  garden  soil,  but  a  little  vegetable  mould  is  very 
beneficial  to  A.  paniculatum,  and  perhaps  to  A.  septentrionale.  In 
many  places  Aconitums  have  been  banished  altogether  from  the 
garden,  from  an  idea  that  their  roots  might  be  mistaken  for  Horse- 
radish, but  they  are  too  showy  and  distinct  to  be  thus  discarded. 
All  the  family  are  most  useful  in  the  wild  garden  associated  with 
Larkspurs,  Peonies,  Phloxes,  &c.,  of  course  associating  them  with 
the  species  flowering  at  the  same  time  of  the  year,  as,  for  example, 
the  autumn  Aconitums  with  the  Phloxes,  and  various  species  of 
Helianthus,  and  the  summer-blooming  kinds  with  the  Peonies  and 
Larkspurs. — Oxon. 

The  FIoTsrer  Garden  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 
In  most  cases  the  flower  garden  will  still  be  in  the  zenith  of  its 
beauty,  but  the  turning  point  has  now  been  attained,  and  it  must 
be  expected  that  a  slight  falling-off  will  ere  long  be  perceptible. 
Continue,  however,  to  attend  carefully  to  all  routine  and  necessary 
operations,  such  as  mowing,  sweeping,  rolling,  weeding,  Ac,  so  that 
order  and  neatness  may,  as  far  as  possible,  compensate  for  waning 
beauty.  Beds  of  Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  &c.,  should  be  frequently 
looked  over,  in  order  to  remove  decaying  leaves  and  blooms ; 
and  all  annual  flowers,  whose  beauty  is  past,  may  be  removed 
altogether,  unless  seed  from  them  is  required.  When  such  is  the 
case,  let  it  be  carefully  gathered  as  soon  as  it  becomes  ripe,  to  be 
afterwards  dried,  cleaned,  properly  named,  and  stored  until  required. 
Where  layers  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  are  sufficiently  rooted  they 
may  now  be  separated  from  the  stocks,  and  planted  in  properly  pre- 
pared beds  of  soil.  But,  in  most  cases,  it  will  be  advisable  to  pot 
a  portion  at  least  of  such  plants,  and  give  them  the  shelter  of  a  cold 
pit  or  frame  during  winter.  Beds  of  Pinks,  Sweetwilliams,  Wall, 
flowers.  Stocks,  &o.,  may  now  be  planted  out  at  once.  Attend  to  the 
various  kinds  of  spring  plants,  with  which  it  may  be  intended  to 
furnish  the  beds  when  the  summer  plants  have  been  I'emoved.  No 
time  should  be  lost  in  ordering  the  various  bulbs  which  ai-e  likely  to 
be  required  for  this  purpose,  while  those  kept  in  store  should  be 
examined  and  got  in  readiness.  The  staking  of  late  flowering  herba- 
ceous plants,  of  all  sorts,  should  likewise  receive  attention,  to  prevent 
injury  to  them  from  high  winds,  &c.  The  various  kinds  of  Chrysan. 
themums  are  very  useful  as  late  flowering  plants,  more  particularly 
the  Pompone-flowered  sorts.  When  large  flowered  kinds  are  used  for 
open  air  culture,  a  selection  should  be  made  from  those  that  bloom 
earliest,  as  they  will  be  found  to  be  most  useful  for  the  purpose.  The 
present  is  a  suitable  time  for  carefully  inspecting  the  arrangement 
of  the  flower  garden  and  grounds  generally,  as  the  foliage  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  as  well  as  the  plants  occupying  the  flower  beds  and 
borders,  are  all  now  in  a  fully  matured  condition  ;  and  any  necessary 
alterations  or  improvements  in  future  arrangements  will  be  likely  to 
suggest  themselves,  notes  being  taken  at  once  for  reference  at  the 
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proper  time.  Very  ranch  may  frequently  be  done  by  jndicioualy 
blending  or  arranging  the  various  shades  of  colour,  in  the  matter 
of  foliage  as  well  as  of  flowers,  the  effect  of  which  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  realise  until  seen.  Bat,  among  combinations  in  flower  beds, 
which  are  generally  found  to  be  effective  and  pleasing,  may  be  men- 
tioned  that  which  has  been  styled  the  shot.silk  bed,  produced  by  the 
admixture  of  Mangles's  silver  variegated  Pelargonium,  with  Verbena 
venosa ;  pink-flowered  Pelargoniums,  with  some  of  the  finest  varie- 
ties of  Viola  cornuta  ;  and  gold  and  silver  variegated  Pelargoniums, 
with  Lobelia  Paxtoni,  &c.  Beds  planted  in  the  carpet  style,  to  be  really 
effective,  must  have  their  divisional  lines,  &c.,  kept  well  defined  by 
repeated  pinching  or  stopping ;  and,  to  do  this  thoroughly  (unless  the 
system  is  practised  upon  a  very  extensive  scale)  requires  but  little 
labour  ;  the  necessary  amount  of  timely  attention,  however,  must  be 
devoted  to  the  plants,  otherwise  this  style  of  gardening  should  not 
be  attempted. — P.  Grievji,  Cidford,  Biinj  St.  Edmunds. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 

Vines. — Now  is  the  best  time  to  cover  outside  borders  attached 
to  Vineries  in  which  Grapes  are  intended  to  hang  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter ;  when  delayed  until  further  on  in  the  season  the 
soil  often  gets  thoroughly  wet,  and  the  benefit  which  should  result 
from  covering  is  never  realised.  Where  the  border  is  thatched  or 
covered  with  litter,  clear  it  all  away,  and  lightly  fork  over  the 
soil  before  putting  on  the  covering.  Thin  deal  shutters,  in  breadths 
of  6  feet  by  12  feet,  make  the  best  protectors.  One  end  should  be 
placed  close  against  the  front  of  the  house,  on  two  bricks,  one  above 
the  other,  and  a  shutter  12  feet  from  this  is  generally  sulfioient  pro. 
tection  ;  the  lower,  or  bottom  end,  should  rest  on  one  brick  ;  thus 
sufiicient  incline  is  given  to  throw  ofE  the  water,  and  space  is  left 
between  the  boards  and  the  soil  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
Glass  sashes  do  quite  as  well  as  wooden  shutters;  but,  during 
autumn  and  winter,  these  are  generally  needed  for  other  purposes. 
Tarpaulin  may  be  used  where  neither  of  these  protectors  can  be  had, 
but  it  is  inferior  to  both  of  them.  The  outside  borders  of  houses  in 
which  the  Vines  are  to  be  started  into  growth  about  November,  should 
also  be  covered  ;  for,  when  chilled  with  autumn  rains,  the  hot  manure 
which  will  have  to  be  placed  on  them  is  long  in  exerting  any  influence 
on  the  roots. 

Fines. — Queens,  intended  to  be  started  in  the  end  of  December 
or  beginning  of  January  to  supply  early  fruit,  must  now  be  kept  some- 
what drier  at  the  roots  than  they  have  hitherto  been,  and  manure- 
water  need  not  be  longer  used.  The  bottom-heat  should  be  allowed 
to  fall  to  about  70',  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  should  be  allowed  to 
circulate  about  the  plants  on  fine  days.  Where  plants  have  not  been 
specially  prepared  for  fruiting  early,  the  most  mature-looking  should 
be  selected  for  this  purpose.  Suckers  of  all  kinds  may  still  be  taken 
off  and  potted.  They  will  require  a  bottom-heat  of  90'  until  they  are 
rooted,  and  plenty  of  light,  in  order  to  ensure  their  keeping  well 
throughout  the  winter. — J.  MuiE. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

The  generally-accepted  belief  that  a  cold  wet  summer  is  inimical 
to  wasp  life  will,  after  this,  require  to  be  considerably  modified ;  for, 
though  the  season  has  been  one  of  the  coldest  on  record,  the  wasps 
are  more  numerous  than  they  have  been  for  many  years.  Not  being 
able  to  discover  the  reason  of  this  myself,  I  shall  look  with  interest 
for  a  solution  of  the  problem  by  some  naturalist  who  has  made  the 
subject  a  matter  of  special  study.  All  kinds  of  fruit,  from  a  Black, 
berry  to  a  Pine-apple,  are  attacked  by  wasps,  and,  though  we  have 
destroyed  scores  of  nests,  trapped  thousands  of  the  insects  in  bottles 
and  hand-lights,  and  tried  the  worse  than  useless  "  wasp  destroyer," 
still  they  come  in  myriads,  and  the  most  effectual  remedy  we  have 
yet  discovered  is  protection  by  means  of  stout  tiffany,  scrim  canvas, 
or  hexagon  netting.  Fruit-gathering  will  now  be  the  special  business 
of  the  present  season,  in  doing  which  too  much  care  cannot  be 
exercised  that  none  gets  bruised  ;  such  work  is  generally  too  care, 
lessly  done.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums  should  be  put  in  single 
rows  on  thoroughly  ventilated  shelves,  and  they  will  then  keep  a  con. 
siderable  time  without  deterioration  in  flavour.  Early-ripening  kinds 
of  Apples  and  Pears  should  also  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  ;  but 
later  kinds,  when  room  is  scarce,  will  not  be  injured  if  placed  care, 
fully  one  upon  another,  and  singled  out  as  room  is  made  by  using  the 
earlier-ripening  fruit.  Should  the  present  warm  weather  continue, 
late  kinds  of  Peaches— and,  indeed,  all  the  trees  where  the  fruit  is  not 
actually  ripe — will  be  much  benefited  by  a  sprinkling  overhead  with 
the  syringe  every  evening ;  the  perceptible  improvement  in  the  con. 
dition  of  the  fruit  will  be  suflicient  repayment  for  the  few  minutes' 
labour  entailed.  Keep  the  shoots  laid  in,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  as 
much  as  possible,  that  the  wood  may  get  brown  and  hard,  in  which  state 
only  it  can  effectually  resist  the  frosts  of  winter.  If  it  were  always 
remembered  that  well-matured  »food  is  the  first  requisite  in  successful 


fruit.culture,  no  effort  would  be  spared  to  produce  it.  It  is  now 
getting  late  for  pinching  or  stopping  back  superfluous  growths  on 
most  kinds  of  fruit  trees;  but  cordons  of  both  Apples  and  Pears  will 
be  much  improved,  in  appearance,  at  least,  if  still  kept  closely 
pinched.  On  such  trees  the  restrictive  principle  seems,  rather  than 
otherwise,  to  have  a  beneficial  effect. — W.  Wildsmith,  Hechjield. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

INFLUENCE  OF  SHELTER  ON  THE  EASTER 
BEURRB  PEAR. 
The  account  (see  p.  54)  of  an  Easter  Beurre  Pear  tree,  at  Enghien, 
which  produced  fine  fruit  by  sheltering  the  tree  with  a  screen, 
reminds  me  of  a  similar  case  as  regards  the  same  Pear  in  my  neigh, 
bourhood,  thus  showing  how  important  shelter  is  to  certain  varieties. 
The  owner  of  the  tree  in  question,  who  was  quite  a  Pear  lover,  had 
some  dozen  or  two  of  the  finest  sorts  in  his  garden,  and  among  them 
the  Easter  Beurre,  but  it  was  as  refractory  with  him  as  with  others, 
the  fruit  being  quite  hard  and  uneatable.  He  therefore  deter, 
mined  to  improve  it,  if  possible,  and,  after  some  little  consideration, 
hit  upon  the  following  plan.  As  is  usual  with  amateurs  in  this 
country,  he  had  a  few  hot-bed  sashes,  under  which  he  started  early 
vegetables,  and  with  eight  of  these  he  decided  to  box  the  tree  up. 
They  were  some  4  feet  wide,  and  he  placed  one  row  on  the  top  of  the 
other,  and,  temporarily  nailing  all  together,  finished  by  placing  one 
on  the  top.  Under  this  treatment  he  reaped  a  good  harvest  of  most 
beautiful  Pears.  Having  thus  subdued  the  tree,  he  continued  every 
year  to  produce  the  Easter  Beurre  in  perfection.  This  year,  how. 
ever,  we  have  had  a  very  remarkable  summer,  such  as  we  have  not 
had  before,  certainly  for  thirty-five  years.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
not  a  cracked  Pear  on  our  whole  collection  of  trees,  and  the  White 
Doyenne  and  Brown  Beurre,  which  have  never  failed  to  crack,  are 
this  year  as  perfect,  smooth,  and  high-coloured  as  in  the  best  of 
seasons.  On  June  10th  G  inches  of  rain  fell  in  twenty-tour  hours, 
saturating  the  ground  ;  since  then  the  thermometer  has  been  below 
60'  at  sunrise  but  six  or  eight  times,  and  then  only  fell  to  54°. 
Many  mornings  it  has  reached  70°,  but  the  range  has  been  60'  to  68'. 
We  have  only  had  one  or  two  days  above  90'  ;  yet,  up  to  this  date, 
we  have  not  one  speck  of  mildew  on  our  hardy  Grapes,  which  are 
every  year  more  or  less  injured  unless  closely  looked  after  and  sul- 
phured. I  attribute  their  escape  to  the  abundance  of  moisture  which 
wehad  early  in  the  season  and  to  an  even  temper.ature — no  actually  dry 
weather,  no  dry  north-west  winds,  no  cold  easterly  ones,  no  cool  nights, 
and  no  hot  days.  Judging  from  appearances  the  Pear  crop  will  be  the 
cleanest  and  finest  we  have  ever  had.  C.  M.  HovEV. 

Boston,  Mass. 


Figs  in  Dumfriessliire. — In  reply  to  Mr.  Robert  Kennedy 
(see  p.  165),  allow  me  to  say  that  my  report  referred  only  to  this 
place.  Having  room  under  glass  to  grow  a  full  supply  of  Figs,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  attempt  their  culture  out  of  doors.  To  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  there  are  Figs  on  the  open  walls  at  Eccles  yet.  Bat 
Mr.  Kennedy  will,  no  doubt,  recollect  how  very  much  more  favourable 
the  situation  of  the  gardens  at  Eccles  is  compared  with  that  of 
Drumlanrig  ;  also,  how  much  warmer  both  the  soil  and  sub-soil  are. 
Regarding  the  climate  having  undergone  a  change  within  the  last  four 
or  five  decades,  it  has  been  asserted  in  proof  of  its  deterioration  that 
many  years  ago  the  Hydrangea  lived  here  all  the  winter  out  of  doors. 
It  does  so  yet,  and  so  does  the  Camellia,  which  blooms  beautifully, 
although  this  is  one  of  the  wettest  and  most  frosty  of  climates.  It 
is,  therefore,  no  fair  example  of  the  climate  of  this  country.  Lower 
down  the  river.  Figs  ripen  perfectly  well. — D.  Thomson,  Drumlanrig. 

Shanking  of  Grapes. — My  Golden  Hamburghs  fail  in  a 
singular  manner.  They  grow  in  the  same  house  with  White 
Frontignan  and  Black  Hamburgh,  both  of  which  do  well ;  but  the 
Golden  Hamburghs  always  fail  just  about  this  time.  Can  you  tell  mo 
what  ails  them  ? — R.  Ruding.  [They  are  badly  shanked,  a  common 
occurrence  in  the  case  of  this  not  very  useful  variety.  The  evil  is 
generally  caused  through  the  roots  being  in  unsuitable  soil ;  but  this 
can  hardly  be  so  in  Mr.  Ruding's  case,  inasmuch  as  the  White 
Frontignan  and  Black  Hamburghs  are  reported  to  be  doing  well 
under  the  same  circumstances.  Some  varieties  will  shank  in  spite  of 
every  precaution  in  certain  localities.  I  would  recommend  Mr. 
Ruding  to  root  out  the  Golden  Hamburgh,  and  replace  it  with  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  which  is  a  good  companion  for  the  sorts  named. — J. 
MuiK.] 

Rivers's  Early  Beatrice  and  Early  Louise  Peaches. — In 
reference  to  these  varieties,  to  which  you  recently  alluded  (see 
p.  146),  allow  me  to  say  that  the  trees  have  had  no  protection  what, 
ever,  either  in  winter  or  spring.     These  two  sorts,  will,  I  think  prove 
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of  great  value,  as  they  may  be  grown  by  cottagers  in  all  the 
southern  districta  of  England,  and  will  materially  add  to  the  supply 
of  cheap  Peaches  in  England.  I  am  told  that  one  man  in  Maryland, 
United  States,  has  30,000  trees  of  the  Early  Beatrice  in  bearing  ;  and 
that  he  has  already  reaped  a  rich  harvest  in  money  from  them.  Now, 
with  some  slight  protection  in  adverse  seasons,  I  do  not  see  why  the 
same  thing  should  not  be  done  in  England. — T.  Fkancis  Eiveks, 
Sa  ivhyuhjeii'orth. 

Gooseberries  on  a  North  "Wall. — One  of  the  most  interesting 
objects  in  the  well-condncted  kitchen  gardens  at  Thoresby  Park, 
nnder  the  management  of  Mr.  Henderson,  is  a  wall  of  Warrington 
Gooseberry  trees.  They  were  planted  not  many  years  ago,  some  2  or 
3  feet  asunder,  against  a  north  wall,  and  trained  vertically,  each 
branch  being  about  4  inches  apart,  and  the  wall  is  now  almost  entirely 
covered  with  them.  It  is  pretty  to  see  such  an  extent  of  neatly, 
trained  cordons  regularly  furnished  from  top  to  bottom  with  fruit  and 
foliage.  Mr.  Henderson  informed  me  that  his  wall  Gooseberry  trees 
were  of  more  service  to  him  than  all  his  other  bushes  put  together— the 
crops  were  bo  certain,  so  regular,  and  could  be  so  conveniently  pre- 
served on  the  tree  till  late  in  the  autumn.  The  branches,  having  a 
considerable  vertical  extension  on  a  wall  12  feet  high,  are  not  disposed 
to  make  gross  lateral  growth  ;  and  the  summer  treatment  consists  in 
simply  shortening  back  the  breast-wood,  which  in  winter  is  finally 
pruned  to  short  spurs  in  the  usual  way. — J.  S.  W.,  in  "  Gardener." 

Watering'  Fruit  Trees. — As  a  general  rule,  watering  young 
trees  in  summer  does  more  harm  than  good,  by  crusting  the  surface, 
without  reaching  the  roots ;  and  even  if  the  roots  are  reached,  the 
relief  is  only  temporary,  unless  the  watering  is  regularly  repeated. 
There  is  a  great  want  of  appreciation  of  the  amount  of  water 
required  for  the  trees  by  those  who  apply  this  remedy.  A  young 
tree  4  or  5  feet  high,  if  growing  well,  soon  throws  out  roots  several 
feet  on  each  side.  If  these  roots  are  only  3  feet  long,  the  circle  of 
roots  will  be  G  feet  in  diameter,  and  at  a  depth  of  only  1  foot  there 
would  be  no  less  than  37  cubic  feet  of  earth  to  saturate  with  water, 
requiring  for  one-fourth  the  bulk  nearly  one  hogshead  for  a  single 
watering.  It  is  true  that  a  young  tree  just  planted  may  have  had 
its  roots  cut  much  shorter,  but  as  new  ones  are  to  be  quickly  thrown 
out  into  the  soil  as  it  commences  growth,  watering  within  restricted 
limits  will  do  but  little  good.  Clean,  mellow  culture,  and  wide 
and  heavy  mulchings  are  better  than  all  the  watering  that  can  be 
given. 

Culture  of  Orchards. — Intelligent  orchardists  generally  recom. 
mend  that  young  trees  be  kept  well  cultivated,  with  a  clean  mellow 
surface,  until  they  come  well  into  bearing,  after  which  the  cultivation 
may  be  discontinued,  and  the  ground  perhaps  seeded  to  Grass,  to  be 
kept  cropped  short  by  animals,  or  cut  and  allowed  to  rot  on  the  sur. 
face.  By  this  course  the  young  trees,  when  cultivated,  grow  rapidly, 
making  shoots  from  1  to  3  feet  in  length  ;  but,  when  they  come  into 
bearing,  they  grow  very  slowly,  the  double  check  given  by  bearing 
and  by  the  want  of  cultivation  causing  a  growth  of  only  3  or4  inches 
a  year.  Now,  the  question  occurs — is  this  the  best  way  ?  We  desire, 
of  course,  to  have  our  young  trees  come  forward  rapidly,  so  that  they 
may  have  size  enough  to  yield  ample  returns  ;  but,  when  we  remember 
that  thrifty  trees  usually  bear  fruit  that  is  larger  and  better  in  quality, 
ought  not  the  vigour  of  the  trees  to  be  continued,  at  least  to  a  certain 
degree,  especially  as  heavy  crops  must  always  tend  to  check  and 
exhaust  them  ?  In  some  soils,  the  application  of  yard  or  stable 
manure  is  found  essential  to  the  production  of  good  fruit ;  why 
should  not  this  be  applied  in  addition  to  mellow  surface  culture,  in 
order  to  compensate  for  the  increased  demand  made  on  the  trees  by 
the  production  of  fruit  ? — "Cultivator." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Gilbert's  Victory  of  Bath  Melon.— I  have  found  this  one  of  the  freest 
settinE  Melons  I  ever  met  will).  It  swells  nff  its  fruit  well,  but  I  And  that  it  is  so 
apt  to  decay  under  frame  culture  that  I  shall  not  prow  it  apain.  A  near  neigh- 
bour of  mine  has  the  same  fault  to  find  with  it ;  and,  if  it  does  not  rot,  it  cracks 
hadly  when  grown  on  a  trellis.  In  pits  heated  with  hot  water  I  dare  say  it  is 
pood.  What  has  been  the  experience  of  otbeis  with  itf— J.  Tatlob,  iTardwicte 
Orange. 

Dnke  of  Bnccleuch  and  Golden  Champion  Grapes  (see  p.  144).— Allow  mo 
to  inform  Mr.  Bheppard  that  the  colour  of  tlie  trnil  of  the  Duke  of  Bnccleuch 
Grape  is  a  beautiful  bright  amber  ;  while  tliat  of  the  Golden  Champion  is,  as  its 
name  implies,  golden.  The  berries  of  tlio  Duke  are  quite  round,  like  those  of  a 
Dlack  Hamburgh  ;  those  of  the  Champion  oblong,  like  those  of  a  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  The  bunches  of  the  Duke  are  broad  and  compact ;  those  of  tlie 
Champion  generally  long ;  and.  lastly,  the  Duke  is  entirely  exempt  from  the 
spotting  which,  in  many  cases,  has  injured  the  Golden  Champion.  Altogether 
T  consider  thcf^o  two  Grapes  very  different  from  one  another,  both  in  form  and 
flavour.- A.  li.  YocKG. 

Golden  Queen  Grape.- Mr.  Pearson,  of  Chilwell,  offera  prizes  for  Golden 
Queen  Grape,  namely,  £6,  £2,  and  £1,  for  the  best  bunches  of  this  variety,  to 
be  exhibited,  as  hereafter  to  be  announced,  in  the  autumn  of  1877. 


TREE  GROWTH  IN  1875. 
How  have  large  timber  trees  grown  in  different  districts  this  year 
throughout  the  country  ?  Here  their  aspect  is  deplorable.  This  ia 
more  especially  true  of  the  Oak  and  Beech,  on  which,  out  of  scores  of 
very  fine  trees,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  single  growth  of  this 
year  that  measures  an  inch  in  length,  and  this,  although  in  a  lesser 
degree,  occurs  in  other  species.  The  leafage  is  also  unusually  small, 
and  this  is  most  apparent  in  the  Beech.  I  venture  to  say  it  is 
not  often  in  one's  life  that  we  shall  have  the  chance  of  seeing  these 
trees  so  loaded  with  nuts  as  they  are  now  ;  they  are  literally  breaking 
down  with  them,  their  matured  brown  colour,  and  the  diminutiv6 
leaves,  entirely  altering  the  aspect  of  the  trees.  In  the  spring,  it 
was  altogether  different;  the  lovely  pale  green  leaflets  mingled 
with  the  graceful  flowers,  producing  a  very  beautiful  effect.  In  my 
opinion,  neither  the  Chestnut  nor  the  showy  Laburnum  is  to  be 
compared  to  this  tree  in  appearance.  I  fear  this  heavy  crop  of  fruit 
will  have  a  very  destructive  influence  on  trees  that  are  old  or 
impaired  in  vigour.  Indeed,  it  may  be  safely  said,  a  repetition  of 
last  year's  drought  would  utterly  ruin  them.  As  it  is,  some  few  here 
are  dead,  or  dying ;  and  it  must  be  long  before  many  others  can 
recover.  Next  to  the  Beech,  the  Oak  seems  to  have  felt  last  year's 
drought  the  most ;  but  whilst  the  Beech  is  so  loaded  with  fruit,  the 
Oak  has  scarcely  a  single  fruit  on  it.  The  growth  is  very  small,  and 
this,  added  to  the  effects  of  a  blight,  which  has  caused  the  leaves  to 
turn  brown,  gives  the  trees  a  dejected  appearance.  J.  T. 

Hardwicke  Orange,  Shrewshury. 


THE  FOUNTAINS  IN  TRAFALGAR  SQUARE. 

Two  Fountains  bubble  in  the  Square, 

Whose  pillar,  towering  nigh. 
Hoists  Nelson  up,  as  though  he  were 

Stjhtes,  to  the  sky. 

When  bubbling  in  their  usual  way, 

They  foam  lite  ginger-beer 
Uncorked  upon  a  sultry  day 

In  summer  time  of  year. 

To  boil,  as  well  as  bubble,  they 

At  times,  however,  seem, 
And  like  a  pair  of  Geysers  play, 

Emitting  clouds  of  steam. 

And,  hinting  somewhat  Hke  the  pest 

Which  River  NUe  turned  rouge, 
One  day  last  week  each  Fountain's  crest 

Was  tinted  with  gamboge. 

Thy  Baths  and  Washhouses  are  near, 

St.  Martin  ;  know'st  thou  why 
Those  Fountains  twain  hot  springs  appear, 

And  whence  their  yellow  dye  ? 

Tinged,  save  with  rainbows'  native  hues. 

Should  fountains  n'er  he  found, 
But  cool  refreshment  still  difluse, 

A  healthful  influence  round. 

Most  in  hot  weather  ought  they  not 

As  crystal  pure  to  gush. 
At  no  time  vomit  reeking  hot 

Slops,  scourings,  suds,  and  slush  ? 

Sweet  Saint,  from  sordid  tricks  withhold 

Parochial  persons  mean : 
And  make  those  Pumps  keep  fountains  cold 

Supplied  with  water  clean.  — "  Punch." 

[As  we  have  often  pointed  out,  these  fountains  are  a  costly  and  offen- 
sive means  of  "embellishing"  Trafalgar  Square.  It  would  be  much 
better  to  remove  them  and  plant  a  few  trees  that  would  live.  The  space 
occupied  by  the  wide  water-basins  could  bo  devoted  to  a  better  purpose.] 


Mr.  Gladstone  on  Cottage  Flower  Shows.— One  great 
merit  of  these  institutions  is  the  encouragement  they  give  in  a  sober, 
quiet,  unobtrusive  way  to  a  most  healthful  emulation  among  the  people 
for  a  description  of  distinction  which  does  nothing  but  good  to  themselves 
and  everyljody  else.  It  is  most  important  for  us  all  to  be  conversant 
with  the  works  of  Providence  in  Nature.  A  garden  is  almost  always  to  a 
poor  man— to  a  person  to  whom  it  is  of  great  importance  to  economise 
his  means— a  source  of  considerable  addition  to  his  bodily  comforts  and 
to  those  of  his  family.  Besides  that  it  is  a  source  of  great  delight  to  him, 
and  tends  to  instruct  his  mind  both  by  information  and  observation  of  the 
most  interesting  kind,  and  also  by  teaching  him  to  turn  his  mind  to  the 
Providence  who  gives  us  all  the  fruits  of  earth  in  order  to  meet  our 
wants.  A  more  healthful  pursuit  there  cannot  be  conceived— healthful 
for  the  body  and  healthful  for  the  mind. 
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AN  HOUR  AT  BELGROYE. 
Bblgkoye,  the  residence  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton,  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  east  shore  of  that  prettiest  reach  of  Cork  Harbour, 
known  as  East  Ferry.  Sloping  gently  from  the  water's  edge,  it  is 
flanked  on  one  side  by  Eastgrove,  belonging  to  Mr.  Bagwell, 
and  on  the  other  by  Mr.  Smith  Barry's  thriving  plantations, 
which  clothe  the  adjoining  heights.  The  house  is  arrived  at  on 
the  land  side  by  an  approach  which,  tor  some  short  distance  after 
passing  two  quaint,  old  fashioned  lodges  which  flank  the  entrance, 
gate,  is  down  hill ;  it  is  then  carried  along  the  levelled  brow  of  a 
deep  glade  till  the  house  is  nearly  reached.  The  visitor  on  entering 
upon  this  picturesque  portion  of  the  drive  requires  no  one  to  tell  him 
in  what  direction  the  owner's  tastes  lie ;  for  indications  meet  the  eye  at 
every  step  in  the  shape  of  some  rare  new  Conifer,  flowering  shrub,  or 
hardy  Fern.  Parting  company  with  the  glen,  we  pass  a  low  wall  of 
brick,  which  separates  the  flower  ground  from  the  drive,  and 
which  is  covered  with  Ceanothuses,  and  other  flowering  shrubs,  and 
that  most  compact  and  useful  of  creepers,  Ampelopsis  Veitchii. 
Arrived  at  the  hall-door,  we  see  something  rather  novel  in  flower  on 
the  wall  beside  it,  which  on  closer  inspection  is  found  to  be  the 
beautiful,  but  as  yet  rarely  met  with,  Berberidopsis  corallina.  Met 
here  by  a  friendly  welcome  from  Mr.  Gumbleton,  we  at  once 
entered  the  small  square  conservatory  attached  to  the  house ; 
this  was  all  aglow  with  colour,  its  occupants  being  nearly 
altogether  the  newest  and  best  variety  of  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
single  and  double,  Coleuses,  Fuchsias,  and  tuberous-rooted  Begonias. 
Among  the  Pelargoniums  we  most  fancied  Jewel,  a  double  variety  ; 
among  the  Coleuses,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh ;  and  among  the  Fuchsias, 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  a  marvellous  variety.  There  was  a  specimen  of 
Disa  grandiflora,  bearing  some  thirteen  flower-stems  and  many  more 
flowers,  growing  in  an  S-inch  shallow  seed-pan.  Leaving  the  con. 
servatory,  we  found  the  border  outside  occupied  with  plants  of  Lobelia 
pumila  maguifica,  Unique,  Lady  M'Donald,  and  all  the  newest 
varieties  of  bedding  Lobelias.  In  the  way  of  ordinary  bedding,  there 
were  a  couple  of  elongated  narrow  S  beds,  the  arrangement  of  which 
consisted  simply  of  a  central  line  of  that  best  of  bicolors.  Marshal 
MacMahon,  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  blue  line  of  Lobelia  Hender- 
son's Lustrous,  and  the  effect  was  very  good. 

Turning  from  these,  the  eye  at  once  rested  on  an  oval  bed  entirely 
filled  with  some  two  dozen  choice  varieties  of  the  new  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias,  all  in  flower,  and  very  beautiful.  Among 
the  more  striking  were  Vesuvius,  Jules  Hye,  Kubena,  Coraille 
Rose,  Paul  Rasoul,  F.  Lecomte  (deep  rose),  Etna  (rich  orange, 
beautiful  dwarf  habit),  President  Schlastum,  &c.  Here,  too, 
was  Lemoine'a  dwarf  new  double  Begonia,  named  Mon. 
struosa.  The  race  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  can  scarcely  be  too 
highly  appreciated  for  bedding  purposes,  or  for  the  decoration  of  the 
conservatory,  greenhouse,  or  drawing-room,  during  summer  and 
autumn.  Turning  from  the  Begonias,  the  eye  was  next  arrested  by 
the  tall  and  gracefully  drooping  flower  spikes  of  the  dark  purple 
variety  of  that  loveliest  of  hardy  bulbs,  Sparaxis  pulcherrima,  and 
the  stately  spikes  of  Souchet's  magnificent  and  highly-coloured 
Gladiolus  Hercules,  one  of  this  raiser's  best  kinds.  The  new 
double  Lilium  tigrinum  likewise  formed  a  feature  ;  as  did  also  the 
dark  purple  globes  of  Allium  rosenm,  a  plant  not  so  often  seen  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  An  ornamental  Grass,  with  variegated  leaves  and 
graceful  spikes,  appeared  to  us  to  challenge  precedence  with  the  old 
and  elegant  Stipa  pennata.  A  circular  bed  was  filled  with  the 
newer  bedding  bicolor  Pelargoniums,  such  as  Princess  of  Wales  and 
Mr.  Quilter,  which  appeared  to  be  the  best  of  them  ;  but  none  of 
them  seemed  to  be  better  than  Marshal  M'Mahon  and  other  esta. 
blished  favourites.  Plants  of  the  new  Abutilon  Darwini,  A.  Boule 
de  Neige,  and  beds  of  Tropa3olum  Ruby  King,  and  the  much  more  to 
be  prized  T.  Minnie  Warren,  did  not  fail  to  attract  attention — the 
last  a  golden  bedding  plant  of  much  merit. 

Among  the  more  noteworthy  plants  was  the  finest  specimen  of 
Arundo  conspicua  that  had  come  under  our  notice.  It  bore  forty 
spikes,  the  plumes  being  of  a  silvery-whiteness,  not  the  dingy  colour 
generally  seen.  Besides  the  ordinary  Pampas  Grass,  there  were  three 
varieties  of  it  pointed  out — -Gynerium  Lambii,  the  Dwarf  Variegated, 
and  G.  argenteum  limbatum.  Along  a  border  here,  with  a  view  to  test 
their  merits,  Mr.  Gumbleton  has  planted  a  whole  series  of  ornamental 
flowering  Pyrus,  and  he  has  also  brought  together  some  two  dozen  or 
more  choice  species  of  Philadelphus  or  Mock  Orange.  Along  the 
glen  portion  of  the  drive  wo  noticed,  among  other  varieties, 
the  variegated  Cnpressus  Lawsoniana  and  C.  Corneana,  Retinospora 
squarrosa,  Embothrium  cocoineum,  Idesia  polycarpa,  the  Rice  Paper 
plant,  three  varieties  of  Phormium  tenax,  viz.,  P.  atropurpu- 
reum,  P.  Veitchii,  P.  Colensoi  variegatum,  the  last-named  in 
flower,  Hydrangea  paniculata  var.  grandiflora,  and,  though 
last,  not  least,  one  of  M.  Van  Houtte's  Hydrangea  rosea  alba, 
which  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of   flowering   shrubs.      Its   corymbs 


of  white  and  crimson  splashed  flowers  are  indeed  striking, 
whether  seen  on  the  plant  or  in  the  flower-vase  on  the  drawing-n  om 
table.  In  a  detached  portion  of  the  lawn^Mr.  Gumbleton  has  recently 
planted  almost  every  variety  of  choice  shrub— hardy,  half-hardy, 
or  expected  to  prove  so.  I  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  to  Mr.  Gum. 
bleton  we  are  much  indebted  for  devoting  so  much  of  his  time  to 
testing  the  merits  or  otherwise  of  many  of  the  aspirants  which  are 
yearly  sent  out. — "  Irish  Farmers'  Gazette." 


NITRATE  OP  SODA  v.  GUANO. 
So  much  has  been  written  (says  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawea  in  the  "  Times  ")  on 
the  side  of  the  Goverment,  of  bondholders,  contractors,  &o.,  upon 
the  subject  of  Peruvian  guano,  that  you  may  not  be  unwilling  to 
hear  what  may  be  said  on  behalf  of  cultivators  who  have  been  and 
are  expected  to  be  the  purchasers  and  consumers  of  this  manure. 
From  a  time  antecedent  to  the  first  introduction  of  guano  into  this 
country,  continuous  and  extensive  investigations  into  the  action  of 
various  manures  upon  crops  have  been  carried  on  by  me.  In  18-15 
Peruvian  guano  was  one  of  the  substances  experimented  upon ;  my 
knowledge,  therefore,  of  this  manure  extends  over  a  period  of  thirty 
years.  The  earlier  supplies  were  derived  from  the  Chincha  Islands. 
This  guano  was  dry,  uniform  in  quality,  and  contained  15  to  16  per 
cent  of  ammonia.  At  the  selling  price  it  was  the  cheapest  manure  a 
cultivator  could  use.  Since  the  exhaustion  of  the  Chincha  Islands  no 
guano  of  similar  quality  has  reached  this  country.  The  beat  is  very 
inferior;  the  worst  is  not  worth  one-half  as  much.  The  term 
"  genuine  as  imported,"  is  supposed  to  cover  all  defects,  and  the 
agents  of  the  Peruvian  Goverment  have  demanded  a  uniform  price 
for  a  substance  which  has  varied  greatly  in  quality.  It  is  not  sur. 
prising,  therefore,  to  find  that  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in 
the  consumption  of  guano  in  this  country.  Parallel  with  this  decline 
has  arisen  a  greatly  increased  consumption  of  nitrate  of  soda,  a 
manure  in  my  opinion  much  superior  to  guano,  and  having  the  great 
advantage  of  being  of  uniform  composition.  It  is  stated  on  the 
authority  of  Scnor  Martinet  that  between  1868  and  1873  the  export 
of  Peruvian  guano  fell  off  to  the  extent  of  200,000  tons  annually, 
while  the  export  of  nitrate  of  soda  increased  from  below  two  millions 
to  nearly  six  millions  of  quintals  during  the  same  period.  The 
abundance  of  phosphates  discovered  of  late  years  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  has  given  rise  to  an  immense 
branch  of  industry  in  the  manufacture  of  soluble  phosphate  for 
manure,  and  has  at  the  same  time  greatly  reduced  the  value  of 
phosphate  in  guano.  The  only  ingredient  which  a  cultivator  requires 
when  he  purchases  Peruvian  guano  is  ammonia,  and  he  can  at  the 
present  time  purchase  more  of  this  substance  in  nitrate  of  soda  for 
£12  than  he  can  purchase  for  £20  in  guano.  Added  to  this,  nitrate 
of  soda  is  sold  with  a  guarantee  of  quality,  while  guano  is  sold  with, 
out  any,°  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  any  purchaser  of  guano  can 
still  be  found.  It  is  the  prestige  of  the  name  which  retains  a  certain 
class  of  customers,  but  there  is  a  large  and  daily  increasing  number 
who  know  that  the  value  of  a  manure  depends  upon  its  chemical 
composition,  and  who  will  not  purchase  any  unless  this  composition  is 
assured.  It  has,  I  believe,  been  suggested  that  by  levying  a  heavy 
tax  upon  nitrate  of  soda,  and  thus  greatly  increasing  the  price  of 
this  substance,  wo  may  be  driven  to  purchase  more  guano.  To  what 
extent  it  would  be  possible  to  arrest  the  consumption  of  nitrate  of 
soda  by  such  a  proceeding  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  I  feel  certain  that 
it  would  have  no  effect  in  increasing  the  sale  of  guano.  At  the 
present  time  we  are  profoundly  suspicious  regarding  the  quality  of 
guano,  and  the  analyses  of  the  new  deposits  from  which  the  supplies 
are  now  being  worked  do  not  tend  to  reassure  us.  Judging  from 
these  analyses  I  should  say  that  the  quality  is  very  fluctuating  and 
that  on  the  whole  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  present  selling 
price  must  be  submitted  to  before  any  considerable  increase  in  sales 
can  be  effected  in  this  country. 


Slugs  in  Alpine  Borders.-As  bIurs  have  been  unusually  numerous  Una 
seasonT  I  would  strongly  advise  all  who  have  Alpine  borders  to  look  after  this 
nest  •  this  is  especially  necessary  where  a  new  border  has  been  made,  or,  like 
mv  own  partially  re-arranged.  In  a  tew  nights  I  have  caught  nearly  a  thou- 
sand by  goinn-  out  about  ten  o'clock  with  a  lantern.  Do  not  imagine  after  the 
first  nifht  you  have  caught  all,  even  it  you  have  secured  some  hundreds  ;  but 
go  out°the  next,  and  probably  you  will  be  almost  as  successful  as  on  the 
first  night.  Look  carefully  over  such  plants  as  Jasione  humiUs,  the  flowers 
of  Campanula,  &o.— Bbeks. 

American  Breadfruit  Potato.— This  variety,  sent  out  last  spring  as  a  now 
kind  proves  to  bo  simply  the  well-known  Breese's  Prolific.  The  seed  sample 
sent  out  was  apparently  BO  distinct  that  I  quite  believed  the  Breadfruit  was  a 
new  and  really  good  kind;  I  have  been,  however,  disappointed.  Sending  out 
the  Prolific  under  the  name  ot  Breadfruit  demands  an  explanation,  and  I  trust 
that  purchasers  ot  it,  like  myself,  will  speedily  be  vouchsafed  one.  It  is 
also  well  that  intending  Potato  exhibitors  should  be  warned  ot  the  risk  of  dis- 
qualification they  incur  should  they  stage  Breese's  Prolific  and  the  so-called 
Breadfruit  in  the  same  collection.— A,  D, 
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SOCIETIES   AND    EXHIBITIONS. 

ALEXANDEA    PARK. 

August  24th. 

SHOW    OF    AUTUMN    FLOWERS. 

At  tbis  cxliibition,  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Eoses,  and  Asters,  were  tolerably 

well  represented  ;  Hollyhocks  were  poor,  as  they  are  nearly  everywhere 

this  season. 

Certificates  of  Merit.— These  were  awarded  to  the  following  : 
Gladiolus  Brennus  (Kelway).— This  appears  to  be  a  robust  and 

valuable  variety,  the  spike  being  stout  and  the  flowers  large,  and  of  a  vivid 

scarlet. 

G.  Titus  (Kelway). — Spike,  strong;  flowers,  faint  lilac,  flaked  with 
bright  carmine. 

G.  Agrius  (Kelway). — A  really  fine  variety,  having  a  tall  stately  spike, 
and  large  well-formed  waxy  flowers,  of  a  clear  salmon  colour,  flaked  at 
the  edge  with  vermilion,  and  a  soft  creamy  yellow  eye. 

Q.  Mrs.  Mackenzie  (Douglas). — A  fine  variety,  having  a  good  even 
spike  of  rich  rosy-lilac  flowers,  each  segment  having  a  central  band  of 
■white ;  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  all  new  kinds. 

G.  Paetole  (Dombrain). — A  stately  variety,  having  a  stout  spike  of 
straw-coloured  flowers,  spotted  in  the  throat  with  carmine. 

Dahlia  Mr.  Quennell  (Kawlings).— A  good  stout  well-formed 
flower  ;  colour,  a  bright  orange  sufl'used  and  tipped  with  bright  red. 

D._  John  Bennett  (Rawlings).— A  large  well-formed  bloom  of 
deep  rich  crimson  colour,  inclining  to  scarlet. 

D.  Henry  Glasscock  (Keynes).— A  smooth-petalled  finely-shaped 
flower,  of  a  deep  velvety  maroon  colour. 

Koses.— These  came  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  of  Cheshunt,  and 
also  from  Mr.  G.  Prince,  of  Oxford,  the  blooms  in  both  collections  being, 
in  all  respects,  excellent,  considering  the  season.  In  Messrs.  Paul's 
group  were  good  blooms  of  Camille  Bemardin,  crimson;  Abel  Grand, 
rose;  Senateur  Vaisse,  rosy-crimson;  Sophie  Coquerelle,  blush;  Alba 
rosea,  creamy-white;  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  crimson-scarlet;  Duke  of 
Connaught,  crimson ;  Antoine  Ducher,  a  full  globular  rose-coloured 
flower ;  Baroness  Rothschild,  peach  colour  ;  Madame  Eugenie  Verdier, 
crimson ;  Paul  Neron,  rosy-lilac ;  Leopold  Hausburg,  rosy-crimson ; 
Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  white,  flushed  with  rosy-lilac  ;  and  the  deep 
rosy  Leopold  I.  Mr.  Keynes  had  among  others  the  following,  viz.,  Marie 
Baumann,  rosy-crimson  ;  Centifolia  rosea  ;  Camille  Bernardin,  crimson- 
purple  ;  Paul  Neron,  rosy-lilac ;  Alfred  Colorab,  crimson ;  and  others. 
Mr.  Charles  Turner  staged  a  dozen  good  trusses  of  the  bright 
rosy  Eev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  which  lacks  size,  but,  in  form  and 
colour,  and  exquisite  fragrance,  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  In 
colour,  indeed,  it  is  quite  distinct.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  also  had 
half-a-dozen  stands  of  Eoses,  in  admirable  condition,  not  for  competi- 
tion, and  among  these  were  really  excellent  blooms  of  the  following  : — 
Comtesse  d'Oxford,  bright  crimson,  flushed  with  purple  on  the  older 
flowers;  Belle  Lyonnaise,  a  yellow  or  bufif- tinted  Teavariety,  in  the  way  of 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  but  distinct  in  colour ;  Princess  Beatrice,  a  full  globular 
rosy-lilac  variety,  with  a  distinct  satin-like  gloss  on  the  petals  ;  Fisher 
Holmes,  one  of  the  most  vivid  of  velvety-crimson  varieties  ;  La  Prance, 
■always  welcome  on  account  of  its  exquisite  perfume;  and  Niphetos,  one 
of  the  most  distinct  of  all  Tea-scented  varieties  ;  Antoine  Ducher,  fresh 
and  beautiful ;  as  were  also  Marechal  Niel,  Black  Prince,  Captain  Christy, 
and  Alfred  Colomb.  One  of  the  most  distinct  Eoses  staged,  so  far  as 
colour  is  concerned,  was  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  a  large  variety,  of  a  very 
pleasing  shade  of  iilac-rose.  Senateur  Vaisse  was  represented  by  one  or 
two  excellent  blooms,  and  Charles  Lefcbvre,  which  is  of  a  still  more 
glowing  crimson-scarlet,  was  likewise  conspicuous,  as  were  also  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami  and  alba  rosea. 

Dahlias. — These  were  represented  by  excellent  stands  from  Mr.  J. 
Keynes,  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  and  other  exhibitors.  Among  the  best 
flowers  staged  were  Grand  Sultan,  crimson  ;  Thos.  Goodman,  a  nearly 
black  velvety-crimson ;  Prince  Arthur,  canary  or  golden-yellow  ;  W.  P. 
Layard,  lilac-purple  ;  J.  Cocker,  deep  crimson-purple  ;  Hugh  Miller,  a 
good  bright  red  flower,  tipped  with  bufi";  Queen  of  York,  white,  tipped 
with  lilac  ;  Herbert,  bright  carmine-purple  ;  and  Vice-President,  buft', 
streaked  and  suffused  with  red.  In  the  amateur  class,  Mr.  G.  II. 
Fewkes,  Tyburn,  Erdington,  near  Birmingham,  had  some  good  blooms, 
among  which  we  noted  Flag  of  Truce,  a  large  white  flower  ;  Leah, 
golden-yellow,  with  an  orange  centre ;  Queen's  Messenger,  crimson- 
purple  ;  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  clear  canary-yellow ;  Mr.  Boston,  lilac- 
purple  ;  and  John  Standish,  a  beautifully  formed  bright  red  flower. 
Among  other  flowers  staged,  we  noted  one  named  Charles  Backhouse,  a 
vivid  scarlet ;  Juno,  a  delicate  rosy-lilac  ;  Herbert,  a  curiously  quilled 
flower,  the  crimson  petals  of  which  are  lilac  behind  ;  Thomas  White,  a 
deep  velvety  crimson.  The  best  stand  of  a  dozen  blooms,  grown  by 
amateurs,  came  from  Mr.  Glasscock,  of  Bishop  Stortford,  and  contained 
some  good  flowers,  including  Eoyal  Queen,  lilac,  tipped  with  crimson  ; 
Cremome,  a  bright  red,  flushed  with  yellow  ;  Mrs.  Harris,  white,  tipped 
with  lilac  ;  James  Service,  a  compact  and  symmetrical  velvety-crimson 
flower;  Vice-President,  John  Standish,  and  WiUie  Eckford  were  also 
well  represented. 

Hollyhocks  and  Gladioli. —  Hollyhocks,  as  has  been  stated, 
were  but  poorly  represented.  Mr.  Chater  had  spikes  of  Mr.  Chafer, 
yellow,     round,     and    full ;     Perfection,    a    large,    full,    rosy  -  salmon 


flower ;  Fire  King,  crimson ;  Parity,  soft  rosy  -  salmon ;  Leah, 
yellow;  Midnight,  a  deep  bronzy  mulberry  -  purple ;  Exhibitor, 
pale  yellow ;  Rose  Supreme,  a  fine  full-flowered  variety,  of  a  clear 
bright  rose  colour ;  Alba  Superba,  a  good  clear  white.  Among  the 
cut  blooms  we  noted  Marion,  a  clear  bright  rose ;  Primrose  Gem, 
sulphur ;  Lilac  Gem,  lilac ;  Peri,  creamy-white  ;  Alfred  Chater,  bright 
rose ;  Victor,  clear  red.  Gladioli  were,  on  the  whole,  well  represented, 
the  spikes  in  many  cases  being  excellent,  and  the  colours  bright  and 
distinct.  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Sons,  of  Langport ;  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  of  Lox- 
ford  Hall,  Ilford,  and  the  Eev.  H.  H.  Dombrain  were  the  principal 
exhibitors. 

French,  German,  and  Quilled  Asters  wore  well  represented,  the  flowers 
being  good  in  form  and  of  all  shades  of  colour  between  Tvhite  and  purple. 
Zinnia  elegans  and  Marigolds  were  also  shown,  and  the  display  of  cut 
flowers  was  agreeably  diversified  by  the  addition  of  Dracaenas,  Palms,  and 
other  decorative  plants  from  the  Company's  gardens.  For  a  full  list  of 
prizes,  exhibitors,  and  awards,  see  p.  xiii.  of  our  advertising  columns. 


Influence  of  Gardens. — The  "  Telegraph,"  in  an  article  on 
"  Cottage  Garden  and  City  Flower  Shows,"  says  : — "  There  can  surely  be 
no  doubt  of  the  humanising  influence  of  flowers  and  the  elevating  moral 
which  he  that  runs  may  read  written  on  the  florid  page  of  Nature. 
Owing  to  many  causes,  among  which  an  unpropitious  climate  and  an 
eager  struggle  for  existence  and  for  wealth  may  be  counted  the  chief, 
there  are  in  this  country  a  very  large  number  of  people  whose  sole  notion 
of  pleasure  consists  in  gross  sensual  indulgence.  They  labour  hard,  they 
drink  hard,  and  between  manual  toil  and  the  satisfaction  of  appetite  their 
lives  are  spent.  We  do  not  say  that  gardeners  never  take  more  than  is 
good  for  them,  or  that  such  conversation  with  'the  fruited  gems'  of 
summer  will  make  a  man  a  water-drinker.  What  we  do  contend  is  this, 
that  a  very  large  amount  of  existing  vice  and  consequent  crime  and 
misery  spring  from  the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  people  out  of  working 
hours  have  nothing  to  do,  and  turn  to  vice  as  a  relief  from  ennui. 
Now  gardening,  if  a  man  have  a  few  yards  of  ground  round  his  place, 
and  be  not  too  ambitious  in  the  selection  of  plants,  costs  practically 
nothing  except  the  labour ;  and  that,  after  a  short  time,  becomes  in  itself 
a  positive  pleasure.  It  is  one  that  leaves  no  bitterness  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  based  on  a  systematic  appreciation  of  what  is  simple,  natural, 
beautiful,  and  pure.  It  diverts  the  mind  from  the  base  worship  of 
material  utility  to  the  contemplation  of  forms  whose  perfection  needs  no 
moral,  and  whose  beauty  is  its  own  excuse." 


Sparaxis  pulcherrima.— Why  is  this  beautiful  Lilywort  not  oftener  grown 
than  it  is  ?  A  bed  of  it  here  increases  annually  in  beauty.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  having  stood  the  late  trying  winter  without  protection  of  any  sort.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  send  seeds  to  anyone  desiring  them ;  they  germinate  very 
readily. — Salmohiceps. 

Yncca  gloriosa  in  Flower  in  Ayrshire.— Two  plants  of  this  Yucca  are 
now  in  flower  in  Mr.  Scott's  gardens  at  Hawkhill,  Largs,  one  of  which  is 
14  feet  3  inches  in  height,  and  has  over  1,300  flowers  on  it.  This  plant  is  more 
than  thirty  years  old,  and  has  never  flowered  before. — John  Poetke,  Hawkhill, 
Largs. 

Collecting  Alpine  Flowers.— In  reply  to  "  Salmoniccps  "  (seep.  150), 
allow  me  to  say  that  there  is  a  book  which  I  saw  at  the  Hotel  Jangfrau,  on  the 
Eggischhorn,  which  gives  a  complete  list  of  all  the  species  and  varieties  of 
plants  found  in  Switzerland,  and  the  several  districts  where  each  plant  is 
iouud.  I  forget  the  author's  name  and  title  of  the  boob,  but  the  landlord  of 
the  above-named  hotel  could  give  them.— G.  W.  B. 

Begonias  for  Kock-work.— The  following  tuberous-rooted  kinds  are  now 
flowering  freely  on  the  rock-work  at  Kew,  and  are  well  worth  culture  elsewhere 
in  sheltered  positions,  viz.,  B.  Sedeni ;  B.  Vesuvius,  a  large  vivid  scarlet 
variety  ;  B.  Chelsoni,  rosy  scarlet,  and  a  free-blooming  kind  ;  B.  Dr.  Masters, 
vivid  crimson  ;  B.  Cornelia,  salmon;  and  B.  Ensign,  crimson-scarlet.  Of  these 
some  have  stood  outside  all  winter  on  Messrs.  Veitch's  rockery  at  Chelsea, 
where  they  are  also  blooming  freely. — B. 

Double  Sneezewort  (Ptarmica  vulgaris  fl.  pi.).— I  can  fully  endorse  the 
remarks  made  by  "  N.  H.  P."  on  this  plant  (p.  M4)  ;  but  ho  omits  to  state  that 
it  is  .a  sad  rambler — if  its  wilful  habits  are  not  checked  it  will  soon  overpower 
its  neighbours.  I  have  it  plunged  in  pots  in  the  ground,  and  so  keep  it 
within  bounds.  I  treat  plants  of  the  same  propensities,  such  as  Tanncetum 
vulgare  crispum,  Artemisia  gracilis  (glacialis  ? — a  pretty  Southernwood),  and 
the  three  Japanese  Anemones,  in  the  same  way. — G.  F.,  North  Tyne. 

lilium  longiflorum  in  Scotland.— I  planted  bulbs  of  this  Lily  in  a  mixed 
border,  about  the  middle  of  last  March,  and  on  the  12th  of  the  present  month 
they  produced  their  first  flowers,  all  of  which  are  now  beautifully  expanded, 
each  mcTsuriug  fully  6  inches  long.  They  are  trumpet-shaped,  very  pure 
white,  and  are  deliciously  fragrant.  This,  I  think,  is  a  wonderful  production; 
and.  when  it  can  grow  here  to  such  perfection,  it  may,  I  think,  with  safety  be 
grown  in  any  garden  in  Scotland. — W.  Laurie,  Alva. 

Lapageria  Cuttings  in  Water.— A  Scotch  lady  tells  mo  that  she  strikes 
the  Lapageria  freely  m  bottles  of  water,  jiliiced  in  a  sunny  window,  after 
the  'old  household  manner  of  growing  Myrtles.  In  this  way  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  obtaining  the  varieties  true  to  colour.  I  have  myself  struck  cuttings 
of  Lapageria  in  pits  in  sandy  compost ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  plants  fell 
victims  to  their  greatest  enemy,  the  slug,  about  two  years  after  they  were  planted. 
—J.  T.  P.,  Nenagh. 

Acanthuses  in  Devonshire.— I  have  grown  three  sorts  here  for  many 
years.  When  I  left  Bitton,  in  1850,  there  were  largo  patckes  of  A.  mollis, 
spinosus,  and  spinosissimus.  1  transplanted  theml  to  this  place,  whore  they 
literall.y  run  wild,  and,  like  Horseradish,  are  diflicult  to  keep  in  order.  'They 
flower 'profusely.  A.  mollis  was  given  to  mo  by  a  friend,  who  brought  it  from 
the  Villa  Borghese,  at  Rome.  It  is  the  leaves  of  this  species  which  are  said  to 
have  suggested  to  the  Corinthian  artist  the  elegant  foliage  of  the  Corinthian 
Capital  (.«ce  a  plate  in  Evelyn's  "Parallels  of  Architecture,"  third  edition, 
17:^3,  p.  65).  As  for  A.  l.itifolius  it  barely  exists  here  ;  it  will  not  flourish  at  all. 
—  U.  T.  Kliacombe,  Clyt  St.  Qtorgc,  Tvptham. 
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"  This  IB  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :  change  it  rather  :  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Natuke." — Shakespeare. 


FEENCH  FRUIT  GARDENS  IN  KENT. 
"When  the  public  was  interested  in  garden  fruit  culture 
some  years  ago,  through  the  discussion  which  took  place 
in  "  The  Times "  and  in  other  journals,  some  made  an 
attempt  to  practically  test  the  questions  raised  at  the 
time.  _  Thus  a  fair  trial  was  given  in  many  gardens  to  the 
Paradise  stock,  to  the  open  system  of  Asparagus  planting,  and 
to  the  mode  of  preserving  Grapes  ;  ard,  in  most  cases,  with  a 
satisfactory  result.  Trials,  however,  were  made  slowly,  and 
with  difficulty,  from  the  fact  that  few  cultivators  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  modes  of  culture  recommended  carried 
out.  And  when  they  were  attempted,  it  was  frequently  with 
only  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  results 
were,  m  consequence,  uncertain,  or  unsatisfactory.  We  had 
little  hope  of  any  fair  trial  of  certain  of  the  most  important 
subjects  being  fairly  made  for  a  long  time  to  come  ;  but, 
thanks  to  the  spirited  and  very  judicious  plantations  made  by 
Mr.  Leigh,  of  Barham  Court,  we  have  now  in  Kent  a  fruit 
garden  made  after  the  best  Continental  system,  and  of  the 
highest  interest  to  growers  of  hardy  fruit  everywhere.  Nob 
content  with  trying  modes  of  training  more  in  fashion  abroad 
^tban  with  us,  or  plantations  of  approved  kinds  of  fruit  on  the 
?  cordon  system,  Mr.  Leigli  hasformed  several  new  fruitgardens  ; 
and  these  are  so  planted  as  to  be  replete  with  novel  interest  at 
every  step.  There  is  a  very  large  number  of  trees  planted,  and 
several  acres  of  ground  devoted  to  fruit  culture,  all  the  walls 
bemg  white  as  in  a  neatly  ordered  French  fruit  garden.  This  is 
found  to  afford  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  a  surface  of  any 
other  colour,  and  very  well  the  fresh  green  foliage  of  the  trees 
looks  on  it.  The  first  plantations  were  only  made  in  1872, 
yet  some  of  these  white  walls  are  already  covered,  nearly  to 
the  top,  with  bearing  fruit  trees ;  particularly  noticeable  is  a 
wall  covered  with  the  finer  kinds  of  winter  Pears,  trained  as 
single  oblique  cordons,  and  bearing  very  fine  fruit.  This  form 
is  well  suited  for  covering  high  walls  very  rapidly,  and  for  the 
production  of  the  finest  winter  Pears,  such  as  Doyenne  d'Hiver 
Those  having  high  south,  or,  still  better,  high  east  walls,  could 
hardly  do  better  than  plant  them  thus  with  this  fine  fruit,  so 
seldom  seen  in  perfection  in  our  gardens.  The  worthless 
specimens  usually  grown  give  no  idea  of  the  quality  of  this 
unsurpassed  winter  Pear,  which,  throughout  Europe,  is  rarely 
worth  eatmg  except  under  careful  wall  culture.  Equally 
numerous  at  Barham  Court  are  the  erect-trained  five  or  seven- 
branched  trees,  which  quickly  run  to  the  top  of  the  walls,  and 
are  very  easily  managed.  They  are  a  marked  improvement  on 
the  old  horizontally-tramed  Pear  tree,  which  took  so  long  to 
form  ;  Plums,  Pears,  Peaches,  and  Apricots  are  thus  trained 
here,  and,  so  far,  they  promise  a  very  good  result.  It  will 
doubtless,  seem  odd  to  many  to  see  the  Peach  and  Apricot 
trained  in  any  perfectly  regular  form.  There  being  several 
willed  gardens  facing  pleasantly  to  the  sun,  on  a  gentle  slope 
there  is  plenty  of  wall  space,  some  of  which  is  of  whitened  felt' 
as  in  the  Pans  municipal  garden,  in  the  Bois  de  Vinceunes' 
1  his,  however,  is  not  a  desirablematerial  touse,brick  or  concrete 
walls  being  far  preferable  ;  most  of  these  walls  are  neatly  wired. 
1  hroughout  each  garden  run  lines  of  light  and  neat  but  strong 
trellis-work  ior  Pears— a  great  improvement  on  the  "  fixings  " 
for  the  old  espalier.  The  espaliers  here  are,  in  many  cases, 
10  teec  high.  Trees  with  erect  branches  soon  cover  these  to 
the  top,  and  the  effect  is  better  than  that  of  the  old-fashioned 
espalier  while  the  great  height  prevents  the  need  of  repress- 
ing the  trees  over  much.  The  amount  of  galvanised  wire  used 
in  the  garden  is  very  great,  but  the  expense  will  be  justi- 
fied by  the  security  afforded  to  heavy  fruit  during  autumnal 
gales.  Much  destruction  to  the  finest  fruit  arises  in  that 
way.  Probably  in  no  garden  in  England  have  so  many  of  the 
little  horizontal  cordons  been  tried  as  here.  They  do  admirably, 
and,  though  many  of  them  were  only  planted  last  autumn,  the 
lines  are  now  dotted  with  large  fruit,  some  of  which  is  the  finest 
ot  Its  kind  we  have  seen.  Here  are  the  first  Eibstons  we  have 
ever  seen  trained  in  this  manner,  and  the  fruit  is  much  lar<^er 


than  that  grown  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  Ribston  is  one  of 
the  fruits  which  would  well  repay  for  culture  in  this  way. 
Popular  and  excellent  in  quality,  as  it  is,  everybody  would 
admire  extra  fine  samples  of  it,  and  in  our  markets  they  would 
fetch  a  very  high  price.  It  is,  of  course,  needless  to  grow  kinds 
of  fruit  in  this  way  that  may  be  had  as  good  as  we  require 
them  by  more  simple  modes  of  culture.  The  little  cordons  are 
nearly  all  grafted  on  the  true  Paradise  stock.  Rivers'  None- 
such is  also  found  to  be  good  on  the  dry  bottom, 
but  grows  stronger  than  the  true  Paradise.  Where  any  other 
stock  is  used  the  growth  is  too  rampant  for  this  mode  of 
training.  The  Lady  Apple  bears  well  here,  and  ripens  satis- 
factorily on  cordon  trees  ;  so  does  the  White  Calville.  A  mode  of 
training  these  and  other  tender  Apples  on  very  low  wooden  walls 
formed  of  one  or  two  boards  is  remarkable;  it  is  recommended 
by  Mr.  Leigh  to  his  cottagers  as  a  substitute  for  walls. 
The  quantity  of  fruit  already  borne  by  the  young  trees  is 
surprising.  A  few  years  must  elapse  before  the  garden  may 
be  fairly  judged  of  by  those  who  have  not  seen  the  modes  of 
culture  adopted  at  their  best.  Henceforward,  however,  the 
fruit  garden  at  Barham  Court  will  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  instructive  that  exist.  Horticulture  is 
deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Leigh  for  thus  testing,  in  a  thoroughly 
practical,  intelligent  way,  questions  of  much  importance.  His 
gardener,  Mr.  Haycock,  also  takes  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  matter,  and  has  managed  the  garden  most  success- 
fully since  its  commencement.  There  are  many  other  subjects 
of  interest  in  the  gardens  at  Barham  Court  not  here  touched 
upon,  but  we  name  in  passing  a  very  extensive  plantation  of 
Asparagus  on  the  open  French  plan,  which  is  succeeding 
admirably.  It  is  a  system  which  is  sure  to  be  generally 
adopted,  and  that  at  no  distant  day. 


Climbing  Tropseoluras. — Few  plants  are  more  useful  than 
the  climbing  Tropseolnm  Lobbianntn.  It  ia  an  excellent  plant  for 
clothing  unsightly  spots  or  for  providing  temporary  shelter  during 
the  summer  time.  It  may  be  readily  raised  from  seeds  sown  about 
the  middle  of  April  where  the  plants  are  required,  and  all  the  after- 
cultuie  needed  is  merely  guiding  (it  can  hardly  be  called  training) 
the  leading  shoots  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  wished  they  should 
grow,  the  rest  being  left  to  Nature.  One  of  the  moat  pleasing  uaea 
to  which  this  Tropa3olnm  can  be  put  ia  to  sow  the  aeed  here  and  there 
amongst  shrubs  in  the  back  part  of  a  border.  Aa  the  plants  grow 
they  attach  themselves  to  the  bushes,  and  climbing  over  or  through 
them,  throw  out  in  all  directions  wreaths  of  lovely  blossoms  which  last 
in  beauty  until  cut  down  by  frost.  When  that  takea  place  the  haulm 
should  be  pulled  up,  and  removed,  and  thus  any  unsightlineaa  ia 
speedily  obviated.  Temporary  floral  fencea  may  also  be  made  with 
thia  plant  with  good  effect.  All  that  ia  required  ia  a  row  of  pea- 
stakea  for  the  support  of  the  ehoots,  and  it  may  alao  be  made  to 
assume  a  pyramidal  form  by  allowing  it  to  overrun  the  dead  tops  of 
young  Fir  trees,  which  it  will  do  most  effectually,  provided  they  are 
not  too  large.  In  short,  there  is  no  end  to  the  uses  to  which  these 
climbing  Tropteolnma  may  be  put.  The  coloura  to  be  found  among 
them  are  chiefly  yellow,  scarlet,  and  crimson,  and  of  named  kinds 
there  are  no  finer  forma  than  those  known  in  aeed  shops  as  Coronet, 
a  large  yellow  sort ;  Perfection,  rich  crimson-scarlet ;  and  Octoroon, 
deep  mulberry.  These  are  all  great  improvements  on  the  old 
Nasturtium,  and  those  who  have  greenhousea  will  find  the  scarlet  kind 
uaefnl  for  winter  decoration  in  pots. — A.  D. 


Liatris  or  Button  Snake-root. — The  different  species  of  this  Composite 
plant — so  uulike  the  rest  of  the  order  to  which  it  helonf^s — are  particularly 
attractive  at  this  season.  The  rich  crimson-purple  spikes  at  a  distance  have  the 
effect  of  a  terrestrial  Orchid.  Spicata  and  squarrosa  are  as  good  as  any,  and 
take  care  of  themselves  ;  at  the  same  time  they  do  not  spread  too  rapidly,  but 
remain  in  the  form  of  compact  plants,  which  is  no  mean  merit  in  the  herbaceous 
border.— Salmonic  EPS. 

Ferdrigcn  Violet  Hatif  Plum.— We  find  this  Plum  in  every  way  excel- 
lent; it  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  an  abundant  and  regular  bearer.  During 
these  last  eight  years,  it  has  always  produced  good  average  crops,  although 
Plums  planted  alongside  of  it  have  sometimes  all  but  failed.  Its  fruit  is  large, 
roundish-oval,  rich,  and  juicy.  Its  skin  is  purple,  and  the  flesh  separates 
freely  from  the  stone.  This,  and  Rivers's  Karly  Prolific,  should  be  in  every 
collection  however  small. — A.  Hendkbson,  Thoreshi/,  Notts. 

Second  Crop  from  Laxtou's  Unique  Pea.— I  sowed  seed  ot  this  early 
dwarf  Pea  on  a  south  border  early  in  March,  and  harvested  the  produce  early 
enough  to  sow  some  of  the  new  seed  again,  in  the  open  ground,  on  July  6th. 
The  young  plants  were  above  the  soil  on  the  15th,  and  now  (August  25th)  there 
are  large  pods  that  will  be  certainly  ready  to  gather  in  ten  days,  I  am  now 
sorry  that  I  did  not  re-sow  all  my  seed,  as  I  certainly  could  have  harvested  the 
second  crop  in  good  condition.  If  Unique  were  sown  now  in  large  pots,  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  a  crop  might  be  got  from  it  under  glass  at  Chi-istmas  ; 
certainly,  it  is  a  fine  dwarf  Pea  for  spring  culture. — A.  D. 
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To  most  people  Strawberries  are  now  as  much  things  of  the 

past  as  Asparagus  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  those  who  grow  the 
perpetual  bearing  Quatre  Saisons  Strawberry  of  the  French  gardens. 
This  bears  throughout  the  whole  summer  and  autumn,  and  has  a 
better  flavour  than  most  of  the  best  early  summer  fruit.  It  is 
worthy  of  general  culture  in  our  gardens.  It  is  extensively  grown 
in  the  gardens  at  Barham  Court,  where,  one  morning  last  month,  as 
many  as  sixty  quarts  were  gathered  for  ice-making. 

Mb  Haery  Veitch,  who  has    recently    visited    Drumlanrig, 

informs  us  that  the  long  famous  gardens  there  now  possess  remark, 
able  interest  from  the  many  improvements  effected  by  Mr.  Thomson, 
the  beauty  and  extent  of  the  flower.gardening,  and  the  superb 
examples  of  cultivation  to  be  seen  in  fruit-growing,  and,  indeed,  in  all 
other  departments. 

A  FINE   tree  of   Sophora  japonica  is  now   in  full  flower  in 

Messrs.  Osborn's  nursery  at  Fulham.  It  has  been  in  this  state 
during  the  past  week  or  ten  days,  and  is  strikingly  attractive, 
especially  when  the  sun  shines  UDon  it. 

A  FINE  dish  of  Rivers's  Pine-apple  Nectarine  was  exhibited 

by  Mr.  Douglas  at  the  Royal  Hortienltaral  Society's  meeting  on 
Wednesday  last.  It  is  a  handsome  fruit,  of  a  rich  amber  colour, 
splashed  with  deep  red.  In  point  of  flavour,  it  is  all  that  can  be 
desired — brisk,  juicy,  and  sweet. 

We  have  tried  the  Snowflake  Potato,  and  can  fully  endorse  the 

favourable  accounts  of  its  qualities  which  have  reached  us  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  the  tubers  being  not  only  large  in  size,  but 
mealy,  and  unrivalled  in  flavour.  Its  shape  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Lapstone ;  and  its  flesh,  as  its  name  indicates,  is,  when  well  cooked, 
very  white.  Considering  its  fertility,  as  well  as  quality,  it  is  likely 
to  prove  the  best  of  Potatoes. 

At   South   Kensington,   on   Wednesday   last,   Mr.  Voice,  of 

Horley,  exhibited  specimens  of  Telegraph  Cucumber,  which  had  been 
kept  fresh  for  a  fortnight  after  having  been  cut,  by  havino-  their 
stalks  inserted  in  Potato  tubers.  Water  would,  of  course,  preserve 
them  equally  well,  by  furnishing  the  requisite  moisture  to  compen. 
sate  for  evaporation  ;  but,  where  it  is  necessary  to  pack  Cucumbers 
for  travelling,  Mr.  Voice's  plan  has  the  advantage,  and  its  adoption 
might  be  extended  to  cut  flowers,  as  well  as  Cucumbers. 

Nelumbium  speciosum,  an  aquatic  plant  which  in  England  is 

treated  as  an  exotic,  is,  in  the  climate  of  Lyons,  grown  out  of  doors, 
and  forms  a  magnificent  ornament  where  water  is  available  in  parks 
or  gardens.  Near  the  Pare  de  la  Tete  d'Or,  at  Lyons,  there  is  a 
small  brook  literally  filled  with  these  plants,  which  annually  throw 
np  thousands  of  superb  rose-colonred  flowers,  often  measuring  more 
than  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  emitting  a  sweet  odour.  These 
plants  stood  the  winters  of  1870  and  1871,  when,  even  in  the  south  of 
France,  the  frosts  were  severe.  Doubtless,  the  magnificent  develop- 
ment which  the  Nelumbium  attains  in  a  warm  climate  cannot  be 
expected  too  far  north,  but  its  hardiness  in  temperate  latitudes  is 
now  an  ascertained  fact.  The  plant  came  originally  from  Egypt 
and  Southern  Asia,  the  name  being  the  same  as  that  used  in  India, 
where  it  is  called  by  the  natives  Nelumbo. 

At  the   annual  general  meeting  of  the   Lawson    Seed  and 

Nursery  Company,  which  took  place  the  other  day  in  their  oflices  in 
Edinburgh,  the  report  of  the  directors  showed  that  the  accounts  for 
the  year  ending  May  31,1875,  closed  with  a  surplus  of  £1,179,  of 
which  they  recommended  £3,000  be  transferred  to  the  reserve  fund, 
and  the  balance  of  £1,179  be  carried  forward  to  the  profit  and  loss 
account.  The  directors  expressed  their  regret  that  the  results  of  the 
London  branch  had  been  disappointing,  but  proposed  to  make  such 
changes  as  would  effect  a  large  saving  in  the  expenses  of  the  London 
staff.  The  sales  of  seeds  and  nursery  produce  last  year  amounted  to 
£120,065,  as  against  £89,556  in  the  previous  year.  The  report  was 
unanimously  approved  of,  and  the  recommendation  adopted.  The 
retiring  directors  and  the  auditors  were  reappointed. 

A    SPECIAL    meeting    of    the   members   of    the   Manchester 

Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  was  held  the  other  day,  in  the 
gardens  at  Old  Trafford,  to  learn  the  financial  results  of  the  summer 
season.  The  receipts  for  new  shares  and  transfers  amounted  to  £101, 
as  against  £2  Is.  for  1871.  The  general  receipts  from  proprietors 
and  subscribers  in  1874  were  £1,719  18s. ;  this  year  the  sum  was 
£1,756.  On  the  other  hand,  the  shows  of  the  present  year  were 
stated  to  have  brought  in  less  revenue  than  in  1871,  and  in  some  cases 
were,  financially  speaking,  failures.  The  groat  show  at  Whitsuntide 
yielded  a  profit  of  £110,  as  compared  with  £500  in  1871.  The 
Whitsuntide  show  was  followed  by  an  exhibition  of  Rhododendrons, 
when  the  receipts  were  £139,  against  an  expenditure  of  £236,  whilst 
the  receipts  of  the  Rose  show  in  July  again  fell  short  of  the  outlay  by 


nearly  £100.  Within  the  last  fifteen  years  th')  debt  of  the  society 
has  been  reduced  from  £10,000  to  £6,300,  and  the  property  is  stated 
to  be  worth  at  least  £16,000.  Mr.  Findlay,  the  curator,  in  a  short 
history  which  he  gave  of  the  gardens,  stated  that  between  £30,000 
and  £l-0,000  had  been  distributed  by  the  society,  in  the  shape  of 
prizes,  since  their  establishment. 

M.  E.   MoKREN,   of    Liege,  has  just  published  a  very    full 

and  interesting  memoir  of  Clusius,  the  celebrated  botanist.  It  is 
issued  by  the  author  at  Liege. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  Dublin,  the  builder  of  the  great  Palm-house 

at  Kew,  the  houses  at  Glasnevin  and  in  many  other  gardens,  is  about 
to  erect  another  wing  to  the  greali  conservatory  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  to  correspond  with  the  one  put  up  by  him  in 
1871. 

— —  At  a  meeting  of  horticulturists,  held  the  other  day  in  St. 
James's  Hall,  for  the  purposes  of  considering  the  advisability  of 
holding  an  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  in  1877,  a  Com. 
mittee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Turner,  Young,  Paul,  and  RoUisson,  was 
appointed  to  draw  up,  and  obtain  signatures  to,  a  memorial  to  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Hoiticultural  Society,  requesting  them  to  take 
steps  for  ascertaining  what  the  feeling  of  horticulturists  throughout 
the  country  was  in  the  matter. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  held  en 

Wednesday  last,  Mr.  Richard  Dean  exhibited  well-developed  cobs  of 
Cobbett's  Improved  Early  Maize  or  Indian-corn,  from  seeds  sown  on 
the  15th  of  April.  We  have  on  several  occasions  alluded  to  the  use 
of  Maize  in  a  green  state  in  America,  and  in  the  Channel  Islands, 
and  the  specimens  in  question,  which  were  nearly  ripe,  prove  that 
this  addition  to  our  ordinary  vegetables  might  be  obtained  in  good 
condition  at  least  in  the  south  of  England. 

A  MORE  than   ordinarily  successful   horticHltnral   exhibition 

has  been  held  at  Dundee,  a  town  which,  since  the  year  1867,  has  been 
somewhat  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  flower  shows.  Pour, 
teen  thousand  visitors  entered  the  gates,  at  which  £550  were  takeu. 
There  were  1,610  entries  in  all — for  pot  plants,  245  ;  cut  flowers, 
458  ;  fruit,  450  ;  Vegetables,  484 ;  dessert  tables,  3.  At  the  close 
of  the  show,  last  Saturday,  it  was  intimated  that  the  Dundee  Horti- 
cultural Society  would  offer  £1,000  in  prizes,  for  the  International 
Exhibition,  to  be  held  in  their  town  next  year. 

From  the  September  number  of   the"  Gardener,"  we  learn 

that  the  International  Fruit  Show  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh  on  the 
15th  and  10th  of  the  present  month  is  likely  to  be  the  finest  exhibi- 
tion of  the  kind  that  has  yet  taken  place.  Last  year,  as  most  of  our 
readers  will  remember  Mr.  Hunter  exhibited  a  cluster  of  Grapes 
(Black  Hamburgh),  weighing  21  lbs.  12  ozs.  and  it  is  not  a  little 
surprising  and  interestiugto  hear  that  the  heaviest  bunch  ever  grown 
is  likely  to  be  exhibited  at  the  forthcoming  show. 

The  Potato  disease  varies  greatly  in  different  localities.     In 

strong  heavy  lands  the  crop  is,  in  some  instances,  almost  annihilated. 
In  gardens  where  the  soil  has  been  fully  manured,  the  better  half  pf 
the  crop  is  in  some  places  rotten,  whilst  on  light  ground  the  crops  are 
sound,  and  theHubers  large  in  size.  On  all  soils  the  crops  are  heavy, 
and,  therefore,  no  scarcity  of  Potatoes  need,  we  imagine,  be  appre- 
hended, especially  as,  in  the  north  of  Eugland,  as  well  as  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  unaffected. 

It  is  stated  that  a  new  Vine  disease  is  creating  some  alarm 

in  Rheinthal,  Frickthal,  and  Thurgau.  Vines  which  are  apparently 
flourishing  in  the  morning  wither  in  the  course  of  the  day,  without, 
however,  turning  yellow,  and  in  a  short  time  die.  Sometimes  this 
happens  with  single  Vines  in  the  middle  of  a  Vineyard;  at  other 
times  with  groups  of  Vines.  For  three  years  the  disease  has  been 
extending,  and  all  the  Vines  planted  in  the  room  of  those  which  have 
died  off  are  attacked.  The  symptoms  bear  no  resemblance  to  those 
of  Phylloxera,  but  point  to  root-fungus  as  the  probable  cause  of  the 
disaster. 

In  consequence  of  the  unusual  abundance  of  fruit,  prices  in 

Covent  Garden  are  remarkably  low,  many  tons  of  Plums  having  been 
sold  for  Is.  3d.  or  Is.  6d.  per  bushel  wholesale.  Excellent  Apples, 
such  as  the  Hawthomden,  may  now  be  had  as  low  as  2s.  a  bushel.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that,  with  such  prices,  the  public  will  for  once  be  able 
to  obtain  a  good  supply.  So  imperfect,  however,  are  the  means  of 
communication  between  the  grower  and  the  masses  of  the  people  that 
frequently  when  fruit  is  very  cheap,  it  brings  so  low  a  price  to  the 
grower  that  it  is  to  him  scarcely  worth  gathering.  Indeed  we  have 
known  quantities  of  good  fruit  to  rot,  or  to  be  thrown  to  the  pigs, 
simply  because  it  would  not  pay  the  grower  to  gather  it.  At  tho 
same  time,  any  quantity  of  fruit  could  be  disposed  of  at  low  but 
remunerative  prices  in  our  large  towns.  There  is  much  to  be  done 
before  our  means  of  supplying  fruit  and  vegetables  meet  the  wants 
of  the  grower,  or  the  great  body  of  consumers. 
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BATTEESEA  PARK  GARDENS  IN  1876. 
FlowEK-GARDENiNG,  according  to  the  style  that  happens  at  the 
present  time  to  be  fashionable,  is  remarkably  well  carried  out 
here,  flowering  plants,  carpet-bedding,  and  sub-tropical 
gardening  being  alike  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  in  some  of 
the  beds  we  have  the  three  systems  combined,  with  very  good 
results.  No  one  of  our  other  public  gardens  will  ever  be  able  to 
compete  with  Battersea  in  sub-tropical  gardening  for  some 
time  to  come,  since  they  all  lack,  more  or  less,  that  one  great 
essential  wherever  tall,  large-leaved,  or  tender  tropical  plants, 
are  plunged  outside,  viz. — shelter  from  high  winds,  withouii 
which  success  is  impossible.  Again,  there  is  such  a  preponder- 
ance of  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  here,  and 
such  deliciously  cool  green  turf  and  charming  peeps  across  the 
ornamental  water,  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  bright  and 
glowing  colour  can  be  used  than  in  cases  where  the  beds  are 
arranged,  in  large  designs,  on  the  more  exposed  lawn.  The 
wealth  of  stately  sub-tropical  plants  also  relieves  the  eye  very 
much,  and  an  additional  advantage  is  obtained  by  placing  the 
masses  of  decided  colour  or  carpet  beds  on  strips  of  turf 
backed  by  dense  green  trees  and  shrubs,  and  at  considerable 
distances  apart.  Added  to  all  this,  there  is  a  much  larger 
variety  of  tree  beauty,  a  larger  and 
better  water  garden,  and  a  more  diver- 
sified surface  than  is  to  be  found  in 
any  other  of  our  public  gardens  in  the 
same  space.  At  Battersea,  thanks  to 
■those  who  planned  and  laid  out  the 
'place,  we  get  a  great  variety  of  garden 
beauty  collected  together  in  a  com- 
paratively small  space,  and  are  con- 
sequently much  better  able  to  admire 
it  here  than  elsewhere ;  and  this,  as 
we  take  it,  is  the  reason  why  Bat- 
tersea pleases  us  better  in  its  floral 
display  than  the  other  London  parks, 
altogether  apart  from  any  question 
of  management.  On  entering,  we 
noticed  a  fine  bed  of  Cannas  to  the 
left,  backed  by  Acers,  Pavia  macro- 
stachya,  Berberis,  and  other  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  centre  of  this  bed  was 
occupied  by  C.  Rendatleri,  a  strong- 
growing  variety  3  or  4  feet  high,  having 
dark  green  purple-veined  and  margined 
foliage,  and  producing  numerous  stems 
crowned  at  the  apex  with  brilliant 
orange  flowers.  Next  came  a  belt  of  the 
pale  green,  dwarf-growing  C.  Sellowii. 
This  last  has  narrow  foliage  and  red 
flowers.  This  bed  was  edged  with 
scarlet  Pelargoniums  and  the  varie- 
gated Gazania  spleudens.  To  the  right 
a  mass  of  jutting  sandstone  rock  is 
effectively  draped  with  an  elegant-habited,  cut-leaved  Grape 
Vine,  and  flanked  on  either  side  by  masses  of  Yucca  gloriosa  ; 
and  a  little  farther  to  the  right  on  the  sloping  turf,  backed  by 
trees  and  shrubs,  is  a  good  mixed  bed  of  Acacias,  Abutilons, 
Sonchus  laciniatus,  and  Senecio  Ghiesbreghtii,  a  bold-habited 
species,  4  to  6  feet  high,  with  oval,  coarsely-serrated  deep 
green  leaves,  downy  beneath,  and  with  purple  foot-stalks.  The 
young  stems  of  this  plant  are  warted  much  like  the  leaves 
of  Gasteria  verrucosa.  In  the  same  bed  a  large-leaved  Malva, 
and  the  soft  velvety-leaved  Cineraria  platanifolia  are  con- 
spicuous. Further  on  towards  the  rockery  we  come  to  a  large 
belt  of  mixed  Cannas,  both  purple  and  glaucous-leaved,  and 
some  of  these  have  made  a  most  luxuriant  growth,  being  fully 
8  feet  in  height.  A  comparatively  dwarf  edging  of  the  glaucous- 
leaved  Funkia  Sieboldii  suits  this  mass  of  foliage  admirably. 
The  water  margin  to  the  left  is  fringed  judiciously  with 
Willow-herbs,  tall  Grasses,  Carex,  and  Typha,  which  add  greatly 
to  the  effect  of  this  portion  of  the  park.  Although  the  water 
margins  here  are  not  by  any  means  strikingly  good  examples  of 
the  landscape  gardener's  art,  still  they  are  the  best  we  have 
in  any  of  our  London  parks.  Why  cannot  the  ornamental 
water  in  Victoria  Park  and  portions  of  the  Serpentine,  in  Hyde 
Park,  be  fringed  with  aquatic  and  sub-aquatic  plants  ? 


Polymnia  grauili; 


The  Kockery. 

From  the  belt  of  Cannas,  just  described,  a  charming  view  is 
obtained  of  the  rockery,  which  is  at  present  very  beautiful,  the 
jutting  crags  being  hidden,  from  a  spectator  standing  at  the 
point  above  indicated,  by  masses  of  narrow-leaved  dwarf- 
habited  Berberis  and  bright  green  wreaths  of  Bignonia  crandi- 
flora,  one  of  the  best  of  all  plants  for  such  positions,  althouo-h 
rarely  seen  except  nailed  to  a  wall.  This  drapery  forms 
a  good  background  for  rich  purple  and  white-flowered 
Clematises,  which  are  now  blooming  freely,  hangino-  in 
natural  wreaths  and  tangled  masses,  while  the  slopes 
at  the  base  of  this  arrangement  are  very  tastefully  planted 
with  Sedums,  mossy  Saxifrages,  Echeverias,  Sempervivums 
and  other  Succulents,  varied  here  and  there  by  plants  of 
larger  growth,  and  backed  by  banks  of  Cotoneaster,  on  which 
some  clumps  of  Yuccas  and  Bamboos  stand  out  very  effectively. 
The  lower  portions  of  the  jutting  orags  are  draped  with  large- 
leaved  variegated  Ivy,  while  the  upper  portion,  and  the  sloping 
bank  above,  are  completely  carpeted  with  the  large-leaved  Vinca 
major  variegata,  among  which,  and  on  some  of  the  rocks,  tufts 
of  the  strong-growing,  rosy-flowered  Sedum  spectabile  are 
dotted  with  good  effect.  On  the  sloping  sheltered  bank 
beyond  the  rockery,  we  come  to  a 
charming  bed  of  the  distinct  golden- 
foliaged  Catalpa  syringajfolia  aurea, 
backed  by  a  row  of  the  yellow-leaved 
Elder,  which,  in  its  turn  is  backed  by 
irregular  masses  of  rich  purple  and 
blue-flowered  Clematises,  mixed  with  a 
mass  of  the  elegant  Eocremocarpua 
scaber  in  the  centre.  This  is  an  old 
plant  which  does  well  as  a  hardy 
climber  as  far  north  as  the  Trent,  and 
it  is  difiicult  to  imagine  any  plant  more 
effective  than  it  is  for  grouping  on  wall 
trellises,  or,  as  here,  on  a  rude  fence, 
where  its  bright  orange-scarlet  racemes 
of  flowers  derive  additional  brilliance 
by  being  contrasted  with  the  rich 
purplish-blue  Clematis.  For  a  rustic 
porch  it  is  unequalled. 

Shrubbery  Borders. 

A  shady  shrubbery  border,  situated 
here  and  planted  with  dwarf  and 
standard  variegated  Negundos  and 
Tree  Carnations,  on  a  carpet  of  blue 
and  yellow  Violas,  is  very  effective, 
backed  as  it  is  by  Hollies,  and  other 
dark-leaved  shrubs.  This  bed  is  neatly 
margined  with  a  double  row  of  Pelar.. 
gonium  Gem  of  Brilliants,  a  golden- 
leaved  cerise-flowered,  dwarf-gi-owing 
variety,  the  whole  being  finished  off 
with  a  luie  of  the  slender-growmg  silvery  Leucophyta  Browuii, 
a  neat  little  plant,  well  adapted  for  edgings  or  narrow  lines' 
between  dark  crimson  Iresines  or  carmine-tinted  Alternan- 
theras.  Some  isolated  specimens  of  Musa  Ensete,  Dractena 
indivisa,  dwarf  Fan  Palms,  and  other  plants  of  stately  habit, 
are  used  with  excellent  effect  in  the  sheltered  bays  which 
occur  here  and  there  in  the  shrubbery  borders.  From 
those  walks  that  border  the  ornamental  water  some 
charming  glimpses  of  the  Rush,  Willow  weed,  and  Iris- 
fringed  water  margins  are  obtained.  The  silvery-leaved 
Poplar  (Populus  canescens),  which  overhangs  the  lake  here,  is 
particularly  attractive  in  windy  weather,  the  undersides'  of 
the  leaves  shining  like  burnished  silver,  and  this  peculiar 
effect  is  considerably  heightened  when  the  trees  are  backed 
by  Cedars  or  other  dark-leaved  Conifers.  This  tree  readily 
produces  suckers,  and  these,  when  only  a  few  feet  in 
height,  are  very  attractive  planted  amongst  dark-leaved 
shrubs.  A  long  narrow  bed  of  dark-leaved  Cannas  and 
clumps  of  Sempervivum  cuneatum,  and  the  Jlcaly-leaved 
Echeveria  (Cotyledon)  pulverulenta,  margined  with  golden 
variegated  Euonymus,  looked  well  and  distinct.  This  last- 
named  plant  (Euonymus  japonicus  aureus  variegatus)  is  very 
bright  and   striking  as   an  edging   plant   or  for  forming  a 
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low  hedge  in  front  o£  shrubbery  borders.  Eose  of  Castille  and 
other  Fuchsias  are  here  used  with  charming  effect  in  long 
beds  or  borders,  along  with  scarlet  zonal  Pelargoniums,  yellow 
Calceolarias,  edged  with  Euonymus  aureus  variegatus,  a  dense- 
growing  bright  green-leaved  plant,  the  leaves  suffused, 
blotched,  or  margined  with  golden-green.  Another  variety, 
which  is  brighter,  although  scarcely  more  pleasing,  is  E. 
latifolius  albus  marginatus,  which,  pegged  down,  forms  a  very 
distinct  edging  plant,  its  leaves  being  glossy  green  with  clear 
ivory-white  margins.  A  large  oval  bed  is  here  planted  with 
the  spiny  Aralia  japonica  on  a  carpet  of  Calceolarias,  and  is 
surrounded  by  scarlet  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsia  gracilis 
variegata,  a  neat-growing  variety  with  creamy-white  margins, 
and  the  slender-habited,  lilac-eyed  Nierembergia  gracilis.  At 
each  end  of  this  oval  are  two  semi-oblong  beds  planted  with 
Christine  Pelargonium,  then  a  double  row  of  a  white-edged 
variety  resembling  Queen  of  Queens,  then  a  line  of  Lobelia 
pumila  grandiflora,  succeeded  by  a  neat  edging  of  Mesembry- 
anthemum.  Behind  these  three  beds  is  a  long  border  of 
purple-leaved  tall-growing  Cannas,  margined  in  front  with 
lines  of  a  white  variegated  Pelargonium  and  the  yellow 
or  golden-leaved  P.  Eobert  Fish.  A  patch  of  the  common 
Marigold  (Calendula  officinalis)  has  established  itself  on 
the  sandy  margin  of  the  ornamental  water,  and  its 
bright  orange  colour  is  very  effective  in  the  distance. 
Another  shrubbery  border  is  rendered  very  effective  by  being 
margined  by  a  broad  border  of  variegated  Ivy,  long  panels 
being  left  at  intervals  among  the  shrubs  for  foliage  and 
flowering  plants.  In  these  spaces  Cannas,  variegated  Acer 
Negundo,  and  other  plants,  are  seen  to  great  advantage,  being 
backed  and  sheltered  by  dark-leaved  evergreen  shrubs  and  deci- 
duous trees.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Ivy  edgings  are  not  more 
frequently  used,  when  we  see  such  excellent  effects  produced 
by  them,  both  here  and  elsewhere.  On  one  of  the  sloping 
rocky  banks  we  noticed  several  good  clumps  of  Yucca  flaooida 
blooming  freely,  some  of  the  clumps  producing  three  or  four 
spikes  each.  This  is  the  freest  flowering  of  all  the  Yuccas  ; 
it  is  also  one  of  the  quickest  growers,  and  so  easily  propagated 
by  division  that  we  wonder  it  is  not  more  generally  grown  for 
bedding  purposes,  or  for  isolated  clumps  on  the  lawn  near 
shrubbery  margins.  Here,  backed  by  dai'k-leaved  Cotoneasters, 
Laurustinuses,  and  Conifers,  its  ivory-white  flowers  shiue 
with  much  brilliancy.  The  waterfall  and  large  rockery  are 
now  very  effective,  the  rocks  being  fringed  and  partly  bidden 
in  a  very  artistic  manner  by  Brambles,  small-leaved  Cotone- 
asters, Jasmine,  and  other  rambling  shrubs,  and  the  waterfall 
itself  is  margined  with  glaucous  Sedges  ;  Osmundaregalis,  one 
of  the  best  of  all  plants  for  spongy  water  margins;  rose- 
flowered  Willow  Herb  and  Cyperus  laxus  in  pans,  which  last 
we  should,  by  the  bye,  have  liked  better  if  the  pans  had  been 
plunged  in  the  turf,  or  otherwise  concealed.  Rushes,  hardy 
Hart's-tongue,  Athyrium,  and  other  British  Ferns  are  also 
used  here  with  excellent  effect,  and  here  again  Yucca  flaccida 
rears  its  spires  of  ivory  white  blossoms.  This  portion  of  the 
rock  garden  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  place,  Weeping 
Willows,  wild  Brambles  and  Grape  Vines,  Cotoneasters, Yuccas, 
and  other  hardy  plants  being  very  tastefully  used  in  setting 
it  off  to  the  best  advantage.  Passing  on  to  the  left  from  the 
waterfall  we  come  to  a  long  shady  border  carpeted  with 
Sedums,  Ivy,  Vincas,  and  other  low-growing  Succulents  and 
hardy  creepers,  on  which  Scmpervivum  arboreum,  S.  canari- 
ense,  S.  cuneatum,  and  other  strong-growing  kinds  arc 
grouped,  with  Laestreas,  Athyriums,  and  other  hardy  Ferns, 
Draoajnas,  and  large-leaved  Arads.  Long  strips  in  this  irregu- 
larly planted  border  arc  here  and  there  devoted  to  carpets  of 
Golden  Dead  Nettle,  (Lamium  purpureum  aureum),  purple- 
leaved  Bugle  (Ajuga  reptans  var.),  Sedum  glaucum,  Antennaria 
tomentosa,  and  other  dwarf-growLug  plants,  while  great 
masses  of  Royal  Fern,  Yuccas,  large-growing  Succulents  and 
Palms  are  introduced  here  and  there  with  good  results.  Some 
mossy  tree  trunks  which  occur  at  intervals  are  tastefully 
draped  with  green  and  variegated  Vincas,  Hart's-tongue  Ferns, 
fresh  green  Hypnnm  Moss,  and  plants  of  the  common  Hart's- 
tongue,  Platyccrium,  and  the  silvery-leaved  Vitis  heterophylla 
variegata.  The  large-leaved  Abyssinian  Musa  Ensete  is  growing 
well  plunged  in  sheltered  recesses  among  evergreen  shrubs  and 
trees,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  Aralia  papyrifera,  one  of 


the  finest  and  most  distinct  of  all  sub-tropical  plants.  A 
large  circular  bed  planted  with  it  is  very  effective,  fringed  with 
a  belt  of  silver  and  bronze  Zonals,  and  neatly  edged  with  a  row 
of  the  flat-topped  Sempervivum  tabulfetorme. 

Single  Specimens. 

Large  specimens  of  Livistona  borbonica,  Seaforthia  elegans, 
Dasylirion  acrostichum,  Araucaria  excelsa,  and  other  dis- 
tinct plants  show  well  on  the  green  turf,  and  a  bed  of 
Dracaanas,  Fan  Palms,  Echeverias,  and  other  Succulents,  on  a 
carpet  of  golden-leaved  Zonals  and  Mesembryanthemumcordi- 
folium  variegatum  is  just  now  very  pretty,  being  neatly  edged 
with  a  double  row  of  Echeveria  secunda.  A  very  effective 
isolated  plant  used  here  is  Aralia  japonica,  a  spiny  plant, 
closely  resembling  a  large  Sumach  in  habit,  its  elegant  bipin- 
nate  foliage  waving  most  gracefully  in  the  slightest  breeze.  It 
may  be  readily  propagated,  either  from  root  or  stem  cuttings, 
and  requires  cutting  back  every  year,  so  as  to  induce  a  strong 
growth.  A.  Sieboldii,  a  smooth,  glossy-leaved  species,  is  also 
hardy,  and  is  a  most  effective  plant  for  isolated  positions, 
or  in  mixed  beds  of  large-growing  foliage  plants.  Here  we  came 
uponacircularbed,the  centre  of  which  was  planted  with  Beaton's 
Nosegay  Pelargonium  and  Verbena  venosa  mixed,  this  being 
finished  off  with  four  lines,  as  follows  : — The  first  row,  next  the 
central  mass,  was  Pelargonium  Robert  Foster,  a  tricolor 
variety  of  average  merit ;  then  came  a  line  of  Koniga  (Alyssum) 
variegata,  followed  by  Lobelia  pumila  maxima,  according  to  the 
label,  but  this  name  sounds  rather  paradoxical — the  whole 
being  neatly  finished  off  with  golden  Mesembryanthemum. 

The    Alpine    Garden. 

The  so-called  Alpine  garden,  with  its  peaks  of  Antennaria 
tomentosa  and  masses  or  isolated  specimens  of  large-growing 
Succulents  on  a  carpet  of  Sedums,  Saxifrages,  Osalis  cornicu- 
lata  nAra,  turfing  Daisy  (PyrethrumTchihatchewii),  and  other 
carpeting  plants,  is  very  effective.  The  last-named  plant 
forms  a  dense  deep  green  cai'pet  of  finely-cut  foliage,  and  is 
valuable  on  dry  sandy  banks.  Among  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  Succulents  here  employed  we  noted  Echeveria  metallica. 
Aloe  plicatilis,  Opuntias,  arborescent  Sempervivums,  thick- 
leaved  Aloes  and  Agaves,  Cotyledons,  and  Crassulas,  among 
which  fiowering  plants  of  Yucca  fiaccida,  Y.  recurva,  large- 
leaved  Aralias,  Palms,  and  Dracasnas,  were  used  with  excel- 
lent effect.  A  mixed  bed  of  sub-tropicals,  edged  with  lines 
of  a  dark-zoned  bronzed  Pelargonium  resembling  Perilla,  and 
Alyssum  (Koniga)  variegatum,  margined  with  a  double  row  of 
Chamaspeuce  Cassabona3,  is  very  effective,  as  is  also  a  bed  of 
dark-foliaged  Castor  Oil  plants  mixed  with  the  finely-cut 
glaucous-leaved  Chrysanthemum  frutescens.and  margined  with 
the  bright  silvery  cut-leaved  Artemisia  judaica,  then  a  row  of 
Pelargonium  Christine,  the  whole  neatly  finished  ofl  with  an 
edging  of  Koniga  variegata,  allowed  to  grow  and  flower  freely. 
A  word  must  be  spoken  in  favour  of  Artemisia  judaica,  for  it 
is  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  distinct  of  all  silvery-leaved 
foliage  plants,  and  would  be  especially  beautiful  contrasted 
with  Iresine  Lindeni.  It  grows  from  6  to  15  inches  in  height, 
and  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  received.  A  large 
semi-circular  bed  of  the  spiny  Aralia  japonica,  edged  with  a 
belt  of  the  glaucous-leaved  Funkia  Sieboldi,  the  noblest  of  all 
species  in  this  beautiful  genus,  is  very  distinct  and  good.  We 
now  come  to  one  or  two  sheltered  niches  or  arcades — arbo- 
rescent arcades  foriued  of  trees  and  shrubs — and  here  we  get 
some  very  pleasing  peeps  at  tropical  vegetation,  such  as  tree 
Ferns,  pinnate  and  fan-leaved  Palms,  Bird's-nest  Aspleniums, 
great-leaved  Arads,  and  other  plants  of  noble  or  graceful  habit, 
their  charms  being  here  considerably  augmented  by  the  ever- 
varying  light  and  shade  which  fall  on  them  through  the 
waving  bi-anches  overhead.  Along  with  the  plants  just  men- 
tioned arc  associated  tall  Yuccas,  the  cut-leaved  Monstera, 
Platycerium  grande,  one  of  the  noblest  and  best  of  all  the 
Stag's-horn  Perns  ;  and,  lastly,  the  deep  green  narrow-leaved 
shady  Dragon  Tree  from  the  INIaiiritius  (D.  umbraculifera). 
This  is  a  most  distinct  and  effective  plant,  its  spiny  strap- 
shaped  leaves  rising  gracefully  from  the  stem,  and  falling  over 
in  curves  as  elegant  as  those  of  a  spreading  fountain.  Acacia 
lophantha,  and  the  even  more  graceful  Grevillea  robusta  are 
used  in  the  shrubbery  borders  here  with  charming  results.    A 
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border  of  yellow  Calceolarias  and  Blue  Viola,  mLsed,  is  very 
beautiful,  backed  by  lines  of  bright  scarlet  Pelargoniums  and 
tall  white  variegated  Epilobium  or  Willow  Herb,  and  this  is 
margined  in  front  with  the  silvery  Cerastium  tomentosum. 
Here  we  find  two  or  three  mixed  beds  of  large  sub-tropical 
plants  in  good  condition.  One  oblong  bed  is  planted  with 
Sonchus  iaciniatus,  S.  Ghiesbreghtii,  Solanum  argenteum, 
the  plumose-leaved  Ailantus  glandulosa  (one  of  the  most 
graceful  of  all  hardy  foliage  plants  in  a  young  state),  Aralias, 
Abutilon,  Amicia  zygomeris.  Oleanders,  Zea  variegata,  and  the 
elegant  Gymnothrix  latifolia  (one  of  the  most  distinct  of  all 
large-growing  ornamental  Grasses).  Behind  this  bed  are 
large  isolated  specimens  of  Theophrasta  imperialis,  Aralia 
trifoliata,  tall  Ficuses,  and  other  plants ;  while  Date 
Palms,  Dracaena  australis,  Seaforthias,  and  Pandanus  are 
judiciously  used  in  the  foreground.  A  large  circular 
bed  here  struck  us  as  being  worth  more  than  a  passing 
notice.  It  is  planted  in  the  centre  with  mixed  Cannas,  of 
moderate  growth,  and  variegated  Maize ;  then  comes  a  golden 
belt  of  Pelargonium  Yellow  Gem,  followed  by  a  belt  or  double 
row  of  Alternanthera  paronychioides  major,  and  then  a  single 
line  of  A.  amoena,  the  whole  arrangement  being  admirably 
finished  by  a  broad  band  of  the  golden-margined  Coprosma 
Baueriana  variegata  as  an  edging.  This  last-named  plant  is 
pegged  down,  and  forms  one  of  the  best  and  most  distinct 
yellow  edging  plants  we  have  seen  this  season.  The  visitor  to 
Battersea  Park  should  not  fail  to  notice  the  feathery  Tamarisk, 
jivhich  does  well  here,  cut  back  so  as  to  form  a  low  shrub  on  the 
borders  of  the  ornamental  water.     There  is  also  a  remarkable 
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specimen  of  the  well-known  Wistaria  sinensis  here  which  is 
worth  notice,  it  being  trained  as  a  low-spreading  bush,  some 
10  or  12  feet  in  height,  and,  so  treated,  it  forms  a  noble  plant 
for  isolating  on  the  open  lawn.  The  specimen  here  referred  to 
is  just  now  a  mass  of  fresh  green  foliage  and  mauve  or  lilac- 
purple  flowers,  while  its  graceful  young  shoots  bear  leaves  of 
a  delicate  fawn  colour.  The  bright  green  leathery-leaved 
Griselinia  macrophylla  forms  an  effective  foliage  plant  here, 
plunged  in  front  of  some  sombre-foliaged  Tews,  and  Pavia 
macrostachya  is  very  beautiful  in  a  similar  position.  A  large 
oblong  bed  of  the  large-leaved  Solanum  macrophyllum,  yellow 
Calceolarias,  and  white-edged  zonal  Pelargoniums  is  very 
distinct,  and  is  edged  with  a  line  of  the  blue  Lobelia  Brilliant, 
and  the  silvery  Dactylis  glomerata  variegata,  plant  for  plant. 
Gunnera  scabra  has  made  a  strong  growth  in  a  moist  hollow 
of  the  undulating  lawn,  where  it  has  been  planted  some 
years,  and  the  effect  of  this  plant  is  considerably  enhanced 
by  being  contrasted  with  rosy-flowered  Epilobiums,  Rushes, 
tall  Grasses,  and  other  native  marsh  or  sub-aquatic  plants. 
In  a  long  curved  bed,  large  glaucous-leaved  Cannas,  fully 
10  feet  in  height,  are  very  effective;  they  are  margined 
with  Pelargoniums,  and  one  of  the  best  edgings  of  the  rich 
orange  Gazania  splendens  we  have  yet  seen,  forming,  as  it 
does,  a  perfect  belt  of  fiery  flowers.  A  circular  bed  close  to 
the  last-named  is  planted  with  Gymnothrix  latifolia  in  the 
centre,  surrounded  by  the  large  palmate-leaved  Aralia  papyri- 
fera,  over  an  undergrowth  of  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  crimson 
Calceolarias,  and  Verbena  venosa.  Then  comes  a  bright  line  of 
Veronica  Andersoni  variegata,  which,  when  pegged  down, 


makes  a  neat  and  effective  creamy-white  edging,  and  the 
whole  is  finished  with  a  row  of  dwarf -growing  Sempervivums. 
In  a  long  bed  Erythrinas  have  made  a  most  luxuriant  growth, 
and  are  well  set  with  bloom-buds ;  these  are  margined  with 
lines  of  a  white-flowered  Pelargonium  and  glaucous  and  green- 
leaved  Sempervivums.  A  bed  of  large-leaved  Wigandias  on  an 
undergrowth  of  Lantanas,  edged  with  pink-flowered  Pelar- 
goniums, blue  Lobelia,  and  Echeveria  secunda  glauca  is  also 
very  effective.  Masses  of  the  stately  Polygonum  Sieboldii  in 
one  of  the  shrubbery  borders  are  fully  8  feet  high ;  this  plant 
also  forms  noble  specimens  on  the  open  lawn,  especially  in 
moist  situations.  A  pair  of  narrow,  sinuous,  snake,  or  scroll 
beds,  planted  with  golden  and  silver-edged  Zonals,  panelled 
with  succulents  and  purple  Iresines,  and  edged  vrith  the 
silvery-leaved  Euonymus  radicans,  are  very  pretty.  In 
the  bay  formed  by  the  sinuous  curves  of  these  beds  are 
masses  of  green-leaved  Ivy;  opposite  these  are  a  pair  of 
round  foliage  beds,  planted  effectively  with  Coleuses  in 
the  centre,  supported  by  a  double  row  of  Cineraria 
maritima  compacta,  a  form  much  dwarfer  and  brighter  than 
the  ordinary  kind.  Then  comes  a  narrow  line  of  Alter- 
nanthera paronychioides  major,  and  the  edge  is  finished  off 
with  a  double  row  of  Sempervivum  tabuteforme.  In  one  or 
two  beds  the  common  Hemp  has  made  luxuriant  growth.  A 
pretty  pair  of  circular  beds,  planted  as  follows,  deserve  especial 
attention.  The  central  mass,  occupying  about  half  the  area  of 
the  beds,  is  planted  with  scarlet  Zonal  Captain  Harrison,  the 
silvery-leaved  Artemisia  judaica,  mixed  with  a  small  white- 
flowered  Viola.  Then  comes  a  circle  of  white  variegated  Pelar- 
gonium Jane,  followed  by  a  ring  of  the  deep  blue  Lobelia  Blue 
Stone,  to  which  we  have  elsewhere  directed  attention  as  a  rival 
to  L.  pumila  magnifica,  and  one  of  the  best  blue  bedding  plants 
known,  while,  as  an  edging,  the  useful  and  reliable  Mesembryan- 
themum  cordifolium  variegatum  is  judiciously  employed.  The 
nest  bed  is  equally  pleasing  and  effective.  It  consists  of  a 
central  block  of  the  dwarf  pink-flowered  Pelargonium  Mrs. 
Pfytche,  mixed  with  the  small  white-leaved  Viola,  to  which  we 
have  previously  alluded.  Then  comes  a  ring  of  variegated 
Fuchsia,  followed  by  others  of  Leucophyta  Brownii,  Alter- 
nanthera magnifica,  a  double  line  of  Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather, 
supported  by  a  neat  edging  of  Echeveria  secunda  glauca. 
A  distinct  and  strikingly  effective  bed  is  planted  as  fol- 
lows : — Koniga  variegata,  edged  with  lines  of  Coprosma 
Baueriana  variegata  and  a  double  row  of  Echeveria  secunda, 
the  circular  panels  being  planted  with  Vriesia  zebrina, 
variegated  Fuchsias  and  Coleuses,  Tradescantia  discolor,  and 
small  Araucarias,  Agaves,  and  Thujopsis  dolobrata.  Saxifraga 
crassifolia  forms  a  distinct  and  massive  edging  of  a  deep  green 
colour,  and  the  golden-leaved  form  of  the  common  Elder  is  an 
effective  plant  in  such  combinations.  A  mixed  bed  consisted 
of  Cosmos  bipinnatus  exaristatus,  a  branching  plant,  from 
2  to  3  feet  high,  in  habit  like  a  Balsam,  but  having  finely-cut 
bright  green  Fennel-like  leaves,  and  rosy  composite  flowers, 
and  the  rich  downy-leaved  Abutilon  braziliense,  plant  for 
plant ;  a  few  specimens  of  the  Blue  Gum  (Eucalyptus)  being 
added  for  colour.  This  bed  is  well  flnished  off  with  a  line  of  a 
golden-leaved  zonal  Pelargonium,  and  an  edging  of  dwarf 
scarlet-flowered  Tropasolum.  A  circular  bed  outside  the 
sub-tropical  garden  is  planted  with  a  mass  of  the  Chinese 
Aralia  papyrifera  in  the  centre,  then  a  ring  of  the  lovely  pink 
Zonal  Mrs.  Turner,  succeeded  by  a  row  of  Queen  of  Queens,  or 
Albion  Cliffs,  and  a  neat  edging  of  a  green-leaved,  rosette- 
shaped  Sempervivum.  This  was  bright  in  colour  and  massive  in 
foliage. 

Carpet  Bedding. 

Under  this  heading  we  allude  to  the  beds  in  which  foliage 
plants  only  are  used.  Many  of  the  beds  hitherto  described 
are  composite,  i.e.,  half  carpet  and  half  flowering  plants ; 
just  as  many  of  the  larger  beds  here  alluded  to  are  half 
filled  with  '■'  sub-tropicals "  and  half  with  flowering  plants. 
One  long  carpet  bed  is  planted  with  curved  panels  of  the 
bright  orange-red  Alternanthera  paronychioides,  on  a  carpet  of 
the  dense,  bright  green  Cerastium  arvense,  this  being  outlined 
with  narrow  scroll-like  bands  of  Golden  Pyrethrum,  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  bed  being  richly  cai'peted  with  Alter- 
nanthera amoena,  bordered  on  the  outside  by  another  line  of 
Golden  Feather  and  an  edging  of   the    soft,  close-habited. 
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glaucous-yellow  Sedum  anglicum.  This  bed  is  as  perfect  as  need 
be,  the  bright  green  scrolls  of  Cerastium  adding  greatly  to  its 
effect.  Sedum  anglicum  is  a  first-rate  edging  plant  where  a  soft 
yellowish-green  colour  is  required.  Another  oblong  carpet  bed 
here  planted  in  a  similar  manner  is  likewise  strikingly  beau- 
tiful. Between  the  oblong  beds  just  alluded  to  are  two  large 
round  ones,  each  having  twelve  smaller  circles  within  its 
radius,  a  dwarf-growing  Agave  forming  the  centre  of  each,  and 
resting  on  a  carpet  of  Sedum  anglicum  ;  next  comes  a  ring  of 
Eochea  falcata,  Kleinia,  Pachyphytum,  Gasteria,  or  other 
distinct-growing  Succulents,  and  rings  of  Cerastium  arvense, 
Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum,  or  Alternanthera.  The  spaces 
inside  these  circles  are  carpeted  with  the  bright  red  Alternan- 
thera magnifica,  and  outside  with  dwarf  blue  Lobelia,  the  whole 
being  neatly  margined  with  lines  of  Leucophyta  Brownii  and 
Sempervivums,  as,  S.  calcareum  and  the  dwarf  S.  montanum. 
These  beds  are  distinct  and  attractive,  the  stiffness  and  flatness 
which  usually  characterise  carpet  beds  being  entirely  removed 
by  the  use  of  central  plants  of  Agaves  in  the  smaller  circles. 
A  pair  of  oblong  beds,  having  a  small  circular  one  between 
them,  in  ball  and  socket  fashion,  are  well  planted  with  a  carpet 
of  bright  red  Alternantheras,  on  which  Pelargonium  Mrs. 
Pollock,  thinly  planted,  stands  out  very  bright  and  distinct,  the 
whole  being  tastefully  finished  off  with  the  narrow  lines  of 
Leucophyta  Brownii,  Alternanthera  amoena,  and  a  closely 
clipped  edging  of  the  golden  variegated  Mesembryanthemum. 
One  of  the  prettiest  of  all  the  carpet  beds  here,  however,  is 
planted  in  a  trefoil  or  gothic  design  on  a  carpet  of  the  bright 
carmine  Alternanthera  amoena,  the  outlines  being  planted 
with  Golden  Feather.  In  the  centre  is  a  richly-coloured  plant 
of  Yucca  filamentosa  variegata,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  Kleinia 
tomentosa  on  a  brilliant  orange-red  carpet  of  Alternanthera 
paronychioides,  surrounded  by  a  narrow  trefoil  outline  of 
Golden  Feather,  on  a  carpet  of  the  silvery  Leucophyta  Brownii. 
The  gothic  arch-like  curves,  which  extend  to  the  inner  mar- 
ginal lines  of  the  edging,  have  oval  blocks  of  Alternanthera 
versicolor  in  the  centre  surrounded  by  a  narrow  golden  line  of 
Pyrethrum.  The  marginal  lines  consist  of  Leucophyta  Brownii 
between  two  narrower  lines  of  Golden  Pyrethrum,  and  a  broad 
edging  of  the  dwarf  Sempervivum  montanum.  F.  W.  B. 


Pyramidal  Schizanthuses.— Those  who  have  not  grown  the 
Schizanthua  in  the  form  of  pyramids  from  3  to  4  feet  in  height, 
and  as  many  across  at  the  base,  can  form  but  little  idea  of  its  beauty 
when  covered  with  its  handsome  little  Orcbid-like  flowers,  which 
last  in  perfection  for  two  or  three  months.  The  last  week  in  August 
or  the  first  in  September  ia  the  beat  time  to  sow  seeds  of  it,  and, 
when  the  young  plants  ai-e  up,  pot  them  off,  and  shift  them  on  as 
may  be  required,  the  last  shift  being  into  a  10  or  ll-inch  pot,  for 
planta  of  the  size  mentioned.  The  soil  ahonld  be  the  same  as  that 
used  for  all  soft.wooded  plants.  Grow  it  near  the  glass,  and  give 
plenty  of  air.  For  pyramids,  there  must  be  a  good  stake  in  the 
centre,  to  which  the  side  branches  should  be  fastened  from  time  to 
time.  Due  attention  must  be  given  to  stopping,  aa  on  this  the 
shape  and  beauty  of  the  plants  depend  ;  the  last  stopping  should 
take  place  not  later  than  February.  They  flower  in  April,  May, 
and  June,  and  the  best  varieties  for  pot  culture  are  S.  pinnatua  and 
S.  retusua,  more  especially  the  former. — W.  Stone,  Lismore  Castle, 
Waterford. 

An  Ornamental  East  Indian  Bindweed  (Batatas  pani- 
culatus). — This  graceful  and  free-growing  tropical  climber  or 
trailer  is  now  flowering  freely  in  the  old  Victoria. house  at  Kew.  It 
has  large  palmate  leavea,  and  bears  axillary  long-atalked  clustera  of 
soft  rosy-lilac  Ipomoja.like  flowers.  If  cut  back  early  in  spring  it 
throws  out  young  Vine-like  shoots,  each  aa  thick  aa  the  little  finger, 
and  these  frequently  attain  a  length  of  from  20  to  30  foot,  and  can 
be  trained  or  festooned  as  desired.  It  forma  a  thick  Tam.like  root- 
stock,  which  may  be  cut  into  pieces,  and  young  shoots  grafted  on 
them  soon  form  planta. — B. 

Tydseas  from  Cuttings.— As  some  plants  of  Tydtea  Robert 
le  Diablo,  a  very  handsome  variety,  which  I  obtained  from  M.  Van 
Houtte,  of  Ghent,  failed  to  maUe  good  rhizomes  last  year,  the  idea 
struck  me  of  trying  to  increase  them  by  means  of  cuttings  ;  there- 
fore,  last  spring,  when  the  growth  was  auHiciently  advanced,  I  took 
oft  the  tops  and  placed  them  in  a  hotbed,  in  sandy  peat  and  loam. 
They  rooted  quickly,  and  now  they  cannot  bo  distinguished  from  the 
parent  planta,  all  being  at  present  juat  about  to  open  their  handsome 
richly.marked  blossoms. — J.  T.  P. 


OEOHIDS  AT    DAKNCLEUGH. 

Dakncleugh,  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  Fraser,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  places  in  the  north  of  Scotland.     It  is  charm- 
ingly situated  on  Dee  Side,  a  few  miles  from  Aberdeen.     The 
natural  beauties  of  the  place — its  fine  undulating  character, 
with  richly-wooded   slopes — at   once   attract  the   eye  of  the 
visitor ;  and,  when  to  these  is  added,  in  the  foreground,  a  well- 
selected  assortment  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  luxuriating 
under  the  influence  of  a  happy  climate,  he  feels  that  he  is 
viewing    a  scene,   the    memory  of   which   is    not    likely   to 
be   soon    effaced.     Darnoleugh  gives    scope    to  the  planter 
to  use  to    advantage   the  many  beautiful  Coniferous   plants 
which  are   becoming  abundant  in  all   parts   of  the  country. 
Aberdeenshire,     and,    indeed,    all     the     northern     counties, 
where    anything    like    shelter    can     be     commanded,     seem 
to    be     a     favourite    home     for    this    family.       The    Abies 
Douglasii,  for  instance,  the  most  stately  of  Firs,  grows  far 
more   luxuriantly  than  any   of   its  fellows   of   long-standing 
repute.      Here  it  is  cjuite   grand,  bearing  cones   even  when 
20  feet  high,  and  not  suffering,  like  some  others,  in  conse- 
quence.    The  next  best  trees  are  the  Picea  lasiocarpa  or  Lowii — 
a  model  of  symmetrical  form — the  Californian  Silver  Fir  (P. 
nobilis),  and  the  Crimean  (P.  Nordmanniana).     P.  grandis,  too, 
and  P.  magnifica  are  healthy,  and  so  is  the  Taxodium  semper- 
virens,  which  does  not  succeed  in  many  localities ;  P.  Pinsapo, 
although  healthy  enough,  does  not  seem  to  thrive ;    it  was 
more  shrubby  than  tree-like,  showing  that  selection  of  indivi- 
duals is  absolutely  essential  to  secure  something  like  uniform 
effect.    Plants  of  Cupressus,  Thujopsis,  and  Thuja,  of  all  kinds, 
were  pictures  of  health,  as  were  the  newer  Japanese   cone- 
bearing  plants,  of   which  there  is   a  rich  collection  here,  all 
seeming  likely  to  stand  out  eventually  as  distinctive  objects  in 
the  grounds.     The  Ehododendron  luxuriates  in  the  highest 
state  of    health,  and,  when   in  bloom,   the   great  variety  of 
choice  kinds  throughout  the  clumps  must  be  extremely  beau- 
tiful.    What  pleased  me  much  was  to  see  so  fine  a  collection 
of  herbaceous   plants  well  cared  for,  and   growing  with  the 
utmost  vigour.     Eoses,  Phloxes,  and  Pentstemons,  the  gems 
of  border-beds  and  clumps  were  equally  good,  and  Succulents, 
in  their  gi'otesqueness  and  formality,  were  well  represented. 
Interesting,  however,  as  are  the   plants  mentioned,  the  chief 
value  of  the  place  is  to  be  found   in  its  collection  of  Orchids. 
Some  are  apt  to  suppose  that  these  plants  are  rarely  cultivated 
in  the  north,  but   I   have   been  agreeably  surprised  to  see  so 
many  good  specimens  scattered  over  not  a  few  places,  which 
I   hope,    as  opportunity    offers,  to  refer  to    in   detail.       Mr. 
Fraser  has  been  collecting  them  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  in 
some  respects   he  has   been  exceedingly   successful  in  their 
cultivation.      Ho     appears     to    be     ably    seconded     by    his 
son,  who    takes    a   deep   interest    in    Orchid    culture ;    and 
his  gardener,  Mr.  Eoberts,  too,    deserves    to  be  commended 
for     his    share     in    this     successful    work.      It    would    be 
difficult  to  find  anywhere  a  better  collection  of  Cypripediums, 
or  one  that  is  more  skilfully  managed  than  that  at  Darncleugh. 
There  is  a  house  entirely  set  apart  for  them,  and  almost  every 
species  is  in  the  highest  state  of  culture.     To  enumerate  all 
would  be  to  name  what  is  generally  seen  in  catalogues.     The 
remark  was  made  to  mo,  "  We  have  not  got  vexillarium  yet," 
which  meant  that  all  the  sorts  that  are  in  commerce  are  in  the 
Darncleugh  collection.     The  only  one  that  seems  not  to  bend 
to  the  skill  of  the  grower  is  0.  lasvigatum,  which  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  move,  and  by  no  means  a  free  grower  at  any  time. 
What  surprised  me  most  was  a  splendid  plant  of  C.  javanicnm, 
which,  to  my  mind,  is  the  worst  to  grow  of  the  batch.     Day- 
anum  was  particularly   good,  and  Dominianum  and  Sedeni, 
the   real   gems  of    Lady's-slippers,    either   new    or    old,  are 
marvellously  fine  here,  and  are  sure  to  take  high  rank  as  they 
become  bettor  known.  Veitchianum  itself  is  aboutthebestof  the 
large-growingsorts,and  it  was  infine  condition  in  this  collection. 
The  method  of  cultivation  seems  to  be  a  good  steady  tempera- 
ture, well  siipplied  with  moisture  and  rather  close  than  other- 
wise.  The  potting  is  conducted  in  the  usual  manner.   Another 
well-grown  set  of  plants  are  the  Masdevallias,  of  which  there 
were  large  numbers.     All  the  newer  kinds  were  prominent,  the 
best  of  them  being  M.  Peristeria,  a  singular-looking  flower  of 
a  dullish  crimson  cast,  relieved  with  stains  of  yellow,  more 
grotesque  and  interesting  in  the  details  of  its  formation  than 
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beautiful.  Unquestionably  the  best  of  the  group  are  the  deep- 
coloured  forms  of  M.  Harryana,  M.  Veitohii,  and  the  superb 
M.  ignea.  All  others,  new  and  old,  must  give  way  to  these 
kinds.  Here,  however,  they  are  in  splendid  condition,  having 
strong  leaves,  free'  from  blemish,  and  full  of  vigour.  If  any- 
thing, they  appeared  to  be  too  confined  for  free  development, 
but  with  growth  well  ripened  they  must  yield  fine  flowers. 
The  Odontoglossums  and  other  cool  Orchids  were  not  so  con- 
spicuous as  these,  although  many  of  them  were  fine  plants  ;  but, 
to  my  thinking,  they  were  too  far  from  the  glass,  and,  being 
under  the  shade  of  Vines,  the  dust  and  dirt  accumulating  did 
not  offer  the  best  sort  of  home  for  their  cultivation.  Mr. 
Fraser,  however,  has  wisely  decided  to  build  a  new  house  for 
them,  and  to  give  them  every  chance  that  he  can.  The 
Calanthes  of  all  kinds,  particularly  Veitchiana,  were  in  first- 
rate  health,  filling  10-iuch  pots,  with  great  bulbs  two  and  three 
stories  high ;  they  must  be  very  fine  when  in  full  flower. 
There  was  a  splendid  variety  of  Oncidium  tigrinum  in  flower, 
of  great  substance,  beautiful  colour,  and  of  large  size  ;  and 
there  was  also  by  far  the  finest  individual  flowers  of  Cattleya 
Leopoldii  that  has  ever  come  under  my  observation.  For  size, 
for  colour,  and  for  substance,  I  believe  it  stands  unrivalled, 
and  I  would  suggest  that,  in 
future,  it  should  be  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  C.  Leopoldii 
Fraserii.  Another  gem  we  do 
not  often  see  was  the  pearly- 
white  Aerides  margaritaceum, 
under  the  name  of  Dawsonii. 
This  sort  first  flowered  in  the 
Meadowbank  collection,  and  from 
its  pearly-whiteness  it  was  named 
margaritaceum.  It  partakes  a 
good  deal  of  the  growth  of  Aerides 
maculosum,  but  it  is  quite  a  dis- 
tinct species,  and  had  on  it  a  spike 
quite  15  inches  long,  much 
stronger  and  finer  than  I  have 
before  seen  it.  It  is  a  decided 
gain  to  the  Aerides  family,  only 
there  will  be  some  difficulty  in 
getting  it  true.  Of  Coelogyne 
cristata  there  were  great  masses 
with  fine  plump  pseudo  bulbs,  and 
many  of  the  Dendrobiums,  of 
which  there  was  a  houseful,  were 
in  good  condition.  The  D.  crassi- 
node  was  beautifully  grown,  and 
almost  all  the  species,  were  ex- 
cellently represented  in  the  collec- 
tion. There  were  Phatenopsids 
in  quantity,  Schilleriana  being  in 
the  best  state  of  culture,  and  many 
other  species,  which  it  would  take 
too  long  to  describe.    There  was  a 

well-marked  plant  of  Vauda  suavis,  which  I  understand  had 
borne  a  branched  infloi'cscenceof  somethingovertwentyflowers. 
As  Mr.  John  Fraser  informed  me,  this  is  quite  unprecedented, 
and  shows  how  wayward  Orchid  development  often  is.  The 
species,  as  regards  temperature  and  management,  were  well 
cared  for,  no  less  than  four  or  five  divisions  of  good  houses 
being  set  apart  for  the  family.  But  it  is  not  only  Orchids  that 
this  collection  consists  of.  There  is  a  fine  assortment  of 
Pitcher  plants.  Ferns,  and  of  ornamental  plants  and  green- 
house plants  ;  indeed,  there  is  in  a  comparatively  small  space 
at  Darncleugh,  in  the  group  of  houses^  a  variety  of  subjects, 
which  is  certainly  very  remarkable.  We  observed  a  fine  large 
plant  of  Nepenthes  sanguinea,  and  also  plants  of  Kafflesiana  and 
Dominiana  ;  good  Sarracenias,  particularly  pvirpurea,  a  very  fine 
plant  of  the  Darlingtonia  californica,  a  species  not  generally 
cultivated  hereabouts.  The  Gleiohenias  were  growing  excel- 
lently, a  glaucous  one,  having  the  character  of  Men- 
dellii,  being  very  conspicuous.  These  grew  along  with  the 
collection  of  Orchids,  under  the  Vines,  and  seemed  quite  at 
home.  In  ornamental-leaved  plants  there  was  a  remarkably  fine 
pair  of  Crotons,  variegatum  andpictum,  of  most  perfect  colour, 
about  10  feet  in  height,  and  3  feet  in  diameter.  J.  A. 
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FORCING  ROMAN  AND  OTHER  HYACINTHS. 
For  winter  and  spring  decoration  the  Hyacinth,  the  Tulip,  the 
Narcissus,  and  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  are  indispensable.  They 
are  usually  accommodating  in  their  habits,  as  regards  forcing 
and  pot  culture  generally,  and  they  are  a  staple  article  of 
supply  for  six  or  seven  months  in  the  year  in  any  garden  where 
house  or  conservatory  decoration  is  an  object.  To  have  Hya- 
cinths in  flower  as  early  as  possible,  say  about  Christmas,  is  a 
consideration,  and  wants  a  little  management.  For  the  eai'liest 
batch  of  all,  the  Roman  Hyacinth,  which  has  come  greatly  into 
repute  during  the  last  few  years,  is  the  best.  In  fact,  the 
common  Hyacinth  cannot  compete  with  it  in  this  respect,  for 
it  may  easily  be  had  in  full  flower  early  in  November,  nearly 
two  months  sooner  than  it  is  possible  to  flower  the  other. 
The  Roman  Hyacinth  is  pure  white,  and  not  unlike  our  common 
wood  Hyacinth  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  flower,  or  a  large 
sample  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  for  which  it  is  substituted  some- 
times for  button  holes.  It  cannot,  however,  compare  in  magni- 
ficence or  general  excellence  witfi  the  true  Hyacinth,  and  of 
course  it  is  not  recommended 
except  for  very  early  use.  The 
bulbs,  which  are  cheap  enough, 
should  be  potted  by  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  putting 
five  or  six  bulbs  into  a  6-inch  pot, 
or  at  that  rate,  as  one  or  two 
spikes  only,  in  a  pot,  look  ijisig- 
nificant ;  therefore,  pot  thickly. 
We  have  not  yet  tried  the  plan, 
but  the  sparse  foliage  of  the 
Roman  variety,  and  its  some- 
times lanky  habit  when  forced, 
has  led  us  to  think  that  a  few  leaf 
buds  of  Lily  of  the  Valley 
inserted  in  the  pot,  among  the 
bulbs,  would  set  off  the  groupof 
white  flowers  wonderfully.  Lily 
of  the  Valley  itself  does  not  force 
into  flower  very  early,  but  the 
foliage  grows  away  readily  enough 
in  a  little  heat  at  any  time,  and 
would  make  suitable  furnishings 
in  the  way  mentioned.  Leaf  buds 
are  easily  procured,  and  after 
grouping  the  Hyacinth  bulbs 
pretty  thickly  in  the  centre  of  the 
pot,  the  Lily  buds  could  be  in- 
serted round  the  sides  ;  thiis  the 
Hyacinth  flowers  would  be  en- 
circled by  a  wreath  of  the  most 
pleasant  green  that  we  possess 
among  pot  plants.  Light  loam, 
plenty  of  sand,  and  some  rich  leaf  mould  suits  the  Hyacinth,  and 
the  soil  should  be  made  tolerably  flrm  beneath  the  bulb  in  pot- 
ting. Good  drainage,  but  with  few  crocks,  is  also  essential. 
After  potting  we  always  plunge  the  pots  in  ashes  in  a  perfectly 
cold  frame  or  behind  a  wall,  covering  them  over6inches  deep.and 
using  straw  for  further  protection  when  it  is  necessary.  They 
are  not  looked  at  till  the  beginning  or  middle  of  October,  by 
which  time  they  have  generally  rooted  well,  and  grown  about 
2  inches.  The  most  advanced  are,  at  this  stage,  hfted,  cleaned, 
and  set  on  the  shelf  in  a  cool  house  for  a  week  or  so  till  the 
leaves  acquire  their  green  colour,  shading  for  a  few  days 
at  first  with  a  sheet  of  paper  if  the  weather  is  bright.  After 
this  they  are  introduced  to  the  Cucumber-house,  or  early 
Vinery,  keeping  them  near  the  light,  and  the  flowers  usually 
throw  well  up  and  expand  in  a  short  time,  when  they  are  again 
moved  back  to  the  cool  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  where 
they  will  last  a  month  or  six  weeks.  The  common  Hyacinth 
forces  reluctantly  before  the  close  of  the  year,  and  the  double 
varieties  are  also  useless  for  this  purpose.  If  a  good  display 
is  desired  from  December  to  March,  single  ones  only  should 
be  employed.  As  regards  soil  and  potting,  they  require  the 
same  treatment  as  the  Roman  kind,  but  one  bulb  to  a  5  or 
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6-inch  pot  is  sufficient.  The  most  important  point  is  to  get 
the  roots  by  the  end  of  August,  if  possible,  or  at  the  latest 
by  the  1st  of  September,  and  pot  them  at  once.  Cover  them 
with  ashes,  as  before  directed,  in  a  glazed  frame,  having  a 
southern  exposure.  The  gentle  heat  communicated  to  the 
ashes  by  the  sun  excites  growth,  and  by  the  middle  of 
November  the  bulbs  should  be  pretty  well  rooted  and  have 
grown  an  inch  or  two.  They  should  then  be  introduced  to 
the  light  in  a  cool  house,  with  the  precaution  recommended 
above,  and  after  they  have  recovered  their  green  colour,  put  into 
heat  and  pushed  on  as  fast  as  they  will  bear.  Too  much  heat 
produces  foliage  only,  without  raising  the  flower-spike  out  of 
its  socket.  When  this  is  observed,  less  heat  must  be  given, 
and  the  plants  should  be  kept  near  the  light.  When  pressed 
for  time,  we  have  often  pinched  the  leaves  back,  which  has  a 
good  effect.  A  good  flower  is  never  secured  along  with  very 
long  leaves,  which,  in  a  perfectly  grown  Hyacinth,  should  be 
short  and  erect.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  get  a  good  flower  by 
forcing,  if  the  spike  is  not  well  up  before  the  plant  is  lifted 
from  the  ashes.  At  the  same  time,  if  too  much  growth — say 
5  or  6  inches — is  made  under  the  ashes,  the  result  will  be 
equally  unsatisfactory.  Above  all,  pot  early,  lift  in  time,  and 
force  gently.  With  the  Tulip,  Narcissus,  Crocus,  and  Snow- 
drop, the  same  rules  hold  good,  only  that  they  force  more  easily 
than  the  Hyacinth.  The  Tulip  and  Crocus,  however, 
make  but  a  fleeting  display  if  forced  into  full  flower  in 
heat.  They,  therefore,  should  be  removed  to  a  cool  and 
light  structure  as  soon  as  the  buds  are  visible,  and  allowed 
to  open  gently. 

Lily  of  the  "Valley. 
This  does  not  force  freely  before  February  and  March. 
The  plan  of  putting  the  plants  into  a  Mushroom-house 
or  warm  cellar  has  been  recommended.  By  such  means 
a  proportion  of  the  flowers  can  be  had  pretty  e9,rly,  but 
plants  so  treated  are  nude-looking  subjects,  and  only  fit  for 
cutting  from.  We  do  not  approve  of  the  plan,  except  when  we 
have  an  unlimited  stock  of  plants.  Our  best  early  plants  are 
those  which  have  been  forced  the  previous  year,  and  which 
have  been  kept  in  the  pots  all  the  summer,  and  well  watered 
and  cared  for.  Such  plants  may  be  introduced  to  heat  about 
the  Ist  of  December,  and  pushed  on  gently  till  the  flower- 
spikes  are  well  above  the  foliage.  Before  this  a  high  tempera- 
ture will  only  drive  the  plants  to  leaves,  and,  though  the  buds 
may  have  been  ever  so  good,  the  flowers  will  not  afterwards 
appear.  The  most  readily  obtainable  plants,  fit  for  immediate 
forcing,  are  undoubtedly  the  imported  clumps,  in  which  a  great 
trade  has  been  done  of  late  years.  These  are  compact  balls  of 
roots,  containing  a  good  proportion  of  flower  buds,  and  only 
need  to  be  squeezed  into  pots  of  suitable  size,  with  some  rich 
soil  above  and  below,  and  started  at  once.  Lily  of  the  Valley 
is,  however,  a  plant  that  can  scarcely  ever  be  had  in  too  great 
abundance  about  a  place  ;  and  the  best  and  by  far  the  cheapest 
way  to  get  plenty  of  stock  for  forcing  is  to  plant  a  good  large 
bed,  composed  of  rich  light  soil,  with  roots,  dibbling  them 
in  pretty  thickly  about  an  inch  below  the  surface,  and  taking 
care  to  keep  the  plants  free  from  weeds  during  the  summer, 
and  to  water  them  now  and  then  with  liquid  manure.  Such  a 
bed  soon  forms  a  mass,  from  which  quantities  of  flowering 
buds,  that  can  be  distinguished  by  their  superior  thickness 
and  plumpness  from  leaf  buds,  may  be  selected  and  potted 
every  autumn.  The  buds  should  be  lifted  out  with  a  quantity 
of  root  to  each,  and  one  by  one  packed  in  the  pot,  closely 
together,  using  a  good  soil.  Those  large  profusely-flowered 
specimens,  which  we  see  sometimes  at  shows,  are  produced  in 
this  way.  The  roots  from  which  the  buds  have  been  selected 
should  be  re-planted  in  rich  soil,  and  in  this  way  the  succession 
IS  kept  up.        ^^^ J,  g,  ^_ 

SCORCHING  IN  GLASS  HOUSES. 
The  scorching  of  the  foliage  of  hothonse  plants  is  a  very  common 
occnrrence,  being  the  cause  of  no  little  trouble  to  the  inexperienced 
cultivator,  especially  of  the  Vine  and  other  fruits,  and  not  uufrc- 
quently  producing  most  disastrous  results.  Only  the  other  day  wo 
heard  of  a  house  of  Vines  being  denuded  of  foliage  in  this  way- 
ending,  of  course,  with  the  loss  of  the  crop;  for  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  state  that  without  leaves  the  fruit  cannot  be  matured, 


nor  the  wood  either,  and  the  loss  of  two  crops  is  the  probable 
result.  Scorching  is  generally  the  consequence  of  excessive  drought 
acting  upon  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  robbing  them  of  their 
moisture  faster  than  the  supply  can  be  pumped  up  by  the  roots ; 
but  the  sensitiveness  of  the  leaves  in  this  respect  may  be  much 
increased  by  previous  treatment,  and,  though  scorching  will  occur 
under  the  best  management,  timely  attention  to  a  few  simple  rules 
would  nearly  always  prevent  it.  It  may  happen  at  any  time  during 
the  day  or  night,  but  the  evil  is  generally  done  in  the  daytime,  and  is 
traceable  to  neglect  of  timely  ventilation  or  shading,  and  sometimes 
to  the  too  free  admission  of  air  on  dry  windy  days.  Unfortunately, 
scorching  is  not  always  observed  at  the  time  it  is  done,  unless  the 
practitioner  notes  the  earlier  symptoms,  which  are  a  drooping 
foliage  and  flaccid  texture  ;  but  the  scorched  leaf  becomes  perfectly 
limp  and  discoloured,  like  frost-bitten  foliage  after  the  sun  has  shone 
upon  it,  and  a  short  time  afterwards  the  tissue  gets  brown  and 
withered,  crumpling  up  in  the  fingers  like  a  piece  of  burnt  paper. 
At  this  stage  it  is  generally  discovered,  but  the  evil  is  done.  Pines 
are  sometimes  scorched  to  a  ruinous  extent,  and  they  do  not  exhibit 
it  to  the  casual  observer  till  some  twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  the 
leaves  being  thick  and  fleshy,  and  the  burnt  parts  taking  longer  to 
dry.  The  leaves  are  then  seen  to  be  quite  bleached  and  dead,  and 
the  plant  is  reduced  to  a  mere  stump.  We  have  seen  hundreds  of 
plants  mined  in  this  way  in  a  single  hour.  In  the  case  of  the  Vine, 
it  is  generally  the  young  leaves  which  suffer  most,  all  their  functions 
being  in  an  active  state ;  but  sometimes  the  scorching  takes  the 
form  of  specks  here  and  there  in  the  leaf,  and  which  are  caused 
by  bad  glass,  but  more  frequently  by  drops  of  water  lying  on 
the  leaf  when  the  ventilators  are  suddenly  opened  under  bright 
sunshine.  Whether  it  is  scorching  which  takes  place  in  the 
latter  case,  or  it  is  that  the  leaves  suffer  an  actual  chill,  pro- 
duced by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  drops  under  the  sun's 
rays,  is  a  moot  question ;  but  that  scorching  of  this  kind  does 
occur  under  the  circumstances  described,  and  can  be  prevented  by 
early  ventilation,  so  as  to  dry  the  leaves  gradually  before  the  sun 
gets  high,  is  a  fact.  Pines  are  only  burnt  by  an  excessively  high  and 
close  temperature,  and  are  far  more  liable  to  be  so  when  shading  is 
practised  ;  but  with  early  ventilation,  increasing  it  with  the  rising 
temperature,  they  should  never  suffer  in  this  way.  With  Vines  some 
varieties  are  more  sensitive  than  others.  The  Blank  Hamburgh  is 
amongst  the  sturdiest,  also  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Lady 
Downes.  The  downy.leaved  section  always  suilers  worst.  The 
Marchioness  of  Hastings,  a  little-known  but  vigorous-growing  Vine 
with  very  woolly  leaves,  can  hardy  be  prevented  from  scorching ; 
and  hardly  less  susceptible  is  the  Black  Alicante.  Young  Vines  of 
this  sort  are  often  difficult  to  get  up  the  wires  at  first,  the  points  of 
the  shoots  are  so  easily  singed — making  the  Vines  look  as  if  they 
were  affected  with  thrips,  for  which  smoking  is  resorted  to  ;  but  they 
are  in  reality  scorched.  We  were  at  one  time  quite  puzzled  with 
this  fault  of  the  Alicante  when  we  saw  nearly  every  plant  in  the 
houses  withering  at  the  points  of  the  shoots,  while  none  of  the  other 
varieties  were  affected,  and  when  we  knew  the  temperature  had 
never  exceeded  75°  or  80°  at  the  moat.  Finding,  however,  that 
they  always  suffered  worse  as  the  canes  got  higher  up  the  rafters 
and  nearer  the  ventilators,  we  concluded  it  was  the  draughty  gusts  of 
air  which  sapped  the  leaves  of  their  moisture,  and  discovered  that 
by  never  admitting  above  4  or  5  inches  of  air  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  and  regulating  the  temperature  by  the  front  ventilators,  the 
scorching  entirely  ceased.  This  practice  is  a  perfect  preventive  with 
other  varieties  as  well  as  the  Alicante.  Of  course,  after  the  front 
shutters  have  been  opened  to  their  full  extent,  and  the  temperature 
is  still  rising,  more  air  must  be  admitted  at  the  top  ;  but  it  will  be 
found  that  admitting  the  maximum  amount  of  air  at  tho  front  or  sides 
of  the  house  regulates  the  temperatui'e  better,  and  creates  less 
draught ;  the  prejudice  against  giving  front  air  is  founded  upon  no 
good  reason.  Vines  forced  in  a  moist  and  high  temperature  are 
always  the  first  to  get  scalded,  a  fact  which  suggests  its  own  remedy ; 
but  after  a  spell  of  dull  weather,  the  healthiest  Vines  are  apt  to 
suffer,  unless  they  are  attentively  watched. 

It  is  necessary  after  the  dullest  weather  to  give  air  cautiously, 
beginning  early,  and  giving  little  at  a  time,  and  it  is  far  safer  to 
permit  a  rise  of  G°  or  7 '  above  the  usual  temperature,  than  to  admit  a 
great  volume  of  air;  at  the  samo  time  copious  sprinklings  of  the 
borders  and  paths  will  lesson  the  necessity  of  doing  either.  Treated 
thus,  the  Vines  may  probably  flag  during  the  day,  but  scorching  is 
not  likely  to  occur.  Shutting  up  and  damping  as  early  as  possible, 
too,  shortens  the  i^oriod  of  risk  for  tho  time.  After  the  first  bright 
day,  the  leaves  generally  recover  their  equilibrium.  When  Vines 
get  scorched  at  night,  it  is  tho  resnlt  of  too  hard  firing,  and  may  be 
avoided  by  never  allowing  the  pipes  to  become  so  hot  that  the  hand 
cannot  bear  contact  with  them,  and  by  keeping  the  inside  borders, 
&c.,  moderately  moist.     Flues  are  most  dangerous  in  this  respect, 
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through  getting  aooidentally  over-heated.  As  they  cannot  be  cooled 
so  expeditionsly  as  hot-water  pipes,  they  shonid  be  at  once  covered 
with  mats  or  woollen  rags  till  the  heat  subsides,  taking  care  the 
covering  does  not  rest  upon  the  flue,  but  is  only  hung  over  them  on 
a  temporary  support,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  between  the  mats  and 
the  flue.  Melons,  if  not  forced  too  hard,  nor  shaded,  and  if  supplied 
with  the  needful  amount  of  water  at  the  root,  are  not  liable  to 
scorching,  and  in  fine  constant  weather,  with  a  free  circulation  of 
air,  they  may  be  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  110^  or  115'^  at  noon 
without  flinching  at  all.  After  a  period  of  dull  weather,  however, 
they  are  apt  to  be  more  permanently  injured  than  Vines,  if  not 
shaded  for  a  time.  The  plants  do  not  get  actually  scorched,  but 
they  persist  in  flagging  in  a  way  that  defies  remedy,  and  in  a  week 
or  ten  days  they  somehow  die  ofi  altogether  as  if  jiaralysed,  the 
leaves  and  stems  down  to  the  root  feeling  quite  soft  and  limp.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  house  of  Melons,  apparently  in  luxuriant 
health,  to  go  off  in  this  way.  The  only  preventive  is  timely 
shading  with  thin  scrim  canvas  till  all  danger  is  over.  Though 
opposed  to  the  shading  of  Melons  generally,  we  invariably  resort 
to  it  at  such  times,  especially  if  the  crop  is  in  an  advanced 
state.  Cucumbers,  though  generally  considered  to  require  shade, 
may  be  grown  perfectly  well  without  it ;  nor,  though  their  foliage 
is  more  tender  than  that  of  the  Melon,  and  consequently  easier 
burnt,  do  they  often  go  off  in  the  same  way — in  fact,  rarely.  To  grow 
Cucumbers  successfully,  the  temperature  should  never  be  much  above 
80°  or  85°  by  day,  nor  below  70^  at  night  during  summer.  If  these 
figures  are  not  exceeded,  and  air  is  more  or  less  admitted  at  all  times, 
scorching  need  not  be  apprehended.  It  is  a  high  temperature  with 
insufficient  ventilation  which  does  the  mischief  to  them,  and  a  few 
..minutes'  neglect  in  this  way  will  sometimes  denude  the  plants 
entirely.  Cucumbers  root  more  on  the  surface,  too,  than  Melons, 
and  require  more  frequent  waterings  and  top-dressing;  otherwise  the 
roots  get  so  bare  and  exposed  that  they,  too,  get  burnt  sometimes,  and 
the  consequences  to  the  foliage  are  ruinous.  Peaches  under  glass 
rarely  get  scorched  ;  they  will  flag,  but  seldom  shrivel  under  the 
brightest  sua,  even  after  the  dullest  weather ;  and  a  day  restores 
them  again.  When  hurrrying  early  Peaches  during  April  and  May, 
we  have  shut  them  up  with  moisture  many  degrees  above  100°  day 
after  day,  without  the  smallest  injury,  at  the  time  or  afterwards.  I 
have  no  doubt  they  would  stand  120°  or  130°.  Vines  we  have  sub. 
jected  to  120 '  as  an  experiment  without  any  ill  results.  It  is  a  high 
and  dry  temperature  generally  which  scorches ;  heat,  within  certain 
limits,  is  harmless  while  the  leaves  are  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere 
saturated  with  moisture.  Hence  it  is  often  advisable  to  shut  up 
and  damp  as  early  in  the  afternoon  as  possible  when  plants  are 
flagging  very  much,  and  the  leaves  are  likely  to  shrivel  by  longer 
exposure  to  the  dry  air.  Besides  the  kind  of  scorching  here  noticed, 
the  leaves  of  Vines,  and  also  of  Melons,  often  acquire  an  unhealthy 
hue  when  they  have  reached  maturity,  which,  though  not  scorching 
properly,  is  produced  by  the  same  causes — I  allude  to  that  rusty 
brown  hue  that  Vine  leaves  particularly  exhibit  just  before  they 
fade.  The  natural  colour  of  a  fading  Vine  leaf  is  yellow,  some- 
times shaded  with  brighter  hues  as  in  the  Wests'  St.  Peter,  and 
the  leaves  should  assume  this  colour  gradually  and  drop  before 
they  are  completely  withered,  if  they  have  had  a  healthy  develop, 
ment.  Moreover,  this  condition  of  things  is  always  attended  with 
the  greatest  amount  of  vigour  in  the  Vines,  and  the  best  crops. 
This  natural  decay  is  often  enough  seen  in  late  Vineries  that  have 
not  been  pushed  hard,  and  also  in  well-managed  early  Vineries,  but 
more  frequently  in  the  latter ;  the  leaves  fade,  or  rather  wither, 
prematurely,  and  may  be  noticed  standing  erect  upon  the  Vines 
crumpled  up  like  a  piece  of  brown  paper.  This  state  of  things  is 
often  enough  assisted,  if  not  caused,  by  red  spider  ;  but  at  any  rate 
it  is  a  bad  sign,  and  is  always  followed  by  debility  and  failure, 
tor  it  the  leaves  are  not  thoroughly  matured  the  wood  cannot  be  so. 
Unnatural  shedding  of  the  leaves  has  often  created  misgivings  in 
the  Vine-grower's  mind,  and  he  hardly  knows  how  to  account  for 
it,  or  how  to  prevent  it.  It  is,  without  doubt,  however,  the  conse- 
quence of  high-pressure  treatment.  High  night  and  day  tempera, 
tures,  and  a  steaming  atmosphere,  tell  upon  the  tissues  of  the 
leaves,  and  before  their  natural  season  has  run  they  give  way.  A 
too  moist  atmosphere  particularly — which  the  greater  portion  of 
Vine  growers  still  persist  in  giving  the  Vines — is  the  worst  of  evils  ; 
for  it  engenders  a  thin,  flabby  foliage,  that  cannot  withstand  the 
vicissitudes  of  weather  and  the  uncongenial  conditions  at  times 
unavoidably  produced  in  a  glass  structure.  The  only  preventive 
measures  in  such  cases  are  moderate  temperature  at  all  times — it 
is  better  to  start  early  than  to  hurry — free  and  constant  ventilation, 
and  very  little  damping.  This  will  produce  foliage  not  so  large 
perhaps  (though  big  leaves  are  good  it  leathery),  but  of  more  solid 
texture,  and  which  will  be  able  to  perform  its  functions  till  it  fades 
naturally. — "  Field." 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

FRENCH  PLUMS  IN  1875. 
Plum  trees  in  France  have  seldom  or  never  been  so  loaded 
with  fruit  as  they  are  this  year ;  the  branches,  indeed,  bend 
beneath  its  weight,  and,  if  not  supported,  break.  The  produce 
is  so  large  that  fruit  growers  scarcely  know  what  to  do  with 
it,  especially  as  this  fruit,  when  too  abundant,  is  deficient  in 
sweetness  and  perfume.  In  the  following  list  the  uses  to 
which  each  variety  may  be  jaut  are  mentioned. 

I.— Early  Plums. 

From  Jnly  lith  to  August  15th, 

Eakly  Yellow. — Fruit  of  medium  size,  of  a  pale  yellow ; 
good  for  pastry. 

RivEKs's  Favourite. — Fruit  of  medium  size,  black  powdered 
with  blue ;  a  small  early  Plum. 

MiRABBLLE  Precoce. — Fruit  small,  yellow ;  used  whole  for 
preserves. 

Precoce  de  Tottrs. — Fruit  of  medium  size,  bluish-blaok  ; 
used  as  a  medicinal  prune.  This  variety  is  known  at  Troyes 
under  the  name  of  the  Prune  de  Monsieur. 

Des  Bejonnieres. — Fruit  of  medium  size,  golden-amber 
colour  ;  used  for  pies  and  pastry,  the  flavour  resembling  that 
of  the  Apricot. 

Monsieur  Hatif. — Fruit  large  and  a  violet-red  in  colour ; 
useful  for  pastry. 

Monsieur  Jaune. — Fruit  large  sized  and  yellow  in  colour ; 
used  for  preserving  whole. 

II.— Mid-season  Plums. 

Ft'om  15th  Audust  to  15th  Septeniber. 

Reine  Claude. — One  of  the  best  of  all  Plums,  suitable  for 
preserving  whole,  for  iced  fruit,  and  for  pastry,  and  when  ripe, 
a  celebrated  marmalade  is  made  from  them. 

Mirabelle. — A  variety  which  comes  in  immediately  after 
the  Reine  Claude ;  excellent  for  marmalade,  for  ordinary 
pastry,  and  for  candied  brochettes. 

Damask  Plum. — This  type  comprises  several  sub-varieties 
having  yellow,  rose,  violet,  and  black  skins,  and  is  useful  for 
drying  or  cooking. 

Perdrigon. — A  variety  of  Plum  of  a  violet,  red  or  white 
colour,  originally  from  different  localities  ;  good  as  prunes,  as 
marmalade,  or  in  pastry. 

Reine  Claude  Diapiiane. — A  sub-variety  of  Reine  Claude, 
ripening  a  week  or  a  fortnight  later  than  that  kind  ;  good  for 
conserves. 

Klrke's. — Fruit,  large,  and  purplish-black  in  colour  ;  good 
as  marmalade  or  in  pastry. 

III.— Late  Plums. 

From  l5th  Septemher  to  the  15th  Octoher. 

Tardive  MusQUEE. — Fruit,  large  ;  violet-purple;  excellent 
for  pastry,  and  one  of  the  best  of  kinds  for  prunes.  This 
variety  was  obtained  at  Croncels. 

Reixe  Claude  Violette. — Fruit,  large ;  violet-red ;  good 
for  preserves  or  prunes. 

Madame  Nicolle. — Anew  kind;  similar,  in  colour  and  taste, 
to  Reine  Claude,  and  good  for  confectionery. 

Coe's  Golden  Drop. — Fruit,  large  ;  golden-yellow,  spotted 
with  carmine  ;  for  late  cropping,  or  to  be  dried  as  prunes. 

Mirabelle  Tardive. — Fruit,  of  medium  size ;  sea-green, 
suffused  with  lilac.  Good  for  pastry,  or  preserved  in  sugar 
and  brandy. 

Some,  though  useful  kitchen  kinds,  are  nevertheless  also 
good  for  dessert.     They  may  be  enumerated  as  follows  ; 

Plums  for  Preserving. 

From  August  to  Octoier. 

Quetche  (Several  Kinds). — Fruit,  rather  large ;  violet,  tinged 
with  greyish-blue ;  good  for  prunes,  for  tarts,  or  preserved. 
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D'Agen. — Fruit,  of  medium  size;  violet-rose  ;  excellent 
■when  cooked,  but  better  in  the  form  of  prunes. 

Sainte  Catherine. — Fruit,  of  medium  size,  and  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour;  good  for  preserves  or  confectioner^'. 

Reine  Claude  deBavay. — Fruit,  somewhat  large;  yellowish- 
green  ;  good  in  the  form  of  a  prune. 

All  these  varieties  may  be  re-produced  by  grafting.  Sowing 
the  stones  has  produced  new  kinds,  some  of  which  maybe  met 
with  in  orchards,  and  are  useful  for  kitchen  purposes.  The 
Jaune  Tardive  of  Lusigny  is  useful  for  conserves  and  for 
cooking.  We  have  said  nothing  respecting  the  Plum-Peach 
(commonly  called  Royale),  nor  of  Daine-Aubert  (Imperiale), 
which  is  splendid  in  appearance,  and  an  ornament  to  the  table  ; 
but  less  valuable  when  stewed,  or  otherwise  cooked. 

Pluji  Bkandy. — The  distillation  of  Plums,  which  is  a  very 
prosperous  industry  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  Wurtem- 
burg,  Roumania,  and  several  of  the  French  provinces,  absorbs 
immense  quantities  of  Plums  more  or  less  fit  for  dessert  or 
cooking.  The  present  year  will  not  easily  be  forgotten  by 
the  distillers.  The  extraordinary  abundance  of  the  fruit  has, 
however,  robbed  it  of  both  beauty  and  quality;  the  crops, 
therefore,  for  the  most  part,  will  go 
to  fill  the  casks,  and  will  subse- 
quently find  its  way  to  the  still. 
The  addition  of  Bullaces  in  the  cask 
gives  greater  strength  to  the 
beverage.  Plum  brandy  holds  an 
intermediate  place  between  Cherry 
brandy  and  brandy  made  from 
cider ;  it  is  a  tonic,  and  keeps  well. 

Cake  of  the  Tkees. — The  trees, 
exhausted  by  such  a  heavy  yield, 
will  require  some  attention.  A 
short  time  after  the  crop  is  gathered, 
and  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  the 
branches  should  be  pruned  back, 
taking  care  to  shorten  them  suf- 
ficiently, so  that  the  worn-out  por- 
tions may  be  got  rid  of  and  new 
shoots  formed,  restoring  the  shape 
as  well  as  the  vigour  of  the  tree. 
At  this  season  the  sap  cicatrizes 
the  wound  without  any  extraneous 
assistance.  Plum  trees  are  not 
particular  as  to  soil ;  good  Wheat 
land  suits  them.  They  flourish  in 
a  climate  which  suits  the  Vine  ;  and 
the  commerce,  both  home  and 
export,  which  they  give  rise  to, 
renders  them  a  plentiful  source  of 
wealth  in  France.  We  may  add 
that  in  Germany  Plum  trees  have 
been  planted  along  the  lines  of  road 
and  in  public  places.  This  tree, 
above   all   others,  is   likely  to  put 

money  into  the  purses  of  those  who  cultivate  it,  and  requires  a 
minimum  of  care  and  attention.  But  it  will  bo  understood 
that  the  strongest  subject  will  not  stand  extreme  exhaustion 
without  being  strengthened  subsequently  in  a  corresponding 
degree.  Charles  Baltet. 
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A^NB  CROPPING. 
It  is  a  common  opinion  that,  though  Vines  will  bear  in  a  young 
state — say  the  year  after  they  have  been  struck  from  eyes— tt 
is  not  advisable  to  fruit  them  until  the  tlaird  year  after 
planting,  pot  Vines  or  supernumeraries  being  generally 
employed  to  afford  a  supply  of  fruit  in  the  interval.  Under 
judicious  culture,  however,  a  Vine  will  continue  to  bear  from 
the  second  year  after  it  has  been  raised  from  an  eye,  just  as 
freely  and  as  long  as  one  that  has  boon  allowed  several  years 
to  get  established.  In  1870  I  [jlanted  a  house  of  mixed 
Grapes  from  eyes  the  same  year,  intending  them  only  to 
remain  for  two  or  three  years.  Five  feet  of  bearing-cane  was 
left  to  each  at  pruning  time,  and  the  following  season  (1871) 
each  rod  was  cropped  at  the  rate  of  from  six  to  eight  bunches, 
the  weight  to  each  Vine  being  from  8  to  12  lbs.     At  the  end  of 


the  third  year  from  planting,  and  the  second  of  fruiting,  cir- 
cumstances led  me  to  alter  my  decision  regarding  them  ;  and, 
foreseeing  that  they  would  be  wanted  for  a  number  of  years, 
I  top-dressed  and  watered  well,  and  the  third  year  they  bore 
a  famous  crop  again,  finishing  well,  and  keeping  excellently. 
The  fourth  year  they  bore  a  similar  crop,  and  this  season  (the 
fifth  year)  they  have,  perhaps,  the  heaviest  crop  upon  them 
that  they  have  yet  borne,  and  the  state  of  the  foliage  and 
character  of  the  wood  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  promising 
well  for  future  crops.  Now,  these  Vines  have  not  been  able  to 
extend  above  12  or  18  inches  during  the  last  five  years,  and 
they  have  been  pruned  on  the  spur  system.  They  have 
received  no  further  attention  at  the  roots  than  an  annual  top- 
dressing  of  loam,  rotten  dung,  and  once  or  twice  an  application 
of  bones  or  bone  dust;  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that,  judging  from  past  experience,  they  will  continue  to  bear 
for  many  years  to  come,  so  long  as  they  arc  not  over-worked. 
In  order  to  fill  the  house  expeditiously  the  Vines  were  planted 
on  a  ridge  of  soil  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  and  trained  up 
and  down  the  wires  2  feet  asunder,  in  which  position  they 
still  remain.  The  rods  are  necessarily  short,  of  course, 
as  was  stated  before,  and  we  reckon 
at  from  20  to  24  lbs.  to  the  20  feet 
rafter,  the  "  up  "  and  the  "  down  " 
ones  making  up  that  length  to- 
gether. As  45  or  50  lbs.  is  the  most 
we  have  heard  of  to  22  or  23  feet 
rods,  trained  about  4  feet  apart,  the 
above  weight  may  be  considered  a 
good  average  to  be  repeated  year 
after  year  with  Vines  that  have 
been  fruited  regularly  from  their 
infancy,  and  proves  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  wait  for  years  before 
subjecting  Vines  to  a  system  of 
annual  cropping.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is.  Vine  culture  is  very  much 
a  question  of  cropping.  It  is  a 
plant  which  natui'ally  bears  at  an 
early  age,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  thinking  that  its  disposition  to 
do  so  needs  to  be  checked  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  An  over- 
cropped plant  will  soon  exhibit  un- 
mistakeable  symptoms  of  distress, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  watch 
these  in  order  to  keep  up  an  average 
state  of  vigour  and  fertility.  One 
of  the  surest  signs  of  over-cropping 
is  barrenness.  I  have  observed 
this  result  to  follow  so  often  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  whatever  on 
my  mind.  Last  year  I  saw  a 
house  of  not  very  strong  Vines, 
cropped  for  the  market  so  heavily 
that  the  fruit  finished  anything  but  well.  The  bad  colour 
of  the  berries  convinced  the  grower  of  his  mistake,  and 
he  relieved  the  Vhies  of  their  crop  as  soon  as  the  Grapes  were 
at  all  presentable  for  the  market ;  but  it  was  too  late,  for  this 
season  the  Vines  scarcely  showed  a  bunch  each,  though  they 
were  all  Hamburghs.  On  one  occasion,  for  expei'iment's 
sake,  I  left  1!)  feet  of  cane  upon  a  young  Vine  from  an  eye  that 
year,  and,  it  being  pretty  strong,  cropped  it  the  following 
season  its  entire  length,  taking  some  fourteen  good  bunches 
from  it,  which  it  finished  tolerably  well ;  but  the  year  following 
it  did  not  show  a  single  bunch,  and  the  year  after  that  the 
crop  was  far  from  being  a  full  one.  Written  instructions  with 
regard  to  cropping  it  is  hardly  possible  to  offer,  so  much 
depends  on  circumstances  ;  but  one  can  seldom  err  in  estimat- 
ing what  weight  of  crop  to  leave  by  the  quality  of  the  preceding 
year's  crop,  the  state  of  the  foliage,  and,  above  all,  perhaps,  the 
character  of  the  wood  atpruuing-time.  If  the  latter  is  weaker 
than  usual,  even  though  the  previous  crop  may  have  finished 
well,  as  it  sometimes  will  do  in  such  cases,  then  the  number  of 
bunches  to  each  Vine  or  rod  must  be  proportionately  fewer, 
and  top-dressings  and  waterings  must  be  more  diligently 
applied  during  the  season.     One  of  our  Vineries,  which  had 
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borne  -well  for  nine  years — the  crops  not  varying  perceptibly  in 
weight  or  finish  during  that  time,  nor  the  wood  or  foliage  show- 
ing any  abatement  of  ■vigour — at  last  showed  signs  of  distress, 
the  annual  shoots  of  the  Vines  being  weaker  than  formerly. 
This  was  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  annual  top  dressings 
had  not  been  so  rich  for  a  few  years  back,  the  borders  being 
well  filled  with  roots,  and  depending  much  on  feeding.     Oui; 
restorative  practice,  therefore,  was  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the 
crop  considerably ;  to  apply  a  top  dressing  of  deodorised  night 
soil  and  loam,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  Standen's  manure  to 
the   border,  washing  all  in   well   with  frequent   and   copious 
waterings.     This   thoroughly  restored  them ;    the  following 
year  the  crop  was  quite  up  to  the  usual  average,  and  they  have 
since  been  heavier,  if  anything,  than  formerly.   Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  with  fair  culture,   from   20   to   24  lbs.  to 
the  20  feet  Vine  rod,  is  not  too  great  a  weight  to  expect  with 
Vinos    trained    2    feet    apart. 
I    have    frequently    exceeded 
this  weight,  and    have   Black 
Hamburghs   hanging  now    at 
the  rate  of  30  lbs.  to  a  rod  of 
the   above  length,  upon  Vines 

which  have  rarely  been  cropped  ft 

under  2-j!    lbs.   to  the  rod  for  '^^ffi' 

years  back.    These  Vines  have,  -t  T' -  ; 

however,  theadvantage of  being  "^^!9'"  ■ 

allowed  almost  to  come  away  t=^\ 

naturally,     and     are     never  "^^'  ;' 

^  pushed  ;    early  Grapes    weigh  .  /" 

'   light,  and  early  Vines  must  be  ^  " 

cropped  lighter  than  late  ones. 
In  a  question  of  returns,  the 
distance  between  the  Vines  is 
an  important  consideration. 
The  passion  for  large  bunches, 
which  can  only  be  produced  by 
unusually  strong  Vines  with  a 
great  development  of  leaf  and 
branch,  has  led  to  the  practice 
of  wide  planting,  Sj  and  4  feet 
being  a  common  distance  be- 
tween the  plants.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  gather  as  yet, 
however,  from  any  statistics  of 
Grape  growing,  that  the  aggre- 
gate weight  of  fruit  is  increased 
by  such  wide  training.  On 
the  contrary,  we  more  than 
suspect  it  will  be  found,  on 
inquiry,  that  in  the  most  re- 
markable cases  of  heavy  crop- 
ping which  have  been  recorded 
the  average  weight  of  crop  has 
been  nothing  remarkable  what- 
ever, considering  the  length 
of  the  Vines  and  the  space  they 

occupy    laterally.      We     have  ■•.•,,•    »:,'"' 

looked  into    several   cases    of  "  ~  ^^~     --4^-^^;i      '    " 

this   kind,   and   find  that   the 

crop  has  been  considered  quite  Anindo  donax  (see  p.  191). 

extraordinary  when  the  weight 

of  Grapes  to  a  rod  of  nearly  24  feet  in  length  has  reached 
40  or  45  lbs.,  and  probably  very  few  instances  could  be 
furnished  of  anything  like  this  weight  being  sustained  for 
a  series  of  years.  Whereas,  with  Vines  trained  half  the 
above  distance  apart  (2  feet),  24  lbs.  to  the  rod  is  not  un- 
common ;  and  greater  weights  could  be  recorded,  bringing 
the  average  up  to  about  50  lbs.  or  more  to  every  4  feet  run 
of  Vinery.  It  is  certainly  not  at  all  unusual  to  see  pot 
Vines  6  or  7  feet  high  bearing  8  or  10  lbs.  of  Grapes  each, 
and  the  plants  standing  as  close  together  as  12  or  14- 
mch  pots  will  allow.  At  the  rate  of  three  plants  only  to  a 
4-feet  light,  this  would  be  cropping  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  100  lbs.  to  the  24  feet  rafter.  This  is  a  perfectly 
practicable  result  under  good  culture  compared  with  which 
45  lbs.  to  a  Vine  occupying  the  above  space  is  a  mere  nothing. 
We  have   pot   Vines   now,   in   14-inch   pots,  that  we  expect 


nothing  less  from,  judging  from  past  experience.  Grape 
growing,  we  apprehend,  is  generally  a  question  of  production 
with  the  least  amount  of  expense,  and  where  this  is  the  object 
it  will  be  found  that  training  permanent  Vines  more  than 
2  feet  asunder,  or  at  most  2^  feet,  does  not  pay.  This  amount 
of  space  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  development  of  wood  and 
foliage  vigorous  enough  to  sustain  heavy  crops  of  Grapes  year 
after  year.  One  other  matter  aiiecting  the  weight  of  the  crop 
is  the  timely  thinning  of  the  bunches  and  berries.  The  longer 
this  is  delayed,  the  worse  it  is  for  the  Vines  and  the  bunches 
that  are  left  to  ripen.  Yet  few  realise  that  by  neglecting  to 
thin  out  before  the  berries  attain  the  size  of  Peas,  or  by  keeping 
thrice  the  number  of  bunches  that  it  is  intended  eventually  to 
mature,  they  are  taxing  the  energies  of  the  plants  beyond  their 
strength,  and  the  result  may  be  anticipated.  The  moment  the 
berries  are  fairly  set,  at  the  latest,  the  bunches  should  be 
thinned  out  to  the  required 
number,  and  the  thinning  of 
the  berries  proceeded  with  at 
once.  W. 
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A  EBMAEKABLB  PEAR 
GARDEN. 
The    "  Journal    of    the    Central 
Society  of  Horticulture  of  France" 
contains  a  description  o£  the  Pear 
tree  culture  of  M.  Jourdain  at  La 
Lotto,    which    is    situated    about 
three-quarters     of    a    mile   from 
Maurecourt,     in     Prance.        The 
garden   was   formed   about   eight 
years  ago ;    the   walls   being   set 
towards    the    east,    and    running 
north  and  south.     They  are  9  feet 
6   inches   in  height,   and  have  a 
coping  which    projects    some   14 
inches  from  their  summit.-    The 
ground,  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  length,  inclines  towards  the 
north.      The    exterior    walls    are 
placed  at  a  distance  of  about  8 
feet  from  the  limit  of  the  enclo- 
sure, so  as  to  obtain  two  exposures, 
and  to  admit  of  both  being  planted. 
A  line  of  espaliers,  about  7  feet 
in  height,  constructed  with  posts 
and  iron  wire,   is  substituted  for 
a    hedge    round    the     enclosure. 
The    interior   of   the   grounds   ia 
divided  by  parallel  walls  into  four 
equal  parts,  coimter  walls  being 
constructed,  which  sub-divide  these 
spaces,  and  act,  at  the  same  time, 
as  a  means  of  shelter;  M.  Jourdain, 
recognising   the    utility  of   those 
walls,  is  even  inclined  to  increase 
their  number.     They  are  covered 
with  iron  wire — instead  of  laths, 
which   are    frequently   employed 
elsewhere — which    is     stretched 
vertically   at   distances   of   about 
10    or   13  inches    apart,    up    the 
walls,  to  which  they  are  attached 
at  top  and  .bottom.     The  length   of  the  walls  of  this  garden,  which 
is   one   of   the   most    important   established    for    a   special   culture, 
is    about    4,000   feet;    double    that    length,  therefore,   is    available 
for   planting,    both    sides    being    taken    into     account.      The   wall 
trees     altogether    number    1,072  ;     but,    independently    of     these, 
there     are     363    more    trained    on    espaliers,    which    are    erected 
about  10  feet  from  the  walls,  whilst  between    the    latter    and   the 
walls  pyramids  and  standards,  to  the  number  of  230,  bring  the  total 
up  to  1,665.      For   the    most    part,   the  form  of    training  is    that 
generally    known    as    the    palmette    Verrier ;    on    only    one    wall 
are  the  trees   trained  obliquely.     M.  Jourdain's   selection  comprises 
the  most  highly  esteemed  varieties,  or  those  that  are  known   best, 
and  command  the  moat  rapid  and  advantageous  sale.     The  Doyenno 
d'Hiver  predominates,  bat  there  are  also  to  be  found  the  following : — 
Bergamotte  Crassane,  Bergamotte  Bsperen,   Duchesse  d'Angouleme, 
Benrred'Hardenpont,  and  Benrre  Diel,  besides  a  few  of  Belle  Angevine, 
a  variety  that  the  proprietor   can   scarcely  afford  to   discard   alto. 
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gether  on  aooounfc  of  its  brilliant  colour,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
mediocrity  of  the  flavour,  obtains  for  it  a  rapid  sale  and  a  high  price. 
M.  Jourdain  adopts  a  method  which  is  by  no  means  a  common  one 
for  the  establishment  and  formation  of  his  Pear  trees.  He  raises 
them  in  bis  own  nursery,  the  Quince  serving  as  the  stock ;  upon  this 
he  grafts  the  Cure  or  Belle  de  Berry,  upon  which  finally  is  grafted 
the  variety  chosen.  It  is  true  this  plan  is  not  altogether  a  new  one. 
Many  other  vigorous-growing  varieties  are  often  used  for  super, 
grafting,  as,  for  example,  the  Jaminette,  Sucre  Vert,  Benrre 
d'Amanlis,  &c.  A  rapid  growth  is  thus  obtained  with  varieties 
that  push  slowly  when  grafted  on  the  Quince  or  upon  seed- 
lings. Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  Beurre  Clairgeau, 
Beurre  d'Angleterre,  Bon  Chretien  Banoe,  or  Beurre  Noirchain, 
and  others.  But  M.  Jourdain's  system  differs  from  others, 
inasmuch  as  he  allows  the  first  graft — that  is  to  say,  the  Cure 
• — to  grow  vertically ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  the  tiers  of  his 
palmetto,  he  inserts  in  the  upright  stem,  at  a  distance  of  about  10 
inches  apart,  the  buds  of  the  variety  he  wishes  to  crop.  By  this 
means  he  is  enabled  to  ensure  perfect  regularity  of  form  and  extra- 
ordinary vigour.  This  satisfactory  result  is  obtained  by  care  in  the 
choice  of  good  one  year's  cuttings  of  the  variety  of  Quince  called 
La  Quintaine,  and  by  using  the  eyes  of  young  and  vigorous  trees 
upon  the  young  scion.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance 
of  exercising  the  greatest  care  in  the  choice  of  eyes.  Whilst 
admitting  that  the  method  adopted  by  M.  Jourdain  is  worthy  of 
all  praise,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  would  be  preferable  if  the 
vai'iety  chosen  followed  upon  the  second  tier  of  branches  placed  upon 
the  Cure  and  was  allowed  to  complete  the  shape  of  the  tree.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that,  as  often  happens,  the  sap,  flowing  towards  the  centre  of 
the  tree,  may  weaken  the  lower  tiers,  and  it  would  be  better  to 
place,  for  the  formation  of  the  last  tier,  a  graft  of  a  very  productive 
but  weak-growing  variety.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  balance 
of  certain  forms  may,  by  this  means,  be  easily  maintained.  It  is 
also  to  be  feared,  by  reason  of  the  great  growth  obtained,  that,  for 
certain  varieties,  M.  Jourdain  does  not  give  suSicient  spread  to  his 
trees.  Last  autumn  all  the  trees  were  bearing  an  abundance  of  mag- 
nificent fruits,  which  were  carefully  distributed  so  as  not  to  exhaust 
the  branches.  Some  of  them  subsequently  won  a  prize  at  a  recent 
exhibition. 


Shanking  of  Grapes. — If  Mr.  Ending  (see  p.  185)  wishes  to 
grow  several  sorts  of  Grapes,  such  as  the  Golden  Hamburgh,  Golden 
Champion,  or  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  he  shonld  graft  them  on  the  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  allow  two  canes  to  run  up  the  roof,  one  being  the 
graft,  the  other  the  stock.  In  this  way  the  Black  Hamburgh  pro- 
vides plenty  of  roots  to  support  the  graft,  and  thus,  by  throwing 
more  vigour  into  the  scion,  prevents  shanking.  If  Mr.  Ending 
roots  out  the  Golden  Hamburgh,  I  should  recommend  him  to  plant 
Pearson's  Golden  Queen,  but,  it  be  wishes  to  retain  it,  and  has  a 
Black  Hamburgh  growing  next  to  it,  he  should  cut  the  Black 
Hamburgh  down  to  a  convenient  spur  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Vine  ; 
bring  a  young  shoot  across  from  the  Golden  Hamburgh,  and  in-arch 
it  on  to  it,  allowing  it  tc  grow  from  both  roots  till  it  has  become  esta- 
blished, when  it  may  be  severed  from  the  Golden  Hamburgh  root, 
leaving  the  young  cane  on  the  Black  Hamburgh,  and  allowing  a 
rafter  to  each.  Under  this  treatment,  most  of  our  shy.growing 
Grapes  may  be  improved.  Mrs.  Pince  has  more  compact  bunches, 
and  finishes  better ;  and  Muscat  Hamburgh  and  Madresfield  Court 
grown  in  this  way  are  not  liable  to  crack.  The  Barbarossa,  grafted 
on  the  Black  Hamburgh,  fruits  freely  on  spurs,  and  produces 
more  compact  bunches,  which  are  more  satisfactory  for  hanging 
late  than  large  loose  ones. — James  Smith,  Waterdale. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


Figs  in  Scotland.— It  may  intereet  Mr.  Kennedy  to  hear  that  the  climate 
of  Scotland  has  not  jet  Bufficiently  changed  to  prevent  Figs  ripenin^r  well 
in  the  open    air  in  Wigtonshire.     There   is    a  very  good  crop   this  year.— 

Bi-LUOmCEPB. 

Gilbert's  Victory  of  Bath  Melon.— I  have  found  this  to  be  one  of  the  freest- 
Betting  Melons  I  ever  met  with.  It  is  liable  to  crack  when  ripening,  but  if 
water  is  withheld  in  time  to  get  the  border  or  bed  dry  jnet  before  the  fruit  begins 
to  ripen,  there  will  be  no  cracking  or  rotting,  but  highly-finished  fruit  of  the 
best  finality.  Victory  of  Bath  is  one  of  the  very  bestof  MelonB,  grown  either 
in  a  frame  or  on  trellis-work.  When  grown  in  frames  the  fruit  should  be  placed 
on  inverted  -B-sized  flower  pott*,  bo  ns  to  keep  it  off  the  soil,  and  expose  it  to 
light,  which  materially  improves  the  flavour.— W.  W.,  Eatjlehm'Ht. 

I  have  never  tried  to  grow  the  Victory  of  Bath  in  a  frame,  but  under 

hot-water  culture  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  thin-skinned  and  well-flavoured 
of  Melons.  It  grows  and  sets  freely,  and  does  not  crack.  I  have  grown 
several  plants  of  it  this  season  in  10-inch  pots,  plunged  hero  and  there  in  a 
tan  bed  by  the  pathway,  in  a  fruiting  Pino  pit,  allowing  the  fruit  to  hang  over 
the  path.  In  this  way,  with  liberal  treatment,  the  plants  produced  three  crops 
in  succession  ;  no  doubt,  however,  the  roots  have  got  through  tho  bottoms  of 
the  potfl  into  the  bark  bed.— Jambb  SMiin,  Waferdalr. 


THE     FLOWER     GARDEN. 

NEW  EOSES,  ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL. 
If  you  wish  to  have  good,  stout,  well-grown  Rose  trees,  give 
your  "  order "  for  them  iu  October,  and  you  will  probably 
receive  them  in  November,  which  is  the  best  time  for  planting 
them,  inasmuch  as  Rose  trees  planted  then  get  well 
established  before  winter  sets  in,  and  bloom  well  the  following 
summer.  I  have  attended  many  of  the  Rose  exhibitions 
this  season,  and  have  visited  some  of  the  large  nurseries  in  the 
north  of  England,  where  I  have  seen  not  only  the  best  of 
the  new  Roses,  but  I  also  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
growth  and  habit  of  the  trees  on  which  the  best  Roses  were 
grown.  If  I  see  that  a  Rose  has  a  weakly  habit,  or  refuses 
to  grow  freely,  I  never  take  the  trouble  to  make  a  note  about 
it.  In  the  long  lines  of  Rose  trees  grown  in  nurseries  where 
one  can  see  from  one  to  three  hundred  of  the  same  variety 
growing  in  a  line,  the  eye  readily  detects  a  row  of  weakly 
growers.  A  Rose  with  a  bad  constitution  never  gives  satis- 
faction ;  it  cannot  bear  the  cutting  and  pruning  necessary  to 
produce  good  blooms.  The  following  may  be  relied  upon  as 
being  good  kinds. 

Continental  Varieties. 

Captain  Christy  (Lacharme). — Habit,  good,  and  of  vigorous 
growth  ;  colour,  very  soft  delicate  flesh.pink,  deeper  in  the  centre  ; 
a  beautiful  Rose.  The  outer  petals  are  of  a  delicate  flesh  colour, 
shaded  to  the  centre  with  a  rich  pink.  In  appearance,  it  is  some- 
thing like  Madlle.  Eugenie  Verdier,  but  in  form  is  very  superior 
to  that  kind. 

Madame  Marie  Fing'er  (Rambaud). — Habit  good  and  vigorous ; 
flowers,  large,  full,  and  globular  in  form  ;  outer  petals  pale  salmon, 
pink,  shading  off  to  the  centre  with  a  bright  salmon-pink.  A  Rose 
in  the  style  of  La  France,  the  petals  of  which  are  rich  pink  outside 
and  pale  flesh  inside.  Both  this  and  Captain  Christy  are  great 
improvements  upon  Madlle.  Eugenie  Verdier. 

Prince  Paul  Demidoff  (Guillot-fils). — Good  in  habit  and  fine 
in  form ;  largo  and  full ;  a  fine  variety  for  purposes  of  exhibition ; 
colour,  bright  rofy-carmine. 

Madame  Nachury  (Damaison). —  Vigorous,  large,  and  fall  j 
colour,  satin  rose.  We  have  many  of  this  colour,  yet  there  is  a 
refinement  and  finish  about  this  Rose  which  renders  it  desirable. 

Souvenir  de  Spa  (Gantrean). — Vigorous  in  habit,  large,  and 
full ;  petals,  thick  and  smooth,  and  highly  fragrant ;  foliage,  large, 
broad,  and  deeply  serrated;  colour,  rich,  deep  velvety. red, 
approaching  scarlet ;  outside  petals,  crimson. red.  A  large-petalled 
well-built  flower,  which,  when  once  seen,  may  readily  bo  distin. 
guished  from  all  others  of  its  class. 

Thomas  Mills  (E.  Verdier). — Growth  and  habit  satisfactory; 
flowers,  large  and  full  ;  colour,  bright  carmine,  sometimes  even 
brilliant  scarlet ;  foliage,  bold  and  ample.  A  free  bloomer,  and  a 
trne  Perpetual. 

Madame  Marie  Duncan  (Lacharme).  —  Habit,  vigorous ; 
petals  of  great  substance  and  very  smooth ;  highly  fragrant,  and 
lovely  in  the  bud  state. 

Madame  Lacliarme  (Lacharme). — In  this  variety  tho  bud 
pleases  more  than  the  full-blown  Rose,  which  becomes  rough  and 
coarse.  It  does  best  in  a  pot  under  glass,  as,  when  grown  out  of 
doors,  it  is  merely  a  fine  weather  Rose.  Its  petals  are  thin,  and  the 
least  rain  causes  them  to  rot,  the  opening  buds,  after  a  shower,  look. 
ing  like  so  many  mouldy  balls.  In  bright  weather  it  is,  however, 
lovely,  but  then  only  in  a  h.alf.blown  state. 

Francois  Courtin  (Verdier). — Good  in  growth  and  habit; 
large  and  double.  A  free  bloomer  and  highly  fragrant.  A  very  fine 
Rose,  quite  remarkable  for  its  distinct  colour,  which  is  cerise-shaded 
purple. 

Pauline  Talabot  (Verdier). — A  free  grower,  which  bears 
brilliant  carmine.colonred  blooms  of  large  size,  and  very  double.  A 
good  Rose  for  all  purposes. 

Madame  Hunnebelle  (Fontaine). — Moderately  vigorous  in 
habit;  flowers,  large,  but  not  double  enough ;  colour,  rose  pink. 

Kleber  (Boyan). — Good  in  growth,  and  a  free  continual  bloomer  ; 
flowers,  deep  bright  red  in  colour,  of  average  size  and  full.  A  useful 
variety  for  the  Rose  garden. 

Madame  Louise  Leveque  (Leveque). — Habit,  good  ;  flowers, 
large,  full,  and  globular  ;  colour,  bright  clear  rose.  A  good  variety 
for  exhibition  purposes. 

Etienne  i)upuy  (Lovet).  —  Good  in  habit,  and  vigorous  in 
growth  ;  large  and  full ;  colour,  rich  bright  rose,  with  a  silvery 
shade  on  the  outer  petals  ;  not  remarkable  in  colour,  but  too  good  a 
Rose  to  be  omitted  in  this  enumeration. 
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English  Kaised  Boses. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that  nearly  all  the  English  Roses, 
raised  by  JEossra.  Tamer,  Paul,  Laxton,  Cranston,  and  a  few  others, 
have  proved  exceedingly  good,  and  may  be  depended  upon. 

Peach.  Blossom  (\Vm.  Paul).— Good  in  habit,  fall,  and  of 
average  size ;  circular  in  outline,  and  a  fascinating  Rose,  of  a  colour 
indicated  by  the  name. 

Duchess  of  Edinburgh  (Bennett). — A  Hybrid  Perpetual,  the 
foliage  of  which  is  large  and  fine,  and  the  wood  strong,  and  thickly 
studded  with  spines.  It  is  a  Rose  of  the  largest  size,  and  of  great 
substance  ;  colour,  delicate  flesh,  or  pale  blush,  almost  approaching 
to  white.  One  of  the  finest  light-coloured  Roses  in  cultivation, 
suitable  alike  for  the  exhibition  table  and  the  Rose  garden. 

The  Shah  (Paul  &  Son). — Velvety-red  in  colour,  shaded  with 
salmon  and  maroon ;  average  as  regards  size,  perfectly  full  and 
round  in  outline ;  good  in  habit.     A  desirable  variety. 

Miss  Hassard  (Turner). — A  beautiful  pink  rose,  of  the  finest 
form,  large  and  full.     Good  for  any  purpose. 

The  Eev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm  (Turner). — Good  in  habit  and 
fine  in  quality ;  petals,  thick  and  smooth,  globular  in  form,  large 
and  full.     A  very  fine  Rose. 

The  following  English-raised  Roses  are  said  to  be  good  ;  but,  as  I 
have  not  yet  seen  blooms  of  them,  I  cannot  speak  positively  as  to 
their  merits  : 

J.  Stuart  Mill  (Turner). — A  fine  dark  clear  red. 

Sir  Garnet  "Wolseley  (Cranston  &  Mayo). — Rosy-crimsori, 
large,  and  of  the  finest  form.     Said  to  be  a  grand  Rose. 

Princess  Beatrice  (Wm.  Paul). — A  light  Rose,  having  many 
good  properties. 

St.  George  (Wm.  Paul). — Large  and  globular  in  form;  colour, 
-s-     rich  rosy-crimson. 
■*  John    Bright  (Paul  &  Son). — Colour,   brilliant  rosy-crimson, 

distinct  in  character,  large,  full,  and  of  good  form.     A  very  effective 
variety. 

Sultan  of  Zanzibar  (Paul  &  Son). — Colour,  deep  reddish, 
crimson  ;  flowers,  medium  in  size  and  full,  rather  flat,  but  good  in 
form. 

Duke  of  Connaught  (Paul  &  Son). — A  medinm.sized  flower, 
of  a  rich  deep  velvety-crimson  colour,  rather  flat  in  form,  but,  never, 
theless,  a  pleasing  Rose. 

Magna  Charta  (Wm.  Paul). — Said  to  be  a  good  Rose,  largo  and 
very  full ;  globular  in  form,  the  petals  being  of  great  depth ;  coloui-, 
bright  rose,  shaded  in  the  centre,  with  crimson  ;  very  fragrant. 

Clueen  of  "Waltham  (Wm.  Paul). — A  bright  red  Rose,  large 
and  full,  and  powerfully  fragrant ;  said  to  be  the  best  Rose  raised  by 
Mr.  Paul. 

Star  of  Waltham  (Wm.  Paul). — Flowers,  deep  crimson,  large, 
and  full,  globular  in  form  ;  petals,  stout,  opening  freely.  This  and 
the  preceding  are  reported  to  be  good  exhibition  Roses. 

Lady  Isabel  Cecil  (Laxton). — A  new  Tea-scented  variety,  of 
great  merit ;  colour,  creamy-yellow  ;  size,  large. 

Emily  Laxton  (Laxton). — Hybrid  Perpetual.  A  grand  Rose, 
similar  in  form  and  build  to  IXonsieur  Neman,  but  deeper  in  colour. 

Mrs.  Laxton  (Laxton). — Said  to  be  similar  to  that  excellent 
Rose  Mario  Baumann. 

Mrs.  Baker  (Turner). — Good  in  habit,  and  robust  in  constitu. 
tion ;  petals,  thick  and  smooth  ;  flowers,  large,  full,  and  globular ; 
colour,  deep  purplish-crimson ;  a  very  dark-coloured  Rose,  of  great 
merit.  Henky  Taylok. 

Fencote,  Bedale. 


DOUBLE-FLOWBEED  POTENTILLAS. 

PoTEN'i'iLLAS  are  pretty,  but  straggling  in  habit,  and  apt  to  become 
unsightly  after  the  bulk  of  the  flowers  has  come  and  gone.  This  is 
the  popular  verdict  on  this  class  of  hardy  flowers,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  is  true  in  the  main,  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the 
single  species  and  varieties ;  but  by  no  means  so  as  regards  the  double 
varieties.  There  is  no  getting  rid  of  the  loose  straggling  habit 
of  growth  peculiar  to  the  majority  of  the  Potentillas;  but  very 
considerable  improvement  has,  of  late,  been  effected  in  the  size  and 
colour  of  the  flowers  of  both  the  single  and  double  sorts,  and  much 
more  may  be  expected  in  the  course  of  a  few  yeai-s,  especially  in  the 
double  section  which  are  even  now  as  little  objectionable,  as 
regards  appearance,  as  most  other  herbaceous  perennials.  The  great 
size  and  almost  perfectly  double  condition  of  some  of  the  latter  is 
remarkable  and  render  them  fine  decorative  plants  for  rock-work  and 
shrubbery  borders.  They  cannot  fail  to  become  favourites  for  these 
purposes  when  the  prejudice  that  exists  against  them  is  removed  by 
a  better  acquaintance  with  their  real  merits.  On  rough  rock-work 
particularly  they  are  characteristic  and  at  home.  Their  loose  style 
of  growth  is  no  objection  there — it  is  adapted  to  the  circumstances  ; 


and  the  effect  of  the  large  showy  yellow  and  red,  scarlet  and  crimson 
flowers  is  excellent  indeed.  One  yellow  sort  (Phoebus)  has  flowers  as 
large  and  double,  and  quite  as  effective  in  every  way,  as  Rosa 
Harrisonii ;  and  some  of  the  brilliant  orange-scarlet  varieties  are 
equal  to  the  most  sparkling  scarlet  Geraniums  of  similar  shades  of 
colour.  Small  plants  are  not  effective,  and  patience  must  be  exer. 
cised  till  they  have  fully  established  themselves  with  several  flower, 
ing  crowns.  It  is  when  the  plants  are  strong  enough  to  throw  up 
six  or  a  dozen  flower-stems  that  they  assume  their  most  attractive 
appearance.  Ou  large  rock.work  they  then  become  very  showy ;  but 
they  do  not  attain  this  degree  of  strength  in  less  than  two  years. 
They  succeed  in  any  good  loam,  but  prefer  it  inclining  to  heavi- 
ness  ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  can  hardly  have  too 
rich  a  soil.  They  must  be  placed  in  a  position  in  which  they  will 
enjoy  plenty  of  moisture,  for  they  will  not  endure  drought,  nor  will 
they  flower  so  strongly  and  well  in  dry  as  in  rather  retentive  soil. 
The  following  list  comprises  the  best  at  present  in  cultivation  : — P. 
aurautiaca,  fl.  pi. — deep  rich  orange  ;  an  excellent  double  flower. 
P.  Beelzibuth — deep  maroon.  P.  Circe — brilliant  vermilion  ;  very 
large  and  fine.  P.  chromatella— fine  chrome  yellow.  P.  Dr.  Andry 
• — bright  red,  blotched  on  the  margin  with  yellow,  and  veined  with 
orange-scarlet.  P.  Louis  van  Houtte^deep  dark  crimson,  very  large 
flowers,  and  very  double,  P.  Meerscharte — golden-yellow,  very 
large,  flaked  with  vermilion.  P.  Phoabus — yellow,  margined  with 
orange  ;  one  of  the  finest  yellow  kinds.  P.  purpurea,  fl.  pi. — bright 
crimson.  P.  purpurea  lutea,  fl.  pi. — same  in  colour  as  the  preceding, 
but  the  petals  edged  with  yellow.  P.  variabilis — yellow  striped,  and 
blotched  with  yellow  in  an  irregular  manner.  P.  Vulcan — fiery 
orange-scarlet.  P.  William  RoUisson — rich  yellow,  margined  and 
shaded  with  orange-red. — The  "  Gardener." 


Variegated  Jacob's  Ladder  (Polemonium  cceruleum).— 

I  will  add  a  line  in  addition  to  the  notes  on  this  plant  by  "  H.  J.  C." 
(p.  144) .  I  have  had  it  for  several  years  undisturbed  in  a  7-inch 
pot,  having  plunged  it  in  the  garden  during  summer  and  autumn, 
and  put  it  into  a  cold  frame  in  winter  to  keep  the  foliage  dry.  Last 
year,  however,  it  was  forgotten,  and  was  left  out  during  the  unusually 
severe  winter  ;  but  was  none  the  worse  for  it.  Keeping  the  plants 
plunged  in  pots  saves  trouble,  and  prevents  the  variegated  foliage 
from  running  into  too  much  green.  It  may  be  added  that  P.  cceruleum 
grandiflorum  is  a  very  great  improvement,  both  in  colour  and  size  of 
flower,  on  the  old  P.  cceruleum. — G.  Flint. 

The  Shrubby  Stonecrop   (Sedum  populifolium).— I  was 

rather  pleased  to  see  a  notice  of  this  fine  old  plant  among  the 
miscellaneous  subjects  exhibited  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  The  day  before,  I  exhibited,  at  our  local 
show,  a  basket  of  cut  flowers,  fringed  round  with  small  branches  of 
this  fine  plant  in  full  flowers.  Like  the  flowers  and  branches  of  most 
succulent  plants,  they  are  very  durable  when  cut,  and  the  weight  of  the 
waxy  flowers  and  thick  leathery  leaves,  causes  them  to  hang,  or  droop, 
in  a  very  effective  manner.  I  have  grown  it  for  many  years,  and, 
some  time  ago,  obtained  a  prize  for  it  as  a  hardy  shrub.  It  takes  its 
name  from  its  glaucous  green  leaves,  resembling  those  of  the  Populus 
tremula,  or  Aspen.  It  is  deciduous,  very  brittle,  and  has  a  totally 
distinct  habit  from  that  of  any  other  Sedum. — F.  Williams,  Ormskirk. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Dell's  Crimson  Beet,  as  a  dark  foliage  plant,  has  grown  ratlier  strongly 
in  lines  and  borders  this  season  where  it  was  sown,  owing  to  the  large 
rainfall  in  early  summer.  It  has,  however,  been  of  ftne  colour,  and  where 
transplanted  to  replace  Coleuses  or  Iresines  that  were  Killed  outright  by  the  cold 
and  severe  hailstorms  that  visited  Bast  AngUa,  it  has,  owing  to  its  compact 
habit,  fuiaUed  its  duties  well.  As  a  dark  foliage  plant  in  exposed  situations,  it 
stands  unrivalled.— H.  G.  Weight,  Suri/  St.  Edyminds. 

New  Holland  Violet  (Erpetion  reniforme).— This  makes  a  charming 
v.ase  or  rock  plant,  but  it  evidently  Ukes  plenty  of  moistnre  and  a  cool  shady 
spot  in  which  to  grow.  It  is  allied  to  the  Viola  family,  and  I  now  have  it  in 
bloom  in  a  Si-sized  pot,  having  raised  it  from  seed  sown  in  April.  The  leaves 
are  small  and  rounded,  and  are  raised  about  an  inch  from  the  soil,  forming  a 
dense  compact  surface.  Out  of  these  rise  the  flowers,  on  stems  some  2  inches 
above  the  foliage.  They  resemble  small  violet  blooms,  but  the  petals  are  more 
reflexed,  and  are  in  colour  blue  and  white.  It  can  be  propagated  from  seed  or 
by  means  of  the  small  runners  that  it  throws  out  in  abundance. — A.  D. 

Double  Pelargonium  Jewel-  —  This  attractive  double-flowered  scarlet 
Pelargonium  resembles  exactly  the  old  scarlet  Tom  Thumb,  and  also  the 
variety  known  as  Madame  Rose  Charmeaux  (or,  a3  it  is  commonly  called. 
Double  Tom  Thumb)  in  foUage  and  habit ;  but  it  is  far  superior  to  the  latter 
variety,  inasmuch  as  it  develops  its  flowers  more  perfectly,  the  latter  being 
crrually  brilliant  in  colour,  and  produced  in  equal  profusion.  I  cannot  qnite 
agree  with  "  T.  V."  {p.  128)  when  he  says  that  "  where  Tom  is  discarded 
bis  double  descendant  will  probably  be  welcome  to  a  place,"  for  I  do  iiot 
think  that  either  Madame  Eose  Charmeans  or  even  Jewel  will  enable  us  to  do 
without  him.— H.  G.  Wbighi,  Ingham,  Bur;/  St.  Ednmnds. 
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MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  COTTAGE  GARDENS. 
None  of  us,  whatever  our  political  proolivitiea  may  he,  will  be  dis- 
posed  to  differ  from  the  views  of  the  ex-Premier  upon  the  subject  of 
cottage  gardens.  Indeed,  the  best  proof  of  the  unanimity  of  opinion 
that  prevails  upon  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone, 
with  all  his  eloquence  and  ingenuity,  could  find  nothing  very  original 
to  say  in  demonstrating  the  many  advantages  of  the  English  (or,  as 
he  was  addressing  Welshmen,  we  suppose  we  ought  to  say  the 
British)  cottage  garden.  It  is,  indeed,  says  the  "  Field,"  amusing, 
in  reading  the  speech  with  which  the  late  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party  favoured  the  rustic  inhabitants  of  Hawarden,  to 
detect  the  same  ambiguity  of  phrase  and  intricacy  of  espres- 
sion  which,  before  a  more  august  assemblage,  has  so  often 
rendered  obscure  the  meaning  of  that  which,  put  into  short  and 
simple  words  of  plain  English,  would  be  perfectly  clear.  We  suspect, 
however,  that  it  is  because  Mr.  Gladstone  found  so  little  new  to  say 
upon  his  theme  that  he  said  it  in  an  involved  and  roundabout  style, 
that  might  serve  in  some  degree  to  disguise  the  obvious  platitudes 
which  make  up  the  bulk  of  his  speech.  Still  it  is  gratifying  to  see  so 
eminent  a  statesman,  fresh  from  worsting  Pope  and  Cardinal  on  many 
a  well-worn  field  of  controversy,  condescending  to  pipe  to  the  swains 
of  a  remote  Welsh  village  in  praise  of  the  ancient  and  peaceful 
pursuit  of  gardening.  Besides,  the  mere  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
spoken  upon  the  matter  will  serve  to  draw  public  attention  to  it, 
when  perhaps  more  practical  words  from  a  less  well-known  person 
would  never  reach  further  than  the  columns  of  some  local  print  would 
carry  them.  It  is  not  that  we  want  to  be  instructed  upon  the 
advantages  of  cottage  gardens— for  most  of  us  know  perfectly  well 
what  they  are,  and  are  quite  ready  to  allow  them— but  that  a  timely 
reminder  coming  from  a  conspicuous  quarter  may  induce  some  of  us 
to  put  into  practice  resolutions  we  have  formed  and  plans  we  have 
long  entertained,  but  which  from  thoughtlessness  or  carelessness  we 
have  delayed  to  carry  out. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  tells  us  that  "  a  garden  is  almost  always  to  a 
poor  man— to  a  person  to  whom  it  is  of  great  importance  to  econo- 
mise his  means— a  source  of  considerable  addition  to  his  bodily 
comforts  and  to  those  of  his  family,"  we  are  disposed  to  smile  at  the 
wordiness  of  the  speaker  and  the  extreme  caution  with  which  he 
expresses  an  opinion  universally  held  ;  yet  this  very  circumstance 
fixes  the  matter  in  our  memory,  and  when  next  we  have  occasion  to 
act  in  reference  to  it— to  build  cottages,  for  example,  to  set  on  foot 
village  flower  shows,  or  in  any  other  way  to  do  anything  which  may 
concern  the  welfare  of  the  agricultural  labourer— we  shall  not  forget 
the  cottage  garden.  Some  time  ago,  during  the  agitation  among 
farming  men,  the  question  of  providing  allotments  for  the  workpeople 
was  much  debated.  In  some  cases  allotments  can  be  shown  to  be  a 
great  benefit  to  those  who  possess  them,  while  in  others  they  have 
proved  to  be  a  hindrance  to  the  labourer  in  the  proper  performance 
of  farm  work,  especially  when  they  are  situated  at  some  distance  from 
his  place  of  employment  and  from  his  home  ;  but,  although  opinions 
may  differ  with  respect  to  allotments,  we  are,  as  we  have  said,  all 
agreed  that  a  cottage  is  no  fit  home  for  the  day  labourer  unless  there 
is  a  good  garden  attached  to  it.  This  being  so,  it  is  obvious  that 
anything  which  may  encourage  the  fortunate  possessors  of  gardens  to 
make  the  best  use  of  them  mnst  be  beneficial.  In  a  general  way  this 
end  is  effected  by  the  establishment  of  suitable  prizes  at  country 
flower  shows  for  the  produce  of  such  gardens,  though  of  late  it  has 
been  attempted  somewhat  to  extend  this  notion  by  founding  rewards 
not  merely  for  the  produce  of  the  gardens,  but  for  the  gardens  them, 
selves,  regarded  in  their  entirety.  In  some  respects  this  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  because  to  compare  gardens  affords  a  better  test  of 
the  industry  and  capacity  of  the  respective  owners  than  to  compare 
specimens  of  fruit,  vegetables,  or  flowers  culled  from  out  of  them. 
Wo  agree  therefoit?,  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  hoping  that  wherever  this 
form  of  competition  is  established  it  may  be  well  patronised.  It 
should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  in  awarding  prizes  for  the  best 
cultivated  garden,  that  to  the  cottaRer  utility,  and  not  ornament,  is 
the  chief  object  to  be  looked  at.  We  mention  this  because  recently, 
in  passing  by  a  number  of  gardens  in  the  eastern  counties,  some  that 
had  taken  prizes  in  a  village  competition  were  pointed  out  to  us, 
where  the  floral  display  in  the  front  of  the  house  had  evidently 
weighed  heavily  with  the  judges,  and  covered  defects  in  other  more 
important  parts — defects  which  were  absent  in  some  unrewarded 
plots  of  gronnd,  where  less  space  had  been  allotted  to  Geraniums  and 
Calceolarias. 


Nierembergia  rivularis  hardy. — This  has  white  bell. shaped 
flowers,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow.  It  creeps  about  rapidly  in  a  moist 
loam,  and,  though  it  is  said  to  require  protection  in  winter,  we  find  it 
does  capitally  in  a  north  border  with  none  whatever.  The  whole  plant 
does  not  grow  more  than  4  inches  high  or  so. —  0x9N'. 


THE    AMATEUR'S     GARDEN. 

By  THOMAS  BAINES. 
Late  Crops. — Unless  where  a  deficiency  of  winter  vegetables  has 
been  put  in,  and  there  are  good  strong  plants  at  hand  of  Kale  or  Cole- 
worts,  it  is  not  advisable  to  plant  moreof  the  ground  that  becomes  vacant 
after  this,  as  the  time  intervening  before  the  growing  season  is  over 
is  not  sufficient  to  admit  of  these  late-planted  crops  attaining  a 
useful  size,  and  they  seriously  interfere  with  the  preparation  of  the 
ground  for  another  year  without  making  any  adequate  return.  Let 
all  haulm  of  Peas,  French  and  Broad  Beans,  or  Lettuces  that  have  run  to 
seed,  or  anything  of  a  similar  description,  as  soon  as  they  have  ceased 
to  bear  or  to  be  of  further  use  on  the  ground,  bo  at  once  removed. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  allow  anything  of  this  kind  to  remain  ;  for,  so  long 
as  any  growth  continues,  it  is  so  much  extracted  from  the  soil  to  no 
purpose.  They  should,  therefore,  be  conveyed  to  the  refuse-heap  as 
soon  as  possible.  Let  all  ground  be  well  hoed  as  often  as  weeds  make 
their  appearance  ;  these  will  not  cease  to  spring  for  some  time  yet, 
growing,  as  they  do,  with  a  lower  temperatm-e  than  most  cultivated 
crops.  Where  salads  are  in  constant  demand,  especially  in  the 
spring,  it  is  well  now  to  sow  a  little  Corn  Salad  and  American  Cress. 
These  hardy  plants  will  stand  any  amount  of  frost,  and  prove  useful 
in  the  spring.  Sow  the  seeds  in  rows  a  foot  apart ;  this  will  give 
room  to  use  the  hoe  in  keeping  the  ground  clean.  Thin  Tnmips  as 
they  get  large  enough  ;  if  allowed  to  remain  too  long  they  become 
drawn,  which  much  interferes  with  their  after  growth. 

Muslirooins. — Amateurs,  who  have  not  a  regular  house  for  Mush- 
rooms, are  frequently  deterred  from  attempting  their  cultivation.  lu 
the  successful  growing  of  these  vegetables  much  depends  upon  the 
atmosphere  that  surrounds  the  beds,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  most 
highly  finished  Mushroom-houses  are  anything  but  the  best  to  grow 
them  in.  For  market  purposes,  all  through  the  autumn  very  large 
quantities  are  grown  on  ridges  in  the  open  air,  covered  with  litter  in 
some  cases,  aided  by  wooden  shutters ;  but  this  method  requires  a 
good  deal  of  attention  and  some  experience,  and  is  not  the  most 
suitable  for  amateurs  to  try.  A  few  words  respecting  the  conditions 
essential  to  the  growth  of  Mushrooms  may  not  be  out  of  place  for 
those  who  have  not  had  much  practice  with  them.  They  require  a 
moist,  genial  atmosphere  to  grow  in  ;  in  other  words  the  air  imme- 
diately enveloping  the  beds  must  be  soft  and  sufficiently  warm,  sub- 
ject to  no  cold  draughts  or  considerable  fluctuations  in  temperatui'e, 
such  as  the  external  air  is  liable  to.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that, 
to  give  a  reasonable  chance  of  success,  a  place  must  be  at  hand 
where  these  conditions,  if  not  existing,  can  be  provided.  A  close 
shed — if  somewhat  low  all  the  better — or  any  building  not  too  large, 
that  can  be  spared  for  the  purpose,  may  be  used.  Beds  of  very 
small  superficial  area  are  not  so  likely  to  bear  so  well  as  those  that 
are  larger,  for  the  reason  that  the  body  of  manure  in  the  place  is 
not  suifioient  to  produce  the  requisite  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  manure  sV  ould  be  procured  from  stables  where  the  horses  are 
well  fed  with  plenty  of  corn,  and  where  there  is  no  deodorising 
chemical  powder  or  liquid  used,  as  these  are  fatal  to  the  production 
of  Mushrooms.  Let  the  manure  be  fresh,  not  such  as  has  been  wet 
and  fermented,  and  do  not  use  the  long  littery  portion.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  particular  in  having  nothing  but  the 
droppings,  as  is  frequently  urged,  for  a  little  short  straw  amongst  it 
will  do  no  harm.  As  soon  as  procured  it  should  either  be  placed  in 
a  covered  shed  where  it  will  not  get  wet,  or  at  once  put  where  it  is 
to  be  made  use  of.  In  either  case,  let  it  be  in  a  moderate-sized 
heap,  and  turn  it  over  several  times  to  prevent  its  getting  too  hot ; 
this  will  work  off  any  superabundant  moisture,  to  assist  which 
it  should  have  plenty  of  air.  In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  or  so  it 
will  be  in  a  condition  for  making  up  into  a  bed.  This  should  be 
about  18  inches  in  thickness,  the  area  of  which  will  be  regulated  by 
the  size  of  the  building  or  the  quantity  of  manure  used.  As  the 
work  proceeds  beat  it  quite  solid  with  the  fork  and  finish  off  by 
making  the  surface  hard  and  smooth  with  the  back  of  the  spade. 
In  a  week's  time  ascertain  the  heat  of  the  bed  by  plunging  a  ther. 
mometer  in  it,  and,  as  soon  as  it  denotes  a  little  under  80'  in  tern, 
perature,  put  in  the  spawn.  This  should  be  broken  into  pieces  about 
the  size  of  pigeons'  eggs,  and  should  be  thrust  just  below  the  surface 
at  intervals  of  8  or  10  inches.  Try  the  heat  of  the  bed  again  in  a 
few  days,  and,  if  the  warmth  is  decreasing,  put  on  the  soil.  Any 
ordinary  loam  will  do ;  this  must  have  been  turned  over  several 
times  to  got  it  to  the  requisite  condition.  It  should  not  be  so  wet  as 
to  adhere  too  closely  together  when  pressed  by  the  hand;  put  it  on 
about  G  inches  in  thickness,  breaking  it  moderately  fine  previously, 
and  beating  it  down  with  the  back  of  the  spade  so  as  to  make  it 
smooth.  A  couple  of  inches  of  loose  hay  should  be  spread  over  the 
surface;  in  some  Mushroom-houses  it  is  an  assistance,  in  others  it  is 
not  needed  ;  but,  when  the  houses  are  small,  and  there  is  no  fire  heat 
used,  it  is  generally  required.  If  all  goes  well,  in  a  few  weeks  the 
spawn  will  begin  to  run,  which  will  be  seen  in  the  shape  of  white 
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mould  on  the  surface  ;  after  this  the  buttons  will  soon  commence  to 
make  their  appearance.     There  is  no  precise  time  that  can  be  stated 
for  a  Mushroom  bed  coming  into  bearing  after  it  is  spawned  ;  those 
that  are  the  longest  before  they  begin  to  yield  are  often  the  most 
fruitful  after  they  have  commenced.     As  the  weather  becomes  cooler 
it  will  be  a  material  assistance  to  get  in  a  body  of  new  manure,  which 
canbelaidlS  inches  or  so  in  depth  on  the  path,  and,  occasionally  turned 
over;  this  will  raise  the  temperature  of  the  place  and  produce  an  atmo- 
sphere conducive  to  the  growth  of  the  Mushrooms  ;  the  manure,  when 
fit,  can  then  be  made  up  into  another  bed  to  come  into  bearing  after  the 
first  is  prepared  and  treated  similarly.     In  growing  Mushrooms,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  the  precaution  to  always  have  on  hand,  where  it 
will  not  get  too  wet,  enough   loam  for  soiling  the  beds.     When  the 
manure  is  good  in  quality,  many  successful  growers  mix  fully  a  third 
of  loam  with  it  in  the  beds.     Sometimes  a  bed  will  get  too  dry  before 
it  has  finished  bearing,  or  even  before  it  begins  to  bear ;  the  latter  not 
so  often.  In  apply  ing  water  to  these,  as  in  its  use  with  mauy  things,  it  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  convey  in  writing 
a  positive  knowledge  of   when  it  is 
required.      In     the     cultivation    of 
Mushrooms,  if  too  much  is  used,  it 
will  destroy  the  spawn ;  if  too  little, 
it  will   not    grow.      Amateurs   may 
learn  much  that  will  assist  them  iu 
the  culture  of  Mushrooms  by  observ. 
ing   the   combination   of    conditions 
that  exist  in  the  ground,  and  in  the 
atmosphere,  in  seasons    when    they 
are  the  most  plentiful  out  of  doors, 
."v-  The  most   experienced   grower   will 
sometimes   fail  with  them.     I  have 
known  amateurs  in  their  first  attempt 
to  be  most  successful ;  where  the  re- 
verse is  experienced,  I  would  say  try 
again  ;   it  is   only  the  loss  of  a  little 
labour,  for  the  manure  so  prepared  is 
none  the  worse  for  ordinary  purposes 
afterwards.     In   the  growth  of  this 
esteemed   vegetable,   it    is  of  great 
importance  to  be  able  to  command  an 
equable  temperature,   and    a   genial 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  in  the 
place  in  which  they  are  grown.     The 
best  house  I  have  ever  seen  for  pro. 
ducing  unfailing  crops  was  nothing 
more   than    a    long    straw-thatched 
span. roof ,  resting  on  the  ground  with 
no  side  walls,  but  brick  gables,  with 
a  door  at  one  end,  and  a  flow  and  re. 
turn  hot-water    pipe,    covered  with 
grating,  running  under  the  path  which 
was    down    the   centre.      The  beds, 
about  G  feet  wide  each,  were  on  either 
side.     Mushrooms  can  be  grown  in  a 
place   of  this   description  when  the 
weather    is    too  warm  for  them  to 
do  well  in  the  houses  generally  met 
with. 

Potting'  Soil,  of  the  different 
descriptions  required  for  the  ensuing 
year,  should  now  be  got  in.  This 
ought  never  to  be  delayed  until  it  is 
too  late  for  the  roots  of  the  Grass  to 
become  dead  before  it  is  wanted 
for  use.  It  also  gets  much  mellower 
laid  together   at  this   season,    when 

tolerably  dry,  than  either  in  the  spring  or  later  in  the  year.  It 
should  be  put  up  in  a  ridge,  some  4  or  5  feet  wide  at  the  bottom, 
sloping  up  towards  the  top,  so  as  to  throw  off  the  wet.  Let  the  loam 
be  tho  best  that  can  be  had  from  a  common  or  Grass  field,  stripped 
off  about  3  inches  thick.  Fibrous  peat  should  also  be  obtained, 
rejecting  any  that  is  of  a  boggy  nature. 

Pits  and  Frames.— Cucumbers  and  Melons.— Where  there 
is  no  means  of  growing  Cucumbers,  except  in  dung  frames,  a  good 
lining  of  fresh  manure  should  now  be  added  to  both  back  and  front 
of  the  beds;  this  will  greatly  assist  the  plants  during  the  cool  nights 
we  may  expect,  and  which  will  not  have  the  effect  of  checking 
growth  to  such  an  extent,  if  there  is  enough  heat  in  the  beds.  Late 
Melons  that  have  yet  some  fruit  to  ripen  must  be  well  supplied  with 
warmth  by  means  of  good  substantial  linings,  and  should,  in  addition, 
have  a  mat  thrown  over  them  at  nights.  Wood-lice,  should  they 
make  their  appearance,  must  also  be  destroyed. 


Hemp  (Cannabis  sativa).    See  p.  191, 


Hardy  Flowers. 

The  Asclepias  family  is  a  distinct  one,  and  should  be  seen  in  all 
collections  where  hardy  plants  are  grown.     There  seems  at  present 
to  be  some  confusion  respecting  the  names  of  the  different  species. 
A.  syriaoa  (also  called  A.  oornuta)  is  a  robust  plant,  growing,  iu  rich 
soil,  to  a  height  of  5  feet ;    it  has  pale  purple  flowers  in  nmbels,  and 
the  leaves  are  large  and  woolly.  A.  Douglasii  (otherwise  A.  speciosa) 
very  much  resembles  the  preceding.     A.  incarnata  is  distinct,  with 
deeper  coloured  purple  flowers  iu  umbels,  on  the  top  of  the  branches, 
and  with   narrow   leaves.      These    three   species    are    very    sweet, 
scented,  especially  A.   incarnata.      A.    tuberosa   has   bright   orange 
flowers,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  handsomest  of  the  family ;  it  requires  a 
light  or  peaty  soil,  whereas  the  others  succeed  better  in  a  rich  moist 
loam.     There  are  several  other  named   species  or  varieties,  but  such 
as  I  have  seen  do  not  seem  to  differ  sufficiently,  from  a  mere  horticul- 
tural point  of  view,  to  be  added  to  the   list,  and  I  fancy  those  who 
have  the  preceding  are  iu  possession  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
family.     I  had  almost  forgotten  one 
of    the    genus   sent    to    me    as   A. 
princeps.      It   seems  to  be  identical 
with    A.    Douglasii.      Will     anyone 
kindly  tell  me  more  about  it  ?     One 
of  the  finest  autumn-blooming  peren. 
nials  is  decidedly   Chelone   obliqua. 
Place  it   in  a  moist   situation,    and 
there  will   be  no  fear  of  disappoint, 
ment.     Its  fiowers  are  produced  in 
spikes,  and  are  of  a  handsome  rosy, 
purple  colour  and  of  good  size ;  the 
leaves    are    oval    lance-shaped,    and 
serrated,  and  the  plant  grows  to  the 
height   of    3    feet.      Although  very 
rarely  seen  in  gardens,  it  is  a  very 
valuable      and       distinct      subject. 
Another   neglected   but    fine   plant, 
which  should  be  grown  together  with 
Chelone   obliqua   is    Lobelia    syphi. 
litica;     it    requires    a    moist    spot, 
and   blooms  about    the   same    time. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy  and  very  hand, 
some,  with  large  light  blue  flowers 
in    a    long   leafy   raceme,    and   is  a 
fellow-countryman  of  the  preceding 
variety,    both   plants    hailing    from 
those  great  hunting  grounds  of  the 
botanical  collector — North  America. 
We  have    also   a    magnificent    (but 
neglected)     perennial    in    L.    Tupa 
(called  also  Tupa  Feuillei),  but  re. 
quiring   different    treatment.      This 
plant   is   not   hardy  in  cold  or   wet 
situations,  but  thrives  vigorously  on 
a  raised  bank  or  border,  and  will  do 
thoroughly  well  on  level  ground,  if 
the  soil  be  light  and  well  drained. 
It  grows  5  feet  iu  height,  with  deep 
red    flowers,     produced     in    spiked 
racemes ;  the  leaves,  soft  and  downy, 
of  an  oval  lance  shape.     We  grow  it 
here  at  the  back  of  a  mixed  border, 
with  no  protection  whatever,  and  it 
never  fails  to  bloom  vigorously  late 
in  the  summer.    Any  of  your  readers 
who  may  be  fond  of  large  and  showy 
plants     should    grow    tho     magnifi. 
cent  Sunflower — Ileliauthus  globosua 
fistulosus.     It  is,  unfortunately,  only  an  annual,  but  it  is  well  worth 
the  trouble  of  raising  a  few  specimens  from  seed  every  year.     The 
plant  grows  8  or  9  feet  high,  and  produces  enormous  bright  yellow 
flowers,  10  inches  in  diameter.     It  is  distinguished  at  a  glance  from 
the  rest  of  its  family  by  the  absence  in  the  flowers  of  any  eye  or  disc 
— in  fact,  the  bloom  consists  of  immense  yellow  globes,  thouo-h  not  so 
like  a  cannon  ball  as  some    illustrated  catalogues  would  have   us 
believe.     We  have  a  few  plants  growing  here  with  the  Hollyhocks 
behind  the  trellis-work  which  divides  tho  mixed  border  from  the 
kitchen  garden  department,  and  the  effect  is  very  good.     To  grow  it 
to  perfection  it  must  have,  like  the  rest  of  the  family,  rich  and  deep 
soil.      Amongst  the   best   of  the   late   summer.flowering  perennials 
are,    without    doubt,    some    of    the    Lythrum  family,   and   all   the 
varieties  are    suitable   for    moist    borders    (at    the   back)    or    for 
damp  spots  in  the  wild  garden.    First  in  point  of  merit  is  certainly  a 
finely-coloured  variety  of  Lythrum  Salicaria,  known  aa  L.  roseum 
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superbum,  and  it  well  deserves  its  name.  From  the  Willow-like 
foliage  arise  spikes  of  rosy. purple  flowers,  produced  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  in  whorls,  to  the  height  of  5  feet,  if  in  suitable  soil ;  and, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  some  of  the  brightest-coloured 
Phloxes,  I  know  no  other  late-blooming  plant  that  will  light  up  a 
dark  background  with  such  a  glow  of  colour.  The  type  (L.  Salicaria) 
is  a  native,  and  a  very  showy  one,  growing  by  the  side  of  water. 
L.  veitioillatum  seems  tome  very  little  distinct,  speaking  only  horti- 
culturally  ;  perhaps  the  purple  predominates  over  the  rose,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  anyone  already  possessing  the  rose-coloured  variety 
need  go  further  amongst  the  family.  L.  virgatum  does  not  grow 
more  than  3  feet  in  height,  and  the  bloom  is  neither  so  bright  or 
attractive  as  that  of  L.  roseum  superbum.  There  are  one  or  two 
other  species  or  varieties  ;  but  I  cannot  give  an  opinion  on  them,  not 
having  tried  them.  When  the  Lythrums  are  grown  in  wild  places, 
they  can  have  no  more  suitable  associates  than  the  Epilobiums,  either 
in  colour  or  character. — Oxon. 

Orchids. 
More  than  usual  attention  must  be  paid  this  month  to  shading  and 
watering.  The  blinds  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  down  for  any 
length  of  time,  except  during  sunshine,  as  next  year's  flowering 
greatly  depends  on  the  way  in  which  the  growth  is  ripened  this 
season.  After  the  middle  of  the  month,  all  permanent  shading 
should  be  removed,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Mexican  and  north 
houses,  in  which  Odontoglossums,  and  similar  plants,  are  grown. 
Allow  the  temperature  to  fall  5"  at  night  in  the  East  India  and 
Cattleya.houses,  and  the  Odontoglossum -house  should  be  kept,  both 
day  and  night,  as  cool  as  possible.  The  different  varieties  of  Cattleya 
MossiEe  will  now  be  growing  freely,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
allow  a  drop  of  water  to  fall  into  the  centre  of  young  growths,  or  it 
will  cause  them  to  damp  off.  Many  of  the  Cattleya  Trianae  section , 
finishing  their  growth,  will  require  more  light,  and  a  lower  night 
temperature  than  they  have  hitherto  had.  Ccelogyne  cristata,  just 
showing  the  bulbous  part  of  their  growth,  should  be  kept  saturated 
•with  water,  and  should  also  receive  weak  liquid  manure  twice  a 
week.  Pleiones  and  Calanthe  Veitchii  and  vestita,  that  have  com- 
pleted their  growth,  should  be  placed  in  an  open  greenhouse,  and 
gradually  dried  off.  These  are  useful  plants  for  cutting  from  during 
the  dark  months  of  winter,  and,  where  quantities  are  grown  for  that 
purpose,  they  can  be  had  in  flower  at  different  times  by  placing 
portions  of  them  in  heat  as  may  hb  required.  Keep  Odontoglossums 
and  Masdevallias  well  supplied  with  water,  so  as  to  induce  the 
Sphagnum  to  grow  freely  on  the  surface  ;  and  look  frequently  over 
the  plants  for  small  snails  and  slugs,  which  are  fond  of  the  young 
roots.  Disa  grandiflora  should  be  kept  cool,  and  should  receive  just 
sufficient  water  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  Plants  of  Lycaste  Skinneri 
will  require  more  moisture  as  they  advance  in  growth,  and  they 
should  also  receive  weak  liquid  manure  once  a  week,  and  a  sprinkling 
of  water  over  their  leaves  on  bright  days.  All  Dendrobiums,  that 
have  completed  their  growth,  should  have  more  light  and  air  than 
they  have  had,  in  order  to  ensure  plenty  of  bloom.  Orchid-houses 
will  be  gay  this  mouth  with  Odontoglossums,  Oncidiums,  Phalsenopsis, 
Mesospinidium  vnlcanicum,  and  others. — E.  Culley. 

The  Flo'CTfer  Garden  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

After  the  exceedingly  abundant  rainfall  of  the  month  of  July  last 
it  was  thought,  with  apparent  reason,  that  the  occupants  of  flower 
beds,  as  well  as  recently-transplanted  shrubs  and  trees,  could  hardly 
suffer  from  lack  of  moisture  during  the  remainder  of  the  season ; 
but,  upon  light  and  gravelly  soils,  this  reasoning  has  been  found  to 
be  fallacious,  as  recently.removed  shrubs,  and  the  plants  in  flower 
beds,  &c.,  have  for  some  time  been  suffering  considerably  from  the 
effects  of  dry  weather  and  bright  sunshine.  In  the  case  of  trees  and 
shrubs  which  may  have  been  transplanted  late  in  spring  watering 
and  mulching  will  be  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  and  water 
should  be  poured  liberally  upon  the  mulching  material,  the  l.atier 
having  the  effect  of  keeping  the  soil  covered  by  it  in  a  condition 
easily  penetrable  by  the  water,  while  the  application  of  water 
without  mulching  is  frequently  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  the  plants, 
as,  when  poured  upon  a  dry  surface,  it  usually  forms  channels  for  itself 
and  runs  off,  leaving  the  surface  of  the  soil  merely  wetted,  and 
evaporation  from  it  very  considerably  increased.  The  plants  are 
thus  left,  in  a  short  time,  in  a  worse  condition  th.in  ever.  This  evil 
is  also  much  increased  where  the  trees  or  the  flower  beds  to  which  it 
is  intended  to  apply  water  happens  to  be  placed  upon  a  sloping  sur- 
face. In  all  such  cases  mulching  should,  if  possible,  bo  practised. 
Various  materials  may,  of  course,  be  used  for  this  purpose,  such  as  the 
mowing  of  the  lawns,  rotten  hot.bcd  manure,  old  Mushroom  beds,  or 
tan  fresh  from  the  tanyard,  where  it  can  be  readily  obtained.  The 
latter  is,  perhaps,  the  least  objectionable  in  appearance,  until  such 
time  as  the  foliage,  &c.,  of  the  plants  fairly  covers  the  surface  of  the 
beds.     It  is  also  the  least  likely  to  be  pulled  about  by  bii'ds  in  their 


search  for  worms,  ants,  and  other  insects,  as  the  fresh  tan  has 
generally  the  effect  of  driving  all  such  away.  In  cases  where  it  may 
not  be  considered  necessary  to  mulch  or  to  water  the  beds,  the 
surface  of  the  soil  should,  however,  be  well  loosened  up,  as  even  this 
attention  will  very  considerably  benefit  the  plants,  and  will  allow  the 
first  rain  which  falls  to  penetrate  the  soil  freely.  Let  the  varieties 
of  spring. flowering  bedding  plants,  at  present  in  the  reserve  grounds, 
have  every  necessary  attention,  including  copious  supplies  of  water 
where  this  is  found  to  be  required  ;  and  push  forward  the  propa- 
gation and  hardening  off  of  the  various  kinds  of  bedding  plants,  as  upon 
these  operations  greatly  depend  the  success,  or  otherwise,  of  pre- 
serving  them  in  a  healthy  condition  throughout  the  ensuing  winter. 
Let  every  necessary  attention  be  still  paid  to  the  routine  operations 
of  the  season  ;  and,  although,  on  account  of  the  recent  dry  weather, 
and  the  comparatively  advanced  season,  mowing  will  not  be  so 
frequently  required  as  heretofore,  sweeping  up  will  be  very  fre. 
quently  necessary.  As  leaves  have  already  begun  to  litter  the 
lawns  and  walks,  these  must,  of  course,  be  frequently  removed, 
so  as  to  preserve  order  and  neatness  throughout  the  gardens  and 
grounds  as  long  as  possible. — P.  Grieve,  Culford,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Indoor  Trult  Department. 
Vines. — Examine  the  inside  borders  of  late  Vineries,  and  see  that 
the  soil  is  not  too  dry  before  the  Grapes  become  nearly  ripe.  Where 
such  is  the  case,  lose  no  time  in  giving  suSicient  water  to  mature  the 
crop,  and  also  to  keep  the  soil  moist  enough  to  prevent  the  fruit  from 
shriveling  during  winter.  Every  favourable  opportunity  must  be 
taken  advantage  of  to  push  on  very  late  Grapes  this  month,  for  the 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  sun-heat,  which  will  be  felt  in  subsequent 
ones,  will  be  unfavourable  to  their  development.  Late  Grapes  are 
better  flavoured  when  thoroughly  lipe  by  the  end  of  September  than 
later,  and  they  are  not  so  liable  to  damp  throughout  the  winter,  when 
in  this  state,  as  when  only  partially  ripe.  Gros  Colman  is,  in  many 
instances,  a  bad  kind  to  colour ;  but  it  often  keeps  well,  and  is  quite 
eatable  when  tinted  with  green.  When  it  is  apparent  that  this 
variety  is  not  going  to  colour,  by  taking  a  few  bunches  off  (if  the 
crop  is  excessively  heavy)  the  others  are  much  improved.  No 
anxiety  need  be  felt  about  the  colouring  of  the  Black  Alicante ;  it 
will  do  so  under  all  circumstances.  The  surface  of  the  border,  under 
Grapes  ripe  for  autumn  use,  should  now  be  kept  very  dry,  to  prevent 
damping  amongst  the  fruit ;  and  do  not  rake  or  stir  the  loose 
surface  soil,  or  a  great  deal  of  dust  will  rise  to  rest  on  and  disfigure 
the  berries.  Keep  the  ventilators  of  all  Vineries,  in  which  the  fruit 
is  all  cut,  wide  open  night  and  day,  so  that  the  wood  may  become 
ripe  as  soon  as  possible.  Do  not  give  young  Vines,  planted  this 
season,  so  much  water  as  they  required  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
growth. 

Pines. — Plants  of  all  kinds,  excepting  early  Queens,  now  require 
more  fire-heat  than  they  have  had  for  some  months,  especially  at 
night.  On  dull  days  the  fire  should  be  kept  going  quietly  through, 
out,  and  water  must  be  given  in  moderation  after  this  period.  Newly, 
rooted  suckers  do  not  generally  require  much  water  until  spring,  and 
they  are  more  likely  to  become  unhealthy  when  kept  very  moist  than 
when  they  are  somewhat  dry.  Discontinue  all  syringing  overhead, 
excepting  after  an  exceedingly  bright  day.— J.  Mum. 

Forestry. 

The  thinning  of  plantations  may  now  bo  commenced,  particularly 
such  as  are  in  exposed  situations.  If  thinned  now,  they  will  be 
better  able  to  withstand  cold  winds  and  storms  in  winter,  without 
check,  than  they  would  if  thinned  later.  Thin  more  freely  round  the 
margins  than  in  the  interior,  in  order  to  encourage  a  bushy  habit,  so 
as  to  afford  shelter.  The  pruningof  hard  wood  can  now  be  done  with 
greater  advantage  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year ;  the  wounds 
heal  up  quicker  now  than  later,  and  the  branches  operated  on  will  not 
throw  out  so  many  young  shoots  as  they  would  do  when  pruning  is 
done  in  winter  or  spring.  As  a  rule,  live  branches  above  an  inch  in 
diiimeter  should  never  be  cut  back  close  to  the  stem;  but  dead  branches 
should,  in  all  cases,  be  sawn  off  neatly,  close  to  it,  and  the  wound 
should  be  tarred  over,  or  creosoted.  Continue  the  mowing  of  wood 
rides  and  the  verges  and  glades  of  wood  drives.  Clear  water-courses, 
culverts,  and  ditches.  Select  sites  for  planting  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  prepare  the  ground  for  their  reception  ;  for  ordinary, 
sized  trees  the  pits  into  which  they  are  to  be  put  should  not  be  less 
than  5  feet  square,  and  from  18  to  21  inches  deep.  The  ground  for 
shrub  planting  should  bo  trenched  not  less  than  15  inches  deep,  and  all 
roots  should  be  carefully  grubbed  out.  The  extent  of  ground  intended 
for  forest  planting  during  the  ajiproaching  season  must  be  selected  and 
determined  on,  .and  any  clearances  or  fencing  required  should  now  be 
done.  The  usual  quantity  of  charcoal  needed  for  home  use  should 
now  be  burnt,  before  the  nights  get  long  and  tho  weather  rough.  In 
the  nursery,  keep  weeds  in  check,  and  turn  and  mix  qniok.lime  with 
compost  heaps, — George  Berry,  Warminster, 
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MUSHROOM  CULTURE. 
Under  this  title,  some  forty  years  ago,  appeared  a  pamphlet 
— at  tlie  present  day  very  rare — which  is  often  attributed  to 
Baron  yander  Linden  d'Hoogvorst,  aud  which  contains  such 
sound  practical  matter  relating  to  Mushroom  culture  that  we 
have  thought  a  translation  of  it  might  be  of  service  to  our 
readers : — The  culture  of  the  Mushroom,  so  often  described, 
has  seldom  been  accomplished  successfully  by  those  who  have 
undertaken  it.  Chance  alone  has  made  it  succeed  in  certain 
cases  ;  and  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  found  that,  for  two  or 
three  years,  a  crop  was  secured,  which  the  following  year 
failed,  although  the  measures  used  were,  in  all  respects,  the 
same  as  those  first  adopted.  After  observations  extending  over 
a  series  of  years,  I  think  that  I  can  safely  attribute  this 
difference  to  three  causes — to  damp,  drought,  or  bad  spawn. 
It  was  remarked,  long  ago,  that,  in  years  when  little  rain 
falls  in  May  and  June,  but  few  Mushrooms  are  found  in  the 
fields  during  the  following  September,  because  the  spawn 
which  forms  during  that  season,  and  of  which  a  portion 
remains  over  from  the  preceding  year  cannot  be  developed, 
and  is  thus  wasted.  Keeping  these  observations  in  view,  I 
only  water  my  beds  four  weeks  after  they  are  made,  and  then 
only  when  I  see  at  the  surface  the  tips  of  the  Mushrooms, 
or  the  small  threads  that  indicate  the  presence  of  spawn.  To 
prevent  the  soil,  which  should  be  damp,  from  forming  too  hard 
a  crust,  I  cover  the  beds  with  hay  or  aftermath  thrown  on 
"lightly.  I  have  also  used,  with  success,  for  this  purpose,  old 
carpets,  always,  however,  putting  a  little  aftermath  below 
them.  This  covering  has  the  double  effect  of  preventing  the 
bed  from  becoming  too  dry,  and  of  preventing  the  propagation 
of  insects  (especially  the  wood-louse)  that  are  partial  to  Slush- 
rooms.  Drought  is  miich  less  dangerous  to  the  beds,  for  the 
evil  may  easily  be  remedied  by  watering,  which  must  also  bo 
done  sparingly ;  it  is  ordinarily  only  necessary  to  damp  the 
aftermath  with  water,  off  which  the  chill  has  been  taken,  for 
cold  water,  applied  when  the  bed  is  hot,  does  great  harm.  As 
regards  dormant  spawn,  dryness,  and,  to  a  gi-eater  extent, 
dampness,  prevent  its  running.  Everything  proves  the  necessity 
of  having  good  spawn. 

Making  Spawn. 

Spawn  may  be  made  in  a  covered  and  dry,  but  not  too  airy, 
situation.  The  comer  of  a  barn,  or  that  of  an  out-house  or 
shed,  or  even  of  a  stable,  are  favoui'able  places  for  its  develop- 
ment. The  bed  in  which  it  is  to  be  generated  should  be  made 
early  in  May,  and  the  following  are  the  materials  omploj'cd, 
which  may  be  reduced  to  smaller  proportions,  if  necessary ; 
— fifty-six  barrow-loads  of  fresh  horse  dung,  six  barrow-loads 
of  good  garden  soil,  and  one  barrow-load  of  fresh  wood  ashes, 
which  have  not  been  wet,  with  half-a-barrow  load  of  pigeon's 
dung  fresh  from  the  pigeon-house ;  double  the  quantity  of 
the  latter  must  be  used  if  it  be  of  the  preceding  year.  The  whole 
should  be  watered  lightly  with  cow's  urine  or  water  from  the 
manure  heap.  When  the  mixture  has  been  properly  made,  after 
various  turnings  it  should  be  placed  to  the  depth  of  a  foot 
along  a  wall ;  the  width  may  be  left  out  of  the  question,  but  it 
requires  a  certain  Ijulk  in  order  that  it  may  heat  gently.  The  bed 
must  be  trodden  down  firmly,  and,  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  the 
consolidating  process  must  be  repeated,  and  ought  to  be 
continued  two  or  three  times  a  week  until  early  in  September. 
The  manure,  thus  prepared,  is  cut  with  a  sharp  spade  into 
squares  of  about  a  foot  each.  These  are  then  left  to  dry  in  a 
granary,  or  any  other  airy  place  from  which  sunshine  and, 
above  all,  damp  are  excluded.  These  bricks  are  placed  on  their 
sides,  and  turned  from  time  to  time.  Spawn  thus  made  will 
keep  good  from  ten  to  twelve  years,  it  it  is  placed  in  a  dry 
position,  free  from  frost.  Sometimes,  even  in  the  granary  in 
which  the  spawn  is  dried,  large  quantities  of  Mushrooms  may 
bo  gathered  ;  they  spring  up  amidst  the  debris  accumulated 
along  the  wall,  and  even  in  the  crannies  between  the  boards  of 
the  floor.  Another  way  of  making  spawn  is  as  follows ;  but  it 
is  less  certain  than  that  just  recorded,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  find  a  convenient  place  for  its  manufacture.  Against 
an  eastern  wall,  I  make  a  hole  a  yard  in  depth,  and  a  yard  and 
a  half  square,  and  fill  it  with  rich  manure,  mixed  with  a  little 


dry  cow  manure.  After  having  settled  it  well  with  the  feet,  I 
make  holes  through  the  material  to  the  bottom  with  a  pointed 
stick  of  the  thickness  of  a  large  cane.  These  holes  are  then 
filled  with  wheaten  bran,  with  which  I  have  previously  mixed  a 
pinch  of  sal  ammoniac  for  each  hole.  I  again  make  the  whole 
firm,  cover  with  a  piece  of  old  carpet,  and  plank  it  over  to 
throw  off  rain.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks,  all  the  manure  thus 
prepared  will  be  found  filled  with  spawn,  equally  as  good  as 
that  previously  described  ;  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  preserve, 
as  it  cannot  be  formed  into  bricks,  as  in  the  former  case. 

Dry  Cow  Manure  and  Salts  of  Nitre  in  Mushroom  Beds. 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  it  is  impossible  to  procure 
Mushrooms  without  cow  manure  and  without  salts  of  nitre ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  neither 
of  these  ingredients  have  been  employed  except  by  me  or  by 
those  to  whom  I  have  explained  my  method.  In  the  summer 
of  1829  I  had  some  cow  manure  collected,  intending  to  use 
it  as  compost  for  Pine-apples  the  following  spring ;  but,  on 
examining  it,  I  was  astonished  to  find  it  filled  with  spawn. 
Therefore,  I  left  a  portion  of  this  cow  manure  near  a  wall  with 
a  southern  aspect,  covered  it  with  an  inch  of  good  soil,  and  a 
month  afterwards — i.e.,  towards  the  end  of  May — I  gathered 
from  it  a  large  quantity  of  Mushrooms.  After  this,  therefore, 
I  had  all  cow  dung  in  my  fields  gathered  as  fast  as  it  dried ; 
and,  to  prevent  the  premature  development  of  spawn  in  it,  I 
took  care  to  keep  it  in  a  dry  granary  without  letting  it  touch 
the  wall.  As  the  cow  manure  of  which  I  am  speaking  was 
collected  in  fields  in  which  Mushrooms  grew  naturally,  I 
thought  that  the  spawn  which  it  contained  might  have  been 
obtained  from  the  soil,  but  experiments,  made  the  following 
year,  proved  me  to  have  been  wrong ;  for,  of  three  heaps  col- 
lected from  different  fields,  one — from  a  field  covered  with 
long  Grass,  where  there  never  had  been  any  Mushrooms — 
furnished  as  much  spawn  as  the  other  two. 

Salts  of  Nitre. 
I  have  found  salts  of  nitre  to  answer  well  in  Mushroom 
beds,  causing  them  to  produce  abundantly,  and  earlier  by 
eight  or  ten  days,  than  beds  to  which  none  was  applied.  My 
practice  is,  before  placing  the  cow  manure  upon  the  beds,  to 
water  it  freely  with  water  in  which  nitre  is  dissolved,  allowing 
about  2  oz.  of  nitre  for  every  4  square  feet  of  surface.  As 
regards  Mushroom  beds,  I  may  mention  that  light  does  them 
harm,  even  moonlight,  inasmuch  as  far  fewer  Mushrooms  are 
found  in  open  fields  after  a  clear  night  than  after  a  dark  one. 
Further,  the  practice  of  using  manure  that  has  just  come  from 
stables  or  from  a  large  manure-heap  should  be  avoided  ;  for, 
in  addition  to  its  throwing  off  a  vapour  that  is  injurious,  the 
spawn  gets  burnt.  The  manure,  to  be  used  after  rejecting  the 
most  strawy  part,  should  be  thrown  into  conical  heaps  in  the 
shade,  each  heap  containing  about  two  barrow-loads,  and 
turned  occasionally  for  about  ten  days  in  summer  and  six  in 
winter.  When  at  a  proper  temperature  the  bed  shoiild  be 
made  up  at  once,  covered  with  cow-dung,  spawned  and  soiled. 

Mushroom  Beds  in  Dry  Cellars  or  similar  places. 

Most  people  know  how  to  make  these  beds,  I,  therefore, 
confine  myself  to  pointing  out  what  must  be  avoided  if  success 
is  to  be  achieved.  The  beds  m.ust  not  be  exposed  to  a  current 
of  air,  and  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  chai'acter  of 
the  flooring  or  pavement.  If  the  latter  be  unfavourable,  the 
thickness  of  the  beds  must  be  increased ;  and,  in  order  to 
economise  the  manure,  a  thick  layer  of  old  tan  may  be  put 
under  it ;  new  tan,  however,  is  the  best,  or  wood  Moss  passed 
through  an  oven,  in  order  to  destroy  all  insects  and  their  eggs. 
Moss,  indeed,  may  be  used  under  all  kinds  of  beds  where  damp 
is  to  be  feared.  These  two  materials  may  be  used  for  either 
raised  or  sunk  beds,  but  above  them  there  should  be  in  every 
case,  at  least,  a  foot  in  thickness  of  short  stable  manure,  well 
trampled  down.  This  should  then  be  covered  with  2  or  3 
inches  of  cow  manure,  watered  with  salts  of  nitre  in  the  manner 
already  described.  If  these  instructions  are  strictly  followed, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  place  is  sufficiently  warm  and  dry. 
Mushrooms  will  make  their  appearance  some  thirty  days  after 
the  beds  have  been  spawned,  but  always  in  a  shorter  space  of 
time  in  summer  than  in  winter.     Such  beds  may  be  placed  in 
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the  middle  of  a  cellar,  on  eacli  side  of  which  a  gently  sloping 
bed  should  be  made,  and,  in  the  middle,  a  flat  bed,  round  which 
should  run  a  path  for  the  service  of  the  three  beds.  This  flat 
bed  is  a  very  desirable  one,  inasmuch  as  it  has  generally  a 
larger  surface  than  that  of  raised  beds,  and,  consequently,  pro- 
duces more  Mushrooms.  The  dimensions  of  this  bed,  will  of 
course,  vary  according  to  circumstances ;  but  when  it  is  desir- 
able to  have  it  raised  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  economise 
manui-e  as  well  as  to  prevent  its  giving  ofl:  too  much  heat,  to 
make  a  centre  ridge  of  earth  or  spent  manure  from  Melon  or 
other  beds,  or,  what  is  better  still,  spent  tan.  When  this  base, 
so  to  speak,  is  thoroughly  consolidated,  it  is  covered  with  12 
inches  of  horse  manure  beaten  firmly,  and  from  2  to  3  inches 
of  cow  dung  damped  with  nitre  water,  as  previously  explained. 
The  whole  having  been  well  pressed  down  with  the  back  of  a 
spade,  the  spawn  should  be  introduced  in  the  following 
manner  : — Holes  should  be  made  with  the  fingers  to  the  depth 
of  about  2  inches,  and  about  7  inches  apart ;  but  closer  if  you 
have  plenty  of  spawn.  Into  these, 
the  latter  should  be  inserted  in 
pieces  about  the  size  of  a  Hazel 
nut ;  and  the  holes  should  then  be 
at  once  stopped  up  with  earth,  as 
the  spawn  develops  itself  better 
than  if  it  was  merely  contained  in 
the  cow-dung.  When  the  whole  bed 
has  been  spawned,  it  is  covered  with 
a  o-ood  inch  of  soil,  flattened  and 
smoothed  with  a  spade ;  and  a  little 
aftermath  or  hay  should  then  be 
thrown  over  it  to  prevent  its  drying 
too  quickly.  The  bed  should  then 
be  left  in  this  state  for  three  or  four 
weeks  ;  and,  if  it  has  been  made 
with  care  and  in  a  suitable  place, 
small  Mushrooms  should  be  de- 
veloped in  from  twenty-eighty  to 
thirty-one  days  after  spawning, 
sometimes  before,  if  the  tempera- 
ture is  unifoi-m.  It  should  be 
understood  that  a  cellar  where 
Mushroom  beds  are  to  be  made 
should  be  sheltered  from  cold  and 
damp ;  good  collars,  however  are 
often  too  cold  in  summer,  and  thus 
are  unfit  for  the  growth  of  Mush- 
rooms. This  applies  equally  to 
raised  and  sunken  beds  ;  both 
shouldhavebutl  foot  thick  of  manure 
before  being  consolidated.  If  the 
manure  is  found  to  be  too  warm, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  wait  a  day  or 
two  before  the  bed  is  spawned. 

Mushroom  Beds  in  Hothouses. 

It  is  easy,  when  constructing  a 
hothouse,  for  whatever  purpose,  to 
make  the  paths  which  run  round  it 
hollow  chambers,  L5  or  16  inches  deep,  in  which  Mushrooms  may 
be  grown.  In  attending  to  the  latter,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
turn  back  the  flooring  of  the  pathway  against  one  of  the  sides, 
when  the  bed,wh  ich  should  be  covered  with  aftermath,  is  reached . 
My  houses  having  been  constructed  before  I  had  any  idea  of 
cultivating  Mushrooms,  the  paths  were  not  hollowed  out,  but, 
being  sufficiently  raised,  I  was  enabled  to  remedy  the  defect 
by  placing  one  or  two  steps  at  the  entrance.  This  method 
succeeded  well  with  me  in  Pine-stoves  and  Peach-houses,  in 
which,  at  the  same  time,  I  cultivated  French  Beans  and  Vines, 
although  during  a  great  part  of  the  winter  the  temperature 
was  compar.atively  low.  When  the  house  is  warm  tepid 
water  should  bo  copiously  and  frequently  applied.  In  hot- 
houses there  are  usually  to  be  found  numerous  out-of-the-way 
places,  especially  in  the  case  of  forcing-houses,  which  may  be 
usefully  filled  with  boxes,  which,  on  account  of  their  small  size, 
are  of  easy  transport.  In  the  case  of  hothouses,  a  foundation  of 
from  4  to  5  inches  of  short  stable  manure  is  better  than 
anything  else,  and,  in  addition,  in  order  to  be  certain  of  an 
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abundant  return,  time  must  be  given  to  the  spawn  to  develop 
itself  before  it  is  placed  in  so  warm  a  position  ;  four  weeks  will 
be  sufficient,  and  during  this  interval  the  bricks  should  be 
placed  one  upon  the  other  in  a  cellar,  where  it  is  neither 
too  cold  nor  too  dry. 

Mushrooms  in  Dwelling-houses. 
An  experience  extending  over  two  years  has  enabled  me  to 
grow  Mushrooms  in  places  in  which  it  might  be  thought  they 
could  never  be  produced.  I  constructed  drawers  of  deal,  which 
fitted  into  spaces  beneath  flower-stands  in  rooms,  and  with 
little  trouble,  and  without  any  unpleasant  odour,  I  have 
been  enabled  to  g.ather  Mushrooms  all  through  the 
winter.  Under  these  circumstances  I  only  use  dried  cow 
dung  to  the  depth  of  7  inches,  without  any  other  manure,  and 
I  prepare  it  in  the  following  manner : — After  having  thoroughly 
damped  it  with  nitre  and  water  in  the  proportion  mentioned  in 
a  previovis  portion  of  this  article ;  I  press  it  down  with  my 
feet  to  the  thickness  of  about  4 
inches,  mixing  with  it,  as  it  is  put 
into  position,  a  little  earth  thrown 
on  by  hand.  The  spawn  is  then 
put  in,  without  pressing  it  down 
too  much,  with  a  little  earth  and 
some  cow  dung,  to  the  depth  of  2 
inches.  Out  of  ten  beds  that  I  made 
in  drawers  this  year  the  greater 
nTimber  showed  Mushrooms  at  the 
end  of  six  weeks — one  only  being 
two  months.  This  one  was,  how- 
ever, in  the  coldest  situation.  I 
should  recommend  the  drawers  in- 
tended for  use  inside  a  house  being 
prepared  two  or  three  months  be- 
forehand, so  that  time  may  be  given 
for  the  spawn  to  "  run."  I  have 
proved  that  Mushrooms  can  thus  be 
grown  under  staircases,  or  even  in 
kitchens,  but  air  must  not  be  alto- 
gether excluded  from  the  drawers. 
After  these  beds  have  finished  yield- 
ing, care  should  be  taken  to  collect  . 
the  spawn  which  they  contain,  as  it 
will  be  found  valuable  for  making 
new  beds. 

Mushroom  Beds  in  Stables. 

The  most  suitable  place  for  Mush- 
room beds  is  undoubtedly  in 
stables,  where  the  gentle,  equable 
and  vapourous  heat  contributes 
much  to  the  development  of  the 
spawn.  Want  of  space  is  the  ob- 
stacle most  frequently  encountered, 
biit,  by  exercising  a  little  ingenuity, 
few  stables  will  be  found  in  which 
several  series  of  beds,  about  2  feet 
wide,  cannot  be  constructed.  The 
shelves  on  which  they  are  to  be  made  should  be  26  inches 
apart ;  a  board,  10  inches  wide,  should  be  nailed  along  the 
edge,  leaving  a  space  of  16  inches  to  admit  of  watering  and 
otherwise  attending  to  the  beds.  The  "  bunk,"  thus  formed, 
should  be  filled  with  loose  manure  to  the  depth  of  6  inches,  and 
with  {)  inches  of  cow-dung,  damped  with  nitre  and  water;  an  inch 
of  earth  should  then  be  laid  on  the  top.  A  curtain  of  thick  linen, 
working  easily  upon  an  iron  rod,  forms  a  door  for  the  aperture, 
and  in  this  way  it  is  possible  to  have  six  Mushroom  beds  in  a 
height  of  14  feet,  2  feet  being  the  width,  their  horizontal 
length,  of  course,  depending  on  the  extent  of  wall. 

Open  Air  Beds. 

The  position  which  I  chose  for  my  out-of-door  beds,  had  an 
eastern  aspect,  partially  covered  by  a  projecting  balcony.  My 
bed  was  made  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  I  took  the  precaution  of 
using  manure  to  the  depth  of  2^  feet  instead  of  1  foot.  The 
bed  was  4  feet  wide  by  22  feet  in  length.  This  bed  did  not 
bear  until  the  15th  of  June,  and  it  was  not  until  after  August 
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that  it  produced  Mushrooms  iu  abundance,  which  it  then  did 
up  to  December.  Since  then,  excellent  Mushrooms  have  been 
gathered  twice  a  week,  although  we  are  now  in  February. 
During  the  whole  of  the  summer  this  bed  was  covered  with 
aftermath,  old  pieces  of  cloth  being  placed  over  all.  In 
December  I  use  a  mulching  of  stable-manure,  put  over  the 
cloth. 

Remarks. 

I  may  add  that  a  Mushroom  bed  depends  much  upon  the 
preparation  of  the  manure  before  placing  it  in  position.     In  the 
first   place,  an  oblong  heap,  at  least  3   feet  high,  should  be 
formed  ;  this  should  be  beaten  down  with  the  back  of  a  fork, 
taking  care  to  mix  the  long  and  the  short  manure  together.     It 
is  left  in  this  state  for  a  few  days ;  then  it  is  turned,  and  what 
has  been  at  the  sides  or  on  the  top  is  placed  in  the  centre.     If 
the  weather  is  very  hot,  or  if  much  rain  falls,  the  heap  should 
be  covered  with  planks,  to  preserve  it  from  too  much  heat  or 
damp.     After  turning  it,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  for  ten  or 
twelve  days,  it  may  be  made  up  into  a  bed,  and  spawn  intro- 
duced, when  the  heat  is  suitable  for  that  purpose.     Experience 
has  also  taught  me  that  successive  crops  are  seldom  obtained 
in  the  same  place.     I  have  iu  vain  attempted  to  discover  the 
cause  of  this  singular  fact.     Last  year  I  tried  an  experiment 
with  a  bed  entirely  new  in  form;  only  at  "Vienna  had  I  ever 
seen  auj'thing  resembling  it,  and  I  admit  that  I  borrowed  the 
idea    from    what    I    there    saw.      To    avoid  the   results    of 
always    making    beds    in    the  same   cellar,   I    dug    a    ditch 
in    the   ground,  in  a    dry  and  shady   situation,  roofed    and 
•.  thatched  it  with  straw,  and  in  winter  covered  it  with  dry  leaves, 
'  a  foot   deep.     It  yielded  plentifully,  beginning  in  November 
and  continuing  on  till  the  middle  of    April,  and  even  after 
that  time.     I   made  a  similar  bed  elsewhere,  and  it  produced 
an  enormous  quantity  of  Mushrooms  throughout  the  summer. 
This  vault  should  have  a  very  small  door  at  one  of  its  extre- 
mities to  serve  as  an  entrance.     In  placing  the  manure  in  the 
middle,  in  the  form  of  a  sunk  trench,  6  inches  should  be  left  on 
each  side  as  a  "  gangway."     The  manure  should  not  be  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  soil,  upon  the  edges  of  which  should  be 
placed,  at  distances,  pieces  of  wood  which  cross  the  bed  trans- 
versely', and  which  serve  to  carry  a  plank,  upon  which  a  man 
may  walk  iu  gathering  the  Mushrooms.     The  little  door  should 
consist  of  straw,  and  should  be  closed  with  care.     From  such 
Mushroom  vaults  daylight  should  be  carefully  excluded,  as  it 
withers  and  destroys   the  small  Mushrooms.     The   covering 
may  be  made  with  green-cut  withies,  which  are  attached  to  the 
joints  that  carry  the  plank.     It  is  only  necessary  to  cover  it 
with  straw  to  throw  off  water.     This  covering  should  be  made 
flat,  so  as  not  to  render  a  large  quantity  of  straw  necessary, 
and  to  admit  of  its  remaining  there  without  trouble.     One 
more  species  of  Mushroom  bed  remains  to  bo  described,  but  I 
have  no    practical    acquaintance    with   it    myself.      A   most 
respectable   person,  in  whom   I   can   place   the   utmost   con- 
fidence, assured  me  that  it  proved  very  succes.sful  with  hira. 
It  consists  in  drying,  in  a  granary,  horse-droppings,   when  a 
sufficient  quantity  can  be  obtained.  When  they  are  thoroughly 
dry,  these  are  formed  into  one  large  heap,  and  damped  with 
nitre   and   water.     The  heap  is  pressed  firm,  and,  when  well 
fermented,  which  will  be  at  the  end  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight, 
it  is  laid  to  a  depth  of  4  or  6  inches  in  beds  where  Melons, 
Carrots,  or  other  vegetables  are  grown.     On  che  top,  earth,  to 
the  depth  of  4  inches,  is  placed,  and  the  Mushrooms  spring  up 
amidst  the  other  vegetables.     This  bed,  I  am  told,  lasts  a  long 
time;  but  of  course  it  is  necessary  to  use  spawn  as  in  other  cases. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 

American  Breadfruit  Potato.— On  lif.ing  a  tew  roots  of  this  Potato  some 
time  ago  I  was  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  similar  to  Breese's  Prolific  ;  but, 
on  dipiiinif  up  a  row  of  each  on  Saturday  last,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  savins; 
that  they  are  distinct  varieties.  There  are  some  tubers  in  each  sort  that  are 
very  much  alike  ;  but  many  of  the  tubers  in  Breadfruit  are  perfectly  distinct 
in  character  from  any  that  can  be  found  in  Prolific,  and,  while  growing,  Prolific 
was  strongest  in  the  liaulm. — Peteb  McKinlat,  Beckcnham. 

Early  Rose  Potato  as  a  Late  Variety.— A  writer  (p.  107)  in  speaking  of  the 
good  qualities  of  Snowflake  as  a  late  variety,  takes  occasion  to  condemn  the 
Early  Rose  and  similar  kinds  as  worthless  for  use  in  spring.  I  had  some  few 
kept  back,  which  were  not  used  until  about  the  middle  of  June  ;  these  were  as 
solid  as  they  were  when  lifted  in  the  previous  July,  and  when  cooked  were 
mealy  and  floury  ;  but,  undoubtedly,  a  light  soil  is  essential  to  brin"  out  the 
good  qualities  ot  this  well-known  yariety,— H.  (j.  Wbight  Burn  Si  EdmiuuU 


EOYAL  GAEDENS,  KEW. 

The   following  extracts,   taken  from  the  Director's  annual  Report, 
jnst  issued,  npon  the  condition  of  these  gardens,  show  what  progress 
has  been  made  in  them  during  the  past  year  :— "  The  hardy  Fernery, 
alluded  to  in  last  year's  report  as  being  contemplated,  has  been  con. 
structed  and  planted.     It  occupies  a  winding  path  40  yards  long, 
which  has  been  made   in  continuation  of  that  which  runs  along  the 
front  of  the  rock- work,  upon  which  about  560  species  of  Alpine  plants 
were  grown  last  year.     The  Ferns  are  planted  on  both  sides  of  the 
path  amongst  loose  stones,  which  form  a  low  bank  backed  by  ever- 
greens.    For  the   most  part  the  Old  World  species  are  on  one  side, 
and  the  New  World  ones  on  the  other.     An  edging  of  Ivy  along  tho 
path  both  tends  to  keep  them  cool  and  damp  and  to  collect  tho°dust 
raised  by   the  feet  of    visitors,  which,  on  hot   dry  days,  when  many 
thousands  are  in  the  garden,  is  most  prejudicial  to  the  general  health 
of  such  tender  plants.     About  150  species  and  varieties  are  planted 
out,    many  of  them  represented  by  both   European  and    American 
specimens.      It  has  been  found   necessary  to  erect  a  wire  fence  iu 
front  of  the  rook-work   to  prevent  the  visitors  from   handling  the 
plants  and  displacing  the  labels.     The  collection  of  Liliums  haa°been 
removed  from  the  south  end  of  the  herbaceous  ground,  where  they 
suffered  from  the  intrusion  of  the  roots  of  trees  into  soil  prepared 
for  them,  to  the  west  side  of  the  Ivy  collection  on  tho  other  side  of 
the  wall  bounding  the  ground.     The  collection  has  been  removed  and 
planted   in  two  deep   beds  of    mixed  peat  and   loam   with   broken 
bricks,  which  latter  are  found  to  be   very  advantageous  for  holdino- 
moisture  in  the  light  sandy  soil  of    these  gardens.     The  beds  are 
edged  with  Rhododendrons,  and  bushes  of  these  and  Camellias  are 
planted  down  the  centre  of  each  to  provide  shade  in  summer  and 
to  protect  tho  young  growths  from   the  cutting   winds   of  spring. 
The  collection  of  species  of  Iris  has  been   extended  along  the  whole 
length  of  tho  west  wall  of  the  herbaceous  ground   (120   yards),  and 
the  collections  of  Crocus,  Amaryllis,  Fritillaria,  Colchicum,  &c.,have 
been  removed  to  new  beds  formed  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  same 
wall.     The  Orchid-house  has   had  a  porch  with  double  doors  con- 
structed at  its  east  end,  as  recommended  in  my  report  for  1873  ;  it  is 
12  feet  long  by  15  broad,  and   provided  with  side  tables  and  shelves 
close  to  the  glass.      This  has  proved   of    the   greatest    advantage 
during  hot  days  and  when  the  number  of  visitors  is  very  great.     The 
Orchids,   which  on   such   occasions    were  frequently   withered  and 
scorched,  are  now  sufficiently  protected.     A  collection  of  carnivorous 
plants  has  been  arranged  on  the  table  on   one  side  of  the  porch, 
which,  again,  it  has  been  necessary  to  protect  from  the  curiosity  of 
the  public  by  a  wire  fence. 

In  the  Palm-house,  the  beds  of  climbers  round  the  walls  under  the 
side-shelves  have  been  renewed  and  new  plants  put  in.  In  the 
ornamental  conservatory  (No.  4)  the  Camellias  have  been  planted  out 
in  beds  occupying  the  centre  of  the  transepts.  During  the  last  year 
practical  lessons  iu  various  departments  of  botany,  and  its  kindred 
subjects,  have  been  given  to  the  young  gardeners,  with  a  view  of 
preparing  them  better  for  their  duties  in  general,  and  especially  of 
qualifying  them  for  Government  and  other  situations  in  the  colonies 
and  India,  where  a  scientific  knowledge  of  gardening,  arboriculture, 
&c.,  is  required.  The  lessons  are  given  in  the  evening  after  working 
hours,  and  embrace  tho  elements  of  structural,  systematic,  and 
physiological  botany  ;  of  chemistry,  physical  geography,  and 
meteorology,  in  their  application  to  horticulture  ;  of  economic 
botany,  forestry,  Ac.  They  are  given  some  in  the  young  men's 
library-,  others  in  the  garden  or  museum.  Attendance  is  not  compul- 
sory ;  but  anyone  commencing  one  of  the  cours-s  is  required  to  go 
through  with  it  and  take  notes,  which  are  written  out  iu  books,  and 
these  are  examined  periodically.  The  courses  are  short,  and  some  of 
them  are  repeated  twice  or  oftener  during  the  year,  so  as  to  enable  a 
succession  of  young  gardeners  (who  cannot  well  attend  to  more  than 
one  course  at  a  time)  to  obtain  inatraction  in  all  or  most  of  the 
subjects  taught. 

The  improvement  of  the  pleasure  grounds,  with  the  view  of 
completing  the  Arboretum  and  replanting  the  parts  so  fast  being 
denuded  of  trees,  is  being  progressed  with.  Trenching  beds  for  new 
plantations,  and  digging  the  soil  around  j'oung  trees,  and  keeping  the 
surface  round  others  free  of  Grass,  so  as  to  allow  the  rain  to  penetrate 
the  soil,  now  employs  annually  a  great  deal  of  labour,  and  with  the 
present  staff  it*  is  impossible  to  accomplish  each  year  what  should  be 
done  in  this  way.  As,  however,  tho  young  trees  gain  stature,  this 
individual  attention  will  bo  less  required.  Many  standard  trees  have 
been  planted  about  the  lower  end  of  the  lake.  Two  acres  of  ground 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Old  Palace  grounds  have  been  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  examples  of  the  rarer  sorts  of  ornamental  trees  for  the 
London  parks,  and  will  be  planted  during  the  coming  season.  In 
the  Queen's  Cottage  Grounds  many  old  and  dead  trees  have  been 
removed,  and  several  acres  of  ground  trenched  and  replanted  with  a 
mixture  of  forest  trees  and  many  beds  of  shrubs  have  been  formed. 
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The  progress  of  the  Pinetum  has  been  very  satisfactory,  almost  all 
the  species  having  thriven.  It  has  been  visited  by  many  public  and 
private  colleetora  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  especially  from 
the  United  States  where  similar  collections  are  being  formed.  The  col. 
lection  of  Willows  and  Alders  along  the  banks  of  the  lake  has  been  re. 
examined,  and  the  specimen  labelled  as  a  security  for  correctness  of 
nomenclature  in  case  of  the  tallies  being  accidentally  or  mischievously 
transposed.  A  plan  of  the  late  banks,  with  the  position  of  each  species, 
has  been  made  for  future  reference.  The  connecting  straight  walk, 
parallel  to  the  west  front  of  the  temperate-house,  alluded  to  in  the  re. 
port  for  1873,  hasbeen  completed.  This  walk  commencing  near  the  Sion 
vista,  and  after  a  short  turn  running  through  the  collection  of  Hollies, 
is  850  yards  long  by  4  wide,  forming  a  perfectly  straight  avenue  ; 
about  450  yards  of  this  were  formed  during  the  past  year  and  planted 
chiefly  with  Taxodium  sempervirens  and  beds  of  flowering  and  ever. 
preen  shrubs.  Crossing  this  walk  diagonally  is  a  vista  from  the 
Pagoda  lined  with  Irish  Yews.  This  vista  has  been  extended  so  as 
to  look  across  the  Deer  Park  and  the  Thames  to  the  village  of 
Isleworth.  The  continuation  of  it  in  the  grounds  is  bordered 
with  Japanese  Retinosporas  and  grassed.  Extensive  mixed 
idantationa  of  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  made,  skirting 
the  Deer  Park,  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind,  which  sweeps 
over  that  extensive  piece  of  open  ground,  and  is  most  descrnc. 
tive  to  the  old  trees.  The  laying  out  of  the  rough  ground 
between  the  Deodaravenue  and  the  Richmond  Road, in  which  is  the  old 
gravel  pit,  has  been  commenced,  and  to  complete  it  will  take  much 
time  and  labour.  The  collection  of  Clematis,  Berberis,  Ciatus, 
Hypericum,  &c.,  which  occupied  the  upper  part  of  the  gravel  pit, 
has  been  removed  to  the  nursery,  and  the  operation  of  sloping  the 
edges  of  the  pit  and  giving  this  very  formal  piece  of  ground  a  natural 
appearance  in  harmony  with  its  surroundings  has  been  begun. 
When  finished  the  whole  will  be  replanted,  and  the  above-named 
collection  of  plants  re. arranged  in  it,  together  with  the  Maguoliacea) 
and  various  other  natural  orders. 


SOCIETIES   AND    EXHIBITIONS. 

EOYAL  HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 
September  1st. 
Tnis  meeting  was,  in  all  respects,  an  interesting  one,  Gladioli,  Asters, 
and  other  autumn  ilowers  being  well  represented.  Mr.  Wm.  Paul  sent  a 
very  interesting  collection  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  ;  and  the  show 
of  fruit  staged  in  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  by  the  society  was  a 
tolerably  good  one,  early  Plums  and  Apples  being  furnished  in  abun. 
dance. 

First-elass  Certificates. — These  were  awarded  to  the  following  : 

Dahlia  Triumph  (Turner). — A  Pompone  variety,  with  smooth, 
well-formed  petals,  forming  a  round  compact  flower,  from  2  to  3  inches 
in  diameter,  of  a  deep,  clear  maroon-scarlet  colour. 

D.  Lord  of  the  Isles  (Kejnes). — A  finely-formed  flower,  of  a 
clear  rich  yellow  colour,  with  a  well  developed  eye ;  one  of  the  best  of  new 
yellow  kinds. 

D.  Maggie  Fairburn  (Keynes).— A  well-formed  rosy-lilac  flower, 
rather  irregular  in  petal,  but  soft  and  pleasing  in  colour. 

D.  John  Downie  (Keynes). — A  finely-formed  deep  crimson-purple 
flower,  well  adapted  for  purposes  of  exhibition. 

D.  Charles  Leicester  (Keynes). — A  finely-formed  deep  reddish, 
scarlet  flower,  with  smooth  petals  and  a  good  eye. 

D.  John  Bennet  (Kawlings). — A  clear,  rich,  golden-yellow  kind, 
tipped  with  vermilion,  and  having  a  crimson  eye.  It  is  rather 
irregular  in  petal,  but  quite  distinct  as  regards  colour. 

D.  J.  C.  Quennell  (Eawlings).— A  clear  golden. yellow  variety, 
with  a  well-formed  eye;  round  in  shape,  and  well  worth  growing, 
but  apparently  somewhat  inconstant — one  flower  shown  has  a  crimson 
eve. 
"Rose  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm  (Turner).— A  full,  globular.  Hybrid 
Perpetual,  the  deep  rosy-lilac  petals  of  which  are  closely  imbricated.  It 
is  small  in  size,  but  in  every  way  an  excellent  Rose.  Its  fragrance  is  that 
of  the  old  Cabbage  Rose  type. 

Verbena  Lady  Ann  Spiers  (Eckford).— A  large-flowered 
variety,  with  a  good  truss  ;  colour,  pure  white,  with  a  distinct  circle  of 
rose  around  the  eye,  which  is  greenish -yellow. 

Foureroya  variegata  (Croucher).— An  elegant  plant,  of  Agave- 
like  habit,  having  long,  undulating,  bright  green  leaves,  distinctly 
margined,  and  Etriped  with  crcamy-ycllow ;  a  distinct  and  very  cfl'ective 
foliage  plant. 

Begonia  metallica  (Croucher). — A  distinct  caulescent  species, 
having  bright  bronzy-green  leaves,  with  darker  veins,  and  bearing  clusters 
of  large  waxy  flowers  of  a  pale  rose  colour. 

Improved  Garden  Frame  (Voice).— A  useful  and  substantial 
frame,  in  which  ample  provision  is  made  for  ventilation  by  the  use  of  a 
screw  and  winch.     For  the  culture  of  Auriculas  and  half-hardy  Alpines, 


as  well  as  for  numberless  other  purposes,  these  frames  may  be  recom- 
mended. 

The  following  zonal  Pelargoniums  having  received  certificates  at  Chis- 
wick  the  other  day  may  be  worth  naming  here,  viz.: — Lady  Emily 
(Pearson),  Mark  Twain  (Miles),  Mrs.  J.  George  (W.  Paul),  General 
Outram  ( ),  Caxton  (Pearson),  Lucy  (Pearson),  Colonel  Wright  (Pear- 
son), Mrs.  Augusta  Miles  (Pearson),  Golden  Harry  Hienver  (E.  G. 
Henderson),  Harry  King  (E.  G.  Henderson),  Rosa  Little  (Little),  W.  E. 
Gumbleton  (Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing),  R.  C.  P.  Peach  (Downie.  Laird.  & 
Laing),  Tyrsal  Rival  (Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing),  Mrs.  Holden  (Pearson). 

Gladioli. — Messrs.  Robertson  &  Galloway  and  Messrs.  Kelway  & 
Son  both  had  splendid  stands  in  the  nurserymen's  classes,  while  the  Rev. 
H.  H.  Dombrain  and  Mr.  J.  Douglas  stood  in  the  foremost  rank  in  the 
amateur  classes.  The  spikes  staged  in  the  first  prize  groups  were  wonder- 
fully fine,  large,  and  brightly  coloured;  among  them  we  remarked  the 
following,  viz.,  Sylvia,  bright  rosy-lilac;  Vii-ginalis,  white  flaked  with 
rose  ;  Amalthea,  blush-white  striped  with  red  ;  Ambroise  Verschaff'elti, 
blush  flaked  with  rosy-crimson;  Hermauni,  scarlet;  John  Waterer, 
rosy-scarlet  and  white ;  Hesperia,  vermiliou-scarlet  ;  Adolphe  Brog- 
niart,  rosy-salmon  flaked  with  vermilion  ;  Leda,  white  flaked  with 
rose ;  Madame  Despartes,  white  with  a  purple  eye  ;  Anna,  salmon  and 
vermilion  ;  Donna  Maria,  lilac  flaked  with  purple  ;  Horace  Vernet,  deep 
scarlet  striped  with  white  ;  LaCandeur,  white  ;  Pactole,  yellow  ;  Psyche, 
bright  rose ;  Sosius,  scarlet  and  white  ;  Orpheus,  white  flaked  with  rose  ; 
Monsieur  Legonne,  bright,  vermilion-scarlet  and  white  ;  Ondine,  white 
with  a  purple  eye  ;  Le  Phare,  scarlet ;  Robert  Fortune,  lilac-purple  ; 
Hercules,  vivid  scarlet  flaked  with  purple  ;  and  Primatice,  hlao  flaked 
with  rose.  In  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Dombraiu's  group  the  following  were  con- 
spicuous,  viz.,  Meyerbeer,  salmon-scarlet ;  Talisman,  bright  rosy, 
lilac;  La  Vesuve,  bright  scarlet;  Triumphans,  rosy-red;  and  Schiller, 
creamy-yellow  with  a  purple  eye.  In  the  class  of  six  kinds,  Messrs.  Dom. 
brain  and  Douglas  had  good  stands,  the  former  staging  Norma,  white 
flaked  with  lilac;  Louise  Vilmorin,  white  flaked  with  bright  rose; 
Madame  Furtado,  white  and  rose  ;  Meyerbeer,  splendid  both  in  flower 
and  spike,  and  Triumphans.  Mr.  Douglas  had  seedling  Fifty,  a  fine  large 
waxy  deep  magenta  or  carmine  flower,  with  a  conspicuous  white  stripe; 
seedling  Forty-four,  a  vivid  scarlet  striped  with  white  ;  A.  F.  Barron, 
white  flaked  with  rose,  and  others. 

Dahlias. —  Of  these  the  best  collection  came  from  Messrs.  Keynes, 
of  Salisbury,  who  had  James  Cocker,  rich  purple;  Hugh  Miller,  orange- 
red  ;  Arbitrator,  soft  rosy-salmon  ;  John  Neville  Keynes,  canary. yellow  ; 
Ed.  Purchase,  crimson;  Rival,  bright  lilac-purple  ;  Annie  Neville,  white  ; 
Henry  Glasscock,  maroon  ;  Mrs.  Harris,  white  tipped  with  lilac  ;  Monarch, 
dark  mulberry-crimson;  Vice-President,  buS'-yellow ;  John  Standish, 
crimson-scarlet;  Prince  Arthur,  yellow;  Pauline,  orange-red;  Queen's 
Messenger,  bright  lilac-purple  ;  and  others  equally  good.  In  one  of  the 
stands  we  noticed  a  bloom  of  Charles  Backhouse,  the  best  and  brightest 
of  all  scarlet  Dahlias,  and  quite  distinct  in  colour.  Mr.  H.  Glasscockhad 
a  good  stand  of  twelve  blooms,  including  Willie  Eckford,  crimson- 
maroon  ;  Acme  of  Perfection,  light  straw-yellow ;  James  Service, 
maroon-purple,  and  others.  The  same  exhibitor  also  had  a  stand  of 
fancies,  among  which  we  noticed  good  blooms  of  the  following  varieties : 
— Flora  Wyatt,  yellow  streaked  with  red  ;  Laura  Haslam,  yellow  tipped 
with  white  ;  Grand  Sultan,  yellow  speckled  and  striped  with  crimson  ; 
Viceroy,  lilac  flaked  with  crimson  ;  Mrs.  Saunders,  canary-yellow  tipped 
with  white  ;  Pauline,  soft  orange-red  tipped  with  white,  a  distinct  and 
peculiarly  striking  flower.  Eleven  stands  in  all  were  shown,  but  the  weC 
season  has  been  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  the  blooms. 

Hollyhocks  and  Asters.— Of  Hollyhocks,  only  one  stand  of 
twelve  blooms  was  shown.  It  came  from  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Warminster, 
and  contained  the  following  varieties,  viz.,  Hercules,  buff';  Seedling, 
crimson  ;  Midnight,  glossy  maroon,  nearly  black  ;  NobUis,  rosy  buff ; 
Queen  of  Yellows,  sulphur;  Gladiator,  rose;  Empress,  purple;  and 
several  good  yellow  and  rosy-flowered  seedling  varieties  unnamed.  Asters 
were  well  represented  by  excellent  stands  of  both  French  and  German 
varieties.  Of  French  kinds,  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Warminster,  had  the  best 
stand,  in  which  were  blooms  measuring  some  4  and  5  inches  across,  round 
in  form,  and  having  flat  bright-coloured  petals,  the  colours  being  rose, 
purple,  lilac,  white,  crimson,  and  carmine.  The  same  exhibitor  was  also 
first  with  a  fine  stand  of  globular-shaped  German  flovi'prs,  which  are  of 
all  shades  of  purple,  lilac,  white,  rose,  and  carmine.  These  flowers  have 
an  exquisitely  soft,  cushion-like  appearance,  and  deserve  attention  on 
account  of  their  distinct  appearance  when  contrasted  with  the  flatter 
French  flower.  Some  good  stands  of  French  and  German  Asters  were 
also  staged  in  competition  for  Messrs.  Sutton's  prizes,  Mr.  J.  Morgan, 
gardener  to  Major-General  Scott,  Wray  Pai'k,  Reigate,  being  first  with  a 
good  stand  of  twenty-four  French  flowers;  and  Mr.  T.  Beuham  second, 
with  a  stand  of  German  varieties.  Mr.  R.  Dean  staged  twelve  fine 
specimens  of  French  Asters  in  pots,  some  of  them  bearing  as  many  as 
forty  or  fifty  flowers,  and  well  furnished  with  foliage  ;  the  colours,  which 
were  brightand  distinct,  were  of  all  shades  between  rosy-crimson  and 
white. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects.— Mr.  Wheeler  furnished  a  good  stand 
of  Zinnias,  the  colours  of  which  were  vivid  scarlet-crimson,  lilac-purple, 
creamy-white,  orange,  and  orange-yellow.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  staged 
six  plants  of  Lilium  auratum,  bearing  ten  and  twelve  flowers  each.  Mr. 
W.  Bull  contributed  a  group  of  new  Orchids  and  Aroids,  including  three 
varieties  of  Dracontium,  closely  resembling  Amorphophallus  in  habit. 
The  same  group  also  included  Mormodes  Skinneri,  Polycycnis  muscifera, 
Cypripedium  Ashburtoniin,  C.  Sedeni,  Pescatorea  eburnea,  and  the  white- 
sepalcd,  purple-lipped  P.  Dayana  splendens.   Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  exhibited 
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an  eifective  group  of  stove  Palms,  Dracienas,  Ferns,  and  Orehids,  includ- 
ing a  dark-spotted  form  of  Eoezl's  Odontoglot,  a  strong  two-flowered 
spike  of  tbe  showy  Cattleya  gigas,  Filioium  decipiens  (an  elegant  plant 
■with  Snely-lobed  digitate  leaves  of  a  fresh  green  colour),  Sonerila 
Henderson!  argentea,  S.  H.  marmorata,  and  other  novelties.  The  same 
exhibitor  also  staged  five  well -grown  crimson  Cockscombs,  some 
of  the  heads  measuring  fully  30  inches  from  tip  to  tip.  Mr.  B. 
S.  Williams  had  also  two  new  evergreen  shrubs,  viz.,  Coprosma 
picturata  Stockii,  a  kind  having  glossy,  oblong,  ovate  foliage,  blotched 
with  lighter  green  and  golden-yellow  ;  and  Photinia  serrulata  variegata, 
a  variety  with  deep  green,  oblong,  serrulate  leaves,  irregularly  blotched 
or  margined  with  creamy-yellow.  Mr.  J.  Aldous  staged  a  tastefully- 
arranged  group  of  Palms,  Perns,  variegated  Bambusa,  Dracajnas,  and 
Yuccas.  Mr.  R.  Dean  furnished  cut  flowers  of  Phlox  Drummondii 
cardinale,  crimson  scarlet ;  and  P.  Drummondi  splendens  grandiflora, 
scarlet  with  a  bright  eye.  The  same  exhibitor  also  sent  Erpetion  reni- 
forme  or  New  Holland  Violet.  Messrs.  Osborn  &  Sons  contributed  a  new 
finely-cut  form  of  Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather,  quite  distinct  from,  and 
more  elegant  than,  the  common  Golden  Feather.  Mr.  Croucher  sent  two 
cut  flowers  of  Echinopsis  pallida,  tubular  in  form,  -white  suffused 
with  flesh  and  delicately  scented.  Mr.  H.  Williams,  Finchley, 
sent  two  white  flowered  Pancratiums,  viz.,  P.  ornatum  and  P. 
angustatum,  and  seedling  plants  of  Leucodendron  argenteum.  Mr. 
King,  gardener  to  Colonel  Holder,  AUanhay  Park,  Berks,  showed 
a  pink-flowered  silver-margined  zonal  Pelargonium  named  Marion 
Harper,  a  free-blooming  and  effective  variety.  Mr.  Keynes,  of  Salisbury, 
sent  a  new  Tea-scented  Rose  named  Letty  Coles,  of  a  delicate  rosy 
colour  and  good  in  form,  a  sport  from  Madame  Villermoz.  The  same 
exhibitor  had  also  a  deep  rich  pink-flowered  Pelargonium  named  Mrs. 
Dodds,  a  kind  having  large  green  leaves  and  a  distinct  and  effective 
variety. 

Fruit. — A  dish  of  Apples,  named  Irish  Peach,  but  really  Bed  Astra- 
chan,  came  from  Mr.  R.  Dean,  of  Ealing.  Mr.  Harding  staged  a  conical- 
shaped  Apple  for  Early  Julien,  but  certainly  not  the  fruit  described  as 
siish  in  works  on  pomology.  Mr.  Brush,  gardener  to  Lady  Hume  Camp- 
bell, had  a  splendid  dish  of  Lord  Suflield,  one  of  the  best  kitchen  Apples 
grown  ;  and  Mr.  Benham,  of  Bagnor,  had  a  showy  dish  of  the  Red 
Astrachan.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  furnished  Kerry  Pippin,  and  Mr.  W. 
Gardiner,  Lower  Eatington  Park,  Stratford-on-Avon,  had  a  good  dish  of 
Red  Quarrenden.  Of  Pears,  Mr.  J.  Douglas  had  Souvenir  du  Congrcs ; 
Mr.  Wheeler,  Madame  Trey  ve  ;  and  Mr.  Taylor  had  also  an  excellent  dish 
of  WQliams's  Bon  Chretien.  Plums  -were  well  represented.  Mr.  A. 
Bridgeman  had  six  good  dishes  of  the  following  kinds,  viz. : — Kirke's, 
large,  purple  ;  Diamond,  large,  oblong,  purple ;  Greengage,  fine,  highly- 
coloured  fruit ;  Jefierson,  rich  orange-yellow,  suS'used  with  rose,  and 
speckled  with  red  ;  Reine  Claude  Violette,  reddish -purple;  Washington, 
bi'ight  orange-yellow,  suS'used  with  rosy-lUac.  Mr.  R.  Dean  had  good 
dishes  of  Grosse  Mignoune  Peach  and  Moorpark  Apricot,  and  Mr.  J. 
Douglas  staged  a  splendid  dish  of  Rivers's  Pine-apple  Nectarine.  Among 
miscellaneous  fruit,  Mr.  F.  Dancer,  Chiswick,  had  specimens  of  the 
Sultan  Plum,  and  two  seedling  Damsons  were  sent  by  Mr.  Horley,  of  Tod- 
dington,  Beds.  These  came  up  promiscuously  under  a  Damson  tree  in  his 
garden  in  the  spring  of  1870,  and  now  bear  about  a  bushel  of  fruit  each. 
Specimens  of  Lord  Suflield  Apple  came  from  several  exhibitors.  Mr. 
Sage,  Ashridge,  sent  an  interesting  collection  of  eight  kinds  of  Filberts, 
including  Red  Filbert ;  Frizzled  Filbert,  a  most  prolific  bearer,  but  rather 
small ;  Kentish  Cob,  a  well-known  and  prolific  variety  if  grown  on  a 
single  stem  and  spurred  in  annually;  Close  Filbert,  a  prolific  form, 
bearing  from  three  to  eight  Nuts  in  a  cluster;  and  the  Purple-leaved 
FUbert,  which  is  principally  valuable  as  a  dark-leaved  foliage  shrub.  Mr. 
■  W.  Paul  sent  fourteen  dishes  of  Apples  in  excellent  condition,  and  seven 
dishes  of  early  Pears,  including  Hessle,  Williams,  Seckle,  Green  Chisel, 
and  others.  Five  dishes  of  Plums,  including  Early  Orleans,  Belgian 
Purple,  and  others,  came  from  the  same  exhibitor. 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  Sons  sent  a  new  Cucumber,  named  Conqueror,  a 
fresh  green  white-spined  variety,  varying  from  16  to  28  inches  in  length. 
Mr.  Voice,  of  Horley,  Beds.,  sent  an  example  of  his  improved  garden 
frame,  filled  with  a  luxuriant  Telegraph  Cucumber,  in  full  bearing. 
A  new  white  Lobelia,  named  White  Beauty,  came  from  Mr.  W.  Spinks. 
It  belongs  to  the  dwarf  section,  and  is  one  of  the  best  white  varieties  we 
have  yet  seen.  Mr.  C.  Noble,  of  Bagshot,  sent  cut  specimens  of  a  pale 
lilac  form  of  Clematis  Jackmani. 

Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  sent  specimens  of  Cobbett's  Improved  Maize  or  In- 
dian-corn, the  yellow  Cobs  being  well  developed,  and  C  or  8  inches  in  length. 
This  Corn  was  nearly  ripe,  and  was  the  produce  of  seed  sown  on  April 
15th  of  the  present  year.  This  variety  appears  to  be  one  of  the  hardiest 
of  all  the  cultivated  forms  ;  and,  as  green  Maize  is  a  most  delicious  table 
vegetable,  this  kind  is  well  worth  a  trial  in  rich  warm  soils. 


COLOGNE  INTEENATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 
This  exhibition  was  opened  with  considerable  ceremony  on  the  2.5th  ult. 
ty  His  Imperial  Highness  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia.  The  area  of  the 
ground  in  which  it  took  place  is  about  12  acres,  to  which  the  Flora 
Gardens,  being  in  immediate  proximity,  are  added.  The  applications  for 
space  at  the  last  moment  were  so  numerous  that  additional  room  had  to 
be  provided  for  machinery.  EngUsh  nurserymen  were  represented  by 
Messrs.  Veitch,  Williams,  and  Laing,  all  of  whom  exhibited  some  excellent 
plants.  Messrs.  Veitch  furnished  Nepenthes,  Palms,  Orchids,  Dracaenas, 
Crotons,  and  Ferns.  Mr.  Williams  had  a  fine  array  of  Dracajnas,  Palms, 
Orchids,  Crotons,  and  Nepenthes.     Mr.  Laing  furnished  his  finest  gold 


and  bronze  Geraniums  and  new  tricolors.  Among  English  hothouses, 
that  of  Mr.  Dennis  stood  alone — a  small  octagon  Victoria  Regia  house, 
which  was  erected  under  the  direction  of  the  Flora  Committee,  and 
was  much  too  small  for  the  purpose  intended.  Of  foreign  houses  there  was 
a  tolerably  good  array.  The  principal  exhibitors  were  Mr.  G.  Schott, 
Breslau,  who  showed  a  double-glazed  span-roofed  house,  a  fair  specimen, 
but  the  two  roofs  were  much  too  close  together.  Mr.  Pantz,  of  Metz, 
erected  a  new  Palm-house,  which,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Schott,  to 
which  it  was  joined,  was  intended  to  bea  permanent  structure.  This  was  a 
good  house,  and  decidedly  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  hothouse  building 
in  the  exhibition.  Mr.  G.  H.  Bruns,  jun.,  of  Bremen,  exhibited  a  corre- 
sponding house  to  that  of  Mr.  Schott,  but  single  glazed.  In  every  instance 
the  all-important  subject  of  ample  means  for  ventilation  was  lost 
sight  of,  only  here  and  there  a  sash  being  made  to  lift.  Messrs.  Weeks  & 
Co.,  of  London,  have  warmed  the  Palm-houses  by  means  of  their  duplex 
upright  tubular  boiler;  not,  however,  for  competition,  but  under  the 
instructions  of  the  Flora  Society.  Mr.  Debard  of  Sarcelles, 
exhibited  a  small  lean-to  house,  showing  the  use  of  his  double-grooved  bar 
for  conducting  condensation  into  the  gutter  and  preventing  drip  ;  it  was  of 
the  same  description  as  that  which  has  been  in  use  in  this  country  for 
many  years.  As  regards  heating  apparatuses,  there  were  certainly  some 
strange  contrivances  on  the  dip  principle.  Advantage  evidently  had  been 
taken  of  the  discussion  which  recently  appeared  in  our  pages  with 
reference  to  the  abolition  of  deep  stoke-holes,  and  that  with  very  doubt- 
ful success.  Four  systems  of  warming  were  exhibited,  about  ivhich  we 
may  have  something  to  say  hereafter.  C. 


ALEXANDKA      PALACE. 

SEPTEilBER  2nd,  3RD,  AND  4Tlf. 
Tnis  is  the  best  show  of  fruit  that  has  been  held  this  season.  Grapes  are 
exceptionally  well  represented,  and  Mr.  Coleman's  examples  of  Waltham 
Seedling,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Lady  Downes  possess  a  superiority  of 
finish,  as  well  as  size  of  berry,  rarely  seen.  The  Pines  staged  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  gardener  to  Earl  Fortescue,  Castle  HiU,  South  Moulton,  Devon, 
are  also  splendid  examples  of  good  culture.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
good,  as  are  also  Apples  and  Pears.  The  only  drawback  was  \vant  of 
system  in  the  arrangement,  which  was  bad  and  ineffective. 

Collections  of  Fruit. — In  this  class  Mr.  Coleman,  of  Eastnor 
Castle,  Ledbury,  has  a  fine  group  well  arranged,  and  consisting  of 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  well  coloured,  and  good  examples  of  Waltham 
Cross,  a  good  white  variety ;  Lady  Downes,  in'splendid  condition,  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  well  coloured  ;  Kirke's  Plum,  Gilbert's  Victory  of 
Bath  Melon,  Bellegarde  Peaches,  finely  coloured;  Elruge  Nectarines, 
Brown  Turkey  Figs,  in  very  good  condition ;  Cox's  Golden  Gem,  a 
splendid  round  deep  golden  Melon,  slightly  netted  ;  Jefferson  Plum,  and 
a  very  fine  dish  of  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  Pears.  A  dish  of  a  dozen 
Moorpark  Apricots  struck  us  as  being  the  finest  fruit  we  have  seen  this 
season,  and  a  splendid  dish  of  Horello  Cherries  contrasted  with  them 
admirably.  Two  good  Pines,  one  a  Smooth  Cayenne  and  a  Queen,  com- 
pleted the  collection.  Mr.  Wildsmith,  of  Heckfield,  ha,d  excelleut 
Grapes,  his  Lady  Downes  being  perfect  in  colour  and  finish,  and  the 
Black  Hamburgh  in  every  way  excellent,  and  a  couple  of  well-grown 
Cayenne  Pines  deserve  notice.  Associated  with  these  were  dishes  of 
Diamond  Plums  (purple),  Jefferson  (yellow),  Shipley's  Apricot,  Heckfield 
Hybrid  Melon,  Downton  Nectarine,  Morello  Cherries,  Noblesse  Peaches, 
Gilbert's  Hero  of  Bath  Melon,  Williams's  Boa  Chretien  Pears, 
Brown  Turkey  Figs,  and  Beauty  of  Montreal  Apples,  a  long  fruit,  as 
brightly  coloured  as  the  Lady  Apple,  and  very  ornamental  in  a  collection. 
Mr.  Goodacre,  gardener  to  Lord  Harrington,  at  Elvaston,  has  a  well- 
arranged  collection,  containing  good  black  Grapes  and  Muscats  of 
excellent  quality,  but  which  had  unfortunately  sutfered  from  travelling ; 
a  well-ripened  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine,  splendid  Jargonelle  Pears, 
Morello  Cherries,  Gilbert's  Green-flesh  Melon,  Violette  Hative 
Nectarines,  Royal  George  Peaches,  and  a  large  netted  Melon,  named 
Horticultural  Prize.  In  the  class  of  twelve  dishes  of  fruit,  exclusive  of 
Pines,  three  good  collections  are  staged,  the  best  one  containing  Violette 
Hative  Nectarines,  Cosford  Nuts,  Jefferson  Plums,  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Moorpark  Apricots,  Bellegarde  Peaches, 
Bon  Chretien  Pears,  Kirke's  Plums,  Greengage,  and  a  good  Slelon.  The 
second  collection  contained  excellent  Noblesse  Peaches,  Transparent 
Gage,  Murray  Nectarines,  green-flesh  Melon,  and  Beurre  Superfin  Pears. 
In  the  third  group  we  noted  excellent  Oranges,  giant  red  and  white 
Grape  Currants,  Morello  Cherries,  Vicomtssse  Hericart  de  Thury  Straw- 
berries, Warrington  Gooseberries,  and  excellent  Cob  Nuts.  The  first 
prize  group,  staged  in  competition  for  the  collections  of  fruit,  exclusive  cf 
Pinesrcontained  excellent  Moorpark  Apricots,  Kirke's  Plum,  Irish  Peach 
Apple  Morello  Cherries,  Elruge  Nectarines,  Brown  Turkey  Figs, 
excellent  Jargonelle  Pears,  Bkck  Hamburgh  and Buckland's  Sweetwater 
Gnipes,  Greengage  Plums,  and  Grosse  Mignoune  Peaches.  In  class  3, 
two  excellent  groups  are  staged,  in  the  best  of  which  we  noted 
very  good  Moorpark  Apricots,  Crawford's  Early  Peach,  good  Jargonelle 
Pears  Jefferson  Plums,  Morello  Cherries,  Oldenburgh  Nectarines  (very 
hi-'hly  coloured,  and  fine),  White  Genoa  Figs,  Red  Astrachan  Apples 
(very  much  bruised),  Violette  Hative  Peach,  and  Golden  Gem  Melon. 

Grapes.— These  were  well  represented  by  some  excellent  baskets 
and  single  bunches.  In  the  class  for  baskets  not  to  exceed  12  lbs.,  the  first 
prize  "roup  consisted  of  splendidly  finished  clusters,  densely  covered  with 
bloom  ;  and  the  second  and  third  prize  groups  were  also  of  excellent 
quality,  and  well  finished.    In  this  class  there  were  eleven  exhibitors,  all 
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of  whom  staged  good  fruit.  In  the  class  of  eight  clusters,  the  best  collec- 
tion contaiued  fine  fruit  of  the. following  kinds,  viz.,  Muscat  Hamburgh, 
evenly  set  and  well  finished ;  Tynningham  Muscat,  a  good  well-set 
tapering  cluster;  Lady  Downes,  a  shouldered  bunch,  with  large  well- 
finished  berries ;  Black  Hamburgh,  the  berries  of  which  were  good, 
well  coloured,  and  distinctly  hammered;  Backland's  Sweetwater,  good 
and  well  coloured.  The  two  largest  bunches  in  this  group  were  Black 
Alicante  and  Gros  Coleman,  both  well  coloured,  and  furnished  with  a 
dense  blue  bloom ;  and  good  clusters  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  completed 
the  collection,  which  was  in  all  respects  a  good  one.  Amongst 
other  varieties  staged  in  this  class  by  other  exhibitors,  we  noted 
Black  Prince,  Foster's  Seedling  (wTiite),  Bowood  Muscat,  Candia 
Muscat,  and  one  cluster  of  Buckland's  Sweetwater,  of  a  clear  amber 
colour.  In  the  class  of  four  varieties,  Mr.  Coleman,  of  Eastnor 
Castle,  has  well-grown  Waltham  Seedling  Grape,  beautiful  examples  of 
Black  Hamburgh,  very  good  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  a  superb  bunch 
of  Lady  Downs  seedling.  In  the  class  of  three  bunches  of  Black  Ham- 
burghs,  some  fine  fruit  was  staged,  but  we  were  sorry  to  see  that  much  of 
the  best  of  it  had  suffered  through  being  rubbed  or  shaken  in  travelling. 
The  first  and  second  prize  stands  are,  however,  excellent  in  every  way, 
the  bunches  and  berries  being  large,  well  coloured,  and  perfectly  finished 
as  regards  bloom.  There  were  ten  entries  in  this  class,  and  seven 
exhibitors  staged  very  fine  fruit.  The  class  for  Muscat  Hamburghs  was 
represented  by  five  exhibitors,  two  of  which  consist  of  remarkably  large 
bunches,  indeed  the  three  clusters  sent  by  one  exhibitor  could  not  have 
weighed  much  less  than  12  lbs,  but  are  rather  deficient  in  colour. 
Madresfield  Court,  a  large  oblong-berried  black  Grape,  is  furnished  by  two 
exhibitor_s,both  of  whom  had  excellent  examples  both  of  bunches  and  berries 
Black  Alicante  is  staged  by  three  growers,  Mr.  Coleman's  examples  being 
rather  smaller  than  others  in  size  of  bunch,  but  simply  perfect  in  size  of 
berry,  colour,  and  finish.  Lady  Downes  in  the  three-bunch  class  is  con- 
tributed by  eight  exhibitors,  the  first  prize  group  containing  splendid 
examples,  perfect  both  in  bunch  and  berry.  In  classes  16  to  22  some  very 
good  Grapes  are  staged,  the  varieties  being  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat 
Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Duchess  of  Buccleugh,  Canon  Hall 
Muscat,  Buckland's  Sweetwater,  and  others.  The  Grapes  in  most  of  the 
classes  for  flavour  are,  as  is  usually  the  case,  very  unattractive  in  appearance. 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  in  class  15,  is  furnished  by  seven  growers,  the  first 
prize  clusters  being  but  of  moderate  size,  but  perfect  in  colour  and  fresh. 
In  the  class  for  ornamental  baskets  of  white  Grapes  there  are  seven 
entries,  and  two  very  good  baskets  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  are  staged, 
together  with  a  basket  of  Foster's  Seedling.  In  the  class  of  two  clusters 
of  Black  Hamburgh  some  well-grown  fruit  is  staged,  but  it  has,  in  nearly 
every  case,  been  damaged  during  transit.  Messrs.  Lane  &  f  ons,  of  Berk- 
hampstead,  send  four  large  and  well-fruited  pot  Vines,  the  varieties  being 
Foster's  SeedUng,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  others. 

Pines. — The  best  fruit  in  the  show  consists  of  a  dozen  splendid 
examples  of  Smooth  Cayennes,  said  to  have  fruited  in  sixteen  months, 
and  ranging  from  hi  to  6  lbs.  in  weight.  They  are  furnished  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  gardener  to  Lord  Fortescue,  and  well  deserve  the  extra  award 
made  to  them.  In  class  4  some  very  good  Smooth  Cayennes  are  also 
staged,  and  there  are  good  samples  in  the  class  for  Queens. 

Peaclies  and  Nectarines.— Peaches  are  staged  from  about  thirty 
exhibitors,  and  we  noted  four  large  and  highly-coloured  examples  of 
Violette  Hative,  Eellegarde,  Barrington  (very  good),  Crawford's  Early,  a 
distinct  yellow,  shaded  with  deep  crimson  on  the  sunny  side.  Noblesse 
is  well  represented.  About  twenty  dishes  of  Nectarines  are  staged  from 
as  many  growers,  and  among  these  we  noted  a  fine  dish  of  Eivers's  Pine- 
apple from  Mr.  Stevens  ;  Elruge,  highly  coloured,  from  many  exhibitors  ; 
and  some  good  examples  of  Pitmaston  Orange.  One  of  the  most  distinct 
is  Rivers's  Victoria,  a  splendid  dish  of  which  is  shown  by  Mr.  Earp ;  and 
a  dish  of  Lord  Napier,  especially  good,  comes  from  Mr.  Luckhurst. 

Apples. — Dishes  of  these  are  furnished  by  some  forty  or  fifty 
exhibitors,  among  the  best  kitchen  varieties  staged  being  the  following, 
viz. : — New  Hawthornden,  French  Codlin,  Lord  Suffield,  Warner's  King, 
Kentish  Fillbasket,  Cornish  Gilliflower,  Nelson's  Glory,  Bedfordshire 
Foundling,  Mere  de  Menage,  Flower  of  Glamis,  Keswick  Codlin, 
Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  Jolly  Beggar,  Reinette  du  Canada,  Derby 
Apple,  Golden  Noble,  Dutch  Codlin,  Scarlet  Incomparable,  Blenheim 
Orange,  and  Alfriston.  Among  the  dessert  varieties  we  noted  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Kerry  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Red  Astrachan,  Red 
Quarrenden  (Devonshire  Quarrenden),  Sweet  Julien,  Ribston,  Bess 
Pool,  Fern's  Pippin,  Sykehouso  Russet,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Peach 
Apple,  Early  Harvest,  Pitmaston  Pippin,  and  others. 

Pears. — The  class  for  twelve  varieties  of  Pears  contains  no  fewer 
than  sixteen  entries,  making  a  total  of  192  dishes,  and  consisting  of  most 
of  the  popular  sorts  now  grown,  but,  being  generally  in  an  unripe  con- 
dition, tliey  are  not  so  attractive  as  they  otherwise  would  bo.  Among 
them  arc  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Beurrc  Clairgeau,  Gansel's  Berga- 
mot,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Glou  Mor^cau,  Beurrc  Ranco,  Doyenne 
Bos.soch,  Beurrc  Bachelier,  Souvenir  du  Congres,  Doyenne  du  Comice, 
Grosse  Calcbasse,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  King  Edward,  Jersey  Gratioli, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Marie  Louise,  Beurrc  D  iel,  De  Tongres,  Chaumontel, 
Passe  Colmar,  Beurrc  d'Amaulis,  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc,  Victoria, 
Knight's  Monarch,  Easter  Beurrc,  Thompson's,  and  Bi-own  Beurrc^. 
Jargonelle,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  are  the 
kinds  jirincipally  exhibited  for  flavour,  and  the  prize  was  awarded  to 
specimens  of  Williams's  Bon  Chretien. 

Plums  and  PigB.— The  classes  for  Plums  contain  some  good  collec- 
tions, among  which  we  noticed  Kirke's  large  Purple,  Goliath,  red  ;  Green- 
gage, Transparent  Gage,  Jefferson,  Washington,  very  lovely  in  colour ; 


Victoria,  Pond's  SeedUng,  large  in  size  and  good  in  colour ;  Guthrie's 
Late  Gage,  a  beautifully-marbled  very  distinct  variety ;  very  good  Magnum 
Bonum,  Dove  Bank,  and  excellent  examples  of  Belgian  Purple  and 
Diamond.  In  the  class  for  Figs,  Brown  Turkey  and  Brunswick  are  well 
represented  by  large  finely-finished  fruit. 

Miscellaneous  Fruit. — Mr.  W.  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  exhibits 
a  collection  of  more  than  300  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears,  correctly 
named.  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  also  furnishes  a  rather  smaller, 
but  excellent  collection  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums.  Among  the  Pears 
here  shown,  we  noted  excellent  examples  of  the  new  Souvenir  du 
Cougres,  a  large  fruit  of  excellent  flavour  ;  Clapp's  Favourite,  very  fine  ; 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey ;  Beurrc  d'Amaulis,  Panachee,  a  handsome 
greenish  fruit,  distinctly  striped  with  red ;  also  specimens  of  a  new 
seedling  Pear,  with  a  clear  yello^v-waxy  skin,  resembling  the  true  Louise 
Bonne.  Among  the  Plums  are  good  specimens  of  Sultan,  a  large 
roundish  red  Plum,  covered  with  a  blue  bloom ;  Kirkes'  Victoria, 
Belgian  Purple  and  Diamond.  lu  Mr.  Rivers's  collection,  we  noted  two 
very  fine  home-gro— n  Oranges,  for  the  cultm'e  of  which  the  Sawbridge- 
worth nurseries  are  famous.  One  of  these,  an  ordinary  St.  Michael  variety, 
of  a  deep  orange  colour,  is  fully  20  inches  in  circumference,  and  has  a 
very  beautiful  appearance  on  the  table;  another,  named  Mrs.  Markham's 
Orange,  is  nearly  as  tine,  but  of  a  pale  straw  or  citron  colour.  Mr. 
Rivers  also  has  a  choice  collection  of  pyramidally-trained  Apple,  Pear, 
and  Peach  trees  in  bud.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  of  Cbeshunt,  sends  sixty 
varieties  of  dwarf  pyramidal  Apples,  worked  on  the  Paradise  stock.  This 
collection  has  been  lifted  from  the  open  ground,  specially  for  this  show, 
and  are  shown  in  small  wicker  hampers,  as  being  lighter  and  more  port- 
able than  pots.  They  occupy  the  centre  of  the  transept,  and  form  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  and  interesting  features  in  the  exhibition,  and 
the  best  illustration  in  favour  of  the  culture  of  bush  Apples  on  the  Para- 
dise we  have  yet  seen  at  any  fruit  show.  Mr.  R.  Webb,  of  Calcot 
Gardens,  near  Reading,  shows  twenty-eight  varieties  of  Filberts  and  Cob 
Nuts,  including  several  seedling  varieties  raised  by  the  exhibitor.  Some 
splendid  specimens  of  a  large  and  new  culinary  Apple,  named  Peasgood's 
Nonesuch,  come  from  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown,  Stamford. 

Dinner-table  Decorations. — Some  pretty  arrangements  in  this 
way  are  exhibited.  The  first  prize  table  is  ornamented  with  three 
central  glass  vases,  neatly  filled  with  Lygodium  and  Maiden-hair  Fern, 
blue  Agapanthus,  scarlet  Vallota,  white  Eucharis,  and  Pancratium,  on  a 
cool  green  ba.se  of  Fern.  The  upper  trumpet-shaped  vases  are  filled 
tastefully  with  wild  Grasses  and  sprays  of  Celosia  pyramidalis,  the 
middle  tier  of  the  central  stand  being  draped  with  fresh  green 
Maiden-hair  Fern,  on  which  repose  white  Bouvardia,  blue 
Agapanthus,  and  flowers  of  a  white  crimson-veined  Cape  Pelar- 
gonium. The  stems  of  these  vases  are  gracefully  draped  with 
the  mauve-coloured  Bougainvillea  glabra  and  fresh  green  Lygodium 
scandens.  Jliss  Edith  IJlair  has  a  charmingly-arranged  table,  on 
which  is  a  central  plant  of  the  elegant  Cocos  Weddelliana  on  a  carpet 
of  Maiden-hair  Pern  and  Pteris  serrulata,  on  which  flowers  of  blue 
Agapanthus  and  white  Eucharis  and  Stephanotis  are  arranged  with 
excellent  effect,  a  single  spray  of  the  brilliant  orange  Tritonia  aurea 
being  added  for  contrast.  This  is  flanked  by  two  elegant  plants  of 
Grevillea  robusta  on  a  carpet  of  Lastrea  filix-mas,  on  which  are  arranged 
scarlet  Gladioli  flowers  and  white  Bouvardias.  This  table  is  so  simple, 
fresh,  and  natural  that  we  were  sorry  to  see  it  unrewarded.  'Two  or  three 
other  tables  compete  in  this  class,  but  they  do  not  call  for  special  comment. 
In  the  class  of  three  vases  or  stands,  decorated  with  flowers  for  the  dinner 
table,  Mr.  Hudson,  Champion  Hill,  exhibits  tasteful  arrangements,  consist- 
ing of  a  central  plant  of  a  graceful  pinnate-leaved  Palm,  draped  with  Lygo- 
dium, and  having  a  bank  of  fresh  green  Ferns  and  elegant  Grasses  at  the 
base,  enlivened  with  white  Eucharis,  blue  Agapanthus,  and  scarlet 
Vallotas.  'The  two  end  trumpet-shaped  vases  are  filled  with  Grasses  and 
Chelone  barbata,  rosy  Rhodanthe  with  scarlet  Begonias  and  rose  and 
white  Lapageria  flowers  as  pendents,  while  the  slender  stems  are  wreathed 
with  blue  Passion-flowers,  and,  at  the  base.  Ferns,  scarlet  Rochea 
flowers,  and  Ixoras  are  used  with  excellent  results.  About  twenty 
bouquets  are  staged,  all  of  the  conventional  Mushroom  tyne. 

Vegetables. — Some  good  collections  of  vegetables  are  shown,  con- 
sisting of  Carrots,  Turnips,  Potatoes,  Peas,  Cauliflowers,  Tomatoes, 
Celery,  Artichokes,  Marrows,  Salsify,  Scorzonera,  and  Cabbage.  Mr. 
Bloxham  has  good  examples  of  Veitch's  Perfection  Pea,  very  fine 
Trophy  Tomatoes,  Canadian  Wonder  Beans,  Banbury  Onions,  and 
Leicester  Red  Celery.  Another  excellent  stand  from  Mr.  Smith, 
Cheltenl-.am,  contains  Pooley's  Prolific  Bean,  Veitch's  Perfection 
Peas,  Wyatt's  Prolific,  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,  Nantes 
Can-ot,  and  excellent  Cucumbers.  Another  excellent  and  well-staged 
group,  from  Mr.  Cox,  contains  young  Marrows  and  good  Scorzonera,  and 
Salsify,  Nuneham  Park  Onion,  James's  Scarlet  Carrot,  Early 
London  Cauliflower,  Cocoa-nut  Carrot,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Peas,  Spinach, 
Beet,  and  good  white  Turnips.  Mr.  Holder,  Presbury,  near  Cheltenham, 
has  a  fine  tray,  neatly  staged,  containing  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Peas,  Giant 
Celery,  Six-weeks  Turnip,  James's  Carrot,  Veitch's  Autumn  Cauliflower, 
Blue  Gown  Cucumber,  dwarf  French  Bean,  and  Capsicum.  Other  excel- 
lent collections  also  come  from  Cheltenham,  and  there  are  some  good 

Miscellaneous  Subjects.— Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  shows  several 
effective  groups  of  new  and  rare  Ferns,  Palms  and  Orchids,  and  other 
decorative  plants.  Mr.  Deard  has  his  improved  Tubular  boiler,  Mr. 
Voice,  of  Horley,  an  improved  garden  frame,  and  Mr.  Matthews,  of 
Weston-supor-maro,  a  collection  of  ornamental  vases  and  plant  pots. 

For  a  list  of  prizes  awarded  on  this  occasion  eeo  our  advertising 
columns  (p.  xiv). 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Whioh  does  mend  nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 

The  Akt  itself  is  Natuee." 


THE  CHESrA  ASTBE. 


This,  owing  to  some  arbitrary  rule,  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
namely,  the  French  and  G-erman.  Why  these  national  appel- 
lations should  be  given  to  it,  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  and,  pro- 
bably, no  very  good  reason  could  be  given  for  such  distinctions. 
Both  flat-petalled  and  quilled  Asters  are  grown  in  abundance 
in  several  countries,  and,  without  doubt,  either  might  be  with 
as  much  propriety  termed  Englisli  as  anything  else.  The 
distinctions  of  flat-petalled  and  quilled  are  easily  understood, 
and  the  diilerence  in  the  flowers  is  so  great  that  they  might 
almost  be  taken  for  distinct  species.  It  is,  however,  most 
likely  that  they  are  merely  examples  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  persevering  florist  when  some  ordinary  flower 
is  taken  iu  hand  by  him  for  the  purposes  of  improvement. 
The  modern  exhibition  Aster  is  as  far  removed  from  the 
original  Chinese  species  as  is  the  Dahlia  of  to-day  from  that 
of  our  grandfathers.  The  flowers — that  is,  good  specimens  of 
them — are  no  longer  small  and  single  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  now  largo  in  size — a  perfect  mass  of  petals,  and  fine  in 
form.  This  description  applies  alike  to  the  flat-petalled  kinds, 
■whether  reflexed  or  incurved,  and  to  the  quilled  forms,  good 
blooms  of  which  are  iu  shape  and  substance  absolutely  perfect. 
Xhe  Aster  is  a  beautiful  border  flower,  and  it  is  also  most 
■Sseful  for  furnishing  an  abundance  of  cut  bloom,  a  good 
mixture  of  the  colours  supplied  by  this  plant  alone  making  a 
charming  nosegay;  and  last,  though  not  least,  it  is  a  favourite 
exhibition  flower.  It  is  chiefly  for  the  latter  purpose  that  it 
has  been  divided  into  classes ;  and  it  is  essential  that  they 
should  be  so  divided,  because  of  the  divergent  character  that 
exists  in  the  flowers  of  the  flat-petalled  and  quilled  kinds.  In 
respect  of  elegance,  the  flat-petalled  or  French  kinds  are 
certainly  the  best ;  and  of  these  the  reflexed,  or  what  are 
known  among  florists  as  the  Victoria  Aster,  are  decidedly 
to  be  preferred  to  all  others.  The  incurved  or  well-known 
Peony-flowered  Asters,  having  all  the  petals  contracting 
inwards,  leave  an  outer  line  that  is  certainly  round  but  not  at 
all  graceful.  The  reflexed  flowers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a 
pretty  tasselled  appearance.  The  petals  over-lap  each  other  in 
regular  order  to  the  centre  of  the  flower,  which  should  be 
perfectly  full  and  elevated,  and  this  gives  to  the  whole  a 
finished  and  handsome  appearance.  At  all  exhibitions  of  good 
Asters  now  it  will  be  found  that  the  reflexed  flowers  stand  to 
the  incurved  kind  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  to  one,  and  the 
variety  of  colour  and  marking  is  also  much  greater.  Good 
exhibition  Aster  blooms,  if  of  the  reflexed  kind,  should  be 
from  Sj  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  petals  evenly  set  all 
over  the  flower,  the  centre  being  perfectly  full ;  such  blooms  as 
these,  if  there  be  variety  of  colour,  will  also  invariably  occupy 
a  good  place  at  exhibitions.  The  German  or  quilled  Aster 
somewhat  resembles  the  Hollyhock,  in  having  an  outer  row  of 
guard  petals,  but  these  scarcely  protrude  beyond  the  outline  of 
the  flower.  The  petals  are  all  of  the  rolled  or  quilled  form,  and 
are  set  in  so  thickly  all  over  the  flower  as  to  make  it  perfectly 
semi-circular  in  shape,  and  a  firm-set  bloom.  Indeed,  they 
look  as  though  clipped  over  with  scissors  to  ensure  complete 
uniformity,  and,  although  there  are  many  pleasing  colours  and 
combinations  of  colours  among  them,  the  lack  of  elegance 
is  too  apparent  ever  to  make  this  section  generally  popular. 
Some  of  the  prettiest  flowers  are  those  which  have  a  margin 
of  some  dark  or  rich  colour  with  pure  white  centres.  The 
Victoria  Aster,  now  generally  recognised  as  the  best  of  the 
whole  family,  has  a  robust,  branching,  yet  erect  habit  of  growth, 
and  if  different  coloured  varieties  are  planted  in  a  large  mass 
they  will  produce  a  body  of  bloom  that,  for  beauty  and  effect, 
cannot  be  excelled.  Of  course,  they  are  not  suitable  as 
bedding  plants,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term  ;  but, 
during  the  month  in  which  they  are  at  their  best,  they  fairly 
put  all  other  flowers  into  the  shade.  As  a  rule,  the  vrhite  is 
rather  the  tallest,  and,  therefore,  most  suitable  for  a 
back    row  for    the     centre    of    a    bed,    whilst    one    of 


the  dwarfest — a  charming  lavender-coloured  variety — might 
be  well  reserved  for  the  outer  row ;  then,  with  the  rich 
purples,  blues,  reds,  carmines,  and  other  shades  intermixed, 
a  beautiful  effect  is  obtained.  There  is,  as  regards  the 
Aster,  a  prevailiug  prejudice  in  favour  of  imported  seed 
over  that  which  is  home  saved.  Nothing  could  be  worse 
founded  thau  this,  for  the  Aster,  especially  the  quilled  kind, 
has  been  greatly  improved  by  English  growers.  I  have  grown 
my  own  Victorias,  from  seed  that  I  have  saved  myself  for  the 
last  four  years,  with  the  best  results ;  and  this  year,  having 
obtained  from  a  well-known  German  grower  a  collection  of 
twelve  colours  of  his  best  Victorias,  I  grew  them  side  by  side 
with  the  former,  and  was  delighted  to  find  that  my  own  kinds 
are,  in  all  respects,  better  thau  the  imported  sorts.  This  is 
satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that,  by  careful  selection 
and  with  judicious  seed  saving,  the  Aster  is  just  as  amenable 
to  the  efforts  of  English  cultivators  as  to  those  of  Continental 
growers.  In  saving  fiowers  for  seed,  or  in  selecting  flowers 
for  exhibition,  1  always  thin  out  the  blooms  on  each  plant  to 
four  or  five  in  number,  the  centre  bloom  being  pinched  out 
early  in  the  season.  Later  on,  small  side  flowers  will  be 
thrown  out  in  abundance  ;  but  these  should  be  cut  for  nose- 
gays, for  which,  from  their  size,  they  are  admirably  fitted. 
Self-coloured  Asters  come  very  true  from  seed,  but  the  striped 
kinds  are  uncertain,  although  good  flowers  will  certainly 
result.  If  the  plants  are  wanted  for  lifting  into  pots — 
and  no  flower  will  lift  whilst  in  bloom  more  readily — 
they  may  carry  all  their  flowers,  four  or  flve  plants  in  a 
large  pot  making  a  fine  head  of  bloom.  To  secure  hand- 
some Aster  fiowers,  much  depends  on  the  treatment  the 
plants  receive  whilst  young.  Seeds  should  be  sown  thinly 
in  a  soil-bed,  or  in  pans  or  boxes,  in  a  cool  house,  about  the 
end  of  March,  and,  having  plenty  of  light  and  air,  will  make 
fine  robust  plants  by  the  beginning  of  May,  when  they  should 
be  lifted  with  care,  and  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to 
remain  for  the  summer.  To  secure  large  flowers  suitable  for 
exhibition,  the  soil  should  have  been  pi-eviously  well  manured 
and  deeply  worked,  drills  being  drawn  with  a  hoe,  about  2  feet 
apart ;  into  these  the  young  plants  should  be  placed,  allowing 
12  inches  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows ;  and,  if  dry  weather 
then  prevails,  occasional  soakings  of  water  should  be  given. 
The  Aster  is  a  gross  feeder,  and,  in  addition  to  well-manured 
soil,  rejoices  in  frequent  applications  of  liquid  manure  during 
the  summer.  This  is  too  often  deferred  until  the  blooms  are 
expanding,  but  the  future  of  the  flower  depends  chiefly  on  the 
degree  of  robust  growth  attained  by  the  plant  whilst  yet 
young.  In  addition,  a  mulching  of  long  manure  between  the 
rows  will  assist  materially  in  retaining  the  moisture  that  has 
thus  been  bestowed.  All  flowers  selected  for  exhibition  should 
be  individually  supported  with  small  stakes,  to  keep  them  from 
being  damaged  by  contact  with  others.  A.  D. 


ALPINE  SHEUBS. 
By  these  are  not  meant  mountain-side  or  hill  shrubs,  but  the 
very  dwarf  woody  inhabitants  of  the  higher  Alps — microscopic 
shrubs,  indeed,  they  might  be  called,  for  some  of  them  are  not 
over  2  inches  high ;  yet  what  a  world  of  beauty  and  interest 
they  present !  There  are  the  Alpine  Audromedas,  with 
numerous  white  flowers  and  diminutive  stature,  the  Moss 
Andromeda,  with  its  Lily  of  the  Valley-like  blossoms,  borne 
on  a  fairy  bush  of  wiry  Moss,  being  the  most  delicate  and  rare  ; 
the  graceful  Linnsea,  the  small  evergreen  half-shrubby  Alpine 
Speedwells,  the  very  dwarf  Alpine  Willows,  the  Whortle- 
berry, the  Berberries,  the  very  dwarf  Ehododendrons,  the 
Milkworts,  the  beautiful  dwarf  Menziesias,  the  creeping 
Azalea,  the  Partridge-berry,  the  May-flower  of  the  woods  of 
North  America,  the  Arctic  Diapensia,  the  Alpine  Daphnes, 
the  small  Dogwoods  (Cornus),  and  others,  not,  perhaps,  so 
decidedly  woody  as  these,  but  still  fitted  for  association  with 
them.  There  are,  besides,  many  charming  varieties  of  our  own 
hardy  Heaths,  attractive  from  the  same  point  of  view,  though 
growing  somewhat  stronger.  All  these  give  materials  for  the 
formation  of  what  we  may  term  the  "  Alpine  shrubbery."  A 
portion  of  the  rock  garden  might  be  devoted  to  this  very 
interesting  group.  The  plants,  for  the  most  part,  require  pure 
sand  and  turfy  peat,  with  plenty  of  moisture  and  pure  air; 
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lumps  of  sandstone  or  grit-rook  on  the  surface  and  in  tlie  soil 
will  help  to  prevent  evaporation.  If  the  peat  gets  dry  the  plants 
will  suffer  immediately.  Some  think  that  a  northern  and 
shaded  exposure  is  necessary  to  the  health  of  some  of  the  rarer 
and  more  fragile  Alpine  shrubs,  but  this  is  not  so  in  these 
islands.  It  is  the  drought,  not  the  sun,  they  suffer  from,  and 
with  us  drought  is  often  severe  enough.  It  is  also  customary 
not  to  take  any  precautions  .against  it.  Hence,  the  practice  of 
placing  some  plants  in  shade  which  thrive  much  better  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun.  It  is  much  better  to  plant  so  that  little  or 
no  artificial  watering  may  be  required.  In  the  case  of  these 
Alpine  shrubs,  by  forming  a  deep,  rocky,  and  well-drained  soil, 
by  half  burying  or  inserting  pieces  of  rock  in  the  surface, 
and,  finally,  by  placing  the  young  plants  so  that  the  whole 
surface  where  they  are  planted  is  covered  with  their  greenery, 
except  the  jutting  points  of  rock  here  and  there,  it  is  possible 
to  do  without  artificial  watering,  except  in  very  severe  and 
prolonged  droughts.  The  plants  and  the  surface  rocks  give 
that  protection  to  the  soil  which  is  given  in  their  native  homes 
by  the  close  turf  of  the  high  mountains.  To  plant  such 
subjects  here  and  there  on  bare  soil,  constantly  losing  its 
moisture  from  exposure  to  the  sun,  is  to  run  the  risk  of 
quickly  losing  them  ;  though,  in  favourable  soils  and  moist  or 
elevated  districts,  some  of  them  will  endure  even  this  treat- 
ment. E. 


SUPPLEMENTAEY  NOTES  ON  YUCCAS. 
Since  I  wrote  the  paper  on  this  genus,  which  appeared  in 
The  Garden  (see  p.  129),  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting Dr.  Engelmann's  memoir,  and  I  am  now  able  to 
correct  one  or  two  errors  respecting  the  distribution  of  certain 
species.  These  corrections  are  of  importance,  because  they 
give  much  fuller  information  relative  to  the  hardiness  of  the 
species  in  question.  Under  Y.  filamentosa,  I  stated  that  this 
species  is  probably  the  hardiest  of  the  genus,  growing  further 
north  than  any  of  its  congeners ;  and,  in  the  introductory 
portion,  35°  north  latitude,  is  given  as  the  extreme  northern 
limit  of  Yuccas.  On  the  authority  of  Engelmann,  Y.  fila- 
mentosa occurs  as  far  north  as  38°,  and  even  this  point  is 
passed  by  the  allied  species  Y.  angustifolia.  This  is  an  inland 
species,  inhabiting  the  plains  of  Colorado,  Missouri,  Iowa,  &c., 
up  to  41°  or  45°  north  latitude;  and,  as  Dr.  Engelmann 
observes,  must  be  the  hardiest  species  of  the  genus.  In  that 
latitude,  the  winters  ai-e  much  colder  than  anything 
we  experience,  while  the  summers  aie  hotter ;  and  the 
annual  amount  of  heat  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  two 
countries.  This  confirms  what  Mr.  Ellacombe  says  respect- 
ing _  the  hardiness  of  this  species,  and  Mr.  M'Nab's  report 
of  its  blooming  at  Edinburgh.  Yucca  alba-spica,  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Ellacombe  (see  p.  147)  was  only  known  to  me 
by  name.  I  remembered  having  seen  a  figure  of  it  some- 
where, though  I  could  not  recollect  where  ;  bub,  the  other 
day,  on  turning  over  a  volume  of  the  "Flore  des  Serros,"  I 
accidentally  came  upon  it.  Respecting  this  species  or  variety, 
the  editor  of  th.at  journal  says: — "For  a  long  time  we  have 
grown  an  exceedingly  elegant  species  of  Yucca  under  the  above 
appellation  (alba-spica).  It  is  remarkable  for  the  texture  of 
its  leaves,  and  the  abundance  of  its  slender  marginal  threads 
of  snowy  whiteness."  The  plant  represented  in  the  figure  has 
a  distinct  stout  trunk,  constricted  in  the  middle,  and  swollen 
near  the  base  of  the  leaves.  Engelmann,  under  some  misap- 
prehension, states  that  it  is  probably  a  form  of  Y.  aloifolia.' 
Possibly  it  may  be  the  same  as  one  of  the  half-dozen  caulescent 
forms  ot  this  section  described  by  Mr.  Baker.  In  Kegel's 
"Gartenflora"  there  is  a  figure  (plate  580)  of  a  form  which  he 
identifies  with  the  Y.  obliqua  of  Haworth.  The  latter  writer 
has  so  imperfectly  characterised  his  species,  that  Engelmann 
and  others  have  given  them  up  in  despair.  Kegel's  plant 
appears  to  be  a  miniature  form  of  Y.  gloriosa.  It  has  smaller 
ligliter-colourcd  flowers  than  the  latter,  and  recurved  leaves, 
approaching  in  this  respect  Y.  recurvifolia.  I  may  also  take 
this  opportunity  of  speaking  more  favourably  of  Y.  flaccida, 
which  I  now  think  is  second  to  none  of  the  filamentosa  set. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Ellacombe  may  be  able  to  inform  the  readers  of 
The  Gakden  what  Y.  stenophylla  of  Englisli  and  Continental 
nursery  catalogues  is.  W.  B.  Hem.sley. 


NOTES    OF   THE   WEEK. 


• Venus's  Fly  Trap  (Dionasa  muscipula)  haa  made  luxuriant 

growth  this  season,  plunged  out  of  doors,  at  Messrs.  RoUisson's,  in 
Sphagnum  Moss,  in  a  frame  from  which  the  lights  have  been 
removed.  This  plant,  in  common  with  many  other  marsh  plants, 
such  as  Cephalotug  and  Sarracenia,  is  frequently  considered  difficult; 
to  cultivate,  but,  when  grown  oat  of  doors,  in  a  cool  shady  situation, 
in  summer,  it  is  found  to  succeed  better  than  when  confined  under 
glass. 

A.N'  interesting  feature  recently  added   to  Alexandra  Park  ia 

a  span. roofed  conservatory  wholly  filled  with  succulent  plants,  dupli- 
cates from  Mr.  Peacock's  collection  at  Hammersmith.  In  this  col. 
lection  there  are  some  fine  specimen  Agaves,  Aloes,  and  Cacti,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  among  the  latter  being  a  very  large  example  o£ 
the  Tooth.pick  Cactus. 

It  is  proposed  to  get  together  an  exhibition  of  cones  in  con. 

nection  with  the  Fungus  Show,  which  is  to  take  place  at  South 
Kensington,  in  October  next.  All  having  oollectiona  of  cones  would, 
therefore,  be  doing  good  service  by  contributing  to  this  exhibition, 
which,  if  well  supported,  cannot  fail  to  be  both  interesting  and 
instructive. 

One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  well-known  Mandevilla 

suaveolens  which  we  have  ever  seen  now  covers  the  roof  of  one  of 
the  plant-stoves  at  Luton  Hoo  Park.  It  is  bearing  hundreds  of 
white  Dipladenia-like  blossoms,  which,  although  short-lived  when 
cut,  are  very  persistent  in  a  moist  atmosphere  such  as  that  of  a 
Stove,  and  so  fragrant  as  to  well  deserve  the  appellation  of  Chili 
Jesamine,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  this  plant. 

Wb  learn  that  at  the  Cologne  Exhibition  Messrs.  Veitch  & 

Sons  were  awarded  the  Emperor's  prize  for  the  fine  group  of  plants 
which  they  showed  there.  The  prize  consists  of  a  splendid  porcelain 
service,  richly  painted  with  views  of  the  Khiue,  and  ia  valued  at 
seventy  guineaa. 

The  common  purple  Clematia  Jackmani  ia  now  very  beautiful 

on  the  rookery  at  Battersea  Park,  and  a  wire  fence  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Gardena  at  South  Kenaington  is  completely  hidden  by 
its  fresh  green  foliage  and  rich  purple  flowers.  We  have  also  seeu 
this  Clematis  used  in  window-boxes  with  marked  success  ;  and,  as  a 
free-flowering  late  summer  and  autumn-flowering  climber  or  trailer, 
it  ia  unequalled  among  plants  of  the  same  colour. 

The  International  Potato  show,  to  be  held  in  the  Alexandra 

Palace,  Muawell  Hill,  September  29th  and  30th,  will  be  supported  by 
Continental  and  American,  aa  well  as  British,  exhibitors.  The  prizes 
amount  to  upwards  of  £100.  As  entries  cloae  on  the  20th,  intending 
exhibitors  are  advised  to  apply  at  once  for  forms  and  schedules  to 
Mr.  Peter  McEinlay,  23,  Upper  Thames  Street. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society'a  provincial  show  next  year 

is,  we  hear  to  be  held  in  Liverpool,  on  or  about  the  27th  of  June. 
The  dates  fixed  for  the  other  shows  are  : — Spring  show,  March  15th ; 
first  summer  show,  June  7th  and  8th  ;  second  summer  show,  July 
19th  and  20th  ;  autumn  show,  November  8th.  By  means  of  a  loan, 
the  Society  haa  just  paid  this  year'a  prize-money,  and  it  is  stated  that 
the  amount  due  in  1874  will  also  ahortly  be  paid. 

. The  Stamford  Horticultural   Show,  which  is  to  take  place 

on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  next,  promises  to  be  an  unusually 
Buccessful  one.  No  fewer  than  fifteen  silver  cups  and  £340  in 
money  are  offered  in  prizes.  The  exhibition  which  ia  to  be  held  in 
the  beautiful  gronnda  attached  to  Burghley  House  will  take  place  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  connection  with  the  Stamford  Agricultural 
Show,  the  aggregate  value  of  the  prizea  to  be  awarded  at  both 
exhibtions  amounting  to  £2,000. 

Beautiful  specimena  of  Lord  SufEeld,  one  of  the  best  kitchen 

Apples  in  existence,  have  been  sent  to  na  from  Kidderminster,  by 
Dr.  Roden.  They  are  stated  to  have  been  gathered  from  small 
bushes  on  the  Paradise  stock,  three  years  old  from  the  graft,  and  are 
so  prolific  that  they  even  bear  on  the  first  year's  graft  itself,  if 
allowed  to  do  so.  Some  of  these  large  Apples  vary  from  six  to  nine 
in  a  cluster,  even  on  the  small  bush  trees  just  alluded  to.  They  keep 
good  from  July  to  December,  when  they  are  worthily  succeeded  by 
Cox's  Pomona. 

Among  the  rarer  kinds  of  fruits  now  in  Coveut  Garden  are 

some  Bananas,  more  perfectly  ripe  than  we  have  ever  before  seen 
them  in  the  market.  Figs  from  the  old  monastic  Fig  orchards,  near 
Worthing,  are  also  abundant,  and  in  excellent  condition.  Green- 
flesh  Melons,  too,  from  Lisbon  and  Cadiz,  may  now  be  obtained,  as 
may  alao  Smooth  Cayenne,  and  other  Pinea  from  St.  Michael. 
Imported  Peaches,  principally  yellovv.fleshed  varieties,  are  now  boiiig 
sold  in  the  streets  at  a  half-penny  each,  but,  as  may  bo  imagined, 
their  quality  is  anything  but  good.  They  come  principally  from 
Franco,  and  in  a  few  cases  from  America. 
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HYDE  PARK  AND  KENSINGTON  GARDENS. 
The  display  of  bedding  and  foliage  plants  here  is  decidedly 
better  than  that  of  last  season.  Among  other  changes  made, 
one  of  the  most  important  is  the  removal  of  the  sub-tropical 
garden  from  the  triangular  plot  of  exposed  turf  on  the  left 
side  of  Albert  Gate  to  the  sheltered  dell  at  the  head  of  the 
Serpentine,  and  some  very  beautiful  examples  of  carpet-bedding 
enliven  the  flower-walk  bordering  on  Park  Lane  this  year  for 
the  first  time.  Several  judicious  and  very  effective  combi- 
nations of  Palms,  Dracrenas,  Aralias,  Curculigo  recurvata,  and 
other  graceful  fine-foliaged  plants,  margined  with  dwarfer 
growing  flowering  plants,  are  this  year  introduced  at  intervals 
along  the  line  of  beds  adjoining  Park  Lane,  and  these  besides 
being  strikingly  attractive  in  themselves,  serve  to  break 
the  monotony  which  has  characterised  these  straight  lines  of 
oblong  beds  in  previous  years.  The  semi-circular  flower  plot 
opposite  the  Ivy  cottage,  in  Kensington  gardens,  is  not  so 
effective  this  year  as  it  was  last  season,  and  this  is  principally 
owing  to  the  preponderance 
of  yellow  and  bronze-leaved 
Pelargoniums,  while  in  some 
cases  the  Alternantheras  are 
partly  hidden  by  rows  of 
Lobelia  and  Pyrethrum.  Lo- 
belias of  the  pumila  section, 
are  this  year  a  failure  every- 
where, if  we  except  L.  pumila 
magnifica  and  the  ruby-tinted 
L.  Omen  which  have  invariably 
dque  well.  Two  very  attractive 
carpet  beds  were  this  season 
formed  near  the  Albert  Me- 
morial and  well  deserve  notice. 
These  are  planted  with  Ooleus 
Verschaffeltii,  Mesembryanthe- 
mum  variegatum,  Alternan- 
thera  amoena.  Lobelia  pumila 
and  Golden  Feather.  These 
beds  are  edged  with  the  hoary 
looking  Antennaria  tomentosa, 
which  is  planted  close  to  the 
turf  so  that  not  an  inch  of  soil 
is  anywhere  to  be  seen.  A 
scroll  bed  in  the  private  garden 
at  Kensington  Palace  also  de- 
serves more  than  a  passing 
notice.  It  is  planted  with  dark 
velvety  Coleus  in  the  centre,  to 
which  the  golden-leaved  Abu- 
tilon  is  added  with  good  effect 
and  the  deep  tinted  Coleus  is 
set  off  by  a  narrow  belt  of 
Centaureacompacta,  which  sur- 
rounds it ;  next  come  lines  and 
belts  of  Lobelia  pumila  grandi- 
flora,  Alternanthera  amccna, 
golden  Mesembryanthemum, 
Lobelia  Omen  and  an  edging  of 

Echeveria  secunda  glauca.  The  oblong  beds  in  front  of  the 
palace  are  very  attractive,  the  compact  and  free  flower- 
ing Lobelia  Blue  Stone,  one  of  the  best  in  its  class,  and 
an  invaluable  blue  dwarf  bedding  plant,  being  here  rendered 
very  conspicuous,  planted  beside  lines  of  Golden  Chick- 
weed  and  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum.  The 
principal  object  of  attraction  here,  however,  is  tlie  long 
semi-circular  bed  which  skirts  the  outer  margin  of  the  little 
lawn  of  the  same  shape.  This  is  planted  as  a  ribbon  border 
at  the  sides,  the  centre  being  panelled  with  oblong  spaces  of 
tricolor  and  bronze  Zonal  Pelargoniums  mixed  with  Purple 
King  Verbena,  and  these  spaces  alternate  with  other  oblong 
blocks  planted  with  Coleus,  Iresine  or  Centaurea  ragusinaand 
C.  gymnocarpa  alternately.  This  centre  panelling  is  bordered 
on  both  sides  alike  with  lines  or  belts  of  the  following  plants  : — 
First,  a  row  of  Pelargonium  Crystal  Palace  Gem,  then 
Waltham  Seedling,  Stachys  lanata,  Pyrethrum  Golden 
Feather,  Lobelia  pumila  grandiflora,  Alternanthera  amoena, 
and  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum  as  an  edging. 


Draca?iia  indivisa. 


The  ends  of  this  bed  are  finished  off  with  clumps  of  Dracaana 
australis,  golden-speckled  Abutilon,  Dracasnas,  Acacia 
lophantha,  Maize,  and  other  graceful  foliage  plants,  while  some 
dwarf  fan-leaved  Palms  are  plunged  in  isolated  positions  on 
the  turf  with  good  effect.  A  pair  of  round  beds  here  are 
planted  with  blocks  of  a  large-flowered  rosy-pink  Pelargonium 
in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  the  golden-leaved  dark 
bronze-zoned  Perilla  ;  then  a  belt  of  Cineraria  maritima, 
followed  by  a  line  of  the  carmine-tinted  Alternanthera  amoena 
spectabilis.  A  semi-circular  bed  of  Waltham  Seedling,  edged 
with  lines  of  Queen  of  Queens,  Golden  Pyrethrum,  Alternan- 
thera paronychioides  major,  and  the  dwarf  blue  Lobelia 
pumila  grandiflora,  is  very  pretty,  but  the  whole  design  lacks 
the  richness  of  effect  which  rendered  it  so  popular  last  season. 
The  oblong  beds  by  the  side  of  Park  Lane  are,  in  many  cases, 
very  attractive,  if  we  except  those  under  the  trees  towards  the 
Marble  Arch.  It  is  next  to  impossible  for  bedding-plants  to 
do  well  under  trees,  where  even  the  Grass  has  a  struggle  for 
existence.  An  exception  must 
be  made,  however,  in  favour  of 
a  pair  of  circular  beds  of  mixed 
Palms,  Dracasnas,  and  other 
foliage-plants,  edged  with  lines 
of  Pelargonium  Queen  of 
Queens,  Alternathera  parony- 
chioides major,  and  goldeii 
Mesembryanthemum.  A  bed 
of  _  Ageratum,  also,  seems  to 
enjoy  the  partial  shade,  and  is 
blooming  freely.  In  one  of  the 
beds  here  we  noticed  Pelar- 
gonium Mrs.  Turner,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  pink-flowered 
bedding  varieties,  while  the 
vivid  scarlet  P.  Mrs.  L.  George 
promises  to  be  very  useful. 
We  next  come  upon  an  oblong 
bed  of  mixed  sub-tropical 
plants,  such  as  Fan  Palms, 
Acacia  lophantha,  Fious,  Meli- 
anthus,  Wigandias,  Castor-oil 
plants,  and  Dracaenas,  which 
are.  associated  together  with 
excellent  effect,  and  are  mar- 
gined with  lines  of  a  very  free- 
flowering  white  Lobelia,  Alter- 
nanthera magnifica,  and 
Golden  Feather.  A  pair  of 
heart-shaped  carpet  beds  here 
are  nearly  perfect  in  their  way, 
the  colours  being  well  balanced, 
and  the  effect  is  considerably 
heightened  by  introducing  a 
block  of  the  fresh  gi-een  Tagetes 
signata  pumila  between  the 
blocks  of  crimson  and  orange- 
coloured  Alternantheras.  This 
plant  is  well  adapted  for  bright 
green  lines  or  blocks,  if  kept  closely  clipped,  an  operation  which 
does  not  impair  its  freshness  m  the  least.  Here  is  another  bed 
of  sub-tropical  plants ;  but  this  time  the  Palms,  Curculigos,  Dra- 
ca3uas,  and  variegated  Indian  Corn,  rise  gracefully  above  a  dense 
carpet  of  the  dark-leaved  Perilla,  which  forms  an  excellent 
background  for  the  lighter-foliaged  and  more  graceful  Palms 
and  other  sub-tropical  plants.  This  arrangement  is  margined 
with  lines  of  Pelargonium  Golden  Fleece,  white  Lobelias, 
Alternanthera  paronychioides  major,  and  Golden  Pyrethrum. 
Another  oblong  bed,  planted  with  a  block  of  the  rosy-lilac- 
tinted  Pelargonium  Amaranthe,  is  edged  with  lines  of  a  free- 
flowering  white  Lobelia,  Alternanthera  paronychioides  major, 
and  the  always-welcome  Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather.  Many  of 
the  double  rows  of  large  oblong  beds  on  the  strip  of  turf 
parallel  with  Park  Lane  are  planted  in  blocks  of  one  colour, 
Pelargoniums  being  principally  employed.  Among  these  are 
noticeable  masses  of  Cleopatra  (pink),  Amaranthe  (pink)  Fire 
King  (cerise),  Culford  Pink,  and  several  scarlet  varieties,  edged 
with  P.  Albion  Cliffs  (a  good  clear  white-margined  variety,  and 
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a  free  grower),  Iresine  Lindeni,  one  of  the  freest  and  best  of 
all  purple-leaved  bedding  plants,  and  far  brighter  than  Coleus ; 
the  whole  margined  with  a  double  row  of  Sempervivum  cal- 
careum.  Four  heart-shaped  carpet  beds,  bordering  one  of  the 
cross  paths  here,  are  well  worth  notice.  They  are  planted  in 
duplicate  and  are  very  bright  and  distinct  in  colour.  The 
central  blocks  are  composed  of  crimson  and  orange-leaved 
Alternantheras,  Veronica  incana,  and  the  deep  toned  Iresine 
Lindeni,  on  a  soft  golden  carpet  of  Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather. 
This  is  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  oblong  panels,  planted  with 
the  silvery  Veronica  incana  and  a  purple  -  leaved  form 
of  the  common  Bugle  alternately ;  next  is  a  line  of 
crimson  Alternanthera,  the  whole  being  neatly  finished 
off  with  the  glaucous-leaved  Echoveria  seounda  glauca. 
A  bed  of  Pelargonium  Blue  Bell  is  bright  and  distinct,  edged 
■with  a  belt  of  the  white-mai'gined  Albion  Cliifs,  then  a  row  of 
Iresine  Lindeni,  the  whole  being  finished  o££  with  a  narrow 
belt  of  Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather.  A  very  attractive  pair  of 
small  heart-shaped  beds  are  here  planted  with  the  orange- 
flowered  Gazania  splendens  and  the  purple-leaved  Iresine 
Lindeni  mixed,  the  effect  of  which  in  bright  weather  is 
admirable.  This  is  margined  with  Alyssum  maritimnm 
variegatum,  then  a  line  of  Alternanthera,  and  an  edging  of 
Echeveria.  This  bed  is  well  worth  repeating  on  a  larger  scale 
another  season.  Another  somewhat  complicated,  but  effective, 
carpet  bed  is  here  planted  in  hexagonal  compartments,  or 
panels,  of  Agaves,  Pachyphytums,  Echeverias,  and  other 
succulent  plants,  on  a  carpet  o£  crimson  Alternanthera  and 
blue  Kleinia,  surrounded  by  hexagonal  rings  of  crimson, 
carmine,  and  orange-red  Alternantheras,  and  Pyrethrum 
Golden  Feather,  the  interstices  being  filled  in  with  tufts  of 
blue  and  purple  Lobelia,  on  a  carpet  of  Santolina  incana  and 
Tagetes  signata  pumila.  These  panels  are  very  effectively 
margined  by  a  broad  belt  of  Golden  Mesembryanthemum, 
outside  which  is  another  line  of  crimson  Alternanthera,  the 
■whole  being  edged  with  a  single  row  of  Echeveria  secunda 
glauca.  The  belt  of  golden  variegated  Mesembryanthemum  is 
dotted  with  bold  plants  of  Echeveria  metallica ;  and  these  and 
the  Agaves  in  the  four  central  hexagons,  effectually  relieve 
the  fiat  surface  of  the  arrangement.  Another  oblong  bed, 
planted  with  similar  materials,  but  without  these  Siicculents, 
is  far  less  effective.  Beyond  this  last-named  bed,  and  also  on 
the  right  hand  side,  is  another  oblong  group  of  the  dark-leaved 
Perilla  nankinensis,  amongst  which  are  interspersed  taller  plants 
of  the  golden-blotched  Abutilon,  pinnate-leaved  Palms,  and 
the  elegant  Dracsena  australis.  The  Golden  Aljutilon  stands 
out  clear  and  bright  from  the  background  of  Perilla,  and  the 
Palms  add  lightness  to  the  arrangement.  The  margin  consists 
of  abelt  of  dark  blue  Lobelias,  then  a  line  of  crimson  Alternan- 
thera, the  whole  being  margined  with  Echeveria  secunda 
glauca.  This  bed  may  be  taken  as  a  good  example  of  the 
excellent  effects  to  be  obtained  by  a  judicious  combination  of 
the  so-called  sub-tropical  and  bedding  plants.  Contrasted  with 
flat  -masses  of  scarlet  Pelargoniums  and  yellow  Calceolarias  on 
either  side,  this  intermixture,  and  one  or  two  others  of  a  similar 
character,  look  like  the  productions  of  Titian  or  of  Paul 
Veronese  viewed  side  by  side  with  the  crude  efforts  of  a  sign- 
painter.  Another  bed  here,  edged  with  the  same  material,  is 
planted  in  the  centre  with  Pelargonium  Lady  Plymouth  and 
Iresine  Lindeni.  Mixed  and  graceful  Palms,  Ficus,  Aralias, 
Yucca  quadricolor,  and  Albizzia  lophantha,  are  added  with 
really  excellent  effect.  Pelargonium  Mrs.  Hetley,  a  dark 
zoned  scarlet  variety,  is  flowering  freely  in  one  of  the  oblong 
beds  here,  and  promises  to  become  very  useful.  Nothing  but 
a  poor  sickly-looking  effect  can  be  expected  in  a  bed  in  which 
the  arrangement  consists  of  yellow  Calceolarias,  edged  with 
Pelargonium  Albion  Cliffs  ;  then  washed-out  blue  Lobelias, 
and  an  edge  of  Golden  Feather.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
employing  the  same  edging  material  with  a  centre  of  pink 
Pelargonium  Christine,  an  entirely  opposite  effect  is  produced. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  park,  bordering  on  Rotten  Row, 
are  some  pretty  isolated  beds,  and  a  pair,  consisting  of  a 
circular  mass  of  Pelargonium  Perilla,  edged  with  Verbena 
Purple  King,  struck  us  as  being  simple  but  remarkably 
effective.  The  shrubbery  borders  here,  too,  are  judi- 
ciously fringed  with  Ribbon  Grass,  Golden-leaved  Elder 
and   tall    planta    of    Dipsacus    Fullonum   or  D.  perfoliatus  j 


Some  oblong  curved  beds  of  tall  Palms,  Ficus,  Dracsenas, 
Solanums,  Sonchus,  Aralias,  Abutilons,  and  other  elegant 
foliage  plants  on  a  dark  carpet  of  Coleus,  and  margined  with  a 
large-growing  glaucous  Echeveria,  are  very  effective.  A  small 
circular  bed  of  Cannas  and  the  feathery-leaved  Centaurea 
gymnocarpa,  edged  with  crimson  Alternanthera,  is  likewise 
pretty,  as  is  also  a  mixed  bed  of  scarlet  and  white-flowered 
Pelargoniums,  edged  with  a  golden-leaved  variety,  resembling 
Crystal  Palace  Gem.  A  circular  mass  of  Rhubarb  here  has  a 
fresh  and  striking  appearance,  and  this  forms  a  distinct  and 
novel,  but,  at  the  same  time,  homely  contrast  to  the  brighter 
combinations  of  flowering  plants.  On  the  strip  of  undulating 
turf  between  Albert  Gate  and  Hyde  Park  Corner  we  noticed  a 
pair  of  very  good  beds  of  Erythrina,  each  branch  a  perfect 
wreath  of  coral-coloured  flowers.  These  beds  are  edged  with 
Lady  Plymouth  Pelargonium  and  Lobelia  Purple  King,  a 
combination  at  once  distinct  and  effective.  Between  these 
are  some  smaller  masses  of  Orange  Lilies,  margined  with  the 
silvery-leaved  form  of  Euonymus  radicans.  A  pair  of  small 
heart-shaped  beds  of  the  robust,  free-flowering,  rosy-pink 
Pelargonium  Mrs.  Turner,  surrounded  by  a  line  of  Bijou,  and 
edged  with  the  dwarf  and  distinct  rosy-purple  Lobelia  Omen, 
struck  us  as  one  of  the  brightest  and  best  arrangements  of  its 
class  which  we  have  noted  this  season.  In  one  of  the  oblong 
beds  here  a  double  row  of  the  free  -  flowering,  dwarf- 
growing  Pelargonium  brilliantissimum  is  very  distinct  and 
good ;  its  flowers  are  of  a  vivid  scarlet,  and,  as  a  dwarf 
golden-leaved  edging  plant,  it  seems  worth  notice.  Some 
large  beds  of  scarlet-flowered  Zonals,  bordered  with  a  line  of 
a  silver-variegated  variety,  and  edged  with  Lobelia  Omen,  are 
distinct  and  very  brilliant.  "What  a  lovely  little  plant  this 
last-named  Lobelia  is  when  contrasted  "with  Pelargonium 
Bijou  or  the  Golden  Pyrethrum  !  Lilium  auratum  is  blooming 
freely  in  company  with  the  glowing  scarlet  L.  chalcedonicum 
in  the  Rhododendron  clumps,  each  flower  standing  out  bright 
and  clear  like  a  great  ivory  star,  backed  by  the  deep-green 
foliage  of  Rhododendrons,  Thujas,  and  other  evergreens. 
Several  large  Yuccas  here  bear  great  spires  of  drooping  wax- 
like bells,  and  some  large  specimens  of  Seaforthia  elegans, 
Theophi'asta  imperialis  and  the  glossy  digitate-leaved  Aralia 
pulchra  are  plunged  in  the  strip  of  undulating  turf  with  excel- 
lent effect.  This  strip  is  fringed  by  a  row  of  dense-headed 
standai'd  Acacias,  and  at  the  base  of  each  of  these  Acacias  is  a 
small  circular  bed,  planted  very  tastefully  with  Echeverias, 
Paohphytums,  and  other  Succulents,  margined  with  lines  of 
crimson  Alternantheras  and  Echeveria  glauca.  The  Grass  on 
the  opposite  or  Knightsbridge  side  is  mainly  decorated  with 
large  Palms,  Pandanads,  Dracfenas,  and  other  foliage  plants, 
two  or  three  oblong  beds  being  planted  with  Castor-oil 
plants,  Cannas,  &o.,  margined  "with  flowering  plants.  The 
sheltered  dell  at  the  head  of  the  Serpentine  is  this  year 
judiciously  planted  with  tall  Draotenas,  tree-Ferns,  Musas, 
Aralias,  and  fan-leaved  Palms,  the  stems  of  the  large  Poplar 
trees  near  the  margin  of  the  water  being  draped  with  tropical 
climbers,  such  as  Monstera  deliciosa  and  robust  species  of 
Anthurium.  The  margin  of  the  stream  itself  is  fringed  with 
Osmunda  regalis,  large-growing  glaucous-leaved  Grasses,  the 
buttress-like  clumps  of  Ivy,  and  other  evergreens,  being 
employed  as  a  backgi-ound  for  the  silvery-variegated  Arundo 
donax  and  variegated  Negundo,  while  the  sloping  strip  of  turf 
in  the  foreground  is  brightened  by  a  few  oblong  and  heart- 
shaped  beds  of  flowering  and  foliage  Pelargoniums  and 
Verbenas.  The  common  Reed  (Arundo  donax)  might  be 
utilised  on  the  margins  of  this  stream  with  advantage.  A 
tall  clump  of  Draca3na  and  Yuccas,  in  the  centre  of  this  glade 
or  doll,  completely  spoils  its  appearance  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  by  robbing  the  scene  of  that  breadth  and  repose  which 
might  have  been  obtained  by  plunging  the  tallest  plants  in 
masses,  on  each  side  near  the  shrubbery  margins,  and 
judiciously  isolating  the  larger  and  rarer  kinds  in  the  fore- 
ground. Some  clumps  of  the  Royal  Osmunda  are  sprinkled 
along  the  margin  of  the  moat  or  stream,  but  scarcely  so 
effectively  as  one  would  like  to  see,  since  the  main  object 
in  planting  them  seems  to  have  been  to  block  up  the  spaces 
between  the  clumps  of  Ivy — to  form  a  fence  of  Osmunda  in  fact, 
instead  of  natural  and  beautiful  masses  of  one  of  our  noblest 
Ferus.    The  Royal  Fern  at  home  is  one  of  the  moat  noble  of  all 
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British  plants,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  it  has  never  been  done 
justice  to  by  either  the  painter  or  the  landscape  gardener. 
This  Osmunda  and  Arundo  donax  should  be  naturalised  beside 
the  water  margins  of  all  our  parks  if  possible ;  and  surely  it 
is  possible,  for  iu  Mr.  Dancer's  market  garden,  at  Fulham,  it 
grows  in  noble  masses  8  or  10  feet  high  every  year.  The 
feathery  Tamarisk  might  bear  them  company,  for  it  luxuriates 
best  in  moist  turf,  and  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  all  hardy 
ti-ees  or  shrubs,  and  the  motion  of  its  slender  branches  is  as 
pleasing  and  graceful  as  its  habit.  Pelargoniums,  Calceo- 
larias, and  Lobehas  have,  in  many  cases,  made  a  lank 
and  weedy  growth  with  a  paucity  of  flowers  this  season; 
and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  to  the  foliage  plants  and  carpet  bcddin<^ 
that  we  have  had  to  look  for  the  brightest  display  of  colour. 
Carpet  bedding  has  received  much  attention  this  year,  and,  as 
the  season  was  so  wet,  it  is  well  that  this  has  been  the  case; 
for  its  good  points  are,  that  you  can  make  sure  of  a  display  of 


Dipsacua  laciniatus. 

bright  colour  in  any  pattern  or  design  that  an  artist  can  draw, 
independent  of  the  weather  ;  your  bed  is,  in  fact,  effective  from 
the  first  day  it  is  planted,  and  a  drenching  shower  or  two  will 
not  wash  the  colour  out  of  it,  as  is  the  case  with  flowerine 
plants  such  as  Pelargoniums.  F  W  B 


The  Giant  Hemp  (Cannabis  gigantea).-!  have  this 
handsome-leaved  aDDual  just  now  in  excellent  condition  I  planted 
It  in  the  first  week  in  June,  when  it  was  about  9  inches  in  height  •  it 
IS  now  10  feet  high,  and  its  lower  branches  spread  between  S  and  6 
r  ',!7v"",  'v  '^  ^T.  Py^'^i'^^I  ^o>-'"-  I'or  snb.tropical  gardens  I 
should  think  It  would  make  one  of  the  very  best  of  plants.  Seed  of  it 
sown  in  April,  quickly  germinates,  and  the  young  plants  require  to 
be  pricked  or  potted  off  early,  as,  if  that  operation  is  neglected,  they 
are  liable  to  damp  off.— R.  H.  B,  " 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

TEANSPLANTING  EVERGEEENS. 
Although  no  advocate  for  transplanting   everareens  in  the 
autumn,  _  I    have    sometimes    found    it    desirable    to   do  so 
l,abour  is  generally  more  plentiful  after  harvest  and  during 
autumn  than  it    is    in    the    early    spring    months,   and,   oS 
that    account,    it    may    be    advantageous,    and   even  neces- 
sary m  some  places,  to  commence  the  transplantino-  of  ever- 
greens at  this  season.    Where  this  is  the  case,  operations  should 
be  commenced  at  once,  so  as  to  give  time  for  the  mutilated 
roots  to  emit  fresh  rootlets  before  the  soil  loses  its  stored-up 
wai;mth  and  winter  sets  in.     With  deciduous  trees  the  case  is 
diiierent.     I  noticed  in  your  columns  a  short  time  since  some 
remarks  as  to  the  successful  removal   of    several   deciduous 
trees  m  summer,  but  this  only  shows  that  with  extra  care  and 
suitable  appliances  for  moving  large  bodies   of   earth   with 
them,  transplantation  may  be  accomplished,  but  it  does  not  at 
all  prove  that  it  was  the  proper  season  in  which  to  perform 
such  operations.    Before  attempting  to  transplant  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs  the  leaves  should  either  be  off,  or  on  the 
point  of  falhug ;  otherwise,  they  are  hastened  off  before  the 
buds  have  become  fully  developed,  and,  with  the  contraction  of 
bark  that  must  necessarily  take  place  by  too  early  removal 
the  plant  is  sure  to  be  stunted  and  crippled.     But,  to  return  to' 
evergreens.     Before  undertaking  their  removal  their  condition 
as   regards  growth  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  and 
those  that  appear  to  have  the  most  mature  wood  should  be 
moved  first.     Young  and  immature  wood  is  sure  to  flag  and 
m  some  cases,  especially  with  the  commoner  varieties,  such  as 
Laurel  and  others,  it  will  generally  be  found  advantageous  to 
remove  such  growth  and  otherwise  lighten  the  headby  cuttino- 
away  a  portion  of  the  branches  that  cross  each  other  or  tha't 
are  not  necessary  to  make  and  furnish  the  plant.     In  the  case 
of  large  shrubs,  this  may  be  done  with  considerable  benefit  • 
and,  to  ensure  success,  these   should  be   operated   on    now' 
They  should  be  well  dug  round  and  sufficiently  near  to  disturb 
most   of    the   large   roots,  when   the   trench  may   attain    be 
filled  m  and   the  removal   of    the   plants    deferred  °till   the 
spring  or  following  autumn.     With  choice  specimens,  such 
as    variegated   Hollies   or    Conifers,   it   is   always   better   to 
treat  them  m   this  way  than  to  run   any  risk  by  untimely 
removal.     In  all  cases,  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  that 
every  root  is  preserved,  and  that  they  are  not  barked  or  bruised 
in  removing  the  soil.      In  lifting  plants  for  immediate  trans- 
planting, secure  as  large  a  ball  of  earth  as  can  possibly  be 
renioved  by  the  means  at  disposal ;  and,  if  the  plants  operated 
on  have  to  be  carried  any  distance,  or  are  likely  from  any  cause 
to  be  kept  long  out  of  the  ground,  the  roots  should  be  well 
syringed,  and  the  air  kept  from  them  by  enveloping  them  in 
damp  mats,  or  straw,  or  some  other  material.     During  the 
operation  of  planting  the  roots  should  be  equally  and  ret^ularly 
distributed  round  the  plant,  and,  in  filling  in  with  fine  s'oil,  see 
that  it  IS  well  washed  amongst  the  roots,  as,  otherwise  it  often 
occurs  that  cavities  in  and  under  the  ball  of  the  plant  remain 
unfilled,  and   it  is  only  by  using  copious  supplies  of  water 
that   the   soil   can   be  properly  carried  into   them.     After  a 
thorough  watering,  the  whole  should  be  left  for  a  short  time  to 
settle  and  subside  before  finally  filling  in  with  dry  soil,  which 
should  be  done  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  inches.     This  will  prevent 
any  incrustation  or  cracking  of  the  soil  that  is  sure  to  occur 
after  watering,  unless  some  such  means  are  adopted  to  prevent 
it.    To  lessen  evaporation  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  watering 
necessarily  entailed  by  such  a  loss  of  moisture,  the  soil  round 
the  plant  should  be  heavily  mulched  down  as  far  round  as  it 
has  been   distributed.     This  may  be  done  by  using  half-rotten 
straw,  coarse  Grass,  or  almost  any  kind  of  rubbish  that  may  be 
at  hand  for  the  purpose.     Protection  of   this  kind  not  only 
keeps  the  roots  uniformly  moist,  but  it  assists  in  preventing 
the  escape  of  the  stored-up  warmth  contained  in  the  soil,  thus 
encouraging  speedy  root  action.     After  planting,  each  tree  or 
shrub  of  any  size  should  be  neatly  and  properly  supported  by 
placing  one  or  more  stakes,  according  to  the  size  and  character 
of  the  plant  and  the  situation  it  occupies.     For  Conifera;  and 
other   tall  -  growing   plants  that    are  at   all  exposed    to   the 
winds,    It   will   be    found    necessary    to     use    three  stakes, 
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that  should  be  placed  in  a  triangular  position,  inclining 
sharply  towards  the  stem  of  the  j:>lants,  to  which  they 
should  be  secured,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  top,  for 
the  purpose  of  effectually  steadying  them.  To  prevent 
any  friction  that  may  take  place  from  destroying  the  bark, 
pieces  of  old  matting,  pads  of  hay,  Moss,  or  some  other  soft 
material,  should  be  placed  between  the  tree  and  supports, 
where  the  whole  should  be  firmly  tied  with  strong  tar  cord,  so 
as  to  keep  all  secure  and  steady.  Fresh  planted  trees  cannot 
be  kept  too  steady,  for,  if  allowed  to  blow  to  and  fro  at  the 
mercy  of  the  wind,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  become  esta- 
blished, as  it  not  only  prevents  them  from  making  fresh  roots 
but  destroys  such  as  are  formed,  or  in  the  course  of 
formation.  In  dressed  grounds,  where  the  appearance  of  large 
stakes  placed  triangularly,  to  afford  the  desired  support, 
would  be  objectionable,  they  may  be  dispensed  with  by  using 
pieces  of  stout  galvanised  wire  attached  to  strong  Oak  pegs. 
Cuttings  of  most  kinds  of  evergreens  should  now  be  planted. 
Select  a  well  sheltered  and  partially-shaded  spot  in  which  to 
make  the  beds,  and,  in  taking  off  the  cuttings  of  whatever  kind, 
see  that  the  young  growth  is  thoroughly  ripe  and  hard, 
otherwise  the  cuttings  will  shrivel,  and  failure  is  sure  to  follow. 
Any  varieties  that  are  best  propagated  bj'  layers  should  be 
treated  in  that  way,  and,  in  layering  the  branches,  give  a  slight 
twist  to  induce  the  formation  of  roots.  The  more  delicate  kinds 
to  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  such  as  the  many  beautiful 
varieties  of  Chamasceparis,  Gold  and  Silver  Yews,  and  plants 
of  that  class  should  be  inserted  in  sandy  soil  under  hand- 
lights  in  a  shady  border,  where  they  will  be  found  to  root 
freely.  Small  lateral  branches  of  most  of  the  above  slipped 
off  with  a  heel  are,  perhaps,  preferable  to  cuttings  ;  and  that 
gorgeous  spring-flowering  shrub,  the  old  double  Gorse,  roots 
readily  when  taken  off  in  this  way.  J.  Sheppakd. 


NOETH  AMERICAN  MAPLES. 
Maples  are  very  justly  considered  to  be  among  the  most  valuable 
and  ornamental  of  forest  trees.  They  are  natives  of  north  temperate 
latitudes,  none  being  found  in  countries  south  of  the  equator,  nor  in 
the  torrid  zone.  They  are  confined  to  North  America,  Europe,  and 
the  temperate  parts  of  Asia.  The  Maples  of  America  furnish  a  very 
interesting  variety  to  which  the  lovers  of  good  trees  would  do  well  to 
give  more  attention.  The  North  American  Maples  are  divided,  as 
to  range,  into,  first,  the  Maples  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Continent;  and,  second,  those  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and  the 
western  coast.     The  eastern  species  are  five  and  the  western  four. 

1.  The  Hard  or  Sugar  Maple  (Acer  saocharinum). — This 
has  its  home  principally  in  Canada,  New  York,  and  the  New  England 
States,  sparingly  following  the  Alleghany  Mountains  as  far  as 
Georgia,  and  west  of  the  Alleghanies  occurring  on  many  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  American  trees, 
attaining  a  height  of  50  to  80  feet.  The  sugar.yielding  nature  of 
its  sap  is  well  known.  Its  wood  for  many  purposes  of  manufacture 
and  for  fuel  is  unequalled.  When  grown  in  open  ground,  it  forms  a 
broad-based,  round-topped  head  of  dense,  dark  foliage,  clean  and 
usnally  free  from  insect  depredations,  and,  taken  all  in  all,  probably 
stands  at  the  head  of  American  ornamental  trees,  at  least  for  the 
Northern  States.  It  is  of  slow  growth,  and  requires  care  in  trans, 
planting  until  it  becomes  well  established,  after  which  it  will 
richly  repay  all  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it.  There  is  a  variety  of 
this  species,  called  Black  Maple,  said  to  be  so  called  from  a  darker 
colour  of  the  foliage,  which  differs  slightly  in  the  form  and  pubes. 
cence  of  the  leaves,  bat  not  sufficiently  to  constitute  a  distinct 
species. 

2.  The  White  or  Silver-leaved  Maple  (Acer  dasycarpum). 
— This  tree  ia  found  generally  at  lower  altitudes  than  the  Sngar 
Maple.  It  occurs  ou  the  borders  of  rivers,  rather  sparingly  in  the 
Now  England  States,  more  frequently  in  the  southern  and  western 
districts.  It  forms  rather  a  low  trunk,  which  divides  into  a  great  many 
long  branches,  with  a  very  graceful  spreading  habit.  In  favourable 
situations  it  attains  a  large  size.  The  under  surface  of  the  leaves  is 
of  a  pale  silvery-white  colour,  and  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  rich 
green  of  the  upper  sui'faco,  especially  when  tossed  by  the  breeze. 
It  blooms  profnsely  early  in  the  spring,  before  the  appearance  of  the 
leaves,  and  its  large,  broad. winged  frnit  ripens  and  drops  when  the 
leaves  are  fully  developed.  It  is  easily  cultivated  and  grows  rapidly, 
and  hence  is  one  of  the  most  popular  shade  trees.  It  is,  however, 
liable  to  some  objections ;  the  long,   slender  growth  of    the  limbs 


renders  tbem  liable  to  be  broken  by  storms  and  by  snow  and  sleet  in 
the  winter,  and  in  some  districts  a  borer  has  caused  great  loss  by 
injuries  to  the  trunk. 

3.  The  Red.  or  Soft  Maple  (Acer  rnbrum). — This  Las  a 
Somewhat  wider  range  of  growth  than,  perhaps,  any  other  species, 
being  found  from  Maine  to  Louisiana.  It  grows  in  low,  rich  soil  ; 
and  on  the  swampy  borders  of  the  large  rivers  of  the  South  and  West 
it  is  especially  nourishing,  attaining  a  great  size.  Although  less 
vigorous  on  high  lauds,  it  yet  maintains  a  healthy  growth.  It  does 
not  grow  as  rapidly  as  the  Silver  Maple,  but  the  wood  is  harder  and 
finer-grained,  and  the  form  of  the  tree  closer  and  more  compact. 
The  twigs  and  flowers  are  of  a  deep  red  colour.  It  flowers  and 
matures  its  seeds  in  early  spring  ;  they  are  only  about  half  as  large 
as  those  of  the  White  Maple,  and  ripen  at  about  the  same  time.  The 
leaves  are  smaller  and  less  divided  than  those  of  the  white,  and,  like 
them,  are  silvery  or  whitish  on  the  under  surface.  As  an  orna- 
mental tree,  it  will  probably  be  found  more  durable  and  satisfactory 
than  the  Silver-leaved  Maple. 

4.  The  Striped  Maple  or  Moose-wood  (Acer  pennsylvani. 
cum). — This  is  a  small  tree,  seldom  attaining  a  height  of  20  feet,  but 
is  well  adapted  for  planting  in  yards  and  shubberies.  Its  native 
situation  is  in  mountainous  districts,  particularly  New  England,  New 
York,  and  in  the  Alleghanies  to  Georgia.  The  bark  is  smooth  and 
light  green,  mingled  with  longitudinal  blackish  stripes.  The  leaves 
are  1  arge  for  the  size  of  the  tree,  with  a  I'ounded  or  heart-shaped  base, 
and  spreading  into  three  nearly  equal  short  lobes.  The  fruit  hangs 
in  loose  and  graceful  clusters,  and,  like  that  of  the  Sugar  Maple,  ia 
not  ripe  until  autumn. 

5.  The  Mountain  Maple  (Acer  spicatum). — This  species  has 
much  the  same  range  of  growth  as  the  preceding.  It  is  a  smaller 
tree,  seldom  attaining  a  height  of  over  8  or  10  feet,  being 
of  a  bushy  habit.  The  leaves  are  similar  in  form  to  those  of 
the  Striped  Maple,  but  smaller  and  more  coarsely  toothed  on  the 
margin.  The  tree  or  shrub  is  quite  ornamental  and  deserving  of 
cultivation.  It  becomes  more  vigorous  and  grows  larger  when 
grafted  on  the  larger  species. 

6.  The  Eocky  Mountain  or  Currant  Maple  (Acer  glabrum, 
Torr.,  Acer  tripartitum,  Nutt.). — This  is  a  small  bushy  Maple,  grow- 
ing from  4  to  10  feet  high,  first  occurring  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado, 
thence  extending  southward  to  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  west- 
ward to  Nevada  and  California.  It  has  small,  smooth,  roundish, 
three-lobed  or  three-parted  leaves,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  a 
Currant.  It  generally  produces  an  abundance  of  fruit,  which  is 
about  the  size  of  that  of  the  Red  Maple.  It  would  make  a  very 
ornamental  shrub,  and  is  deserving  of  cultivation. 

7.  The  Large-toothed  Maple  (Acer  graudidentatum). — This 
species  is  found  in  the  mountains  of  Nevada,  thence  extending  north, 
ward  to  Oregon.  It  is  a  small  tree,  of  slim  growth,  commonly  20 
feet  high,  but  sometimes  attaining  a  height  of  30  or  40  feet,  and 
1  foot  diameter  of  trunk.  The  leaves  are  similar  in  shape  to  those  of 
the  Hard  Maple,  but  smaller  and  usually  somewhat  downy  even  when 
old.  The  frnit  is  of  medium  size,  with  broad  and  somewhat  spread, 
ing  wings. 

8.  The  Kound-leaved  Maple  (Acer  circinatam). — This  tree 
is  common  in  the  forests  of  Oregon  and  Northern  California.  It  has 
not  the  upright  growth  of  other  Maples,  but  grows  in  clumps,  several 
trunks  springing  from  one  root,  and  spreading  out  in  a  broad  curve, 
the  long,  slender  branches  often  arching  to  the  ground,  where  they 
take  root,  and  form  tangled  clumps  which  offer  serious  impediment 
to  travellers  in  the  woods  in  which  they  occur.  It  seldom  attains  a 
greater  diameter  of  trunk  than  5  or  G  inches,  and  a  height  of  from 
15  to  40  feet.  The  wood  is  hard,  heavy,  and  fine-grained.  The  leaves 
have  about  seven  principal  ribs,  spreading  out  fan. like  from  the  base 
to  the  circumference,  united  together  more  than  half  way,  and 
terminating  in  about  seven  narrow  lobes. 

9.  The  Great-leaved  Maple  (Acer  maorophyllum). — This  is 
a  native  of  California  and  Oregon.  In  the  latter  state  it  appears  to 
attain  its  greatest  magnitude,  reaching,  according  to  Nuttall,  a  height 
of  from  50  to  90  feet,  and  a  circumference  of  trunk  of  8  to  16  feet. 
Like  the  Sugar  Maple,  it  abounds  in  a  sugary  sap,  which,  however, 
has  not  been  utilised.  Its  wood  is  close-grained,  hard,  and  shows 
freely  those  peculiar  undulations  of  the  grain  which  are  called 
Curled  and  Bird's-eye  Maple.  The  leaves  are  large,  not  unfrequently 
a  foot  long,  and  deeply  palmately  five.lobed.  The  flowers  are  rather 
conspicuous,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  in  drooping  racemes,  and  some- 
what fragrant.  When  in  bloom  it  presents  a  very  attractive  appear- 
ance. The  fruit  or  seed-carpels  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other 
American  Maple,  and  are  covered  even  when  ripe  with  strong,  stiff 
hairs,  and  hang  l.ate  upon  the  tree  in  conspicuous  drooping  racemes. 
— George  VASny,  in  "  Department  of  Agriculture  Report.  " 
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GAEDBN  VEGETATION  FOE,  AUGUST. 
The  month  of  August  at  Edinburgh  has  been  very  agreeable, 
the  temperature  having  been  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold.  A 
few  geuial  showers  fell  at  intervals,  but  there  has  been  no 
continuance  of  heavy  rains  so  much  complained  of  in  many 
districts  of  Scotland.  The  soil  immediately  under  the  surface 
is  very  dry,  which  is  causing  the  leaves  of  the  Rhododendrons 
to  droop  freely,  and  those  of  many  trees  to  fall,  perhaps 
more  so  than  is  generally  observed  at  the  present  time.  The 
six  lowest  thermometer  readings  during  the  month  were  on 
the  mornings  of  the  1st,  2ad,  -1th,  5th,  20th,  and  28th,  when  47°, 
42°,  47"',  42°,  43°,  and  45°  were  respectively  indicated;  while 
the  six  highest  morning  readings  were  on  the  3rd,  13tb,  15th, 
16th,  17th,  and  22ud— 55°,  54,°,  56°,  59°,  59°,  and  58°  being 
registered  on  those  dates.  Foliage  of  every  description  has 
this  year  been  well  developed,  more  particularly  in  those 
districts  where  the  soil  is  of  a  moist  character.  This  is  very 
noticeable  with  the  Sycamore  trees,  the  foliage  being  unusually 
massj-  and  luxuriant.  Autumn  tints  are  beginning  to  show  on 
the  Lime  tree.  Sugar  Maple,  Birch,  Constantinople  Hazel, 
Laburnum,  Amelanchier  vulgaris,  some  of  the  Locust  trees, 
and  the  Siberian  Pea  tree  (Robinia  Caragana  var.  inermis), 
the  early  ripening  being  caused 
more  by  drought  than  from  an 
advanced  state  of  the  season. 
,  The  trees  and  shrubs  now  most 
attractive,  so  far  as  free  fruiting 
is  concerned,  are  the  Siberian 
Crab,  red  and  yellow-berried 
Mountain  Ash,  red  and  black- 
fruited  Elder,  Hawthorns, 
Snopfberry,  Bei-bei'is  vulgaris, 
Mahonia  Aquifolium,  Eibes  san- 
guineum,  Cotoneaster  micro- 
phylla,  and  Prunus  lusitanica. 
Many  of  the  variegated  and 
coloured-leaved  trees  at  this 
season  of  the  year  are  telling 
well  against  the  ordinary  dark- 
coloured  foliaged  trees,  such  as 
the  variegated  Acer  Negundo, 
the  copper-coloured  Hazel  and 
Oak,  and  the  Purple  Beech. 
The  beautiful  golden  foliage 
of  the  Quercus  concordia  is 
also  very  conspicuous,  as  well 
as  the  variegated  Turkey 
Oak,      and      variegated      and 

golden-leaved  Elder.  During  the  month  of  August,  the 
Acer  colchicum  was  particularly  attractive,  the  points  of 
all  the  branches  being  now  covered  with  red  loaves,  which 
produce  a  rich  and  glowing  effect  in  places  where  they  are 
growing.  Flowering  trees  and  shrubs  were  by  no  means  so 
numerous  as  during  some  past  months,  the  principal  show  of 
flowers  at  this  season  being  kept  up  with  herbaceous  plants, 
of  which  a  very  large  number,  particularly  of  the  Composite 
group,  may  be  seen.  Perhaps  the  most  attractive  shrubby 
plant  during  the  month  was  the  Canadian  Elder  (Sambucus 
canadensis).  This  exotic  shrub  is  generally  covered  with  very 
large  heads  of  white  flowers,  frequently  measuring  from  3  to  4 
feet  in  circunifei-euce.  The  Canadian  Elder  is  rarely  seen  in 
cultivation.  It  must  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  as  it  does 
not  set  fruit  in  this  district  of  Scotland.  Wo  have  also 
in  flower  the  Ligustrum  ovalifolium.  Fuchsia  Riccartoni, 
Escallonia  rubra,  Spiraja  Douglasi,  Spartium  juuceum,  Colutea 
arborescens,  Goronilla  Emerus,  Potentilla  frutioosa,  Rubus 
spectabilis,  and  R.  uutkanus;  also  the  double-flowering  Rubus 
frutioosus.  Hibiscus  syriaous,  Ceanothus  of  sorts;  also  Aster 
cabulicus,  a  beautiful  suilruticose  species  from  Cabul,  with  a 
dense  head  of  small  blue  flowers.  The  Clematis  Jackmani,  a 
hardy  shrubby  climber,  is  also  very  fine  at  this  season,  as  well 
as  the  Yuccas,  particularly  the  Y.  gloriosa  and  Y.  EUacombei. 
The  latter  is,  perhaps,  the  most  attractive,  the  outer  .surface  of 
the  petals  being   of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and   the  inner 


Monstera  deliciosa  (see  p.  214). 


surface  a  creamy  white.  Like  the  Y.  gloriosa,  flowering 
plants  of  Y.  filamentosa  and  Y.  flaocida  are  particularly 
plentiful  this  year.  The  Y.  recurva  and  Y.  glaucescens  are 
both  hardy ;  the  former  has  not  flowered,  while  the  latter  has 
a  tendency  to  flower  out  of  season.  One  strong  plant  showed 
bloom  during  mid-winter,  and  another  in  June,  but  neither 
heads  were  perfected.  The  Y.  angustifolia  is  naturally  ai)  early- 
flowering  species  ;  for  two  years  it  has  bloomed  during  the 
month  of  July.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  a  single  spike 
about  2  feet  in  height ;  the  blooms,  eighteen  in  number,  are 
large  and  very  open,  and  of  a  greenish-white  colour ;  the 
leaves  are  upright  and  narrow,  very  much  twisted,  and  have 
sharp  points.  The  plants  in  the  garden  came  direct  from 
Mr.  Buist,  at  Philadelphia.  One  plant  has  flowered  two 
years  in  succession.  The  flowering  specimen  put  up  a  sucker 
last  year,  and  flowered  again  this  year ;  the  other  plant  has 
not  yet  flowered,  but  one  sucker  has  been  produced.  This 
species  is  likely  to  remaui  scarce  in  cultivation,  unless 
importations  are  soon  made.  At  this  season  Tritoma  Uvaria 
and  Burchellii  used  to  flower  abundantly ;  but  many  of 
them  got  injured  during  the  winter,  and  the  flower-spikes 
are,  on  that  account,  comparatively  few  and  rather  weak. 
Flowering  plants  of  Arundo  conspicua  are  also  few  in  number, 
owing  to  the  quantity  destroyed  last  winter ;  and  flowering 
plants  of  the  Pampas  Grass  (Gynerium  argenteum)  seem 
likely  to  be  scarce  from  the 
same  cause.  The  rock-garden 
is  now  covered  with  plants 
more  or  less  in  flower,  966, 
including  duplicates,  being  in 
bloom ;  notwithstanding  this, 
comparatively  few  species,  not 
hitherto  in  flower  this  year, 
have  bloomed  during  the  month 
of  August,  as  indicated  by  the 
falling  off  in  the  annexed  list 
compared  with  that  of  the  four 
previous  months.  Although 
fewer  species  have  come  into 
flower,  many  of  the  plants  now 
in  bloom  remain  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  they  do 
during  the  months  of  May, 
June,  and  July.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  (1st  September)  no 
fewer  than  263  species  and 
varieties,  exclusive  of  duplicates, 
are  in  bloom,  many  species 
flowering  for  the  second  time. 
The  most  conspicuous,  just  now, 
are  Acania  NoviE  Zealandiis, 
Androsace  lanuginosa,  Bellis  rotundifolia  coerulea,  Calluna 
vulgaris  of  sorts.  Campanula  floribunda,  C.  isophylla  alba, 
C.  turbinata  Grievii,  Colchicum  autumnale  (pink  and  white), 
C.  speciosum,  Cineraria  alpina,  Cyclamen  hederEefolium, 
ciliaris,  E.  cinorea  of  sorts  (the  most  conspicuous  being 
Daboecia  polifolia  alba,  D.  purpurea,  and  D.  versicolor.  Erica 
E.  ciuerea  longispica),  E.  Lawsoniana,  E.  Mackayana,  E. 
TetraHx,  and  E.  Watsoui,  Epilobium  obcordatum,  Erodium 
macradenum,  Gaultheria  procumbens,  Gentiana  asclepiadea 
alba,  Linaria  alpina,  Liihospermura  prostratnm.  Polygonum 
vaccinifolium,  Pterocephalus  Parnassii,  Santolina  chamaa- 
cyparissus,  Sedum  cyaneum,  Symphyandra  pendula.  Thymus 
striatus,  Veronica  alpestris,  and  V.  spicata  corymbosa,  also 
Yuccas  of  sorts. 

One  of  the  chief  features  on  the  rock-garden  at  the  present 
time  are  the  hardy  Heaths  ;  perhaps  the  largest  proportion  of 
them  flower  during  the  months  of  August  and  September, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Irish  varieties  of  the  E. 
hybernica  breed,  all  very  distinct,  but  allied  to  the  B. 
mediterranea.  The  E.  meditorranea  is  early-flowering, 
also  the  E.  australis,  E.  arborea,  and  E.  carnea.  The  other 
Irish  varieties,  such  as  the  Erica  Mackayana  and  E.  vagans, 
are  flowering  now  along  with  the  general  collection  of  hardy 
Heaths.  The  most  interesting  at  the  present  time  are  the 
Calluna  vulgaris  Alporti  and  Hammondi,  Erica  ciiierea  alba, 
purpurea,  and  E.  c.  longispica,  E.  Tetralix  alba,  E.  Mackayana, 
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E.  Watsoni,  and  E.  ciliaris.  The  Heaths  on  the  rock-garden  are 
kept  in  hemispherical  masses,  in  conseqnence  of  being  regu- 
larly clipped  even  when  the  flowering  is  past.  Two  or  three 
plants  put  in  together,  of  different  colours  but  of  the  same 
species,  are  particularly  interesting.  This  is  very  noticeable 
just  now  with  the  various  colours  of  the  Calluna  vulgaris,  kinds 
which  naturally  flower  at  the  same  period ;  also,  with  the 
varieties  of  Erica  Tetralis  and  E.  cinerea,  the  latter  species 
proving  the  most  interesting,  appearing  as  if  the  different 
coloured  spikes  were  produced  from  one  root.  The  other 
species,  owing  to  their  denser  habit,  keep  the  colours  separate, 
but  in  juxtaposition.  Of  ornamental  fruiting  plants  on  the 
rockery,  the  Pernettya  Candida  is  perhaps  the  most  attractive, 
in  consequence  of  its  large  and  showy  clusters  of  white  and 
purple  fruit.  This  is  certainly  a  very  intei'esting  plant  for 
rock-garden  purposes,  as  well  as  the  Gaultheria  carnea,  with 
its  white  fruit,  and  G.  nummularifolia,  with  its  dark  fruit.  Eosa 
pyrenaica,  Nertera  depressa,  8milacina  racemosa,  and  Coto- 
neaster  microphylla,  are  also  conspicuous.  The  Podophyllum 
Emodi  is  still  attractive  with  its  crimson  fruit,  and  has  been 
so  for  many  weeks.  Subjoined  is  a  list  of  plants  as  they  came 
into  bloom  on  the  rock-garden  during  the  past  month  : 

Plants  in  Bloom  in  Augiist,  1875. 

1.  CEnothera  taraxifolia 

2.  Yucca  Ellacombei 

3.  Achiilea  seg-yptiaca 
Helianthemum  algar- 

vense 
Nierembergia     rivu- 
laris 

4.  Adyseton  ar^enteum 
Chelone  perfoliata 
Potentilla  splendens 

6.  Anemone  vitifolia 
Herniaria  ciliata 
CEnothera  riparia 
Parocha3tu3   commu- 


6.  Potentilla  dahurica 
Tonguei 
Sprag-uea  umbeUata 
8.  Calluna     vulgaris 

Foxii 
10.  Colcliicum     autumn- 
ale,  pink 


11.  Silene  chlorcefolia 

12.  Calluna     vulgaiis 
pyprmaea 

Colchicum  autumnale 

album 
Gentiana  afB.nis 

13.  Eriogonum   composi- 
tum 

14.  Calluna     vulgaris 
Hammondii 

Cyclamen       tederffi- 

folium 
Sedum  Ewersii 
Stalice  Gmelini 

15.  Calluna     vulgaris 

Alporti 
Origanum  pulchrum 

16.  Sheffieldia  repens 
18.  Colchicum  croci- 

florum 
Sedum  cordifolium 
Veronica    spicata 

corymbosa 
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2D.  Calluna     vulgaris 

Serlii 
Cineraria  alpina 
Colchicum  autumnale 

palUdum 
Erica  Tetralix  alba 
Thymus  carnosus 

21.  CEnotv^era  triloba 

22.  Dianthus  Atkinsonii 
Erica   cinerea  longi- 

spica 

23.  Colchicum  speciosum 
Erica  cinerea  alba 

25.  Gnaphalium       tripli- 

nervum 

26.  Colchicum     variega- 

tum 
Potentilla  glabra  alba 

27.  Sedum  Sieboidii 

30.  Potentilla  aurea 
Thymus  mastichinus 

verus 

31.  Scabiosa  Fischerii 

J.  M'Nab. 


LAEKSPUES. 
These  are  deserving  of  cultivation  in  every  garden,  largo 
and  small,  from  the  cottager's  to  the  peer's.  The  great  variety 
of  their  heights,  varying  as  they  do,  in  this  respect,  from 
1  to  6  feet  high  ;  the  equally  great  variety  of  their  shades  of 
colour,  from  almost  scarlet  to  pure  white,  from  the  palest  and 
most  chaste  lavender  up  through  every  conceivable  shade  of 
blue  to  deep  indigo ;  and  the  very  considerable  variety  of  size 
and  form  of  their  individual  blooms,  some  of  which  are  single, 
semi-double,  and  perfectly  double,  and  set  on  spikes  ranging 
from  1  to  6  feet  in  length,  render  them  objects  of  great  value 
as  decorative  border  plants  ;  and  for  cutting,  either  in  immense 
spikes  for  some  forms  of  decoration  or  in  smaller  lateral  twigs 
for  bouquets  and  vases,  they  are  most  useful.  The  combina- 
tions in  which  they  can  bo  placed  in  borders  are  numerous. 
Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  a  line  of  Delphinium 
formosum,  with  a  line  in  front  of  it  of  some  pale  or  white 
coloured  Phlox  ;  or,  planted  alternately  in  a  line,  the  combi- 
nation is  very  effective.  I  shall  never  forget  the  magnificent 
effect  I  once  saw  in  Mr.  Parker's  nursery  at  Tooting,  pro- 
duced by  a  line  of  Delphiniums  and  Acer  Negundo  variegatum 
planted  thus  in  a  long  line.  A  very  effective  way  of  show- 
ing off  the  charming  shades  of  blue  in  the  Delphinium  is 
to  plant  it  alternately  in  a  line  with  the  old  and  far  too 
much  neglected  Gardener's  Garter.  When  thus  planted  to 
back  up  a  mixed  border  the  effect  of  the  Delphiniums  and  any 
light-foliagod  or  flowering  plant  is  very  charming.  Deliiliiu- 
iums  are,  of  course,  perfectly  hardy,  and  can  be  cultivated  in 
any  ordinary  garden  soil.  They  are  propagated  from  cuttings 
detached  from  the  stools  when  6  inches  high,  or  when  the 
stools  become  large  they  can  he  lifted  and  divided  like  any 
ordinary  herbaceous  plant.  The  ground  for  them  should  be 
rich,  open,  and  deep.     When  young  plants  are  planted  out  in 


spring  in  soils  where  slugs  abound  the  buds  or  crowns  are  apt 
to  be  devoured  by  them  in  winter ;  consequently  it  is  well, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  lift  them  and  lay  them  in  for  the 
winter  in  some  sandy  soil  in  the  reserve  ground,  where  they 
can  be  more  conveniently  seen  to.  This  is  only  necessary 
until  they  form  large  and  vigorous  stools.  It  is  well  to  lift 
them  every  two  or  three  years  and  thoroughly  work  the 
ground,  adding  some  leaf  mould  or  dung,  and  then  to  re-plant 
them.  This  is  best  done  about  the  time  the  crowns  begin  to 
move  in  early  spring.  In  favourable  seasons,  if  they  are  not 
allowed  to  seed,  they  generally  throw  up  a  second  crop  of  flowers 
late  in  the  season ;  and,  the  spikes  being  smaller  and  more 
twiggy,  they  are  then  most  valuable  for  cutting  as  well  as 
effective  in  the  borders.  There  are  now  a  great  many  varieties, 
and  the  following  are  among  the  most  useful  and  effective: 

Amabile. — Aznre  'olue,  changiug  to  rosy. lilac;  white  and 
orange  centre ;  height,  5  feet ;  spike,  18  inches,  producing  freely 
lateral  flower-spikes  on  very  strong  stems  ;  flowers  single,  very  large. 

Agamemnon. — Lavender-blue,  suffused  with  rose;  centre, 
white  and  orange  ;  flowers,  very  large  ;  3  feet. 

Argus. — Azure  blue,  strij^ed  and  tipped  with  rose;  double; 
densely  placed  on  spikes  ;  3  feet. 

Barlowii  perfection. — Very  rich  indigo-blue  and  crimson; 
flowers,  doable,  very  large,  densely  placed  on  large  spikes ;  2  feet. 

Beatsonii. — Violet,  with  reddish  centre ;  flowers,  very  double, 
produced  in  great  profusion ;  2  feet. 

Bicolor  grandiflorum. — Light  bine  ;  white  centre  ;  Z\  feet. 

C.  Glyn.— Very  bright  blue  ;  rosy-lilao  and  white  centre ;  SJ 
feet. 

Celestial. — This  is  a  grand  variety,  ultramarine  blue,  with 
velvety-brown  centre;  height,  5  feet,  producing  centre  spikes  18 
inches  long,  with  numerous  lateral  spikes  besides  ;  flowers,  large  and 
closely  set  on  spikes. 

Coronet. — Dark  blue,  with  purple  and  orange  centre ;  good 
habit ;  2  feet. 

rormosum,  and  its  varieties  Belladonna  and  liliaoium,  are  all 
most  effective,  and  should  be  in  every  collection  ;  2  to  3  feet. 

Gloire  de  St.  Maude. — Brilliant  blue ;  petals,  suffused  with 
crimson;  flowers,  extra  large,  produced  in  long  branching  spikes; 
3  feet. 

Grandiflorum  plenum. — Rich  dark  shining  blue;  flowers, 
double,  free  ;  a  continuous  bloomer. 

Hendersoni. — Brilliant  blue  ;  centre,  white  ;  flowers,  large, 
borne  in  great  profusion  for  months  in  succession ;  habit,  neat ; 
excellent  variety  for  beds  and  lines  :  2  feet. 

Hermann  Stenger. — Outer  petals,  bright  violet-blue;  centre 
petals,  rosy -pink,  large,  very  double  ;  4  feet. 

Jules  Bourgeois. — Cobalt  bine,  suffused  with  pink,  orange 
and  brown  centre  ;  stems,  freely  branched ;  3i  feet. 

Keteleeri. — A  very  distinct  and  beautiful  variety,  lavender.blue 
tinted  with  reddish-lilac ;  double  ;  produced  very  freely  on  dense 
spikes ;  3j  feet. 

La  Belle  Alliance. — Violet-blue ;  white  and  orange  centre ; 
flowers  very  large  ;  4  feet. 

liOuis    Figuier. — Rosy-violet    and    blue,   large,    semi-double ; 

3  feet. 

Madame  E.  Geney. — Reddish.purple,  tipped  with  blue  ;  centre 
blue  and  white  ;  4  feet. 

Madame  Henry  Jaootot. — Bright  azure.blue,  suffused  with 
delicate  pink  ;  4  feet. 

Magnificum. — Very  brilliant^blue ;  white  and  orange  centre  j 

4  feet. 

M.  le  Bihan. — Outer  petals  bright  blue,  inner  ones  rosy -purple  ; 
flower-spikes  18  inches  long,  with  many  lateral  spikes  besides  ;  flowers 
semi-double,  set  closely  in  the  spikes  like  a  Hyacinth  ;  3  J  feet. 

Nahamah.. — Dark  blue,  suffused  with  bronzy.crimson  ;  flowers 
large,  produced  in  immense  spikes  ;  3i  feet. 

Nudicaule. — Light  orange.red  ;  compact  habit,  1^  feet. 

Prince  of  Wales.— Azure  blue,  with  white  centre,  double; 
4  feet. 

Pulcherrimum. — Rich  shining  blue  ;  orange  and  white  centre  ; 
produced  on  spikes,  18  inches  long. 

Eanunculiflorum.— Rosy-lilac,  broadly  margined  with  cobalt 
blue,  very  double  ;  produced  on  long  branching  spikes  ;  3J  feet. 

Thiers. — Azure  blue  ;  centre,  white  ;  very  double  ;  2  feet. 
Numerous  other  varieties  might  be  included,  but  all  the  foregoing  are 
excellent,  and  anyone  who  will  cultivate  them  well  in  mixed  borders, 
or  as  back  lines,  will  agree  with  me  that  scarcely  any  other  class  of 
hardy  perennials  will  produce  so  effective  a  display  for  many  weeks, 
from  the  middle  of  June  onward  for  at  least  three  months. — "  The 
Gardener." 
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THE  NEW  LOBELIAS  OF  1875. 
As  I  have,  during  the  summer  now  drawing  to  a  close, 
continued  the  trials  of  the  new  varieties  of  Lobelia  Erinus 
sent  out  this  spring  by  some  of  our  principal  nurserymen, 
I  think  that  some  account  of  the  conclusions  I  have  come  to 
as  to  their  respective  merits,  after  a  careful  inspection  and 
comparison  of  half  a  dozen  plants  of  each  variety,  may  prove 
interesting  to  those  of  your  readers  who  devote  any  portion 
of  their  attention  to  this  pretty  and  ornamental  class  of 
plants.  Of  the  eleven  new  varieties  that  have  come  under 
my  notice  this  season,  I  received  five  from  Messrs.  E.  G. 
Henderson,  of  the  Wellington  Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood ; 
these  were  named  respectfully — Unique,  Brilliant  Improved, 
Defiance,  New  Colour,  and  White  Queen ;  one  from  Mr. 
Turner,  of  Slough,  named  Duchess  of  Edinburgh;  one  from 
the  Pine-apple  Nursery  Company,  named  pumila  magnifica ; 
one  from  Messrs.  Dixon,  of  Hackney,  named  Nivosa ;  one 
from  Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird,  of  Edinburgh,  named  Lady 
Maodonald ;  and  two  others  from  nurserymen  whose  names 
I  do  not  remember  at  present,  named  respectively  Birch's  Blue 
Queen  and  Kumsey's  Compacta  No.  1.  Henderson's  White 
Queen  is  of  erect  and  compact  habit  of  gi'owth,  but  is  a  poor 
grower  and  a  shy  bloomer,  with 
individually  small  pips,  leaving 
much  to  be  desired  for  a  perfect 
white  Lobelia.  Dixon's  Nivosa  is 
a  small,  poor,  and  utterly  worth- 
less variety.  Turner's  Duchess 
ot  Edinburgh,  to  which  a  first- 
c?ass  certificate  of  merit  was,  I 
believe,  granted  by  the  floral 
committee  of  the  Eoyal  Horti- 
cultural Society  when  it  was 
brought  before  it,  grown  in  pots 
(a  method  of  culture  which,  to 
my  mind,  can  never  give  a  really 
fair  idea  of  the  merits  of  any  Lo- 
belia), has,  with  me,  proved  also 
utterly  worthless,  being  of  weak 
and  sickly  habit  of  growth,  and 
ceasing  altogether  to  either 
bloom  or  grow  at  the  end  of  the 
first  month  after  being  planted 
out ;  the  individual  pips  also, 
even  when  produced,  being 
miserably  small  and  insignifi- 
cant. Henderson's  New  Colour 
I  consider  also  quite  worthless, 
being,  in  fact,  almost  identical 
with  Carter's  Charity  of  last 
year,  and  an  old  purplish-pink 
variety  sent  out  some  years  ago, 
I  think,  by  the  same  firm,  under 
the  name  of  Advancer,  and  long 
ago  discarded  as  not  worth  growing.  Henderson's  Unique  I 
consider  pale  and  worthless,  and  in  no  wise  deserving 
of  its  pretentious  appellation.  To  Henderson's  Defiance  the 
same  remarks  apply  as  to  the  last-named  variety;  it  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it.  Henderson's  Brilliant  Improved, 
I  consider  a  very  fine  variety,  producing  a  continuous 
succession  of  flowers  of  medium  size,  and  of  an  intense 
shade  of  blue ;  it  is  of  a  good  compact  habit  of  growth. 
Rumsey's  Compacta  No.  1,  seems  to  me  also  a  most  desirable 
and  valuable  variety,  being  exceedingly  compact  and  dwarf  in 
habit  of  growth,  and  a  continuous  bloomer ;  colour,  light  blue. 
Birch's  Blue  Queen  is  also  an  exceedingly  pretty  and  con- 
tinuous blooming  variety,  of  a  dwarf  and  compact  habit, 
covering  the  ground  well,  and  producing  flowers  of  a  lovely 
deep  shade  of  blue.  The  Pine-apple  Nursery  Company's 
pumila  magnifica  was  exceedingly  beautiful  for  the  first  two 
months  of  the  season,  being  of  compact,  but  considerably 
taller,  habit  of  growth  than  either  of  the  two  last-named 
varieties,  and  the  colour  of  its  bloom  being  of  a  fine  deep 
shade.  It  is,  unfortunately,  however,  not  sufficiently  con- 
tinuous in  the  production  of  its  blooms,  or  it  might  otherwise 
be  pronounced  a  first-class  variety.  For  the  early  season, 
however,  it  is  most  decidedly  an  acquisition.    Messrs.  Downie 


&  Laird's  Lady  Macdonald  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
Lobelias  I  have  ever  seen,  being  similar  to  the  old  and 
once  much-admired  L.  Paxtoni,  but  with  flowers  at  least  twice 
the  size  of  that  variety.  It  is  also  of  excellent  constitution 
and  free  growth ,  without  being  in  the  least  coarse  or  straggling  ; 
it  is  also  very  fairly  continuous  in  the  production  of  its  blooms. 
This  variety  is  somewhat  difiicult  to  propagate.  I  still  consider 
Henderson's  Lustrous  the  best  Lobelia  for  general  bedding 
purposes;  Mazarine  Gem,  of  the  same  firm,  the  most  beautiful 
in  colour ;  and  Dixon's  Nivosa  the  best  white  yet  sent  out. 
Belgrove,  Qiteensfoivn,  Corli.  W.  E.  Gdmbleton. 


Aralia  cauescens  (japonica,  Hort.).    See  p.  213, 


THE  CALCEOLARIA  DISEASE. 
I  PiND  that  Calceolarias  have  sufiiered  more  during  the  present 
season  from  disease  than  they  have  done  during  any  previous 
year,  which  is  somewhat  surprising  considering  the  long- 
continued  rains  and  sunless  days  that  were  experienced  during 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  which  was  unusually  congenial 
to  the  natural  requirements  of  these  plants,  and  tended  to 
foster  in  them  a  luxuriance  of  growth  which  gave  promise  of 
a  profuse  display  of  blossom 
throughout  the  season.  Up  to 
the  time  when  the  blooms  began 
to  expand  I  had  never  seen  the 
plants  in  better  condition  ;  but, 
just  at  that  time,  the  disease 
unexpectedly  manifested  itself  so 
virulently  that  within  ten  days 
whole  beds  were  completely 
destroyed  by  it,  and  all,  except 
C.  amplexicaulis,  which  appeared 
better  able  to  resist  its  attacks 
than  the  others,  became  more 
or  less  affected  ;  mine,  too,  is  no 
isolated  case,  as  I  hear  com- 
plaints of  the  same  character 
from  all  quarters,  and  have 
witnessed  its  ravages  alike  in 
high  and  low  situations,  and  in 
light  and  heavy  soils.  Nor  does 
fresh  or  newly-broken-up  ground 
afford  any  security,  so  predis- 
posed is  the  plant  to  the  disease, 
which  attacks  it  at  the 
collar,  and  kills  an  inch  or  so  of 
the  stem,  whilst  both  root  and 
top  are  often  fresh  and  healthy- 
looking.  These  are  facts  patent 
to  most  gardeners,  and,  perhaps, 
the  best  service  we  can  render 
one  another  is  to  record  indi- 
vidual experiences,  with  the 
view  of  discovering  some  preventive,  which,  whether  the 
disease  be  the  result  of  atmospheric  or  fungoid  action,  or 
purely  constitutional,  may  be  effective  in  obviating  such 
wholesale  destruction  in  future.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
the  most  generous  cultivation  and  varied  expedients  have 
wholly  failed  to  check  its  progress;  nevertheless,  there  are  not 
wanting  those  who  ignore  the  existence  of  disease  in  the 
Calceolaria  altogether,  and  attribute  its  failure  entirely  to 
unskilful  cultivation,  such  as  pot-bound  plants,  "coddling," 
improper  soil,  &c.  With  such  opinions  I  cannot  agree  ; 
although  bad  treatment  would  doubtless  tend  to  induce 
enfeebled  development.  I  have  brought  up  my  plants  hardily, 
wintering  them  upon  beds  of  soil  under  frames,  and,  after 
re-planting  them  in  spring,  planted  them  finally  in  beds,  with 
large  balls.  I  have  watered  them  well,  and  mulched  with  well- 
rotted  manure,  and,  after  giving  every  attention  to  their 
after-treatment,  the  disease  has  not  been  in  the  slightest 
degree  retarded.  I  am,  therefore,  persuaded  that  unskilful 
cultivation  is  not  the  primary  cause  of  the  failure.  Years 
ago,  when  disease  was  unknown  amongst  Calceolarias,  I 
have  received  hampers  of  plants,  without  any  re-planting 
in  spring,  but  merely  lifted  from  the  beds  as  they  were 
inserted  an  inch  apart,  and,  after  a  long  journey  in  May, 
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simply  planted  at  ouce  iu  the  beds  which  they  were  to 
occupy,  and  all  have  done  well  without  manifesting  the 
slightest  symptoms  of  ill  health.  I  mention  this  to  show 
that  there  is  but  little  connection  between  bad  cultivation  and 
the  disease.  In  fact,  I  have  frequeutly  observed  Calceolarias 
to  be  most  severely  attacked  under  the  highest  systems  of 
culture;  and  all  that  is  at  present  kuowu  respecting  this 
mysterious  disease  is  that  the  Calceolaria  is  liable  to  become 
attacked  at  a  certain  stage  of  development.  The  tissues 
become  affected,  and  the  plant  consequently  withers  from 
sheer  want  of  sustenance.  It  is,  therefore,  better  iu  most  cases 
to  abandoQ  their  culture  altogether,  as,  just  when  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  flosver  garden  is  at  its  best,  gaps  are  apt 
to  occur  that  cannot  be  tilled  up,  and,  what  with  golden-leaved 
Pelargoniums,  Feverfew,  and  the  many  hues  of  yellow  that 
exist  iu  our  border  plants,  we  want  at  the  most  but  a  very 
limited  use  of  yellow  bloomiug  plants.  Among  the  latter  the 
best  is  the  Viola,  which  is  more  to  be  depeuded  upon  for  con- 
tinuation of  bloom  than  the  Calceolaria,  whilst  the  Tagetcs  also 
offers  several  most  effective  shades;  and,  until  some  remedy 
has  been  discovered  for  the  dissase,  which  year  after  year  robs 
us  of  our  Calceolarias,  it  is  almost  better  to  discontinue  the 
culture  of  the  latter  and  place  our  reliance  upon  plants  of 
a  more  trustworthy  character.  George  Westlind. 

Witlci/  Cuurt. 


liychnis  Senno  striata. — This  is  very  much  superior  to  its 
assooiatesL.  fult^ens  and  L.  Haageana.  It  was  in  fall  bloom  in  July 
and  ablate  with  it3  superb  blooms,  which  are  over  2  inches  in  dia. 
meter,  some  of  them  being  of  a  rich  salmon  colour  and  others  of  a 
darker  shade  of  red.  The  plant  itself  is  2  feet  in  height.  It  produces 
a  fair  quantity  of  seed,  which  comes  up  freely  if  sown  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  would  probably  do  the  same  in  the  open  ground.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  perennials  that  flower  the  first  year,  though  it  does 
not  show  what  it  really  is  till  the  third  season.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
great  favourite  in  the  smaller  gardens  iu  Japan,  whence  it  came. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  how  its  name  originated  ? — G.  F. 

Lemon-scented  Verbena  (Aloysia  citriodora).— This  little 
shrub,  favourite  though  it  be,  is  seldom  seen  in  good  condition.  Whsu 
confined  in  a  pot  it  has  generally  a  sickly  aspect,  but  when  planted 
out  it  becomes  a  large  bush  or  forms  a  handsome  pillar  plant.  Iu  the 
kitchen  garden  here,  against  a  south  wall,  I  have  two  plants  of  it  that 
are  10  feet  in  height  and  at  least  3  yards  in  width,  and  the  quantities 
of  spray  which  they  yield  for  mixing  with  cut  flowers  is  surprising. 
The  only  care  which  they  require  is  protection  from  frost  in 
winter,  and  to  effect  this  they  are  usually  uu-nailed  early  in  Novem- 
ber ;  the  bnanches  are  then  tied  into  bundles  and  enveloped  thickly 
in  hay.bands ;  upon  these  is  also  put  an  outer  covering  of  straw, 
which  keeps  all  dry,  their  base  being  covered  with  coal  ashes. 
When  all  danger  from  frost  is  over  in  spring  the  covering  is  removed, 
the  branches  are  spread  out,  and  as  so  in  as  growth  commences  all  dead 
wood  is  removed,  the  main  branches  being  re-fastened  to  the  wall; 
they  require  no  summer  training,  their  young  growth  being  contin- 
ually cut  off  for  the  many  purposes  of  decoration  to  which  they  are 
applied,  and  to  which  they  are  so  well  adapted.— J.  Groom,  Heiiham 
Hall. 
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Variegated  Jacob's  Ladder  (Polemonium  coeruleum  variegatum).— 
Thi.s  has  been  one  of  our  beat  plants  for  ediriaf,'8  to  Ijorders  aud  beds  this 
season,  jet,  singular  to  say,  it  is  seldom  used  in  tliat  way  in  this  part  of  Scot- 
land. It  is  perfectly  hardy,  aud  may  be  propasatod  without  trouble,  though 
it  strikes  root  but  slowly. — B. 

The  Fruiting  Duckweed  (Nertera  depressa).— This  was  the  most  effec- 
tive plant  in  a  collection  of  Alpines  exhibited  last  week  at  a  flower  show  iu 
the  south  of  Scotland;  aud,  amongst  the  Duckweeds  showu,  the  finest  plant 
was  one  that  had  l)een  crown  in  a  cool  condition,  and  that  had  been  kept 
continually  in  a  moist  atmosphere.— R.  P.  B. 

Tritoma  Uvaria.— Two  large  beds  of  this  plant  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens,  at  Chiswick,  are  just  now  masses  of  brilhant  scarlet  flower  spikes, 
which,  when  looked  at  from  a  distance,  are  most  otieotivo.  For  largo  beds, 
such  as  may  be  seen  at  the  Crystal  Pal.ace,  or  for  associating  with  clumps  of 
Pampas  Grass,  this  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  autumn-blonming  plants.— B. 

Finely-flowered  Lilium  auratum.— There  may  now  be  seen  in  the  garden 
of  Mr,  (}.  A.  Partridge,  of  Westgate  Street,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  a  plant  of  this 
Lily,  of  which  any  cultivator  may  justly  bo  proud.  It  bears  no  fewer  than 
fifty  spikes  of  bloom,  and  is  considered  to  bo  the  finest  specimen  of  this  plant 
■which  has  been  produced  in  this  part  of  the  country.— Petee  Gbieve,  Culf'onl 

Campanula  carpatica  as  a  Bedding  Plant.— I  am  o!  opinion  that  this 
Ilairbeir  will  prove  to  be  a  good  bedding  plant.  Has  anyone  tried  it  in  that 
way  ?— R.  P.  B. 


THE  IMPERIAL  GARDENS  OF  SOHONBRUNN. 
TuE  creation  of  ornamental  gardens  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
aud,  iu  fact,  throughout  the  world,  is  becoming  a  matter  of 
almost  daily  oocurrence.  Not  only  are  private  gardens,  of 
great  importance  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  being  formed 
successfully  or  otherwise,  but  also  public  parks  and  gardens 
of  great  extent ;  and  this  is  calling  into  requisition  the  highest 
talent  at  command  in  that  department  of  horticultural  art,  but 
the  call  is  not  always  responded  to  as  successfully  as  might  be 
desired.  This  arises,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  losing 
sight  of  the  main  and  fundamental  principles  which  should 
always  govern  this,  as  well  as  every  other  branch  of  decorative 
art,  if  success  is  to  be  achieved  with  anything  like  certainty. 
Many  practitioners  of  landscape  gardening,  whether  of  the 
palatial  or  sylvan  character,  are  led  astray  by  partial  and  evaiies- 
cent  fashions.  In  palatial  or  semi-architectural  gardening,  for 
instance,  the  too  frequent  introduction  of  encaustic  tiles  and 
coloured  gravels  about  terraces  and  elsewhere  has  been  carried 
to  excess  ;  while,  in  sylvan,  or  pure  landscape  gardening,  the 
[ilanting  of  belts  and  masses  of  the  "  last  new  things  "  in  the 
way  of  shrubs  and  trees  is  often  practised  to  the  exclusion  of 
better-disposed  plantations  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  well-known 
excellence,  and  to  the  neglect  of  proved  trees  in  favourable 
positions,  where  they  would  have  a  chance  of  becoming,  in  duo 
course,  noble  specimens  of  their  respective  kinds.  Sometimes, 
too,  the  palatial  style,  with  its  balustrades,  aud  statuary,  and 
cropped  trees,  is  very  unskilfully  treated.  The  simplicity  and 
breadth  of  the  best  old  gardens,  both  English  and  foreign,  is, 
in  short,  not  sufficiently  studied.  Most  of  these  were  created 
by  great  artists,  who  were  not  only  sedulous  students  of  the 
grandest  effects  capable  of  being  produced  by  well  selected  trees, 
planted  with  a  view  to  artistic  effect,  but  they  were  frequeutly 
architects  of  high  repute,  and  more  or  less  skilled  in  sculpture. 
When  decorative  gardening  was  entrusted  to  such  men,  it  is 
not  at  all  surprising  what  masterpieces  of  various  kinds 
were  the  result.  The  Royal  and  princely  gardens  of  Conti- 
nental Europe  furnish  models  of  the  geometrical  style, 
which  cannot  be  over-rated.  It  is  not  desirable,  nor 
would  it  be  tolerated,  that  slavish  copies  or  reproductions 
of  these  should  be  attempted ;  but  the  secret  of  the  general 
grandeur  of  aspect  and  completeness  of  artistic  composition, 
which  they  possess,  should  be  carefully  looked  for,  and,  with 
diligent  study,  will  generally  be  found.  To  the  series  of  such 
models  for  study  already  published  in  The  Garden,  a  portion  of 
the  gardens  of  the  Chateau  of  Schonbrunn  is  now  added. 
Cropped  masses  of  trees  serve  as  grand  walls  of  verdure,  in  which 
niches  are  cut  for  statuary ;  and  one  of  these  artificial  avenues, 
that  represented  in  the  illustration,  leads  to  the  beautiful 
spring  Schone  Brunneu,  from  which  the  name  of  the  original 
castle  was  derived.  The  spring  is  now  enclosed  iu  an  ela- 
borately-wrought marble  framework,  and  the  centre  of  the 
basin  is  decorated  with  statuary  after  the  manner  of  Ver- 
sailles. The  gloriette,  a  temple  displaying  a  fine  colonnade, 
is  seen  in  the  distance  rising  above  several  lofty  walls  of 
foliage,  iu  front  of  each  of  which  are  shrubs  of  lower  stature, 
which  are  left  to  assume  their  natural  growth ;  and  the 
contrast  between  the  trimmed  and  untrimmcd  forms  is  far 
from  displeasing.  The  magnificent  gardens  attached  to  the 
Ch;Ueau  Schonbrunn,  from  the  great  height  of  the  vast  walls 
of  verdure  above  alluded  to,  the  profusion  of  statuary,  and 
other  decorative  objects,  so  placed  as  to  produce  the  best 
possible  effect,  form  grand  models  of  the  formal  style  of  treat- 
ment ;  and  are  well  worthy  of  the  careful  study  and  earnest 
attention  of  every  practitioner  of  the  art  of  decorative  gardening 
on  a  large  scale.  H.  N.  H. 


Primulas  in  the  mixed  border. — The  Primulas  which  have 
done  best  with  me  in  the  open  border  are  perhaps  the  following  :— 
the  double  form  of  P.  acaulis,  in  variety  (the  wild  garden  is  full  of 
the  different  coloured  single  ones,from  deep  reddish-purple  to  white)  ; 
P.  cortnsoides,  P.  cortusoiJes  amcena,  and  its  lilac  and  white 
varieties;  P.  viscosa,  and  its  relative  P.  nivalis;  P.  luteola,  a  tall 
handsome  yellow  Primula ;  P.  involuorata,  in  a  moist  border ;  P. 
Murotiaua,  a  pretty  little  purple  one  ;  and  the  handsome  P.  purpurea, 
at  the  foot  of  a  large  stone.  I  have  also  P.  Munroi ;  but  it  is  almost 
identical  with  P.  involuorata.  All  these  Primulas  I  have  found 
thrive  freely  in  the  open  border  under  a  north  wall. — OxoN. 
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THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

LORD  BUTE'S  VINEYARD  AT  CASTLE  COOH. 
An  account  of  the  planting  of  this  Vineyard,  as  an  experiment 
in  growing  Grapes  for  wine-making,  appeared  about  the 
middle  of  last  mouth  in  The  Gardek  (see  p.  126).  Since  then, 
opmions  adverse  to  the  undertaking  have  been  expressed 
condemning  the  climate  of  South  Wales,  and  predicting  that 
the  experiment  will  prove  a  failure.  One  writer  says—"  The 
climate  of  South  Wales  has  too  little  summer-heat  to  ripen  the 
Grapes  as  thoroughly  as  is  necessary  for  good  wine,"  and 
"  lanients  that  the  experiment  has  been  instituted  in  such  a 
locality."  The  other  writer,  in  passing  judgment  on  the  Vine- 
yard, says—"  I  cannot  help  saying  that  the  scheme  will  end  in 
complete  failure  in  so  murky  and  cold  an  atmosphere  as  that  of 
Glamorgan."  From  these  opinions  I  differ  entirely.  As  to  the 
Vale  of  Glamorgan,  Carlyle  says :— "  It  is  pleasant  and  fruitful, 
kind  to  the  native,  and  interesting  to  the  visitor — a  waving 
grassy  region,  cut  with  innumerable  ragged  lanes,  dotted  with 
ruinous  castles  an  d  grey  sleepy  churches,  with  their  Ivy  and  their 
daws— for  Ivy  everywhere  abounds,  and  generally  a  rankf  ragrant 
vegetation  clothes  all  things,  hanging  in  rude  many-coloured 
festoons, and  fringed  odoriferous  tapestries,  on  your  right  and  ou 
your  left,  in  every  lane.  It  is  a  country  kinder  to  the  sluggard 
husbandman  than  any  I  have  ever  seen  ;  for  it  lies  all  on  lime- 
stone, needs  no  draining ;  the  soil  everywhere  is  of  good  depth, 
and  of  the  finest  quality,  and  will  produce  good  crops  with  the 
most  imperfect  tilling."  The  2,000  Vines  planted  (in  the 
region  thus  described)  on  the  29th  of  March  last,  have  broken 
well,  considering  the  long  journey  which  they  had  from  France, 
and  the  time  during  which  they  were  out  of  the  ground. 
Most  of  them  have  grown  to  the  top  of  the  stakes,  and  they 
look  strong  and  healthy  ;  many  of  them  showed  two  bunches 
of  Grapes,  which  were  taken  off  during  the  operation  of  tying. 
I  feel  quite  satisfied  with  the  progress  they  have  made  this 
season,  so  far  as  growth  is  concerned,  and  that  is  all  I 
can  say  at  present  respecting  them.  I  propagated  2,000 
Vines  this  spring  from  eyes  saved  from  the  prunings. 
They  are  in  robust  health,  about  3  feet  high,  and  I  pur- 
pose planting  them  this  autumn,  or  probably  next  spi-ing. 
I  may  here  mention  that,  through  some  typographical  error, 
the  varieties  of  Grapes  planted  at  Castle  Coch  were  wrongly 
named.  The  black  Grape  used  there  is  Gamais  Noir,  and 
the  white  one  Le  Miel  Blanc.  Mr.  Fenn,  of  Woodstock, 
writmg  to  me,  the  other  day,  says — "  With  myself  there  can 
be  no  question  but  that  good  home-made  Grape  wine  can  be 
manufactured  in  England  now  as  well  as  in  former  times." 
a  statement  with  which  I  entirely  agree.  Indeed,  I  purpose 
making  a  quantity  of  wine  this  season  from  Grapes  grown  on 
the  castle  wall  here.  The  Vines  which  were  planted  some 
sis  or  seven  year  ago  are  now  bearing  heavy  crops  of  tolerably 
good-sized  Grapes,  which  have  ripened  very  well  during  the 
last  two  years.  The  portion  of  the  wall  on  which  they  are 
growing  is  about  a  hundred  yards  in  length.  It  is  trellised 
with  galvanised  wire,  fixed  horizontally,  for  a  height  of  more 
than  21  feet  from  the  ground,  and  a  great  many  of  the 
Vines  have  grown  to  the  top  of  the  trellis,  which  is  covered 
from  top  to  bottom  with  branches  and  leaves.  The  variety 
principally  grown  is  Royal  Muscadine ;  but  a  great  many 
others  were  planted,  perhaps  by  way  of  experiment,  or  simply 
to  cover  the  wall  till  the  others  (Royal  Muscadine)  grew 
larger.  Among  those  were  Black  Hamburgh,  Lady  Downe's 
Seedling,  Black  Alicante,  Mrs.  Pince,  and  Trentham  Black. 
Black  Hamburgh  fruits  freely,  but  does  not  ripen  well ;  and  I 
may  say  the  others  have  been  failures,  with  the  exception  of 
Trentham  Black,  which  fruits  freely  and  ripens  well.  It  has  a 
strong  constitution,  and  the  leaves,  which  resemble  some  of 
the  French  sorts  in  texture,  stand  longer  green,  and  look 
healthier  than  those  of  any  of  the  others.  The  Vines  are 
planted  in  raised  beds,  surrounded  by  a  stone  curb,  some  2  feet 
above  the  ^  ordinary  ground  level,  and  they  have  no  great 
body  of  soil  to  grow  in.  Therefore  they  have  to  be  often  well- 
watered  in  dry  weather  during  the  summer.  For  this  purpose, 
the  water  is  laid  on  close  to  the  border,  which  can  be  watered 
by  a  man  with  a  hose  in  a  short  time.  I  planted  a  number  of 
Chasselas  de  Foutainebleau  on  the  wall  here  this  spring,  and  I 
purpose  planting  a  great  many  more  when  the  operations 


connected  with  building  the  castle  are  finished.  The  Vine 
wall  which  is  much  higher  than  the  part  trellised,  supports  a 
corridor  leading  from  the  old  to  the  new  tower,  and  other 
parts  of  the  castle.  It  faces  the  town,  and  has  a  fine  appearance 
from  the  adjacent  streets,  covered-  as  it  is  with  Vines.  The 
only  treatment  these  Vines  have  received  since  planting  is 
pruning  in  winter  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  all  off,  tying  them 
in  their  proper  places,  and  forking  some  manure  into  the  border. 
The  summer  treatment  consists  chiefly  in  tying  in  the  young 
shoots,  and  stopping  laterals  as  they  appear,  removing  a 
number  of  the  branches,  and  thinning  the  berries  in  the 
bunches  left  for  a  crop,  and  watering  according  to  the  state  of 
the  weather.  A.  Peitigbew. 

Ganliff  Castle. 


THE  NUT  WEEVIL. 
(balauinus  nuctjm.) 
The  Hazel  Nut  crop  often  suffers  severely  from  this  small 
weevil ;  but,  so  far  as  our  observation  has  gone,  it  has  suffered 
less  from  it  this  season  than  usual.  The  insect  is  a  handsome, 
fawn-coloured,  pubescent  beetle,  with  a  most  delicate,  long,  hair- 
like,  curved  beak,  as  shown  in  our  engraving.  This  beak  looks 
as  if  it  were  intended  to  allow  the  insect  to  feed  on  the  inside 
of  the  Nuts,  and  no  doubt  it  so  uses  it,  but  that  is  not  its 
most  important  function.  The  mischief  to  the  Nuts  is  done 
by  the  grtibs,  not  by  the  perfect  insects  ;  it  is  they  that  make 
the  wormy  or  worm-eaten  Nuts  so  disappointing  and  distasteful 
to  the  youthful  fruit  consumer,  and  the  snout  is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  the  egg  to  be  placed  inside  the  young 
Nut.  At  the  end  of  this  slender  proboscis  are  a  pair  of 
minute  jaws,  with  which  the  female  easily  pierces  a  tiny  hole 
through  the  skin  of  the  Nut  while  in  its  soft  and  tender 
state,  about  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June.  In  this 
she  deposits  an  egg,  and  about  eight  days  afterwards  the 
young  grub  is  hatched.  It  is  white,  without  eyes  or  legs,  but 
with  very  well-developed  jaws,  with  which  it  gnaws  away  at 
the  interior  of  the  kernel  until  it  is  consumed.  This  occupies 
a  considerable  time,  for  it  is  very  small  at  first,  and  as  it  grows  so 
does  the  fruit ;  but,  about  the  middle  of  August,  it  has  reached  its 
full  development,  and  has  eaten  up  all  its  provisions.  It  then  sets 
to  work  to  get  out  of  the  shell  in  which  it  has  lived  so  long.  It 
could  not  get  out  at  the  hole  by  which  it  came  in  as  an  egg  ;  that 
is  a  great  deal  too  small,  and  besides,  by  the  growth  of  the  fruit, 
it  has  become  quite  filled  up  ;  not,  perhaps,  wholly  obliterated 
beyond  detection,  for,  by  the  help  of  a  lens,  the  tiny  soar  may, 
no  doubt,  be  made  out,  but  that  is  all.  However,  the  grub's 
jaws  are  equal  to  the  occasion.  It  begins  work  on  the  hard 
shell,  and  soon  gnaws  a  small  round  hole  in  it ;  it  is,  however, 
not  half  the  size  of  its  body,  and  one  would  think  it  could  never 
pass  through  it.  There  is  nothing,  indeed,  to  hinder  its  making 
the  hole  larger,  if  it  chose ;  but  it  does  not — it  finds  it  suffi- 
cient. Its  iiead  can  pass  through,  and,  where  this  is  the  case, 
its  body,  being  soft  and  compressible,  can  follow ;  it  goes 
through  like  a  leech.  As  soon  as  it  has  passed  out,  it  makes 
its  way,  or  allows  itself  to  fall,  to  the  ground,  if  the  Nut  is  still 
attached  to  the  tree ;  but  when  nearly  consumed,  the  Nuts 
usually  drop  off,  so  that  the  grub  has  not  far  to  seek  the  ground, 
into  which  it  makes  its  way  to  pass  through  the  chrysalis  state. 
It  then  lies  in  a  torpid  state  all  through  the  winter,  until  the 
return  of  May,  when  it  undergoes  its  change,  and  emerges  as 
the  perfect  insect.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that,  if  wo 
seek  in  the  ground  for  them  while  so  awaiting  their  metamor- 
phosis, a  hundred  to  one  we  shall  not  find  them,  although  they 
may  be  in  dozens  in  the  soil  we  are  examining.  Theydo  not  go  to 
their  repose  naked  and  bare,  exposed  to  the  evil  effects  of  damp, 
or  the  still  more  dangerous  onslaughts  of  prowling  carnivorous 
insects  ;  but  Nature  does  not  enclose  them  in  a  hard  shining 
case,  like  the  chrysalis  of  some  moths  ;  nor  do  they,  like  a  moth, 
spin  a  silken  cocoon  from  a  glue  supplied  from  the  mouth  by 
special  glands — and  yet  they  seem  to  be  provided  with  something 
analogous  to  this  glue.  Whether  from  its  mouth,  or  from  the 
general  surface  of  its  body — probably  the  former — a  copious 
flow  of  liquid  exudes,  to  which  the  particles  of  earth  ai-ound  the 
grub  adhere  ;  and,  as  it  keeps  twisting  and  turning  and  moving 
about,  it  gradually  becomes  enveloped  in  a  sort  of  earthen 
sheath,  and,  as  the  glue  still  flows,  it  is  impacted  on  to  the 
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inner  surface  of  the  case  tlius  formed,  until  it  is  like  a  smooth, 
hard,  finely-plastered,  impervious  wall.  Outside  we  see  only 
little  pellets  of  earth ;  but,  if  we  crush  these,  we  soon  find 
that  many  of  them  are  the  cases  in  which  the  grub  of  this 
beetle  is  passing  the  winter  previous  to  its  transformation 
in  the  following  spring.  This  ti'ansformation  is  achieved 
by  degrees,  its  body  gradually  assuming  the  form  of  the 
perfect  beetle.  The  glue  which  holds  together  the  case 
seems  not  to  melt  in  water,  so  that  the  insect  is  kept 
dry,  however  wet  the  weather  may  be.  As  the  Nuts  that  are 
attacked  by  this  weevil  usually  drop  off  a  little  before  they 
would  have  been  ripe,  we  are  not  so  much  exposed  to  the 
annoyance  of  cracking  worm-eaten  Nuts,  as  would  otherwise 
be  the  case,  but  some  still  remain,  and  that  is  usually  where 
only  one  or  two  worm-eaten  Nuts  are  growing  amongst  a 
cluster  of  others  that  have  not  been  attacked.  During  some 
years  an  immense  amount  of  injury  to  the  Nut  crop  is  done  by 
these  insects.  The  female  only  places  one  egg  in  each  Nut,  so 
it  is  obvious  that  she  must  go  over  a  great  many  to  deposit  all 
her  store,  and,  of  course,  it  is  those  that  are  nearest  each  other, 
and  close  at  hand,  that  are  selected  by  her.  This  explains  why 
almost  all  the  Nuts  on  one  tree  are  sometimes  wormy  when  those 
on  another  are  left  untouched.  Of  course,  after  the  eggs  have 
been  laid,  and  the  grubs  are  at  work,  nothing  can  be  done  by 
way  of  cure  or  prevention.  We  can  do  something,  however,  to 
diminish  their  number  next  year.  If  we  seize  the  critical 
period  when  the  worm-attacked  Nuts  are  dropping  from  the 
tree,  in  August,  and,  before  the  grubs  have  come  out  of 
them,  collect   and  burn  them,  we   shall  certainly  reduce  the 


Nat  Weevil  (BalanLnus  nucum). 


numbers  of  the  parent  stock  from  which  next  year's  progeny 
would  have  sprung.  The  male  weevil  is  very  like  the  female, 
only  a  little  smaller  and  with  a  shoi'ter  snout ;  this  possession 
of  such  a  snout  equally  with  the  female  shows  that  the  sole 
purpose  of  that  organ  is  not  for  getting  access  for  the  eggs  to 
the  Nuts.  There  arc  a  number  of  different  species  of  this 
genus  very  like  each  other,  which  attack  different  plants.  One, 
common  in  England,  attacks  the  Acorn,  another  the  Cherry, 
and  so  on.  A.  M. 


TRANSPLANTING  FRUIT  TREES. 
There  are  few  individualg  engaged  in  gardeniDg  or  other  rural 
purauita  who  need  to  be  told  that  the  proper  season  for  pl.anting 
deoidnons  trees  and  shruba,  including  our  hardy  fruits,  is  Irom  the 
time  of  the  leaf-fall  until  that  in  which  the  buds  are  about  to  swell 
in  spring.  Yet  from  what  we  frequently  see  in  practice,  it  would 
appear  that  comparatively  little  account  is  taken  of  the  very  great 
difference  resulting  from  early  autumn  versus  spring  planting,  more 
especially  as  regards  fruit-trees.  How  often  do  we  find — even  where 
a  system  more  in  accordance  with  intelligent  observation  might  have 
been  expected — the  planting  or  removal  of  fruit  trees  deferred  until 
long  after  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  very  frequently  till 
the  buds  have  begun  to  swell  I  And  yet,  even  in  the  case  of  small 
trees  of  the  size  usually  procurable  from  the  nurseries  where  their 
removal  is  thus  delayed,  they  generally  make  so  little  growth  the 
following  summer  that  a  season  may  be  looked  upon  as  lost,  and 
frequently  the  effects  of  this  late  removal  may  be  traced  in  the 
second  year.  If  the  trees  to  be  transferred  are  large,  and  more 
especially  i£  they  have  been  long  in  the  place  whence  they  are 
to  be  removed,  and  are  transplanted  without  any  preparation  in  the 
shape  of    cutting-baok  the  strongest  roots  the  year  previous,  the 


consequences  of  late  planting  are  generally  such  that  many  die 
outright,  or  linger  for  years  in  a  debilitated,  sickly  condition  making 
little  growth,  and  each  succeeding  year  are  a  prey  to  red-spider  and 
other  insect  pests.  By  means  of  experiments  made  many  years  ago 
in  root-pruning,  at  different  periods  of  the  dormant  season,  I  saw 
fully  the  effects  of  cutting  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  that  were  in  a 
strong.growing  state,  and  that  had  been  undisturbed  for  some  years. 
Strong-growing  young  trees  of  the  Bedfordshire  Foundling  and 
Alfriston  Apples,  when  moderately  root-pruned  the  first  day  in 
March,  did  not  make  shoots  an  inch  long  during  tho  following 
summer,  and  were  so  weak  as  not  to  set  a  single  fruit-bud.  Tho 
nest  year  they  were  a  little  better,  but  it  was  not  until  tho 
fourth  season  that  they  formed  fruit.buds  in  sufficient  quantities, 
and  every  summer  would  have  been  devoured  with  red-spider,  had 
they  not  been  well  syringed  with  a  Eolation  of  Gishurst ;  whereas 
trees  in  a  similar  condition  as  to  growth  in  every  way,  and  alike 
operated  upon  early  in  September,  formed  numbers  of  bloom-buds 
the  same  antumn,  and  were  completely  studded  with  fruit. spurs  tho 
season  after.  This  early  root-pruning  was  proportionately  more 
satisfactory  than  when  carried  out  in  winter  between  the  times  above 
mentioned.  This,  and  subsequent  practice  of  a  similar  chai-acter, 
convinced  me  that  whatever  has  to  be  done  that  will  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  roots  of  fruit  trees,  either  by  removal  or  root- 
pruning  to  induce  fruitfulness,  should  be  carried  out  early  in  the 
autumu.  Since  then  I  have  transplanted  quantities  of  Pears,  Apples, 
Plums,  Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  also  large  Gooseberry  and 
Currant  bushes  as  early  in  the  antumn  as  the  wood  was  fully  ripe 
and  just  as  the  leaves  began  to  show  signs  of  falling,  always  with 
the  best  results.  Apples  and  Pears  that  have  been  a  dozen  years 
planted  without  removal,  if  prepared  a  year  before  by  cutting  all  the 
strong  roots  to  within  4  ft.  of  the  stem,  and  which  are  removed 
thus  early,  whilst  there  is  yet  time  for  them  to  make  a  little  root, 
will  frequently  bear  some  fruit  the  following  summer,  and  pi'oduce  a 
full  crop  the  ensuing  year.  If  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  removed  with 
care  and  all  their  roots  are,  so  far  as  possible,  preserved,  which  can 
easily  be  done  where  they  have  not  to  be  taken  far,  as  iu  the  case  of 
a  wall  that  may  happen  to  become  overcrowded  with  young  trees 
that  require  thinning  out — these  if  moved  whilst  yet  retaining  their 
leaves,  and  well  watered,  will  often  bear  a  fair  amount  of  fruit 
the  following  season.  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  especially  the 
latter,  will  bear  plentifully  the  next  summer,  if  moved  early  in  tho 
season,  even  if  the  trees  are  large,  provided  they  are  not  old  and 
beginning  to  wear  out.  I  should  strongly  recommend  all  who  have 
fruit  trees  to  remove,  or  who  are  contemplating  fresh  plantations 
of  young  fruits,  to  at  once  set  about  preparing  for  them,  as  when 
the  work  is  done  early  it  is  more  satisfactory  every  waj',  inasmuch 
as  there  is  more  assurance  of  success,  with  less  time  to  wait  for 
a  crop. — T.  Baines,  in  the  "  Florist," 


ERUIT  TREES  AS  ORNAMENTS  IN  SMALL 
GARDENS. 
CoNsiDEKiNa  the  beauty  and  profusion  of  tho  blossoms  of  such  fruit 
trees  as  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  it  seems  strange  that 
they  are  so  seldom  planted  for  their  beauty  chiefly.  Take  the  Apple 
alone — what  ornamental  tree  can  match  the  infinite  variety  of  colour 
and  size  of  its  blossoms  ?  They  exhibit  such  a  profusion  of  vivid 
pinks  as  can  hardly  be  found  elsewhere  in  Nature.  And  what  lovely 
rosettes  the  clustered  masses  make  !  One  of  the  prettiest  table 
decorations  may  be  made  with  Apple  blossom  and  foliage  only. 
And  there  is  the  white  bloom  of  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries — one 
of  the  most  lovely  sights  in  Nature's  full  storehouse  of  beauty. 
The  habits  of  the  trees,  the  form,  size,  and  colour  of  their  leaves, 
and  the  beauty  of  their  fruit,  almost  equal  the  beauty  of  their 
blossoms ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  highly  ornameatal  character  of 
fruit  trees,  we  are  constantly  meeting  with  Planes,  Sycamores, 
Laburnums,  Thorns,  Birches,  Oaks,  Hazels,  and  many  other  trees  and 
shrubs,  such  as  Lilacs,  Guelder  Roses,  common  Laurels,  Syringas,  &c., 
in  small  gardens,  and  hardly  ever  see  a  fruit  tree.  Only  quite  recently 
on  entering  a  suburban  garden  in  London  tho  first  trees  met  with  wero 
a  number  of  Acacias,  Sycamores,  Limes,  and  Thorns,  that  formed  a 
blind  at  the  extremity  of  a  garden — to  shut  out  what  ?  Only  an  Applo 
orchard  in  glorious  blossom.  It  seemed  to  be  the  height  of  folly,  and 
the  advice  was  given  to  clear  out  the  stunted  bushes  and  trees  atonca 
and  fill  in  with  some  pyramidal  fruit  trees,  as  a  foreground  to  the 
orchard  of  taller  trees.  No  object  can  be  more  effective  than 
pyramidal  fruit  trees.  The  pyramid,  like  the  circle,  seems  com. 
plete  in  itself,  satisfying  the  eye  by  its  perfect  symmetry  and 
exhibiting  a  form  that  never  tires.  Lines,  again  of  cordons  iu 
small  gardens  light  up  the  sides  of  walks  with  a  glow  of  beauty, 
and  by  placing  the  blossoms  below  the  eye,  set  them  in  quite  a  new 
light.     The  exquisite  rosettes  of  Apple  blossoms  running  round  a 
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garden  in  single  file  on  cordons  are  very  pretty.  But  trees  of  a  more 
natural  character  are  eqaally  effective  and  even  more  suitable  in  the 
belts  or  borders  that  so  generally  form  the  boundaries  of  small  gardens. 
The  persistent  attempts  made  to  shut  out  our  neighbours'  gardens 
or  grounds,  and  shut  ourselves  in,  often  narrow  the  area  of  beauty 
and  curtail  the  pleasure  of  both.  A  few  groups  of  plants  here  and 
there  to  shut  out  really  unsightly  objects,  would  be  much  more 
effective  than  the  everlasting  lines  orscreens  planted  to  secure  privacy 
or  freedom  from  observation,  and  which,  as  a  rule,  do  neither,  and 
convert  hundreds  of  small  gardens  into  dull,  dark  monotonous  strips 
of  ground,  robbed  of  all  cheerfulness  and  variety  by  the  vain 
attempt  to  plant  out  the  beauty  of  neighbouring  gardens  with  common 
trees  and  shrubs.  If  blinds  must  be  had,  at  least  convert  your  screens 
into  sources  of  beauty  and  utility  by  forming  them  of  fruit  trees  and 
bushes,  such  as  Apples,  Fears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Almonds,  Peaches, 
Filberts,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants.  Even  the  latter,  laden  with 
their  bunches  of  bright  red  coral. like  fruit,  are  far  more  ornamental 
than  many  so-called  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees.  D.  T.  Fisn. 


ARTIFICAL  FEETILISATION  OF  MELONS. 
I  CULTIVATE  an  early  variety  of  Melon,  a  hybrid  from  the  Black 
Eock,  which  is  very  good  as  an  early  fruiter,  but  its  dark  green 
colour  is  considered  objectionable.  I  modified  it  by  fertilising 
it  with  the  Gross  Prescott;  the  crossing  gave  me  a  variety  with  a 
light  green  rind,  tolerably  large,  and  of  excellent  quality.  This  is 
my  method  of  operation.  I  sow  my  first  Melons  about  December  20th, 
in  order  to  have  them  ready  by  April  15th.  Thirty-five  days  after 
sowing,  the  young  plants  have  their  leading  shoots  taken  off,  and  are 
pricked  out.  The  temperature  of  the  hotbed  is 22°  to  28°  (Reaumur). 
Their  lateral  branches  develop  four  leaves,  twenty-eight  days  after 
plantation.  I  then  pinch  them  off  to  the  third  leaf;  the  fruit 
buds  at  the  junction  of  the  leaves  now  begin  to  shoot,  and 
the  first  staminiferons  and  pistilliferous  flowers  appear  above 
the  second  or  third  leaf.  It  is  always  necessary  to  leave  one 
leaf  above  the  fruit  in  order  to  forward  its  growth.  I  have 
just  said  that  the  temperature  of  the  hotbed  is  from  23°  to  28° 
(Reaumur)  ;  with  this  temperature,  I  give  the  Melon  plants  as  much 
air  as  possible  ;  this,  however,  depends  on  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. If  the  weather  is  cold,  the  lights  are  only  slightly  raised, 
and  care  is  taken  that  the  mats  on  the  frame  are  arranged  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  exclude  the  cold.  These  measures,  though  very 
simple,  are  nevertheless  of  great  importance  in  the  cultivation  of 
early  Melons.  When  you  examine  the  organisation  of  the  Melon 
flower,  you  perceive  that  some  have  only  stamens,  others  only 
pistils,  while  others,  again,  have  both.  The  more  complete  organisa- 
tion of  these  last  seems  to  point  to  them  as  the  most  suitable  flowers 
for  reproduction  ;  I  select  these  specimens  for  artificial  fertilisation. 
This  is  my  method.  I  take  a  stamiuiferous  flower,  remove  the  corolla 
so  that  the  stamens  are  at  liberty,  and  pass  them  lightly  over  the 
stigmata  of  the  flower  I  wish  to  cross  until  they  are  covered  with 
pollen.  If  the  operation  has  succeeded,  the  effect  is  soon  apparent — 
the  flower  fades,  and  the  ovary  begins  to  enlarge.  I  must  not  omit 
to  add  that  the  pollen  must  be  very  dry,  and  the  stigmata  somewhat 
VISCOUS.  Is  happens  that  occasionally  a  female  flower  on  which  one 
has  relied  fails  sometimes  from  malformation,  or  from  some  unknown 
cause.  In  order  to  assure  myself  of  success,  I  visit  my  Melons  daily, 
and  fertilise  all  the  flowers  which  are  sufficiently  advanced.  When 
a  number  of  Melons  are  formed  and  are  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  I 
usually  remove  all  but  one  on  a  root,  and  this  one  the  fruit  most  likely 
to  come  to  perfection.  The  effect  of  artificial  fertilisation  is,  by 
profiting  by  the  first  flowers,  to  advance  (sometimes  by  a  fortnight, 
no  matter  what  weather)  the  ripening  of  the  crop.  The  above  is  the 
mode  adopted  in  the  artificial  hybridisation  of  Melons  by  a  correspon- 
dent (M.  Roue)  of  the  "Revue  Ilorticole."  I  have  myself  grown  the 
Kock  Melon,  and  can  speak  well  of  its  productiveness  and  fine  quality. 
It  deserves  to  bo  more  generally  cultivated.  W.  N. 


Water  Supply  to  Fruit  Trees  in  Houses.— Prom  observa- 
tions I  have  made  I  am  led  to  think  that  the  supply  of  water  to  fruit 
trees  planted  out  in  orchard. houses,  &c.,  is  frequently  far  below  their 
requirements,  and  is  the  cause  of  many  of  the  complaints  we  hear  of 
bnds  dropping,  trees  gumming,  and  similar  evils.  When  we  take 
into  consideration  the  liberal  way  in  which  Nature  waters,  the  water. 
ing-pot  appears  but  a  mere  toy.  On  the  11th  ult.  there  fell  here 
3i  inches  of  rain,  or  about  350  tons  per  acre.  Now,  if  we  take,  for 
example,  a  house,  say  1 00  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide,  that  one  watering 
by  Nature  would  amount  to  upwards  of  1,800  gallons.  And,  if  we 
take  our  yearly  average  at  30  inches,  nearly  lfi,000  gallons  would  fall 
annually  on  a  piece  of  ground  the  size  of  the  house  I  have  mentioned. 


This  will  probably  surprise  many,  as  it  did  me  ;  but  it  is,  I  think,  a 
fact  which  may  be  easily  ascertained  in  a  few  minutes  by  anyone 
who  chooses  to  take  the  trouble  to  do  so. — D.  Uphill,  Moreton,  Dor. 
Chester. 

Denyers'  Victoria  Plum. — This  is  one  of  the  most  prolific 
and  generally  useful  Plums  grown,  and  it  commences  to  fruit  at  an 
earlier  age  than  almost  any  other  kind.  It  does  best  grown  as  a  low 
bush  or  espalier,  as  under  such  conditions  the  branches  are  more 
readily  supported  and  the  fruit  thinned  than  when  grown  in  the  form 
of  standards.  If  the  tree  is  not  overcropped  the  fruit  swells  to  a  large 
size  and  the  stone  is  small.  It  is  eminently  fitted  for  kitchen  use 
and  for  preserving,  while  grown  on  a  wall  it  is  also  a  handsome 
dessert  Plum  ;  for,  although  not  so  rich  in  flavour  as  the  varieties 
usually  grown  on  walls,  it  will  be  found  to  be  an  excellent  substitute 
for  them  in  seasons  when  they  fail  to  produce  a  crop. — J.  G. 

Judging  Grapes. — Will  you  kindly  fix  a  standard  by  which 
Grapes  ought  to  be  judged.  Is  the  following  correct  ?— Size  of  bunch, 
2  points ;  flavour,  2  points  ;  colour,  2  points ;  size  of  berry,  1  point ; 
bloom,  1  point.  Total,  8  points. — W.  Stone,  Lismore  Castle,  Water, 
ford.  [In  Judging  Grapes  I  alwaj'S  give  the  preference  to  large 
berries  and  good  colour;  where  these  two  qualities  are  combined  the 
flavour  is  sure  to  be  good.  In  my  case  the  points  would,  therefore, 
stand  thus: — Size  of  berries,  3  points;  colour,  2  points;  size  of 
bunch,  1  point;  bloom,  1  point;  flavour,!  point..  Total,  8  points. 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  fix  a  standard  that  will  apply  in  all  cases. 
Of  course,  large  bunches,  with  large  berries  and  good  colour,  would 
stand  before  smaller  bunches  ;  although,  in  other  respects,  they  had 
equally  good  points.  Therefore,  Mr.  Stone's  standard  is,  so  far, 
correct. — J.  Powell,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore.'] 

Wasps  and  Fruit. — Mr.  Wildsmith  states  (see  p.  185)  that 
wasps  are  very  plentiful  this  season.  In  this  part  of  the  country 
this  is  not  the  case  ;  I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  seen  a  dozen  since 
midsummer.  In  spring  they  were  to  be  seen  in  large  numbers,  and 
many  were  caught,  which,  no  doubt,  thinned  them  considerably  ; 
but  I  principally  attribute  their  absence  to  the  heavy  [rains  last 
month  having  drowned  them  in  their  nests.  Swallows  made  their 
appearance  about  the  usual  time  and  began  to  build,  but  almost 
immediately  left,  and  have  not  been  seen  since.  Slugs  have  been, 
and  are,  abundant.  Caterpillars,  last  year,  were  on  every  Goose, 
berry  and  Cabbage  leaf;  this  year  there  are  none. — R.  R.,  Strade^j, 
Carmarthenshire. 

Strawberry  MacMahon. — Besides  the  Quatre  Saisons  Straw- 
berry  (see  p.  190)  there  appears  to  be  another  excellent  perpetual 
bearing  variety  of  French  origin  which,  judging  from  the  account 
given  of  it  by  M.  Oudin  in  the  "  Revue  Horticole,"  should  be  grown 
in  all  gardens.  It  has  been  named  the  MacMahon,  and  was  origin- 
ally obtained  by  M.  Mulie,  of  Nenville-en-Perrain.  It  is  said  that  it 
ripens  with  the  early  varieties,  and  continues  to  bear  as  long  as  even 
the  latest  kinds.  The  plant  is  dwarf,  with  upright  rounded  foliage 
of  a  deep  green  colour.  The  flowers,  like  the  entire  plant,  are  robust 
and  invariably  produce  fruit,  which  ripens  well,  whatever  the  weather, 
or  whatever  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  grown,  may  be.  The 
fruit  is  of  a  bright  red  colour,  large,  and  excellent  in  quality. — G. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


Golden  Hamburgll  Grape.— In  an  ordinary  llamburgh-houso,  we  find 
this  to  be  Olio  of  our  liue&t  early  autumu  Grapes,  both  buaches  and,  berries 
beinjj  alvrays  very   largo  and    of   a   beautiful    rich   golden   colour.  —  G.  J., 

Orcliard-liotise  Fruits. — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  how  orchard- 
houses  (without  heat)  are  succeeding  this  season  ?  With  me,  the  crop  of  both 
Pears  and  Peaches  is  good.  The  former  are  swelling  satisfactorily;  but  not 
so  the  Peaches,  which  are  late  and  dehcient  in  flavour;  indeed,  my  orchard- 
houses  are  not  answering  my  expectations.  Any  suggestions  for  treatment 
of  the  plants,  which  are  all  in  pots  (some  sunk  in  the  earth),  or  explanation 
why  the  flavour  is  so  bad,  would  be  a  favour.  We  have  had  a  very  fine  and 
warm  season  hero,  although  not  much  sunshine. — W.  H.  M. 

Bees  and  Fruit.— The  rapacious  manner  in  which  bees  seize  upon  all  kinds 
of  ripe  fruit  is  certainly  remarkable ;  and  in  no  previous  season  have  I  known 
them  to  be  so  troublesome  as  they  are  this  year.  Even  the  smaller  fruits,  such 
as  Warrington  Gooseberries,  though  netted  over,  have  been  eaten  ofl"  aa  they 
have  ripened.  In  former  years,  we  have  had  to  contend  with  the  depredations 
inflicted  by  hordes  of  hornets  (which  are  usually  plentiful  here)  and  whole 
legions  of  wasps ;  but,  with  the  exception  oE  an  occasional  stranger,  these 
have  not  iipi)earcd  this  season.  Docs  the  presence  of  wasps  keep  off  the  honey 
bcc?— GiiOHGii  WiiSTLAKu,  Jl'Ulei/  Court. 

Wasps  and  Marie  Louise  Pears.- 1  find  that  wasps  are  this  year,  as 
usual,  selecting  the  fruit  of  this  Pear  grown  on  pyramids  in  preference  to  that 
of  the  same  kind  on  walls.  Judges  of  fruit  are  too  often  influenced  by 
external  appearances ;  not  so  the  wasps,  which  look  for  flavour  only.  On  a 
wall,  Mario  Louiae  is  one  of  the  clearest-skinned  Pears  in  cultivation  ;  while 
on  pyramids  or  cordons  it  is  generally  much  russetted,  which,  to  fastidious 
tastes,  may  bo  cousidorod  a  blemish  ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  pretty  correct 
guide  as  to  first-class  flavour  in  the  case  of  Pears  or  Apples.— Jaues  Gbooai, 
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By  THOMAS  BAINES. 

Bedding'  Plants. — Presuming  that  cuttings  of  the  tricolored 
varieties  of  Pelargoniums  have,  as  already  advised,  been  put  in, 
it  is  now  time  to  go  on  with  the  others,  including  the  bronze  sorts. 
For  all  these,  G-inch  pots  are  the  best ;  in  them  the  cuttings,  either 
before  or  after  being  struck,  are  not  so  liable  to  damp  off  as  if  in 
large  pots  or  seed-pans,  wherein  is  a  greater  body  of  soil.  Drain 
the  pots  sufficiently,  and  fill  them  up  with  ordinary  loam,  to  which 
has  been  added  enough  sand  to  make  it  open  and  porous.  Put  in 
each  pot  half  a  dozen  cuttings ;  let  these  be  made  from  the  best 
matured  shoots  that  have  been  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  light  ; 
these  are  much  less  liable  to  damp  than  such  as  are  produced  from 
the  crowded  centre  of  the  plants  and  are  soft  and  watery.  It  is 
not  advisable,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  to  take  cuttings  from  the 
principal  beds,  as  it  would  disfigure  them  before  their  beauty  is 
over.  A  sufficient  number  of  plants  from  which  to  cut  should  always 
be  put  out  in  the  borders  or  the  reserve  ground.  When  the  cuttings 
are  made,  allow  them  to  remain  on  the  potting  bench  for  a  day 
before  putting  in  ;  this  will  make  them  less  likely  to  rot.  Do  not 
give  any  water  for  a  day  or  two  after.  Place  the  pots  in  the  full 
sunshine,  on  a  bed  of  ashes  to  exclude  worms,  in  a  place  where  a 
frame  can  be  put  over  them  on  the  first  appearance  of  frost ;  but, 
at  present,  they  will  be  better  quite 
exposed.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  remind  amateurs  that  in  prepar- 
ing stock  of  these,  as  well  as  all 
other  things  that  are  increased 
from  cuttings  in  the  autumn,  and 
have  to  be  kept  through  the  winter, 
ce'nsiderably  more  should  be  struck 
than  will  be  required,  so  as  to 
allow  for  some  dying  off,  which  is 
certain  to  happen.  Ageratums, 
Petunias,  and  Heliotropes  should 
also  be  got  in,  as  well  as  Lobelias  ; 
cuttings  of  the  latter  ought  to  be 
taken  from  the  darkest.colonred, 
best  habited  plants.  The  practice  of 
raising  Lobelias  from  seed  generally 
ends  in  disappointment,  the  produce 
usually  being  very  inferior  both  in 
habit  and  colour.  The  cuttings  of 
all  these  last-named  plants  should 
be  put  in  6-inch  pots,  and  at  once 
well-watered,  never  allowing  them 
to  flag  in  the  least ;  a  slight  hot.bed 
will  be  necessary  for  them  in  which 
to  plunge  the  pots,  keeping  the 
atmosphere  moist  and  tolerably 
close.  They  must  be  shaded  when 
the  sun  is  bright.  Continue  to  give 
plenty  of  air  to  Cinerarias,  Primulas, 
and  pot  Mignonette,  so  as  to  keep 
them  dwarf  and  bushy.  Zonal  Pelar. 
goniums,  that  have  been  grown  on 
for  winter  flowering,  should  be  re- 
moved to  frames  or  pits  where  they  can  receive  plenty  of  light  and 
air,  but  where  there  are  the  means  of  putting  on  the  lights  when 
there  are  any  signs  of  frost. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  and  Narcissus. — These  should 
now  be  planted  ;  it  is  not  well  to  defer  procuring  them  until  the  stocks 
are  somewhat  run  through.  Where  any  considerable  quantity  of 
forced  flowers  are  required  early,  a  good  supply  of  Roman  Hyacinths 
should  be  used.  These  are  smaller  than  the  ordinary  type,  but  very 
handsome.  They  should  at  once  be  potted,  putting  five  or  six  in  a 
7-inch  pot.  All  the  above  varieties  of  bnlbs  ought  to  be  potted  as 
soon  as  they  are  obtained,  as  they  will  very  shortly  evince  a  dis. 
position  to  grow,  and  the  sooner  they  are  in  the  soil,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  better.  A  few  directions  may  be  useful  to  those 
who  have  not  had  much  to  do  with  this  class  of  plants.  For 
Hyacinths  G-inch  pots  are  the  most  convenient,  and  look  the  best. 
Ordinary  loam,  wherein  is  a  moderate  quantity  of  sand,  leaf  soil,  and 
rotten  dung,  is  the  most  suitable  material  in  which  to  grow  them. 
Put  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots  half-an-inch  of  broken  crocks  ;  on  this, 
place  an  inch  of  dry  rotten  dung,  and  fill  up  to  within  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  of  the  rim,  making  the  whole  moderately  firm  ;  then  take 
out  of  the  centre  as  much  of  the  soil  as  will  allow  three-fourths  of 
the  bulb  going  below  the  surface,  pressing  it  firmly  round  on  all  sides. 
Narcissi  require  to  be  similarly  dealt  with.  Three  Tulips  may  go 
into  each  pot  of  the  above  size, placing  the  bulbs  just  below  the  surface. 
For  Crocuses,  half  fill  the  pots  with  soil,  pressing  it  firm ;  then  put  in 
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half-a-dozen  bulbs,  and  fill  up  with  soil.  The  reason  why  Crocuses 
require  to  be  potted  deeper  than  the  others  is  that  each  year  they 
form  a  new  corm,  or  bulb,  on  the  top  of  the  old  one,  the  latter  decay- 
ing ;  and,  if  there  was  not  a  sufficient  depth  of  soil  over  them,  this 
natural  process  could  not  occur.  When  all  are  potted,  plunge  them 
out  of  doors,  as  close  as  the  pots  will  stand  in  a  bed  of  ooal-aahes, 
covering  them  with  6  inches  of  the  same  material  ;  and  here  allow 
them  to  remain  until  they  have  made  a  good  quantity  of  roots. 

Potatoes. — Late  crops  should  now  be  at  once  taken  up,  as  after 
this  time  there  is  nothing  gained  by  leaving  them  longer  in  the 
ground.  Disease  has  been  much  arrested  by  the  dry  weather  we 
have  had,  but  should  wet  again  set  in  it  will,  in  all  probability,  extend 
further  to  any  still  remaining  iu  the  ground.  Where  considerable 
quantities  are  grown,  it  ofteus  becomes  a  difficult  matter  to  find 
room  for  storing  them  without  resorting  to  clamping  ;  but,  unless 
where  unavoidable,  this  method  of  keeping  them  should  never  be 
practised,  more  especially  in  a  season  like  the  present,  when  disease 
has  been  so  prevalent,  rendering  it  necessary  to  go  over  them  several 
times  during  the  autumn  to  remove  any  that  may  be  affected. 

Planting  Cabbages. — A  good  piece  of  ground,  upon  which  to 
plant  early  Cabbages,  should  now  be  dug  over.  Those  sown  in  July 
will,  by  this  time,  be  large  enough  to  plant  out.  It  is  not  well  to 
manure  heavily  at  the  time  of  preparing  the  ground ;  for,  if  much 
is  put  in  for  this  crop,  it  has  the 
effect  of  inducing  over-luxuriant 
growth,  which  should  be  avoided. 
Although  the  Cabbage  is  very 
hardy,  yet,  if  the  plants  are  forced 
into  rank  growth,  they  are  often 
cut  oft'  iu  severe  winters ;  conse. 
quently,  it  is  better  at  this  season 
to  plant  on  soils  that  has  been 
manured  well  for  some  previous 
crop.  Ground  where  Onions  have 
been  grown,  and  which  by  this  time 
will  be  cleared,  will,  if  simply  dug 
over,  answer  all  purposes.  In  plant- 
ing at  this  season  some  distinction 
should  be  madein  the  different  kinds; 
small. growing  sorts,  such  as  the 
Cocoa  Nut,  may  be  put  in  9  inches 
apart  in  the  rows  with  intervals  of 
2  feet  between  the  rows.  In  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  they  are  at  all  fit 
for  use,  every  other  one  can  be  taken 
out,  leaving  the  remainder  to  develop 
more  fully.  Larger  kinds,  like 
Enfield  Market,  should  be  put  in  a 
foot  apart  iu  the  rows,  in  like 
manner  taking  out  in  the  spring 
every  alternate  Cabbage ;  these 
larger  growers  should  also  have  2 
feet  between  the  rows.  When  put. 
ting  them  out  use  a  little  soot  and 
lime  to  each  plant ;  for,  although  this 
autumn-planted  crop  is  not  liable 
to  snffer  through  clubbing  in  the 
way  that  the  spring  and  summer  plantings  do,  still  these  have  the 
effect  of  keeping  away  slugs.  In  planting  all  the  Brassica  family, 
amateur  gardeners  are  apt  to  err  in  either  not  putting  them  in  auffi. 
ciently  deep,  or  go  to  the  other  extreme  of  half  burying  the  leaves. 
If  the  former  mistake  is  made  the  wind  blows  them  about  in  a  way  that 
does  much  mischief;  and,  if  too  deep  they  do  not  do  well.  Whatever 
size  the  plants  are  they  should  be  planted  so  that  the  bottom  leaves 
will  be  on  a  level  with  the  surface  ;  this  does  away  with  the  necessity 
for  making  the  ridges  too  high  in  hoeing  up.  If  the  land  is  mode- 
rately dry  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  with  the  hoe  shallow  trenches, 
5  or  6  inches  deep,  planting  in  the  bottom  of  these.  The  advantage 
of  this  is,  that  a  portion  of  the  soil  in  the  so-formed  intervening 
ridges  can  be  drawn  to  support  the  plants  before  winter,  and  the 
remainder,  thus  a  little  elevated,  acts  as  a  protection  from  cutting, 
frosty  winds,  and  in  the  spring  can  be  put  to  the  plants,  still 
leaving  them  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surface,  thus  enabling  the 
whole  of  the  roots  to  receive  fuller  benefit  from  rain  than  if  placed 
on  a  high  ridge  that  throws  off  the  water.  In  ground  that  is  insuffi. 
ciently  drained  this  plan  will  not  answer  for  autumn  planting:,  aa 
the  crop  would  be  liable  to  snffer  from  too  much  wet.  All  the 
Cabbage  family  are  surface-rooting,  and  do  not  push  their  roots  down 
to  any  considerable  depth,  consequently,  unless  where  the  soil  ia 
extremely  shallow,  the  above  practice  may  with  advantage  be 
followed.  For  the  summer  crops  this  system  can  also  be  recom. 
mended,  as  it  admits  of  the  plants  being  earthed  up  sufficiently 
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vrithout  a  ridge  of  any  consequence  being  formed,  and  which  for  the 
reason  above  stated  is  better  absent.  When  the  space  intended  for 
the  principal  crop  is  filled,  it  is  advisable  to  prepare  a  small  corner 
in  which  to  put  some  plants  for  a  reserve  ;  these  may  be  pricked  out 
about  6  inches  apart,  and  will  come  in  for  filling  up  any  gaps  that 
may  occur  through  the  effects  of  a  severe  winter. 


The  riower  Garden  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

No  falling  oiJ  has  as  yet  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  the 
various  plants  in  the  flower  garden.  The  various  sorts  of  Pelar- 
goniums are  still  in  great  beauty,  and  most  kinds  have  this  season 
been  even  more  fioriferous  than  is  usually  the  case.  The  hot  and  dry 
weather  of  the  greater  part  of  the  month  of  August,  following  the 
copious  rainfall  of  July,  has,  no  doubt,  been  conducive  to  this  result, 
as  far  as  Pelargoniums  are  concerned  ;  while  beds  of  such  plants  as 
the  Verbena,  Calceolaria,  the  dwarf  Ageratum,  &c.,  would,  if  the 
weather  continues  dry,  be  much  benefitted  by  one  or  two  liberal 
waterings,  which  will  enable  them  to  hold  out  during  the  remainder 
of  the  season,  or  as  long  as  there  is  an  absence  of  frost,  and  will  also 
enable  them  to  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  healthy  cuttings. 
The  first  part  of  next  month  is  sufficiently  early  to  insert  cuttings  of 
the  Calceolaria.  The  dwarf  Ageratum  Imperial  Dwarf  is  certainly 
the  best  bedding  plant  of  its  colour ;  this  season  it  has  been 
exceedingly  fine,  and,  on  account  of  the  moisture  of  July,  has  grown 
somewhat  taller  than  usual.  There  is  sometimes  a  difficulty  in 
obtaining  healthy  cuttings  of  this  plant  early  in  the  season ;  but, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  slight  bottom-heat,  it  will  root  very 
freely,  even  when  the  season  has  considerably  advanced,  and  it  is, 
moreover,  unnecessary  to  winter  more  than  a  few  store  pots,  or 
plants  from  the  beds,  to  furnish  cuttings  in  spring,  when  it  can 
easily  be  increased  with  great  rapidity.  The  various  kinds  of 
Alternantheras,  Coleuses,  &c.,  are  now  looking  better  than  they 
have  done  at  any  time  during  the  present  season,  the  early  part  of 
which  was  hardly  sufficiently  warm  for  their  rapid  development ;  and, 
in  some  situations,  it  may  be  difficult  to  obtain  cuttings  of  them. 
But  this  is  of  little  importance,  as  the  plants  can  be  moved  from  the 
beds  with  little  check  to  them  ;  and  these  furnish  abundance  of 
cuttings  for  the  following  spring.  The  herbaceous  border,  for  some 
time  to  come,  will  be  gay  with  late  flowering  plants  of  various  kinds, 
conspicuous  among  which  will  be  the  Tritoma  TJvaria,  Aconitum 
japonlcum,  Fuchsias,  Chrysanthemums,  &c.  As  the  flower-spikes  of 
Gladioli  decay,  they  should  be  cut  off,  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
injury  to  the  foliage,  as  many  of  the  plants  will  continue  to  throw  up 
spikes  for  some  time  to  come.  The  flowering  stems  of  various 
herbaceous  plants  should  be  cut  back  as  soon  as  the  blooms  are 
beginning  to  decay ;  and  this  will,  in  many  cases,  cause  them  to 
throw  up  blooming  spikes.  This  applies  to  such  plants  as  the  Del- 
phinium, Pyrethrum,  Antirrhinum, Pentstemon,  Phlox,  &c. ;  while  the 
various  herbaceous  Asters,  Helianthnses,  Rudbeckias,  &c.,  all  exceed- 
ingly showy  about  the  present  time,  should  be  all  carefully  staked 
to  prevent  breakage  by  high  winds.  The  present  time  is  very  suitable 
for  sowing  annual  flower  seeds  of  various  kinds  for  spring  flowering, 
such  as  the  Nemophila  insignis,  and  some  of  its  congeners  or 
varieties ;  also  some  of  the  various  CoUinsias,  more  particularly 
C.  verna  and  bicolor,  which  are  both  excellent  spring  bedding  plants, 
together  with  such  species  as  Silene  ruberrima,  pendula,  &c.,  Mai. 
colmia  maritima  or  Virginian  Stock,  Myosotia  sylvatica,  Candytuft, 
Saponaria,  Viscaria,  Mignonette,  &c.  On  light  warm  soils  the  first 
or  second  week  of  the  present  month  is  sufficiently  early  to  sow  the 
seed  of  these  plants  with  the  view  of  preserving  them  through  the 
winter;  and,  to  do  this  successfully,  it  is  necessary  that  the  plants 
should  not  be  large  or  drawn  up ;  to  prevent  this,  they  should 
be  pricked  off  into  beds  of  light  soil  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  to  handle,  and,  if  possible,  in  a  somewhat  sheltered  situation, 
while  a  few  of  each  sort  might  be  pricked  into  boxes  or  pans 
and  have  the  shelter  of  a  pit  or  frame  during  winter.  Seeds 
of  the  Echeveria  metallica  and  various  other  succulents  required  for 
carpet  bedding,  &c.,  ehonld  be  sown  under  glass  now,  and  if  kept 
growing  slowly  during  the  winter  months,  they  will  be  found  to  be 
Bufficieutly  forward  to  be  used  for  th,at  purpose  next  June.  Seeds  of 
annual  flowers  should  be  gathered  as  they  ripen,  and  the  plants  should 
be  cleared  off  the  beds  and  borders  as  soon  as  this  has  been  done. 
Their  places  can  be  at  once  taken  by  Brompton  Stocks,  Wallflowers, 
and  spring  bulbs  of  various  kinds,  which  should  be  all  carefully 
labelled  at  the  time  of  planting,  so  as  to  point  out  their  whereabouts, 
and  prevent  them  being  injured  by  the  digging  or  cleaning  of  the 
borders.  Keep  gravel  walks  free  from  weeds  and  the  litter  of  falling 
leaves,  &c.  Mow  lawns  and  Grass  verges  as  closely  as  possible,  and 
remove  worm. casts,  which  will  now  begin  to  be  troublesome,  by 
sweeping,  and  afterwards  roll  the  turf  well  down. — P,  Grieve, 
Cul/ord,  Bury  8t,  Edmundai 


Boses. 

As  the  autumnal  Roses  are  ^now  in  full  bloom,  those  about  to 
make  new  plantations  would  do  well  to  make  notes  of  some  of  the 
freest.flowering  among  them,  more  especially  in  cases  in  which 
large  quantities  of  cut  flowers  are  wanted  in  the  autumn.  There  are 
many  that  could  be  recommended  ;  but  it  is  best  for  each  cultivator 
to  make  his  own  selection,  as  some  like  cupped  and  globular  flowers, 
while  others  prefer  such  as  are  flat  and  recurved.  I  have,  however, 
ventured  to  name  the  following  twelve  varieties,  which,  in  my  own 
case,  have  proved  useful  in  maintaining  a  good  supply  of  cut  bloom 
all  through  the  autumn  : — Anna  Alexieff,  rose,  free-flowering,  and  an 
excellent  dwarf  variety.  Baronne  Prevost,  pale  rose,  large  and  full, 
and  a  kind  that  flowers  well  till  late  in  the  autumn.  Boule  de  Neige, 
white,  flowers  in  clusters,  and  good  for  bouquets.  Devouienais  (Tea), 
white,  centre  tinted  with  yellow ;  one  of  the  best  bedding  and 
perpetual  flowering  Roses  that  we  have,  and  one  which  does  well  on 
its  own  roots  ;  it  requires  a  little  protection  during  the  winter. 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  crimson,  shaded  with  maroon ;  the  best 
of  the  autumn  dark  Roses  ;  good  alike  in  beds  and  for  forcing. 
Elizabeth  Vigueron,  rosy-pink ;  an  excellent  autumn  variety ; 
good  in  habit,  and  useful  for  all  kinds  of  decoration.  Jules 
Margottin,  bright  cherry;  a  free-flowering  variety,  and,  it  kept 
well  pruned  during  the  summer,  an  excellent  pole  Rose.  La  Prance, 
pale  peach,  shaded  with  silver;  a  good  variety  for  all  kinds  of  decora, 
tion.  Marquis  de  Castellane,  bright  rose ;  an  excellent  autumnal 
variety.  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  very  dark  crimson  ;  an  excellent 
autumn-flowering  variety.  Souvenir  de  la  Reine  d'Angleterre,  bright 
rose,  full  and  good  in  form  ;  the  best  of  all  autumnal  Roses,  and  one 
which  flowers  very  late  in  the  season.  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
(Bourbon),  flesh,  changmg  to  white;  an  excellent  bedding  variety, 
and  one  which  blooms  freely  in  autumn,  and  does  well  on  a  wall. 
There  is  one  Rose  which  I  have  not  mentioned,  viz.,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
an  excellent  variety  ;  but  it  does  not  pack  or  travel  so  well  as  some  of 
the  above  kinds.  It  is,  however,  an  excellent  Rose  for  all  decorative 
purposes,  and  a  good  bedding  variety. — H.  G. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Trees  trained  to  wires,  or  upon 
walls  under  glass,  should  be  examined  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  all 
cleared  off ;  and,  if  it  be  found  that  scale  has  in  any  way  affected 
their  bark,  measures  should  at  once  be  taken  to  stamp  out  this  pest, 
which  is  the  worst  enemy  that  attacks  fruit  trees.  If  the  trees  are 
thoroughly  ripened,  they  may  be  pruned,  taking  care  to  save  all 
natural  spurs,  leaving  the  best  placed  young  wood,  and  cutting  back 
only  when  three  buds  are  discernible.  Single  buds  are,  as  a  rule, 
flower  buds  only ;  but  the  centre  buds  of  the  triplets  are  wood  buds, 
and  lead  up  the  sap  when  growth  commences.  Laying  the  shoots  in 
thickly  is  an  evil  which  should  be  guarded  against.  With  healthy 
well-ripened  trees,  we  never  found  it  diflicult  to  get  a  fruit  to  each 
square  foot  of  surface.  Cut  out  every  particle  of  dead  wood,  or 
decaying  spurs  ;  and,  when  this  is  done,  commence  the  destruction  of 
the  scale.  Get  a  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  mix  soft  soap  in  it,  till  it 
is  frothy.  Then  let  careful  hands,  wifh  short-haired  brushes, 
commence  at  the  trunk  of  the  trees,  and  wash  every  part  of  the  bark, 
both  of  old  and  young  wood.  Let  the  loosened  branches  hang  sus- 
pended, so  that  the  whole  of  the  wood-work  may  be  washed,  and 
the  soapy  water  enter  every  crevice.  We  have  used  turpentine,  and 
other  destructive  agents,  for  cleansing ;  but,  if  the  structures  are  to 
be  painted,  this  washing  is  unnecessary.  The  washing  of  the 
trees  may  have  to  be  repeated  before  foi'cing  begins.  All  the 
surface  soil  inside  the  buildings  may  be  taken  away,  and  the  trees 
kept  cool  and  airy.  Pigs  may  be  washed  in  the  same  way  as 
Peaches,  after  any  wood,  which  is  crowding  the  tree,  is  cut  away  ; 
and  when  the  leaves  have  fallen  naturally  off  pot  trees,  they  may  be 
placed  in  a  position  where  the  sun  will  have  full  power  on  them ; 
but  depriving  them  of  water  will  injure  the  trees  materially. 
Crops,  to  ripen  in  November,  may  have  a  good  soaking  of  manure, 
water,  the  surface  being  kept  loose  and  open  afterwards.  Cucumbers 
may  be  planted  when  the  plants  are  strong  enough  ;  rotted  turves, 
mixed  with  decayed  leaf  mould,  suits  them  well.  If  bottom-heat  is 
supplied  by  hot-water  pipes,  there  should  be  provision  made  to 
prevent  the  roots  being  scorched,  as  if  the  pipes  come  in  con. 
tact  with  the  soil,  a  dry  unhealthy  position  will  soon  be  occupied 
by  the  roots.  Little  soil  may  be  given  at  first,  but  pieces  of  turf  should 
be  added  as  the  roots  appear. — M.  Temple. 

Vines. — Should  heavy  rains  prevail  after  this  time,  lay  the  pots  of 
early  Vines,  which  have  been  placed  in  the  open  air,  on  their  sides, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  soil  from  becoming  too  wet,  when  rest  is  not  so 
complete  as  when  it  is  in  a  comparatively  dry  state.  The  leaves  on 
pot  Vines,  for  very  early  forcing,  should  now  be  yellow  and  partially 
shed.  It  is  very  advantageous  that  these  Vines  should,  of  their  own 
accord,   ripen   thoroughly  and  early,  and   this  cannot    take  place 
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when  they  are  kept  in  a  close,  hot  atmosphere  till  late  in  the  season. 
Under  these  circumstances,  they  may  appear  brown  on  the  ontside 
but  never  ripen  thoroughly,  and  are  slow  in  starting  into  growth  at 
any  season,  more  especially  during  the  winter  time.  Continue  to 
keep  planting  canes,  and  other  kinds  in  pots,  moderately  supplied 
with  water,  and  let  them  have  a  free  circulation  of  air  to  harden  the 
wood  and  swell  up  the  eyes  for  the  next  season's  crop.  Some  berries 
are  now  decaying  in  bunches  of  Hamburgh  and  other  thin-skinned 
kinds,  the  fruit  of  which  have  been  ripe  for  some  time.  These,  and 
any  that  are  wasp-eaten,  require  cutting  out.  Fire  heat  should  not 
be  much  employed  about  such  Grapes,  or  they  very  soon  shrink  and 
lose  the  plump  appearance  which  characterises  well-grown  Grapes. 

Pines. — Plants  swelling  their  fruit  for  the  late  autumn  supply 
now  require  close  attention  as  regards  watering  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  steady  bottom-heat,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  plants 
showing  fruit  for  mid-winter  consumption.  Those  fruits  which  rise 
well  up  from  the  leaves  will  be  found  to  ripen  best,  and  have  the 
finest  ilavour  in  the  winter  months.  Black  Jamaica  generally  comes 
well  up,  and  so  does  Prince  Albert,  both  of  which  are  fine  winter 
kinds.  Ventilators  in  Pineries  may  now  be  kept  close  daring  the 
night,  and,  when  air  is  given  in  the  day-time,  admit  it  from  both 
the  back  and  the  front  lights,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  circulate  freely. 
Close  very  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  take  every  advantage  of  sun- 
heat  to  keep  the  temperature  up  without  the  aid  of  fire  heat. 
Suckers,  of  which  two  or  three  were  put  in  a  small  pot,  will  probably 
now  be  growing  thickly  together.  In  such  cases,  much  better  plants 
will  be  formed  before  spring,  if  they  are  potted  singly  into  6-iuch  pots. 
The  change  will  produce  no  bad  eilects,  if  they  are  kept  for  a  few 
weeks  afterwards  in  a  hot,  moist  pit. — J.  Mum. 


'  The  Flora  of  Greenland. — The  valleys  and  gorges  of  Disco, 
especially  the  Lyngmarken  and  the  shores  of  Englesmanders  Havn, 
in  their  gay  summer  clothing  of  Mosses  and  wild  flowers,  furnish  an 
excellent  example  of  the  flora  of  both  north  and  south  Greenland — 
of  the  plants  which  will  become  familiar  to  the  explorers  further 
north,  and  of  the  less  hardy  species  which  do  not  occur  beyond  this 
parallel.  Of  the  206  species  which  compose  the  Arctic  Greenland 
flora,  upwards  of  two  thirds  were  collected  by  the  officers  of  the 
expedition  round  Godhavn.  The  vegetation  covers  the  ground  in  thick 
masses,  forming  turf  on  the  level  places,  while  it  fills  the  chinks  and 
crannies  of  the  rocks  and  creeps  over  the  surface  of  the  stones,  giving 
a  very  bright  appearance  to  the  near  view  of  this  land  of  Disco  in 
summer.  The  prettiest  thing  of  all  and  the  most  abundant  is  the 
Club  Moss  (Cassiope  tetragona)  with  its'graceful  little  white  bell, 
flowers,  like  miniature  Lilies  of  the  Valley.  With  it  are  generally 
the  dwarf  Willows  and  Birches,  and  the  Vacoinium  with  its  red 
flower  and  glossy  little  leaves.  But  for  the  plague  of  mosquitos 
those  lovely  Mosses  would  form  soft  and  most  luxurious  beds.  The 
Alchemillas,  the  Angelicas,  and  Whortle-berries  in  the  Lyngmarken, 
and  the  rich  masses  of  Holly  Fern  in  Englishman's  Bay,  will  not  be 
seen  further  north.  Quantities  of  red  snow  were  also  found  on  the 
heights  above  Godhavn,  and  specimens  were  carefully  collected  and 
preserved.  Here,  too,  were  the  salad-supplying  plants,  the  Sorrel  and 
Scurvy  Grass,  and  many  others.  The  herbaria  formed  at  Godhavn 
will  doubtless  be  most  useful  to  the  explorers. 


Propagation  of  Hardy  Evergreens.— This  is  the  best  time  for  striking 
common  Laurels.  These  and  Laurustinus  I  put  in  in  large  quantities  last  year, 
between  the  middle  and  end  of  August,  and  scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  failed. — 
T.  P.  S. 

Amarantus  Princess  of  Wales.  — We  have  sent  you  a  few  tops  and 
laterals  of  a  seedling  Amarantus  which  we  raised  here  last  year.  We  have 
called  it  Princess  ot  Wales.  It  gi-ows  about  3  feet  in  height,  and  is  quite 
different  from  A.  Henderi.— W.  Heitdee  &  Soif,  Plymouth.  [The  specimens 
sent  were  red  and  yellow  in  about  equal  proportions,  and  bright  in  colour, 
considering  the  comparatively  sunless  season  which  we  have  had.] 

Brownea  macrophylla. — This  most  magniiicent  of  Browneas  flowered  at 
Lakelands,  Cork,  this  season.  Instead  of,  as  on  previous  occasions,  only 
producing  its  glorious  flowers  from  the  main  stem,  they  were  produced  freely 
from  the  terminal  branches.  We  learn  from  the  "  Irish  Farmers'  Gazette  " 
that  with  a  view  to  permitting  their  more  free  development,  Mr.  Crawford  is 
about  to  raise  the  roof  of  the  stove  in  which  is  growing  bis  unrivalled  collec- 
tion of  Browneas,  the  finest  of  its  kind  that  exists. 

Damage  Done  to  Shrubs  by  Mowing  Kachines.— I  have  been  forcibly 
reminded  of  this  to-day  by  an  inspection  of  a  fine  plant  of  Golden  Holly,  which 
appeared  to  be  declining  in  health.  On  examination  I  found  that  my  rough 
labourer  has  for  some  time  gone  upon  the  principle  that  everything  must 
stand  out  of  the  way  of  the  mowing  machine,  and  so,  taking  the  bos  off  the 
machine,  he  has  pushed  it  under  the  bottom  branches,  mauling  them  very 
severely,  and  bumped  the  front  roller  rod  against  the  stem  of  the  plant, 
bruising  it  so  badly,  nearly  all  round,  that  the  stem  is  all  but  ringed.  I  fear 
that  valuable  shrubs  have  a  bad  time  of  it  with  mowing  machines  in  the  hands 
of  rough  workmen. — N.  H.  P. 

Picea  Pinsapo  a  Wasp  Destroyer.— A  specimen  of  this  Conifer  on  a 
lawn  here  is  so  attractive  to  wasps  that  swarms  of  them  feed  on  the  resinous 
substance  exuded  by  it,  tmtil  they  drop  stupilied  and  subsequently  die  on  the 
ground  in  hundreds.  Has  this  been  observed  elsewhere  ? — A,  J.  O.,  Felcottrt, 
East  Qrinsteadt 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

POTATO    CULTUEB,    WITH    SPECIAL    KBFERENCE 

TO  THE  DISEASE. 
The  remarkable  virulence  of  the  Potato  disease  in  1872  caused 
renewed  attention  to  be  directed  to  the  phenomena  which  are  known 
to  accompany  its  appearance,  year  by  year  ;  and  it  induced  many 
enquirers  again  to  propound  their  views  as  to  its  cause,  and  the  best 
means  to  be  adopted  with  a  view  to  its  more  or  less  complete  proven, 
tion.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  under  these  circumstances.  Earl 
Cathcart  offered  a  prize  of  £100  for  the  best  essay  on  the  disease  and 
its  remedy.  Ninety-four  essays  competed  for  this  prize,  which 
was  withheld ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  suggested  that  a  special 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  the 
matter.  That  committee  drew  up  a  schedule  of  questions  relating  to 
the  effect  of  different  methods  of  cultivation  on  the  disease,  and  sent 
it  to  a  large  number  of  experienced  Potato  growers  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  produced  a  number  ot  replies,  which  have  been 
printed  in  the  "  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal,"  from  which 
the  following  are  extracts  : 

In  Lancashire,  in  the  case  of  field  culture,  the  interval  between 
the  Potato  crops  on  the  same  land  appears  to  vary  from  four  to 
eight  years,  the  crops  following  each  other  more  rapidly  on  the 
lighter  soils.  The  manure  applied  averages  about  20  tons  of  farm- 
yard per  acre,  with  the  addition  of  more  or  less  guano  or  artificial 
manure  in  some  cases.  On  heavy  lands  as  much  as  30  tons  of  farm. 
yard  manure  per  acre  is  applied,  and  on  light  land  as  little  as  10  tons 
per  acre,  the  deficiency  being  supplied  either  by  guano,  guano  and 
bone-dust,  or  other  fertilisers,  to  the  extent  of  from  3  to  4  cwt.  to  as 
much  as  6  to  8  cwts.  per  acre.  Generally,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
farm-yard  manure  alone  is  preferred  on  heavy  land,  but  that  some 
light-land  cultivators  do  not  object  to  supply  its  place  to  a  certain 
extent  with  guano,  bones,  or  other  aabstitutes.  There  is  considerable 
variation  in  the  width  of  the  drills,  and  of  the  distance  apart  in  the 
rows.  For  late  Potatoes  the  drills  vary  from  26  to  32  inches  in  width, 
the  plants  being  from  9  to  18  inches  apart.  The  distances  are  less  for 
early  than  for  late  varieties  of  Potato,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
width  of  the  drills.  These  are,  in  some  instances,  reported  to  be 
as  little  as  18  or  20  inches  wide  for  early  varieties.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Warrington,  especially  on  the  Cheshire  side, 
it  ia  the  chief  aim  of  the  cultivator  to  get  his  Potatoes  in  the 
market  as  early  as  possible,  and  the  greater  bulk  are  sent  to  Man. 
Chester  before  any  disease  appears.  As  a  rule,  the  early  varieties 
are  all  sprouted  in  boxes  before  planting.  The  land  is  manured  and 
laid  up  in  beds  a  yard  wide ;  one  man  makes  holes  with  a  setting, 
stick,  two  women  or  boys  put  in  the  sets  (which  are  sprouted  about 
an  inch  long)  with  the  sprouts  upwards ;  and  the  holes  are  closed 
with  rakes  by  women  or  boys.  In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  the 
beds  are  covered  out  of  the  fnrrows  with  an  inch  or  two  of  soil, 
nothing  more  being  done  to  them,  except  weeding  by  hand  when 
required,  until  got  np  for  the  market  in  June.  The  chief  kinds  of 
Potatoes  planted  are,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  reported  to 
resist  disease.  Skerry  Blues,  Baron's  Perfection,  Scotch  Downs, 
Paterson's  Victoria,  Flukes,  Regents,  Kemps,  &c.  The  two  first, 
named  varieties  are  reported  to  be  the  least  liable  to  disease  in  the 
majority  of  cases ;  but  two  or  three  growers  in  each  case  have 
added  that  they  do  not  take  in  the  market,  owing  to  their  inferior 
quality.  Two  growers  add  that  Flukes  were  formerly  much  more 
free  from  disease  than  they  have  been  of  late  years.  The  disease 
appears  in  some  years  earlier  than  in  others,  and  there  is  a  consider- 
able weight  of  evidence  to  prove  that,  although  it  is  not  generally 
noticed  in  Lancashire  until  about  the  12th  to  the  20th  of  August,  yet 
that  in  1872  it  appeared  as  early  as  the  third  week  in  July.  Again, 
the  reports  from  heavy  land  cultivators  indicate  an  earlier  appear, 
ance  of  the  disease  than  those  from  the  occupiers  of  light 
land.  Most  of  the  growers  report  that  they  have  never  found 
differences  in  modes  of  cultivation  and  management  to  have  any 
appreciable  effect  in  checking  the  disease,  except  that  the  more 
highly  the  land  is  manured  the  more  the  crop  is  diseased.  Applioa. 
tions  of  lime,  sulphur,  and  similar  substances  to  the  haulm  after  the 
appearance  of  the  disease  have  either  not  been  tried  or  have  been 
found  of  no  avail.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  plan  of  pulling  up 
or  cutting  off  the  tops  on  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  for  seven 
growers  who  have  tried  it  report  unfavourably  of  their  own  experi. 
once.  With  regard  to  early  or  late  harvesting,  opinion  appears  to  be 
very  much  divided;  but  this  may  be  to  some  extent  owing  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  Lancashire  Potato-grounds  being  in  the  neigh, 
bourhood  of  large  towns,  it  is  found  most  profitable  to  get  the  crop 
and  sell  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Several  growers  add  that,  although 
this  is  their  practice,  yet  if  they  wish  to  store  any  portion  of  their 
crop,  they  prefer  to  keep  them  in  the  ground  some  time  after  arriving 
at  maturity,  and  to  harvest  them  only  in  dry  weather, 
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In  Cheshire  and  North  Wales  the  same  divergence  of  practice  as 
in  Lancashire,  with  reference  to  qaantities  of  farmyard  and  other 
mannres  applied  to  the  land,  is  noticeable.  One  grower  states  that 
he  uses  from  "  6  to  7  cwt.  of  salt  per  acre,"  which  substance  Dr. 
Voelcker  has  proved  by  experiment  to  act  prejudicially  on  the 
Potato-crop.  The  quantity  of  seed  planted  per  acre  also  varies  very 
much  ;  but  the  variation  in  this  respect  is  doubtless  due  in  some 
measure  to  the  fact  that  early  Potatoes  for  the  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool markets  are  largely  grown  in  Cheshire.  "  Nearly  all  the  Potatoes 
planted  (says  one  grower)  are  sprouted  from  1  to  3  inches  long  before 
they  are  set.  We  have  boxes,  which  we  purchase  at  from  Gd.  to  8d. 
each,  2  feet  7  inches  long  by  1  foot  9  inches  wide,  and  3j  inches  deep, 
with  a  small  space  cut  in  each  end  to  allow  the  hand  in,  to  carry 
them  by.  Each  corner  is  nailed  to  a  piece  of  wood  about  li  inch 
square,  which  projects  3  inches  above  the  sides  and  2  above  the  ends 
of  the  box.  The  ends  are  stronger  and  deeper  to  allow  for  the  hand- 
hole  above  the  Potatoes.  Each  box  will  hold  half  a  bushel  or  more. 
These  boxes,  when  filled  with  seed  to  sprout,  are  put  one  upon  the 
other  in  tiers,  upon  lofts  or  upon  framework  suspended  from  the  roof 
or  timbers  of  the  building  above  the  cattle.  The  breath  and  natural 
heat  of  the  cattle  force  them  and  protect  them  from  frost,  unless  it 
be  very  severe,  when  we  cover  them  with  straw,  which  we  allow  to 
remain  while  keen  frosts  continue,  looking  at  them  occasionally  to 
see  that  they  are  not  getting  too  forward.  We  also  reverse  the  tiers 
of  boxes  top  to  bottom  two  or  three  times  during  the  winter,  because 
the  lower  boxes  sprout  quicker  than  the  higher  ones.  Sometimea  we 
box  some  of  our  seed  straight  off  the  field  in  July  or  August,  andit 
keeps  remarkably  well  unless  the  disease 
has  made  its  appearance  among  them 
before  they  have  been  raised.  The  nn. 
pleasant  smell  from  the  tops  and  the 
spots  on  the  leaves,  are  the  first  indica- 
tions of  disease,  and  this  occurs  before  we 
can  perceive  anything  amiss  with  the 
tubers.  When  we  find  this  to  be  the  case, 
we  lose  no  time  to  get  them  off  to  market, 
because  we  are  fully  convinced  that  when 
this  happens  the  tubers  will  go,  though 
they  may  appear  quite  sound,  notwith- 
standing that  the  disease  exists  in  the 
tops.  Unless  they  can  be  sent  to  market 
at  once,  we  prefer  to  let  them  remain  iu 
the  soil  until  the  tops  are  quite  dead  ; 
for  this  reason — those  tubers  that  may 
resist  the  disease  lie  more  separate 
from  those  already  affected,  and  therefore 
stand  a  better  chance  of  keeping  sound." 
The  preponderance  of  opinion  again 
appears  to  be  in  favour  of  Skerry  Blues 
as  the  best  late  kind,  and  next  to  them 
Paterson's  Victoria.  Sir  Watkin  Wynn'a 
gardener  remarks,  "  Singular  to  say,  the 
reputed  Flour-ball  proved  last  year  to  be 
the  worst  affected  with  the  disease." 
Most  of   the   Cheshire   growers  send  the 

greater  proportion  of  their  Potato  crop  to  market  before  the  appearance 
of  the  disease.  Most  of  the  growers  prefer  their  late  Potatoes  to 
remain  in  the  ground  until  they  are  well  matured,  and  to  harvest  them 
in  dry  weather,  so  as  to  diminish  the  chance  of  storing  any  that  are 
diseased.  Last  year  there  was  a  trial  of  Potato  diggers  on  the  8th 
and  9th  of  September.  The  Potatoes  got  on  the  8th — a  dry 
day — kept  beautifully  ;  those  got  on  the  9th — a  wet  day — were 
nearly  all  spoiled,  although  the  greatest  attention  possible  was 
bestowed  upon  them.  With  Potatoes  it  is  a  question  of  wet  and  dry 
weather,  and  wet  and  dry  land,  in  reference  to  the  extent  of  the 
disease.  With  regard  to  pulling  up  the  tops  immediately  on  the 
appearance  of  disease,  one  grower  says : — "  I  have  found  upon 
two  occasions  that  the  pulling  up  of  the  tops  immediately  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  disease,  the  tubers  being  fit  to  be  raised,  has 
saved  the  crop.  Last  year  it  was  not  so  satisfactory,  which  I 
attribute  to  my  having  left  the  operation  too  long,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  labour."  Potatoes  planted  with  artificial  manure  are 
reported  to  keep  much  better  than  when  planted  with  farm-yard  or 
horse  manure,  but  not  more  than  half  the  crop  can  be  got  from 
artificials.  Sir  Watkin  W.  Wynu's  gardener  states  that  various 
experiments  have  been  tried  with  lime,  soot,  sulphur,  sea  sand, 
laying  down  the  haulm,  and  planting  on  raised  beds  and  heaps.  No 
perceptible  effect  could  be  noticed  with  the  outward  applications, 
but  the  planting  amongst  Bca  sand  had  the  best  effect.  The  next 
best  was  laying  down  the  tops.  Not  more  than  5  per  cent,  was  lost 
on  the  average  from  disease,  as  the  crops  were  early  planted  and 
early    raised — all  being  "  earlics"  and  "  second  carlies."     The  sets 


Molianthus  major.     (See  p.  213.) 


were  all  planted  whole;  the  round  sorts  2i  inches  diameter,  kidney 
sorts  3  inches  long.  Well  rotted  horse  manure  was  used  and  deeply 
dug  in  in  the  autumn,  and  the  sets  were  planted  with  the  dibber 
in  the  end  of  March,  dropping  some  sea  sand  over  the  seed  to  prevent 
slugs  eating  it.  Three-quarters  of  an  acre  are  generally  planted  in 
this  way,  always  following  Carrot  crops.  Here  the  selection  of  the 
freest  and  driest  soils  with  the  most  open  situation,  early  planting, 
and  early  raising,  cool,  dry,  and  early  storage,  change  of  seed  from 
distant  localities,  and  the  thorough  working  of  the  soil  in  dry  weather, 
are  the  best  preventive  measures,  which  not  only  increase  the  crops 
but  reduce  the  disease  to  a  minimum. 

From  the  west-midland  counties,  those  who  have  grown  the  White 
Rock,  Paterson's  Victoria,  Fluke,  Farmer's  Blue,  Early  Rose,  Red-skin 
Flour-ball,  and  other  kinds  of  Potato,  state  that  the  variety  least 
liable  to  disease  is  unquestionably  the  Red-skin  Flour-ball.  They 
state,  too,  that  the  effectual  earthing  up  of  Potatoes  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  as  a  preventive  of  disease,  owing  to  the  more  perfect 
drainage  and  protection  it  affords  to  the  tubers  from  heavy  rains.  A 
Warwickshire  grower  states  that  the  best  results  he  has  found  is  by 
using  a  good-sized  Potato  for  seed,  and  nsing  burnt  earth  or  any  kind 
of  burnt  ashes  ;  the  ashes  appear  to  absorb  the  water  and  keep  the 
Potato  dry.  Another,  in  the  same  county,  says — "Plant  as  early  as 
possible,  on  a  well-drained  soil ;  never  put  on  farmyard  manure  in 
the  spring  or  planting-time,  and  let  it  be  well  rotten  when  applied  in 
the  autumn  ;  where  burnt  ashes  can  be  had  use  them  freely." 

In  the  south  and  west  of  England  guano,  or  dissolved  bones  and 
guano  mixed  with  peat. ashes  or  peat-charcoal,  is  found  to  produce 
the  soundest  crops,  applied  in  the  follow, 
ing  manner : — "The  sets  having  been 
placed  in  position,  a  man  follows  with  a 
seedlip  full  of  the  manure,  and  strews 
into  the  furrow  by  hand  the  requisite 
quantity,  say  4  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano, 
or  6  cwt.  of  dissolved  bones  and  guano — 
mixed  one-third  guano,  two-thirds  bones 
— per  acre ;  the  seed  and  manure  in  close 
contact  are  then  buried  together.  The 
application  of  lime,  sulphur,  or  other 
materials  has  not  been  found  to  diminish 
the  tendency  to  disease  in  the  tubers. 
With  onr  Fluke  Potatoes,  says  one  grower, 
which  throw  but  little  haulm,  we  were 
year  after  year  so  troubled  with  weeds 
after  the  haulm  decayed  that  we  were 
occasionally  obliged  to  mow  the  weeds 
before  we  could  lift  the  tubers  ;  we,  there- 
fore, thinking  we  could  grow  Turnips 
instead  of  weeds,  sowed  over  the  land, 
previous  to  earthing  the  Potatoes,  li  lbs. 
of  Turnip  seed  per  acre,  consequently 
when  the  haulm  died  off  the  Turnips  grew 
up  and  were  never  hoed,  but  gave  excel, 
lent  crops ;  iu  the  wet  season  of  1860 
particularly,  in  which  year  we  grew  28 
tons  per  acre  of  Turnips,  pulled  off  for 
market,  before  digging  the  Potatoes,  which  were  a  full  crop  and  quite 
sound.  We  have  never  found  pulling  or  cutting  off  the  haulm  answer, 
but  we  have  sometimes  found  advantage  from  a  second  earthing, 
which  kills  weeds  and  buries  the  tubers  deeper  in  the  soil. 
Several  growers  in  this  district  are  of  opinion  that  the  earlier 
planted  Potatoes  are  less  liable  to  disease  than  those  planted  later  iu 
the  season.  With  regard  to  early  or  late  harvesting,  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
Radchffe,  of  Okeford  Pitzpaine,  Blandford,  says  : — "  Harvest  as  soon 
as  the  skin  adheres  to  the  tuber;  never  mind  about  the  haulm  being 
dead."  On  the  other  hand,  another  grower  states : — "  The  bulk  of 
my  Potatoes  are  never  lifted  until  October,  for,  if  dug  earlier,  there 
are  many  tubers  infected  which  show  no  signs  of  disease,  and,  when 
caved  together,  are  apt  to  infect  the  whole."  This  cultivator  also 
gives  the  following  summary  of  his  recent  experience : — "  In  the 
very  dry  season  of  1870  the  Potatoes  of  this  district  were  scarcely 
diseased  at  all.  One  field,  which  was  a  Furze  brake  three  years  before, 
was  planted  with  Russians  and  Leather  Coats  in  the  middle  of  April : 
the  produce  was  absolutely  free  from  disease.  In  1872  my  Potatoes, 
which  were  planted  in  sunny  dry  fields,  were  very  free  from  disease, 
although  they  were  cut  down  early,  while  in  many  places  the  crop 
was  almost  destroyed.  Last  season  there  were  Kidneys,  Regents, 
Blues,  and  Leather  Coats  planted  in  one  field.  The  Kidneys  were 
fully  matured  when  the  rain  came,  on  the  l7th  of  August,  and 
resisted  the  disease.  The  rest  were  in  a  growing  state,  and  two. 
thirds  of  the  tubers  decayed.  The  tubers  of  Potatoes  grown  on  land 
reclaimed  from  brake  or  wood  are  rarely  diseased." 

In   the  south-east  of  England,  manuring  in  the  autumn  ia  the 
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usual  practice  ;  and  many  growers  add  a  dressing  of  artificial  manure 
(generally  superphosphate  or  Peruvian  guano)  at  the  time  of  planting. 
One  cultivator  has  compared  the  results  obtained  from  the  same 
value  of  Peruvian  guano,  superphosphate,  salt,  lime,  blood  and 
fish  manures,  &o.,  and  has  found  them  much  in  favour  of  guano. 
The  evidence  with  regard  to  the  pulling  up  or  cutting  off  the  tops 
is  eminently  unfavourable,  and  early  planting  in  well-drained  lands  is 
insisted  upon.  The  evidence  as  to  early  or  late  harvesting  is  again 
contradictory,  and  seems  to  be  based  on  various  experiences  with 
regard  to  the  land,  the  state  of  the  crop  at  the  time  of  lifting,  and  the 
weather  subsequent  to  the  earlier  Potato  harvest.  "  There  are 
certain  essential  points  (says  one  grower)  which  ought  to  be  more 
studied  than  they  are  as  regards  the  disease.  The  following  are 
some  of  them  : — Selection  of  seed ;  temperature  of  soil ;  cultivation 
of  laud  ;  aud  drainage.  In  the  first  place  I  believe  that  one  sort  of 
Potato  is  able  to  resist  the  disease  better  than  another.  In  the  year 
1871  some  Regents  obtained  from  the  ^V'isbeach  district  were  planted 
in  a  field  upon  each  side  of  our  own  original  sort  (the  Regent)  ;  both  of 
them  grew  well  together  until  the  disease  appeared,  when  the  bine  of 
those  from  Wisbeach  went  in  a  most  rapid  manner,  and,  when  taken 
up,  those  from  the  Fen  land  were  diseased  to  the  extent  of  75  per 
cent.,  whilst  our  own  sorts  werit  only  to  the  extent  of_25  per  cent.  This 
was  upon  a  gravelly  soil.  But  it  did  not  rest  here,  for  upon  a  light 
sandy  soil  at  five  miles  distant  it  was  visible  to  the  same  extent, 
even  to  a  part  of  a  row  where  the  one  sort  began  and  the  other 
ended,  with  the  same  result  at  the  time  of  harvesting.  This,  I 
think,  clearly  shows  that  the  disease  is  not  entirely  atmospheric. 
Also  Myatt's  Early  Prolific  planted  upon  a  soapy  clay  soil  by  the  side 
of  another  Kidney  gave  similar  results  ;  the  Myatt's  Kidney  going  at 
the  i-ate  of  about  30  per  cent.,  whilst  the  other  went  at  the  rate  of 
at  least  90  per  cent.  As  regards  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  I 
certainly  believe  that  the  more  it  is  reduced  the  greater  the 
Chance  of  the  disease ;  and,  therefore,  after  a  greater  amount  of  wet, 
and  when  land  has  been  worked  in  a  bad  season,  like  the  last  two  or 
three,  when  it  has  been  left  in  a  cold  and  raw  condition  underneath 
and  heat  has  succeeded,  rapid  evaporation  has  gone  on  and  a  great 
difference  of  temperature  has  been  produced  between  the  atmosphere 
and  the  soil,  which  is  not  at  all  beneficial  to  the  tender  Potato  plant. 
Lastly,  drainage  is  a  very  great  question  to  be  considered,  not  only 
with  heavy,  but  also  with  light  soils,  where  there  is  any  probability 
of  water  concentrating  in  any  particular  part  and  becoming  stagnant 
under  the  surface.  It  also  assists  in  the  time  of  drought  as  well  as  in 
the  time  of  wet,  for,  owing  to  evaporation,  the  moisture  in  the  soil 
acts  by  capillary  attraction,  and  if  the  soil  is  well  drained  the  attrac- 
tion would  go  on  in  a  more  uniform  and  regular  manner.  About  the 
keeping  of  sets  every  one  is  of  opinion  that  they  cannot  be  kept  in 
too  dry  and  protecied  a  condition,  so  as  to  prevent  any  weakening  of 
the  tuber  by  sprouting." 

The  practice  in  the  Metropolitan  counties  is  to  plant  on  land 
having  a  natural  drainage,  to  change  the  seed,  to  plant  good  sets,  to 
manure  with  well-rotted  dung,  to  cultivate  deeply  and  as  long  as 
possible  before  earthing,  and  to  earth  as  deeply  as  practicable.  Lime 
applied  to  the  haulm  after  the  appearance  of  the  disease  was  found  to 
be  useless  ;  but,  where  lime  or  burnt  ashes  had  been  applied  in  the 
rows  at  the  time  of  planting,  the  disease  has  usually  been  somewhat 
lessened.  Contrary  to  the  usual  opinion  with  regard  to  the  effect  of 
change  of  seed  by  purchase  from  Scotland,  or  elsewhere,  and  not- 
withstanding his  own  practice  of  changing  seed  every  two  years,  Mr. 
Lake,  a  Rochester  grower,  remarks — "  I  have  not  found  change  of 
seed  diminish  liability  to  attacks  of  disease.  I  know  a  case  in  which 
the  seed  has  been  saved  yearly  from  the  same  stock  grown  in  the  same 
field,  which  has  not  been  found  more  liable  to  disease  than  fresh 
stock.  The  sort  was  Myatt's  Prolific  ;  the  time,  ten  years."  Both  in 
Kent  and  Middlesex  heavy  manuring  is  the  rule  ;  Mr.  Johnston,  of 
Gunnersbury  House,  Isleworth,  applies  as  much  as  30  to  4-0  tons  of 
stable  manure  to  the  acre,  commencing  in  March  and  continuing 
immediately  before  planting  until  the  whole  breadth  has  been  goc  in. 
The  alternative  practice  is  described  by  Mr.  Newman,  of  Hayes 
Court,  who  applies  about  25  tons  of  good  stable  manure  in  October 
and  November.  He  remarks,  "  Autumn  manuring  1  have  always 
found  a  check  to  the  virulence  of  the  disease  ;  "  and  again,  "  Previous 
to  autumn  cultivation  I  have  lost  three-fourths  of  my  crop  ;  since  I 
have  never  lost  more  than  one-third."  He  also  states,  "  I  procure 
my  seed  Potatoes  from  Scotland  every  year,  and  my  experience  has 
proved  that  I  had  better  give  £10  per  ton  for  this  change,  than  £5 
for  those  grown  more  than  one  year  in  the  south,  both  for  quality 
and  hardihood." 

In  Lincolnshire  the  preponderance  of  opinion  is  in  favour  of  large- 
sized  sets,  which  usually  produce  the  heaviest  crop  of  marketable 
Potatoes.  With  regard  to  the  effect  of  different  systems  of  manage, 
ment  in  preventing  or  arresting  the  spread  of  the  disease,  Mr.  Moon, 
a  large  Potato  grower  states:— "I  have  found  that  when  the  manure 


has  been  put  in  in  the  winter,  aud  the  land  has  been  deeply  worked, 
I  have  had  most  sound  Potatoes.  Again,  I  find  where  the  land  has 
been  growing  Potatoes  very  often,  there  is  more  blight.  I  think 
that  when  the  air  is  charged  with  electricity,  and  thunderstorms 
prevail,  the  Potato  top  is  subjected  to  some  subtle  influence  which 
induces  disease  ;  but  you  will  sometimes  find  that  even  when  the  tops 
are  struck,  should  the  weather  become  fine,  clear,  aud  cold,  the  disease 
is  stopped,  and  the  tubers  take  little  harm.  With  respect  to  cutting 
off  the  tops  in  a  6-acre  field  this  season,  on  the  first  appearance  of 
the  disease,  I  operated  upon  half  the  field  and  left  the  stumps  of  the 
haulm  standing.  Where  this  was  done,  I  had  more  bad  Potatoes  than 
elsewhere.  I  also  pulled  the  tops  in  another  field,  and  left  others 
standing  with  them  on  ;  and  where  the  tops  were  left  and  allowed  to 
die  of  themselves,  I  had  more  I'otatoes.  For  example,  I  pulled  twelve 
roots,  and  left  twelve  roots  with  tops  on  ;  the  former  had  14  lbs.  sound 
Potatoes  and  4  lb.  bad,  the  latter  had  15  lbs.  sound  and  IJ  lb.  bad, 
showing,  commercially  speaking,  a  great  loss."  ^'  My  experience 
(says  another  grower)  is  varied.  Cutting  off  the  tops  certainly  has 
lessened  the  amount  of  disease  ;  but  sometimes,  if  done  too  early,  it 
has  seriously  diminished  the  yield  and  injured  the  quality  of  the 
produce.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  crop  is  tolerably  well  grown,  I 
think  it  decidedly  advisable,  promply  to  cut  off  the  tops.  I  have  no 
proof  for  or  against  second-growth."  The  following  note,  with 
regard  to  early  or  late  harvesting,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Robinson,  of  Wybnr- 
ton,  Boston,  may  be  fitly  added  as  an  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  positive  evidence  of  value  as  to  the  effect  of  any  kind  of 
practice  upon  the  origin  or  spread  of  the  disease.  Mr.  Robinson 
states  : — "  In  some  instances  I  have  found  it  better  to  harvest  later, 
as  those  Potatoes  that  are  attacked  early  then  return  to  mother  earth, 
and  leave  only  the  sound  ones  to  be  picked  up.  In  other  seasons 
(say  very  wet  ones)  the  opposite  effect  might  be  produced ;  the 
diseased  ones  would  rot  tho  few  sound  ones,  even  in  the  ground. 
There  are  no  two  circumstances  exactly  alike.  What  is  right  in  one 
case  may  bo  perfectly  wrong  in  another." 

Five  reports  come  from  Yorkshire,  four  of  them  being  from  growers 
in  the  celebrated  marshland  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Goole, 
frequently  alluded  to  as  "  Howdenshire."  The  soil  is  warp,  of  either 
natural  or  artificial  formation,  and  much  of  it  is  remarkable  for 
its  good  quality  and  suitability  for  Potato-growing.  The  course 
of  cropping  pursued  in  this  district  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
well  defined,  but  Potatoes  are  taken  every  second  or  third 
year,  and  sometimes  two  years  in  succession.  From  10  to 
15  cwt.  of  farmyard  manure  is  applied  in  the  autumn,  and 
various  quantities  (from  3  to  10  cwt.)  of  artificial  manure  in  the 
rows  at  the  time  of  planting.  The  quantity  of  Potatoes  planted  is 
generally  from  10  to  15  cwt.  per  acre.  The  time  of  planting  extends 
from  the  beginning  of  February  to  the  end  of  April,  according  to  the 
season.  As  a  rale  the  tubers  are  planted  whole,  and  this  practice  has 
become  more  common  than  it  was  formerly.  Large-sized  sets,  especi. 
ally  if  they  have  been  obtained  from  soms  distant  place  and  cannot 
be  exchanged  for  smaller  tubers,  are  necessarily  cut.  The  rows  are 
generally  from  27  to  30  inches  wide,  and  the  sets  10  to  15  inches 
apart,  according  to  the  luxuriance  of  the  haulm  of  the  different 
varieties,  but  some  prefer  to  have  the  rows  34  inches  wide  and  the 
sets  closer  together — about  9  inches  apart. 

As  to  the  practicability  of  arresting  the  spread  of  the  disease  one 
grower  says  : — "  I  believe  that  pulling  up  or  cutting  off  the  tops  on 
the  first  appearance  of  the  disease  does  diminish  its  extent,  but  I  am 
of  opinion  that  it  also  greatly  diminishes  the  crop,  especially  if  the 
disease  makes  its  appearance  early  in  the  season.  I  do  not  think  it 
tends  to  supertuberating,  as  I  believe  the  growth  of  the  tubers  is 
arrested,  especially  when  the  tops  are  pulled  up."  In  this  district 
opinion  is  unanimous  in  favour  of  harvesting  as  early  as  possible 
after  the  tubers  are  sufficiently  ripe  to  bear  it  without  injury.  The 
following  rules  for  the  cultivation  of  Potatoes,  with  reference  to  tho 
avoiding  of  the  disease,  laid  down  by  one  grower,  may  be  worth 
attention: — "1st.  Planting  in  good  soils  (second  class  and  heavy 
lands  are  dangerous).  2nd.  Having  good  seed  direct  from  Scotland. 
3rd.  Planting  as  early  as  the  season  will  permit.  4th.  Apply  hand- 
tillage  to  hasten  the  growth.  5th.  Harvesting  the  crop  while  in  a 
green  and  growing  state,  just  before  it  is  matured,  taking  care  to 
store  them  so  as  to  let  the  heat  escape." 


WINTER  CUCUMBERS. 
Little  observation  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  Cucumber  is  a  surface 
rooting  plant,  and  that  consequently  a  great  depth  of  soil  is  un. 
necessary.  At  the  most,  10  to  12  inches  of  soil  is  quite  deep  enough. 
We  had  some  planted  a  week  or  two  ago  in  less  than  5  inches  of  soil, 
and  at  this  season  they  will  succeed  better  thus  than  in  a  bed  of 
greater  depth  ;  these  have  been  already  surface-dressed  with  stable, 
manure,  and  will  require,  from  time  to  time,  slight  dressings  of  the 
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above,  mixed  with  Boil,  to  keep  tbem  in  a  state  of  vigorong  health. 
We  have  found  stable-manure  by  far  the  beat  surfacing  ;  necessity 
has  compelled  us  to  use  that  from  the  cow-houses  ;  but  it  is  far  too 
difficult  to  utilise  to  be  of  so  much  use  as  the  other.  Manure- 
water  should  never  be  given,  aa  we  have  found  that  it  gives  the  fruit 
a  strong  taste  ;  in  the  case  of  soot  it  causes  them  to  be  quite  bitter. 
As  to  soil,  it  is  a  matter  of  very  slight  importance  what  quality  it 
may  be  ;  our  experience  has  been  that  they  do  well  in  any  kind  from 
strong  loam  to  a  very  peaty  soil,  so  long  as  means  are  taken  to  enrich 
it  sufficiently  with  manure  that  can  be  uaed  up  directly.  We  are  at 
present  growing  them  in  soil  that  a  good  many  would  call  worthlesa ; 
but  they  thrive  aa  well  in  it  as  in  the  best  selected  turf  we  have  seen 
tried.  It  is  enriched  with  a  fourth  part  of  thoroughly  rotten 
manure,  surface-dressed  with  fresh  dung,  plenty  of  water  being  sup- 
plied. Thero  is  another  point  of  some  importance  in  Cucumber  treat, 
ment  which  makes  a  vast  difference,  and  that  is  in  the  matter  of  ven- 
tilation. Admitting  air  by  the  i-inch  during  fine  weather  in  not 
calculated  to  keep  plants  of  any  kind  in  a  robust  state  of  health, 
and  Cucumbers  form  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  more  fresh  air  they 
get,  the  better  will  they  succeed.  At  no  time  in  mild  weather, 
either  night  or  day,  will  2  or  3  inches  of  ventilation  make  a  difference 
to  the  inside  temperature  ;  but  it  makes  a  difference  to  the  inside 
atmosphere  of  great  moment  as  regards  the  healthiness  of  the  plants 
and  inducing  fruitfulness.  We  can  confidently  assert  that  Cuoum. 
bers  will  do  better  with  a  maximum  day-temperature  of  75°,  and 
an  unlimited  amount  of  ventilation,  than  they  will  in  a  temperature 
of  85°  with  an  atmosphere  surcharged  with  humidity,  and  limited 
ventilation ;  however,  of  course,  we  have  no  objection  to  a  tern, 
perature  of  85°  with  plenty  of  ventilation.  Our  practice  is  to 
ventilate  freely  at  all  times  during  warm  weather,  to  get  the  maximum 
amount  of  air  on  early  in  the  morning,  and  not  to  reduce  it  till  five,  or 
later,  in  the  afternoon.  We  never  syringe  Cucumbers,  and  do  not 
'  supply  much  moisture  to  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  grow.  We 
have  seen  over  and  over  again  that  high  temperatures,  and  much  mois- 
ture in  the  air  are  always  sure  to  induce  red-spider  and  green-fly. 
Structures  with  a  pitch  of  roof  under  40°  are  better  suited  for  the 
Cucumber  during  summer  than  those  With  steeper  roofs.  During 
winter,  the  lower  the  pitch  of  the  roof  is  under  45°  the  greater  will 
be  the  difficulty  in  getting  the  planta  to  succeed  ;  and  if  too  low 
pitched,  they  will  not  grow  at  all,  whatever  may  be  the  heat  at 
command.  Where  proper  structures  are  provided,  there  is  no  diificulty 
in  obtaining  Cucumbers  during  winter.  Success  will  be  all  the  more 
certain  if  the  plants  are  got  out  early  and  grown  on  hardily,  with 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  little  fire  heat ;  and  the  leas  soil  they  have, 
BO  long  as  they  are  kept  supplied  with  liquid  manure,  the  better. 

The  one  great  mistake  in  winter  Cucumber-housea  is  in  making 
them  too  contracted,  thereby  necessitating  the  placing  of  the  hot-water 
pipes  in  too  close  proximity  to  the  plants.  Where  no  Cucumber- 
house,  properly  so-called,  exists,  a  few  fruit  may  be  obtained  from  pots 
placed  in  Pine  stoves  ;  the  larger  the  size  of  the  pots  the  better,  so 
long  as  they  are  well  drained.  By  the  same  means  a  few  may  be 
procured  in  early  spring,  thereby  saving  much  trouble  in  getting 
them  in  early  where  frames  are  the  only  means  of  obtaining  them. 
It  saves  thinning-out  the  useless  shoots  and  leaves  if  the  shoots 
are  kept  continually  pinched  at  the  fruit  or  just  above  the  first  leaf 
of  every  fresh  shoot :  this  mode  of  pinching  keeps  the  plants  in 
a  continual  state  of  fruitfulness  without  checking  them  by  taking  off 
too  much  at  one  time,  and  it  is  easily  seen  when  any  main  shoot  is 
failing,  so  that  another  may  be  carried  into  its  place.  Treated  aa  above 
recommended,  the  plants  will  require  pinching  twice  weekly.  It  is 
also  of  much  importance  for  the  well  being  of  the  plants  to  cut  all 
fruits  off  by  the  time  they  are  fall-grown,  or  even  before  they  stop 
swelling.  Bi-weekly  gatherings  of  all  large  enough  to  cut  will  keep 
them  in  better  order  than  merely  cutting  a  fruit  or  two  as  required 
for  immediate  use. 

A  word  or  two  abont  Cucumbers  intended  for  exhibition.  The  best 
fruits,  as  a  rule,  are  produced  from  young  plants  in  full  vigour;  two 
fruits  of  a  size  are  quite  sufficient  for  one  plant  to  bear,  though 
smaller  ones  may  be  coming  on  in  succeasion.  Vigorous  old  plants  will 
also  produce  fine  fruits  if  kept  free  from  bearing  for  a  short  time,  and 
young  shoots  encouraged.  We  have  observed  thp.t  the  straightost  fruits 
are  produced  in  very  sunless  weather,  but  shading  has  no  effect  in  sunny 
weather  to  keep  them  from  growing  crooked.  The  best  plan  is  to 
give  air  very  freely  and  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  bed  and  path 
moistened.  No  water  should  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
fruit,  lest  the  bloom,  which  is  as  indispensable  in  Cucumbers  aa  in 
Grapes,  should  bo  in  any  measure  destroyed,  or  the  flower  at  the  end 
displaced.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  have  them  fresh  ;  better  to 
sacrifice  a  little  in  the  way  of  size  than  to  have  them  past  their  beat: 
it  is  also  a  point  of  importance  to  have  a  brace  equally  matched. 
Have  a  box  made  about  the  width  the  brace  will  fill,  and  about  their 
length,  in  which,  when  cut,  place  them  immediately,   without  after. 


wards  disturbing  them.  As  to  the  best  sort  for  exhibition  purposes, 
nothing  will,  as  yet,  beat  fine  samples  of  Tender  and  True.  It  may 
be  a  hint  of  some  use  to  those  who  may  intend  exhibiting  at  some 
future  time,  that  the  shape  of  a  Cucumber  is  very  much  imoroved  if 
the  plants  are  grown  from  cuttings.  The  Tender  and  True  in  fruit 
here  is  a  little  too  long-necked  to  be  *'  True,"  but  where  cuttings  are 
struck  from  it,  the  produce  would  be  shorter-necked  and  more  like 
the  original.  The  sort  we  prefer  for  ordinary  everyday  use  is  Tele, 
graph,  the  flavour  of  which  is  excellent,  its  bearing  qualities  are  first- 
rate,  and  it  will  succeed  in  a  cooler  temperature  than  a  good  many 
sorts.  Slunro'a  Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  also  a  handsome  fruit.  There 
is  a  fine,  good-sized,  and  continuous-bearing  sort  not  much  known, 
well  worth  attention  where  several  varieties  are  grown  ;  and  that  is 
Pearson's  Long  Gun.  Volunteer,  a  kind  very  like  Telegraph,  bat  not 
so  fruitful,  is  also  good.  Blue  Gown  is  the  best,  black-spined  sort  in 
cultivation,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  it  true.  The  only  sure  way  is  to 
procure  cuttings  from  a  pure  stock,  and  to  keep  up  the  supply  from 
cuttings. — "  The  Gardener." 


NEW    PLANTS,   &c. 

Crocus  Fleisclieri. — This  is  a  small,  stellate,  creamy-white- 
flowored  plant,  the  coats  of  the  corms  being  reticulate,  as  in  Iris  reticu- 
lata. This  plant  isaninterestingaddition  to  our  bulbous  plants,  made 
by  Mr.  Elwea,  whodiscovered  it  in  Asia  Minor  last  spring,  and  presented 
bulbs  to  the  Rev.  Harpur  Crewe,  with  whom  it  has  bloomed.  It  ia 
found  on  the  limestone  hills  near  Smyrna,  and  in  Cilicia  and 
Lycia.  As  a  garden  plant  it  is  not  showy,  although  undoubtedly 
interesting  to  the  botanical  collector.  "  Botanical  Magazine," 
t.  6,176. 

Tulipa  Greigi. — This  is  a  glowing  scarlet-flowered  species,  a 
native  of  Turkestan,  having  brown  spotted  leaves,  and  a  dark  blotch 
at  the  base  of  each  segment  of  the  flower,  surrounded  by  a  golden 
ray.  This  plant  has  flowered  with  the  Colchester  Seed  and  Bulb 
Company,  by  whom  it  was  exhibited  in  flower  at  South  Kensington, 
in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  and  it  has  also  since  been  flowered 
by  Max  Leichtlin,  Esq.,  at  Baden-Baden,  who  has  succeeded  well  in 
its  culture.  The  Colchester  plant  had  a  conspicuous  white  tip  or 
horn  at  the  petal  apex  of  each,  but  these  are  entirely  omitted  in  the 
figure  here  ciced,  although  a  marked  featare  in  the  plant.  It  has 
been  figured  by  Dr.  Kegel  in  the  "  Gartenflora,"  and  a  figure  is 
given  at  t.  6,177  of  the  "  Botanical  Magazine." 

Mertensia  alpina. — This  ia  a  very  pretty  bine-flowered  Bara. 
gineous  plant  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  it  is  found  at  a 
high  altitude,  and  inhabiting  an  immense  stretch  of  latitude,  namely, 
from  39"  N.  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  The  plant  ia  10  or  12  inches  in 
height,  bearing  terminal  nodding  racemes  of  bright  blue,  bell-shaped 
flowers.  The  stoma  are  clothed  with  linear  bright  gi'een  leavea 
1^  to  2  inchea  in  length.  It  has  been  introduced  to  our  gardens  by 
Messrs.  Backhouse  '&  Sons,  of  York,  and  is  well  worth  culture  in 
sheltered  portions  of  the  rock  or  wild  garden.  Figured  in  "  Botanical 
Magazine,"  t.  6,178. 

Allium  narcissiflorum. — This  is  a  very  attractive  Liliaoeoua 
plant.  It  ia  a  native  of  Dauphine  and  Piedmont,  and  belongs  to  a 
large  group  of  species,  in  which  the  annual  bulbs  arise  from  a  creep- 
ing perennial  root-stock.  The  plant  is  cultivated  by  Mr.  George 
Maw,  of  Benthall  Hall,  Broseley,  who  procured  bulbs  from  Monte 
Campione,  in  the  north-west  of  Italy.  The  linear  or  strap-shaped 
leaves  are  three  to  five  in  number,  and  of  a  bright  green  colour,  the 
flowers  being  borne  in  terminal,  nodding,  umbellate  clusters,  on 
slightly  compressed  scapes,  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  the  individual 
flowers  being  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  and  of  a  lively  lilac-purple 
colour.  It  is  well  worth  culture  aa  a  rare  and  showy  hardy  bulb. 
"  Botanical  Magazine,"  t.  6,182. 


Carnivorous  Plants. — I  have  found  Drosera  rotuudifolia  and 
intermedia  in  great  numbers  on  Thorno  Moor,  and  have  taken  a 
great  number  for  the  sake  of  watching  their  powers  of  digestion, 
which  are  truly  marvellous.  I  find  the  leavea  of  Drosera  rotundi. 
folia  which  grow  in  the  deepest  holes  away  from  the  sunlight  are 
quite  green,  while  those  which  are  on  the  open  ground  are  a  bright 
red.  Does  the  sunlight  in  this  plant  change  its  ehlorophyl  granules 
(if  they  are  naturally  green)  into  red,  as  it  changes  the  white  ones 
of  other  plants  into  green  ?  If  any  of  your  botanical  readers  want 
specimens,  1  will  supply  them  with  six  of  either  kind  by  post,  if 
they  will  aend  me  a  stamp.  They  should  be  planted  in  peat  well 
soaked  with  water.  D.  intermedia  will  do  with  more  water  than  D. 
rotundifolia,  so  they  should  not  be  planted  together. — A.  Peacock, 
Eastoft  Vicarage,  Ooole. 
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Cucumbers  (Pickled).— Make  choice  of  those  which  are  small 
and  not  too  old  ;  pnt  them  in  jars,  and  pour  over  them  a  brine  made 
of  two.thirds  of  water  and  one  of  vinegar,  with  salt  in  (he  proportion 
of  a  pound  to  three  pints  of  liquid.  Pnt  the  brine  on  the  fire  till  the 
salt  is  melted,  let  it  stand  to  settle,  and  before  you  use  it  pour  it  off 
clear.  When  you  wish  to  use  the  Cucumbers  take  the  rind  off,  and 
dress  them  in  the  same  way  as  the  fresh  Cucumber. 

Storing  Walnuts. — Walnuts  intended  for  keeping  should  be 
suffered  to  fall  of  themselves  from  the  trees,  and  be  afterwards  laid 
in  a  dry,  open,  and  airy  place,  till  they  become  thoroughly  dried. 
Then  pack  them  in  jars,  boxes,  or  casks,  in  alternate  layers,  with 
fine  clear  sand,  which  has  previously  been  well  dried  in  the  sun,  in  an 
oven,  or  before  the  fire  ;  set  them  in  a  dry  place,  but  not  where  it  is 
too  hot,  and  they  will  keep  good  till  the  latter  end  of  April.  Before 
they  are  sent  to  table,  wipe  the  sand  off,  and  if  they  have  become 
shrivelled,  steep  them  in  milk  and  water  for  six  or  eight  hours  ;  this 
will  make  them  plump  and  fine,  and  will  also  cause  them  to  peel  easily. 

Vegetable  Marrow  Preserve.— Steep  the  Marrows  in  salt  and 
water,  keeping  them  in  a  warm  place  for  a  day  or  two  ;  wash  them 
in  spring  water;  boil  them  till  tender  in  syrup,  made  by  allowing  one 
pound  of  sugar,  one  pint  of  water,  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
ginger  to  each  pound  of  fruit;  the  rind  and  juice  of  a  Lemon,  added 
when  nearly  done;  a  wineglass  of  gin  added  at  last  to  about  four 
pounds  of  preserve. 

Choose  one  not  too  ripe,  peel  it,  and  cut  it  in  strips  not  too 

thick,  and  take  out  all  the  pulp  ;  make  a  syrup  of  brown  sugar  and 
water,  pour  it  boiling  hot  over  the  Marrow,  and  let  it  remain  two 
or  three  days ;  then  pour  off  the  syrup  and  throw  it  away.  Drain 
tlie  Marrow,  and  to  every  pound  pnt  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  the  peel 
of  two  Lemons  cut  very  thin,  and  also  the  juice;  put  some  whole 
ginger  sliced  and  a  little  cayenne  pepper  into  a  muslin  ba".  Put 
all  in  a  preserving  pan  and  over  a  slow  fire  until  it  looks  clear  ; 
when  it  is  done,  add  a  wineglass  of  whiskey,  and  when  cool  put  it 
in  jars.  The  whiskey  can  be  omitted  if  not  fancied  ;  it  is  very  good 
without. 

Peel  and  cut  the  Marrows  in  quarters,  take  out  the  seeds,  cnt 

the  quarters  into  pieces  about  an  inch  square.  Lay  them  on  a  dish 
and  sprinkle  a  little  pounded  sugar  over  them.  Let  them  stand 
twenty. four  hours,  then  pour  off  the  juice  and  throw  it  away,  leavinc 
only  a  little  to  moisten  tlie  sugar  afterwards  used.  Take  equal  parts 
of  fruit  and  sugar,  and  allow  one  Lemon  to  every  two  pounds  of  fruit. 
Peel  the  Lemon  very  thin,  cut  the  peel  in  very  fine  strips,  squeeze 
out  the  juice,  and  add  both  to  the  fruit  and  sugar.  Put  it  on  a 
gentle  fire,  and  after  it  boils  simmer  till  quite  tender.  Just  before 
it  is  done,  add  ground  ginger  to  taste.  Let  the  jam  cool  before 
tying  it  down.  This  will  be  found  very  superior  to  the  common  sorts 
of  jam,  and  much  resembles  an  Indian  preserve. 

Stuffed  Tomatoes.— Take  about  as  many  Tomatoes  as  there  will 
be  people  to  eat  them  ;  cut  a  circle  off  the  top  of  each,  and  with  a  small 
spoon  remove  all  the  pips,  which  put  on  one  side ;  then  make  a  stnifing 
of  Shallots,  Mushrooms,  and  bread  crumbs,  in  the  proportion  of  ten 
Shallots  and  half  a  pound  of  Mushrooms  for  every  ten  Tomatoes. 
Mince  the  Shallots,  sep.arately,  very  small,  and  toss  them  in  a  saucepan 
with  some  butter.  When  cooked,  add  the  Mushrooms,  also  cut  up 
small,  with  Parsley,  salt,  and  pepper,  and  enough  bread  crumbs  to 
make  a  good  thick  paste.  Squeeze  the  Tomato  pips,  and  with  the 
juice  moisten  the  stuffing,  after  which  divide  the  latter  into  as  many 
portions  as  there  are  Tomatoes,  inserting  one  into  the  hollow  of  each 
Tomato;  then  re-cover  the  vegetables  with  the  circles  cutoff  the  top; 
place  tham  in  a  dish  large  enough  to  contain  all,  near  one  another, 
pour  over  them  two  tablespoonfnls  of  oli7e  oil,  bake  in  the  oven  for 
half  an  hour,  and  serve. 

Fricassed  Tomatoes. — Place  the  Tomatoes  in  a  stone  jar, 
and  put  it  into  a  steamer.  When  they  are  tender,  beat  them 
to  a  pulp,  and  pnt  them  into  a  stevvpan  with  a  little  Onion 
(which  has  been  minced  and  stewed  in  butter  until  it  is  tender), 
a  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt,  and  some  chopped  Parsley ; 
simmer  the  mixture  for  a  few  minutes,  and  serve  it  very  hot.  It  is 
good  either  alone  or  served  in  the  dish  with  chops,  or  other  meat 
sausages,  skate  or  fish  of  any  kind.  Tomatoes  and  sausages  are 
capital.  Fry  the  sausages  and  arrange  them  in  the  dish  in 
front  of  the  fire.  Cut  the  Tomatoes  into  slices  with  some  Onion 
thinly  sliced  ;  fry  them,  season  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  place 
them  among  the  sausages,  and  serve  them  hot.  In  the  same 
manner  they  are  excellent  with  anything  warmed  a  second  time 
—chicken,  rabbit,  game  or  poultry,  cold  meat  in  slices,  or  fish  of 
any  kind. 


SOCIETIES   AND    EXHIBITIONS. 

CETSTAL     PALACE, 

September  7th  and  8th. 
This  show  was  scarcely  so  good  as  those  of  previous  years,  a  circumstance, 
doubtless,  partly  due  to  its  following  so  closely  after  the  Alexandra 
Park  show  of  last  week,  and  partly  to  the  near  approach  of  the  great 
International  Show,  which  is  to  take  place  at  Edinburgh  on  the  loth  inst. ; 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  were,  however,  well  represented,  and  there  were 
also  good  collections  of  Gladioli,  Dahlias,  and  Roses,  from  Messrs.  Kelway 
&  Son,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  and  Mr.  Coppin,  of  Croydon. 

Certificates. — These  were  awarded  to  the  following  new  florists' 
flowers  : 

Dahlia  Mrs.   Standish.   (Turner).— An  attractive  fancy  variety, 
of  a  clear  amljer  colour,  striped  down  the  centre  of  each  petal  with  white. 
D.  Sarah  Gamp  (Turner). — A  distinct  and  effective  flower,  of  a 
clear  yellow  colour,  the  tip  of  each  petal  being  edged  with  red. 

p.    Sam.uel    PlimsoU    (Turner).  —  A  deep    rich  velvety-purple 
variety,  of  good  form,  and  a  welcome  addition  to  dark-coloured  varieties. 
D.  Barmaid  (Turner). — A  good  white  flower,  the  tip  of  each  petal 
of  which  is  edged  with  crimson-purple. 

D.  John  Bennet  (Rawlings).— Yellow,  shaded  and  tipped  with 
orange-red. 

Gladioli,  Dahlias,  and  Roses. — Messrs.  Kelway  &  Sons  staged  a 
collection  of  thirty-six  cut  spikes,  among  which  we  noted  the  following 
varieties,  viz.,  Cacauo,  a  bright  rosy-lilac ;  Clymenus,  white ;  Eugene 
Scribe,  rose,  flaked  with  magenta ;  Pitho,  vivid  scarlet ;  Horace  Vernet, 
a  fine  spike,  rich  scarlet,  striped  with  white ;  Clupia,  lilac,  flaked 
or  flamed  with  rose  ;  Shakespeare,  stately  in  spike,  and  bearing  fine 
waxy-petalled  flowers,  white,  with  a  rosy  centre  ;  Meyerbeer,  scarlet,  fine 
in  spike;  Kev.  H.  r)ombrain,  soft  salmon-rose,  shaded  scarlet,  spike 
stately,  and  full  of  well- formed  flowers ;  Phineus,  scarlet,  flaked  with 
purple;  Raoelia,  scarlet ;  Zeuobia,  lilac,  flaked  with  rose;  and  Nicoteles, 
rose,  flaked  with  rich  scarlet.  In  the  class  of  twenty-four  Gladioli, 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Sons  were  first  Avith  good  spikes  of  Galenus,  salmon- 
scarlet  ;  Rubellius,  rose ;  Meyerbeer,  scarlet ;  Lady  Bridport,  rose, 
flaked  vermilion  ;  Shakespeare,  white  and  rose  ;  Eliza,  salmon,  with  a  dark 
stripe  ;  and  Pithys,  brilliant  scarlet.  In  the  class  of  twelve  spikes,  Mr.  H. 
Dombrain  was  first  with  Orphce,  white  and  magenta ;  Norma,  white  and 
lilac ;  Meyerbeer,  vermilion-scarlet ;  Horace  Vernet ;  and  others.  Mr.  J. 
Douglas  also  had  a  good  collection,  in  which  were  sevei'al  seedlings  raised 
by  the  exhibitor.  In  the  classof  six  spikes,  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Sons  were  first 
with  Edward  Courteney,  rich  lilac  ;  Lord  Howard,  salmon-scarlet ;  Simon 
Renard,  having  a  stately  spike  of  fifteen  open  flowers;  Lord  Peti-e,  vivid 
scarlet ;  Queen  Mary,  white  and  magenta ;  and  Reginald  Pole,  rosy- 
salmon,  flaked  with  scarlet.  Mr.  Henry  Coppin,  the  Rose  Nursery,  Shirley, 
Croydon,  staged  two  tine  stands  of  cut  Roses,  and  several  effective  stands 
of  show  and  fancy  Dahlias. 

Collections  of  Fruit.- These  were  staged  by  four  exhibitors,  but 
none  of  the  fruit  shown  were  above  average  merit.  Mr.  Bannerman  had 
the  best  collection,  which  contained  Black  Prince  and  Trebbiano  Grapes, 
a  splendid  Queen  Pine,  excellent  Barrington  Peaches,  Brown  Turkey 
Figs,  Marquis  of  Ailsa  Melon,  and  Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarines.  Mr. 
Goodacre,  of  Elvaston,  had  a  good  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine,  Pitmaston 
Orange  Nectarines,  good  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  Grapes,  Brown 
Turkey  Figs,  Noblesse  Peaches  (rather  small),  and  a  well-ripened  Green- 
flesh  Melon.  A  good  collection  came  from  Mr.  Lane,  containing  fine 
Brown  Turkey  Figs,  very  fine  Pine-apple  Nectarines  (more  highly  coloured 
than  usual),  well-coloured  Violette  Hative  Peaches,  Thornycroft  Melon, 
a  well-swelled  Queen  Pine  (with  very  large  pips),  and  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Muscat  Grapes  (large  in  berry,  but  small  in  bunch,  and  scarcely  ripe). 
Pines. — Of  these,  light,  splendid  fruits  were  staged.  Mr.  Tillery,  of 
Ashley  Park,  had  a  plump,  neai-ly  globular,  but  well-ripened  Queen, 
which  weighed  5  or  C  lbs.  Mr.  Plummer  had  a  good  Moscow  Queen,  and 
Mr.  Goodacre  had  also  a  fine  fruit  of  this  Pine,  hut  scarcely  so  well 
coloui'cd  as  the  others.  In  the  class  set  apart  for  any  other  variety,  Mr. 
Miles,  of  Wycombe  Abbey,  staged  a  Charlotte  Rothschild,  weighing  5}  lbs. 
Mr.  Plummer  had  a  Smooth  Cayenne,  of  a  deep  colour ;  Mr.  Douglas,  a 
handsome  fruit,  named  Charlotte  Rothschild,  but  very  different  in  appear- 
ance from  that  which  was  shown  by  Mr.  Miles ;  and  Mr.  Plummer  had  a 
good  Queen,  not  for  competition. 

Grapes. — Among  these.  Black  Hamburghs  were  fairly  represented, 
Messrs.  Lane  &  Sons  having  the  three  best  clusters,  all  of  which  were 
fine  in  the  berry,  well-coloured,  and  covered  with  a  fine  bloom.  Mr.  J. 
Crane  also  had  good  bunches,  slightly  rubbed ;  and  good  specimens  came 
from  Mr.  Alexander.  The  best  Muscats  came  from  Messrs.  Lane,  whoso 
examples  were  large,  both  in  bunch  and  berry,  but  slightly  rubbed.  Mr. 
Clark  had  good  clusters,  but  not  so  large  or  so  ripe  as  those  from  Messrs. 
Lane,  who  had,  moreover,  well-ripened  examples  of  Foster's  .Seedhng, 
perfect  in  bunch,  berry,  and  bloom.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to 
small,  but  well-ripened  bunches  of  Buckland  Sweetwater  ;  and  the  third 
award  went  to  Golden  Champion,  fine  both  in  hunch  and  berry,  but  scarcely 
sufficiently  ripe.  In  the  class  of  Black  Grapes,  exclusive  of  Hamburghs, 
Mr.  Bannerman  had  three  splendidly  finished  clusters  of  Gros  Colman,  a 
fine  large  round-berried  Grape,  excellent  for  show  purposes,  and  a  good 
companion  to  Golden  Champion  in  size.  Messrs.  Lane  &  Sons  were 
second  with  splendid  examples  of  that  most  delicious  of  all  black  Grapes, 
Muscat  Hamburgh ;  and  Mr.  Snow,  of  WaUington  Bridge  Gardens,  had 
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also  noble  clusters,  but  scarcely  ripe  enough.  Mr.  Goodaci-e  had  the 
heaviest  bunch  of  Hamburghs,  the  weight  of  which  was  54  lbs.,[but  it  was 
badly  grown  ;  and  the  first  prize  for  weight  was  therefore  awarded  for  a 
very  handsome  bunch,  from  Mr.  Crane,  weighing  4  lbs.  9  ounces. 
A  good  miscellaneous  callection  of  Grapes  came  from  Messrs.  H.  Lane, 
who  showed  fine  clusters  of  Muscat  Hamburgh,  Bowood  Muscat,  Black 
Alicante  (in  excellent  condition),  Foster's  Seedling,  Black  Hamburgh, 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  Black  Prince,  Alexandria  Muscat,  and  Mrs. 
Pince's  Black  Muscat  (highly  coloured). 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Of  Peaches,  Mr.  Bannerman  had  a 
fine  dish  of  highly-coloured  Barrington,  Mr.  Donglas  a  good  dish  of  a 
rich  orange-coloured  red-marbled  variety,  resembling  Crawford's  Early, 
and  named  Exquisite,  and  Mr.  Harris  a  highly-coloured  dish  of  Royal 
George.  Mr.  Allen  staged  an  excellent  dish  of  the  new  Princess  of 
Wales,  a  large  but  pale  fruit,  said  to  be  of  very  superior  flavour ;  an 
extra  second  award  was  also  given  to  Mr.  Ansell  for  a  dish  of  Grosso 
Mignonne,  excellent  in  quality.  Thirty-six  dishes  of  Peaches  were 
staged,  many  of  them  above  average  merit.  A  dish  of  Princess  Victoria 
Nectarines,  excellent  in  every  way,  occupied  the  first  place  among  some 
thirty  dishes  staged ;  the  individual  fruits  in  this  dish  were  very  fine, 
being  fully  2^  inches  in  diameter,  and  well  coloured.  These  came  from 
Mr.  W.  Tillery,  of  Welbeck.  The  second  and  third  prize  dishes  consisted 
of  Violettc  Hative  and  Elruge,  of  fair  quality. 

Apples. — Theoe  were  represented  by  twenty-five  collections  of  kitchf  n 
Apples  and  twenty  collections  of  dessert  kinds.  Mr.  Murrell,  of  Prittle- 
well,  Essex,  was  first  with  splendid  examples  of  Alexander,  Cox's 
Pomona  (very  fine),  Beauty  of  Waltham  (well  coloured),  and  Lord 
Sufiield.  Mr.  Radcliffe  had  Early  Marie  (fine).  Counsellor,  New  Haw- 
thornden,  and  Lord  Suifield.  Mr.  Jones,  Carshalton,  received  an  extra 
second  award  for  Lord  Sufiield,  HoUandbury,  Dutch  Codlin,  and 
Alexander,  all  large  and  well  coloured.  In  the  class  for  de.=!sert  Apples 
Mr.  R.  Webb,  of  Calcot,  was  first  with  fine  dishes  of  Astrachan  (a  deep . 
red  Apple  covered  with  a  rich  bloom),  Quarrenden,  Sweet  Julien  (well 
coloured),  and  small  examples  of  Cox's  OiTinge  Pippin.  Mr.  Hodder  was 
second  with  Jefferson  (well  coloured),  Kerry  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange,  and 
Quarrenden.  Among  other  varieties  staged  we  noted  Summer  Golden 
Pippin,  Cellini  Pippin,  Beauty  of  Oldenburgh,  Nonesuch,  Early  Haxvest, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  and  others. 

Pears. — These  were  represented  by  excellent  dishes  of  fine  fruit.  The 
first  prize  for  three  dishes  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Neighbour,  who  had 
Williams's  Bon  Chretien  (highly  coloured),  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  (large 
in  size),  and  excellent  fruits  of  Beurre  d'Amanlis.  Mr.  Sage  was  second 
with  fine  Jargonelles,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  and  a  fine  dish  of  Fondante 
d'Automne.  About  eighty  dishes  of  Pears,  in  all,  were  staged,  and  among 
them  we  noted  the  following  varieties  ; — GratioU  (a  large  russetted  fruit), 
Thompson's  highly-coloured,  and  otherwise  excellent,  Beurre  Goubalt, 
Beurre  Pres  d'Artois,  Marie  Louise  (good  in  several  cases),  Benrre 
Capianmont  (highly  coloured),  Hessle  (very  fine),  Souvenir  du  Congres, 
Gansel's  Bergamotte,  and  Beurre  Hardy. 

Plums. — Of  these  no  fewer  than  thirty-seven  collections  were  exhi- 
bited, each  collection  consisting  of  three  dishes.  Among  tho  varieties 
staged  we  noted  good  dishes  of  the  following : — Washington,  one  of  the 
most  handsome  of  culinary  varieties,  yellow,  suffused  with  rose ;  Jefferson, 
a  very  fine  yellow  kind,  dotted  and  streaked  with  rnsy-purple ;  Black 
Diamond  and  Victoria,  the  last  a  large  red  kind,  well  known  ;  Green- 
gages, highly  coloured,  and  otherwise  very  fine ;  Kirke's,  sometimes 
named  Dove  Bank,  a  large  purple  kitchen  Plum,  with  a  heavy  blue  bloom 
Belgian  Pui-ple,  Goliath,  a  fine,  large,  roundish,  purple  Plum,  covered 
with  a  dense  blue  bloom  ;  White  Magnum  Bonum,  and  others.  Ihc  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  three  fine  dishes  of  Jefferson,  Kirke's,  and  highly- 
coloured  fruit  of  Washington,  from  Mr.  G.  Sage.  Mr.  Holder  was  second 
with  Guthrie's  Striped  Gage,  Jefi'erson,  and  Washington.  Mr.  Jones 
third,  with  Washington,  Kirke's,  and  good  Jeff'erson's,  highly  coloured. 
Mr.  J.  Douglas  had  three  fine  dishes  of  Transparent  Gage,  a  delicate 
waxy-looking  variety,  with  a  heavy  white  bloom;  Bi-yanston  Gage,  and 
Jefferson's,  the  perfection  of  ripeness. 

Melons,  Figs,  and  Cherries.— About  thirty-six  Melons  were 
staged  in  both  classes,  tho  best  scarlet- fleshed  variety  being  a  good 
specimen  of  Read's  Scarlet-flesh,  from  Mr.  C.  Pitt.  Mr.  Harris,  being 
first  in  the  green-fleshed  class  with  Beechwood,  an  old-fashioned  variety, 
with  a  green  coarsely-netted  skin.  Mr.  Sage  had  an  extra  prize  in  this 
class  for  a  perfect  and  highly-flavoured  fruit  of  Colston  Basset  seedling,  a 
yellow  wax-like  fruit,  delicately  netted.  Figs  were  represented  by  eight 
fine  dishes,  the  first  prize  being  awarded  to  a  splendid  dish  of  Brunswick 
from  Mr.  Chisholm  ;  the  second  and  third  groups  consisting  of  Brown 
Turkey — large,  well-ripened  fruit.  Of  Cherries,  seven  dishes  were  staged  ; 
that  to  which  tho  first  prize  was  awarded  came  from  Mr.  Sage,  of  Ash- 
ridge,  and  consisted  of  splendid  Morellos,  large  and  highly  coloured.  Mr. 
Sliles,  of  Wycombe  Abbey,  had  also  fine  fruit  of  the  same  variety. 

Miscellaneous  Fruits.— Mr.  W.  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  had  a 
fine  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears,  each  variety  correctly  named  ;  eight 
fine  dishes  of  hardy  fruits,  including  good  Jargonelle  Pears,  Jefi'erson 
Plums,  Dove-bank  or  Kirke's  I'lum,  Violetto  Hative  Peaches  and 
Noetarines,  Apricots,  and  good  Quarrenden  Apples.  A  fine  dish  of 
Pond's  Seedling  Plum  came  from  Mr.  Fanny,  Roehampton,  and  a  good 
dish  of  Early  Admirable  Peaches  from  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  J.  Gleat,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Bailey,  Central  Hill,  Upper  Norwood,  furnished  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Gourds,  all  in  excellent  condition, 
especially  some  Emperor  Alexander  Apples,  which  were  of  very  superior 


quality.      Mr.   AVells,  of  Calcott,  near  Reading,  sent    a    collection  of 
Cob  Nuts  and  Filberts. 

Vegetables. — Of  these  some  good  collections  and  single  dishes  were 
exhibited.  Onions,  in  one  or  two  cases,  were  very  fine.  Cabbages  and 
Turnips  were  likewise  good,  as  were  also  Carrots,  and  Cauliflowers. 
With  Potatoes,  Mr.  Inwood  was  first  with  good  Snowflakes. 


East  London  Forests.—  Tradition  says  that  the  great  forest  of 
Waltham  came  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city  of  London  at  its  east  end. 
To  this  immense  woodland  tract  the  forests  of  Epping  and  Hainault 
belonged.  Of  Hainault,  which  extended  eastward  from  Chigwell  Row, 
but  little  trace  remains.  It  was  disafforested  in  1851 ;  the  timber  has  for 
the  most  part  been  cut  down,  and  ploughed  fields  now  replace  sweet 
woodland  glades  which  were  the  resort  and  solace  of  many  Londoners 
even  within  living  memory.  Epping  Forest  still  remains  in  much  of  its 
old  wildness  and  beauty,  though  shorn  of  its  old  proportions.  According 
to  a  perambulation  made  in  the  17th  of  Charles  I.,  the  forest  boundary 
started  from  "  the  bridge  of  Stratford  called  the  Bow,  under  which  runs 
the  river  Lee."  At  Bow  Bridge,  therefore,  and  within  '2i  miles  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  tho  leafy  glories  of  Epping  Forest  then  began,  and 
Cockney  sportsmen  of  the  day  couli  there  sound  the  cheerful  horn,  and 
on  Easter  Monday  start  their  famous  Epping  Hunt. 

Fruit  in  Pre-historic  Times. — Carbonised  Apples  of  small  size, 
identical  with  those  growing  wild  in  the  woods  of  Switzerland,  have, 
according  to  "  Harper's  Magazine,"  been  found  abundantly  in  lake 
bottoms,  and  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation.  Mr.  Messikommer 
discovered  on  one  occasion  more  than  300  of  them  lying  close  together. 
They  are  often  cut  in  halves,  more  rarely  in  three  or  four  parts,  and  were 
evidently  dried  for  consumption  during  winter.  Whether  a  larger  kind 
of  Apple  found  at  Robenhausen  was  cultivated,  or  a  wild-growing  species, 
remains  undecided.  Professor  Oswald  Heer,  of  Zurich,  who  has  published 
an  interesting  work  on  lacustrine  vegetable  remains,  inclines  to  the  former 
view.  Wild  Pears  were  treated  in  the  same  manner ;  but  they  are  far  less 
common  than  Apples,  which  must  have  formed  a  much-sought  article  of 
diet.  Among  other  vegetable  remains  accumulated  in  the  lake  mud  maybe 
mentioned  Hazel  Nuts  and  Beech  Nuts,  both  in  great  plenty  ;  also  Water 
Chestnuts,  which  doubtless  were  collected  and  eaten  by  the  lake-mep, 
as  they  are  in  Upper  Italy  at  this  day.  Their  present  occurrence  in 
Switzerland  appears  to  be  restricted  to  a  tarn  in  the  canton  of  Lucerne. 
There  have  further  been  found  abundantly  the  stones  of  Sloes,  Bird 
Cherries,  and  wild  Plums,  and  seeds  of  the  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  and 
Strawberry,  showing  that  these  fruits  of  the  forest  were  used  as  food. 
According  to  Dr.  Keller,  the  lake  colonists  of  the  Stone  Age  drew  their 
sustenance  chiefly  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Their  animal  food  evi- 
dently was  acquired  by  hunting  rather  than  by  the  breeding  of  cattle, 
considering  that  in  the  accumulations  around  the  piles  the  bones  of  wild 
animals  outnumber  those  of  the  domestic  species.  Milk,  we  may 
assume,  formed  an  important  article  of  their  diet. 


Pearson's  Golden  Queen  Grape.— Mr.  Ruding  (see  p.  20C)  will  be  disap- 
pointeilif  he  planis  Peart^on's  Golden  Queen  to  fruit  in  hia  early  Vinery,  it 
is  a  late  Grape,  land  should  be  associated  with  Lady  Downes  and  Alicante 
rather  than  with  Hamburghs  and  Frontiguans.— J.  MuiE. 

Spiraea  yenusta. — Lovers  of  hardy  flowers  should  take  care  to  have  a  few 
tufts  of  this  graceful  variety  in  their  collections.  In  Mr.  Sim's  nursery 
at  Foot's  Cray  we  noticed  tufts  oE  it  nearly  6  feet  high.  It  enjoys  and  deserves 
a  dccn  rich  soil,  and  is  a  far  nobler  plant  than  the  newer  Spiraia  palmata. 

Paddington  Flower  Mission.- Supplies  ot  cut  flowers  from  the  country  are 
received  on  Thursdays  at  3,  Leinster  Street.  Cleveland  Square,  W.,  and  distri- 
buted in  bunches  to  from  fifteen  to  twenty  Hospitals,  Infirmaries,  and  Homes, 
as  well  as  to  many  ot  the  suffering  lonely  poor,  who  arc  gladdened  by  their  sight 
and  smell.  Funds  are  urgently  required  to  carry  on  the  work  during  this 
month  and  next. — A.  L.  B. 

The  Early  Rose  Potato.— An  interesting  fact  in  reference  to  this  Totato  was 
communicated  to  me  by  afarmer  the  other  day.  Hesaid  :— "  When  Early  Rose 
Potato  first  came  out,  after  its  productive  powers  had  been  tested,  I  at  once  bought 
a  (luantity  and  distributed  them  amongst  my  labourers  and  neighbours.  Tho 
produce  was  in  all  cases  large,  but  all  of  them  complained  that  they  could  not  cat 
them.  Many  gave  up  growing  them,  but  one  of  my  men  did  not,  and  each 
year  he  noticed  they  were  better  in  quality,  till,  the  other  day,  he  said  they  wero 
like  balls  ot  flour."  The  Potato  has,  in  fact,  only  just  become  accHmatised.  Has 
anyone  else  noticed  this  ?— N.  U.  P. 

The  Golden  Pippin  Apple,— I  have  been  told  that  this  Apple  is  fast 
wearing  out.  Is  that  a  fact?—,!.  M.  [We  cannot  agree  with  those  who  hold 
such  an  opinion,  because  we  have  facts  annually  before  our  eyes  wholly  at 
va:ianco  with  the  assertion.  Anyone  visiting  our  London  markets  during  tho 
fruit  season,  nnd,  indeed,  any  other  large  market  in  the  southern  or  midland 
counties  of  Kugland,  will  fiiid  Golden  Pippins  as  perfect  and  as  fine  as  any 
which  have  been  either  figured  or  described  by  any  writer  whatever,  either  in 
this  or  other  countries.] 

Benrre  Durandeau  Pear.— This  is  strongly  recommended  by  Belgian 
growers  as  a  variety  ot  the  first  merit,  ripening  in  October  and  November. 
The  flowers  of  this  variety  arc  said  to  frost  better  than  any  other  kind.  It  is  a 
variety  worthy  of  extensive  trial  with  us. 

The  common  Butterwort  in  Bedfordshire.— Mr.  Pollard,  in  the  "Journal 
of  Botany,"  records  the  finiling  of  this  plant  in  Bedfordshire.  It  grows  on 
the  steep  side  of  a  combe  in  the  Chalk  Hills. 

Desmodinm  pendulum.— This  grscefnt  Pea-flowered  shrub  is  quite  hardy 
in  warm  soils  in  Kent,  either  on  walls  or  in  the  open. — V. 

Petunias.— We  have  received  some  beautifully-striped  Petunia  blooms  from 
Messrs.  Hender  &  Bon,  of  tho  Bedford  Nursery,  Plymouth.  They  are  seedlings 
of  this  year— fine  bold  flowers  with  white  ground  colours,  striped  and  flaked 
with  purplo  and  crimson.  Among  them  were  also  a  few  good  self-coloured 
kinds. 
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"  This  ia  an  art 

Whioh  does  mend  nature  :  change  it  rather :  but 

The  Aet  itselp  is  Natukb."— Sftaiesyeare. 


TEBE    DEAPEET. 
Fnw  objects  are  more  beautiful  than  a  tree  over-run  with  some 
handsome  climbers,  which,  in  wild  luxuriance,  cover  it   with 
leaves,  or  blossoms.     Landscape  gardeners  often  attempt  the 
introduction  of  such  combinations  into  park  or  garden  scenery 
and   sometimes  with    good    effect,    but   oftener  without     on 
account  of  the  improper  positions  in  which  they  are  placed 
Planting  or  training  in  a  systematic  way  wil)  not  produce  a 
natural  effect,  and  there  appears  to  be,  except  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  men,  no  half-way;  therefore,  to  introduce  such  com- 
binations when  the  gardenesque  style  of  gardening  is  carried 
out,  would  be  out  of  place.      But  in  the    wild    garden     the 
introduction  of  such  displays  produces  most  charmint^  results 
An  Ivy  scrambling  over  the  ruins  of  Kenilworth  is"  a  lovely 
sight ;  but  the  same  Ivy,  creeping  over  a  marble  structure  in 
the   Eenaissance   style    would    be   quite    the   reverse       The 
Virginian  creeper,  overtopping  the  tallest  trees  in  the  woods 
of  southern  Ilhnois,  crimsoning  the  whole  summit  as  with  a 
glow  of  fire,  m  an  October  sunset,  is  a  sight  never  to  be  for- 
gotten;   bat  the  same  climber  over-running  a  Tulip  tree  or 
Magnolia  on  the  smoothly  shaven  lawn,  would  produce  no 
such  impression.     In  landscape   gardening,  as  in  other  Fine 
Arts    everything   should   be    in   keeping;    no    over-strained 
efforts  should  be  made  to   produce  effects  which   would  be 
incongruous,  for,  even  if  beautiful  in  themselves,  their  beauty 
would  be  lost    through    want   of    fitness   or  propriety    yet 
much  of  this    is  visible,  especially  in  town   gardens       It  is 
common  m  our  cities  to  see  the  very  small  Grass  enclosure 
in  front  of  our  very  finest  architectural  dwellings  ornamented 
with    a    cheap   rustic   box   or   basket   filled    with    Petunias 
Verbenas,  and   similar    plants.      Our    architectural  taste   is' 
fifty  yeaj-s  m  advance  of  our  taste  for  gardenino-  yerifyino-  the 
remark  of  Lord  Bacon  that  "men  build  stately  before  1,hev 
garden  well,  as  if   gardening  were  the  finer  art."     Certainly 
landscape  gardening  cannot  be  done  with  the  rule  and  square 
nor  has  It  fixed  orders.   It  can  only  be  advanced,  as  Mr  Eepton 
has   said    by  the  united   powers   of    painter  and    gardener 
in  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  picturesque  cemeteries  there  is 
an  imposing  stone  chapel,  enriched  inside  with  noble  statuary 
In  front  of  this  is  a  large,  raised,  square  Grass  plot,  curbed  on 
all  sides  by  heavy  gi-anite;  and  opposite  this  is  a  representa- 
tion of  an  Egyptian  Sphinx,  m  white  granite,  of  hucre  size  •  yet 
m  the  centre  of  the  Grass,  which  is  kept  smoothly  shaven  is 
a  cheap  rustic  basket,  2  or  3  feet  in  diameter,  elevated  on  a 
Cedar  post  6  or  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  filled  with  the  com- 
monest bedding  plants.     I  did  not,  however,  intend  to  give  vou 
a  paper  on  this  subject,  but  have  merely  mentioned  a  flw  facts 
by  way  of  introduction  to  a  short  notice  which  I  am  about  to 
giveot  a  little  natural  plantation  made  formally  at  first    but 
which,  through  neglect  and  time,  has  become  an  exquisite  bit 
of    scenery,   well   worth  imitation  when    real,   natural,   and 
charming  tree  drapery  is  desired.     Some  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago  we  had  occasion  to  plant  three  or  four  rows  of  nooular 
climbers  m  nursery  rows,  about  100  feet  long ;  these  consisted 
o    Ampelopsis  quinquefolia,   Menispermum^^anadense    Peri 
ploca  grffica,  and  Celastrus   scandens ;  subsequently,  it  hap- 
pened accidentally  that  four  rows  of  rather  large  Tartarean 
(so-called)  Arboi-vita^s  were  planted  one  side  and  about    he 
same  number  of  rows  of  Smoke  trees,  Philadelphus,  Cornus 

fZtrV  I'  ""^  '  .°^'''-  ^""^  *^^<^^  °^  fo""-  years  many  of 
these  climbers  were  taken  up  annually  until  rather  too  old  to 
remove  and  year  by  year  the  Arbor-vita^s  and  shrubs  were 
thinned  out  until  what  were  too  large  to  safely  transnlant 
seemed  to  be  grubbed  up  or  bent,  as  if  usual  S  e^erT  een 
trees.  But  the  land  was  not  wanted  then,  and  the  few  scat" 
tered  trees  and  climbers  rema  ned  while  oulUvntJn,,  ^L 
partially  neglected,  a  large  specimen  bli^g  occaSla  ly  taL^ 
out  until  the  climbers  had  fairly  taken  possession  of  the  tSes^ 


and  are  now  too   beautiful  to   disturb,   for  it  is   the   most 
unique  specimen  of   tree   drapery  I   have  ever   seen.     Some 
of   the  Arbor-vita3s    are   entirely   overrun  with    the    Meni- 
spermum,   whose  large,  roundish,   slightly  -  scalloped   leaves 
overlap  one  another  from  the  ground  to  the  top  like  slates  on  a 
roof.     Over  others,  the  gloomy  leaves  of  the  Periplooa  scramble, 
and  also  the  Celastrus,  and  on  still  others  the  digitate  deep 
green  leaves  of  the  Ampelopsis  completely  festoons  the  tree ;  of 
some  trees  all  four  and  other  climbers  have  taken  possessioti ; 
and    from    among  the   smoky -looking  tops  of   the   Sumach 
the  feathery  tendils  of   the  Ampelopsis,  and,  just  now,  its 
deep    blue    berries,   hold    full    sway.      And    these    are    not 
all.     The    Apios    tuberosa    is    indigenous    and    springs    up 
everywhere   as   soon  as    our  land  is    neglected.      This    has 
also  overrun  several  trees,  and  coils  up  and  wreaths  each  out- 
stretching branch  with  its  little  bunches  of  fragrant  brownish- 
coloured  flowers.     Another  climbing  plant,  also  common,  and 
a  thorough  pest,  is  the  Convolvulus  arvensis,  which  fastens 
itself  to  many  of  the  shrubs,  clinging  to  them  with  a  strength 
like  that  of  a  whip-cord,  and  covering  them  with  snow-white 
flowers.     It  is  the  Arbor-yita3S  which  give  the  peculiar  beauty 
of  this  description  of  tree  drapery.     On  the  deciduous  trees 
the   new  growth  lengthens  rapidly,   and  the   branches   soon 
get  far   apart ;    but  with  Arbor-vitass,  which  always  present 
a    round    compact    head,    the    effect    is    entirely    different  ; 
they    are    covered     so     densely    that    it    is    impossible,    in 
some   instances,  to   say  what   the  tree  is  that  supports  the 
climbers.     One  Hemlock  Spruce  (Abies  canadensis)  has  every 
branch  loaded  with  the  Apios  and  profuse  with  blossoms ;   but 
this  one  sees  happen  with  other  trees.     The  Smoke  tree  looks 
interesting  just  now,  while  its  flowers  are  fresh,  but  soon  they 
will  fade,  and  the  dry  tops  will   be  a  disadvantage ;    but  the 
Arbor-vitas  will  remain  clothed  with  the  foliage,  flowers,  and 
berries,   too,  of  the  Celastrus  until  the   autumn  frosts    have 
shorn  them  of  their  beauty,  and  no  falling  leaves  are  scattered 
around.      The  Arbor-vita3    is   the  tree  I  would  recommend 
when    it    is    desirable   to    produce    such  effects    as   I    have 
described.   _  "When  such  strong-growing  climbers  as  Begonias 
and  Wistarias  take  possession  of  a  shrub  they  generally  injure 
it ;    but  the  very  slender  stems  of  Menispermum  and  Apios, 
die    entirely  to    the    ground    after    the    first   sharp    frost, 
and  the  slender  stems  of  the  others  do  not  appear  to  arrest  the 
growth    of    the    Arbor- vitass,  which  are  restored  when   the 
climbers  are   down,  and,   after  full   eight   months'  rest,  are 
again  ready  to  aid  in   sustaining  their  more  dependent  com- 
panions.      The     Honeysuckle,    the     Clematis,    and    similar 
plants  might,  no  doubt,  be  added  to  the   list,  and  give  more 
variety,  as   well  as   fragrance  and   beauty,  but   I   have  only 
detailed  the  effects  of  what  has  been  done,  leaving  what  might 
be  effected,  for  some  future  trial. 
Boston,  Mass.  C.  M.  Hovet. 


THE  ANDEOSACES. 
These  are,  perhaps,  the  most  Alpine  of  Alpine  plants.  Other 
families  send  down  representatives  to  the  hill  pastures  or  the 
sea  rocks,  or  sunny  heaths,  as  the  Primroses  and  Hairbells  do, 
but  not  so  these.  They  are  more  Alpine  even  than  the 
Gentians;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Gentians  are  as  handsome  in 
a  hill  meadow  as  on  the  highest  slopes,  and  as  Androsaces  are, 
among  floweringplants,  those  most  confined  to  the  snowy  region, 
so,  as  might  be  expected,  they  are  the  dwarfest  of  this  class. 
They  belong  to  the  Primrose  family,  and  resemble  it  in  the 
flowers,  but  even  dwarf  Alpine  Primroses  are  giants  to  these, 
which,  from  their  extreme  dwarfness  and  compactness,  might 
be  called,  for  an  English  name,  flowering  Mosses.  Growing  at 
such  great  elevations,  where  the  snow  falls  very  early  in 
autumn,  they  flower  as  soon  as  the  snow  melts.  Sometimes, 
like  some  other  Alpine  flowers,  they  frequent  high  cliffs  with 
a  vertical  face,  or  with  portions  of  the  face  receding  here  and 
there  into  shallow  recesses.  Here  they  must  endure  intense 
cold — cold  which  would  probably  destroy  all  shrub  or  tree-life 
exposed  to  it.  And  here  in  spring  they  flower.  Thus,  in 
crossing  some  passes  on  foot  in  spring  or  early  summer,  while 
all  the  hills  around  are  a  waste  of  snow,  the  traveller  has 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  these  charming  fairies  in  full  bloom. 
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Generally,  however,  they  have  to  wait  till  the  snow  disappears, 
and  then,  in  every  high  spot,  one  sees  the  ground  silvered  with 
their  cushions  and  gay  with  their  modest  little  flowers  o£  white, 
or  rose,  or  yellow.  As  yet  far  from  common  in  our  gardens, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  the  aim  of  every  lover  of  Alpine  flowers  to 
possess  them  in  good  health.  This  is  not  difficult  where  there 
is  a  properly-formed  rock-garden  in  a  pure  air.  They  are 
among  the  plants  that  are  almost  sure  to  perish  in  a  smoky 
atmosphere.  Their  small  evergreen  leaves,  often  downy,  retain 
much  more  dust  and  soot  than  smoother  and  larger-leaved  ever- 
green Alpine  plants  do.  The  Androsaces  enjoy  in  cultivation 
small  fissures  between  rocks  or  stones,  firmly  packed  with  pure 
sandy  peat,  or  very  sandy  or  gritty  loam,  not  less  than  15 
inches  deep.  They  should  be  so  placed  that  no  wet  can  gather 
or  lie  about  them,  and  they  should  be  so  planted  in  between 
rocks  or  stones  that,  once  well  rooted  into  the  deep  earth — all 
the  better  if  mingled  with  pieces  of  broken  sandstone — they 
could  never  suffer  from  drought.  It  is  easy  to  arrange  rocks 
and  soil  so  that,  once  the  mass  below  is  thoroughly  moistened, 
an  ordinary  drought  can  have  little  effect  in  drying  it.        V. 


KOSE  COMTESSE  D'OXFOED. 
What  a  glorious  Eose  this  is  in  autumn,  and  how  freely  and 
well  very  young  plants  of  it  bloom.  About  the  end  of  last 
March  I  grafted  a  number  of  this  variety,  and  other  kinds,  on 
Briar  roots,  selecting  the  roots  a  little  stronger  than  the 
scions ;  the  buds  of  the  latter  were,  of  course,  dormant,  but  the 
Briars  had  just  begun  to  move.  The  grafting  was  performed 
in  a  very  simple  manner  by  cutting  a  slice  off  the  stock  and  a 
corresponding  slice  off  the  graft,  and  fitting  and  binding  the 
two  together.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  bark  of  both  stock 
and  scion  must  come  into  conjunction  on  at  least  one  side. 
They  were  potted,  as  fast  as  the  grafting  was  done,  into 
60-sized  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  propagating  bed  in  which 
there  was  a  heat  of  about  80°,  and  kept  close.  In  less  than  a 
week  the  buds  of  many  of  them  began  to  move,  and  in  May 
they  were  hardened  off  and  planted  out,  and  I  have  not  cut 
finer  blooms  all  the  season  than  I  am  now  cutting  from  these 
spring-grafted  plants.  Being  grafted  on  the  roots  (not  the 
stems)  of  the  Briars,  there  was  no  occasion  to  use  clay  or 
grafting  wax,  as,  when  potted,  the  junction  was  completely 
buried,  and  only  about  two  eyes  of  the  grafts  were  visible 
above  the  soil.  When  care  is  used  in  selecting  pieces ,  of 
Briar  root  with  a  few  fibres  attached  to  them,  and  employing 
only  well-ripened  wood  for  the  grafts,  with  the  buds  dormant 
or  but  very  slightly  on  the  move,  the  percentage  of  failures 
will  be  small  indeed.  E.  Hobday, 

Itamseij  Ahheij. 


The  Sundew  (Drosera  rotnndifolia).— This  year  I  have  found  hundreds 
of  this  interesLing  little  plant  in  the  l^ogs  here,  whilst  last  year  I  could  not 
obtain  a  single  plant.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  how  it  is  so  many 
are  to  bo  found  one  year  and  none  another? — James  Cltlws,  Eoc/ciiif/haw, 
Bogle.  BoKommon. 

The  Pink  Bindweed  in  the  Wild  Garden.— The  beautiful  large  Pink 
Bindweed  is  as  hardy  as  the  common  one,  and  is  now  yory  attractive,  scram- 
bling through  the  shrubs  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  garden  at  Sheen  Lodge.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  desirable  plants  to  naturalise,  but  should  only  be  placed 
where  it  can  do  no  harm,  otherwise  it  may  prove  as  objectionable  a  weed  as 
I  IJindweed. — V. 


■Wintering  Lohelias.— I  have  found  the  following  method  of  wintering 
and  propagating  Lobelias  answer  e.\ceedingly  well :— Select  plants  of  the 
deepest  colour  and  most  compact  growth,  cut  them  down  close  to  the  ground 
(this  should  be  done  at  once,  it  would  have  been  better,  indeed,  if  it  had  been 
done  a  week  or  two  ago),  and,  as  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  shoot  again,  tako 
them  up  and  pot  thom  ;  and,  if  well  attended  to  during  the  winter,  they  will 
supply  any  number  of  cuttings  in  the  spring. — Rusticus. 

Alpine  Primroses  for  Borders.— "  Oxon,"  writing  the  other  day  about 
Primulas  tor  a  mixcil  border,  reminds  me  of  three  of  easy  culture  that  are 
hero  very  superior,  and  which  maybe  safely  added  to  any  collection.  The 
three  kinds  to  which  I  refer  are— pulchcrrima,  spectahilisi  and  ciliata  inter- 
media. A  groat  number  of  Primulacere  have  bloomed  rather  freely  this 
autumn,  especially  double  forms  of  P.  acaulis,  japonica,  and  Alpine  Auriculas. 
Has  this  unusual  second  bloom  been  observed  elsewhere,  or  is  it  confined  to 
the  county  of — Pt'-rks  ? 

Cottagers'  Show  at  Latimers.— The  annual  cottagers'  liorticultural  show 
took  place  la«t  Tucsdiiy  at  J^atimers,  the  seat  of  Lord  Chesham.  This  show 
was  instituted  by  the  thoughtful  proprietor  tor  the  benefit  of  the  cottagers  and 
workmen  on  the  estate  and  the  surrounding  district,  and  the  park  and  grounds 
were  thrown  open  to  the  public  on  the  occasion.  The  llrst  prizes,  many  of 
which  were  of  considerable  value,  were  distributed  by  Lady  Chcsham,  and  the 
vegetables  exhibited  were  in  every  respect  excellent.  The  arrangements  for 
the  show  were  in  good  taste,  and  were  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
gardener,  Mr.  Donaldson.- H.  G. 
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Our  readers  will  find  an  account  of  the   great  fruit  show, 

at  Edinburgh,  in  another  column ;  it  possesses  more  than  usual 
interest  from  the  magnificent  and  unesampled  Grapes  shown.  The 
stern  climate  o£  the  north  seems  to  develop  the  best  qualities  of  the 
cultivator,  and  thus,  in  Britain,  finer  Grapes  are  grown  than  ever 
were  gathered  in  the  most  favourable  climes.  The  bunches  shown  last 
week  at  Edinburgh  by  Mr.  Curror  and  Mr.  Dickson,  over  2G  lbs.  and 
25  lbs.  weight  respectively,  are  by  far  the  largest  ever  recorded. 
The  conditions  under  which  such  Grapes  were  grown  must  be  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  the  fruit-growing  world ;  and  we  hope  soon  to 
be  able  to  describe  them. 

Theiie  is  now  a  noble  standard  Fig  tree,  bearing  quantities 

of  fine  fruit  in  the  garden  at  Saltwood  Rectory,  near  Folkestone  ; 
it  stands  in  a  fully  exposed  position.  The  opportunities  offered  for 
the  culture  of  the  Fig  in  the  southern  counties  are  not  often  taken 
advantage  of. 

■ Bushes   of    Euonymus   latifoliiis   in   Osborn's    nursery,   at 

Fulham,  remind  one,  at  present,  of  a  large  form  of  Fuchsia  globosa, 
the  bright. coloured  and  gracefully-suspended  fruit  suggesting  the 
comparison. 

Messes.  E.   G.   Hendersox    have    sent    us    spikes  of    the 

singularly  showy  Liatris  macrostachya,  over  6  feet  high.  It  is 
a  hardy  plant  of  very  striking  character,  and  which  we  hope 
may  prove  vigorous  and  common  enough  for  the  wild  garden  some 
day. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  informs  ns  that  a  well-grown  bush  of  the 

fragrant  Pittosporum  Tobira  is  now  full  of  flower  in  the  open  air,  in 
a  garden  on  the  Lees,  Folkestone.  Its  flowers  are  as  sweet  as  orange 
blossoms.  It  is  frequently  grown  on  the  Continent  in  tubs,  which 
are  stored  in  cellars  or  outhouses  in  winter. 

Some  twigs  of  the  common  Oak  may  now  be  seen  growing 

from  the  stock  on  which  the  noble  specimen  of  the  Fulham  Oak,  in 
the  Fulham  nurseries,  is  grafted.  It  may  bo  as  well  to  note  this,  as 
it  has  been  said  that  hybrid  Oaks  of  this  class  would  not  thrive  on 
the  common  Oak. 

The  Abyssinian  Acidantherabicolor  is  just  now  beautifully  in 

flower  in  Mr.  Max  Leichtlin's  garden  at  Baden-Baden.  Its  blossoms 
are  produced  in  spikes  like  those  of  a  Gladiolus  ;  but  are  longer  in  the 
tube,  and  in  colour  creamy  white,  and  feathered  with  maroon.  It 
succeeds  perfectly  treated  like  a  Gladiolus. 

The  flowers  of    Godetias,   easily  grown    annuals    from    the 

Pacific  Coast  of  North  America,  are  peculiarly  suited  for  indoor 
decoration.  Specimens  remain  in  good  condition  four  or  five  days 
after  being  cut ;  the  colours  of  the  flower  are  seen  to  greater  advan- 
tage indoors,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  daily  opening  and 
closing  of  the  blooms. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice,  at  this  season,  the  noble  flowers 

borne  by  the  Exmouth  variety  of  Magnolia  grandiflora,  on  little 
plants  from  15  inches  to  2  feet  high.  There  is  a  square  of  these 
small  trees  in  the  Fulham  Nurseries,  some  of  the  dwarfeat  of  which 
have  lately  been  in  blossom.  This  variety  is  a  good  one  to  plant  as 
a  standard  on  warm  soils  in  the  southern  counties. 

Lovers  of  Tomatoes  will  learn  with  regret  that  the  plant  is 

this  year  attacked  with  the  greatest  virulence  by  the  Potato  disease. 
Both  the  leaves  and  fruit  are  attacked,  the  leaves  shrivelling  up  and 
the  fruit  rotting.  It  is  nufortunate  that  this  should  have  happened 
just  as  the  Tomato  was  beginning  to  be  commonly  planted  as  a  field 
crop  in  the  market  gardens  ronnd  London. 

We  have  lately  seen  the  stock  of  Negro  Largo  Fig  in  Messrs. 

Veitch's  fruit  nursery,  and  can  testify  to  its  remarkable  merits  as 
regards  flavour  and  profuse-bearing  qualities  in  a  small  state.  There 
are  many  persons  who  do  not  regard  the  Fig  as  a  fruit  of  the  highest 
class,  and  who  do  not  enjoy  the  flavour;  bat  this  state  of  things  will 
be  altered  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  really  finely-flavoured 
kinds,  some  of  them  of  recent  introduction.  We  think  the  day  will 
come  when  the  Fig  will  be  valued  as  highly  as  the  Grape. 

The  relation   between   woodlands    and   rainfall   and   other 

climatic  conditions  has  of  late  been  the  subject  of  much  dogmatic 
theorising.  A  comparison  of  maps  in  Walker's  "  Statistical  Atlas  of 
the  United  States,"  shows  that  the  forests  of  Washington  Territory 
are  in  regions  having  an  annual  rainfall  of  60  inches  and  upwards. 
The  magnificent  forests  found  from  Minnesota  to  Maine  have  a 
rainfall  precisely  identical  with  that  of  the  nearly  treeless  prairies 
which  extend  westward  from  Chicago,  viz.,  28  to  40  inches. 
The  northern  part  of  the  Michigan  Peninsula,  with  its  heavy 
timber,  is  marked  with  precisely  the  same  rainfall  as  large  por. 
tions  of  southern  Minnesota  lying  in  the  same  latitudes  and  nearly 
treeless. 
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MELON-CUCUMBEKS. 
Considerable  interest  has  recently  been  manifested  in  the 
fruiting  of   Cucumber  plants  now  at  Kew,  that   have   been 
supposed  to  be  the  result  of  a  cross  effected  between  Cucumis 
Melo   and  the  Telegraph  Cucumber,  a  well   known   variety 
of  C.  sativus.     This  presumed  cross  or  hybrid  was  the  more 
interesting   to  horticulturists,   as  MM.  Legeret  and  Naudin 
have  repeatedly  failed  in  obtaining  hybrids  between  the  two 
species,  0.  Melo  and  C.  sativus.     We  have  carefully  examined 
the  Kew  plants  now  fruiting  in  the  economic-house,  and  the 
following  are  our  notes  on  them,  made  at  the  time,  together 
with  the  accompanying  reduced  representation  of  the  plant. 
Stems  slender,  scabrous  ;  leaves  and  flowers  like  those  of  the 
Cucumber  in  size,  as  well  as   in   other  respects ;  fruit  from 
6  to  10  inches  in  length,  and  from  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  of 
a  dull  brown  or  russet  colour,  profusely  dotted  with  whitish 
lines,  but  we  observed  no  spines.    In  fact  the  growth  and  flower 
i-esemble  those  of  a  Cucumber,  and  the  fruit  that  of  a  Melon 
in  all  external  characteristics,  if  we  except  its  elongated  form. 
The  female  parent  is  the  Concombre  de   Sikkim  of  Naudin, 
described  in  the  "  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,"  4  ser., 
vol.  xi.,  p.  28,  as  a  variety  of  C. 
sativus,    so    that   if    the  pollen 
from  Telegraph  has  taken  effect 
.j^which  now  seems   doubtful),  the 
cross  is  simply  one  between  two 
extreme  forms   of   the    common 
Cucumber,   and  not  a  cross  be- 
tween the  Cucumber  and  Melon, 
as  the  Kew  label  would  lead  one 
to  believe.     As  is   well  known, 
both  Cucumbers  and  Melons  are 
extremely  variable  in  size,  colour, 
habit,  and  flavour;  we  have  seen, 
indeed,  a  figure  of  a  Cucumber  of 
the  ordinary  form  and  a  globular 
fruit,  half    Cucumber    and    half 
Melon,    growing    on     the    same 
branch.      This  was  supposed  to 
have  been  brought   about  by  a 
Cucumber  flower  having  become 
accidentally  fertilised  with  pollen 
from  some  Little  Heath  Melons 
which  were  growing  in  the  same 
house.      In    Darwin's   "  Animals 
and  Plants  under  Domestication," 
we  read,  "  that  there  is  a  race  of 
Melons  in  which  the  fruit  is  so 
like  that  of  the  Cucumber,  both 
externally  and  intei'ually,  that  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish 
the  one  from  the  other  except  by  the  leaves."     Some  Melons 
weigh  as  much  as  66  lbs.,  while  others  are  no   larger  than 
small  Plums.    One,  not  more  than   an    inch    in  diameter,  is 
sometimes  more  than  a  yard  long,  and  twisted  in  all  directions. 
Another    kind,   from    Algiers,    announces    its    maturity    by 
spontaneous  dislocation  from  the  foot-stalk,   after  which   it 
suddenly  bursts  into  pieces.     Major  Trevor  Clarke,  by  whom 
the  seeds  of  the  supposed  hybrid  under  notice  were  sent  to 
Kew,  says,  "This  curious  plant  was  sent  to  me  from  India  as 
a  Cucumber.     The  remarkable  scabrous  coating  of  the   ripe 
fruit  attracted  my  attention,  and   induced  me  to  send   it  to 
Kew,  where  it  was  at  first  thought  to  be  a  Melon  (Melo).     It 
is  now,  however,  thought  to  be  a  true  Cucumber.     From  the 
appearance  of  the  figure  the  Kew  plant  hardly  looks  as  if  the 
cross  with  Telegraph  had  taken  effect.     I  have  now  growing 
here  two  plants   from   the  (supposed)  crossed  and  uncrossed 
seed.     They  have  set  fruit,  but  were  late  plants,  and  are  not 
yet  in  a  condition  to  be  described.     Many  years  ago  I  raised  a 
cross  between  a  Melon  and  the  Snake  Cucumber   (Cucumis 
flexuosus) ;  but  the  latter,  I  believe,  ranks  among  the  Melons. 
A  cross,  real  or  supposed,  between  a  Cucumber  and  a  Melon, 
was  shown  at  South  Kensington  some  years  ago,  but  I  did  not 
see  it.     A  neighbour  of  mine,  Major  Mason,  of  Willoughby 


Hall,  has  a  plant  from  the  '  big  Pumpkin '  crossed  by 
a  Cucumber.  It  was  fertile,  and  is  now  growing  for  the 
second  generation."  B. 


The  Melon-Cucumber  at  Kew. 


APPLE  CULTURE  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND. 
The  Apple  is  every  year  receiving  more  and  more  attention, 
both  from  gardeners  and  amateurs,  in  this  part  of  the  country  ; 
and  I  am  told  by  nurserymen  that  the  demand  for  young 
Apple  trees  has  increased  immensely  within  the  last  few  years. 
This  may  be  owing  to  the  fact,  that  in  many  gardens  the  old 
Apple  trees  have  been  entii-ely  superseded  by  dwarf  trees, 
which  answer  well,  but  which,  in  their  turn,  are  giving  place 
to  espaliers.  One  successful  grower  of  dwarf  trees  in  my 
immediate  neighbourhood  begins  early  in  August  (and  even  in 
July)  to  pinch  back  the  leading  shoots  to  within  6  or  8  inches 
of  the  old  wood.  I  tried  this  plan  upon  some  dwarf  trees 
which  I  happened  to  have,  and  the  result  has  been  that  before 
the  end  of  August  all  the  eyes  upon  the  young  wood  broke 
and  became  shoots,  every  one  of  which  I  was  obliged  to  rub  off 
with  the  exception  of  the  leading  one.  This  is  what  occurred 
in  my  own  case ;  but  the  result  may  have  been  quite  the  opposite 
in  a  different  soil  and  situation.  In  our  rich  deep  soil  dwarf  trees 
grow  very  vigorously ;  and,  even  after  a  considerable  amount  of 
root-pruning,  I  find  it  better  to 
defer  pinching  the  leading  shoots 
until  the  vigour  of  the  trees  has 
been  reduced.  The  plan  of  lifting 
over-luxuriant  trees  yearly,  or  at 
certain  intervals,  is  now  aban- 
doned by  many  who  at  one  time 
advocated  it ;  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  whole  secret  of 
dwarf  tree  culture  lies  in  a  great 
measure  in  root-pruning.  In  the 
case  of  a  barren  tree  I  proceed  as 
follows  :  early  in  autumn  I  clear 
away  the  soil  carefully  from  its 
roots,  lift  it,  cut  off  with  a  sharp 
knife  any  vertical  or  tap  roots 
that  I  happen  to  find  ;  I  then  fill 
the  pit  with  prepared  soil  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface, 
tread  it  carefully  down,  i.e.,  if  it 
is  not  wet;  upon  this  bed  I  spread 
out  the  roots  to  their  full  length, 
and  cover  them  to  a  depth  of 
2  or  3  inches  with  fine  soil,  after 
which,  if  the  weather  and  soil  are 
dry,  I  give  the  whole  a  good 
watering  in  order  to  settle  the 
earth  among  the  fibres,  and,  if  the 
tree  is  a  standard,  it  is  securely 
tied  to  a  stake  until  the  roots 
begin  to  grow,  after  which  supports  are  unnecessary.  The 
roots  of  a  tree  planted  in  this  way  may  be  examined  at  any 
season  of  the  year.  Some  varieties  grow  with  me  so  vigorously 
that  winter  root-pruning  is  not  sufiicient  to  retard  their 
growth ;  I  therefore  operate  on  them  in  summer  or  early 
autumn,  and  with  such  good  results  that  I  begin  to  think 
summer  is  the  proper  season  for  root-pruning,  except  with 
very  vigorous  trees.  I  observe  that  there  is  a  growing  taste 
for  fruit  culture  amongst  all  classes.  Everyone  who  has  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  local  flower  shows  must  be  struck  with 
the  size  and  beauty  of  the  Apples  exhibited,  not  only  in  the 
amateur  classes  but  also  in  those  of  the  cottagers,  and  any- 
thing that  can  bedone  toincrease  this  taste  among  thosewhoare 
fond  of  Apple  growing,  is  a  substantial  gain  to  the  country. 
Alnwick.  J.  T. 


COLOUR  OP  FRUITS  NO  TEST  OF  MATURITY. 
Every  season  has  its  special  lessons,  if  we  had  but  eyes  to  see 
and  sense  to  comprehend  them.  This  being  an  abundant  fruit 
year,  has  .suggested  several  problems  in  reference  both  to 
growth  and  ripening.  Among  these  perhaps  the  most 
prominent  in  this  district  has  been  the  high  colours  presented 
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by  Apricots  aud  Plums  loug  before  they  wore  ripe.  That  rich 
golden  tinge  that  characterises  ripe  Apricots  in  ordinary 
seasons,  distinguished  the  fruit  this  year  when  they  were  as 
hard  as  bullets.  Hence  the  colour  test  was  wholly  useless  as 
an  indication  of  maturity.  Plums  of  various  kinds  showed  the 
same  tendency,  colour  and  greenness— to  use  an  apparent 
contradiction — being  often  linked  together.  The  Reine  Claude 
Violette,  for  example,  had  the  richest  bloom  while  it 
was  as  acid  as  a  Sloe ;  and  so  in  degree  with  most 
other  varieties.  Again,  I  do  not  find  this  .abnormal 
amount  of  colour  indicative  of  any  unusual  excellence  of 
quality.  On  the  contr.ary,  Apricots  here  hardly  reached 
the  usual  standard  of  flavour  tliis  year.  Assuredly  they  have 
not  onco  got  beyond  it.  It  is  thus  somewhat  difficult  to 
account  for  the  excess  of  colour,  unless  it  has  an  aqueous 
origin.  During  the  firststagesofappi'oaching  maturity,  it  rained 
almost  incessantly.  So  much  wet  fell  that  the  earlier  Apricots 
began  to  rot  on  the  trees  before  they  turned  soft ;  an  unusual 
occurrence.  Soon  after  this  a  month's  dry  weather  set  in,  and 
immediately  the  fruit  laid  on  its  richest  golden  hues ;  and, 
while  doing  so,  made  little  or  no  progress  in  ripening.  Further, 
I  noticed  a  most  peculiar  fact,  aud  that  was  that  the  fruits  with 
least  colour  not  only  ripened  first,  but  best  ;  and  they  had 
decidedly  the  highest  flavour.  It  therefore  seems  almost 
possible  that  colour  is  laid  on  fruit  sometimes  at  the 
expense  of  quality,  of  which  colour  is  a  most  misleading 
test.  It  is  so  in  Peaches.  The  palest  Noblesse  is  often 
the  most  exquisitely  flavoured.  It  is  often  so  in  Grapes. 
The  blackest  ones,  if  quite  ripe — which  they  very  often 
are  not,  as  the  black-coating  loses  its  density  when 
perfect  maturity  is  reached  or  passed — are  often  also  the 
sourest  and  worst-flavoured.  Muscats  have  been  held  to  be 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  probably  they  are  not.  I  once 
lived  with  a  true  epicure  in  fruits  who  always  affirmed  that 
the  highest-flavoured  and  most  delicate-fleshed  Muscats  were 
those  that  ripened  green  with  an  almost  imperceptible  dash  of 
amber.  I  have  also  known  a  ladj',  who  could  command 
the  best  of  all  fruits,  who  often  rejected  Golden  Muscats  as 
hard  in  flesh  and  destitute  of  flavour  in  comparison  with  green 
ones.  Take,  again,  that  most  delicately  flavoured  of  all 
Grapes,  the  White  Frontignau,  now  almost  superseded  by 
larger  but,  assuredly,  not  better-flavoured  varieties,  and  can 
anyone  doubt  that  it  is  best  and  highest  flavoured  when 
greenest  ?  When  it  passes  into  a  shade  of  amber  the 
delicacy  of  the  bouquet  is  gone.  This  raises  the  question 
whether  colour  is  not  only  not  a  test  of  quality,  but,  to  some 
extent,  opposed  to  it.  Is  it  possible  that  the  pale-cheeked 
fruits  are  the  best  as  the  pale-faced  races  are  the  strongest 
and  greatest.  D.  T.  Fish. 


SELECTING  HARDY  FRUITS. 
For  those  who  contemplate  planting  fruit  trees  largely  during 
the  coming  autumn  and  winter,  now  is  the  very  best  time  to 
make  a  choice  of  useful  varieties.  The  crops  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  still  hanging  on  the  trees,  and  in  most  instances  the 
varieties  which  suit  the  localities  proposed  to  be  planted  can  be 
readily  decided  upon.  The  habit  of  the  varieties  can  now  be 
judged  of,  their  cropping  qualities  inspected,  and  a  general 
estimate  of  their  value  arrived  at,  which  is  not  possible  in 
winter,  although  this  subject  is  too  often  left  till  that  season 
before  it  occupies  attention.  It  is  not  always  advisable  to 
trust  to  a  catalogue  for  a  selection.  Many  of  the  choicer  fruits 
arc  not  the  very  best  bearers,  and  it  is  better  to  have  plenty  of 
fruit,  even  if  it  be  not  of  the  very  choicest  kind,  than  to  meet 
the  winter  with  half  empty  shelves  ;  this,  at  least,  is  true  in 
the  matter  of  Api)los  and  Pears.  The  planting  season  may 
commence  early  next  month  and  continue  to  the  end  of  March. 
If  trees  are  bought  which  h.ave  been  under  training  cither  for 
walls  or  as  dwarf  standards  for  two  or  three  years,  a  few  fruits 
may  be  expected  next  season  off  each  tree  if  those  worked  on 
dwarf  stocks  are  chosen.  TIio  end  of  last  March  wo  planted 
some  trees  of  Uvedalo's  St.  Germain  and  Verulam  Pears, 
which  had  been  four  years  trained ;  they  had  made  a  long 
journey,  and,  of  course,  had  not  a  particle  of  soil  attached  to 
their  roots ;  thoy  arc  now  bearing  on  an  average  six 
fruits    to    each,    large     and    woll-swolled    as    the    fruits    of 


these  varieties  usually  are.  It  is,  however,  preferable 
to  have  all  planting  done  by  the  end  of  November ;  if  it 
be  not  finished  then,  let  it  be  left  until  the  end  of  March, 
provided  the  trees  have  not  already  been  moved.  I  shall 
name  a  few  Apples  which  are  to  be  depended  on  in  most 
parts  of  the  country,  and  which  are  very  striking  on  the  trees 
at  present,  beginning  with  a  dwarf  tree  of  Cellini,  which 
here  is  loaded  to  the  ground,  the  lower  branches  resting  on 
the  soil,  with  large  beautifully-variegated  Apples  of  excellent 
flavour,  even  for  dessert,  but  more  useful  for  culinary  purposes. 
A  tree  of  Cox's  Pomona,  standing  by  its  side,  bears,  if  any- 
thing, larger  Apples ;  but  one  can  scarcely  say  which  is  the 
heaviest  laden,  or  which  has  the  finest  fruit.  Next  comes  a 
tree  of  Lord  Siiffield,  the  crop  of  which  has  nearlj-  all  been 
hai'vested — a  very  large  Codlin-shaped  Apple,  with  straw- 
coloured  skin,  to  which  we  have  twice  this  year  awarded  the 
prize,  as  a  culinary  kind.  Warner's  King  is  an  abundant 
bearer,  the  second  lai'gest  Apple  we  know,  and  is  one  which 
often  takes  a  first  prize  as  a  culinary  Apple  at  shows.  Mere 
de  Menage  comes  next ;  as  a  kitchen  Apple  it  is  of  a  very 
large  size,  a  peculiar  glaucous  red  Apple,  similar  in  shape  to 
the  last  mentioned.  This  is  a  fine  show  Apple,  and  a  sure 
bearer.  Among  culinary  Apples  we  know  nothing  larger  or 
better  than  the  Dutch  Codlin.  Of  later  cooking  Apples,  which 
can  be  depended  on  north  or  south,  are  Blenheim  Orange, 
Dutch  INIignonne,  and  Dumelow's  Seedling.  The  two  last 
continued  in  excellent  condition  all  the  winter  ;  and  if  we 
were  confined  to  two  varieties,  we  should  feel  inclined  to  make 
selection  of  them  to  bridge  over  the  winter  for  every  purpose. 
Among  dessert  Apples  which  bear  abundantly  everywhere  is 
the  Kerry  Pippin.  These  beautiful  fruits  are  now  dropping 
from  the  trees  in  cjuantity.  Another  and,  as  regards  shape 
and  size,  better  Apple,  and  one  which  lasts  over  the  winter 
well,  is  the  King  of  the  Pippins.  In  form  it  is  very  perfect, 
looking  as  though  turned  out  of  a  lathe,  and  it  is  beautifully 
coloured.  We  cannot  pass  over  the  high-coloured  Devonshire 
Quarrenden  ;  the  only  two  others  we  shall  mention  arc  the 
Ribston  Pippin  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  we  have  always 
had  a  doubt  which  of  these  is  most  deserving  of  the  palm ; 
only  the  first  excels  as  a  keeper.  Among  Pears  we  shall 
begin  with  one  which  is  too  seldom  planted  and  which  bears 
equally  well  in  the  extreme  north  as  in  the  south — the  Autumn 
Bergamot,  which  is  a  delicious  fruit.  Then,  of  all  the  Bon 
Chretien  kinds  that  of  Williams  is  by  far  the  best,  and,  at  this 
moment  is  the  attraction  of  all  the  hornets,  wasps,  and  blue- 
bottles of  the  garden.  Beurro  Bosc  is  always  loaded  with  its 
long  brown  fruits,  the  trees  presenting  a  very  beautiful  appear- 
ance. Marie  Louise  is  a  green  companion  to  the  last,  both 
turning  to  their  own  peculiar  yellow  when  ripe.  Urbaniste, 
and  the  well-known  Duohesse  d'Angouleme,  are  of  fine  appear- 
ance, though  not  always  melting ;  Crassane  is  delicious,  though 
not  unusually  prolific  ;  so  is  Fondante  d'Automne ;  and,  among 
the  Beurr(5s,  none  is  superior  in  every  good  quality  to  that 
of  d'Aremberg  loaded  as  a  standard.  Beurre  Diel  has 
a  character  in  all  respects  excellent.  Beurre  Capiaumont, 
always  loaded,  and  always  good  to  cat,  but  of  small  size; 
Chaumontcl,  Bezi  do  Caissoy,  of  fine  shape,  aud  russetty, 
like  Beurro  Bosc,  small,  but  a  great  cropper  and  fine  Pear 
as  a  standard;  Huyshe's  Victoria,  of  a  green  colour,  also 
a  finely-shaped  Pear ;  Suzetto  de  Bavay  and  Easter  Beui'rc, 
for  lato  use  ;  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  of  ungainly  shape  and 
colour,  but  a  fine-melting  late  Pear  when  well  ripened ; 
with  Gansel's  Bergamot  and  Glou  Morcjeau  may  complete 
the  list.  Of  Plums  still  hanging,  there  are  Coe's  Golden  Drops 
on  the  walls,  which  yet  defy  the  sun's  influence  to  soften  them. 
Prince  of  Wales  is  very  prolific,  rotund,  and  inclining  to  cor- 
pulency, of  a  purple  colour,  and  short  on  its  stalk.  Victoria, 
as  astoiulard,  is  one  of  the  bi'ightest  and  best  of  Plums  for  the 
kitchen,  and  never  fails.  Kirke's  Plum  is  the  best  of  pur|)les, 
and  is  always  prolific  on  the  walls.  Of  the  Gages,  the  old 
Greengage  is  still  the  best  ;  but  the  Transparent  Gage  is  one 
of  the  richest.  Heine  Claude  de  Bavay,  also  of  the  Greengage 
class,  is  excellent.  In  making  fresh  plantations  in  orchards, 
Rivers's  Prolific  and  Early  Favourite  should  never  be  forgotten  ; 
thoy  are  Plums  that  may  be  depended  on  for  bearing,  and 
are  tlie  very  earliest.  White  Magnum  Bonum  is  always 
wanted  for  preserving,  and  the  Damson  for  Damson  cheese. 
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Of  Cherries  we  have  three  favourites,  namely,  Bigarreau,  May 
Duke,  and  Tartarian,  to  which  may  be  added  the  Downtonand 
Black  Eagle.  The  Morello  is  always  in  demand  for  bottling 
and  cooking ;  and,  when  well  ripened  and  fine,  is  not  to 
be  despised  for  dessert.  Of  Peaches  Grosse  Mignonne  is  still 
a  favourite  show  fruit  for  size  and  colour,  and  is  still  being 
gathered;  Stirling  Castle  and  Barrington,  Late  and  Wal- 
burton  Admirable,  are  now  coming  in,  and  are  trustworthy 
Peaches.  Lady  Palmerstou  and  Salway  are  still  green,  and, 
of  course,  the  latest  of  all.  Pine-apple  Nectarine  is  the  best 
at  present ;  Murrey  and  Balgowan  both  strong-growing,  large, 
and  finely-coloured  fruits.  The  names  comprised  in  this  list 
are  those  that  are  to  be  recommended  as  useful  fruits.  Trees 
should  bo  selected  which  have  not  been  cut  back,  say,  two 
years  from  the  graft  or  one  year  if  maiden  trees  are  wanted  ; 
of  course,  this  does  not  apply  to  trees  which  are  trained  as 
bushes  and  pyramids.  Clumsy  cutting,  which  leaves  dead 
snags  in  the  trees,  is  sure  to  induce  canker  in  the  long  run  ; 
fortunately,  this  is  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  in  most 
nurseries.  Trees,  when  received  from  the  nursery,  should 
have  a  mass  of  fibry  roots,  and  not  a  few  snags.  With  a  lai'ge, 
strong-grown,  tempting-looking  tree  it  is  always  better  to 
have  small  roots  and  wood  of  medium  strength.      W.  D.  0. 


A  STRANGLED  GRAPE  VINE. 
The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  root  of  a  Black  Hamburgh 
Vine  planted  by  us  a  few  years  ago,  and 
which  has  never  done  well.  This  year,  just 
after  the  berries  commenced  to  swell,  the 
entire  Vine  showed  symptoms  of  decay,  and 
the  berries  became  prematurely  coloured 
and  useless.  Our  search  after  the  cause 
of  this  disaster  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
piece  of  stout  wire  tied  round  the  stem  just 
above  its  junction  with  the  roots,  and  so 
firmly  embedded  in  the  wood  as  to 
almost  altogether  arrest  the  circulation 
of  the  sap.  We  have  seen  branches  of 
wall  trees  strangled  in  a  similar  manner, 
by  pulling  them  into  their  places  by  means 
of  stout  Willow  ties;  and  valuable  plants, 
fastened  to  stakes,  often  suffer  from  a 
similar  cause,  as  also  do  Ease  trees,  to 
which  labels  are  attached  by  means  of 
wires  ;  but  never  before  do   we  remember  . 

to   have  seen   a   more    complete   case    of    ^  ^'°' '"^'efabT      ^"^ 
thorough  strangulation  than  that  which  is 
presented  by  the  Grape  Vine  now  under  notice. 

Bigh  Holborn.  James  Carter  &  Co. 


Flavour  of  Plums  on  Espaliers. — Plums  on  espaliers  are  much 
better  flavoured  this  season  than  those  on  walls.  Jefferson,  Magnum 
Bonum,  Kirke's,  and  some  others,  are  also  double  the  size  on  espaliers 
that  they  are  on  walls.  In  order  to  secure  fruit  of  first  class  quality, 
the  spurs  should  be  an  inch  or  two  long,  so  that  the  Plums  may  hang 
between  the  wires,  clear  of  the  foliage,  and  have  plenty  of  snn  and 
air.  When  the  roots  are  long  and  gross,  and  not  fibry,  the  fruit  is 
sure  to  be  more  or  less  acid  ;  but,  when  they  are  kept  near  the 
surface  by  means  of  good  mulchings  of  rich  material,  fruit  of 
superior  quality  may  be  expected.  A  number  of  espalier  trees  here, 
lifted  out  of  the  cold  sub-soil,  and  liberally  dressed  with  old  Vine, 
border  soil,  havo  given  great  satisfaction  for  the  last  two  seasons. 
The  short  natural  spuis  which  they  form  is  a  sure  indication  that 
there  is  abundance  of  rootlets  within  the  reach  of  solar  heat.  Now  is 
an  excellent  time  for  cultivators  to  examine  the  roots  of  all  trees 
which  have  yielded  indifferent  fruit.  They  should  be  cleared  from 
the  sub. soil,  and  the  surfacing  should  be  put  on,  at  least  6  inches, 
after  the  old  inert  soil  has  been  removed. — jl.  Te.mple,  Blenheim. 

Want  of  Flavour  in  Orchard-house  Fruits.—"  W.  H.  M." 
(see  p.  224)  ci'Uiplaius  of  the  lateness  and  want  of  flavour  of  his 
Peaches,  and  states  that  his  orchard-houses  have  not  answered  his 
expectations.  Fruits  in  orchard-houses  generally  are  later  than 
usual  in  ripening  this  season,  a  circumstance  doubtless  due  to  the 
cool  nights  and  sunless  days  which  we  had  in  July  and  in  the  early 
part  of  August.  As  regards  want  of  flavour,  that  may  be  due  to 
several  causes,  foremost  amongst  which  may  be  cited  over-cropping, 
too  much  water  during  the  ripening  season,  and  deficient  ventilation. 
A   badly-ripened   Peach  is  no  better,  indeed,  hardly   so  good  as  a 


quickly. grown  Turnip.  A  Peach  may  be  juicy  and  melting,  yet 
almost  flavourless.  When  the  frnit  begins  to  ripen  the  watering.pot 
should  be  used  with  caution.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  trees  should 
ever  bo  allowed  to  flag-  from  want  of  water ;  but,  where  water  is 
given  as  freely  during  the  ripening  period  as  during  the  growing 
season,  I  should  expect  the  frnit  to  be  deficient  in  flavour,  especially 
if  the  pots  are  plunged.  Care  in  watering  and  abundance  of  ventila. 
tion,  night  and  day,  will  generally  secure  well-flavoured  frnit,  if  the 
trees  are  clean  and  healthy.  Good  results  are  frequently  obtained 
from  growing  trees  in  pots,  but  it  involves  more  labour  and  far  more 
care  and  watchfulness  to  secure  a  satisfactory  result  than  when  the 
trees  are  planted  out  permanently  in  the  border  of  the  house. — 
E.  HoKDAY,  Ramseij  Ahheij. 

Wasps  and  Tomatoes.— I  have  an  orchard-house  filled  with 
Grapes  and  Peaches,  the  frnit  of  which  was  formerly  much  injured 
by  wasps,  which  abound  in  my  vicinity.  I  used  to  have  soda-water 
bottles,  half  filled  with  beer  and  sugar,  suspended  all  over  it;  and, 
although  these  said  bottles  were  always  half  full  of  dead  wasps,  yet 
they  continued  numerous,  and  did  much  mischief.  Last  year  I  had 
Tomatoes  planted  early  in  the  border,  and  we  never  saw  a  wasp  in 
the  house,  summer  or  autumn.  This  year  the  Tomatoes  are  again 
growing  there,  and  no  wasps  are  present.  My  gardener  says  that 
he  has  long  been  acquainted  with  the  practice,  and  has  never  known 
it  fail.  He  says  that  even  in  the  open  air  a  few  Tomato  bushes  at 
the  foot  of  a  fruit  wall  will  greatly  protect  the  fruit.  He  thinks  that 
the  wasps  objsct  to  the  rather  penetrating  odour  of  the  Tomato  bush. 
The  remedy  (if  such  it  may  be  called)  is  certainly  very  simple,  and, 
as  shown  above,  appears  to  be  efficacions. — Heney  Bennet,  in 
"  Gardeners'  Chronicle." 

Fruit  Trees  as  Decorative  Subjects.— I  can  fully  bear  out 
what  Mr.  Fish  says  (see  p.  223)  on  the  fitness  of  fruit  trees  for  the 
decoration  of  small  and,  for  that  matter,  large  gardens.  Having 
had  some  little  practice  in  laying  out  and  planting  suburban  gardens, 
I  can  say,  with  pleasure,  that  where  fruit  trees  havo  been  used  the 
effect  is  far  better  than  where  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees  have 
alone  been  planted.  I  can  especially  refer  to  two  or  three  places 
where  the  effect  is  far  above  the  average.  In  one  place,  a  long 
straight  bank  of  shrubs,  facing  the  south,  and  looking  as  formal  as  a 
brick  wall,  had  to  be  improved,  and  it  was  proposed  that  other 
straight  lines  of  shrubs  should  be  added,  to  take  off  the  uniformity  of 
the  arrangement,  a  proposal  which  I  declined  to  carry  out.  I  sug. 
gested  an  irregular  outline  of  evergreen  and  flowering  shrubs,  with 
an  occasional  Apple  tree,  either  dwarf  or  standard,  as  the  case 
required,  a  plan  that  was  carried  out,  and  now  the  effect  is  all  that 
could  be  desired — in  fact,  it  is  so  much  better  than  the  straight  lines 
that  the  owner  proposes  planting  the  opposite  side  in  a  similar  manner. 
In  another  place,  a  kitchen  garden  is  arranged  with  pyramidal 
Apples  and  horizontally-trained  Pears  alternately  round  the  quarters, 
and,  while  the  trees  do  little  harm  to  the  vegetables,  they  are  a 
source  of  beauty  to  the  garden.  When  they  are  in  bloom  they  are 
very  showy,  and,  when  the  fruit  ripens,  profitable.  The  Apples  are 
on  the  Paradise  and  the  Pears  on  the  Quince  stocks,  both  of  which 
tend  to  keep  the  trees  small  and  in  good  bearing  condition.  I  would 
recommend  all  planters  to  use  fruit  trees  in  a  judicious  manner 
amongst  other  things,  and  I  feel  certain  that  such  combinations 
will  give  every  satisfaction. — W.  J.  May. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FEUIT  GARDEN. 


The  Transparent  Gage  Plum.— My  fruit  of  this  Plum,  though  fine,  is  not 
as  yet  quite  ripe,  and  therefore  is  not  speckled,  as  it  should  he,  with  blotches  of 
red  ;  nor  is  it  so  transparent  as  it  ought  to  be.  Nevertheless,  it  cracks  already, 
the  wasps  are  in  every  specimen,  and  I  am  afraid  this  will  prove  to  be  the 
limit  of  this  otherwise  finest  of  all  Plums. — W.  Roden,  iLiihlerminsfei'. 

Diseased  Pears.— Can  any  of  your  readers  suggest  a  remedy  for  a  disease 
with  which  some  of  my  Pear  trees  are  affected.  It  appears  to  be  a  black  fungoid 
growth  on  the  outside  of  the  Pear,  which  seems  to  dry  up  its  juices,  and  causes 
it  to  crack  and  become  worthless.  The  trees  affected  are  pyramids  on  the 
Quince  stock,  of  about  twelve  years*  growth,  which  make  very  little  ne^v 
wood.  The  sorts  are  Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  Beiu'r^  Diel,  and  Beurrt'!  d'Arem- 
berg.— N.  S. 

Mitchelson's  Plum.— This  useful  Plum,  or  New  Damson,  as  some  call 
it,  is  quite  first-rate  this  year,  and  a  splendid  Plum  for  tarts,  for  preserving, 
or  for  making  jelly  in  lieu  of  Red  Currants,  when  that  crop  runs  short.  They 
are  now  getting  ripe.  Market  gardeners  in  some  districts  make  quite  a  little 
fortune  out  of  this  Plum.— W.  Roden. 

Golden  Pippin  Apple.— For  this  has  doubtless  often  been  substituted  the 
Yellow  Ingest  re,  a  dessert  variety,  well  known  about  London,  and  in  great 
request.  It  bear.s  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Golden  Pippin  in  shape  and 
colour,  and  in  the  habit  Of  the  tree ;  but  the  flesh  is  softer  than  that  of  the 
Golden  Pippin,  and  the  skin  is  free  from  russetty  spots— in  short,  a  rich  pale 
yellow.  When  well  grown,  the  fruit  of  this  variety  is  of  medium  size,  conical, 
and  handsome,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Juliens,  Manks  Codlins,  King  of 
Pippins,  and  Wellingtons,  is  one  of  the  sorts  met  with  in  every  market  garden. 
—A.  Deaw. 
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FLOWER  GARDENING  IN  VICTORIA  PARK. 
Tuis  East-end  park  is  novr  well  worth  a  visit,  the  sub-tropical 
and  carpet-bedding  plants  being  just  at  their  best,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  place  is  considerably 
improved  since  we  noticed  it  two  years  ago.  The  late  wet 
season  has  not  much  improved  the  colours  of  the  ordinary 
bedding  plants,  but  here  we  must  not  complain,  for  what  we 
have  lost  in  floral  brightness  has  been  amply  repaid,  inasmuch 
as  both  turf  and  trees  are  fresher  and  greener  than  they  other- 
wise would  have  been.  At  Victoria  Park  we  have  plenty  of 
bright  colour ;  and  some  very  cleverly -arranged  glimpses  of 
Willow  and  Aldor-fringed  water-margins  add  not  a  little  to 
the  beauty  and,  consequently,  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  East-end 
garden.  Evergreens  generally  are  not  to  be  recommended  as 
suitable  ior  town  gardens,  but  Hollies  would  seem  to  be 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  occa- 
sional noble  specimens  which  not  only  live  but  luxuriate  here. 
The  attractive  shubbery  borders  here  are  well  worth  more  than 
a  passing  notice,  and  those  who  rail  against  mixed  borders  can 
never  have  seen  tbem  well  or  even  judiciously  managed. 
Here  at  Victoria  Park  they  are  really  well  arranged;  indeed,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  are  the  best  examples  of  this 
kind  of  gardening  to  be  found  in  our  London  public  gardens. 
We  know  how  attractive  herbaceous  and  mixed  borders  are  in 
the  spring,  but  it  is  very  rarely  we  see  them  well  filled  or 
effective  in  August ;  here  they  are  not  only  well  kept,  but 
present  a  great  variety  of  form  and  colour  to  the  eye,  and  carry 
it  pleasantly  from  the  masses  of  decided  colour  in  the  beds  to 
the  shrubs,  trees,  and  sky  line,  without  the  transition  being  too 
sudden.  We  cannot  pretend  to  give  the  names  of  half  the 
plants  used  so  naturally  and  judiciously  in  these  borders,  but  the 
following  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  what  is  effective  late  in 
summer  and  autumn.  Dwarf  Tropasolums,  yellow,  scarlet  and 
velvety  crimson,  are  now  very  bright  along  with  clumps  of 
Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  and  Pelargoniums  of  various  colours, 
and  Mignonette  in  great  patches  difl;uses  a  most  agreealjlo 
odour.  Dahlias,  Love-lies-bleeding,  French  Marigolds,  Lark- 
spurs, and  Helichrysums,  of  the  bracteatum  section,  are  also 
very  gay,  with  Lobelias,  Heliotropes,  Phlox  Drummondi, 
Viscaria  oculata,  and  other  annuals.  These  are  backed  by 
Sunflowers, Tobacco  plants,  great  clumps  of  Riband  Grass,  and 
tall-growing  Dahlias,  whilst  some  of  the  weak  places  among  the 
shrubs  are  cleverly  filled  with  irregular  belts,  clumps  or 
isolated  tufts  of  Helianthus  tuberosus.  On  another  strip  of 
border,  are  presented  another  class  of  subjects.  Here  we 
find  yellow  Violas  and  blue  Lobelias,  clumps  of  Gladioli  a  yai-d 
high  (with  splendid  spikes  not  yet,  however,  open),  Canterbury 
Bells,  and  great  masses  of  the  blue  Virginian  Spiderwort,  Snap- 
dragons of  various  colours,  blue  Delphiniums,  Lupins,  Pinks, 
Stocks,  Eschscholtzias,  Sweet  Williams,  and  tufts  of  SpirEea. 
One  of  the  most  effective  of  all  the  border  plants  employed  hero 
is  Helianthus  multiflorus,  which  forms  great  clumps  a  yard  or 
more  in  height  and  profusely  covered  with  double  golden 
Dahlia-like  flowers  contrasted  with  clumps  of  I'ose-crimson  and 
white  Herbaceous  Phloxes,  dark  velvety-maroon-coloured 
Dahlias,  Castor-oil  plants,  Lilium  chalcedonicum,  Riband 
Grass,  and  scarlet  Gladioli,  especially  those  of  the  Brenchley- 
ensis  kind.  Noble  beds  and  masses  might  be  formed,  with  the 
common  material  just  named,  if  used  in  (juantity  either  in  beds, 
borders  or  irregular  masses  on  sheltered  portions  of  the  lawn. 
Tritoma  Uvaria  and  Pampas  Grass  might  be  added  with  grand 
results.  In  the  spring  months  most  of  the  borders  here  are  gay 
with  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Scillas,  and  other 
early  flowering  bulbs ;  and  a  very  eft'ective  display  of  Foxgloves 
is  just  now  over.  Few  hardy  plants  are  more  stately  or  attrac- 
tive than  these  are  for  shubbery  borders  in  the  summer,  tlie 
white  varieties  looking  very  beautiful  contrasted  with  the 
green  shrubs  and  deep  Conifers. 

Carpet  Bedding. 
This  style  of  bedding  is  well  carried  on  here,  and  is  peculiarly 
suitable  to  our  climate,  since  frequent  showers  keep  foliage 
plants  fresh  and  clean,  while  flowering  plants  lose  much  of 
their  beauty  in  wet  seasons.  Again,  tlio  colours  of  foliage 
plants  are  softer  and  more  pleasing,  as  well  as  more  permanent, 
than  those  of  bright-coloured  flowering  plants.  Of  the  carpet 
beds  that  this  season  are  the  prettiest,  no  description  can  at 


all  convey  to  the  mind  a  good  idea  of  their  form  or  arrange- 
ment, especially  in  the  more  complicated  designs.  The  large 
scroll  beds  this  year  are  very  attractive,  the  colours  being  bright 
and  distinct,  while  the  judicious  use  of  strong-growing  succu- 
lents, such  as  Bcheverias  and  Sempervivums  as  central  plants 
in  each  panel  adds  very  considerably  to  the  general  effect.  The 
best  scroll  bed  is  backed  by  an  irregular  group  of  nine  circular 
beds — eight  of  them  being  planted  in  duplicate  as  pairs.  The 
largest  bed  at  the  back  of  this  group  is  10  or  1-2  feet  in  diameter. 
The  centre  of  the  bed  is  planted  with  Alternanthera  amoena 
spectabilis,  divided  into  four  quarters  by  a  cross  of  Cerastium 
tomentosum,  while  a  narrow-shaped  panel  of  Pyrethrum  Golden 
Feather  occupies  the  centre  of  each  of  the  crimson  panels  so 
formed.  Around  the  margin  of  the  central  mass  is  a  line  of 
golden  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum,  then  a 
line  of  crimson  Alternanthera,  the  whole  neatly  margined  with 
a  single  row  of  the  bluish  Echeveria  seounda  glauca.  This  is 
a  most  effective  bed,  so  far  as  colour  is  concerned.  The  next 
pair  of  beds  are  arranged  in  a  stellate  manner,  and  are  so 
simple  and  pretty,  that  they  are  well  worth  adopting  as  models 
by  future  planters.  It  maybe  remarked  that  the  effect  of  the  last 
arrangement  described  was  obtained  by  planting  bluish-white 
and  golden-foliage  plants  on  a  crimson  ground  ;  while  here  the 
reverse  is  the  case,  velvety  purple  Coleusesaud  crimson  Alter- 
nantheras  being  ari-anged  on  a  golden  ground.  These  beds  are 
perfect — that  is,  as  perfect  as  geometrical  planting  and  careful 
clipping  can  make  them.  Nearly  all  the  plants  used  in  carpet 
bedding  bear  clipping  well,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with 
Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather,  Alternantheras,Cerastiums,  Golden 
Chickweed  (Stellaria  grarainea  aurea).  Iresines  and  Coleuses 
are  better  when  pinched  than  when  cut  with  the  shears,  as  a 
leaf  is  often  severed.  One  of  the  circular  beds  here  is  planted 
in  the  centre  with  a  mass  of  Pelargonium  Robert  Fish,  a 
golden-leaved  variety  and  dwarfer  in  habit  than  Crystal  Palace 
Gem.  This  is  margined  by  a  belt  of  the  deep  purple  Iresine 
Lindeni  then  a  row  of  the  silvery  Antennaria  tomentosa, 
the  whole  being  edged  by  a  double  row  of  Sempervivum 
caloareum,  a  dwarf  green  rosette-habited  plant  with  deep  green 
purple-tipped  leaves.  It  is  often  met  with  in  gardens,  as  an 
edging  to  carpet  beds,  under  the  erroneous  name  of  S.  califor- 
nicum.  Another  very  effective  bed,  similar  in  shape,  is  planted 
with  the  silver-margined  Pelai'gonium  Queen  of  Queens,  sur- 
rounded by  belts  of  bright  claret-coloured  Amarantus  and 
Golden  Chickweed,  the  whole  being  margined  with  a  double 
row  of  the  elegant  little  emerald  rosettes  of  Sempervivum 
montanum.  Two  pretty  beds,  each  about  12  feet  wide,  are  planted 
with  a  mass  of  Coleus  Verschaffeltii  in  the  centre,  surrounded 
by  a  ring  or  line  of  the  golden  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  ; 
then  come  six  semi-circles  of  Cerastium  tomentosum,  then  belts 
of  Golden  Chickweed  and  Lobelia  pumila  grandiflora,  the  latter 
over-grown  and  green,  as  it  is  invariably,  this  season,  else- 
where ;  the  whole  arrangement  margined  with  a  double  row  of 
Sempervivum  calcareum.  Succulent  plants,  such  as  dense 
growing  Bcheverias  and  Sempervivums,  form  neat  and  effective 
edgings  to  flower  beds  of  all  kinds,  as  they  contrast  well  with 
the  green  turf;  but  there  is  some  little  danger  of  their 
importance  being  over-rated.  Indeed  one  expects  to  see  nearly 
every  flower  bed  edged  with  Echeveria  secunda  glauca,  just  as 
nearly  every  bouquet  ia  garnished  with  Maiden-hair  Fern. 
Good  specimens  of  carpet  bedding  occupy  positions  on  the  turf. 
These  borders  may  be  described  as  belonging  to  the  sub- 
tropical department ;  and  we  may  here  remark  that  one  or  two 
good  carpet  beds,  backed  by  graceful  foliage  plants,  and  sur- 
rounded by  turf,  are  far  preferable  to  a  large  design  planted  in 
this  style.  As  seen  in  designs,  carpet  beds  have  a  flat  and 
monotonous  appearance,  their  only  attraction  being  bright 
colour,  and  colour  is  only  one  of  the  many  elements  of  beauty 
in  a  flower  garden,  the  best  style  of  arranging  bedding  plants 
being  that  one  which  will  show  us  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the 
plants  in  their  most  attractive  forms,  and  so  disposed  that 
individual  beauty  is  brought  out  more  strongly  by  judicious 
contrast.  A  single  bed  of  scarlet  and  white  Pelargoniums,  or 
a  small  carpet  bed,  is  often  quite  sufficient  to  light  up  a 
sheltered  nook  on  the  lawn,  or  a  bay  partly  surrounded  by  daik- 
leaved  evergreens ;  and  isolated  beds  in  such  positions  please 
us  far  more  in  proportion  to  the  materials  used  than  large 
complicated  designs.      One    of    the    attractions    of    carpet 
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bedding  is  the  great  variety  of  design  which  may  be 
indulged  in.  No  two  beds  need  be  exactly  alike,  either 
in  pattern  or  the  arrangement  of  the  materials.  The  multi- 
plication of  geometrical  forms  may  be  practically  unlimited ; 
and,  if  we  take  only  ten  plants,  a  very  simple  rule  of  arith- 
metic proves  that  they  can  be  arranged  in  no  fewer  than 
3,6^8,800  diflerent  way.s  even  in  the  same  design. 

Sub-tropieal  Garden. 

The  sub-tropical  garden  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  in  Victoria  Park,  and  is  divided  from  the  more 
exposed  portions  of  the  park  by  irregular  banks  and  masses 
of  sheltering  trees  and  shrubs,  through  which  glimpses  of  the 
Willow-fringed  ornamental  water  are  now  and  then  obtained. 
The  sloping  banks  are  clothed  with  Box,  creeping  Ivy,  and 
other  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  spaces  being  here  and  there 
carpeted  with  dwarf  Sedums,  mossy  Saxifrages,  Mesembryan- 
themums,  Portulacas,  and  other  low  -  growing  succulent 
plants,  which  serve  as  a 
carpet  on  which  Aloes, 
variegated  Agaves,  Yuccas, 
Palms,  Ferns,  and  Dracajuas, 
show  themselves  to  the  best 
advantage.  Some  large  fan- 
leaved  Palms  are  introduced 
among  the  evergreen  shrubs 
with  excellent  effect,  and  a 
specimen  of  Pavia  macro- 
stachya,  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  was  flowering  pro- 
fusely, its  slender  cones  of 
white  flowers  standing  out 
clear  and  bright  from  a 
background  of  dark  palmate 
foliage.  As  a  late-flowering 
shrub  or  small  tree  it  well 
deserves  a  place  in  every 
shrubbery  border.  One  of 
the  greatest  charms  pos- 
sessed by  this  irregular  style 
of  gardening  is  the  immense 
variety  of  plants  which  may 
be  used.  Here,  for  example, 
on  a  few  yards  of  sloping 
border  two  or  three  hundred 
species  of  plants  might  easily 
be  counted.  Sedum  acre 
forms  bright  green  tufts,  and 
bears  a  profusion  of  golden 
flowers  every  season,  and  a 
dense  carpet  of  this  and  other 
hardy  species  is  jewelled 
with  little  specimen  Aloes, 
Gasterias,  Haworthias, 
Echeverias,  variegated  Yuc- 
cas, silvery  Stachys,  Anten- 
narias,  and  Santolinas,  glau- 
cous Pachyphytums,  blue 
Kleinias,     and    green    and 

variegated  Sempervivnms,  the  back  ground  being  devoted 
to  taller-growing  subjects,  such  as  Castor-oil  plants,  Cannas, 
Draccenas,  Acacia  lophantha,  Aralias,  and  other  graceful 
sub-tropical  plants.  l^fost  shrubbery  borders  are  charac- 
terised by  a  flat  monotonous  surface,  but  excellent  effects 
have  been  obtained  here  by  throwing  up  the  ground  irregu- 
larly, so  as  to  give  variety  to  the  surface ;  and  a  mixed 
style  of  planting  having  been  adopted  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
plan  is  capable  of  affording  a  great  variety  of  form  and  colour 
according  to  the  plants  used.  One  or  two  of  the  beds  here  arc 
margined  with  dwarf  plants  of  Amicia  Zygomcris,  a  little  known 
but  efl^ective  Mexican  plant  belonging  to  the  Pea  family.  It  has 
pinnate  leaves,  the  leaflets  being  obcordate  in  form,  and  of  a 
bright  green  colour.  The  large  pale  yellow  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  autumn,  but  it  is  as  a  distinct  and  effective  bright 
green-leaved  foliage  plant  that  it  is  most  likely  to  be  valued  in 
out-door  gardening.  The  flat-topped  Sempervivum  tabuliforme 
is  here  used  very  effectively  as  a  dot  plant  in  carpet-beds  and 
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scrolls,  and  also  for  mixed  beds  and  borders  of  succulent  plants. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  known  that  the  old  leaves 
readily  form  young  plants  when  placed  as  cuttings  into  pots 
of  sandy  soil.  A  border,  made  this  year  as  an  experiment,  is 
carpeted  with  dwarf  succulents,  among  which  are  interspersed 
a  few  of  larger  growth,  flowering  plants  being  added  here  and 
there  for  colour.  Some  isolated  beds  of  sub-tropical  plants 
here  deserve  notice.  They  are  principally  elliptic  in  shape, 
and  the  plants  are,  in  most  cases,  vigorous  and  healthy.  One, 
planted  in  the  centre  with  a  mass  of  the  purple-leaved  Eicinus 
Gibsonii,  is  very  attractive,  and  is  margined  with  a  belt  of  the 
silvery-spiiied;IIerring-bone  Thistle  (Chama3peuce  diacantha) 
and  a  marginal  edging  of  the  variegated  Colt"s-foot.  This  last- 
named  plant  is  very  bright  and  distinct  as  an  edging  plant,  if 
planted  afresh  every  season,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  come  up  in 
a  most  erratic  manner.  It  well  deserves  a  place  in  mixed 
borders  and  on  sloping  banks  in  the  wild  garden  ;  its  golden- 
edged  foliage  stands  out  clear  and  bright  when  contrasted  with 
green-leaved  plants,  such  as 
hardy  Ferns  and  clumps  of 
Coleus  or  purple-leaved  Ire- 
sine.  A  bed  of  the  Coral 
plant  (Erythrina  Crista 
galli)  is  making  good  pro- 
gress, and  is  neatly  edged 
with  a  row  of  the  dwarf- 
growing  variegated  Fuchsia 
Golden  Meteor.  A  bright 
and  distinct  bit  of  ribbon 
border  here  is  planted  be- 
hind with  a  row  of  the 
glossy-leaved  Ficus  elastica, 
then  a  row  of  Cannas,  with 
examples  of  the  Tobacco 
plant  dotted  here  and  there 
at  intervals,  then  a  row  of 
the  rufus-spined  Chamje- 
peuce  Cassabona3,  or  smaller 
Herring-bone  Thistle,  the 
whole  edged  with  Echeveria 
secunda  glauca.  An  oblong 
bed  of  the  distinct-looking 
mealy-leaved  Solanum  argen- 
teum,  on  a  carpet  of  golden 
Chickweed,  is  effectively 
margined  with  a  belt  of 
velvety-purple  Coleus,  and 
makes  a  most  charming  com- 
bination; while,  opposed  to 
this,  is  a  similar  bed  of 
Cannas,  then  a  bed  of  Her- 
ring-bone Thistle,  with  an 
edging  of  Santolina  incana. 
Several  larger  beds  of 
mixed  sub  -  tropical  plants 
deserve  notice,  and  these  are 
planted  with  Cannas,  To- 
bacco, Palms,  Dracasna 
australis,  Grcvillea  robusta. 
Acacia  lophantha,  Aralias,  variegated  Maize,  and  other  suit- 
able plants  of  distinctive  habit.  The  sub-tropical  walk 
here  is  well  contrived,  so  that  different  views  of  bed  and 
water  margins  are  obtained  from  various  points ;  and 
some  clumps  of  Yuccas,  planted  on  the  slopes,  being  now 
ornamented  with  their  nobie  spires  of  waxy  blooms,  add  con- 
siderably to  the  general  effect.  Yuccas  are  beautiful  any- 
where, but  especially  so  when  massed  irregularly  on  sloping 
banks,  and  backed  by  glossy-leaved  Laurels,  Hollies,  and  other 
evergreens. 

Designs  and  Kibbon  Borders. 

The  large  semi-circular  group  of  bedding  plants  near  the 
centre  of  the  park  is,  this  year,  very  effective,  although  some  of 
the  flowering  plants  employed  show  traces  of  having  suffered 
from  the  heavy  rains  last  month,  just  as  they  have,  indeed, 
everywhere  else.  A  pair  of  circular  beds  here  deserve  more  than 
a  passing  notice,  and  may  serve  as  models  well  worth  repeating 
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another  season.  The  centres  of  these  beds  are  planted  with  a 
silvery-margined  Pelargonium,  named  Queen  of  Queens ;  and 
Viola  Blue  Kiug,  mixed  with  a  belt  of  crimson  Alternantheras, 
and  an  edging  of  the  dwarf-growinc;  Golden  Chickweed  comes 
next.  No  description  can  do  justice  to  the  brightness  of  these 
beds,  the  contrast  between  the  silvery- leaved,  scarlet-flowered 
Pelargonium  and  the  bright  purplish-blue  Viola  being  most 
marked.  This  Viola  is  by  far  the  best  we  have  seen  used  iu 
any  bedding  arrangement,  and  is  well  worth  looking 
after  as  the  most  effective  of  all  blue-flowered  bedding  plants. 
The  central  or  key-bed  in  this  semi-circular  ari'angement  is  also 
well  planted.  In  form,  it  is  a  fan-shaped  trefoil,  and  a  block  of 
Pelargonium  Vesuvius,  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  scarlet 
varieties,  occupies  a  triangular  space  in  the  central  division, 
while  a  mass  of  the  Pink  bhristiue  occupies  a  similar  position 
iu  each  of  the  lateral  ones,  all  these  blocks  being  surrounded  by 
a  broad  belt  of  the  silver-margined  Queen  of  Queens,  with 
which  is  contrasted  a  line  of  Iresine  Lindeni,  then  a  row  of 
the  dwarf  golden-leaved  Pelargonium  Robert  Fish,  the  whole 
being  edged  with  a  double  row  of  Echeveria  secunda  glauca. 
The  junction  of  the  three  fan-shaped  divisions  is  occupied  by  a 
diamond-shaped  panel  of  Coleus  Verschaffeltii  Improved,  the 
bright  velvety-crimson  tint  of  which  is  admirably  brought 
out  by  the  silvery  foliage  of  the  variegated  Pelargonium. 
This  bed  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen  this  season, 
many  of  the  other  beds  of  which  it  forms  the  centre  being, 
however,  very  attractive.  Amongst  the  Pelargoniums 
grown  here,  the  following  are  used"  by  the  thousand,  and 
cannot  be  excelled  where  quantity  and  undoubted  quality  are 
alike  required : — Vesuvius,  scarlet,  and  one  of  the  best  of 
scarlets;  Nimrod,  Lucius,  Waltham  Seedling,  a  rich  deep 
scarlet,  belonging  to  the  dai-k-zoned  nosegay  section,  the 
flowers  being  large  and  of  good  substance  ;  Christine  and  Mrs. 
Turner,  with  Amarauthe,  are  good  pink  varieties ;  Queen  of 
Queens  and  Bijou  are  bright  silver-margined  varieties  with 
scarlet  flowers,  useful  alike  either  for  edgings  or  masses  ;  while 
the  best  golden-leaved  varieties  are  undoubtedly  Crystal  Palace 
Gem  and  Robert  Fish,  which  is  rather  dwarfer  than  the  last,  and 
makes  capital  belts  and  margins  along  with  Perillas,  Colenses,  or 
Iresines  ;  Creed's  Seedling  is  another  golden  variety  used  here 
with  much  success.  Calceolarias  generally  have  looked  rather 
weedy.  One  or  two  beds  here,  however,  are  fresh  and  healthy, 
and  are  blooming  freely  without  any  signs  of  weakness,  and 
these  were  cuttings  struck  and  planted  out  in  a  very  young 
state ;  while  superior  plants,  of  which  great  care  had  been 
taken,  and  which  were  far  stronger  when  bedded  out,  have 
failed  entirely.  Several  circular  bods  of  mixed  Verbenas  along- 
side the  walk  loading  to  the  Holly  mound  struck  us  as  being 
very  effective.  The  varieties  were  Nemesis,  scarlet ;  Purple 
King;  Mrs.  Halford,  white;  and  Sportsman,  a  bright  rosy- 
]jink  variety.  These  were  blooming  very  freely,  and  were 
neatly  margined  with  a  belt  of  the  Golden-leaved  Mesembry- 
anthemum,  which  is  one  of  the  cleanest  and  brightest  of  all 
golden-leaved  edging  or  carpeting  plants.  The  circular  border 
around  the  Holly  mound  is  this  year  very  effective,  being 
planted  in  a  chain  pattern.  The  materials  used  are  Coleus  Ver- 
schaffeltii, then  a  row  of  the  golden-leaved  Pelargonium 
Crystal  Palace  Gem,  succeeded  by  rows  of  Vesuvius  and  Queen 
of  Queens.  This  border  is  separated  from  the  Hollies  by  alow 
hedge  of  Aucubas,  a  few  strong-growing  plants  of  Maize, 
Castor-oil,  and  other  sub-tropical  plants  being  dotted  in  among 
the  dark-leaved  Hollies  with  excellent  effect  in  froxit  of  the 
Aucubas  ;  a  row  of  Perilla  serves  as  a  background  for  alter- 
nating triangular  clumps  of  Pelargonium  Christine,  Madame 
Vaucher,  and  Vesuvius.  The  triangular  panels  in  front  arc 
Lobelia  puraila  grandiflora  and  L.  p.  magnifica  planted  alter- 
nately. The  last-named  variety  is  the  best  of  the  whole  section, 
forming  dense  rosettes  of  deep  blue  flowers,  and  it  is  destined 
to  supersede  all  others  of  the  pumila  section.  This  effective 
arrangement  is  fringed  in  front  by  a  belt  of  variegated  Mesem- 
bryanthemum,thc  soft  yellow  tone  of  which  shows  well  against 
the  deep  blue  Lobelia,  the  whole  being  finished  off  with  an 
edging  of  Echeveria  secunda  glauca.  Another  border  hero, 
which  partly  surrounds  a  clump  of  evergreen  shrubs  is  very 
effectively  arranged.  Next  the  shrubs  is  a  belt  of  the  pale  blue 
Ageratum  mexicanum,  and  in  front  of  this  the  following 
materials  are  arranged  in  semi-circular  lines  or  segments,  the 


centre  panel  being  Centaurea  ragusina,  then  double  lines  of  the 
deep  scarlet  zonal  Waltham  Seedling,  and  golden-leaved 
Crystal  Palace  Gem  contrasted  with  a  belt  of  Coleus  Verschaf- 
feltii, which  is,  in  its  turn,  again  contrasted  by  lines  of  the  rosy- 
pink  Pelargonium  Christine  and  Flower  of  Spring  followed 
by  a  double  row  of  Echeveria.  This  arrangement  is  margined 
in  front  by  lines  of  Echeveria  secunda  glauca.  Lobelia 
pumila  grandiflora,  and  a  marginal  line  of  golden  Chickweed. 
The  triangular  spaces  or  panels  between  the  semi-circles  are 
planted  with  the  bright  reddish-crimson  Alternanthera 
paronychioides  major.  F.  W.  Bubbidge. 
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By  THOMAS  BAINES. 

Pelargoniums,  Primulas,  liilies. — The  Pelargoniums  last 
cut  down  will,  by  this  time,  have  broken  sufficiently  to  admit  of  their 
being  shaken  out  and  re-potted.  It  is  not  a  good  practice  to  allow 
the  young  growth  that  is  made  by  these  plants  after  cutting  down  to 
get  too  long  before  this  operation  is  effected,  as  the  reduction  of  the 
roots  that  necessarily  takes  place  will  cause  many  of  the  shoots  to 
stop  altogether,  if  they  have  made  much  foliage.  If  the  plants  are 
full-sized  specimens,  and  have  been  grown  in  8-iuch  pots,  they  may, 
for  the  present,  be  placed  iu  others  6  inches  in  diameter,  and,  when 
these  are  filled  with  roots,  moved  into  a  size  larger.  This  practice  is 
better  than  at  once  putting  them  into  their  blooming-pots.  In  pot. 
ting,  ram  the  soil  quite  solid  ;  Pelargoniums  do  not  thrive  if  it  is  left 
loose  and  open ;  for,  when  iu  this  state,  it  holds  too  much  water 
to  suit  the  health  of  the  roots,  which  throughout  the  winter 
should  receive  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  keep  the  whole 
mass  in  a  slightly  moist  condition.  The  plants  after  potting 
should  at  once  be  put  on  a  shelf,  as  near  the  roof-glass  as 
possible,  so  as  to  receive  plenty  of  light.  See  that  Primulas  and 
Cinerarias,  in  frames,  the  lights  of  which  have  been  drawn  off  to 
induce  stout  robust  growth,  are  not  allowed  to  get  drenched  with 
rain.  It  is  better  henceforth  to  put  the  lights  over  them  at  night, 
tilting  them  up  so  as  to  give  plenty  of  air.  Mignonette  sown  iu 
pots  for  winter  flowering  should  be  treated  similarly.  Lilies  that 
have  flowered  late  and  have  been  placed  out  of  doors  after  blooming 
must  be  regularly  supplied  with  water  so  long  as  their  tops  are 
green ;  any  that  have  flowered  earlier  and  show  signs  of  going  to 
rest  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  their  soil  soaked  by  heavy  rains,  or 
it  will  do  them  serious  harm.  Success  in  the  cultivation  of  pot 
Lilies  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  their  never  being  subjected  to 
extremes,  as  regards  moisture  iu  the  soil.  When  their  tops  have 
died  down  the  soil  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  so  wet  as  is  requisite 
when  they  are  iu  full  growth ;  on  the  other  hand  it  must  never  be 
allowed  to  become  quite  dry. 

Shrubberies. — Any  alterations  that  have  to  be  made  in  planting 
or  removing  evergreen  shrubs  should  at  once  be  carried  out  so  that 
the  whole  can  be  completed  by  the  middle  of  October.  If  evergreens 
are  taken  up  carefully,  and  properly  planted,  a  thorough  soaking 
with  water  being  given  them  as  the  soil  is  filled  in,  and  they  are 
secured  with  stakes  so  as  to  prevent  their  being  disturbed  by  the 
wind,  they  will  at  once  begin  to  make  fresh  roots,  will  suffer  com- 
paratively little,  and  will  require  no  further  trouble.  This  also 
applies  to  Roses — the  earlier  they  are  got  in  after  this  the  better,  pro. 
vided  they  can  be  planted  immediately  they  are  taken  up.  If,  however, 
they  have  to  be  sent  any  considerable  distance,  which  will  necessitate 
their  being  out  of  the  ground  several  days,  with  their  roots  more  or 
less  dry,  the  bark  will  shrivel  if  the  plants  are  removed  at  this  early 
period,  when  the  leaves  are  still  green;  otherwise  early  planting  has 
almost  everything  to  recommend  it. 

Peaches. — In  damp  localities,  where  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
getting  the  wood  of  Peach  trees  to  ripen  on  open  walls,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  give  them  every  assistance  possible.  In  such  places,  the 
shoots  should  be  kept  much  thinuer  than  is  requisite  in  more  favour- 
able situations,  so  as  to  allow  the  sun  to  get  to  them ;  they  should 
also  bo  kept  closely  nailed  in,  so  that  they  may  receive  the  full 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  heat  of  the  bricks.  Shoots  nailed  in 
now  will  mature  their  buds  much  better  than  if  they  are  allowed  to 
stand  .away  from  the  wall.  These  remarks  do  not  of  course  appl^'to 
the  southern  counties,  whore  the  wood  will  ripen  under  almost 
any  conditions  ;  but  iu  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  the  Peach  can 
only  just  finish  its  wood,  in  ordinary  seasons,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  shoots  are  left  detached  from  the  wall  under  the  impression 
that  the  buds  are  matured  by  the  extra  air  they  get  in  such  a 
position.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  influence  of  the  heat  derived 
from  absolute  contact  with  the  face  of  the  wall  is  much  greater. 
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strawberry  Ground  should  now  be  cleared,  all  the  runners 
being  cut  away  and  removed  to  the  refuse  heap  ;  but,  in  doing  this, 
the  old  mistaken  practice  of  cutting  ofi  a  large  portion  of 
the  leaves  should  by  no  means  be  followed,  for,  whilst  they 
retain  any  vitality,  they  continue  to  impart  strength  to  the 
crowns,  and,  when  dead,  they  afford  a  natural  protection  to 
them  tlirough  the  winter.  'After  clearing  away  all  the  runners,  let 
the  ground  be  well  hoed,  and  the  weeds  (if  any  exist)  raked  off,  care 
being  taken  not  to  remove  any  soil  with  them.  This  often  happens 
where  a  negligent,  careless  system  of  gardening  is  followed  and  weeds 
are  allowed  to  attain  a  large  size,  and  is  always  damaging,  but  espe- 
cially so  amongst  surface- rooting  plants,  such  as  Strawberries.  A 
good  thick  mulching  of  littery  manure  applied  in  spring  to  Straw, 
berry  beds  is  most  beneSoial  in  its  effects  in  keeping  down  weeds. 
Where  fresh  plantations  are  required,  and  the  land  did  not  happen  to 
be  at  liberty  in  Angust — the  best  time  for  planting — rooted  runners 
may  now  be  taken  up  and  planted,  6  inches  apart,  on  a  piece  of 
ground  previously  prepared  by  digging.  These  can  remain  thus  for 
the  winter,  and  be  removed  in  spring  to  the  positions  which  they  are 
to  occupy  permanently. 

Turnips. — These  sown  about  the  beginning  of  August  are  an 
important  crop,  as  upon  them  principally  depends  the  winter  supply ; 
when  sown  earlier,  it  is  difficult,  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
to  preserve  the  young  plants  from  the  Turnip  beetle.  To  get  a  satis- 
factory return  from  these  late  sowings  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
allow  them  plenty  of  room  by  thinning  sufficiently  and  in  time.  At 
this  season  they  make  larger  tops  than  earlier,  and,  unless  given  space 
enough,  they  will  not  make  roots  of  a  useful  size.  Where  the  first 
thinning  was  insufficient  they  should  at  once  be  again  gone  over  and 
more  pulled  out  ;  a  space  of  15  inches  between  the  plants  every  way 
is  not  too  much. 

Spinach. — A  little  more  winter  Spinach  should  now  be  sown 
at  once  on  a  dry  piece  of  ground,  and  will  come  in  for  use  in  the 
spring.  This  late  sowing  will  not  have  a  disposition  to  run  so  soon 
to  seed  as  that  put  in  at  an  earlier  period.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  go 
over  the  rows,  and  to  partly  thin  them  out,  leaving  the  plants  so  that 
they  will  not  become  drawn ;  and  to  complete  the  thinning  by 
removing  more  as  they  are  required  for  use.  Ultimately,  those  that 
are  left  should  be  about  6  inches  asunder.  This  vegetable,  like  all 
others,  cannot  stand  a  severe  winter  when  crowded.  This  method  of 
partial  thinning  admits  of  a  supply  both  for  the  present  and  future 
time,  being  supplied  from  the  same  ground.  Whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity is  offered  by  the  land  being  dry,  let  the  entire  surface,  where 
there  is  room  amongst  growing  crops,  be  gone  over  with  the  hoe 
and  well  stirred,  in  order  to  destroy  the  weeds.  This  saves  much 
labour,  by  preventing  the  seeding  of  such  annuals  as  Groundsel, 
Chickweed,  &c.,  which  will  otherwise  keep  on  flowering  and  maturing 
seed  to  the  end  of  the  year.  It  also  has  the  best  possible  influence 
upon  the  present  crops,  and  upon  the  land,  by  keeping  it  more  open 
for  the  winter ;  but,  in  order  to  effect  the  greatest  amount  of  good, 
the  soil  should  be  quite  dry  when  stirred. 

Carrots,  especially  the  Horn  varieties,  will,  in  most  places,  be 
ready  for  pulling.  A  dry  day  should  be  chosen  for  the  work,  the 
tops  being  cut  off  as  it  proceeds,  and  the  roots  being  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  ground,  exposed  for  a  few  hours  to  the  sun.  They 
should  then  be  put  in  an  airy  shed  for  a  short  time  until  they  have 
discharged  a  portion  of  the  moisture  which  they  contain,  but  not  so 
as  to  cause  them  to  shrivel.  After  this  they  should  be  stored  in 
thin  layers  in  moderately  dry  coal  ashes,  which  should  lie  beneath 
and  surround  each  separate  layer,  and  cover  the  whole.  The  pre- 
vious exposure  to  the  sun  and  air  in  open  quarters  or  in  a  shed,  is 
necessary  to  prevent  fermentation,  which  would  otherwise  be  apt  to 
occur.  

Hardy  Flowers. 

I  should  like  it  to  be  understood  that  by  hardy  flowers  I  mean 
plants  from  every  land,  and  of  every  description,  which  are  not  only 
worthy  of  cultivation,  but  which  are  also  capable  of  withstanding  the 
vicissitudes  of  our  fickle  climate,  and  of  which  we  can  probably  grow 
a  larger  variety  than  we  should  find  possible  in  any  other,  either 
hotter  or  colder,  latitude.  We  may,  by  a  little  attention  to  their 
wants,  safely  cultivate  plants  whose  native  habitat  is  under  the  snow 
of  the  higher  mountain  ranges  for,  perhaps,  eight  months  out  of  the 
twelve,  and  which  are  seen,  by  the  traveller  over  the  Alps,  in  such 
dazzling  beauty  making  the  best  of  their  short  summer  ;  and  other 
species  hailing  from  more  torrid  regions  of  the  globe,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  from  Japan,  from  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  and  even 
from  the  colder  parts  of  such  regions  as  California,  and  from  many 
of  the  countries  of  South  America.  If  we  are  travellers — and  most 
of  us  are  now-a-days,  thanks  to  steam  power — we  may  bring  home 
reminiscences  (and  the  looking  back  is,  perhaps,  the  best  part  of 


travelling),  in  the  shape  of  living  memorials  of  our  wanderings,  and 
which  will  remind  us  year  by  year  of  spots  and  scenes  otherwise 
being  gradually  effaced  from  our  memories.  On  the  other  hand  I 
know  friends  who  have  gone  abroad  with  every  appliance  for  plant 
collecting,  and  who  have  come  home  laden  with  spoils,  but  who  have 
lost  the  whole  collection,  which  they  have  been  at  such  pains  to  procure, 
in  a  very  few  weeks,  simply  by  either  not  understanding,  or  not 
studying  the  respective  wants  of  their  charges.  I  am  afraid  this  is 
only  too  frequent  an  occurrence,  and  one  much  to  be  regretted  ;  but, 
if  people  will  insist  on  placing  Alpine  gems  in  a  dried-up  border, 
as  they  would  bedding-out  plants  in  May  or  June,  they  caunot  be 
surprised  if  the  more  delicate  subjects — and  these  are,  as  a  rule,  the 
ones  they  bring  home — resent  the  treatment.  As  I  have  said  before, 
most  of  the  hardy  perennials  are  of  easy  (very  easy)  culture,  but  a 
few  are  quite  the  reverse,  and  these,  I  think,  are  almost  better  not 
attempted.  If  only  enthusiasts  in  the  collection  of  good  hardy  plants 
would  oftener  give  us  their  experience  of  them,  we  should  be  in 
less  danger  than,  I  think,  our  forefathers  were,  of  filling  our  gardens 
with  the  wretched  rubbish  dignified  in  old  gardening  books  by  the 
name  of  hardy  perennials,  such  as  plants  either  almost  inconspicuous 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  coarse  and  straggling  to  the  last  degree. 
The  demand  for  hardy  flowers  is  increasing  so  rapidly,  however, 
that  we  may  very  probably,  after  a  little,  err  in  the  same 
way;  each  of  ns  will  desire  to  boast  about  having  a  larger 
collection  than  his  neighbour,  probably  totally  regardless  of  the 
merits  of  the  large  number  of  subjects  he  may  have  in  his  garden. 
If  the  number  of  different  names  we  can  muster  on  our  labels  is  our 
great  object,  we  could  go  on  for  ever.  Depend  upon  it,  they  will  be 
manufactured  fast  enough  for  us.  We  have  one  great  advantage  over 
our  predecessors,  which  is  that,  at  all  events,  we  start  fair — or  most 
of  us  do — without,  perhaps,  a  single  old-fashioned  flower;  cense- 
quently,  our  object  should  be  only  to  procure  those  which  are  really 
good  and  distinct  subjects  ;  and,  as,  with  every  care,  we  shall  probably 
procure  many  not  worth  growing,  I  think  that  those  fortunate 
people  who  have  good  collections  would  be  doing  a  great  kindness 
to  many  of  us,  by  occasionally  sending  information,  through  The 
Garden,  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  new  (perhaps  old 
would  be  the  more  correct  term)  plant  they  may  happen  to  have 
procured.  This,  at  least,  is  the  principle  I  am  acting  upon  by  giving 
vent  to  my  ideas  about  different  hardy  subjects  I  am  (or,  in  some 
instances,  have  been)  possessed  of.  The  great  want  felt  by  myself, 
and  other  amateurs,  is  that  of  a  good  reference  book  with  faithfully, 
executed  coloured  plates  of  our  favourites  ;  perhaps  we  may  have  one 
some  day.  "  Wooster's  Alpine  Plants  "  is  very  good,  as  far  as  it  goes  ; 
but  the  taste  for  herbaceous  pei-ennials  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that 
I  cannot  imagine  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  subscribers 
to  make  the  publication  of  a  standard  work  on  the  whole  race 
sufficiently  remunerative.  It  is  constantly  a  matter  of  impossibility 
in  the  case  of  a  new  plant  to  reconcile  the  name  and  descrip- 
tion, and,  in  writing  our  experience  of  some  particular  subject,  we 
shall  probably  occasionally  be  taken  to  task  by  some  candid  friend, 
who  will  inform  us  that  we  have  been  speaking  of  quite  a  different 
plant  from  the  one  we  intended. — O.XON. 

The  Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure  Ground. 

Although  indications  of  autumn  are  now  apparent  in  the  colour  of 
the  leaves  of  various  trees  and  shrubs,  but  little  diminution  iu 
the  beauty  of  the  flower  garden  and  dressed  ground  is,  thanks  to  the 
unusually  fine  weather  which  we  have  for  some  time  experienced,  as  yet 
noticeable.  To  preserve  this  appearance  as  long  as  possible,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  spare  no  trouble  in  removing  fallen  leaves  from  the 
walks  and  flower  borders,  as  the  dry  weather  has  caused  them  to  fall 
very  freely  from  evergreen  shrubs  of  all  kinds.  The  different  varieties 
of  bedding  Pelargoniums  and  other  plants  which  have  been  for  some 
time  inserted  as  cuttings  in  pots,  pans,  or  boxes,  and  placed  iu 
the  open  air,  will  now  be  found  to  have,  to  some  extent,  formed  roots, 
and  may  be  allowed  to  remain  exposed  for  some  time  longer,  or  as 
long  as  it  may  be  considered  safe  to  do  so,  as  the  refreshing  dews  of 
night,  so  long  as  they  are  not  too  cold,  tend  to  keep  the  foliage  of 
such  plants  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  consequently  promote  the 
formation  of  roots,  and  they  will  rarely  damp  off  while  they  are  fully 
exposed  to  sunshine  and  the  open  air.  It  may  now,  however,  bo 
advisable  to  place  such  store  plants  in  cold  pits  or  frames,  and 
without,  as  yet,  placing  the  lights  upon  them,  have  them,  neverthe- 
less, in  readiness,  so  as  to  be  easily  applied  whenever  danger  from 
frost  is  apprehended.  Cuttings  of  the  Verbena  and  other  half, 
hardy  plants  will  still  strike  root  in  a  close  pit  or  frame;  but 
to  accomplish  this  satisfactorily  a  slight  bottom-heat  will  soon 
be  necessary,  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  such  species 
as  the  Goleuses  and  Alternantheras,  which  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  root  in  a  temperature  under  60°.  Layers  of  Car. 
nations   and  Picotees  will    mostly  be  well  rooted    by   this  lime, 
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and  should  be  taken  off,  potted,  and  placed  in  cold  pits  or  frames. 
Prepare  also  the  site  for  the  Talip  bed  by  the  addition  of  suitable 
soil.  Wherever  it  may  be  intended  to  remove  or  transplant  trees  or 
shrubs  of  considerable  dimensions,  the  present  is  a  very  suitable 
time  for  doing  so,  as  the  operation  can  now  be  accomplished  with 
less  risk  or  danger  to  the  plants  than  at  any  other  period  of  the 
year,  allovping,  as  it  does,  ample  time  for  the  formation  of  fresh  roots 
before  winter  sets  in.  The  operation,  it  is  true,  can  be  performed 
vfith  equal  success  late  in  the  spring,  but  it  then  necessitates  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  extra  labour  for  watering  if  the 
weather  should  set  in  dry,  which  it  very  often  does,  and  this,  too, 
at  a  season  of  the  year  when  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  find  time 
to  give  such  subjects  the  necessary  attention  they  may  require. 
Damp,  showery  weather,  should,  however,  be  selected  for  such 
operations;  but,  failing  this  condition,  the  plants,  in  addition  to 
being  well  watered  at  the  roots,  must  be  well  syringed  every  evening 
for  some  time  after  being  transplanted,  aud  the  surface  of  the  soil 
around  the  plants  should  be  mulched  to  decrease  evapoi-ation. 
Cattings  of  evergreen  shrubs,  of  various  kinds,  may  now  be  inserted 
under  haud-glasses,  &c.,  and  the  layering  of  such  may  also  be  per. 
formed  now,  which  will,  to  some  extent,  allow  time  for  the  emission 
of  roots  before  winter. — P.  Grieve,  Cidford,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 

Vines. — All  late  Grapes  should  now  be  nearly  ripe,  and  a  dry 
air  should  be  allowed  to  circulate  freely  about  them  when  they  have 
arrived  at  this  state.  Lady  Downes,  Alicant,  Gros  Guillaume,  and 
nearly  all  late  varieties  improve  considei-ably  in  flavour  after  they 
are  to  all  appearances  quite  ripe.  We  have  seen  the  last-named 
kind  in  fine  condition  lately,  and  where  it  succeeds  well,  it  is  a  first, 
rate  black  late  Grape.  Lateral  growths  should  now  be  cut  off  Vines 
of  all  descriptions ;  late  rods,  with  plenty  of  healthy  foliage,  will 
still  produce  these  shoots,  but  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  grow 
more  than  an  inch  or  two,  and  should  then  be  removed.  Be  parti, 
cular  to  keep  Vineries  clear  of  decayed  leaves;  if  they  are  left  lying 
about  where  ripe  Grapes  are  hanging,  they  induce  damp  among  the 
fruit.  Vino  wood,  in  both  early  and  late  houses,  is  fast  becoming 
hard,  and,  where  green  sappy  wood  still  exists,  it  should  bo  ripened 
as  quickly  as  possible,  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  fire-heat  at 
night  and  on  dull  days.  Keep  a  little  air  on  at  the  same  time,  or 
the  berries  will  shrivel  in  the  close  warm  atmosphere.  Where  the 
wood  is  shaded  with  a  great  quantity  of  leaves  (and  this  is  often 
the  case  with  the  leading  shoots  of  young  Vines),  thin  the  largest 
of  them  ont;  do  not  break  the  leaf.stalk  close  to  the  wood,  but 
Tfhere  it  joins  the  leaf.  The  wood  on  early  Vines  should  now  be 
ripe  and  ready  for  pruning. 

Pines. — Late  varieties  swelling  fruit  should  have  a  night  tern, 
perature  of  70°.  The  second  batch  of  Queens  must  now  be  gradually 
prepared  for  winter,  and  the  atmospheric  moisture  about  them 
should  be  reduced,  especially  during  the  day ;  and  less  water  at  the 
root  should  be  given.  Later  plants,  which  were  placed  in  their 
fruiting  pots  in  June,  must  still  be  kept  growing.  Bottom  heat  is 
not  of  so  much  importance  to  these  as  a  bracing  atmosphere  ;  and  all 
kinds  of  shading  should  be  removed  without  delay.  The  last  of  the 
suckers  must  now  be  taken  off,  and  potted  ;  they'do  not  root  freely, 
or  winter  well,  when  potted  later  on.  No  shading  should  be  used  in 
protecting  them  from  the  sun  when  rooting;  the  hardier  they  can 
be  grown  the  better ;  S-iuch  pots  are  large  enough  for  these  late 
suckers.  Any  late  Queens  which  may  be  in  fruit  should  be  ripened 
speedily,  as  high  flavour  is  never  induced  in  November  or  December. 
—J.  Mum. 

Hardy   Fruit. 

For  the  next  two  or  three  weeks,  the  principal  work  in  this  depart- 
ment will  be  gathering  and  storing  the  fruit.  A  certain  amount  of 
experience  is  requisite  to  know  exactly  when  this  should  be  done, 
none  but  a  practised  eye  being  able  to  detect  at  a  glance  when  an 
Apple  or  Pear  is  ready  to  gather.  To  an  experienced  grower,  a  good 
criterion  of  ripenr.'ss  is  to  gently  raise  the  fruits ;  and,  if  they  part 
readily  from  the  tree,  then  they  may  be  gathered.  Another,  and 
perhaps  a  better,  guide  is  to  cut  open  a  fruit;  and,  as  a  rule,  if  the 
pips  are  brown  or  black  thoy  are  ripe  enough  to  gather.  The  quality 
of  fruit — Pears  in  particular — is  greatly  influenced  by  the  time  of 
gathering ;  it  this  be  done  too  early,  the  fruit  will  shrivel  and  be 
flavourless,  and,  if  left  too  long  on  the  trees,  its  keeping  properties 
deteriorate,  and  it  soon  decays  ;  so  that  too  much  importance  cannot 
be  attached  to  the  choice  of  the  right  time  of  harvesting.  Also  be 
careful  not  to  store  cracked,  wasp. eaten,  or  bird-pecked  fruit  with 
that  which  is  sound.  Wo  generally  make  three  classes  when  storing  : 
— first,  all  imperfect  fruit,  and  those  not  likely  to  keep  long  ;  second, 
the  small,  but  sound  fruit ;  and  third,  the  finest  and  best.looking  f  rnit. 
Late  Peaches  and  Plums  are  very  backward  this  season.     Princess  of 


Wales,  Walburton  Admirable,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Desse  Tardive 
Peaches,  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plum,  are  yet  as  hard  as  at  midsummer, 
so  that  every  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  present  favourable 
weather  to  induce  them  to  ripen  by  clearing  away  the  leaves  and 
shoots  that  intercept  the  full  play  of  the  sun  ou  the  fruit.  Prepara. 
tion  should  now  be  made  for  the  lifting  and  replanting  of  any  Peach 
or  Nectarine  trees  that  are  not  satisfactory.  If  the  wood  of  tlie 
trees  is  anything  like  ripe  (not  otherwise)  there  is  no  need  of 
waiting  till  the  fall  of  the  leaf  before  removal ;  and,  if  this  be 
accomplished  before  the  end  of  October,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
securing  a  crop  of  fruit  the  following  season  ;  hence,  the  recom. 
mendatiou  to  do  it  early.  Peaches  naturally  prefer  a  rather  stiff 
loam,  in  which  chalk  is  present;  but,  if  such  is  not  to  be  had,  it 
should  be  added  at  the  rate  of  one  baahel  to  thirty.  IVIauure  of  any 
kind  mixed  with  the  soil  is  injurious  rather  than  otherwise  ;  but, 
when  feeding  is  necessary,  it  is  best  supplied  as  a  top-dressing  or  in 
a  liquid  state.  The  following  are  amongst  the  best  kinds,  both  as 
regards  bearing  and  quality: — Early  Louise,  Early  Grosse  Mig. 
nonne,  Crawford's  Early,  Crimson  Galande,  Koyal  George,  Sul. 
hamstead,  Violette  Hative,  Noblesse,  Alexander  Noblesse,  Wal. 
burton  Admirable,  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Nectarines  : — Downtou, 
Pitmaston  Orange,  EIruge,  and  Violette  Hiitive.  Raspberry  canes, 
that  have  done  bearing,  may  now  be  cleared  away,  and  tho 
young  canes  for  bearing  next  season  will  then  have  more  space 
for  perfect  development  and  ripening ;  if  these  have  not  pre. 
vionsly  been  thinned  out  this  should  now  be  done,  leaving  from  five 
to  six  at  each  stool,  and  tying  them  neatly  to  their  supports.  The 
fruit  of  autumnal  bearing  kinds  should  be  protected  from  birds,  or, 
when  wanted,  may  be  found  missing.  Nuts  of  all  kinds  are  this  season 
very  plentiful,  and  will  soon  be  ripe  enough  to  gather  ;  this  should  be 
done,  as  squirrels  are  destructive  to  them,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  leave 
the  crop  hanging  long  after  it  is  ripe.  Filberts  and  Cobs  should  bo 
spread  out  thinly  on  shelves  or  floors,  in  dry  rooms,  where  the  Nuts 
will  soon  fall  from  the  husks,  and  may  then  be  collected  and  packed 
away  in  air.tight  jars,  boxes,  or  drawers.  Walnuts  should  be  spread 
thinly  in  any  dry  place,  and  the  husks  allowed  to  break  off  naturally, 
the  sheila  are  then  clean  and  fit  for  the  dessert  table  without  washing. 
— W.  WiLDSMiTH,  Heckjield. 


Fly  on  Roses  (S.  H.). — Quassia  and  soft  soap  wash  will  destroy 
aphis.  It  is  made  by  boiling  4  ounces  of  quassia  chips  in  a  gallon  of 
water  for  half  an  hour  ;  let  the  liquid  stand  until  cool,  then  strain, 
add  6  ounces  of  soft  soap,  and  then  enough  water  to  make  three 
gallons.  With  this  the  bushes  may  be  syringed.  Tobacco.watcr  is 
the  best  remedy.  It  may  be  had  of  most  tobacco  manufacturers,  and 
should  be  diluted  with  six  times  its  quantity  of  water,  or  it  may  be 
made  by  pouring  a  gallon  of  boiling  water  on  4  ounces  of  the  strongest 
tobacco,  covering  up,  allowing  the  liquid  to  stand  until  cool,  and  then 
straining.  The  shoots  infested  with  aphis  may  be  dipped  in  it,  or  the 
plants  may  be  syringed  with  it.' — T.  H. 

The  Cucumber-leaved  Sunflower  (Helianthus  cucumeri. 
folius). — This  is  the  best  annual  Helianthus  which  I  have  yet 
grown.  It  is  a  Texan  plant,  the  height  of  which  is  from  3  to  4  or 
5  feet,  with  much  branched  stems,  and  with  rather  small  deltoid, 
cordate  foliage,  which,  like  the  whole  plant,  is  very  scabrous.  The 
flower-heads  measure  3^  inches  across,  terminating  the  branches, 
with  about  from  16  to  20  bright  yellow  rays,  rather  deeper  in  colour 
at  the  base  than  at  the  tips,  and  a  conspicuous  convex  disk  of  a  deep 
black-pnrple,  relieved  by  the  yellow  of  the  pollen.  Treated  as  a 
half  hardy  plant,  it  commenced  to  bloom  in  June,  and  promises  to 
continue  in  flower  till  the  arrival  of  frost.  Being  free  from  the 
coarseness  of  so  many  of  tho  other  species  of  Sunflower,  it  is  likely 
to  prove  an  important  addition  to  border  annuals,  as  it  is  not  only 
very  showy,  but  a  continuous  bloomer.  The  flower  heads  are 
remarkable  for  their  evenness  and  finish,  differing  in  that  respect 
from  all  the  species  that  I  have  seen. — Wjr.  TnojiPsoN,  Ipswich. 

The  Bouquet  Pea. — Have  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Garden 
grown  this  remarkable  and  ornamental  variety  of  the  Pea  family  ? 
Its  flowers  are  red  and  white,  and  are  exceedingly  pretty,  each  spike 
forming  of  itself  a  bouquet  as  it  wore,  so  that  it  well  deserves  its 
namo.  It  grows  about  2i  or  3  feet  high,  and  tho  stems  at  the 
bottom  are  not  thicker  than  a  straw  ;  but  nearer  the  top,  where 
the  flowers  are  produced,  it  acquires  the  thickness  of  a  man's  finger, 
or  nearly  so.  Tho  spikes  of  bloom,  when  cut,  keep  well  in  water, 
and,  when  better  known,  it  will  probably,  on  this  account,  be  much 
in  request.  I  know  nothing  of  its  origin,  but  it  has  the  appearance 
of  being  a  cross  between  some  of  the  culinary  varieties  and  the 
common  Sweet  Pea,  the  flower  being  only  slightly  scented.  It 
appears  to  seed  very  freely,  and  the  produce  resembles  that  of  the 
common  field  Pea,  and,  for  ought  I  know  to  the  contrary,  it  might 
be  used  for  culinary  purposes. — Peter  Grieve,  Culford. 
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TREES    AND     SHRUBS. 

THE  PLANTING  SEASON. 
Fetv  will  be  incliued  to  dispute  that  the  best  time  foi-  planting 
both  forest  and  fruit  trees,  as  well  as  oi'namental  shrubs, 
whether  deciduous  or  evergreen,  is  just  when  the  leaves  have 
fallen  or  are  about  to  fall ;  but,  where  planting  has  to  be  done 
upon  an  extensive  scale,  it  has  to  be  proceeded  with  at  all 
times  when  the  weather  is  open  and  favourable  throughout 
the  winter.  Still,  the  sooner  a  commencement  is  made  the 
better,  and  one  condition  is  essential  to  the  success  of  such 
operations,  more  particularly  when  they  are  performed  at 
somewhat  unfavourable  seasons,  viz.,  that  the  plants  should 
have  been  properly  prepared  for  removal  in  the  nursery,  before 
being  "  sent  out,"  and,  if  this  has  been  the  case,  planting  may 
be  performed  with  little  risk,  at  almost  any  season.  Young 
trees  and  shrubs  of  all  kinds 
should  be  moved  or  transplanted 
every  season  while  in  the  nur- 
sery, and  this  has  generally  the 
effect  of  inducing  them  to  root 
near  home,  as  it  is  called,  or 
near  to  the  boles  or  stems,  and 
there  to  form  dense  masses  of 
fibrous  roots,  which  necessarily 
retain  a  considerable  portion  of 
soil.  When  this  is  the  case,  the 
moving  and  transplanting,  in 
reality,  inflicts  but  a  trifling 
check  upon  the  plants.  With 
regard,  however,  to  the  trans- 
plantation of  trees  or.  shrubs 
which  have  attained  consider- 
able dimensions,  and  to  which 
these  remarks  are  intended  more 
jjarticularly  to  apply,  the  case  is 
somewhat  different,  as  they  will 
probably  have  occupied  the 
position  in  which  they  now  stand 
undisturbed  for  years,  but  from 
which,  owing  to  some  cause,  it 
may,  nevertheless,  be  desirable 
to  remove  them.  In  cases  in 
which  this  removal  has  been  for 
some  time  decided  upon,  and  in 
which  the  trees  have  been  ju- 
diciously root -pruned  some 
twelve  months  ago,  their  re- 
moval will  be  comparatively 
easy,  and  little  risk  will  attend 
the  operation,  which  may  be 
proceeded  with  at  once,  even  in 
the  case  of  deciduous  trees.  The 
leaves  of  these  have  now  accom- 
plished their  mission,  or  nearly 
so ;  the  young  wood  is  in  a  com- 
paratively ripe  state,  and  the 
buds  have  also  arrived  at  that 
condition  when  they  will  be  the 

least  affected  by  the  temporary  check  which  is  necessarily 
sustained  through  the  mutilation  of  the  roots.  If  the 
operation,  however,  is  performed  now  it  will  afford  ample 
time  for  reparation  before  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere 
have  become  so  cold  as  to  retard  the  production  of  fresh 
roots.  In  all  cases  in  which  it  is  inconvenient  to  attend 
to  the  final  removal  of  trees  at  present,  or  soon  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  it  will  be  advisable  (more  particularly 
if  the  specimens  to  be  moved  are  valuable)  to  defer  the  per- 
formance of  the  operation  until  somewhat  late  in  the  spring, 
when  it  may  bo  accomplished  with  more  probability  of  success 
than  at  any  time  during  the  winter  or  late  in  the  autumn, 
however  favourable  the  weather  may  be.  There  are,  however, 
one  or  two  points  which  it  is  quite  necessary  should  receive 
attention  in  the  case  of  late  spring  planting,  viz.,  keepin"'  the 
plants  as  short  a  time  as  possible  out  of  the  soil,  so  thai  the 
fibres  may  not,  to  any  great  extent,  become  dried  up,  and  the 
giving   of  abundant  and  frequent   supplies   of   water  to  the 


roots,  as  well  as  raiulching  the  surrounding  soil  to  prevent 
undue  evaporiition,  and  the  syringing  of  the  plants  every 
evening  during  dry  weather,  until  there  are  sufficient  indica- 
tions of  their  having  become  established  in  their  new  situations, 
when  that  attention  may,  of  course,  be  discontinued,  especially 
if  the  weather  be  damp  or  cloudy.  It  has  been  frequently 
shown  that  evergreens,  and  even  deciduous  plants  may  be 
successfully  transplanted  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year ;  and, 
as  regards  evergreens,  many  planters  prefer  early  summer,  say 
the  becriniiing  of  May,  to  any  other  season,  for  the  performance 
of  this  operation.  The  only  drawback  or  objection  to  the 
selection  of  this  period  is  the  very  considerable  amount  of 
labour  which  it  necessarily  demands,  in  the  form  of  watering, 
and  other  attentions,  at  a  very  busy  time  of  the  year.  There- 
fore, all  things  considered,  early  autumu  may,  in  most  cases, 
be  regarded  as  the  most  suitable  period  for  the  prosecution  of 
this  work,  when  the  newly- 
transplanted  specimens  will  not 
only  require  less  labour,  in  the 
form  of  watering,  &c.,  but  it  will 
be  also  possible  to  devote  more 
time  and  attention  to  all  their 
requirements.  P.  Grieve. 

Culford,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


') 


PTEROSTYRAX  HISPIDUM. 
This  fine  branching  Japanese 
shrub,  which  is  too  seldom  met 
with  in  cultivation,  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  Halcsia  or 
I,  Silver-bell    tree  of    the   tjnited 

',  States.     The  leaves,  which  are 

\  strongly  veined  on  the  upper 
"^  surface,  glabrous,  and  oval- 
elliptic,  attain,  including  the 
petiole,  a  length  of  over  a  foot, 
and  a  breadth  of  about  7  inches. 
Their  edges  are  indented,  but 
to  no  very  great  depth.  The 
petiole  is  large,  cylindrical,  and 
slightly  caniculated  on  the  top. 
The  flowers,  which  are  produced 
in  pendent  bunches  7  or  8  inches 
in  length  and  3  or  -i  inches  in 
breadth,  are  white,  the  calyx 
being  small  and  sharply  toothed  ; 
the  corolla  appears  to  be  almost 
polypetalous,  on  account  of  the 
depth  of  its  divisions,  which  are 
straight  and  somewhat  erect. 
The  stamens  inserted  into  the 
throat  of  the  corolla  are  erect, 
with  white  threads,  and  reach 
beyond  the  petaloid  divisions 
by  a  third  ;  the  anthers  are 
whitish-yellow  in  colour  ;  the 
Pterostyrax  hispidum.  style     single    and      projecting. 

The  plant  itself,  which  is  very 
hardy,  has,  according  to  the  "  Revue  Horticole,"  flowered  with 
MM.  Thibaut  &  Keteleer,  and  also  in  the  nurseries  of  the 
Museum.  It  thrives  best  in  stiff  silicious  soils  ;  but  it  will  grow- 
in  almost  any  kind  of  soil  and  situation,  even  in  peat.  It  is 
propagated  by  means  of  layers,  or  from  cuttings  made  of  fclie 
half -ripened  wood  placed  under  cloches  in  J  une  or  July. 

New  Mode  of  Layering  Shrubs.— The  "  NewEnsland  Farmer" 
describes  a  mode  by  which  such  shrubs  as  the  tree  Veonj  and  the 
white  Moss  Rose,  which  are  slow  and  difficult  to  procure  by  rooted 
layers,  may  be  rapidly  increased—"  more  plants  being  produced  in  a 
single  season  than  in  ten  years  by  the  old  common  method."  It 
cons'sts  not  in  bending  down  and  layering  single  branches,  with  a 
portion  in  the  soil,  but  by  bending  down  and  covering  the  whole  plant 
alike  to  a  depth  of  an  inch  and  a-half.  The  explanation  is  that  by  this 
mode,  all  the  buds  receive  a  like  impulse  to  throw  out  roots ;  whdeif 
a  portion  only  are  covered,  the  vigour  of  the  plant  is  drawn  away  m 
another  direction.     The  shallow  covering  does  not  prevent  growth. 
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THE     FLOWER     GARDEN. 

THE   CANADIAIT  BITTER.KOOT. 

(lewisia  eeditiva.) 
The  sliowy  beds  oE  Portulacas  now  in   bloom   bring  to  onr 
mind  this  curious  Nortli  American  plant,  whicli  for  a  long  time 
■was  placed  amongst  the   Sempervivums  ;  but  which  is  now, 
■with   more    propriety,  referred   to    the   Portulacas.      It  is  a 
Rocky  Mountain  plant,  and  is   found  not  only  amongst  these 
mountains,  but  on  each  side  of  them,  but  not  so  far  on  the  east, 
nor  in  such  quantity,  as  on  the  west.     On  the  eastern  side  it 
occurs  sparingly  on  the  plains  of   the  Upper  Platte ;  but  is 
abundant  on  the  Upper   Clarke   or   Flathead    River,   which, 
for  a  reason  to  be  presently  mentioned,  is  on  that  account 
denominated  by  the  Canadians  Riviere  aux  Racines  Ameres. 
On  the  western  side  of  the  mountains  it  is  still  more  plentiful, 
especially  on  the  plains  of   Oregon  and  on  the  waters  of  the 
Upper  Columbia.     It  extends  from  Oregon  all  the  way  down 
the  Sierra  Nevada  to  northern  Arizona.     It  occurs  in  Utah,  at 
no  very  great  distance  from  Salt  Lake  City,  viz.,  on  the  Pilot 
Rock  Point,  at  the   south  end  of   Salt   Lake.     The  Indians, 
especially  the  Flathead  tribes,  value  the  root  of  this  plant 
highly ;    it    is  pungent    and    spicy  when  raw,  agreeable  and 
wholesome  when  cooked,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  Indians 
pi-efer  it  is  when  prepared  with  the  marrow  of   the  Bison.     Of 
course,  that  is  a  daintj'  which   does  not  extend  west  of  the 
Rocky  Moujitaius.     It   has  also  acquired  fame  among  Euro- 
peans, and  travellers  generally  use  it  in  those  regions  as  a  very 
wholesome  food,  and  it  is  prized  in  spite    of  its  strong  bitter 
taste,  which  resembles  the  bitter  of   the  Cinchona   bark.     It 
is  also  called  Tobacco-root,  because,  when  cooked,  it  has  some- 
what  the   smell   of    chewed  tobacco.      The   Indian  name   is 
Spatlum    or    Spaet'lum.      The    root    is    dug    during   flower- 
time,  when  the  cuticle  is  easily  removed  ;    it   then   acc(uires 
a  ■whitish    colour,   is    brittle,    and,   by    transportation,    gets 
broken    to    small   pieces.      Before  boiling,   it    is    steeped  in 
■water,  which  makes  it   swell,   and,  after  boiling,  it  becomes 
five  or  six  times  larger  in  size,  resembling  a  jelly-like  sub- 
stance.    As  the  root  is  small — no  larger  than  that  of  a  Dande- 
lion— it  requires  much   labour   to   gather  a  sack,  ■which,   in 
former  times,  commanded  generally  the  price  of  a  good  horse. 
Indians,  also,  from  the  lower  regions,  trade  in  this  root,  by 
handfuls,  paying  a  high  price.      Although   it   is    thus   well 
known,  the  botanist  who  passes  through  these  regions  is  often 
disappointed  in  not  finding  it  growing.      The  reason  is  the 
short  period  for  which  it  is  above  ground.     Six  weeks,  at  most, 
is  the  period  during  which  it  vegetates  above  ground  for  the 
■whole  year.     At  first,  the  fascicles  of  the  leaves  show  thom- 
Belves,  then  the  scapes  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  first  flower  begins 
to  open  the  loaves  die  away.     The  flower  is  only  open  during 
sunshine,   and,   when   fructification  has   taken   place,   droops 
down  or  hangs  down  and  rests  on  the   ground.     When  the 
seeds  are  ripe,  the  peduncle  and  calyx  become  dry,  the  former 
separates  from  the  joint  of  the  scape,  the  calyx  and   sepals 
spread  ■wide  open,  serving  as  wings,  and  then  the  wind  whirls 
it  about,  so  as  to  spread  the  seeds,  which,  as  yet,  were  covered 
by  the  cap  formed  out  of  the  dried  contorted  petals,  and  which 
are   held   by   means  of  the   claws   being  forced  against  the 
inclining   inner   sepals.      "When   it   is   above   ground  and   in 
flower  it   is   visible   enough.      Where  it  grows  in  profusion, 
the  whole    surface  of  the   soil  seems   covered  by  a  crimson 
or  purple  carpet.     The  flowers  vary  in  colour — some  are  white 
. — the  colour  being  generally  paler  on  rocky  ground,  but   in 
the    sandy  woods    it   deepens  in  hue,    through  rose,  brick- 
red,  to  purple.     On  the  only  occasion  on  which  we  have  seen 
it   in  flower    it   was    of  a  purplish   hue.      The   root   was   of 
the  size  of  that  of  a  Dandelion,  orange  in  colour,  with  a  brown 
ekin.     The  first  year  the  root  is  vertical, afterwards  it  becomes 
divided.      The    plant    was    first    brought    to   the    notice   of 
botanists  by  the  great  pioneer,  Captain  Lewis  (the  companion 
of    Clark),   and    his    attention    was    directed    to    it   by   the 
Indians,  who  brought  him  some  of  the  roots.     The  collection 
of  plants  formed  by  him  came  under  the  examination  of  Pursh, 
who  named  this  plant  in  honour  of  its  collector,  with  the  fitting 
specific  cognomen  of  "  rediviva,"  because   the  specimen  sent 
home  revived  and  grew  again  at  Kew  Gardens,  after  having 


been  about  three  years  out  of  the  ground  between  paper.  A 
similar  incident  took  place  with  some  herbarium  specimens, 
sent  home  by  Jeffrey,  the  collector,  who  was  sent  out  by  the 
Oregon  Botanical  Association.  We  remember  that  -when  these 
arrived  they  looked  so  fresh  and  full  of  sap  that  the  committee 
thought  they  might  be  tried  in  the  ground  ;  this  was  done,  and 
they  grew  and  flowered.  Mr.  Geyer,  who  published  a  good 
account  of  the  plant  manj'  years  ago,  from  which  we  have  taken 
some  of  the  above  details,  mentions  that  lie  was  about  to  have 
the  root  analysed,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  principle  on  which 
its  special  qualities  depended.  We  have  not  seen  the  result 
(if  it  was  ever  published),  but  Gray  and  Torrcy  seem  to  think 
that,  from  the  relation  of  travellers,  the  root,  after  the  bark  or 
outer  coat  is  stripped  off,  consists  of  little  more  than  starch. 
This  plant  has  proved  quite  hardy  in  Britain,  thriving  in  any 
free  well-drained  soil  on  the  rock  garden,  to  which  it  is  a 
valuable  addition.  A.  M. 


NOTES  ON  LATE-FLOWERING  PHLOXES. 
For  our  new  Roses,  Gladioli,  and  late-flowering  Phloxes  ■we 
used,  at  one  time,  to  look  almost  wholly  to  the  Continent ;  but, 
ever  since  the  occurrence  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  -we  have 
had  good  home-raised  varieties  of  all  three  flowers,  and  in 
none  of  them  has  there  been  greater  improvement  than  ia  the 
Phlox,  a  fact  fully  exemplified  by  such  flowers  as  Lothair, 
Bryan  Wynne,  H.  M.  Simons,  J.  K.  Lord,  Lady  Middleton, 
and  others.  To  be  appreciated  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  Phlox 
requires  to  be  well  cultivated  ;  it  will  grow,  it  is  true,  if  left  to 
itself,  and  even  flower  tolerably  well ;  but  old  plants  are  not  as 
satisfactory  in  these  respects  as  young  ones.  A  well-grown 
two-year-old  plant  will  make  a  better  display  than  one  six  times 
that  age.  Phloxes  are  generally  increased  by  division  ;  old 
plants  are  taken  up  with  a  spade,  and  the  outside  portions  are 
broken  off,  and  re-planted,  leaving  about  five  shoots  to  each 
plant.  Cuttings  may  also  be  taken  off  in  autumn,  and  struck 
in  a  cold  frame,  or  out  of  doors  in  a  shaded  situation,  and,  if 
properly  attended  to,  they  will  flower  well  the  following  season. 
Plants  lifted  after  the  flowering  is  over  and  potted  into  the 
smallest-sized  pots  possible,  and  kept  in  a  cool  house,  ■will, 
by  January  or  February,  furnish  plenty  of  cuttings  which  will 
strike  readily  in  a  slight  bottom-heat,  their  tops  being  kept 
cool.  They  must  be  kept  moist,  and  not  allowed  to  flag  after 
being  struck ;  clumps  of  threes,  planted  together,  make 
effective  plants  by  autumn.  A  deep  rich  soil  is  not  so 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  Phlox  as  to  plants  which 
root  deeply;  but  still  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  have  at 
least  one  foot  in  depth  of  i-eally  rich  highly-manured  soil.  A 
surface  dressing  of  hotbed  manure,  or,  better  still,  ■where  it 
can  be  obtained,  of  horse-droppings,  greatly  benefits  the  plants. 
This,  of  course,  is  only  applicable  to  Phloxes  grown  in  beds, 
lines,  or  clumps.  They  also  like  plenty  of  moisture,  without 
which  fine  heads  of  bloom  need  not  be  expected.  On  places  of 
large  extent,  few  flowers  are  more  effective  than  Phloxes 
when  grown  in  clumps  or  beds  by  themselves  in  different 
parts  of  the  grounds,  or  in  lines  associated  -with  other 
flowers.  A  mixed  border  is  unfurnished  without  a  selection 
of  the  best  Phloxes.  Even  as  conservatory  plants  Phloxes 
are  useful ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  plants  the  second 
year  from  cuttings  are  best.  They  do  not  require  much  pot 
room,  but  ought  to  be  planted  in  good  substantial  loam,  and 
manure-water  will  be  found  of  great  service  to  them,  as  well 
as  one  or  two  dressings  of  Standen's  manure,  i.e.,  if  large 
spikes  of  bloom  are  required.  They  have  the  good  property 
of  remaining  long  in  blossom,  and  that  at  a  pei-iod  when 
greenhouse  flowers  are  somewhat  scarce.  The  following  selec- 
tion, in  addition  to  those  already  named,  may  be  relied  upon 
as  being  a  good  one,  viz.,  Etna,  A.  F.  Barron,  Amabilis,  Chanzy, 
La  Candour,  Madame  Moisset,  Miss  Macrae,  Mrs.  Laing,  Mens. 
W.  Bull,  Venus,  Queen  of  Whites,  Mrs.  Standring,  and 
Princess  Louise.  Plants  belonging  to  the  early  flowering 
section  do  not,  as  a  rule,  succeed  well  in  the  south,  though  I 
have  found  white-flowered  varieties  do  well  there,  and  of  these 
some  are  deliciously  fragrant.  On  the  whole,  however,  they 
are  not  of  such  value  as  the  later  flowering  sorts,  inasmuch  aa 
the  hot  ■weather  soon  drives  them  out  of  flower.    Among  the 
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best  of  them  are — A.  MoKeith,  Clouded  Gem,  Duchess  of 
Athole,  Mrs.  Downie,  Lady  Napier,  Miss  Robertson,  Mrs. 
Doig,  Marquis,  Perfeotion,  Purple  Emperor,  John  Baillie,  and 
J.  McDonald.  E.  P.  B. 


AUTUMN  CROCUSES,  &c. 
Now,  when  the  summer  beauty  oi  the  year  is  yet  untarnished 
in  our  gardens,  the  autumn  Croci  and  Colchicums  give  here 
and  there  a  touch  of  spring.  In  the  gardens  round  London, 
in  which  these  flowers  are  grown,  there  is  much  and  varied 
beauty  ;  but,  as  yet,  it  is  rare  to  see  these  flowers  employed  to 
good  effect.  In  squares  and  in  lines  in  the  nurseries  devoted 
to  such  plants  they  are  attractive  enough,  and  also  occa- 
sionally, in  small  quantities,  in  some  private  gardens ;  but  we 
shall  not  fully  recognise  their  great  value  till  such  flowers 
as  the  showy  Crocus  speciosus  and  the  various  Meadow 
Saffrons  are  seen  in  dense  groups  in  the  wild  garden, 
as  parts  of  beds  and  groups  of  hardy  flowers,  or  grown 
on  lawns,  either  by  themselves,  or  scattered  near  trees 
and  shrubs.  The  aid  that  so  many  plants  are  ready  to  give 
us  in  changing  the  aspect  of  our  gardens  from  time  to  time, 
we  are  slow  to  take  advantage  of.  How  charmingly,  for 
example,  we  may  adorn  some  favourite  nook  in  the  lawn  at 
this  season  with  the  flowers  of  a  blue  and  gold-tasselled  Crocus 
rising  up  almost  suddenly  through  the  Grass.  So  it  may  be 
in  many  other  cases,  and  in  the  roughest  places  and  worst 
-•soil,   for  all  these  flowers   are  very  hardy  and  vigorous  in 


constitution.  All  lovers  of  hardy  flowers  then  would  do  well 
to  secure  as  many  as  possible  of  these  beautiful  autumn- 
blooming  plants ;  and  such  as  are  not  yet  familiar  with  their 
beauty  would  probably  be  greatly  interested  in  seeing  them  in 
the  various  nurseries  in  which  they  are  grown,  and  also  in  the 
botanic  gardens.  About  London  the  best  collections  are  at 
E.  G.  Henderson's,  St.  John's  Wood ;  Barr's  trial  grounds, 
Tooting  ;  Ware's,  Tottenham ;  Osborn's,  Fulham  ;  and  Parker's, 
Tooting. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


niicium  religiosinn  in  Kent.— This  very  interesting  shrub  is  quite  hardy, 
and  forms  a  glossy  bush  1  feet  high  in  the  interesting  American  garden  at 
Saltwood  Rectory.  It  is  in  a  yaUey,  thoroughly  sheltered  by  many  noble 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs. — V. 

Wanner's  Hairbell  (Campanula  Wanneri).— This  is  a  distinct  and  hand- 
some species,  6  to  10  inches  high,  with  drooping,  dark  blue,  tubular-bell-shaped 
flowers,  each  IJ  inches  long,  appearing  in  May.  A  native  of  Transylvania  and 
the  Banat  Alps.  At  present  it  is  not  common,  and,  until  more  plentiful,  should 
be  confined  to  the  rock-work  ;  but  it  will  probably  prove  an  excellent  border 
plant.    It  requires  ordinary  tree  or  sandy  soil.— W. 

Arabis  lucida  for  Carpet  Beds.— It  is  surprising  that  this  little  plant  has 
not  been  brought  into  notice  by  those  who  practise  panel  or  carpet  bedding.  It 
is  perhaps  the  greenest  plant  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  not  even  excepting 
the  Holly.  It  has  a  marvellous  eflfect  when  associated  with  such  plants  as  the 
Echeverias,  and,  if  judiciously  used,  would  give  character  and,  perhaps,  add 
a  new  feature,  to  this  style  of  bedding.  Its  habit  is  good,  and  it  makes  a 
beautiful  edging— plant  for  plant— with  Echeveria  secunda  glauca.— Thos. 
Williams,  Orm^l-i}-!.-. 

Useful  Calceolarias.— One  of  the  best  we  have  grown  this  season  is  the 
small,  but  bright  yellow-flowered  kind  named  Indispensable.  It  came  early 
into  bloom,  and  stood  the  heavy  rains  better  than  any  other  kind.  It  is  now 
flowering  abundantly,  and  has  a  fine  succession  of  bloom  coming  forward. 
Four  corner  beds  of  this  sort,  edged  with  Ajuga  reptans— a  dwarf  white-leaved 
Pelargonium  being  ne.'it  the  Grass— has  a  very  pleasing  effect.  Calceolaria 
aurantiflora  was  late  in  coming  into  flower,  but  it  is  now  making  up  for  lost 
time  by  the  freedom  with  which  it  blooms.— M.  Temple,  Blenheim. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

POTATO  RAISING  AND  CULTURE  AT  WOODSTOCK. 
Few  topics  of  an  horticultural  character  create  so  much 
interest,  or  are  so  much  discussed,  as  those  which  relate  in 
any  way  to  the  Potato.  This  interest  has  been  gradually 
growing,  having  been  fed  by  discussions  on  the  Potato 
disease,  by  the  introduction  of  many  new  and  fine  kinds  from 
America,  by  the  importance  which  the  Potato  has  attained  as 
an  article  of  commerce  and  consumption,  and,  not  least,  by  the 
position  to  which  it  has  risen  as  a  subject  for  exhibition, 
which  has  led  to  the  establishment  in  London  of  an  Inter- 
national Potato  show.  No  apology,  therefore,  is,  I  apprehend, 
necessary  for  referring  to  the  varietiss  raised  by  J\[r.  Robert 
Fenn,  of  Woodstock  —  a  name  now  familiar  to  all  Potato 
growers  —  and  to  the  mode  of  cultivation  by  which  he 
annually  secures  crops  that  are  second  to  none  in  the  kingdom. 
Mr.  Fenn  dates  his  earliest  experience  in  Potato  culture  back 
to  a  period  some  thirty  years  ago.  At  that  time  our  stock 
of  Potatoes  was  an  exceedingly  limited  one.  There  were  few 
kinds  in  cultivation,  and,  with  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Potato  disease,  it  was  difficult  to  create  much  interest  in  what 
might  be  new  and  improved  kinds.  There  still  exists  much 
scepticism  as  to  whether  the  best  Potatoes  of  to-day  arc 
better  than  the  best  Potatoes  of  a  generation  or  more  since ; 
but  the  best  answer  to  that  doubt  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  few  persons  have  thought  them  worth  preserving,  for  a 
list  of  the  best  Potatoes  of  the  present  day  includes  few  that 
date  back  to  a  longer  period  than  twelve  years.  Myatt's 
Ashleaf  and  the  original  Lapstone  are  still  well  favoured,  but 
these  ai-e  both  kinds  of  high  quality  in  their  respective  periods ; 
but  both  have  defects  that  render  neither  of  them  suitable 
main  crop  Potatoes.  To  this  list  of  improved  kinds,  Mr. 
Fenn  has  added  a  few  good  sorts,  whilst  his  work  as  a  raiser 
is  not  yet  half  done.  The  late  Mr.  Paterson,  a  famous  Scotch 
Potato  raiser,  said,  not  long  before  his  death,  that  his  mantle 
would  fall  on  Mr.  Fenn's  shoulders;  and,  just  as  in  years  past, 
Mr.  Paterson  gave  us  his  Victoria,  Scotch  Blue,  Princess 
Louise,  and  others,  so  has  Mr.  Fenn  added  Onwards,  Rector 
of  Woodstock,  Bountiful,  and  Early  Market,  and,  in  a  few 
years,  to  these  will  be  added  some  half  dozen  others  that  will 
prove,  without  doubt,  most  worthy  successors  to  the  fine 
kinds  already  named. 

Manures  and  Eidge  Culture. 

Growing  up  gradually  at  Woodstock  has  been  the  use  of 
earth  closet  manure  and  the  ridge  system  of  culti  vation  ;  in  fact, 
Mr.  Fenn  can  claim  to  have  been  almost  the  originator  of  the 
earth  closet  system.  Many  years  ago,  and  long  before  the 
patents  of  the  present  day  had  been  heard  of,  ]\Ir.  Fenn  had 
made  widely  known,  in  the  pages  of  a  contemporary,  how 
he  had  worked  out  the  plan,  and  how  successful  it  had 
proved  at  the  old  Woodstock  Rectory.  Allied  to  this,  also, 
was  a  plan  for  the  saving  and  utilisation  of  all  liquid  sewage. 
Earth-closet  manure  would,  from  Mr.  Fenn's  experience,  appear 
to  be  the  very  best  form  of  Potato  manure.  It  contains 
nothing  of  that  moist  coarseness,  so  commonly  associated  with 
yard  manure,  added  to  which,  if  properly  stored,  it  is  fine  in 
character,  highly  pulverised,  dry,  and  full  of  potassium,  and 
those  elements  that  build  up  good  Potatoes.  This  excellent 
material  is  stored  in  tubs  dui-ing  the  summer,  and  is  perfectly 
deodorised,  and  in  the  winter  is  strewn  liberally  over  the  soil 
where  the  Potatoes  are  next  to  be  grown,  and  well  worked  in 
with  digging  forks.  The  coustanc  addition  of  this  material 
during  a  long  course  of  years  has  raised  the  soil  several  inches, 
and  it  is  as  open  as  an  ash-bed.  The  Woodstock  soil  is 
naturally  ill-favoured,  as  it  has  a  deep  sub-stratum  of  limestone 
or  stone-brash,  and  the  pulverised  soil  on  the  surface  presents 
the  result  of  many  years  constant  labour  in  cultivation.  As 
the  ridge  system  of  cultivation  admits  of  the  growth  of  a  winter 
green  crop  between  the  Potato  ridges,  it  is  here  that  the  liquid 
sewage  is  utilised,  and  to  all  the  Brassica  family  it  is  ver3- 
liberally  administered  during  the  growing  season.  As  in  the 
ridge  arrangement,  the  Potato  crop  of  next  year  will  be  planted 
just  where  the  green  crop  of  this  year  is  growing,  so  will  the 
Potatoes  partake  of  the  enrichment  the  soil  has  received  from 
this  source,  as  also  from  the  dry  manure  as  before  mentioned. 
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The  ridge  system  of  cultivation  involves  the  expenditure  of 
more  labour  than  is  required  on  the  old  system  of  growth,  but 
saves  much  good  seed.  Ordinarily,  only  one-half  the  number 
of  tubers  required  to  plant  a  given  space  of  ground  will  be 
needed  if  the  ridge  system  be  adopted ;  with  strong-growing 
kinds,  the  rows  should  be  at  least  4  feet  apart,  and  less  robust 
kinds  should  have  a  width  of  not  less  than  3  feet  6  inches. 

Planting. 

The  preparatory  labour,  as  regards  planting,  includes  the 
thorough  working  of  the  soil  previously  with  the  addition  of 
some  form  of  manure  and  a  good  dressing  of  hot-slaked  lime  ; 
then,  at  planting  time,  a  shallow  drill  should  be  drawn  with  a 
hoe  at  the  required  distances,  and  when  the  sets  have  been  laid 
therein,  the  work  of  covering  in  is  performed  with  a  fork,  the 
soil  being  placed  from  between  the  rows  immediately  on  each 
side  of  the  tubers,  so  as  to  leave  a  shallow  trough  just  over 
the  sets.  As  the  haulm  increases  in  height  more  soil  is  added 
with  the  fork ;  and,  as  a  finishing  touch,  a  narrow  shovel  is 
run  along  the  bed  of  the  furrow,  and  the  crumbs  are  put  up 
neatly  on  either  side,  a  perfect  ridge  being  formed.  As  the 
haulm  extends  it  will  fall  abroad,  and  leave  the  ridges  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  probably  from  this  cause,  as  also  from  the 
highly  pulverised  nature  of  the  soil,  Mr.  Fenn  finds  that  his 
crops  arrive  at  maturity  at  a  much  eai-lier  period  than  those 
grown  on  the  old  flat  system.  To  the  elevated  position  of  the 
ridge,  and  to  the  effect  of  this  quickened  growth  is  probably  to 
be  attributed  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Fenn's  crops  escape  almost 
altogether  the  attacks  of  the  disease.  Elevated  ridges 
of  soil,  placed  on  a  deeply-worked  cool  bottom,  are 
much  warmer  than  flatly  laid  soil.  Moreover,  in  periods 
of  great  moisture,  such  as  prevailed  last  July,  and  when  the 
Potato  crop  is  at  a  most  critical  stage,  the  ridge  throws  o£E 
much  of  the  rainfall  from  the  tubers,  and  the  roots,  being 
thus  kept  comparatively  dry,  are  much  less  endangered  than 
if  growing  on  the  flat  system.  It  is  a  fact  that  during  the 
past  season  Mr.  Fenn  has  lifted  remarkably  clean  crops  of 
choice  Potatoes,  and  the  samples  have  been  of  the  highest 
character ;  his  losses  from  disease,  out  of  about  sixty  bushels 
did  not  exceed  some  six  or  seven  bushels,  a  very  small  pro- 
portion, indeed,  in  rich  soil  and  with  haulm  robust  and  full 
of  vigour. 

Varieties. 
I  have  already  ventvired  to  enumerate  some  of  the  kinds 
of  Potatoes  with  which  Mr.  Fenn's  name  is  associated ;  but 
his  present  batch  of  seedlings  bids  fair  to  greatly  excel  all 
these ;  indeed,  some  of  these  seedlings  deservedly  rank 
amongst  the  finest  forms  of  the  Potato  I  have  seen.  Amongst 
parent  kinds,  Mr.  Fenn  has  used  the  Ashleaf,  Coldstream, 
Shutford  Seedling,  and  Turner's  Union  as  progenitors  of 
his  older  sorts;  then,  to  raise  the  present  batch,  he  selected 
some  of  his  own  best  kinds,  crossing  them  with  the  Dawe's 
Matchless  Kidney  and  other  kinds  that  promised  to  add  size 
and  whiteness  of  flesh  to  his  own  fine  form  and  quality.  From 
out  of  these  crosses,  made  in  1870,  he  has  selected  a  dozen, 
and  of  these  I  append  some  brief  descriptions.  I  premise 
them,  however,  by  saying  that  the  Woodstock  Kidney,  which 
constitutes  the  chief  parent  of  the  seedling  Kidneys,  was  the 
product  of  a  cross  between  Paterson's  Victoria  and  the  Fluke 
Kidney,  so  it  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Fenn  has  been 
operating  upon  a  first-rate  strain.  The  old  Woodstock 
Kidney  has,  however,  been  withdrawn,  and  has  given  place 
to  the  seedling  Woodstock  Kidney,  which  is  truly  a  grand 
variety.  It  might  be  classed  as  a  late  second  early,  having  a 
robust  haiilm,  and  being  a  heavy  cropper,  producing  tubers 
remarkably  smooth,  handsome,  and  even  in  shape,  long,  flat, 
and  straight,  of  first-rate  table  quality.  This  is  a  superb  exhi- 
bition variety.  Tlie  pollen  parent  of  this  kind  was  the  Early 
White  Kidney.  A  remarkably  grand  Potato  is  the  International 
Kidney,  so  named  in  honour  of  the  forthcoming  Potato  exhibi- 
tion. This  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  old  Woodstock 
Kidney  and  Dawe's  Matchless.  It  is  an  immense  cropper, 
producing  very  large  but  handsome  white  tubers.  This,  too, 
ranks  as  a  late  second  early ;  it  will  also  be  a  favourite  show 
kind.  Seedling  No.  33  is  a  product  of  the  same  cross,  having 
medium  upright  haulm  with  Ashleaf  foliage,  and  ranks  as  a 
second  early ;  the  tubers  are  large,  flat,  and  handsome,  kidney 


shaped,  rather  netted,and  of  first-rate  quality ;  another  beautiful 
exhibition  kind,  still  from  the  same  cross,  is  Seedling  Kidney 
No.  5,  an  early  second  early  sort,  having  a  medium  haulm  and 
long,  flat,  handsome,  Lapstone-like  tubers  ;  it  is  a  large  cropper, 
and  the  tubers  are  of  fine,  crisp,  table  quality.  Seedling  No.  18 
has  a  very  dwarf  top,  and  is  an  early  second  early ;  tubers, 
very  even  in  size,  long-round  in  shape ;  skin,  smooth,  white, 
and  very  handsome ;  the  flesh  brisk  and  floury,  and  of  fine 
flavour.  The  last  of  the  selected  Kidneys  is  Seedling  No.  53, 
still  of  the  same  cross ;  it  has  a  fine  robust  haulm,  pointed  foli- 
age, and  ranks  as  a  late  second  early ;  tubers,  large,  white,  and 
resembling  an  improved  Dawe's  Matchless  ;  sample,  very  even  ; 
a  large  cropper.  Round  kinds,  selected  as  given  below,  origi- 
nated from  the  Coldstream  and  Ashleaf,  the  immediate  parents 
being  Mr.  Fenn's  Kector  of  Woodstock  and  another  seedling 
kind  that  produced  large  round  tubers,  that  were  rather  too 
deep-eyed  to  suit  his  taste.  It  has,  however,  proved  a  fine 
pollen  parent.  Seedling  Eound  No.  30  has  very  dwarf 
Ashleaf  foliage ;  tubers,  smooth  in  shape,  flattish-round 
and  handsome,  and  of  good  size ;  fiesh,  white  and  of  fine 
quality ;  quite  a  first  early,  and  fit  for  frame  or  early  border. 
Seedling  No.  20,  dwarf,  robust,  compact  top,  a  larger  form  of 
No.  30,  and  a  fine  succession  kind ;  tubers,  flattish-round, 
large,  and  handsome.  Seedling  No.  15,  a  fine  kind,  provi- 
sionally named  Major  of  Woodstock.  Haulm,  medium,  robust, 
and  very  distinct ;  tubers,  large,  long,  oval  in  shape,  very 
handsome  and  even,  second  early,  a  heavy  cropper;  flesh, 
white  and  of  fine  table  quality.  Seedling  No.  37  is  the  product 
of  a  cross  between  Rector  of  Woodstock  and  Early  Market ; 
very  dwarf  haulm,  with  crumpled  foliage,  but  is  a  large 
cropper,  first  early  ;  tubers,  flattish-round,  smooth  and  hand- 
some ;  a  fine  garden  variety,  of  choice  table  quality.  Seed- 
ling No.  84,  out  of  the  same  cross ;  a  late  second  early ;  haulm, 
robust,  medium  height ;  tubers,  round,  like  Rector  of  Wood- 
stock, of  which  it  is  an  improved  form  ;  a  large  cropper,  and 
tuber  of  fine  quality.  Seedling  No.  43,  although  out  of  Wood- 
stock Kidney  and  Dawe's  Matchless,  is  a  round  kind,  having 
large  Regent-shaped  tubers,  and  is  a  heavy  cropper;  flesh, 
white,  mealy,  and  of  fine  flavour;  evidently  a  fine  market 
Potato.  This  is  a  selection  of  twelve  kinds,  made  out  of  several 
hundreds  of  seedlings,  many  of  the  rejected  kinds  being  of  a  fine 
character,  but  more  are  not  required.  Mr.  Fenn  specially 
devotes  himself  to  the  production  of  garden  varieties,  such  as 
are  suitable  for  the  table  of  a  connoisseur,  making  size  only  a 
secondary  consideration,  but  always  keeping  beauty  and  quality 
foremost.  How  far,  in  this  respect,  he  has  been  successful 
the  batch  of  seedlings  now  selected  will,  doubtless,  in  good 
time,  give  evidence ;  but,  if  careful,  patient,  and  earnest 
perseverance  deserves  reward,  certainly  Mr.  Fenn  is  a  worthy 
object  for  the  bestowal  of  Fortune's  favours.  May  he  even- 
tually receive  them.  A.  D. 


THE  TUBE  ROUS -ROOTED  CHERVIL. 

(Cn^EKOFlIYLLUM    BULBOSUM.) 

This  is  an  umbelliferous  biennial,  the  root  of  which  forms  a 
conical-shaped  tuber,  blackish-grey  outside  and  pale  yellow 
inside.  In  substance  it  is  farinaceous,  and  has  a  somewhat 
sugary  taste.  The  tubers,  which  are  edible,  have,  however, 
one  great  fault — that  of  being  too  small.  It  is  rare  that  they 
attain  a  bulk  larger  than  that  of  a  hen's  egg,  and,  usually, 
they  are  about  the  size  of  Chestnuts.  This  plant  has  long 
been  cultivated  in  Germany,  whence  it  was,  we  believe,  intro- 
duced into  France  by  M.  Jacques,  formerly  gardener  at  the 
Chateau  de  Neuilly.  Like  the  Skirret,  the  bulbous  Chervil  is  a 
vegetable  the  value  of  which  is  disputed,  more  especially  on 
account  of  its  small  produce,  which  scarcely  covers  the  cost  of 
raising  it ;  but  it  may  be  admitted  as  a  fancy  vegetable  in  private 
gardens  where  space  is  no  object.  Looked  at  from  this 
point  of  view,  it  deserves  to  bo  improved,  and  this  has 
been  accomplished  hero  and  there  with  some  degree  of 
success  by  different  horticulturists,  amongst  whom  may  be 
mentioned  MM.  Aube,  Vivet,  and  Simet,  who  raised  and  showed 
to  the  French  Horticultural  Society  tubers  that  weighed  from 
5  to  6  ozs. — a  weight  which  has  rarely  been  exceeded.  By 
planting  closely,  however,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  tolerably 
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abundant  returns  upon  a  small  area  o£  ground,  for  M.  Limet 
stated  to  the  society  that  he  cropped  more  than  5  bushels  from 
80  square  yards  of  space,  which  would  amount  to  about 
500  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  bulbous  Chervil  is  a  very  hardy 
plant,  which  appears  to  flourish  on  any  soil.  A  good 
argillacrous    soil,    however,    appears    to    suit    it    best  ;    in 


Tuberous-rooted  Chervil. 

calcareous,  sandy,  or  light  soils,  the  leaves  are  scanty, 
and  the  tubers  are  correspondingly  small.  It  is  sown  in 
August  and  September  in  ground  that  has  been  manured 
the  previous  year,  and  which  has  not  carried  during 
that  year  a  crop  of  Carrots  or  other  umbelliferous  crops. 
If  the  weather  be  dry  when  the  plants  come  up  water  must  be 


Tubers  of  the  above. 

given,  for  they  like  plenty  of  moisture.  Towards  the  end  of 
July,  or  early  in  August,  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  which  indicates 
that  the  tubers  may  be  harvested  ;  it  is,  however,  better  to 
allow  them  to  remain  till  September,  as  they  are  then  larger 
and  riper.  They  may  be  eaten  at  once,  but  it  has  been  noticed 
that  their  quality   is   much   improved   if   they  are   kept  for 


a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  until  some  of  the  moisture  contained 
in  them  has  had  time  to  evaporate.  They  can  be  kept  in  a 
cellar  till  February  or  March  ;  but  they  are  less  palateable 
than  if  eaten  before  Christmas.  In.  order  to  obtain  seed,  the 
best  roots  should  be  chosen,  and  planted  about  a  yard  apart 
each  way.  The  top  sprouts  again  in  the  spring,  and  the  seed 
is  ripe  in  July.  p. 

Potatoes  of  the  Future.— I  lately  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Ather. 
ton's  nursery,  at  Chatteris,  Catnbridgeahire.  He  was  harvesting  his 
Potatoes,  and  I  certainly  never  witnessed  a  finer  sample  or  a  better 
crop  than  he  had  of  Snowflake,  which  is  clearly  destiued,  owing  to 
its  many  good  qualities,  to  be  the  "  Potato  of  the  period."  When 
cooked  it  does  not  belie  its  name,  being  flaky  and  mealy  as  flour.  It 
is  a  strong  and  free  grower,  and  very  productive  ;  the  tubers  aro 
large  and  attractive  to  the  eye,  a  circumstance  which  gives  it  a 
great  advantage  in  the  market.  Mr.  Atherton'a  seed  was  procured 
direct  from  Canada.  He  cut  up  12  lbs.  of  tubers  into  407  sets,  and 
planted  them  on  the  4th  of  March,  in  loamy  soil  without  manure. 
On  the  20th  of  August  he  dug  up  l,578nb3.,  of  which  1.325  lbs. 
were  good  sound  Potatoes,  and  25o  lbs.  were  more  or  less  diseased. 
The  heaviest  root  weighed  8^  lbs.,  and  the  largest  Potato  26^  ozs. 
Hundreds  of  the  tubers  weighed  from  1  to  1}  lb.  each.  With  such 
results  it  hardly  requii-es  a  prophet  to  predict  a  popular  future  for 
Snowflake.  I  likewise  remarked  in  Mr.  Atherton's  nursery  a  new 
seedling  Potato  raised  by  him,  which  appeared  likely  to  turn  out 
well.  It  is  of  a  round  shape,  a  very  early  cropper,  and  specially 
adapted  for  forcing,  the  growth  of  the  haulm  being  short  and  coai. 
pact,  and  the  tubers  coming  early  to  maturity. — W.  N.,  Newarl: 

The  Potato  Disease  in  Nottinghamshire.— On  all  the 
strong  soils  in  this  district,  the  Potato  crops  now  being  lifted  are 
more  extensively  diseased  than  iu  any  year  since  tlie  evil  first 
appeared.  In  lately  lifting  some  varieties,  such  as  the  Rector  of 
Woodstock,  and  the  American  kinds.  Climax  and  the  Early  Vermont, 
I  found  hardly  a  sound  tuber  among  them.  In  cottager's  gardens, 
all  late  sorts  are  complained  of  as  not  worth  lifting  ;  and  it  will  only 
be  in  cases  in  which  the  farmers  have  allowed  some  to  be  planted  in 
the  fields,  where  there  will  be  a  chance  of  saving  some  for  the 
winter's  consumption.  Cottagers'  gardens  are,  in  general,  so  shaded 
with  fruit  trees  and  vegetables  that  a  wet  August  or  September  in 
their  rich  soils  generally  induces  the  disease  most  virulently.  Since 
the  15th  of  August,  the  weather  in  the  Midland  counties  has  been 
very  favourable,  little  rain  having  fallen  up  to  the  2nd  of  September. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  late  crops  of  Potatoes  on  light 
soils  will  partly  escape  the  mischief  that  the  rain  made  upon  those 
just  ripening  in  theiirst  two  weeks  in  August.  In  the  gardens  here, 
on  our  strong  soil,  I  never  knew  the  Potatoes  look  healthier  than  they 
did  in  the  middle  of  Jnly ;  and  all  the  early  sorts  lifted  then  for  seed 
have  kept  well,  and  show  no  diseased  tubers  amongst  them.  In  wet 
summers  the  only  chance  of  having  sound  crops  of  late  Potatoes  on 
strong  damp  soils  will  be  to  plant  them  on  raised  beds  or  ridges  ;  and 
this  I  intend  to  do  here  for  the  future. — William  Tillery,  WelbecJc. 

Extra  Early  Vermont  Potato. — This  new  American  Potato 
very  much  resembles  in  shape,  colour,  flavour,  and  productive, 
ness,  the  late  American  Rose.  I  planted  7  lbs.  of  seeds  on  March 
10th,  and  lifted  them  on  July  the  27th,  when  a  few  spots  of  disease 
were  apparent  in  the  haulm,  but  not  in  the  tubers.  The  weight 
lifted  was  330  lbs.,  being  49  lbs.  to  each  pound  of  seed.  They  were, 
when  dry,  duly  stored  away,  thinly  and  carefully  in  a  dry  shed  ;  but, 
a  fortnight  after  lifting,  at  least  oue-third  were  decayed  and  perfectly 
useless.  The  soil  in  which  they  were  grown  was  a  light  sandy  loam, 
and  the  position  a  sunny  one. — H.  G.  Wkight,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Canadian  Wonder  French  Bean.— This  is  the  most  prolific  French  Bean 
I  have  ever  seen.  We  have  gathered  many  bushels  from  a  few  short  rows  of 
it  during  the  last  five  weeks,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  the  supplv  abating. 
The  pods  measure  from  8  to  12  inches,  a  length  which  they  attain  in  a  remark- 
ably short  time,  and  when  cooked  they  are  tender  and  delicious  in  flavour. 
This  Bean  grows  about  18  inches  in  height,  and  requires  some  little  support,  or 
the  weight  of  the  pods  lays  it  flat  on  the  ground. — M. 

Seedling  Potatoes  v.  Disease.— I  have  raised  some  seedling  Potatoes  this 
spring  from  Brownell's  Beauty,  a  new  American  late  variety,  crossed  with 
Wood's  Scarlet  Prohfic.  The  seedlings  were  put  into  little  pots  in  the  spring, 
and  afterwards  planted  out  on  a  warm  south  laorder.  At  the  present  time,  the 
haulm  and  foliage  are  quite  green  and  healthy,  with  not  a  speck  of  Fungus  to 
be  seen ;  whilst  all  the  stems  and  foliage  of  the  late  Potato  crops  around  them 
are  decayed  and  the  tubers  badly  diseased.  Wood's  Scarlet  Prolific  is  a  late 
variety,  with  strong  woody  haulm,  and  red  leathery-skinned  tubers,  so  that  it 
resists  the  Fungus  better  than  any  kind  with  which  I  am  acquainted  ;  but 
it  is  only  fit  for  use  late  in  the  spring.  Brownell's  Beauty,  however,  is  an  excel- 
lent-flavoured late  Potato,  and  the  cross  between  the  two  may  give  us  a  variety 
nearly  disease-proof  in  bad  seasons,  like  the  present.— W.  Tillbet,  WtUieck. 
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VAN  HOUTTE'S  "  FLOEB  DES  SEBEES." 

The  second  instalment  of  the  twenty-first  volume  of  the  above- 
named  beautif  ally  illustrated  horticultural  work,  consisting,  as 
has  been  usually  the  case  lately,  of  a  triple  number,  containing 
parts  iv.,  v.,  and  vi.  of  the  volume,  has  just  reached  us,  and 
contains  twenty-three   exquisitely-coloured    plates,    some    of 
which  are  individually  interesting  to  horticulturists,  but  others 
are  illustrations  of  plants,  so  old  and  well-known  to  everyone, 
that  we  are  really  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  Mr.  Van 
Houtte  wastes  his  time  and  space  in  giving  illustrations  of 
what  can  serve  no  good  purpose  nor  be  of  any  interest  to  any 
of  his   subscribers   to   see,   more   especially  when   there  are 
such  numbers  of  recently-introduced  and  interesting  plants, 
pictures  of  which  (before  they  are  sent  out,  if  possible,)  would 
be  most  welcome  and  acceptable  to  all  his  subscribers  who  are 
on  the  outlook  for  really  good  novelties.     As  an  instance  of 
such  things,  we  may  mention  the  beautiful  double  form  of 
Begonia  dTversifolia,  recently  obtained  in  his  own  establish- 
ment,  and   mentioned,   but   not   figured,   in   these   numbers. 
We  have  again  to  notice  with  regret  the  number  of  plates  that 
Mr.  Van  Houtte  reproduces  from  our  own  English,  and,  also, 
but  more  rarely,  from  some  of  the  foreign  illustrated  horti- 
cultural serials.     Plate  1  represents  Nempstylis  geminiflora, 
a   pretty  Iridaceous  plant   from   California,   introduced  into 
Europe  by  Mr.  Max  Leichtlin,  of  Baden  Baden,  and  producing 
on  slender  foot-stalks  a  brace  of  round  purplish-lilac  flowers 
about  the  size  of  a  crown  piece,  which  remain  open  during 
the  mornings  of  two  consecutive  days.     It  requires  the  slight 
protection  of  a  frame  or  cold  greenhouse.     Plates  2  and  3  show 
a  beautifully-executed  portrait  of  the  remarkably  handsome 
Asphodel,  introduced  into  this   country  by  Mr.   W.  Wilson 
Saunders,   of   Keigate,  and  named   by   Mr.   Baker,  of    Kew, 
Hyaointhus  candicans,  and    first    figured  in  the  "  Kefugium 
Botanicum."     It  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Natal,  and  is  re- 
ported to  be  perfectly  hardy,  sending  up  splendid  bloom  spikes 
4  feet  in  height,  the  topmost  foot  of  which  is  covered  with 
numerous   good-sized  bell-shaped    drooping    flowers,   of    the 
purest  white.     Its  flowers  are  produced  during  late  autumn, 
and    it   will,    doubtless,    be    considered   a   great    acquisition 
to  the  hardy  garden  border.      Plate    4    represents   Tigridia 
Van  Houttei,  a  new  and  somewhat  curious,  but  otherwise  dull 
and  uninteresting  species  of  Irid,  raised  from  seed  sent  from 
Mount  Istapalapa,  in  Mexico,  to  Mr.  Van  Houtte.     The  flower- 
stems  are  only  1  foot  in  height,  and  produce  their  purplish-brown 
blooms  in  the  month  of  July.    Plate  5  represents  Alstroemeria 
peruviana  foliis  niveo-marginatis,  a  prettily -variegated-leaved 
form  of  the  type  sent  to  Mr.  Van  Houtte  by  the  Marquis  Jules 
Delia  Rosa.   It  is  said  to  be  most  distinct  and  perfectly  constant. 
Plates    6   and   7   represent   Bomarea  chontalensis,  a  traiUng 
Alstroemeria,  from  the   Chontales   Mountains  in  Nicaragua, 
sent  thence  by  Dr.  Seemann  to  Mr.  W.  Bull,  and  producing 
lar^e  bunches  of  handsome  flowers,  the  petals  of  which  are 
alternately   rosy-pink  and   white   spotted,  and   mottled  with 
black  spots  all  over  the  inside  of  the  flower.     It  is  likely  to 
be  almost  hardy  with  slight  protection  during  winter.     Plates 
8  and  9  represent  an  almost  black  Melon,  named  Melon  Noir 
des   Cannes.     Plates    10   and    11   are    faithful    portraits    of 
Messrs.    Veitch's    beaiatifiil    hybrid     tea-scented    Eose,    the 
Duchess  of  Edinbui-gh,  the  deep  claret-colour  of  which  is  a 
complete   novelty  among  Tea  Eoses.     Plate   12  represents  a 
common  hardy  little  border  plant,  unfortunately  burthenod 
with  no  less  than  one  English  and  six  Latin  names,  and  now 
appearing  under  an  appellation  new  at  least  to  me.     Its  English 
name  is  the  St.  Bruno's  Lily,  and  it  is  here  figured  as  Paradisia 
liliastrum.     It  also  owns  the  following  distinctive  synonyms  in 
the   writings  of    various    botanical    authorities   of   note: — 1. 
Anthericum  ;    2.  Hemerocallis  ;    3.   Phalangium  ;     4.  Czackia 
liliastrum;    and   5.    Ornithogalum    liliforme.     Plate   13   is   a 
portrait  of  Convolvulus  mauritanious,  which  Mr.  Van  Houtte 
says  he  has  been  intending  to  figure  for  so  long  a  time  that  he 
has  mislaid  the  letter-press  he  had  prepared  to  accompany  it, 
and  can  therefore  tell  us  nothing  whatever  about  it,  save  that 
it  is  a  native  of  Algeria,  and  that  it  is  well  suited  for  hanging- 
baskets  in  a  conservatory.    Plates  14  and  15  are  a  reproduction 


of  Mr.  Bull's  plate  of  his  new  fringed  Pelargonium  Queen  Vic- 
toria, now  in  course  of  distribution  by  him.  Plate  1 6  represents 
Senecio  maoroglossus,a  south  African  species,  with  large  yellow 
flowers  produced  through  the  depth  of  winter,  and  with  foliage 
exactly  resembling  an  Ivy.  Plates  17  and  18  represent  Eucalyptus 
cornuta,  a  handsome  species  from  south-western  Australia, 
where  it  is  known  among  the  natives  under  the  name  of  Teit. 
The  blooms  produced  annually  in  the  tempjerate  house,  at  Kew, 
are  just  double  the  size  of  the  specimens  preserved  in  the 
herbarium,  and  sent  home  from  Australia  by  Drummond  and 
other  travellers.  Plates  19  and  20  represent  two  small  and 
inconspicuous  varieties  of  Lily  from  California,  named  respec- 
tively L.  canadense  parvum  and  canadense  parvum  flore  luteo, 
whose  flower-stems  reach  3  feet  in  height.  Plates  21  and  22 
represent  the  beautiful  new  Lilium  japonicum  Colchestei-i, 
recently  introduced  from  Japan  by  Dr.  Wallace,  of  Colchester, 
and  resembling  a  very  vigorous-habited  and  profuse-blooming 
form  of  the  flue,  but  diflicult  to  manage,  Lilium  Browni,  with 
the  outside  stainings  of  the  petals  considerably  deeper  than 
those  of  that  variety.  According  to  some  authorities,  this  Lily 
is  identical  with  that  introduced  a  couple  of  years  ago,  under 
the  name  of  Lilium  Krameri  album,  but  this  point  is  not  yet 
satisfactorily  decided.  Plate  23  represents  the  beautiful  rose- 
coloured  Acacia  Nemu,  described  by  Thunberg  under  the  name 
of  Mimosa  arborea,  and  by  Carriere,  in  the  "  Eevue  Horcicole," 
under  the  name  of  Albizzia  rosea.  Its  flowers  resemble  some- 
what those  of  the  beautiful  Inga  pulcherrima  of  our  stoves, 
but  this  variety  will,  in  all  probabilitj-,  be  perfectly  hardy,  young 
plants  only  requiring  some  slight  protection  till  they  harden 
their  wood  sufliciently  to  resist  the  winter  frosts.      W.  E.  G. 


LUTON  HOO  PAEK. 
The  Park  here  is  undulating  and  well  wooded,  the  principal 
trees  being  Oak,  Ash,  Lime,  Chestnuts,  and  Beech  of  very  fine 
proportions.  During  the  past  two  years  considerable  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  grounds,  by  forming  sheltered 
Eose  gardens,  and  a  very  interesting  wild  garden  has  recently 
been  commenced  and  is  already  gay  with  Clematises,  China 
Eoses,  and  Periwinkles,  and  partly  carpeted  with  Ferns.  The 
park  and  pleasure  grounds  were  originally  laid  out  or  at  any 
rate  improved  by  "  Capability  Brown,"  and  some  fine  well 
wooded  views  are  obtainable  from  the  more  elevated  positions. 
Among  the  trees  found  in  the  grounds  are  some  exceptionally 
fine  Spanish  Chestnuts,  some  of  which  bear  excellent  fruit. 
It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  there  are  many  varieties  of 
this  tree, and  that  some  bear  miserable  little  fruit  of  poorflavour, 
while  others  are  large  and  in  every  way  excellent.  We  see  no 
reason  why  carefully  selected  varieties  of  this  valuable 
tree  should  not  be  grown  in  this  country  for  their  fruit,  more 
generally  than  is  now  the  case.  The  common  Beech  does 
especially  well  here,  forming  smooth  boles  of  large  size,  and 
there  are  some  fine  examples  of  the  Copper  and  Purple-leaved 
varieties,  which  form  conspicuous  ornaments  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  months  when  contrasted  with  the  tender  golden- 
green  foliage  of  Limes,  common  Beech,  Chestnuts,  and  other 
forest  trees.  Oaks  and  Horse  Chestnuts  do  tolerably  well, 
but  when  their  roots  get  down  hito  the  chalky  sub-soil, 
their  tops  decay.  Conifers  are  not  numerous  here,  but  there  are 
some  very  excellent  specimens  of  lied  Cedar  (Juniperus  vir- 
giniana),  and  Cupressus  Lambertiana,  one  of  the  most  graceful 
of  all  Conifers  where  it  does  well.  On  the  lawn  there  aresome 
noble  old  Cedars,  with  remarkably  fine  trunks,  and  these,  this 
year,  are  bearing  a  fine  crop  of  cones.  In  the  park,  we  also 
noted  some  fine  young  trees  of  Welliiigtonia  and  Abies  Pinsapo, 
fully  25  feet  in  height,  and  in  the  most  vigorous  health.  In 
the  shubbery  borders  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  common 
Laurel  struck  us  as  something  remarkable,  some  of  the 
stems  and  branches  being  fully  a  foot  in  diameter  and 
from  10  to  20  feet  in  height.  The  gardenei''s  cottage  is 
partly  covered  with  the  glossy-leaved  Pyracantha  crenulata 
(a  berry  bearing  shrub  from  the  Himalayas,  which  is  neater 
in  habit  than  the  better  known  P.  japonica),  along  with  Escal- 
lonia  macrantha,  Laurustinus,  and  other  flowering  shrubs.  The 
pleasure  grounds  are  extensive,  and  have  recently  been  much 
improved  by  the  introduction  of  shrubs  and  isolated  clumps 
I  of  Ferns  and  flowering  plants.     The  lawn  slopes  gently  from 
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the  house,  and  is  partly  surrounded  by  an  undulatins;  gully  or 
ravine,  fringed  with  fine  specimens  of  Arbutus  and  other  shrubs 
and  Conifers.  One  specimen  of  Arbutus  Uuedo  is  a  splendid 
example  fully  10  feet  in  height,  and  just  now  very  attractive, 
being  of  a  soft  brown  colour,  owing  to  its  having  recently 
cast  off  its  last  year's  bark.  Some  beds  of  Azaleas  and 
Bhododendrons  look  fresh  and  healthy,  notwithstanding  that 
the  sub-soil  here  is  chalky.  On  one  side  of  this  glade  is  a 
little  Kosery,  sunk  below  the  ground  level,  and  sheltered  by 
belts  of  deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs.  This  is  principally 
devoted  to  Tea-scented  varieties,  such  as  Saffrano,  Madame 
Margottin ;  and  standards  of  the  large  and  vigorous  buff- 
tinted  Gloire  de  Dijon  are  in  the  most  luxuriant  health  and 
blooming  fi-eely.  Passing  on  down  the  slopes  wo  come  to 
another  old-fashioned  flower  garden  planted  with  Tagetes, 
blue  Lobelia,  Purple  King  and  Christine  Pelargoniums,  and 
some  rustic  Oak  baskets  filled  with  bedding  plants  are  very 
pretty.  A  rather  novel  use  is  here  made  of  the  common  Male 
Fern  {Lastrea  filix  mas)  by  planting  it  thickly  among  Conifers 
on  the  open  lawn.  Even  here,  on  a  dry  chalky  soil,  it  makes  a 
luxuriant  growth,  and  is  very  ornamental  in  appearance  ;  and 
in  moist  partially-shaded  localities  on  the  lawn  it  well  deserves 
a  place,  especially  as  it  is  kept  within  bounds  much  easier  than 
the  common  Bracken.  At  the  further  end  of  the  glade,  above 
alluded  to,  a  very  pretty  wild  garden  has  been  formed,  a  strip 
of  Grass  turf  being  enclosed  and  sheltered  by  sloping  irregular 
banks,  and  hero  some  old  tree  trunks,  draped  with  Periwinkles 
and  Clematis  Jackmani,  are  very  attractive.  The  Eoses  are 
especially  worthy  of  notice,  the  old  crimson  China  being  also 
used  among  the  evergreens  with  excellent  effect.  On  the 
sloping  banks  of  turf  Echeverias  and  large-growing  Semper- 
vivums  are  dotted  here  and  there,  and  both  green  and  varie- 
gated Ivy,  Virginian  Creeper,  Cotoneaster,  and  Ferns,  are 
most  judiciously  employed  for  draping  the  banks  and  rock- 
work  on  either  side.  There  is  another  very  pretty  Rosery  at 
the  end  of  this  undulating  glade  planted  with  all  the  standard 
varieties,  many  of  which  were  in  bloom  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  the  effect  of  the  flowers  being  increased  by  the  rich 
masses  of  Virginian  Creeper  which  is  used  to  drape  the  wire 
arches. 

The  Flower  Garden. 
The  bedding  design  here  is  one  of  the  boldest  we  have  seen, 
the  central  bed,  a  circular  one,  being  3-5  feet  in  diameter,  and 
the  other  oblong  beds  around  are  in  equal  proportion.  The 
beds  are  effectively  planted  with  Coleuses,  Centaurea,  blue 
Lobelias,  a  dwarf  free-flowering  strain  of  L.  Erinus  speciosa 
being  in  excellent  condition  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  as  also 
were  such  Pelargoniums  as  Lucius,  Indian  Yellow,  Vesuvius, 
Golden  Fleece,  Christine,  and  Madame  Vaucher.  Mangle's 
Variegated  and  Lady  Plymouth  were  also  in  excellent  order, 
associated  with  the  old  and  ever  welcome  Verbena  venosa.  A 
pair  of  the  prettiest  beds  here  are  oblong  in  shape,  and  are 
planted  with  central  blocks  of  a  yellow-margined  scarlet- 
flowered  zonal,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  Golden  Fleece, 
surrounded  by  a  belt  of  Lady  Plymouth,  the  whole  being 
margined  by  a  broad  border  formed  of  diagonal  alternate  lines 
of  Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather  and  the  rosette-shaped  glaucous 
Echeveria.  The  quantity  of  plants  used  in  this  comprehensive 
design  is  enormous,  fully  200,000  individual  plants  being 
employed,  and  some  very  rich  effects  are  produced  by  con- 
trasting velvety  Coleus  with  silvery  Centaureas  and  Golden- 
leaved  Pelargoniums.  Many  of  the  plants  used  here  have 
been  raised  from  spring-sown  seeds,  "and  consist  of  Phlox 
Druramondii,  Tagetes  signata  pumila,  and  blue  Lobelias. 
Some  masses  of  JPelargonium  Indian  Yellow  are  very  bright 
and  distinct,  and  really  have  quite  a  yellow  or  orange  glow 
when  contrasted  with  the  rich  purple  Verbena  venosa,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Lucius,  although  in  a  less  degree.  On  a 
strip  of  lawn  in  front  of  the  plant  houses  in  the  kitchen 
garden  are  some  five  or  six  oblong  beds,  planted  with  Stocks 
and  mixed  varieties  of  Phlox  Druramondii;  and  these  beds  are 
fully  equal  to  any  combination  of  Pelargoniums  and  Verbenas 
we  have  ever  seen,  and  are  unusually  fragrant.  Indeed, 
these  beds  are  so  brilliant  in  colour,  and  diffuse  such  a 
grateful  scent,  that  we  should  like  to  see  fragrant  annuals 
more  generally  used  in  the  arrangement  of  our  flower  garden. 
It  is  to  our  public  gardens  that  wc  look  for  introducing  inno- 


vations of  this  kind;  and  we  should  like  to  see  every  bare 
inch  of  soil  in  our  London  parks  occupied  by  Sweet  Peas, 
Mignonette,  Stocks,  and  other  odorous  old-fashioned  flowers  ; 
and,  if  this  was  done  in  an  intelligent  manner,  our  town 
gardens  might  be  far  more  beautiful  and  attractive  than  at 
present,  and  that  at  a  very  slight  additional  cost. 

The  Plant  Houses. 

In  one  of  the  plant  houses  here  (a  moderately  warm  stove) 
we  noted  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  old  Mandevilla  suaveolens, 
bearing  hundreds  of  its  pure  white  Dipladenia-like  flowers 
amidst  foliage  of  the  freshest  description.  This  plant  is  often 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider,  but  here  the  growth  is  as 
fresh  and  clean  as  possible— a  fact  which  we  attribute  to  the 
genial  moisture  maintained  in  the  house  by  carpeting  the  bare 
earth,  below  the  stages,  with  Selagiuella.  In  the  same  house 
we  also  noted  the  old  double-blossomed  scarlet  Nasturtium 
blooming  freely,  and  a  very  beautiful  pan  of  the  coral-berried 
Nertera  depressa,  which,  contrasted  with  the  Selaginella 
Kraussiana  in  the  same  pan,  is  far  more  attractive  than  when 
grown  alone.  Another  stove  here  is  now  very  fresh  and  beau- 
tiful filled  with  Palms,  Ferns,  and  miseellaneous  decorative 
plants.  The  entire  back  wall  of  this  structure  is  packed  with 
peat,  which  is  kept  in  its  place  by  galvanised  wire  netting,  and 
is  now  entirely  clothed  with  Ferns,  Panicum  variegatura, 
Begonias,  and  other  plants,  which  not  only  add  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  house,  but  materially  assist  in  keeping  up  a  genial 
state  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  Among  the  plants  grown 
here  for  the  supply  of  cut  flowers  is  Dendrobium  nobile,  which 
is  cultivated  in  quantity,  and  has  the  merit  of  being  readily  pro- 
pagated from  cuttings  of  theold  pseudo  bulbs.  Inorderto  flower 
it  freely  the  plants  should  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  in  a 
warm  dry  Vinery  in  the  autumn  or  just  after  their  growth  is 
made,  and  then  they  may  bo  removed  info  a  heated  moist 
atmosphere  in  batches  and  forced  into  bloom  as  readily  as 
Eoses  or  Lilacs.  Pancratium  fragrans  is  also  grown  here  as  a 
worthy  companion  to  the  snow-white  Eucharis  or  Amazonian 
Lily.  Gardenias  are  well  grown  here  in  pots,  and  are  now 
profusely  covered  with  flowers  and  buds.  Mr.  Budd  remarks 
that  a  moist  atmosphere  and  a  copious  supply  of  weak  manure- 
water  are  chiefly  essential  in  the  culture  of  these  fragrant 
flowers.  Some  large  masses  of  the  Lily -like  Eucharis  are  also 
laden  with  blossoms,  and  in  the  same  house  specimen  Crotons, 
Clerodendrons,  Allamandas,  Marantas,  Ferns,  Orchids,  and 
Palms  are  doing  well.  The  healthy  vigour  of  all  the  plants 
grown  in  these  stoves  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  attributed 
to  the  genial  humidity  ensured  by  covering  every  available 
inch  of  bare  soil  under  the  stages  with  Ferns,  Mosses,  and 
Selaginella,  and  other  dwarf-growing  shade-loving  vegetation. 
One  fine  specimen  of  Aiirides  oderatum  was  shown  to  us  as 
having  borne  seventy-two  spikes  of  flower  at  the  same  time. 

The  Fruit   Garden. 

The  walls  in  the  kitchen  gardens  are  covered  with  well- 
trained  fruit  trees  in  full  bearing,  and,  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
the  quantity  of  fruit  on  these  trees  was  something  wonderful. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  the  south  walls  bore  remarkable 
crops  of  fine  highly-coloured  fruit,  and  Pears,  in  more  shaded 
positions,  were  also  laden  with  fine  fruit.  The  Peaches  are 
trained  on  the  generally-adopted  fan  system,  the  Pears  being 
trained  horizontally,  and  the  trees  in  all  cases  are  furnished  to 
the  bottom  with  healthy  growth.  Some  bush  Apples  and  Pears 
are  also  bearing  freely.  These  are  not  little  toy  trees,  bearino' 
half-a-dozen  fruit  each,  but  bushes  from  10  to  12  feet  high, 
and  as  much  in  diameter,  each  bearing  a  bushel  or  more  of  fine 
fruit.  In  the  quarters  bush  fruits  are  well  represented,  but,  of 
course,  the  season  for  these  is  now  over.  Strawberries  in  pots, 
for  forcing,  are  in  good  condition,  and  have  made  a  vigorous, 
but  not  too  luxuriant  or  leafy  growth.  It  is  a  common 
practice  to  grow  Strawberries  for  forcing  behind  a  north  wall 
or  fence,  so  as  to  save  the  trouble  of  watering  as  much  as 
possible ;  but  nothing  is  less  likely  to  produce  a  good  crop  than 
this  system.  Strawberries  intended  for  forcing  should  be  set 
out  in  an  open  sunny  spot,  sufficiently  wide  apart  to  admit  of 
each  plant  receiving  its  due  share  of  sun  and  an-,  and,  although 
more  trouble  in  watering  may  thus  be  entailed,  they  will  be  far 
more  fruitful,  even  though  they  may  not   look  so  luxuriant 
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as  plants  grown  iu  shaded  situations.  The  fruit  houses 
here  are  new  and  well  built,  ample  provision  having  been 
made  for  ventilation,  and  they  are  now  well  filled  with  vigorous 
young  Vines,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  have  only  been 
planted  eighteen  months.  One  house  of  Lady  Downcs  bears 
an  excellent  crop  of  large  and  well-finished  clusters,  and  the 
Muscat  and  Hamburgh-houses  are  also  in  excellent  condition. 
The  Muscats  are  bearing  their  first  crops,  and  have  made  a 
well-ripened,  short-jointed  growth,  which  augers  well  for 
future  supply.  Two  or  three  dozen  pot  Vines  are  also  in 
good  condition,  notwithstanding  that  each  has  produced  two 
rods  instead  of  one,  as,  in  most  cases,  is  the  rule.  The  early 
Melon-house  is  now  filled  with  Telegraph  and  other  Cucumbers 
for  winter  fruiting ;  and  iu  the  late  Melon-house  we  found  a 
most  excellent  crop  of  Eastnor  Castle  and  Queen  Emma — 
both  highly  flavoured,  and  in  every  way  desirable  varieties. 

F.  W.  B. 


A.  CONSERVATORY  CHAPEL. 
Since  the  time  that  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  conceived  the  idea  of  the  first 
Crystal  Palace,  and  carried  it  into  execution,  the  use  of  glass  in 
structures  of  various  kinds  has  widely  extended.  Among  all  the 
purposes  which  glass  structures  have  been  made  to  serve,  the  city 
of  Ufcica,  New  York,  is,  bo  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  first  to  use  one  as 
a  receiving-chapel  for  its  dead.  As  is  the  custom  in  modern  burial 
places,  the  Forest  llill  Cemetery  at  Utica  had  a  chapel  with  ready 
access  to  the  rpceiving.vault.  This  chapel  was  built  of  stone,  and 
was  found  to  be  quite  unsuited  to  holding  funeral  services  during  the 
winter  months.  To  remedy  this  difficulty,  Mr.  Thomas  Hopper,  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  cemetery,  last  autumn  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
combined  chapel  and  conservatory,  and  at  once  prepared  plans  for  a 
structure  of  this  kind.  The  main  body  of  the  building  is  80  feet  by 
3G  feet,  and  25  feet  in  its  greatest  height;  in  addition  there  is  on 
each  side  a  lean-to  or  wing,  10  feet  wide,  13  feet  high,  and  running 
the  length  of  the  main  structure.  In  front  there  is  a  porch  or 
covered  earraige-way,  where  these  who  attend  the  funeral  can  alight 
without  being  exposed  in  stormy  weather.  The  main  portion  of  the 
building,  or  auditorium,  is  arranged  for  holding  the  last  services; 
moveable  seats  and  all  needful  accessories  being  provided.  Under 
each  wing  or  lean-to  on  the  sides,  there  being  no  partition  between 
these  and  the  main  building,  is  abundant  room  for  the  display  of  rare 
and  beautiful  plants,  which  may  be  arranged  differently,  if  desired, 
on  each  occasion.  It  is  certainly  a  pleasing  idea,  to  see  all  that 
is  mortal  of  those,  who  in  life  were  dear,  pass  to  their  final 
rest  amid  such  surroundings ;  but  this  is  not  the  only  view 
to  be  taken  of  such  a  chapel,  and,  however  soothing  may  be 
its  effects  upon  the  feelings  of  the  bereaved,  its  sanitary  influences 
are  still  more  important.  The  ordinary  method  of  holding  the 
services  at  the  open  grave  in  inclement  weather,  results  in  more 
serious  consequences  than  most  persons  are  aware  of.  Thousands, 
especially  those  made  feeble  by  their  constant  care  of  the  deceased, 
contract  disease  which  ends  in  death,  by  standing  on  frozen  or  snow- 
covered  earth  during  the  funeral  services.  In  the  usual  stone  chapels, 
the  case  is  not  much  better ;  being  used  only  occasionally,  they  are  but 
partially  warmed,  even  when  heated  at  all,  but  in  the  conservatory 
chapel,  the  heat  required  to  keep  the  plants  in  good  condition,  makes 
the  place  always  comfortable.  The  Cemetery  Association  of  Utica 
have  the  services  of  Mr.  Roderick  Campbell,  a  young  man  of  educa. 
tion  and  intelligence,  with  an  excellent  knowledge  of  landscape 
gardening  and  horticultaral  matters  in  general.  We  learn  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  association  to  provide  houses  in  which  plants  may 
be  grown  for  the  decoration  of  the  grounds  of  the  cemetery.  Of 
course  the  floral  decoration  of  cemetery  grounds  is  nothing  new, 
it  being  carried  on  to  a  remarkable  extent  at  a  cemetery  with  the 
same  name — Forest  Hill — near  Boston,  where  there  are  ample 
facilities  for  producing  the  plants;  but  the  credit  of  the  idea  of 
combining  a  chapel  and  conservatory  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  entirely 
duo  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hopper,  of  the  Utica  Cemetery  Association. 
— Petek  Hendeeso.v,  in  "American  Agriculturist." 


Hardy  Sisyrinch.iums. — Why  are  the  Sisyrinchinms  so 
nef'lected  ?  It  is  rare  to  see  them  in  the  borders  (though  happily 
not  so  rare  as  it  was).  They  are  most  beautiful  early-flowering 
perennials.  S.  grandiflorum  is  very  attractive,  with  long  gi-assy 
foliage  and  large  pendent  purple  flowers  in  February.  The  white 
variety,  S.  g.  album,  is  also  good.  S.  convolutum,  with  clear  yellow 
flowers  sfilver-shaped,  on  erect  stems,  is  now  in  bloom,  and  with  it 
tho  bluish-purple  S.  mucronatum.  S.  odoratisaimum  has  white 
flowers,  striped  with  brown.— Oxo.v. 
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EARTH  PITS. 
The  object  of  a  cold  pit  is  to  get  heat  from  the  earth  below  and  to 
shut  out  the  cold  above.  The  degree  of  heat  thus  obtained  will  vary 
with  the  shape.  A  broad  sash,  for  instance,  which  rests  on  the  top 
of  the  ground,  with  the  sides  of  the  frame  considerably  exposed,  and 
where  the  warmth  of  the  earth  comes  up  only  from  the  bottom  of 
the  shallow  space,  will  afford  only  partial  protection  and  may  be 
employed  to  cover  half-hardy  plants.  In  fig.  1,  while  the  glass  is 
much  less  exposed  to  the  sweep  of  winds  by  being  nearer  the  earth's 
surface,  and  the  sides  of  the  frame  are  banked  up  and  protected, 
there  is  three  times  the  warmth  derived  from  the  earth  from  the  two 


Fig.  1.— Section  of  Earth  Pit. 

sides  as  well  as  the  bottom.  To  this  style  of  pit,  the  drawings  of 
which  we  take  from  the  "  Albany  Cultivator,"  may  well  be  given  the 
name  of  earth-pit.  By  covering  the  glass  sufficiently  with  mats,  &c., 
in  severe  weather,  such  a  pit  as  this  will  preserve  plants  from  great 
cold.  Fig.  2  represents  a  good  pit,  so  arranged  that  the  attendant 
may  enter  through  a  door  at  the  end  and  pass  the  whole  length  by 
the  sunk  walk.     This  walk  will  afford  a  valuable  supply  of  warmth 


Fig.  2.— Section  of  Earth  Pit  with  Sunk  Walk. 

from  the  earth  at  the  sides  and  bottom.  Such  a  pit  may  be  from  10 
to  12  feet  wide,  and  of  any  desired  length.  One  of  the  first  requisites 
of  a  pit  is  perfect  drainage. 


Hyacintlis  in  Pots. — These  may  be  potted  from  September  to 
Christmas  to  secure  a  succession  of  bloom.  October  is,  perhaps, 
generally  the  best  time  for  potting.  If  new  pots  bo  used  they  should 
be  soaked  in  water  before  placing  the  soil  in  them.  Five  and 
G-inch  pots  are  the  sizes  ordinarily  used.  In  potting,  one-third  of 
the  bulb  should  be  left  above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  the  pots 
should  be  placed  on  the  level  ground  out  of  doors,  having  previously 
taken  precautions  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  worms  through  the  holes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pots.  Cover  the  crown  of  each  bulb  with  a  small 
pot,  and  the  whole  with  6  inches  of  cinder  ashes,  coarse  sand,  or  any 
porous  material,  leaving  them  so  covered  for  at  least  a  month,  then 
removing  them  at  intervals,  as  required,  to  a  cool  frame  or  forcing, 
house.  As  the  leaves  expand,  place  the  pots  close  to  the  glass  ;  give 
plenty  of  air  and  water,  and  protect  from  frost. — W.  Paul. 

Cytisus  Everestianus. — This  charming  shrub,  of  which  I  have 
seen  large  quantities  in  Messrs.  Low's  nursery,  at  Clapton,  is  an 
important  rival  to  the  Cytisus  racemosus.  But  that  is  no  reason  why 
one  should  bo  discarded  in  favour  of  the  other ;  but  rather  an 
excellent  one  why  both  varieties  should  be  cultivated.  C.  Evere. 
stianus  is  branching  in  habit,  and  differs  from  C.  racemosus  only  in 
colour,  which  is  orange  instead  of  being  pale  yellow.  C.  Everestianus 
begins  to  flower  in  March,  and  lasts  in  bloom  till  May.  It  is  easily 
forced,  and  succeeds  perfectly  treated  in  the  same  way  as  C.  race- 
mosus. It  is  propagated  by  grafting  upon  the  latter,  or  upon  kindred 
kinds,  such  as  C.  canariensis  and  C.  rodaphne,  which  may  easily  be 
raised  from  seed. — W.  W. 
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EDINBURGH     GREAT     INTERNATIONAL 

FRUIT  AND  FLOWER  SHOW. 
September  15. 
When  £700  are  offered  for  fruit,  besides  extra  and  special  prizes, 
one  expects  to  see  a  good  show,  and  the  horticulturists  who  visited 
Edinburgh  for  this  purpose  on  Wednesday  last  were  not  disap. 
pointed.  It  could,  however,  scarcely  be  called  an  international  show, 
for  foreign  exhibitors  were  remarkably  few  ;  as  an  exhibition  of 
home-grown  produce,  however,  it  was  certainly  the  best  of  the 
season,  and  the  arrangements  for  judging  and  awarding  the  prizes, 
offered  to  the  successful  competitors,  were  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Pines  were  not  largely  exhibited,  but  those  staged  were  exceptionally 
fine  both  as  regards  size  and  quality.  The  main  interest  of  the 
show,  however,  was  centred  in  the  Grapes,  which  were  good  through, 
out,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  large  or  "monster"  bunches 
attracted  most  attention.  Of  these  large  clusters,  which  are 
described  at  length  below,  there  were  three  this  year,  coming 
respectively  from  Mr.  Curror,  gardener  to  R.  Douglas,  Esq., 
Eskbank ;  from  Mr.  Dickson,  gardener  to  J.  Jardine,  Esq.,  Arkleton, 
Dumfries  j  and  from  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Lambton  Castle ;  but  it  is 
when  we  come  to  the  smaller  clusters  of  Muscats,  Hamburghs, 
Alicantes,  Lady  Downe's,  Madresfield  Court,  and  Mrs.  Pince,  that  the 
progress  which  modern  Grape  growers  have  made  is  best  exhibited. 
Among  these  were  clusters  which  looked  as  firm  as  though  carved  out 
of  marble,  with  berries  the  size  of  Plums,  and  thickly  covered  with 
bloom.  Peaches  were  fairly  represented,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Melons,  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  the  White  Egg  Plums  or 
^,  Magnum  Bonums  being  especially  fine.  Gooseberries  and  Currants 
■5  were  shown  in  splendid  condition.  Messrs.  James  Veiteh  &  Sons,  of 
Chelsea,  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  staged  effective  groups  of  new  and 
rare  Orchids,  Palms,  Ferns,  and  Nepenthes,  and  these  groups,  together 
with  one  from  the  Lawson  Seed  Company,  attracted  much  attention. 
Vegetables  and  florists'  flowers  were  well  represented,  and  the 
Committee  of  Management  deserve  great  credit  for  having  done  so 
much  towards  making  the  show,  from  all  points  of  view,  such  a 
genuine  success. 

Collections  of  Fruit. — Of  these,  the  best  came  from  Mr. 
Johnston,  of  Glamis  Castle.  It  contained  admirable  Smooth. leaved 
Cayenne  and  Queen  Pines,  Royal  Vineyard,  Black  Hamburgh,  Black 
Alicante,  and  Muscat  Grapes  of  excellent  quality  ;  Walburton 
Admirable,  and  Royal  George  Peaches;  Pitmaston  Orange  and 
Murrey  Nectarines,  Shipley's  Apricots,  Jefferson  and  White  Magnum 
Bonum  Plums,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  and  two  fine  Melons — Conqueror 
of  B'lrope,  an  oblong  netted  fruit,  and  Lord  Strathmore,  a  largo 
globular  fruit,  similar  to  Little  Heath.  Mr.  B.  Stewart,  The  Glen, 
Inverleithen,  was  second  with  a  good  and  well-arranged  collection, 
including  two  splendid  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne  Pines ;  Mrs  Pince, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Trebbiano,  and  Black  Prince  Grapes  ;  Galande 
and  Royal  George  Peaches,  and  very  fine  Brown  Turkey  Figs.  In 
class  16,  for  miscellaneous  collections  of  fruits,  exclusive  of  Pines  and 
Grapes,  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Newbyth,  Prestonkirk,  was  first  with 
excellent  Apples,  Beurre  d'Amanlis  Peais,  Noblesse  Peaches,  Green, 
gage,  Jefferson  and  White  Magnum  Bonum  Plums,  Apricots,  Jargo. 
nelle  Pears,  Melons,  Morello  Cherries,  and  Warrington  Gooseberries. 
In  class  45,  for  a  collection  of  twelve  fruits,  exclusive  of  Pines,  Mr. 
B.  Upjohn,  of  Worsley  Hall,  Manchester,  was  first,  with  very  fine 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Buckland's  Sweetwater,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
and  Black  Alicante  Grapes,  of  excellent  quality,  the  bloom  being 
remarkably  well  preserved,  notwithstanding  the  long  journey  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected.  In  the  same  collection  were 
Thompson's  Pears,  Red  Roman  Nectarines,  Barrington  and  Thames 
Bank  Peaches,  Queen  Emma  and  Hybrid  Scarlet  Gem  Melons,  very 
fine ;  Jefferson's  Plums,  and  a  highly.coloured  dish  of  Strawberry 
Pippin  Apples.  Mr.  Dickson,  of  Mount  Melville,  St.  Andrew's,  was 
second  with  a  well. grown  collection,  in  which  were  excellent  Muscat 
Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Duke  of  Bncolench  Grapes, 
a  good  Orion  Melon,  excellent  Noblesse  Peaches,  Rivers'a  Vic- 
toria Nectarines,  highly.coloured  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  Pears, 
excellent  Pomme  de  Neige,  or  Snow  Apples  ;  Magnum  Bonum  Plums ; 
and  a  dish  of  the  purple-fruited  Guava  (Psidium  Cattleyanum). 

Pines. — It  is  but  rarely  that  one  sees  Pines  so  fine  in  quality  as 
those  that  were  staged  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  P.  Stewart,  of  the 
Glen,  Inverleithen,  was  first  with  two  splendid  examples  of  smooth, 
leaved  Cayenne  Pines ;  and  the  same  exhibitor  sent  a  dozen  fine 
fruit  of  the  same  variety,  not  for  competition.  Two  Queens, 
weighing  respectively  5  lbs.  and  5J  lbs.  came  from  Mr.  C.  Sandford, 
of  Underlay  Hall,  Kirby,  Lonsdale ;  and  a  pair  of  the  Charlotte 
Rothschild,  weighing  5J  lbs.  each,  were  shown  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles, 
gardener  to  Lord  Carrington,  Wycombe  Abbey,  Bucks.  Mr.  Alex, 
ander  Ingram,  of  Alnwick  GastlOj  also  sent  two  well.ripened  Smooth 
Cayenne  Pines. 


Grapes. — These  were,  as  has  already  been  said,  especially  well 
represented,  the  finest  clusters  being  a  monstrous  Raisin  de  Calabre 
from  Mr.  John  Curror,  gardener  to  Geo.  Douglas,  Esq.,  Eskbank, 
weighing  26^^  lbs.  Another  nearly  as  large,  but  scarcely  so  well 
shaped,  came  from  Mr.  Dickson,  gardener  to  John  Jardine,  Esq., 
Arkleton,  the  variety  in  this  case  being  Syrian.  Both  were 
enormous  examples  of  extraordinary  cultivation,  and  worthy  of 
record  as  the  largest  and  heaviest  clusters  ever  exhibited.  In  the 
class  for  the  heaviest  cluster  of  black  Grapes,  Mr.  Hunter  had  a 
well-shaped  cluster  of  Barbarossa,  weighing  14  lbs.  11  ozs. 
This  cluster  was  an  excellent  example  of  really  good  culture 
and  perfect  thinning  combined,  and,  as  regards  thinning,  Mr. 
Curror's  26  lb.  cluster  of  Calabrian  Raisin  was  nearly  per. 
feet,  the  bunch  keeping  its  form  without  any  support.  The 
first  place  in  the  class  for  eight  varieties  of  Grapes  was  taken  by 
Mr.  James  Hunter,  of  Lambton  Castle,  who  had  really  fine  well, 
finished  bunches  of  Trebbiano,  well  coloured,  and  of  good  form  ;  Gros 
Colman,  very  fine,  both  in  berry  and  bunch;  and  Royal  Vineyard, 
a  fine,  well. formed  cluster,  well  finished.  We  had  lost  sight  of  this 
valuable  Grape  since  it  was  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Lee,  of  Hammer, 
smith,  and  were  pleased  to  see  its  merits  done  justice  to  on  this 
occasion.  Mr.  Hunter's  Black  Alicantes  were  perfect  in  form  and  colour, 
as  were  also  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Burchardt's  Prince,  ivhich  is  a 
Grape  of  only  second.rate  quality,  but  a  good  wine  Grape,  owing 
to  the  clusters  being  easily  snapped  from  the  Vine,  the  foot, 
stalks  of  the  bunches  being  very  brittle.  In  addition  to  the 
varieties  already  named,  Mr.  Hunter  had  fine  clusters  of  Bar. 
barossa  and  Seacliffe,  well. coloured  Black  and  Calabrian  Raisin. 
Mr.  Johnston,  of  Glamis  Castle,  was  second  in  this  class  with  Mrs. 
Pince's  Black  Muscat,  Royal  Vineyard,  Lady  Downe's  Seedling, 
Black  Barbarossa,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Hamburgh,  Cala- 
brian Raisin,  and  Duke  of  Buccleuoh,  a  white  Grape  of  great  excel, 
lence,  and  remarkably  fine  in  the  berry,  which  is  covered  with  a 
thick  white  bloom ;  the  bunch  shown  from  Glamis  was  grown  on  a 
rod  budded  on  Rivera's  Sweetwater  in  1874,  and  was  well  finished. 
Mr.  Reid,  Rockfield,  Dundee,  was  third  with  eight  clusters,  consisting  of 
good  Lady  Downes,  Mrs.  Pince,  Golden  Champion,  Barbarossa,  excel, 
lent  Muscat  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Hamburgh,  and 
Gros  Colman,  in  good  condition.  The  perfectly  finished  cluster  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  staged  in  Mr.  Johnston's  collection,  was  awarded 
the  Veiteh  memorial  medal  and  prize  of  £5,  as  the  "  most  meritorious 
bunch  of  Muscats  staged."  In  the  classes  for  single  varieties  of 
Grapes,  two  bunches  of  each,  Mr.  A.  Bruce,  Chorlton.cum.hardy, 
Manchester,  was  first  with  excellent  Madresfield  Court,  fine  both  in 
bunch  and  berry,  and  well. coloured,  Mr.  Potts,  of  Manley  Hall, 
being  second,  with  much  smaller  but  still  well-grown  examples. 
Mr.  Johnston,  of  Glamis  Castle,  was  first  with  two  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburgh,  both  of  which  were  well  coloured,  and  in  first-rate 
condition.  Mr.  Jones,  of  Wynyard  Park,  Durham,  was  second  with 
smaller,  but  even  more  perfectly  finished,  clusters.  The  Black 
Hamburghs  shown  in  this  class  were  of  but  average  quality  through, 
out.  Mr.  Dickson,  Mount  Melville,  St.  Andrew's,  was  first  with  two 
splendid  and  perfectly. finished  bunches  of  that  most  delicious  of  all 
black  Grapes — Muscat  Hamburgh.  These  clusters  were  perfect, 
both  in  form  and  colour,  and,  taking  everything  into  consideration, 
were,  perhaps,  the  best  grown  black  Grapes  staged  in  the  show. 
Mr.  Hunter,  of  Lambton  Castle,  was  first  with  two  splendid  clusters 
of  Black  Alicante,  large  both  in  bunch  and  berry,  and  in  every  way 
well  finished.  Mr.  J.  Maconnochie,  of  Cameron  House,  Alexandria, 
was  second  in  this  class.  Mr.  W.  B.  Upjohn,  of  Worsley  Hall, 
Manchester,  was  first  with  two  perfect  clusters  of  Gros  Colman  ; 
Mr.  Jones,  of  Wynyard  Park,  was  second  with  scarcely  less  perfect 
clusters.  Mr.  G.  Greig,  of  Craigend  Park,  Silverton,  had  excellent 
examples  of  Lady  Downes,  which  were  awarded  the  premier  prize 
in  the  class  for  two  bunches,  Mr.  Fraser,  of  Rachen  House, 
Biggar,  being  second.  In  the  class  for  two  bunches  of  black 
Grapes  (any  variety)  Mr.  P.  Stewart  was  first  with  Lady 
Downes,  of  enormous  size  and  well  finished;  Mr.  Hunter  being 
second,  with  moderate. sized,  but  remarkably  well-shaped,  clusters  of 
Black  13arbarossa.  Mr.  Jones  also  had  very  fine  clusters  of  the  last, 
named  variety,  the  collective  weight  of  which  could  not  have  been 
far  short  of  16  lbs.  In  the  class  for  the  two  best  bunches  of  any 
white  Grape,  Mr.  Curror,  of  Eskbank,  again  came  forward  with  well, 
grown  specimens,  of  superior  culture,  of  his  Raisin  de  Calabre,  cut 
from  the  same  Vine  as  that  which  produced  his  large  cluster.  Mr.  J. 
Louden,  The  Quinta,  Salop,  was  first  for  four  varieties  of  Grapes,  and 
had  excellent  clusters  of  Black  Prince,  Black  Hamburgh,  Trebbiano, 
and  Muscat  Hamburgh,  Mr.  Bruce  being  second  with  a  fine  bunch  of 
Golden  Champion  (without  a  trace  of  "spot"),  Black  Hamburgh, 
Mrs.  Pince,  and  excellent  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  In  the  classes  for 
superior  bloom,  Mr.  John  Curror  was  first  with  a  perfect  cluster  of 
Alicante,  firm  as  marble,  and  of  a  rich  blue  colour,  owing  to  the  thick 
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coating  of  bloom.  Mr.  Methven  was  first  for  flavour,  with  Ducliess 
of  Bucdeugh,  one  of  the  most  delicious  of  all  white  Grapes. 
In  the  class  for  baskets  of  Grapes,  Mr.  Brown,  of  Kilmaron  Castle, 
Cupar,  was  first,  with  finely-hammered  and  well-finished  Black  Ham. 
burghs;  Mr.  Ingram,  of  Alnwick  Castle,  was  second,  with  but 
slightly  inferior  specimens  ;  whilst  Mr.  A.  Bruce  was  awarded  a  second 
prize  for  his  basket  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  The  two  collections  of 
Grapes  staged  in  competition  for  the  special  prize  offered  by  Messrs. 
Boyd  &  Son,  of  Paisley,  were  of  very  good  quality,  each  competitor 
staging  six  clusters.  The  first  prize — a  silver  cup — was  awarded  to 
Mr.  P.  Stewart,  of  The  Glen,  a  well-known  retreat  among  the  moun. 
tains  near  Inverleith.  Mr.  Stewart  had  a  medium. sized  well- 
ripened  cluster  of  Black  Bambnrgh,  excellent  Muscats  of 
Alexandria,  Mrs.  Pince,  Black  Muscat,  well-grown  Black  Alicante, 
and  Trebbiano,  and  the  most  perfect  cluster  of  Black  Prince  in  the 
show.  Mr.  Stewart  has  reason  to  prize  his  cup  the  more,  as  he  was 
very  closely  run  by  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Lambton  Castle,  who  had  a 
splendid  bunch  of  Barbarossa,  weighing  from  7  to  8  lbs.,  well-grown 
Raisins  de  Calabre,  Black  Alicantes,  Muscats  of  Alexandria,  Madresficld 
Courts  (well-coloured),  aud  a  fine  cluster  of  White  Tokay.  This  group 
was  too  good  to  bo  passed  over,  and  an  extra  prize  of  £3  was  awarded 
it.  The  classes  for  single  bunches  were  well  contested,  and  brought 
together  some  good  clusters  of  Lady  Downes,  Black  Hamburgh, 
Alicante,  and  other  varieties.  Mr.  A.  Ingram,  of  Alnwick,  had  the 
best  pot  Vine,  a  Black  Hamburgh,  laden  with  good  clusters,  but  the 
fruit  was  scarcely  ripe.  Three  well-grown  pot  Vines  (Black 
Hamburgh),  struck  from  eyes  iu  March,  1875,  and  grown  without 
bottom-heac,  came  from  Mr.  J.  Simpson,  the  Gardens,  Wortley  Hall, 
Sheffield.  In  the  class  for  single  bunches,  Mr.  Jones  had  a  fine 
cluster  of  the  Victoria  Hamburgh,  and  took  the  first  prize  for  that 
variety  ;  and  Mr.  Fraser  had  the  best  cluster  of  Black  Alicante.  Mr. 
Stewart,  of  The  Glen,  had  a  very  good  cluster  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria. 

Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots. — These  were  well 
represented  by  about  100  dishes  of,  in  many  cases,  very  excellent 
fruit.  Among  the  varieties  of  Peaches  staged,  we  noted  very  fine 
specimens  of  Noblesse  and  Royal  George.  Mr.  Leyden,  of  Whitehill, 
was  first  with  a  really  good  dish  of  highly  coloured  fruit,  evidently 
Royal  George,  Mr.  Macdonald  being  second  with  Noblesse.  Mr. 
McLean,  of  Gosford  House,  was  first  with  Elruge  Nectarines,  Mr. 
Jack,  of  Battle  Abbey,  being  second  with  smaller  but  more  highly 
coloured  fruit.  AVe  also  noted  good  dishes  of  Elruge,  Violette  H.itive, 
Pitmaston  Orange,  Victoria  (Rivers),  Pine. apple,  and  others  from 
different  exhibitors.  The  best  six  Peaches  came  from  Mr.  A.  Brand, 
Courtown  House,  Welltown,  Ireland,  and  were  really  fine  examples 
of  Noblesse,  four  inches  in  diameter  and  well  coloured.  The  second 
prize  dish  came  from  Mr.  Sharpe,  of  Pitfour  Castle,  and  were  speoi- 
mens  of  good  culture. 

Plums  were  represented  by  thirty  or  forty  dishes,  all  of  good 
quality.  The  best  dish  of  twelve  fruits  came  from  Mr.  J.  Louden, 
The  Quinta,  Salop,  who  had  four  of  Guthrie's  Gage,  which  were  very 
large ;  four  of  Kirke's,  a  large  purple  fruit,  otherwise  known 
as  Dovo  Bank ;  and  four  of  the  largest  and  best  coloured 
Magnum  Bonnm  we  have  yet  seen.  Mr.  Fairgrieve,  of  Dun. 
keld  Gardens,  was  second,  with  fine  Magnum  Bonums,  Kirke's, 
and  Orleans  of  excellent  quality.  Among  other  varieties  staged 
we  noticed  Greengage,  Transparent  Gage  (true),  Jefferson's, 
well  ripened  and  highly. coloured,  Black  Diamond,  Reiuo  Claude 
de  Bavay,  Victoria  (Denyer's)  of  fine  quality  ;  and  in  some  of  the 
dishes  Pond's  Seedling,  a  variety  closely  resembling  Red  Magnum, 
was  shown  in  excellent  condition. 

Apples  and  Pears. — Both  culinary  and  dessert  Apples  were 
well  represented  in  all  classes.  In  the  class  for  collections  of 
cooking  Apples,  Messrs.  Cooks  Bros.,  Donnington,  were  first  with 
New  Hawthornden,  Lord  Suflield,  Cock's  Favourite,  and  Warner's 
King;  Mr.  Dickson,  of  Mount  Melvillo,  was  second  with  Gloria 
Mnudi,  Cellini,  New  Hawthornden,  Stirling  Castlo,  and  fine  speci- 
mens of  Lord  Suflield,  well  known  as  one  of  the  largest  and  best  ot 
all  culinary  varieties.  Among  the  finest  examples  of  kitchen 
A])ples  staged,  we  noted  Cat's-head,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Dumelow's 
Seedling  or  Wellington,  Golden  Noble,  Eckliuville  Seedling,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  and  others.  In  the  class  for  the  six  heaviest  Apples, 
Mr.  R.  Gray  was  first  with  very  large  and  well  coloured  Lord 
Suflield,  but  the  weight  was  not  stated.  In  the  same  class  (for 
weight)  were  largo  and  finely. grown  Warner's  King,  Gloria  Mundi, 
Ecklinville  Seedling,  and  others.  Messrs.  Brown,  of  Stamford,  staged 
the  new  culinary  Apple,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  in  excellent  condition. 
For  dessert  varieties,  Mr.  J.  Alton,  of  Dcldawn,  Castle  Douglas,  was 
first ;  and  wo  are  glad  to  see  that  tho  judges  took  size  into  con- 
sideration, as  well  as  shape,  colour,  aud  flavour,  in  making  their 
awards,  because,  somehow  or  other,  a  general  idea  has  got  abroad 
that   any  Apple  bigger  than  a  good-sized  Crab   is  unsuitable  for 


dessert.  But  we  have  many  large  varieties,  such  as  Blenheim  Orange 
and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  which  are  equally  valuable  for  the  dessert 
or  for  culinary  purposes  ;  and  we  cannot  have  too  many  varieties  of 
this  description.  In  the  first  prize  group  above  alluded  to,  we  noted 
Irvine's  Seedling,  Irish  Peach,  Reinette  de  Laak,  White  Astrachan, 
Woodburu  Pippin,  aud  Minholm  Pippin,  a  rich  golden  fruit,  of  good 
size  and  really  excellent  quality.  Among  other  dessert  kinds  we 
noted  Golden  Harvey,  Oslin  Pippin,  Irish  Peach  (a  first-rate  Apple, 
not  so  generally  known  as  it  deserves  to  be),  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Summer  Golden  Pippin  (of  which  there  were  good  examples  which 
showed  no  trace  of  deterioration) ,  Early  Harvest,  Cellini,  Thorle  Pippin, 
Cornish  Gilliflower  (a  handsome  rich  golden-yellow  fruit  of  Pearmain 
shape),  Kerry  Pippin,  together  withCourtPenduPlat,  Ribstou  (in  good 
condition),  Astrachan  (the  richest  crimson-tinted  Apple  we  have). 
Red  Juneating,  and  others.  The  culinary  Apples  were  generally  of 
far  superior  quality  to  the  dessert  kinds.  Pears  were  well  represented 
by  good  collections  and  some  excellent  single  dishes.  The  best  collec- 
tion came  from  Mr.  Ingram,  of  Alnwick  Castle,  aud  consisted  of  fine 
fruit  of  the  following  varieties : — Beurro  Colmar,  Josephine  de 
Malines  (the  best  of  late  kinds),  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Bei.rro  Diel, 
Beurre  Leon  le  Clerc,  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Rauce.  The  first  prize 
for  the  six  heaviest  fruits  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Cairns,  of  The  Hersel, 
Coldstream,  who  bad  very  largo  and  perfect  Beurro  Boussock.  The 
second  dish  came  from  Mr.  G.  Barrie,  who  had  fine  specimens  of  Gros 
Calebasse.  Mr.  M'Lean  obtained  the  first  prize  for  flavour  with 
Williams's  Bon  Chretien  and  another  variety  unnamed.  Mr.  Peter 
Lovey,  gardener  to  J.  Dickson,  Esq.,  Gothenberg,  Sweden,  sent  six 
dishes  of  very  fine  Pears,  each  fruit  correctly  named  and  neatly 
labelled. 

Melons,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants. ^ — Upwards  of  thirty 
Melons  were  staged,  Mr.  J.  Methven,  gardener  to  Col.  Campbell,  of 
BIytheswood,  being  first  in  the  scarlet-flesh  class,  with  a  fine  fruit  of 
Hero  of  Bath,  a  delicately-flavoured  fruit,  finely  netted.  Mr.  Kettle 
was  second  with  Sultan,  a  smaller  fruit,  and  Mr.  Fortune  third,  with 
an  unnamed  variety.  In  the  green-flesh  class,  Mr.  Mansou  was  first 
with  an  unnamed,  finely-netted  seedling,  of  exquisite  flavour,  Mr. 
Thomas  Weir  being  second,  and  Mr.  M'Farlaue  third,  with  a  larger 
fruit.  Taken  generally,  the  Melons  exhibited  were  very  handsome. 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  were  represented  by  about  fifty  dishes, 
and  all  were  far  above  the  average  qualitj'.  Mr.  A.  Beach,  of  Muir- 
house,  was  first  with  red  Gooseberries,  Mr.  E.  George,  of  Garbally, 
Ireland,  with  white  Grape  Currants,  and  Mr.  Brown,  of  Abercairny, 
Crieff,  with  the  finest  dish  of  Red  Currants  staged. 

Miscellaneous  Fruit. — Mr.  B.  Leslie,  of  Munches,  Dalbeattie, 
had  a  very  good  collection  of  tropical  fruits,  including  fine  home  grown 
Oranges,  two  fruits  of  Passiflora  macrocarpa,  which  closely  resemble 
small  green  Vegetable  Marrows ;  excellent  fruit  of  P.  quadrangularis, 
of  a  glossy  olive-green  colour,  Gnavas,  Monstera  deliciosa.  Cape  Goose- 
berries, aud  egg-shaped  fruit  of  Passiflora  vitifolia,  delicately  mottled 
with  white.  In  the  miscellaneous  classes  we  noted  a  fine  dish  of  the 
Cut  or  Parsley -leaved  Bramble,  perfectly  ripe  and  of  really  excellent 
flavour.  A  large-berried  cluster  ot  the  old  Black  Damascus,  was  sent 
by  Mr.  Doig  to  be  named ;  this  is  a  really  excellent  Grape,  even  larger 
than  Gros  Colman,  which  it  closely  resembles  in  bunch  and  berry,  but 
is  superior  to  it  in  flavour.  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  sent  a  highly, 
coloured  dish  of  Beurro  Boussock  Pear  not  for  competition  ;  an  excel, 
lent  dish  of  the  bright  red  Belle  Agathe  Cherry,  came  from  Biocarton, 
and  very  fine  Duchesse  d'Angonleme  Peai's  were  contributed  by  Mr. 
Turner.  Two  excellent  clusters  of  Bananas  were  staged,  the  best 
coming  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Fortune,  of  Castle  Milk,  Lockerbie,  and  to 
this  the  first  prize  was  rewarded.  A  miscellaneous  collection  of 
sixty-tour  kinds  of  Apples,  came  from  Riccarton,  and  Messrs.  Stewart 
&  Meiu  sent  a  new  seedling  Melon,  named  Sir  G.  Wolseley,  which 
was  of  good  size  and  beautifully  netted.  Mr.  Turner  had  a  dish  of 
very  large  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  Apples. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — These  were  staged  in  really 
admirable  condition,  considering  the  lateness  ot  the  season.  The  best 
collection  came  from  Mr.  J.  Patterson,  gardener  to  James  Syme,  Esq., 
Millbank,  Morniugside;  it  contained  excellent  specimens  of  the  blue, 
flowered  Statice  profusa.  Yucca  aloifolia  variegata.  Erica  Iveryana,  a 
noble  specimen  of  E.  Aitonii  TurnbuUii,  Pbajnocoma  proliterum  (a 
well-known  everlasting  Composite  from  the  Cape  ot  Good  Hope),  and 
several  good  Palms.  The  second  prize  group  came  from  Mr.  R.  Todd, 
gardener  to  A.  B.  Stewart,  Esq.,  Rawcliffe,  Langside,  Glasgow,  who 
had  Erica  Marnockiana,  a  deep  red-flowered  variety,  well  bloomed  ; 
Vallota  purpurea,  with  fifteen  fine  spikes  ;  Gleichenia  Spelunca3,  well 
grown;  a  noble  specimen  ot  Weddell's  Cocos;  a  well-coloured  Maranta 
Veitchi)  ;  and  a  vigorous  specimen  of  the  Thief  Palm  (Phcenico- 
phorium  Sechellarum),  with  a  clear  stem  of  nearly  a  foot  below  the 
sheathing  spiny  petioles.  The  first  prize  for  two  Crotons  went 
to  Mr.  Leslie,  ot  Canaan  Park,  who  had  well-grown  plants  of  C. 
piotum  and    C.   angustifolium,   Mr.  Patterson,  of  Millbank,  being 
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second,  with  well-grown  specimens  of  the  last-named  variety. 
A  plant  of  the  old  but  rare  Renanthera  coccinea  came  from  Mr.  J. 
Shearer,  gardener  to  J.  Henderson,  Esq.,  Graoemount,  bearing  a 
finely-branched  spike  of  orange-crimsou  flowers ;  to  this  the  first 
prize  was  awarded,  as  the  best  Orchid  in  the  show,  the  second  prize 
being  awarded  to  a  plant  of  Aerides  suavissimum,  bearing  three 
drooping  spikes  of  fragrant  waxy  flowers.  A  small  collection  of  three 
Tarieties  of  Heaths  came  from  Mr.  Glass,  Carbrook,  Tarbert,  the 
plants  being  both  well-grown  and  profusely-bloomed  for  this  season  of 
the  year ;  they  were,  in  fact,  good  examples  of  skilful  culture. 

Dinner-table  Palms. — Messrs.  Thyne  &,  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  were 
first  with  six  plants,  among  which  were  the  following : — Cocos 
Weddelliana,  Metroxylon  filiare  (a  very  graceful  pinnate  species,  with 
greenish-yellow  spinose  petioles),  Kentia  Balmoreana,  Geonoma 
gracilis.  Calamus  ciliaris,  and  others.  The  Lawson  Seed  Company 
were  second  with  a  well-grown  group,  including  the  distinct  deep 
green  Kentia  Fosteriana,  Dsemonorops  palembauious,  Cocos  Weddel. 
liana,  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  all  Palms ;  and 
Geonoma  gracilis,  a  plant  which  rivals  the  last  in  gracefulness. 
Messrs.  Methven  &  Sons  also  staged  a  well-grown  group,  including 
Geonoma  Seemannii,  Weddell's  Cocos,  Areca  lutescens,  Kentia 
anstralis,  Areca  Baneriana,  and  others.  Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird 
had  Areca  lutescens,  Thrinax  elegans  (a  slender  fan.leaved  species),  a 
Geonoma,  and  others. 

Dinner-table  Plants. — These  were  represented  by  several 
well -grown  groups,  the  first  award  for  six  being  made  to  Mr.  J. 
Carrie,  gardener  to  W.  Nelson,  Esq.,  Salisbury  Green,  who  had 
Daemonorops  fissus,  an  elegant  slender-habited  pinnate  Palm ;  the 
white-striped  and  margined  Pandanus  Veitchii,  Dracaena  Macleayii, 
a  deep  purple-leaved  form  of  drooping  habit ;  Cocos  Weddelliana, 
and  Dracasna  Regina3.  In  the  other  collections  we  noted  Carouligo 
recurvata  variegata,  Aralia  Veitchii,  Cyperus  alternifolius,  j33chmea 
fulgens,  Dracaena  Guilfoyleii,  D.  Cooperii,  Yucca  variegata,  Croton 
angustifolium,  and  others. 

Perns. — Of  stove  Ferns  the  first  prize  group  came  from  Mr.  J. 
Green,  gardener  to  P.  Neil  Eraser,  Esq.,  of  Canonmills  Lodge,  Edin- 
burgh, who  had  Adiantum  cardiochlfona,  6  feet  through ;  Todea 
intermedia,  with  fronds  nearly  a  yard  long ;  Pteris  umbrosa,  a  noble, 
fresh  green,  and  well-grown  specimen,  fully  6  feet  in  diameter,  and 
throwing  up  a  vigorous  growth  of  young  fronds.  In  the  same  col. 
lection  were  also  fine  examples  of  Todea  superba,  with  fronds  2  to  3 
feet  long,  and  a  good  example  of  Adiautnm  cultratum.  Mr.  Paul,  of 
Henderson  Cottage,  Gilmore  Place,  was  second  with  Todea  superba, 
Lencostegia  immersa,  one  of  the  freshest  and  most  beautiful  of  all 
Ferns ;  Davallia  elegans  var.  dissecta,  a  fine  plant,  4  feet  through  ; 
Gleichenia  dioarpa,  Adiantum  Farleyense,  and  Cheilanthes  elegans. 
Mr.  J.  Green,  gardener  to  P.  N.  Fraser,  Esq.,  staged  the  best  four 
Adiantums ;  and  obtained  the  first  prize  with  good  examples  of 
A.  Farleyense,  4  feet  through ;  A.  cuneatum,  nearly  as  large ; 
A.  assimile,  a  well-grown  specimen  of  this  slender  Fern,  2  feet  in 
diameter  ,  and  the  best  plant  of  A.  Capillus-veneris  var.  magnificum 
we  have  yet  seen,  being  fully  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  nearly  as 
beautiful  as  its  near  ally,  A.  Farleyense.  Mr.  Leslie,  of  Canaan 
Park,  was  second  with  the  same  varieties,  except  that  the  common 
British  Maiden-hair  was  substituted  for  A.  magnificum.  Mr.  John 
Clarke,  of  Parson's  Green,  had  a  noble  specimen,  fully  4  feet  in 
diameter ;  and  a  very  fine  plant  of  A.  Capillus-veneris  var.  naagni. 
ficum.  Some  very  remarkable  specimens  of  Todea  superba  were 
staged,  the  first  prize  for  a  single  specimen  being  awarded 
to  Mr  J.  Cnrrie,  gardener  to  W.  Nelson,  Esq.,  of  Salisbury 
Green.  This  was  a  well-grown  plant,  fully  4  feet  in  diameter.  A 
plant,  nearly  equal  to  that  to  which  the  second  award  was  made, 
came  from  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  of  Parson's  Green,  Edinburgh.  Tree 
Ferns,  were  well  represented  by  some  noble  specimens  of  Dick, 
sonia  antarctica,  one  of  the  best  of  which  came  from  Mr.  J.  Clarke, 
of  Parson's  Green,  while  Messrs.  W.  Gordon  &  Sons  had  a  noble 
specimen  in  the  nurserymen's  class,  to  which  the  first  prize  was 
awarded.  Mr.  Gordon,  of  Niddrie,  obtained  a  second  prize  in  the 
amateurs'  class  for  a  good  example  of  Cyathea  dealbata.  Of  British 
Ferns,  a  well-grown  collection  came  from  Mr.  J.  Kennedy,  gardener 
to  David  Murray,  Esq.,  of  St.  Margaret's  Tower.  Among  these  we 
noticed  Polystichum  angulare,  Adiantum  Capillus-veneris,  a  well- 
grown  plant ;  a  strong.growing  form  of  the  Crested  Hart's-tongue, 
and  Osmunda  Claytoniana.  Mr.  A.  Paul,  of  Henderson  Cottage, 
Gilmore  Place,  also  sent  six  well-grown  specimens,  consisting  of  the 
following  varieties  :— Triohomanes  radicans,  a  good  pair,  fully  2  feet 
in  diameter;  Polystichum  angulare  cristatum,  a  well-grown' British 
Maiden-hair,  and  others.  The  first  prize  for  two  pottuls  of  Selagi. 
nellas  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Forbes. 

Coniferse. — Messrs.  Methven  &  Sons  furnished  a  fine  collection  of 

rare  Conifers,  in  tubs,  which  served  to  decorate  one  of  the  lobbies  in 

pleasing  manner.     To  twelve  of  these  specimens  a  first  prize  was 


awarded,  and,  among  them,  we  noted  the  following  : — Taxus  cana- 
densis aurea,  a  conioal.shaped  Golden  Yew  ;  Cryptomeria  elegans,  one 
of  the  most  graceful  of  all  Conifers ;  Retinospora  obtusa  aurea  nana  ; 
Thujopsis  Dolobrata  variegata  ;  Taxus  elegantissima,  a  very  pleasing 
Golden  Yew  ;  Retinospora  filifera,  a  deep  green  species — the  slender 
thong-like  tips  of  whose  branches  droop  in  the  most  graceful  manner 
imaginable.  We  noted  a  good  example  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
Umbrella  Pine  (Sciadopitys  vertioillata) ,  ChamEecyparis  sph^roidea 
variegata,  a  very  graceful-habited  plant,  irregularly  variegated  with 
yellow.  Messrs.  W.  Barron  &  Son,  Elvaston  Nursery,  near  Derby, 
staged  a  very  interesting  collection  of  new  and  rare  Conifers,  includ- 
ing the  following: — Cupressns  Laweoniana  elegantissima,  a  really 
beautiful  and  thoroughly  hardy  soft  golden  variety,  of  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  attractive  of  Conifers  ;  Retinospora  tetragona  aurea, 
a  very  dwarf  dense-growing  species,  with  distinctly  four-sided 
branches,  which  grow  together  in  dense  masses  at  the  tip,  and  are 
there  of  a  golden-yellow  colour;  Juniperus  japonica  aurea  variegata, 
a  conical  dense-growing  variety,  the  tips  of  the  young  growth  being 
tinged  with  golden.yellow;  Thujopsis  dolobrata  Barronii,  a  seedling 
raised  at  Borrowash,  and  of  a  thinner  and  more  elegant  habit  than 
the  normal  form ;  Abies  Tsusa  Sieboldii  nana,  a  deep  green-leaved 
elegant-habited  plant,  raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  Barron. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects. — Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  of 
Chelsea,  staged  a  beautiful  collection  of  new  and  rare  Orchids,  Ferns, 
Palms,  and  Pitcher  plants,  the  latter  being  especially  attractive.  In 
this  collection  we  noted  splendid  examples  of  the  Californian  Dar- 
lingtonia,  Cephalotus  folUcularis,  with  rich  purple. tinted  pitchers  ; 
Nepenthes  Sedeni,  the  rare  N.  lanata,  laden  with  great  wide- 
mouthed  pitchers,  each  furnished  with  curiously  fringed  wings  ;  N. 
sanguinea,  a  small  but  vigorous  plant,  with  light  green  foliage  and 
crimson-tinted  ascidia ;  N.  rubra,  N.  hybrida  maculata,  N.  inter- 
media, N.  hybrida,  and  others.  Here,  under  glass  shades,  we  also 
noted  Sarracenia  psittacina,  the  North  American  Parrot's-bill  Pitcher 
plant,  and  also  the  curious  Drosophyllum  lusitanicnm,  one  of  the  few 
plants  having  revolute  venation.  Among  the  Orchids  staged  in  this 
group  were  Odontoglossum  Alexandras,  Cattleya  devoniensis,  C.  exon- 
iensis,  and  C.  brabantia,  all  hybrids,  originated  in,  or  rather  sent  out 
from,  the  Chelsea  nursery ;  Adiantum  princeps,  Asplenium  f erulaceum, 

A.  speciosum,  and  other  Ferns,  also  graced  this  remarkable  selection, 
together  with  the  new  and  rare  lemon.yellow  Oncidium  concolor, 
Odontoglossum  leopardinum,  and  two  hybrid  Lady's-slippers,  viz., 
Cypripedium  vexillarium,  a  seedling  hybrid  between  C.  Fairieanum 
and  the  better  known  C.  barbatum.  "The  finest  Lady's-slipper  here 
staged,  however,  was  a  new  seedling  between  C.  Stonei  and  C. 
barbatum,  having  dark  green  leaves,  finely  netted  with  darker  green, 
and  a  two-flowered  spike  of  large  purple-lipped  flowers,  the  upper 
sepal  being  very  broad,  and  striped  with  wine  red,  the  petals 
being  green,  spotted  with  blackish-purple.  Hybrid  Rhode, 
dendrons,  Amaryllis,  several  new  Aralias,  and  other  foliage  plants, 
also  added  to  the  attractions  of  this  fine  group,  which  for 
variety,   rarity,   and   interest,   was   the   finest   in   the   show.      Mr. 

B.  S.  Williams  staged  an  interesting  group  of  Ferns,  Palms, 
Orchids,  and  other  plants,  among  which  we  noticed  Dipladenia  Brear. 
leyana,  flowering  profusely  ;  Adiantum  gracillimum,  one  of  the  most 
delicately  beautiful  of  all  Maiden-hairs ;  Amaryllis  Mooreaua,  a  large 
and  crimson-flowered  form ;  Echeveria  agavioides ;  Bertolonia  Van 
Houttei;  Sarracenia  piirpurea  major;  Brainea  insignis  ;  Alsophila 
australis  Williamsii ;  Oncidium  tigrinum  in  bloom,  the  large  yellow 
lip  being  peculiarly  attractive;  a  well-grown  plant  of  Nepenthes 
Sedeni  bore  eighteen  highly.colourod  pitchers  ;  and  several  other 
species  were  also  well  represented.  The  orchestra  in  the  large  hall 
was  decorated  in  a  tasteful  manner  with  stove  and  greenhouse  Palms, 
Lilies,  Dracasnas,  Ferns,  and  evergreen  shrubs  from  the  Lawson 
Nurseries,  and  a  very  excellent  effect  was  here  obtained  by  staging 
a  splendid  specimen  of  variegated  Phormium  tenax  in  front, 
its  noble  sword-like  leaves  standing  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  dark 
green  foliaged  plants  by  which  it  was  backed  up.  A  select  collection 
of  stove  Palms,  Dracsenas,  and  Ferns,  from  the  same  exhibitors,  occu- 
pied a  stage  in  front  of  the  last-named  group,  in  which  we  noted  the 
following: — Pernettya  Candida,  a  dwarf  dense-growing  shrub,  with 
Myrtle-like  foliage,  and  bearing  white  berries  suffused  with  pink  ; 
Todea  superba;  several  fine  specimens  of  Adiantum  caudatum,  a 
little-known  but  graceful  Fern,  well  adapted  for  suspending  in  pots 
or  baskets ;  Sibthorpia  europaja  veriegata,  a  delicately -beautiful  form 
of  the  common  Cornish  Moneywort,  already  described  and  figured  in 
The  Garde.v  ;  Zamia  purpurea,  a  leathery-leaved  Cycad,  of  distinct 
habit;  and  Nertera  depressa  (or  coral.berried  Duckweed),  studded 
with  fruit.  Of  autumn.blooming  Clematises,  half-a-dozen  well-grown 
specimens  came  from  the  Lawson  Nursery  Company,  and  to  these 
the  first  prize  was  deservedly  awarded.  The  varieties  were  C.  Mrs. 
G.  Mitchell  Innes,  a  delicate,  mauve-tinted,  semi-double  variety,  in 
the  way  of  John  G.  Veitch ;  C.  Prince  of  Wales,  a  free-growing  variety 
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in  the  way  of  C.  Jackmani,  but  having  deeper  plum-pnrple-coloured 
flowers — its  varieties  varying  in  size,  and  being  from  four  to  sis. 
Eepalled  ;  C.  Henryii,  a  vigorous  variety,  bearing  large  eight. sepalled 
flowers  of  satin. like  whiteness,  and  fully  6  inches  in  diameter,  the 
foliage  being  very  large  and  fresh  in  colour ;  C.  Jackmani,  a  hardy, 
free-growing,  and  well.known  kind,  with  bluish-purple  flowers,  and  C. 
rubra  violacea,  similar  to  the  last  in  habit,  but  the  flowers  are  a 
trifle  paler  in  colour.  Messrs.  James  &  Robert  Thyne,  of  the  Great 
Western  Nurseries,  Glasgow,  also  had  a  remarkable  collection  of 
:;ew  Crotons,  Dracasnas,  Palms,  and  Cycads.  Messrs.  Methven  &  Sons 
obtained  the  premier  award  for  a  well. grown  group  of  twelve  stove 
foliage  plants,  containing  new  Crotons,  Aroids,  Araliaa,  Dracaenas, 
and  other  plants.  The  Lawson  Seed  Company  had  also  a  good  coUec. 
fion  in  the  same  class,  consisting  of  a  new  species  of  Todea,  from 
New  Zealand,  Dracfona  magnifica,  Aralia  Veitchii,  Ficns  Parcelli, 
well. coloured,  and  the  new  Artocarpus  Cannonii.  A  splendid  potful 
of  Lilium  auratum,  bearing  eight  fine  spikes  of  large  and  fragrant 
flowers,  come  from  Mr.  E.  Lothian,  3,  Dalrymple  Crescent,  Grange. 
This  was  the  finest  pot  specimen  of  this  Lily  we  have  yet  seen,  and 
bore  upwards  of  100  fine  blooms.  A  smaller  specimen,  to  which  the 
second  prize  was  awarded,  came  from  Mr.  Baxter,  gardener  to  E. 
Eoss,  Esq.,  Eavensleigh,  Glasgow. 

Florists'    Flowers. — Gladioli    were    well    shown    by   several 
growers.     The  best  collection  of  thirty  varieties  came  from  Messrs. 
Eobertson  &  Galloway,  157,  Ingram   Street,  Glasgow.     Among  these 
varieties  we  noted  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  white  and  purple  ; 
Orpheus,  white  and  rose ;    Meyerbeer,  scarlet ;  Psyche,  white  and 
soft  rose ;   Sir  J.  Franklin,  a  fine  flower  of  waxy  consistence,  and  a 
stately  spike,  soft  rose ;  Undine,  white  and  purple  stripe ;  Schiller, 
buft'  and  crimson  stripe  ;  Medina,  scarlet  and  white  ;  Grand  Duchess, 
white  and   purple  ;  and  Picturata,  white,  rosy,  and  magenta,  a  fine 
painted  flower.     Mr.  Jas.   Service,  Dumfries,  sent  a  stand   of  good 
spikes,  the  arrangement  of  which  is  worthy  of  notice ;  a  few  sprays 
of  Asparagus  were  inserted  in  the  Moss  around  the  base  of  each  spike, 
and   this  simple   arrangement  added  a  grace  and  lightness  to   the 
spikes — an  improvement  which  wo  should  like  to  see  adopted   by 
other  exhibitors.     In  this  stand  we  noted   Hercules,  vivid  scarlet ; 
Siren,  creamy. white,  flaked  with  rose;  Phidias,  crimson  and  white; 
Celimene,  salmon  ;  Adolph  Brogniart,  a  large.flowered   variety  of  a 
soft  salmon  colour;    Homer,  rosy-lilac,  flaked  magenta;    President 
Thiers,    vivid    scarlet ;     Sylvie,     rosy-lilac    and    white ;     Beatrice, 
white,   a  noble    spike ;    Eichard    Ca;ur    de    Lion,   crimson. scarle  t ; 
and   Mons.  Lezouve,   scarlet  and  white.      Several  other  collections 
were  staged.     Among  new  varieties,  the  best  shown  on  this  occasion 
was  Marquis  of  Lothian,  a  new  seedling.     It  bears  a  stately  spike  of 
large,   well. formed,   rosy. lilac   flowers ;    it   resembles    Lacepcde    in 
hue,  but  is  superior   to   it   in  size,    form,   and  colour ;    Mnrillo,  a 
stately   spike   of    rose  and  white  flowers ;    Penelope,  soft  salmon  ; 
Paetole,  buff  tinted  with   rose  ;    Orphce,   white  and   rose ;    Shake, 
epcare,  white  and  purple  ;  La  France,  white ;  and  others.     The  best 
twelve   Gladioli   came  from  Mr.  Codling,  who  had  his  new  seedling 
Marquis  of  Lothian,  already  described  ;  Robert   Fortune,  rosy.lilac  ; 
Paetole,  buff. yellow  ;  Saphire,   vermilion  and  white,  a  fine  stately 
spike.     Mr.   G.  Eoss,  of    Laurencekirk,   also  had  a  good   stand   of 
twelve  varieties,  in  which  we  noted  a  fine  stately  spike  of  Celimene, 
a  large  rosy. salmon   flower  flaked   with  vermilion  ;  Unique,  violet ; 
Lamarque,    scarlet    and    creamy    white,    and  others.      Hollyhocks 
were  represented   by   some  very  good   spikes,  notwithstanding  the 
lateness    of    the    season.      In    the    amateurs'    classes    we     noted 
that  Mr.   D.   McFarlane,    gardener  to    E.    Hay,   Esq.,   of     King's 
Meadow,    Peebles,    was     first    with    seven    good    spikes ;     Mr.    J. 
Pearson    and    Mr.    A.    Kerr    dividing    first    honours    in    the    class 
for   five    spikes.     Among   the   varieties    staged    we   noted   Mr.    A. 
Bruce,  a  clear  rosy  flower,  of  good  form,  and  stout  in  the  spike  ; 
Queen  of  Yellows  ;    George  Inglis,  a  deep  rosy. crimson  flower,  good 
spike;  Jamea  Don,  a  deep  rosy  flower;    and  others.     In  the  nursery- 
men's class  for  eleven  spikes,  Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird,  of  the  Royal 
Winter   Gardens,  West   Coatea,  were  first  with  some  really  excellent 
Bpikes,   among  which  we  noted  Grande,  a  fine  crimson  flower ;  Mrs. 
Galloway,  soft  rose ;  Beauty  of  Milford,  soft  light  rose ;  Mark  Gibb 
Dougall,  dark   purple  ;    Mrs.   Rose,  clear  rose ;  James  Nelson,  rosy- 
crimson  ;    Niger,  dark  maroon  ;    Octoroon,  deep  crimson  ;  and  Jane 
Wilson,  soft  salmon.     A  first. class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Holly- 
hock Mrs.  Codlin,  a  fine  well. formed  rosy  flower,  well  set  on  a  stately 
spike.     Dahlias  would  have   been  but  ]ioorly  represented  had  it  not 
been  for  Messrs.  Downie  &   Laird,   who  staged  some  fine  stands  of 
flowers,  and  who  obtained  the  first  prize  for  twenty  .four  blooms,  Mr. 
W.   Paul,    the   Crossflat   Nursery,  Paisley,  being   second   with    good 
flowers ;  and  Messrs.   Halfey  &   Son,  London   Road,  Carlisle,  third. 
Among  the  best  of  the  blooms   shown  we  noted  the  following  : — Vice 
President,  buff ;  John  Standish,  crimson-acarlet,  and  closely  reaembi  ing 
Magnificent ;  John  Neville  Keynes,  golden-yellow;  Willie  Eckford, lilac- 


purple  ;  Mrs.  Harris,  white  tipped  with  lilac ;  James  Service,  purplish, 
maroon  ;  Julia  Davia,  buff-yellow;  Mrs.  Saunders,  yellow  tipped  with 
white;  Royal  Queen,  white  tipped  with  purple;  Picotee,  yellow; 
Monarch,  velvety.maroon  ;  Annie  Melville,  white  ;  Marquis  of  Lome, 
lilac ;  Charles  Backhouse,  scarlet ;  Lady  Herbert,  white  and  crimson ; 
Delicata,  salmon  ;  Lord  Derby,  purple  ;  and  Flag  of  Truce,  white. 
A  fine  stand  of  herbaceous  Phloxes  came  from  Messrs.  Jamea  Cocker 
&  Sons,  Aberdeen.  Among  the  varieties,  we  noted  the  following, 
viz.: — Maid  of  Honour,  white;  Shakespeare,  rose ;  Captain  Webb, 
purple;  Queen  of  Whites,  snow  .white;  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  rosy, 
purple  ;  Princess  of  Wales,  deep  rose,  dark  eye  ;  Bridesmaid,  white, 
lilac  eye;  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  a  curiously. mottled  rosy. lilac  flower,  of 
good  form,  dark  eye.  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place, 
also  had  a  good  assortment  of  seedling  Phloxes,  the  flowera  being 
of  remarkable  size  and  substance,  the  colours  varying  from 
deep  crimson  to  pure  white.  We  are  sorry  these  varieties 
were  not  named,  as  they  well  deserved  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
Of  Asters,  the  best  stand  of  twelve  French  flowers  come  from  Mr. 
Fenwick,  Netherwitten,  near  Morpeth,  and  are  perfect  in  shape,  the 
eyes  well  filled  up,  and  the  colours  varying  from  white  through  all 
the  shades  of  soft  rose  to  a  deep  purple.  Mr.  Codling  had  also  twelve 
larger  finely.frilled  flowers,  but  not  so  perfect  in  shape  aa  those 
staged  by  the  first. mentioned  exhibitor.  In  the  class  for  German 
or  quilled  flowers,  Mr.  Codling,  of  North  Side,  Morpeth,  was  first 
with  very  perfect  cushion.like  flowera,  the  colours  varying  from 
white  to  blue,  lilac,  purple,  rose,  and  crimson.  Notwithstanding 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  some  very  good  standa  of  cut  Roses  were 
shown,  the  best  being  that  from  Mr.  A.  McMillan,  gardener  to  J. 
Macburn,  Esq.,  Broad  Meadows,  who  had  excellent  blooma  of  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  white,  salmon  centre;  Madame  Villermoz, 
white ;  Dr.  Andry,  crimson  ;  Leopold  Hausburg,  rosy. crimson  ; 
Alfred  Colomb,  crimson-purple  ;  Josef  Fiala,  crimson ;  and  others.  In 
the  second  prize  group,  from  Mr.  Crichton,  we  noted  Madame  Victor 
Verdier,  Senateur  Vaiase,  La  France,  and  others,  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson,  of  the  Belfast  Nursery,  also  aent  three 
large  standa  of  cut  Eoaea,  including  many  of  the  most  popular  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  nearly  as  perfect  as  Rosea  in  June. 

Bouquets. — Messrs.  Drummond  Bros.,  52,  George  Street,  Ediu. 
burgh,  sent  seven  tastefully  arranged  bouquets,  formed  of  choice 
fragrant  flowera,  such  as  Stephanotis,  Eucharis,  white  Lapageria, 
Tea  Roses,  Gardenias,  and  Tuberoses,  neatly  and  lightly  garnished 
with  Ferns  and  other  foliage.  The  same  firm  also  furnished  funeral 
wreaths  and  a  funeral  cross  formed  of  Gardenias,  Tuberoses, 
Stephanotis,  Sweet  Peas  (white),  and  Ferns,  and  here  and  there 
sprigs  of  the  common  Heaths,  such  aa  Ling,  were  introduced  with 
excellent  effect.  The  charms  of  these  were  enhanced  by  a  group  of 
well. grown  decorative  Palms  from  the  same  exhibitors.  Messra. 
Downie  &  Laird,  17,  South  Frederick  Street,  West  Coatea,  sent 
three  tastefully  arranged  bouquets,  which,  being  staged  in  front  of 
a  pier  glass,  had  an  attractive  appearance. 

Vegetables. — These  were  in  most  cases  excellent,  and  the 
collections  were  very  neatly  set  up.  Mr.  A.  Anderson,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  W.  Brown,  Ashby,  was  firat  with  white  and  red  Celery,  excel, 
lent  white  Stone  Turnips,  Lettuce,  Endive,  and  young  Onions  ;  Tele, 
graph  Cucumbers,  Chicory,  Mustard,  Cress,  Radishes,  Gherkins, 
Beet,  Black  Spanish  Radish,  and  the  usual  flavouring  herbs.  The 
first-prize  collection  of  vegetables  came  from  Mr.  C.  Sandford, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Bective,  Underlay  Hall,  Westmoreland.  It 
contained  A^itch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,  James's  Carrots, 
Canadian  Wonder  French  Beana,  Banbury  Onion,  Scrymger's 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Globe  Artichokes,  excellent  Savoys,  and  long  White 
Marrows,  American  Late  Rose  Potatoes,  Trophy  Tomatoes,  and  excel, 
lent  red  Celery.  Mr.  J.  Lowe,  gardener  to  John  Paton,  Esq.,  View- 
forth,  Stirling,  waa  second  with  a  well-grown  basket  of  Peas,  Beans, 
fine  Leeks,  Potatoes,  Cucumbers,  and  Tomatoes.  Seventeen  collec- 
tions of  vegetables  were  staged,  and  in  nearly  every  case  the  exhibits 
gave  evidence  of  good  culture.  Among  other  vegetables  set  up  were 
excellent  Leeks  and  very  large  Onions.  Mr.  N.  Glass,  of  Carbrook, 
Tarbert,  was  first  for  six  well-grown  Leeks  ;  Mr.  M'Intyre,  of  Kings- 
muir  Hall  Gardens,  Peebles,  being  second.  Mr.  Marshall,  gardenerto 
Miss  Hay,  Kingston  Grange,  waa  first  with  twelve  remarkably  fine 
Onions ;  Mr.  M'Farlane  being  second  also  with  good  examples. 
Of  Cucumbers,  twenty. five  bnace  were  staged  in  competition  for 
Mr.  Monro's  special  prize,  offered  for  the  best  brace  of  his  new  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  and  it  waa  curious  to  note  the  disparity  of  size, 
colour,  and  other  particulars  in  the  fruit  staged — that  is,  supposing 
them  all  to  have  been  really  the  true  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  which  wo 
much  question.  Many  of  the  braces  were  very  unequal,  and  the 
first  prize  was  eventually  awarded  to  the  smallest,  but  certainly  the 
best  brace  sent  in,  by  Mr.  P.  Stewart,  of  the  Glen,  Inverleitben  ; 
Mr.  E.  Bennett,  of  Eabley  Gardens,  being  second ;  and  Mr. 
Brotherston,  of  Tynningham,  third. 
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"  Thia  is  an  art 
Which  doea  mend  nature  :  chanpre  it  rather  :  but 
The  Akt  itsklf  is  Nature." — S 


FRUIT  GROWING  FOR  MARKET. 
One  of   the  largest  and  best  of   all   our  metropolitan  fruit 
gardens  is  that  of  Mr.  F.  Dancer,  at  Chiswick — an  establish- 
ment in  which  some  of  the  finest  of  all  the  hardy  fruits  sent  to 
the  London  markets  are  grown.     Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums 
are  specialities  here,  leaving  out  of  the  question  an  under- 
growth   of   Strawberries,   Gooseberries,  and  Currants,    fruit 
from  which  is  sent  by  the  ton  to  Covent  Gai'den  during  the 
eai-ly  summer  months.     It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  grow 
Apples  and  Pears  as  standards  or  orchard  trees,  but  this  plan 
is  now  being  superseded  by  bush  trees,  which  are  found  to 
produce  fruit  of    finer  quality  than  standards,  and  they  are 
also  moi'e  under  the  control  of  the  cultivator,  inasmuch  as  they 
can  be  either  manured  or  root-pruned  as  circumstances  may 
require,  and  top-pruning  is  likewise  greatly  simplified,  while, 
in  certain  cases,  it  is  rendered  wholly  unnecessary  owing  to 
the  dwarfing  and  fruit-producing  influence  induced  by  the  true 
Paradise  stock,  which  Mr.  Dancer  almost  exclusively  employs  for 
Apples,  just  as  the  Quince  is  generallyand  very  successfully  used 
^vfor  Pears.     The  scions  are  worked  near  the  collar  of  the  stock, 
'  or  just  sufficiently  high  above  the  roots  to  keep  the  base  of  the 
graft  above  the  soil  when  planted.     Were  this  not  the  case,  it 
would  throw  out  roots  above  the  junction  of  stock  and  scion, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would  nullify  the  influence  of  the 
dwarfing  power  of  the  stock.     Many  of  the  finest  and  most 
prolific  of   our  Apples,   Pears,  and   Plums  are   grafted  here 
every  spring,  so  that  quantities  of  vigorous  young  trees  are 
always  in  readiness  to  re-place  old  or  second-rate  varieties.    As 
has  been  already  observed,  all  the  old  orchard  trees,  most  of 
which  were   worked  on  free  stocks,  are  being  discarded  in 
favour  of  bush  specimens  on  stocks,  the  influence  of  which  is 
well  known.    The  stocks  used  for  Plums  are  the  Muscle,  Myi-o- 
balan,  and  Brompton  or  free  stock ;  but  the  influence  of  these 
on  such  tender  varieties  as  the  Prince  of  Wales,  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  prolific  of  all  market  Plums,  is  very  imper- 
fectly understood.     Mr.  Dancer  grows  this  variety  by  the  ton, 
and  annually  sustains  loss  through  a  large  proportion  of  the 
trees  dying  off,  an  occurrence  not  easily  explained,  although 
some   attribute   it   to    the  influence   of    severe  frosts,  while 
others    maintain   that    it   is    owing   to   an   imperfect    union 
with    the    stock.      Other    Plums    largely    grown    here     are 
Prince  Eugelbert,  of  which  variety  a  plantation  of  upright, 
vigorous     young     trees,    has    produced    about    20     tons    of 
fine   fruit    this    season.      Poupart's  Plum — or  Purple   Gage, 
as  it  is    sometimes  called— is   also  largely  grown,  the   fruit 
being  about  the  size  of  a  Greengage,  and  similar  in  flavour. 
The  tree  is  a  good  grower,  and  a  prolific  bearer — indeed,  Mr. 
Dancer's  trees   were   literally  fountains   of    fruit    this  year. 
Another  excellent  market  Plum  is  Pershore,  a  yellow  variety, 
raised  from  the  White  Egg  Plum,  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  for 
culinary  pui'poses,  and  a  variety  that  yields  wonderful  crops. 
One  of   Mr.  Dancer's  favourite  Plums,  however,  is  Belle  do 
Septembre,  a  large  oblong  red  Plum,  of  clean  upright  habit  of 
growth,   and   a  prolific   bearer.     This   variety,   and  Autumn 
Compote,  another  excellent  red   sort,   are  valuable    culinary 
kinds,  and  also  useful  for  making  jellies  or  jams.     The  last- 
named  kind  is  a  favourite  among  the  fruit  salesmen  in  the 
London  markets,  who  call  it  the  Late  Victoria,  which  variety  it 
somewhat  resembles,  but  it  is  even  more  prolific  and  valuable. 
Other  good  standard  varieties  are  Pond's  Seedling,  Greengage, 
and,  last,  but  not  least,  Mitchelson's  Plum,  an  excellent  kind 
for  compotes  or  jellies,  and  one  of   which   Mr.  Dancer  has 
upwards  of  a  1,000  fine  young  trees.     This  is  a  reddish-purple 
fruit  of  medium  size,  and  yields  immense  crops.     Many  other 
kinds   are   grown,  but  the  above  are   those  grown  for  the 
main  crops,  and  all  of   superior  excellence  as  market  fruits. 
Growers    who   pm  their  faith  to  the  old  orchard  system  of 
Apple-growing,  and  who  smile  at  the  mention  of  Paradise  and 
bush  trees  would  do  well  to  visit  Mr.  Dancer's  grounds.     Bush 


trees  are  not  necessarily  toy  trees  or  puny  little  pyramids, 
perfect  in  shape  but  unfruitful,  as  some  cultivators  have  found 
them  to  be.  The  kinds  grown  here  are  Stirling  Castle, 
evidently  a  seedling  from  the  Hawthornden.  Its  fruit  is 
perfectly  shaped  and  clean,  and  averages  3  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  clear  golden-yellow  skin  when  ripe.  Some  bush  trees 
of  this  variety  on  the  Paradise  stock,  three  to  four  years  from 
the  graft,  are  now  bearing  upwards  of  a  bushel  of  fine  fruits 
each.  A  quarter  of  Small's  Admu-able,  another  excellent 
culinary  Apple,  was  very  heavily  cropped  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  and  as  a  variety  for  market  it  deserves  to  be  largely 
grown,  as  much  for  its  fine  quality  and  appearance  as  for  its 
prolific  habit.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  an  excellent  variety, 
which,  like  the  old  Blenheim  Orange,  is  good  either  for 
dessert  or  culinary  purposes,  is  much  grown,  the  fruit 
being  of  large  size,  nearly  equalling  in  this  i-espect  the 
last-named  variety,  and  very  highly  coloured.  We  noted  some 
trees  of  this  bearing  heavy  crops  ;  and  a  plantation  of  about  400 
young  trees  on  the  Paradise  stock,  three  years  from  the  graft, 
are  fruiting  well,  the  fruit  itself  being  exceptionally  large 
and  highly  coloured.  Another  variety  grown  extensively, 
is  Warner's  King,  a  noble  culinary  Apple,  some  of  the  fruits 
on  young  grafted  trees  weighing  over  1  lb.  each.  Reinette 
de  Caux,  Dutch  Mignonue,  New  Hawthornden,  and  that  excel- 
lent kitchen  Apple  Lord  Suffield,  are  also  bearing  heavy 
crops  of  fine  fruit.  "  Quantity  and  quality  "  is  the  maxim  of  all 
who  grow  good  fruit  for  the  market ;  and  here  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  thousands  of  bushels  of  Apples,  of  the  best 
quality  that  our  climate  and  good  culture  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, are  sent  every  year  to  Covent  Garden  from  Mr.  Dancer's 
plantations  at  Chiswick.  The  Apple  is  the  finest  and  most 
generally  useful  of  all  our  hardy  fruits,  and  one  or  more  of  the 
above  varieties  should  find  a  place  in  every  little  cottage  garden 
in  the  country.  A  national  fruit  garden  is  too  much  to  hope  for 
at  present,  but  if  country  landowners  would  instruct  their  gar- 
deners to  graft  and  distriljute  the  finer  varieties  of  Apples  among 
the  cottagers  on  their  estates,  a  vast  amount  of  real  and  lasting 
good  would  be  done.  The  example  would  soon  be  followed,  and 
the  result  would  be  the  production  of  large  quantities  of  fine 
and  wholesome  fruit,  which  would  be  a  gain  to  the  country  of 
so  much  food,  and  that  of  the  most  healthful  description.  We 
found  at  Mr.  Dancer's  some  of  the  finest  and  most  vigorous 
bush  or  pyramid  Pears  on  the  Quince  stock  we  have  yet  seen, and 
in  nearly  every  case  the  trees  were  heavily  laden  with  splendid 
fruit.  Among  the  varieties  grown  we  noted  Beurre  Hardy,  a 
clean  and  shapely  tree,  and  a  good  cropping  variety  grown 
on  this  system ;  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  one  of  the  finest-flavoured 
of  all  Pears,  is  also  very  prolific ;  together  with  Marie  Louise, 
Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  Huyshe's  Victoria,  and  other  new  varie- 
ties ;  Souvenir  du  Congres,  a  new  and  excellent  fruit,  raised 
as  a  seedling  from  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  (Bartlett),  does 
well  here ;  and  Mr.  Dancer  showed  us  a  bushel  or  two  of  large 
highly-coloured  fruit  produced  by  his  young  grafted  bush 
trees.  These  fruits  averaged  about  two  to  the  pound,  and 
possessed  a  most  delicious  flavour,  resembling,  in  the  latter 
respect,  its  parent ;  but  the  fruit  is  larger,  more  irregularly 
shaped,  and  of  a  more  delicate  aromatic  flavour,  without  the 
bitterness  at  the  core  so  characteristic  of  Williams's  Bon  Chretien. 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  a  very  distinct  Pear,  of  free-growing 
habit,  and  one  which  bears  cutting  in  well,  is  here  very  produc- 
tive, the  fruit  being  large  and  highly  coloured.  _  This  is  one  of 
our  handsomest  dessert  Pears,  and  its  flavour  is  very  delicate 
and  distinct  from  that  of  any  other  Pear  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  The  following  list  comprises  Mr.  Dancer's  best 
Pears  for  market  purposes,  viz.  :— Williams's  Bon  Chretien, 
Souvenu-  du  Congres,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Doyenne  du 
Cornice,  Madame  Treyve,  Marie  Louise,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle, 
Beurre  d'Assomption,  Mareohal  de  la  Cour,  and  Durandeau. 
Beurre  d'Assomption  is  an  excellent  fruit,  and,  like  Souvenir 
du  Congres  is  a  seedling  from  Williams's  Bon  Chretien. 
Other  varieties  grown  here  consist  of  the  excellent  but 
little-known  Beurre  Superfin,  BevuTe  Clairgeau,  Beurre 
d'Amanlis,  Bishop's  Thumb,  Hessle,  and,  for  early  fruit, 
the  little  Citron  des  Carmes.  In  looking  over  Mr.  Dancer's 
plantation  one  cannot  help  remarking  the  vigorous 
freshness  and  productiveness  of  the  little  bush  trees, 
both  of   Apples   and  Pears,  this  being,   in  part,   owing  to 
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the  deep  well-worked  soil  in  which  they  are  planted,  and 
partly,  doubtless,  to  the  shelter  which  the  long  rows  of  so  low- 
growing  trees  afford  each  other.  One  scarcely  expects  to  see 
luxuriant  growth  and  extraordinary  crops  of  fine  fruit  together 
on  the  same  trees,  and  yet  such  is  undoubtedly  the  case  here. 
No  doubt  many  fruit  growers  obtain  good  crops  for  a  few 
years  by  starving  the  trees  at  the  root,  but  Mr.  Dancer 
evidently  prefers  a  good  well-tilled  soil,  and  substantial  root- 
food  in  the  shape  of  "  leather  dust"  and  farm-yard  manure  ;  and, 
it  may  be  asked,  what  is  leather  dust  ?  Well,  it  simply  consists  of 
leather  refuse  mixed  with  quicklime  and  turned  over  until  the 
whole  is  decomposed,  and,  judging  by  the  results  obtained 
from  the  trees  now  under  notice,  it  forms  a  lasting  and  valu- 
able dressing  for  fruit  trees;  but  it  is  one  which,  we  are 
afraid,  will  be  found  somewhat  difficult  to  procure  in  places  far 
removed  from  towns.  F.  W.  B. 


ALPINE  PINKS. 
These  are  a  numerous  and  brilliant  race  of  flowers.  Our 
pretty  Maiden  Pink  and  the  Cheddar  Pink  are  native  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  number  of  kinds  which  inhabit  the 
rocks,  hills,  and  highest  pastures  of  the  Alps.  From  the  more 
southern  rock-haunting  species  we  obtain  our  beautiful  races 
of  Carnations,  Pinks,  &c.  A  good  many  of  the  species  are 
heath,  dry  meadow,  or  maritime  Alps  plants,  or  shore  plants, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  Fringed  Pink  (D.  superbus) ;  and,  in 
consequence,  so  far  as  our  climate  is  concerned,  they  are 
almost  at  home  in  lowland  gardens.  But  some,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  among  the  very  highest  Alpine  plants,  as,  for 
example,  the  Glacier  Pink  and  the  Alpine  Pink.  With  a  very 
dwarf-tufted  habit,  they  have  flowers  as  beautiful  and  profuse 
as  the  Gentians  or  Primroses.  Indeed,  for  a  display  of  hand- 
some and  brilliant  flowers,  or  dwarf-tufted  plants,  no  plants 
equal  the  Alpine  Pinks  when  seen  in  vigorous  tufts  on  Mont 
Cenis,  or  other  high  mountains  which  they  inhabit.  For- 
tunately, they  show  all  this  beauty  in  our  gardens  under 
simple  culture.  They  thrive  in  sandy  or  gritty  loam,  moist, 
and  in  a  fully  exposed  position.  If  planted  in  borders,  they 
should  be  surrounded  by  half-plunged  pieces  of  broken  rock  to 
protect  them.  Alpine  Pinks  suffer  from  two  evils  in  our 
gardens ;  they  are  very  liable  to  degenerate  from  seed  when 
that  seed  is  gathered  where  great  numbers  of  different  species 
are  grown  together.  They  are  also  in  some  districts  extremely 
liable  to  perish  from  wireworm.  Therefore,  the  usual  means 
should  be  taken  to  destroy  this  pest.  V. 


ROSE  BEAUTY  OF  GLAZENWOOD. 

Mr.  \yooDTiiottPE's  new  Japan  Eose  Beauty  of  Glazenwood,  will 
be,  without  doubt,  the  most  striking  novelty  introduced  for 
many  years.  A  Rose  of  golden-yellow,  striped  and  flaked  with 
scarlet  or  vermilion,  sounds  like  a  dream  or  a  fairy  tale.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  a  reality,  attested  by  Mr.  Smith's  brilliant  plate 
in  the  "  Floral  Magazine,"  in  which  Mr.  Woodthorpe  considers 
full  justice  is  not  done  to  the  richness  of  colouring  of  the  Eose 
itself.  When  I  was  in  Essex,  in  July,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  fine  healthy  trees  of  this  remarkable  Eose,  but  I  was  a 
little  too  late  for  the  flowers.  Some  blooms  had  just  been  sent 
to  Mr.  Smith  for  making  his  illustration,  which  may  have  been 
seen  already  by  some  of  your  readers.  I  am  glad  to  testify  to 
the  very  vigorous  growth  and  hardy  character  of  this  Eose. 
The  heads  of  standards  of  it  consist  of  long  graceful  shoots 
from  4  to  6  feet  in  length,  which  were  last  winter  perfectly 
uninjured  even  to  the  tips,  though  quite  unprotected.  Beauty 
of  Glazenwood  is  a  summer-blooming  variety,  and  will  make 
a  beautiful  climber  or  an  equally  fine  standard,  flowering,  as  it 
does,  from  every  eye  on  its  long  pendulous  shoots.  Mr. 
Woodtliorpc  describes  it  as  strikingly  lovely  in  the  bud  state. 
It  is  like  M.idame  Falcot  in  its  yellow  ground,  while  the 
vermilion  flakes  and  stripes  on  the  petals  resemble  "the 
colouration  of  a  Tulip,"  and  it  has  also  a  delicate  fragrance. 
It  will  certainly  prove  an  important  and  charming  addition  to 
our  already  rich  array  of  Roses,  and  be  most  valuable  in  hybri- 
disation, on  account  of  its  peculiar  colouring  and  distinctness. 
Torquay.  Henky  Curtis. 


NOTES    OP   THE   WEEK. 

Dr.  J.  T.  BoswELL  Syme,  has  sent  us  a  specimen  of  excellent 

Figs  grown  at  Balmnto,  in  Fifeshire.  "Figs  ripen"  he  remarks 
"  annually  at  Balmnto  without  other  protection  than  that  afforded  by  a 
south  wall."  Balmuto  House  is  three  miles  from  the  sea,  as  the  crow 
flies,  and  350  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  the  last  census  shows  that 

there  are  5,715  masters  and  men  engaged  in  market  gardening. 
The  receipts  are  stated  to  amount  to  £589,428  in  round  numbers  j  and , 
amongst  the  items  of  expenditure,  £65,125  is  set  down  for  manure . 
The  property  and  working  stock  are  valued  at  £1-33,018. 

We   noticed   lately   some     nnuanally   ugly    standard   Roses 

festooned  with  Convolvulus  major  in  a  garden  at  Turnham  Green.  IE 
standard  Roses  are  still  to  be  grown  in  our  gardens  it  is  well  to  veil 
their  awkwardness  by  some  graceful  climbing  plant  that  will  not 
exhaust  the  ground. 

Mk.  Henky  Ormson  has  erected  over  one  of  his  offices"  at  the 

entrance  of  the  Stanley  Works,  Chelsea,  a  very  elegant  house-top 
conservatory,  which  may  be  seen  with  advantage,  by  those  interested 
in  roof  winter  gardens.  It  is  the  most  graceful  in  design  of  any  of 
its  class  about  London. 

Mr.  Charles  Baltet,  writing  in  the  "  Bulletin  d'Arboricul- 

ture,"  states  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Pear  Beurre  Pere  is  the  same  as 
the  older  and  well-known  Beurre  Bretonneau ;  also,  that  the  habit, 
the  wood,  the  leaves,  and  the  buds  of  the  specimens  of  Brockworth 
Park  he  has  been  supplied  with  announce  it  to  be  the  same  as  Bonne 
d'Ezee. 

We  have  received,  during  the  past  week,  Mr.  George  Such's 

list  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Orchids,  Ferns,  Palms,  &c.,  pub- 
lished by  him  at  South  Amboy,  New  Jersey ;  the  beauty  of  the 
typography,  quality  and  tone  of  paper,  &c.,  are  of  remarkable 
excellence.  Jlr.  Taplin,  formerly  superintendent  at  Chatsworth,  has 
had  charge  of  Mr.  Such's  collection  for  some  years  past,  and  has 
made  the  collection  the  fullest  and  best  grown  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Vineries  at  Clovenfords  are  just  now  well  worth  a  visit,  a 

house  of  Lady  Downes,  200  feet  long,  and  a  similar  house  of  Black 
Alicante  and  Gros  Colman,  affording  examples  of  unusually  good 
culture.  The  clusters  of  the  last-named  variety  average  fully  2  lbs. 
each,  and  the  weight  of  fruit  in  the  house  of  Black  Alicante  and  Gros 
Colman  is  computed  to  be  3,000  lbs.,  or  considerably  more  than  a  ton, 
and  the  house  of  Lady  Downea  must  contain  nearly  as  large  an 
amount  of  fruit. 

The  Rev.  George  Meares  Drought,  writing  from  Ireland  to 

the  "Times,"  says  : — "  For  three  years  I  have  lived  in  a  town,  and 
during  that  time  my  sitting-room  has  been  free  from  flies,  three  or 
four  only  walking  about  my  breakfast-table,  while  all  my  neighbours' 
rooms  were  crowded.  I  often  congratulated  myself  on  my  escape, 
but  never  knew  the  reason  of  it  until  two  days  ago.  I  then  had 
occasion  to  move  my  goods  to  another  house,  while  I  remained  on  for 
two  days  longer.  Among  other  things  moved  were  two  boxes  of 
Geraniums  and  Calceolarias,  which  stood  in  my  window,  the  windows 
being  always  open  to  the  full  extent,  top  and  bottom.  The  boxes 
were  not  gone  half-an-hout  before  my  room  was  as  full  of  flies  as  those 
around  me.  This,  to  me,  is  a  new  discovery,  and  perhaps  it  may 
serve  to  encourage  others  in  that  which  is  always  a  source  of  pleasure, 
and  which  now  proves  also  to  be  a  source  of  comfort,  viz.,  window 
gardening." 

The   Cryptogamic    Society  of   Scotland   will   hold   its    fir-st 

annual  conference  at  Perth,  on  September  29  and  30,  and  October  1. 
The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  meeting: — -Wednesday, 
September  29,  field  excursions  to  Moncreiffe,  Dapplin,  and  Scone. 
Thursday,  September  30  (1)  arrangement  and  examination  of 
specimens  ;  (2)  business  meeting  (reading  of  papers  and  communi. 
cations,  &c.)  ;  (3)  Fungus  dinner.  Friday,  October  1,  show  of 
Fungi  and  other  Cryptogamic  plants  in  the  City  Ilall,  Perth.  All 
Fungi,  &c.,  intended  for  exhibition,  must  be  delivered  (addressed  to 
the  care  of  the  "Keeper  of  the  City  Hall,  Perth  ")  not  later  than 
10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  September  30.  Ferns,  in  pots,  must  be  de- 
livered between  8  and  10  a.m.  on  Friday,  October  1.  Botanists 
(especially  in  distant  localities),  who  purpose  attending  the  confer, 
cnce,  are  requested  to  give  early  intimation  of  their  intention,  in 
order  to  facilitate  arrangements.  Further  information  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  general  secretary,  Dr.  Buchanan 
White,  Rannoch,  Perthshire  ;  or  the  local  secretary,  Mr.  J.  Young, 
Tay  Street,  Perth. 

Beautiful  blooms  of  Betteridge's  new  Asters  have  been  sent 

to  us  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  of  High  Holborn.  They  belong  to  the 
German  or  Quilled  section.  One,  named  Purple  Prince,  has  very  largo 
finely-formed,  deep  purple  blooms,  3  inches  in  diameter ;  and  Queen 
of  Novelties  has  rosy  flowers  with  a  clear  white  centre,  similar  to 
that  which  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  flat-petalled  varieties. 
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COOL  ORCHIDS  AT  CLOVENFORDS. 
Although  the  system  of  growing  many  of  the  New  Woi-ld 
Orchids  in  a  cool  temperature  is  now  adopted  in  most  gardens, 
the  most  sanguine  advocate  of  cool  treatment  would  hesitate 
to  recommend  the  Old  World  Aerides  and  Vandas  to  be  grown 
in  that  way.  We  did  not  expect  to  see  Vandas  and  upland 
Odontoglots,  Aerides  from  the  warm  valleys  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  or  the  Phillipines,  and  the  cool  air  and  moisture- 
loving  Alpine  Masdevallias  associated  together  in  cultivation ; 
and  as  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  scattered  over  the  earth's 
surface  in  different  localities,  and  in  atmospheres  and  tempera- 
tures widely  dissimilar,  it  certainly  seems  reasonable  that  they 
should  require  different  management  with  us  in  England ;  but 
the  fact  is,  Orchids  are  not  the  exclusive  plants  one  would 
imagine  them  to  be  from  their  geographical  distribution,  and 
Mr.  Thomson's  Orchid-house,  at  Clovenfords,  furnishes 
ample  proof  that,  however  convenient  separate  houses  may  be 
for  cool  and  warm  Orchids,  theyare  by  no  means  absolutely 
necessary  ;  therefore  those  who  have  not  such  accommodation 
should  not  be  deterred  fi'om  at- 
tempting their  cultivation.  We 
find  tropical  and  hardy  British  or 
North  American  Ferns  growing 
well  in  the  same  house  side  by 
side  ;  and  why  should  not  Orchids 
be  treated  in  a  similar  manner  ? 
The  fact  is,  do  what  we  will,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  give  each 
plant  in  our  gardens  the  natural 
conditions  tinder  which  it  grows 
in  a  wild  state;  and,  even  if  this 
were  possible,  it  would  at  times  be 
far  from  desirable.  The  Orchid- 
house  at  Clovenfoi'ds  is  a  small 
lean-to  structure  with  a  southern 
aspect,yet  the  only  shading  material 
employed  is  a  slight  coat  of  blue- 
wash  brushed  over  the  glass  out- 
side. The  house  is  heated  in  the 
ordinary  way  with  hot-water  pipes ; 
and,  in  order  to  secure  an  ample 
supply  of  moisture,  Mr.  Thomson 
adopts  a  simple  plan,  i.e.,  covering 
the  pipes  with  a  coat  of  Sphagnum 
Moss,  which  is  kept  constantly 
moist  by  occasional  sprinklings ; 
this  is  an  excellent  evaporator,  far 
more  efficient  than  troughs  placed 
on  the  pipes.  Very  little  fire  heat 
is  used  in  summer,  and  Mr.  Thom- 
son states  that  the  thermometer 
frequently  falls  to  40°  dui'ing  the 
coldest  weather  in  winter,  although 
the  average  winter  temperature  is  45°.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  not  a  little  surprising  to  find  Vanda 
snavis  making  most  vigorous  growth  after  having  been 
wintered  in  so  low  a  temperature,  but  such  is  the  fait ;  and 
one  plant,  of  an  exceptionally  fine  variety,  thus  treated,  pro- 
duced a  spike  on  which  were  nineteen  great  waxy  flowers, 
which  were  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  last  spring.  It  is 
instructive  to  notice  the  great  breadth  and  substance  acquired 
by  the  foliage  of  these  plants  since  they  have  been  subjected 
to  this— for  East  Indian  Orchids — exceptionally  cool  tempera- 
ture. At  the  time  of  our  visit  a  plant  of  Aerides  nobile  bore 
a  fine  drooping  spike  of  fragrant  blossoms,  and  other  Aerides 
and  Vandas  exhibited  the  most  luxuriant  health,  the  leaves 
being  remarkable  both  for  size  and  substance.  Vanda  coerulea 
was  flowering  along  with  Odontoglossum  Alexandra;  and 
Oucidium  Krameri.  Among  the  Lady's-slippers  we  found 
examples  of  C.  Harrissianum,  C.  insigne  and  C.  villosum,  three 
of  the  freest  flowering  plants  in  the  genus,  together  with  C. 
hirsutissimum,  C.  barbatum,  C.  Hookeri,  and  the  long-tailed  C. 
caudatum.  Most  of  thebest  Cattleyas  and  La3lias  are  also  grown 
in  the  cool  way  described,  together  with  Lycastes,  Masdeval- 
lias, Ccelogynes,  Disa  grandiflora,  Pleiones,  Trichopilia  suavis, 


deciduous  Calanthes,  the  pretty  little  white-flowered  Odonto- 
glossum pulchellum,  and  many  others.  The  great  secret  of 
Orchid  growing  in  a  cool  temperature  is  to  keep  the  atmo- 
sphere nearly  at  saturation  point ;  and  in  sharp,  frosty  weather 
this  is  especially  desirable,  otherwise  the  leaves  become  dried 
up  and  shrivelled,  and  the  plants  get  thereby  much  weakened. 
If  this  fact  is  borne  in  mind  there  are  but  few  plants,  if  we 
except  Phala3nopsids,  that  may  not  be  grown  in  the  manner 
above  described ;  indeed,  Mr.  Thomson's  experience  in  Orchid 
growing  proves  what  we  have  repeatedly  urged,  viz.,  that 
Orchids  may  be  well  grown  in  any  moderately -heated  struc- 
ture, and  quite  as  economically,  both  as  regards  first  cost  and 
after-management,  as  Ferns  and  other  stove  plants. 

F.  W.  BUREIDGE. 


Knight's  Star  Lilies,  or  varieties  oE  Hippeastrum  v'.ttatum. 


THE    KNIGHT'S    STAR   LILY. 

(llIPPEASTRUM   VITIATUM.) 

This  showy  warm  greenhouse,  or  rather  stove,  plant  is  one  of 
many  beautiful  South  American  or  West  Indian  bulbs  nearly 
allied  to  Amaryllis,  and  very  valuable  for  decorative  purposes, 
especially  as  they  may  be  forced 
into  fiower  in  succession,  like  Hya- 
cinths, at  almost  any  season  of 
the  year.  There  are  several  other 
species  of  Hippeastrum  in  cultiva- 
tion, the  most  distinct  of  which  is 
H.  aulicum,  eqnestro,  and  pardinum, 
the  last  being  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction,  and  one  which, 
of  late  years,  has  been  extensively 
used  by  cultivators  for  crossing 
with  varieties  of  H.  aulicum,  the 
result  being  a  race  of  very  fine- 
flowered  hybrids,  the  colours  of 
which  vary  from  pure  white  through 
all  the  shades  of  rose,  rosy-crimson, 
maroon,  and  deep  velvety  maroon- 
crimson,  some  of  the  forms  being 
richly  mottled,  striped,  or  barred 
with  a  deeper  colour.  This  plant,  of 
which  two  or  three  forms  are  i-epre- 
sented  in  our  engraving,  has  long 
been  known  in  gardens  ;  and, 
although  seedlings  vary  much  in 
size  of  flower  and  colour,  the  pro- 
geny of  this  plant  may  at  once  bo 
recognised  by  a  vivid  white  stripe 
down  the  centre  of  each  petal,  which 
gives  a  stellate  appearance  to  the 
flowers.  One  of  the  most  distinct 
and  pretty  of  all  the  forms  of  H. 
vittatum,  however,  is  that  named 
H.  vittatum  Harrisoniaj,  a  kind 
introduced  from  Lima  a  year  or  two 
ago,  by  Mr.  W.  Bull.  It  has  a  stout  glaucous-green  scape, 
bearing  a  two-valvcd  spatlie,  from  which  issue  several  (about 
five)  pedicellate  flowers,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  long 
naiTow  tubes,  fully  3i-  inches  in  length,  the  segments  of  which 
are  slightly  spreading  at  the  tip,  opaque  waxy-white,  and 
marked  on  each  of  the  six  segments  with  two  broad  deep 
crimson  lines,  running  a  considerable  distance  down  the  tube. 
Messrs.  Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  are  also  noted  for  the  fine  varieties 
which  they  possess  of  H.  vittatum.  As  regards  culture,  little 
need  be  said.  The  bulbs  should  be  potted  in  rich  sandy  soil, 
and  the  pots  should  be  well  drained,  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
plants  being  copiously  watered  when  making  their  growth, 
without  any  danger  of  the  soil  becoming  stagnant.  After 
potting,  the  'oulbs  should  be  placed  in  a  moderately  warm 
pit  or  frame,  giving  air  freely,  until  the  flower-spikes  make 
their  appearance  (which  they  do  sooner  or  later,  according  to 
the  vigour  or  ripeness  of  the  bulbs)  ;  after  that  they  may  be 
removed  to  their  blooming  quarters  in  the  conservatory  or 
warm  green-house.  Hippeastrums  produce  their  flower-spikes 
just  before  the  young  foliage  makes  its  appearance,  and,  by  the 
time  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  is  over,  the  young  leaves  will  be 
about  half  grown.    It  is,  therefore  advisable  to  return  the 
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plants  to  an  airy  pit  or  frame  until  their  growth  is  completed, 
for  the  nest  season's  flovrering  depends  entirely  on  the  full  and 
healthy  development  of  the  foliage.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  common 
practice  to  see  both  Amaryllises  and  Hippeastrums  thrown 
under  stages  or  potting  benches,  and  left  there  until  they  are 
again  wanted  for  starting  into  bloom.  Where  this  is  pursued 
it  need  not,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  the  flower- 
spikes  are  puny  and  the  blooms  themselves  wanting  in  sub- 
stance and  colour.  By  re-potting  and  starting  bulbs  of  these 
Hippeastrums  into  growth,  in  succession,  few  plants  of  a 
decorative  character  are  more  useful  or  ornamental,  their 
stately  flower-spilies  having  a  strikingly  beautiful  appearance 
when  ranged  in  large  drawing-room  vases  along  with  the 
sword-shaped  leaves  of  the  common  Yellow  Flag  of  our  river 
blinks.  These  are  readily  obtained  during  the  summer  months, 
and  so  nearly  resemble  the  leaves  of  the  Hippeastrum  that 
only  a  close  observer  would  detect  the  difference,  and  thus  the 
flowers  look  as  if  associated  with  their  own  foliage,  which,  for 
reasons  already  stated,  they  could  not  be.  F.  W.  B. 


THE  FANCY  PELAEGONIUM. 
ALTnouGH  so  much  has  been  wi-itten  respecting  the  cultivation 
of  this,  most  useful  decorative  plant,  it  is  seldom  seen  in 
anything  like  the  perfection  of  which,  when  properly  culti- 
vated, it  is  capable  ;  and  yet,  attention  to  a  few  simple  rules  is 
■ill  that  is  requisite  to  produce  satisfactory  results.  I  purpose, 
in  this  paper,  to  treat,  firstly,  of  its  capabilities  as  a  snljjectfor 
house,  conservatory,  and  table  use,  in  small  4-inch  pots ;  and, 
secondly,  of  its  fitness  for  the  exhibition  tent  In  order  to  have 
small  plants  in  perfection,  they  require  treatment  diiSerent,  in 
many  respects,  from  that  accorded  to  large  specimens.  The 
principal  thing  is  to  select  kinds  possessing  a  free,-  robust 
habit  of  growth,  and  with  great  freedom  of  bloom,  rather  than 
florists'  varieties.  As  small  decorative  plants,  the  kinds  which 
I  have  proved  from  experience  to  be  the  best  are  the  following, 
viz. : — IDelicatura,  Princess  Marie  (a  very  old  sort  of  Gaine's), 
Ellen  Beck,  Lucy,  Marionette,  Celestial,  andBffle  Deans.  The 
above-named  varieties  are  all  free,  robust  growers,  and  most 
profuse  bloomers.  Presuming  the  stock  is  bought  from  a 
nurseryman,  the  best  way  of  commencing  is  as  follows  :— As 
soon  as  the  plants  .are  received,  which  should  not  be  later  than 
the  end  of  September,  examine  the  roots,  and,  if  pot-bound  or 
moderately  well  rooted,  re-pot  at  once  into  the  blooming  pot — 
a  48-sized  one — well  drained  with  about  an  inch  of  broken  pot- 
sherds. The  compost  best  suited  for  them  is  good  fibrous 
loam,  a  small  quantity  of  peat  or  leaf  soil,  decayed  manure, 
.and  a  liberal  allowance  of  good  silver  sand.  When  potting, 
press  the  soil  as  firm  as  possible,  a  rule  which  applies  with  equal 
force  to  all  classes  of  Pelargoniums.  Place  the  newly-potted 
plants  in  a  light  house  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  ;  do  not, 
on  any  account,  shade  them,  and  keep  the  hot-water  pipes 
warm  at  night,  and,  in  fact,  throughout  the  autumn  and 
winter.  This  class  of  Pelargoniums  will  not  thrive  without 
C re-heat;  give  as  much  top  ventilation  as  the  state  of  the 
weather  will  admit,  but  do  not  open  the  side  ventilators  except 
when  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  down  an  unusually  high 
tcmpcr.ature  or  to  thoroughly  dry  the  house  in  winter.  Few 
plants  are  injured  more  by  injudicious  ventilation  than  fancy 
Pelargoniums;  indeed,  it  is  through  this  cause,  and  to  careless 
watering,  that  most  of  the  failures  in  cultivating  them  occur; 
therefore,  it  possible,  never  ventilate  at  the  sides  of  the  house 
in  winter.  With  regard  to  the  watering  after  potting,  if  the 
soil  is  moder.ately  moist  (and  it  should  never  be  used  in  a  dry 
state)  allow  a  day  to  elapse  before  giving  the  first  soaking  of 
water,  which  should  be  given  with  a  rosed-pot,  and  sufllcient 
in  amount  to  run  through  the  bottoms  of  the  pots  ;  afterwards, 
of  course,  water  individually  witih  a  long-spouted  pot ;  this  will 
avoid  wotting  the  foliage.  Let  one  rule  always  be  adopted  in 
this  operation,  and  that  is,  first  let  the  plant  require  water,  and 
then  give  a  thorough  soaking  ;  nothing  is  worse  than  parti.il 
waterings.  With  regard  to  manure-water  I  do  not  advise  much  ; 
Init  a  weak  solution  of  sheep  dung  and  soot  may  be  given  occa- 
sionally with  advantage  after  the  bloom  buds  are  showing. 
Do  not  allow  the  temperature  of  the  house  to  get  below  -itfi 
at  night,  with  a  rise  of  10°  during  the  day.  After  the  plants 
have  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  potting,  and  have 


made  a  few  joints  of  young  wood,  stop  them,  and  they  will 
immediately  break  strongly.  As  regards  stopping,  be  sure, 
before  doing  so,  that  the  .shoot  is  strong  and  robust,  if  not,  let 
it  remain  until  it  becomes  so ;  nothing  is  gained  by  undue 
haste,  but  loss  often  occurs,  as  a  weakly  shoot  generally  breaks 
badly  ;  by  attention  to  these  seemingly  trivial  matters  success 
will  be  the  result.  The  plants,  being  now  in  very  small  pots, 
every  possible  encoui'agement  must  be  given  them.  Keep  a 
very  keen  lookout  for  greenfly,  and  fumigate  immediately 
it  is  observed;  avoid  overcrowding,  and  keep  the  plants 
thoroughly  clear  of  decayed  leaves,  and  frequently  turned 
round  on  the  stages.  When  the  shoots  have  grown  a  few 
inches  iu  length,  place  a  few  short  sticks  round  the  insides 
of  the  pots,  and  tie  them  out ;  they  will  only  require  sufiicient 
tying  to  make  the  plants  shapely,  and  to  prevent  breakage. 
After  Christmas  the  temperature  may  be  increased  5°  day  and 
night.  Young  plants,  to  flower  well,  must  always  be  kept 
warmer  than  established  specimens.  Let  us  now  suppose  the 
month  of  March  to  have  arrived,  and,  with  the  scorching  sun 
and  drying  winds  usually  prevalent  at  that  season,  great  atten- 
tion will  be  requisite  as  to  watering.  To  obviate  such  an 
incessant  use  of  the  watering  pot  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
an  excellent  plan  is  to  cover  the  stages  with  an  old  mat, 
placing  on  that  about  an  inch  or  two  of  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  and 
setting  the  pots  on  it ;  the  beneflt  derived  from  this  practice 
is  very  great.  Bloom  buds  will  now  be  rapidly  making  their 
appearance,  and,  by  the  middle  of  April  the  plants  should  be  a 
blaze  of  fine  flowers,  useful  for  all  kinds  of  decoration.  When 
in  flower  they  will,  of  course,  require  shade.  I  feel  sure  that 
all  who  follow  out  these  rules,  simple  though  they  be,  will  be 
gratified  with  the  result.  Henry  Bailey. 

Boyal  Nursery,  Feltham. 


Brhodoleia  Championi. — We  have  a  very  fine  large  plant  of 
this  shrub,  15  feet  high  ;  but  it  has  never  yet  flowered.  I  do  not 
recollect  seeing  much  said  about  it  in  garden  periodicals  lately,  or  of 
its  having  been  exhibited.  One  of  your  English  papers  recently  gave 
an  illustration  of  it  as  it  grows  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Hong  Kong, 
where  it  is  said  to  be  "  the  handsomest  of  Hong  Kong  trees."  Our 
plant  has  not  had  any  particular  culture;  on  the  contrary,  it  stands 
among  the  Camellias,  and  receives  precisely  the  same  treatment  aa 
they  do.  Possibly  it  is  kept  too  warm  in  winter.  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  what  treatment  it  requires  to  make  it  flower.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Baines  can  tell  me.  Being  unwilling  to  give  much  space  to  a  plant 
not  disposed  to  bloom,  it  has  not  been  potted  for  three  years. — 
C.  M.  HoVBY,  Boston,  Mass. 

Indian  Crocuses  (Pleiones). — These,  lite  my  Calanthes, 
promise  to  bloom  earlier  this  season  than  usual.  Those  who  do  not 
know  them  should  at  once  make  themselves  acquainted  with  them. 
They  are  lovely  little  Orchids  from  the  north  of  India,  peculiar  in 
habit  but  bearing  very  beautiful  flowers.  The  bulbs  of  some  of  them 
aro  dark  green,  covered  with  little  warts,  and  bear  lance-shaped 
leaves  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  nearly  a  foot  in  length  during 
summer.  They  flower  after  the  loaves  fall  off  in  the  autumn.  The 
blossoms  of  P.  lagenaria  aro  of  a  pale  rose  colour,  the  lip  being 
white,  blotched  with  clear  sulphur-yellow  .and  crimson.  P.  Wallichil 
and  P.  maculata  aro  also  very  handsome,  and  well  worth  growing. 
Most  people  fail  to  grow  these  and  many  other  beautiful  cool 
Orchids  simply  because  they  allow  them  to  get  too  hot  in  summer. 
—J.  M. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Fine  Specimen  of  Ixora  coccinea.— Wd  have  an  Ixora  coccinea  here  6  feet 
in  heifJrht  and  -t  feet  in  diameter,  which  produced  last  June,  about  sixty 
trusses  of  brilliant  scarlet  blossoms,  and  it  is  now  bearing  fifty-three  trusses. 
— W.  R.  Woodman,  Lueimbe  Nuneriea,  Exeter. 

Selaginella  a  Useful  Plant  for  Surfacing  Pots.— In  Mr.  Methven's 
nursery,  Inverleith  Row,  larpe  quantities  of  Selaginella  Kraussiana,  or  Lyco- 
podium  denticulatum,  as  it  is  sometimes  erroneously  called  in  gardens,  ia 
grown  in  shallow  lliit  pans  placed  under  the  stages  and'in  other  out-of-the-way 
places.  This  is  used  for  covering  the  surface  of  the  bare  soil  in  pots  contain- 
ing dinner-table  Palms  and  other  decorative  plants,  and  is  removed  from  the 
pans  to  the  pot  tops  a  day  or  two  before  the  plants  are  used. — B.,  Edinburgh. 

Autumn-flowering  Heaths.— One  of  the  best  of  these  is  Erica  Irbyana,  a 
well-known  and  fine  kmd ;  and  E.  Bowieana  produces  its  droopmg  white  wax- 
like tubular  flowers  so  plentifully  at  this  season  that  I  wonder  it  is  not  more 
generally  grown  in  collections  tlian  it  is.  Another  fine  autumnal  Heatii  is  E. 
Marnockiana,  a  splendid  specimen  of  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Kdinburgh 
Fhow  la^t  week,  and  was  awarded  the  Veitchian  Medal  and  Memorial  Prize  as 
the  best  flowering  jilant  in  the  show.  The  flowers  aro  produced  in  terminal 
clusters,  and  aro  of  a  deep  red  colour  tipped  with  white  and  slightly  gluti- 
nous.— B. 
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FLOWER  GAEDENING  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

Summer  flower  gardening  is,  on  the  whole,  well  carried  out 
here,  although  the  soil  is  scarcely  fitted  for  Alternantheras 
and  other  tender  plants,  while,  the  Rosary  and  terrace  gardens 
are  fully  exposed,  so  that  delicate  or  large-leaved  subjects, 
which  require  shade  and  shelter,  have  to  be  avoided  as  much 
as  possible ;  still  a  few  very  attractive  beds  of  mixed  sub- 
tropical plants  find  a  place  in  the  more  sheltered  portions  of 
the  grounds.  The  centre  of  attraction  here  is  the  ribbon  or 
panel  border  which  surrounds  the  Rosary  and  the  carpet  beds, 
which  alternate  with  the  beds  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  China 
Roses  on  the  slopes.  These  Rose  beds  are  oven  now  gay  with 
flowers,  and  are  bordered  with  Stocks,  Chinese  Pinks,  Migno- 
nette, and  other  showy  and  fragrant  annuals.  The  old  Monthly 
and  crimson  China  Roses  also  do  well  here,  and  have  flowered 
profusely  during  the  past  few  months,  but  we  think  consider- 
able improvement  might  be  made  in  the  beds  here  if  the 
H.  P.  Roses  were  either  grown  on  their  own  roots  or  worked 
near  the  roots  of  the  stock,  so  as  to  allow  of  their  being 
pegged  down  ;  indeed,  this  is  the  best  plan  in  exposed  positions 
generally,  and  there  are  few  plants  better  fitted  for  bedding 
purposes  than  some  of  the  strong  free-flowering  Hybrid 
Perpetual  and  China  Roses  vi'hen  kept  dwarf  by  this  treatment. 
When  shall  wo  have  a  combination  of  Roses,  Lilies,  and  rich 
purple  and  blue  Clematis  in  our  public  gardens  P  To  these 
well-known  and  perfectly  hardy; flowering  plants,  we  might 
add,  Tritoma  Uvaria,  Pampas  Grass,  Hollyhocks,  Yuccas,  more 
especially  the  free-flowering  kinds,  and  other  hardy  perennials. 
The  large  circular  beds  of  Hollyhocks  are  now  very  effective 
on  the  green  slopes,  between  the  terrace  garden  and  the 
Rosary,  and  are  judiciously  edged  with  dark-leaved  foliage 
plants,  and  some  pretty  beds  of  dwarf  Conifers,  and  other 
evergreen  shrubs,  near  the  entrance  corrider,  deserve  atten- 
tion. These  beds  are  planted  with  Retinosporas,  Aucubas, 
Golden  Yews,  Hollies,  IBox,  and  variegated  Enonymus,  and 
show  us  how  attractive  we  might  make  larger  and  more 
permanent  shrubbery  borders  of  this  description,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  variegated  silvery  Negundos,  golden  Catalpas,  silvery- 
leaved  Poplars  and  Willows,  purple  Beech,  and  hundreds  of 
other  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  all  of  which  are  beautiful  in 
themselves,  but  ten  times  more  effective  when  judiciously 
massed  and  contrasted  with  each  other. 

Carpet  Bedding. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  find  the  place  of  honour  occupied  by 
the  display  of  dwarf  foliage  plants,  arranged  in  carpet-like 
devices.  Some  of  these  beds  on  the  terrace  are  very  novel  in 
point  of  design,  each  bed  being  divided  into  three  panels,  and 
in  the  central  and  largest  one  the  form  of  a  butterfly,  with 
out-spread  wings,  is  represented  in  carmine,  purple,  white, 
blue,  and  gold,  on  a  glaucous  green  carpet  of  the  dense- 
growing  Sedum  glaucum.  In  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most 
perfect  of  these  representations  the  body  and  antennas  of  the 
insect  are  planted  with  Alteruanthera  versicolor,  the  blue  eye- 
like spots  on  the  wings  being  represented  by  circular  masses 
of  dwarf  blue  Lobelia,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  white 
Cerastium.  The  ground  colour  of  the  wings  themselves  is 
represented  by  a  carpet  of  the  bright  carmine  Alternanthera 
amocna  speotabilis,  the  other  markings  being  made  with  strips 
and  patches  of  Cerastium,  blue  Lobelia,  orange-coloured 
Alternanthera,  and  other  dwarf-growing  plants.  The  greyish- 
green  carpet  of  Sedum  glaucum  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  line 
of  golden  Mesembryanthemum.  The  end  panels  are  planted 
in  the  centre  with  an  oblong  carbuncle-tinted  block  of  Coleus 
surrounded  by  a  belt  of  Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather  on  a 
square  of  blue  Lobelia,  which  is  again  surrounded  by  a  narrow 
line  of  crimson  Alternanthera,  a  line  or  edging  of  glaucous 
Echeveria  running  round  each  panel.  Another  of  these 
butterfly  designs  was  made  on  a  golden  carpet  of  Pyrethrum 
edged  with  a  line  of  green  Tagetes,  the  butterfly  in  this  case 
being  formed  of  crimson  Alternanthera  with  characteristic 
markings  of  golden  Pyrethrum,  blue  Lobelia,  silvery  Ceras- 
tium, and  other  plants.  In  the  centre  of  the  end  panels  of 
this  bed  is  a  design  like  a  treble  looped  eight  (8)  formed  of 
Alternanthera  with  a  circular  patch  of  blue  Lobelia  in  the 
centre  of  each  loop.  This  shows  well  on  a  soft  creamy-yellow 
carpet  of  the  golden-leaved  Fig  Marigold  surrounded  by  a  line 


or  beading  of  crimson  Alternanthera,  This  arrangement,  like 
the  last,  is  flnished  ofi  neatly  with  an  edging  of  the  glaucous- 
leaved  Echeveria.  Several  beds  of  blue  Violas  and  Pelargo- 
niums, and  some  beds  of  mixed  Mesembryanthemums  and 
other  succulents,  are  well  worth  notice  on  the  terraces  here. 
The  past  season  has  been  a  very  bad  one  for  flowering 
succulents,  such  as  Portulacas  and  Fig  Marigolds,  than 
which  few  plants  are  more  attractive  in  dry  hot  sunny 
weather,  planted  either  on  beds  or  on  dry  banks  on  a 
carpet  of  dwarf  Sedums,  Saxifrages,  Antennaria  tomentosa, 
and  other  carpeting  plants.  The  circular  carpet  beds 
alternating  with  the  oblong  Rose  beds  near  the  Roto 
temple  are  well  worth  notice,  and  one  or  two  of  the  best 
are  here  represented.  The  materials  used  are  white  Ceras- 
tium, green  Tagetes,  crimson  and  carmine  Alternantheras, 
Coleuses  and  blue  Lobelias.  Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather  is  used 
in  some  of  the  beds ;  in  others  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  paler- 
coloured  golden-variegated  Mesembryanthemum,  one  of  the 
best  edging  plants  yet  introduced.  Being  arranged  on  the 
slopes,  these  beds  are  seen  to  excellent  advantage  from  the 
walks  below,  and  the  effect  might  be  considerably  heightened 
another  season  by  planting  the  border  which  surrounds  the 
Rose  temple  with  plants  as  distinct  as  possible  from  thoso 
used  in  the  circular  beds  below.  In  some  cases  this  year 
Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather  is  used  largely  in  the  carpet  beds, 
as  well  as  in  the  borders  behind,  and  then  monotony  in  colour.is 
the  result,  when  both  beds  and  border  are  seen  together  from 
below.  This  season,  Lobelias  have  overgrown  themselves,  and 
the  Alternantheras  have  been  kept  back  by  the  cold  rains  ;  yet, 
altogether,  the  authorities  here  deserve  credit  for  the  neat  and 
dressed  appearance  of  these  carpet  beds,  and  certainly  tlie 
"  butterfly  "  beds  are  by  far  the  most  artistic  in  point  of  design 
of  any  we  have  seen  this  season,  not  even  excepting  the 
excellent  examples  in  Victoria  Park  and  Hyde  Park,  bordering 
on  Park  Lane.  A  very  effective  carpet  bed  here  is  planted 
with  Coleus,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  variegated  or  silvery- 
edged  Pelargonium,  then  a  ring  of  Tagetes  signata  pumila, 
closely  clipped,  the  rest  of  the  bed  being  carpeted  with  the 
dark  purple  Alternanthera  magnifica,  on  which  are  alternate 
triangular  panels  of  blue  Lobelia  and  the  soft  Golden  Fig 
Marigold.  This  bed  is  edged  with  glaucous  Echeveria. 
Another  charming  bed  is  composed  of  a  cross  of  crimson 
Coleus,  and  panels  of  blue  Lobelia,  on  a  dense  carpet  of  Golden 
Mesembryanthemum,  edged  with  Alternanthera  and  glaucous 
Echeveria. 

Bedding  and  Sub-tropieal  Plants. 
Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  and  Verbenas,  have  thriven  well 
hero,  and  form  bright  masses  of  colour  at  the  angles,  and 
along  the  margins  of  the  walks  which  skirt  the  base  of  the 
Rose  mound.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  round  beds 
here  is  planted  with  the  deep  purplish-blue  free-flowering 
Viola  Admiration,  on  a  carpet  of  Lady  Plymouth  Geranium  ;  a 
combination  well  worth  repetition  another  year.  A  very 
brilliant  bed  is  formed  of  three  eccentric  circles  of  the  rich 
purplish-crimson  Iresine  Lindeni,  on  a  dense  carpet  of  Gazania 
splendens  variegata.  This  last-named  plant  forms  a  soft 
bluish-gi-een  or  glaucous  ground  tint,  on  which  its  brilliant 
orange  flowers  contrast  most  effectively  with  the  rich  foliage  of 
the  Iresine.  A  bed  of  a  soft  blue  Viola  and  scarlet-flowered 
Pelargonium  mixed  is  very  effective,  edged  with  the  best  of 
golden-leaved  zonals — Crystal  Palace  Gem.  Blocks  of  Calceo- 
larias have  done  well  here  this  season,  and  are  edged  with 
purple  Iresine,  crimson  Coleus,  or  dark-leaved  Perilla.  Scarlet- 
flowered  zonals,  and  a  close  edging  of  Gnaphalium  tomentosum, 
is  well  worth  notice,  as  is  also  a  bed  of  Centaurea  compacta 
and  crimson  Coleus,  arranged  in  concentric  circles.  A  free- 
flowering  pink  zonal,  like  Amaranthe,  edged  with  the  golden- 
leaved  and  scarlet-flowered  Crystal  Palace  Gem,  is  very  attrac- 
tive, as  also  is  a  bed  formed  entirely  of  Purple  King  Verbena 
and  the  silvery-leaved  Cineraria  maritinia  compacta,  in  con- 
centric rings  ;  while  a  bed  of  a  white-edged  scarlet-flowered 
Pelargonium,  and  circles  of  a  deep  rosy-flowered  Verbena, 
deserve  especial  notice,  although  a  golden-variegated  zonal 
would  have  been  more  attractive  as  a  contrast.  Several 
arrow-head-shaped  beds,  occupying  angles  on  the  turf,  formed 
by  diverging  walks,  strvick  us  as  being  very  softly-coloured 
and  pretty.    One  of  the  best  of  these  consists  of  a  block  of 
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vrhifce-edged  bright  scarlet-flowered  Pelargoniums  and  the  old 
purple  Verbena  venosa  mixed,  the  whole  edged  with  a  golden- 
margiued  Pelargonium,  and  another  of  Madame  Vaucher. 
A  white-flowered  zonal  is  effectively  bordered  by  lines  of  Ager- 
atum  mexicanum  var.  and  the  gold-leaved  Crystal  Palace  Gem. 
Two  large  and  very  beautiful  beds,  at  the  foot  of  the  terrace 
steps,  leading  from  the  palace  to  the  lower  grounds,  are  planted 
in  the  centre  with  a  dark  scarlet-flowered  Pelargoniums ;  then 
comes  a  line  of  Christine,  followed  by  a  white  variegated 
variety,  and  one  of  the  most  perfect  belts  of  blue  Viola  we  have 
seen  this  season  ;  the  whole  margined  with  a  belt  of  the  soft 
golden  Pyrethrum.  A  group  of  sub-tropical  beds  here,  backed 
by  evergreen  shrubs  and  deciduous  trees,  deserves  notice,  two 
semi-circular  beds  of  tall  dark-leaved  Canuas  being  veryeifec- 
tively  bordered  with  lines  of  bright  rose-flowered  Mesembry- 
anthemums,  and  a  dense  row  of  the  glaucous-leaved  Echeveria, 
which  forms  a  most  graceful  object,  being  allowed  to  flower. 
A  large  central  clump  of  dark-foliaged  Castor-oil  plants  are 
efiectively  bordered  with  the  large-leaved  Solanumglutenosum, 
then  a  bright  golden  line  of  Abutilon  variegatum,  followed  by 
a  line  of  the  distinct-looking,  spiny  Herring-bone  Thistle, 
which,  in  its  turn,  is  succeeded  by  a  row  of  dark-leaved 
Mesembryanthemum,  and  a  flowering  edging  of  the  rosette-like 
glaucous  Echevei'ia.  Several  smaller  beds,  planted  with  Sola- 
nums.  Blue  Gum  (Eucalyptus),  Hemp,  and  Wigandias,  and 
edged  with  Echeveria,  added  considerably  to  the  excellent  effect 
of  this  arrangement.  A  mixed  star-shaped  bed  of  dark-leaved 
Cannas  and  variegated  Maize,  was  surrounded  by  clumps  of  a 
nearly  black-leaved  Coleus,  among  which  isolated  plants  of  the 
silvery  Cotyledon  pulverulenta  show  to  excellent  advantage. 
This  is  neatly  edged  by  lines  of  the  golden-margined  Coprosma 
Baueriana  variegata  and  the  purple-tipped  Sedum  calcareum, 
and  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all  the  sub-tropical  beds  here. 
Some  of  the  large  Rhododendron  beds  are  rendered  very 
attractive  by  scarlet  Gladioli,  which  are  just  now  flowering 
freely,  and  show  well  against  the  dark  glossy  foliage  of  its 
evergreens.  E.  W.  B. 


PLOWEE  GARDENING  AT  KEW. 
As  regards  extent,  the  bedding  arrangements  here  will  not  bear 
comparison  with  those  of  the  other  London  gardens;  they  are, 
nevertheless,  very  attractive,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
fined to  the  broad  flower- walk  between  No.  3  museum  and  the 
pond,  and  to  the  partei'res  surrounding  the  large  Palm -house. 
There  is  nothing  strikingly  original  here  this  season,  and  the 
best  arrangements  are  the  succulent  beds  and  the  blocks 
planted  with  Mangle's  Variegated  Pelargonium  and  Verbena 
mixed  together,  by  which  a  novel  and  peculiarly  pleasing  efi'ect 
is  produced.  The  introduction  of  dark-leaved  Cannas,  and 
silvery  Solanums  at  intervals,  down  the  double  line  of  beds 
alongside  the  flower  walk,  helps  to  relieve  the  monotony  which 
is  nearly  always  apparent  in  long  lines  of  beds  of  similar 
patterns,  even  when  the  material  and  mode  of  planting  arc 
varied  as  much  as  possible.  The  large  central  bed  near  the 
pond  is  scarcely  so  clTective  as  usual,  the  best  feature  in  it 
being  its  cai'pot-like  border.  The  ornamental  vases  opposite 
the  Palm-house  are  planted  with  Ivy-leaved  and  scarlet  and 
piink-flowered  Pelargoniums  ;  while,  in  some,  flowering  Mesem- 
bryanthomums  are  introduced  with  excellent  results.  A  pair 
of  round  carpet-beds  between  the  Palm-house  and  the  old 
Victoria  Lily-house  are  planted  with  Alternanthera  magnifica, 
edged  with  belts  of  golden  Pyrethrum  and  glaucous  Echeveria ; 
on  the  central  carpet  of  crimson  Alternanthera  are  four  circles 
of  the  soft,  blue-leaved  creeping  Kleinia,  surrounding  clumps  of 
the  carmine-leaved  Alternanthera  amoena.  The  centre  of  each 
bed  is  occupied  by  a  good  specimen  of  the  White-spined 
Herring-bone  Tliistle,  and  four  plants  of  the  purple-leaved 
'J'i'adcscantia  discolor  serve  as  centre  plants  for  the  smaller 
circles.  Between  these  last-named  beds  ai'c  two  oblong  ones 
planted  with  the  golden  tricolor  Pelargonium  Mrs.  Pollock, 
crimson  Coleus,  and  Iresine  Lindcni,  edged  with  a  line  of 
Viola  cornuti.  The  best  pair  of  beds  hero,  however,  are 
two  oblong-shaped  ones  opposite  the  Palm-house,  planted 
iti  the  centre  with  a  block  of  Linden's  Iresine,  sur- 
rounded by  lines  of  a  golden-leaved  zonal  resembling 
Creed's    Seedling ;   then    a  belt    of    blue    Lobelia,    followed 


by  lines  of  the  soft  golden  Mesembryanthemum,  the  whole 
surrounded  by  a  Box  edging,  as,  indeed,  ai'e  all  the  other 
beds  in  this  arrangement.  The  Great  Reed,  naturalised 
on  the  margins  of  the  ornamental  water  here,  is  seen  from 
this  point  with  excellent  effect,  and  a  few  weeks  hence  the 
silvery  plumes  of  the  Pampas  will  bear  it  company,  some  tufts 
of  the  latter  having  developed  themselves  remai'kably  on  .the 
spongy  margins  of  this  pond  during  the  past  year  or  two. 
The  Box  and  gravel  design  in  front  of  the  Palm-house  is 
planted  with  scarlet  and  pink-flowered  and  variegated-leaved 
Pelargoniums,  blue  Lobelia,  purple  Verbenas,  and  yellow 
Calceolarias,  together  with  variegated  Pig  Marigold, 
Alyssum,  Coleus,  Iresine,  and  other  foliage  plants.  Calceo- 
larias here,  as  elsewhere,  this  season,  are  a  failure,  if 
we  except  Prince  of  Orange.  The  large  circular  raised 
bed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  long  flower-walk  is  planted 
with  scarlet  and  pink-flowered  Pelargoniums,  Iresine  Lindeni, 
and  the  glaucous-leaved  Melianthus  major,  plants  of  Sonchns 
pinnatifidus  and  Grevillea  robusta  being  dotted  here  and  there 
at  intervals  with  good  effect ;  then  come  two  semi-circular 
curves,  pointing  outwards,  of  the  silvery  Centaurea  compacta, 
separated  by  a  line  of  blue  Lobelia.  Outside  these  curves 
come  segments  of  Coleus,  with  golden-leaved  Zonals  in  the 
centre,  and  these  materials  produce  a  very  good  effect.  This 
bed  is  bordered  with  a  broad  panelled  bed  of  carpet  plants, 
such  as  red  and  carmine-leaved  Alternantheras,  divided  by 
curved  lines  of  the  glaucous-leaved  Echeveria,  which  cross  at 
the  corners,  thus  forming  oblong  triangular  and  diamond- 
shaped  panels,  both  sides  of  this  border  being  neatly  and  effec- 
tively edged  with  the  soft  golden  Mesembryanthemum.  Two 
oblong  beds,  planted  with  Mangle's  variegated  Pelargonium 
and  the  old  Verbena  venosa  mixed  here,  produce  a  very  marked 
effect,  being  edged  with  crimson  Coleus  and  the  dwarf-growing 
golden-leaved  Pelargonium  Robert  Pish.  Two  round  beds  of 
the  purple-leaved  Caima  Marechal  Vaillant,  surrounded  by 
belts  of  Pelargonium,  Perilla,  and  Verbena  Purple  King,  are 
also  vci'y  distinct,  and  are  neatly  edged  with  the  creamy- white- 
leaved  variety  of  Anderson's  Speedwell.  Next  came  two 
oblong  beds  of  the  free-bloommg  pink-flowered  zonal  Maid  of 
Kent,  edged  with  lines  of  Centaurea  ragusina  compacta  and 
Iresine  Herbstii.  This  last-named  plant  does  tolerably  well 
here,  and  is  distinct  in  colour  ;  but  it  is  far  surpassed  by  the 
more  elegant  I.  Lindeni.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the 
scarlet  zonals  in  use  here  is  St.  George,  which  is  now  flowering 
well,  and  is  appropriately  margined  with  lines  of  the  silvery 
Centaurea  compacta  and  Herbst's  purple  or  claret-leaved 
Iresine.  Then  came  two  round  beds  of  the  golden  variegated 
Abutilon,  banded  with  the  dark-leaved  Chinese  Perilla,  and 
margiued  with  lines  of  Viola  cornutaand  Gnaphalium  lanatum. 
This  last-named  plant  forms  a  good  silvery  edging ;  but  a 
still  better  use  for  it  is  to  drape  rock-work  in  the  conservatory 
or  for  hanging-baskets  in  the  greenhouse.  A  pair  of  beds, 
planted  with  the  bright  rosy  zonal  Amy  Hogg,  are  now  very 
effective,  edged  with  lines  of  Centaurea  and  Iresine;  and  two 
long  beds  of  Calceolaria  Prince  of  Orange,  edged  with 
crimson  (Jolcus  and  Pelargonium  Robert  I'ish,  are  rich  and 
good.  This  Calceolaria  is  of  a  rich  and  decided  shade  of 
colour,  and,  wherever  it  does  well,  is  most  effective  massed 
with  Iresinos  and  Coleus.  Some  beds  of  mixed  succu- 
lents, such  as  glaucous  and  metallic  Echevcrias,  Cotyledon 
])ulverulenta,  Aloe  fruticosa,  Gasterias,  Sompervivums,  and 
Pachyphytons,  on  a  carpet  of  Sedum  glaucum,  or  S.  corsioum, 
Echeverias,  and  the  blue-leaved  Kleinia  repens,  look  well. 
These  beds  are  very  distinct,  and  well  worth  notice,  as  they  may 
be  repeated  with  excellent  effect  on  portions  of  the  lawn  where 
bright  colours  arc  not  desired.  Two  long  beds  of  Coleus, 
among  which  plants  of  the  golden-leaved  Abutilon  are  dotted, 
are  edged  with  lines  of  golden-leaved  Pelargonium,  Creed's 
Seedling,  Alternanthera  magnifica,  and  Echeveria  glauca. 
Some  of  the  small  circular  beds  are  planted  with  masses  of  the 
silvery-leaved  Solanum  argenteum,  edged  with  belts  of  purple 
Iresine,  dwarf  blue-flowered  Ageratum,  edged  with  a  white- 
leaved  Pelargonium.  Next  we  come  upon  two  oblong  beds, 
the  oblong  block  in  the  centre  being  planted  with  oblique 
parallel  linos  of  Verliena  Purple  King  and  Pelargonium 
Daybreak,  edged  with  lines  of  Creed's  Seedling,  Alternanthera 
magnifica,  and  the  glaucous-leaved  Echeveria.    This  oblique 
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or  diagonal  system  of  planting  deserves  a  word  of  praise,  as 
two  entirely  different  effects  are  obtained  by  adopting  it ;  if 
viewed  obliquely  the  lines  are  seen  distinct  or  separate,  as  in 
ribbon  planting,  but,  viewed  from  the  front,  the  effect  is 
similar  to  that  of  a  mixed  bed.  The  scarlet  zonal  Excellent  has 
done  well  here,  edged  with  lines  of  purple  Iresinc,  golden  Fig, 
Marigold,  and  common  Houseleek.  Lady  Constance  Grosvenor, 
a  rich  vivid  scarlet  zonal,  and  Claude  Lorraine  (cerise),  have 
also  done  well,  and  are  most  effective,  edged  with  lines,  as  in 
the  last-named  arrangement.  Viola  cornuta  has  failed  this 
season  nearly  everywhere,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Amarantus  melancholicus  ruber,  a  plant  which  is  very  rich 
and  effective  iu  hot  bright  seasons.  F.  W.  B. 


THE  KING  OP  THE  PUMPKINS. 
Last  week  took  place  that  ceremony  of  the  Paris  autumn  markets, 
the  "  crowning  of  tho  Pumpkin."  The  custom  is  not  believed  to  be 
very  ancient,  though  it  dates,  say  the  learned,  from  the  year  One. 
All  market  gardeners,  who  own  a  fruit  of  extraordinary  size,  send  in 
their  claim.  A  decision  is  made  after  long  comparison  and  much 
study.  The  very  biggest  and  fairest  of  all  Pumpkins  competing  is 
picked  out,  is  adorned  with  a  paper  crown,  and  is  raised  upon  a 
beautiful  gilt  board  hung  with  ribbons,  and  adorned  with  little  flags. 
Four  giants,  chosen  among  the  porters  of  the  Ilalles,  and  suitably 
attired,  carry  it  all  round  the  market.  Every  stall-keeper  is  bound 
to  rise  and  do  obeisance. 
Flowers  and  vegetables  are 
cast  before  the  king.  Two 
noteworthy  market-women  pre- 
sent an  address,  and  there  is 
abundance  of  innocent  foolery, 
lb  is  the  great  day  of  the 
Halles,  and  every  one  does  their 
best  to  make  the  crowning  a 
success.  Then  the  king  is  very 
solemnly  saciifioed,  and  his 
members  are  put  up  to  auction. 
It  is  the  proper  thing  amongst 
his  subjects  to  have  a  fragment 
of  his  Majesty  in  the  soup  that 
night. 


Giant  Knotweed.— Poly, 
gonum  cuspidatum  is  a  large 
and  very  rampant-growing  per. 
ennial,  with  panicles  of  white 
flowers,  and  is  well  fitted  for 
the  pleasure  ground.  It  grows 
about  7  feet  high.  P.  sacha- 
linense  is,  however,  I  think, 
better  and  more  distinct,  as 
far  as  I  can  judge  of  it,  as  I 
have  not  flowered  it  yet.  They 
are  apt  to  be  cut  down  by  spring  frosts,  when  (as  in  my  case)  in 
a  low  damp  situation,  but  spring  up  vigorously  again.  P.  Brunonis, 
a  dwarf  species,  about  1  foot  high,  with  handsome  rose-coloured 
spikes  of  flowers,  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  border. — Oxo.v. 

Leigh  Hunt's  Prison  Garden. — The  following  extract  from 
the  "  Autobiography "  of  Leigh  Hunt  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers.  The  author  was  imprisoned  in  Horsemonger  Gaol  for  debt ; 
but,  being  in  extremely  delicate  health,  he  was  removed  to  an 
infirmary.  After  describing  his  apartment,  he  adds: — "But  I 
possessed  another  surprise,  which  was  a  garden.  There  was  a  little 
yard  outside  the  room  railed  off  from  another  belonging  to  the 
ueighbouiing  ward.  This  yard  I  shut  in  with  green  palings,  bordered 
it  with  a  thick  bed  of  earth  from  a  nursery,  and  even  contrived  to 
have  a  Grass  plot.  The  earth  I  filled  with  flowers  and  young  trees. 
As  to  my  flowers,  they  were  allowed  to  be  perfect ;  and  Thomas 
Moore,  who  came  to  see  me  with  Lord  Byron,  told  me  he  had 
never  seen  Heartsease  like  mine.  Here  I  wrote  and  read  in  fii\e 
weather,  sometimes  under  an  awning.  In  antnmn,  my  trellises 
were  hung  with  Scarlet  Kunners,  which  added  to  the  flowery  invest, 
ment." — B. 

The  Solomon's  Seal.— Polygonatum  multiflorum  (our  old 
friend  Solomon's  Seal)  is  never  seen  to  such  advantage  as  in  a 
shrubbery,  leaning  forward  in  front  of  low  bushes.  The  double 
form  is  not  so  good  as  the  single  one.  The  rose.coloured  variety  I 
have  not  tried  ;  perhaps  some  of  your  readers  who  have  done  so  will 
tell  me  whether  it  is  really  "  rose  "  or  not. — 0. 


The  Large  Gouril  of  the  Paris  Market. 
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By  THOMAS  BAINES. 
Planting  Fruit  Trees. — In  accordance  with  the  advice  recently 
given  as  regards  early  autumn  planting,  preparation  should  at  once 
be  made  for  the  removal  of  young  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  or  Cherries, 
that  are  too  close,  and  that  need  more  room  ;  also  for  the  planting  of 
such  small  trees  as  ni.ay  be  required.  This  applies  equally  to  those 
intended  for  placing  at  intervals  in  the  kitchen  garden,  dwarfs,  or 
cordons  for  the  margins  of  walVs  ;  or  where  operations  have  to  be 
earned  further,  as  in  tho  formation  of  orchards  ;  in  all  cases  tho 
work  is  much  better  done  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  began  to  fall 
than  later.  The  above  fruits,  taken  collectively,  like  a  good  holding 
soil  more  inclined  to  be  heavy  than  light,  but  it  must  be  sufliciently 
dry,  either  naturally,  or  made  so  by  draining.  The  ground  should 
always  bo  well  dug,  not  merely  just  in  the  place  occupied  by  the 
trees,  but  the  whole  quarter  in  which  they  are  to  be  planted  ; 
as  if,  in  the  case  of  soil  of  a  retentive  character,  only 
that  in  which  the  roots  are  to  be  placed  is  stirred,  the 
wet  through  tho  winter  will  lodge  in  the  loosened  soil,  and  be 
anything  but  beneficial  to  the  roots.  lu  localities  in  which  the 
sub-soil  is  naturally  damp,  it  is  best  to  plant  wholly,  or  nearly  so,  on 
the  surface,  merely  removing  about  6  inches  of  the  soil,  or  in  some 
cases  none  at  all,  then  drive  down  a  stout  stake  and  secure  the  tree 
to  it,  spreading  the  roots  out  evenly  on  the  surface,  and  covering 
with  soil  thrown  up  from  a  short  distance  in  the  shape  of  a  slight 
gently  sloping  ridge.  Plums  are  even  more  averse  than  Apples  or 
Pears  to  any  over-damp  situation  ;  in  confirmation  of  this  we  have 
only  to  notice  how  well  those 
generally  do  that  are  planted 
in  a  hedge. row,  surrounding 
an  orchard  or  similar  situation, 
where  there  is  often  a  deep 
ditch  adjoining,  which  secures 
a  dry  bottom.  Where  all  the 
requisite  conditions  are  present, 
calculated  to  favour  the  growth 
of  fruits,  such  precautions  as 
planting  out  of  the  ordinary 
way,  in  the  manner  hero  de- 
scribed, are  not  necessary. 
Those  who  have  not  had  much 
experience  in  this  matter  often 
make  the  mistake  of  planting 
too  deeply  ;  8  or  10  inches  of 
soil  over  the  roots  is  covering 
enough,  treading  it  firmly. 
Always  give  sufficient  room, 
making  a  calculation  of  what 
space  each  tree  will  require 
when  it  shall  have  arrived  at 
something  like  full  growth,  ex. 
cept  where  they  are  planted 
twice  as  close  as  they  are  in- 
tended to  remain,  in  which  case, 
when  the  time  comes  for  remov- 
ing every  other  tree,  those  that  are  to  stay  permanently  should  consist 
only  of  the  best  free-bearing  kinds  that  have  been  proved  to  succeed 
well  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  With  amateurs,  the  mistake  is 
almost  always  committed  of  having  too  many  varieties,  more 
especially  of  Apples  and  Pear.  This,  in  some  measure  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  immense  number  of  sorts  included  in  the  lists  of 
those  who  have  them  for  sale.  No  matter  how  good  may  be  the 
quality  of  an  individual  kind  of  fruit,  if  it  is  naturally  a  shy  bearer, 
or  unsuited  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which  it  is  planted,  it  becomes 
useless.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Cornish  Gillyflower,  an  Apple  un- 
surpassed in  quality,  but  generally  so  shy  a  bearer  that  in  nine 
situations  out  of  ten,  a  good-sized  tree  will  not  produce  a  dozen 
fruits  a  year.  The  following  is  a  short  select  list  of  good  sterling 
varieties,  not  only  good  in  quality,  but  abundant  bearers  ;  the  free- 
fruiting  qualities  of  which  have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  all  parts  of 
England. 

Apples. — Lord  Suffield. — A  large-sized  early  kitchen  sort,  so 
excellent  in  quality  that  it  is  fast  superseding  most  other  early 
culinary  kinds  ;  it  ia  an  immense  bearer,  and  succeeds  in  almost  any 
situation  where  Apple  culture  is  possible.  Those  who  plant  it,  too, 
are  not  subject  to  the  infliction  of  waiting  long  for  a  crop,  for  it  will 
bear  in  a  very  small  state,  young  trees  of  it  generally  being  laden 
with  fruit  the  second  year  after  planting.  Alfristnn. — A  very  large 
and  free.bearing  kitchen  Apple  that  comes  in  for  use  about  the 
time  the  preceding  kind  is  failing,  i.e.,  in  November,  and  it  will 
keep  good  until  late  in  the  spring.  Duxielov's  SeeJlimj  or  Tie!. 
lington. — Another  excellent  cooking  Apple,  an  abundant  bearer,  and 
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one  which  is  in  season  from  December  all  through  the  winter.  Blen- 
heim Pippin. — Large  in  size,  an  excellent  bearer,  and  alike  good  in 
quality  either  for  dessert  or  culinary  purposes.  The  tree  grows  to  a 
large  size,  and  the  fruit  is  in  season  from  November  to  February. 
Cellini. — A  good-sized  very  handsome  Apple,  excellent  in  quality  for 
cooking  and  very  fair  for  dessert.  It  is  a  heavy  cropper,  and  its 
fruit  is  in  season  in  October  and  November.  New  Hawtlwrnden. — A 
free-bearing  kitchen  variety  of  good  quality  ;  in  season  all  through 
the  autumn.  The  tree  is  not  nearly  so  liable  to  canker  as  the  Old 
Hawthornden.  Irish  Peach. — A  medium-sized  dessert  Apple,  a  free 
bearer,  good  in  quality,  and  one  of  the  best  early  kinds  grown. 
Eipe  in  August.  Ribston  Pippin. — With  the  quality  of  this  Apple 
most  of  us  are  familiar ;  it  is  an  excellent  bearer,  but  the  trees  are 
subject  to  canker  in  some  parts  of  the  country  where  the  rainfall  is 
light.  In  use  from  October  to  January.  Margil. — Almost  equal  to 
the  Ribston  in  quality,  an  abundant  bearer,  and  a  good  grower.  In 
season  from  December  to  March.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.— A  dessert 
kind,  of  moderate  size,  an  e.xoellent  bearer.  Ripe  in  November,  and 
will  keep  all  through  January.  Golden  Winter  Pearmain  or  King  of 
the  Pippins. — A  good  dessert  variety,  of  medium  size  ;  in  season  late 
in  autumn  and  the  early  part  of  winter.  A  good  grower  and  au 
abundant  bearer.  Court  Pendii  Piai.— Excellent  in  quality  for 
dessert,  an  abundant  bearer,  handsome,  and  medium  in  size.  It  has 
the  valuable  property  of  blooming  very  late,  when  spring  frosts  are 
generally  over.     Fit  for  use  from  December  to  April. 

Pears. — Jargonelle. — A  good  pearly  variety,  so  well  known  as  to 
requii'e  no  description.  It  ripens  in  August,  is  excellent  in  quality, 
and  an  abundant  bearer  on  either  wall  or  standard.  Williams's  Poii 
Chretien. — A  kind  ripe  in  August  and  September ;  excellent  in 
quality,  and  a  good  bearer,  succeeding  well  in  most  situations,  either 
on  walls  or  standards.  Marie  Louise. — Unsurpassed  in  quality; 
grows  to  a  handsome  size  ;  a  good  bearer,  succeeding  as  a  standard, 
even  in  the  northern  counties,  but  deserving  of  a  wall  in  the  moat 
select  collections.  Ripe  in  October  and  November.  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey. — A  medium.sized  variety,  of  splendid  quality;  an  immense 
bearer.  It  is  a  good  grower,  either  as  a  wall  tree  or  as  a  standard. 
Ripe  in  October  and  November.  Doyenne  du  Cornice. — A  fine  sized 
fruit,  of  exquisite  flavour;  fit  for  use  in  October  and  November. 
Ileum!  Superfin. — Ripe  in  October  and  November,  and  a  free.bearing 
sort  of  good  quality.  Beurre  Bachelier.- — Large  in  size,  and  good  in 
quality  ;  hardy,  and  a  very  free  bearer.  Ripe  in  November  and 
December.  Winter  Nclis. — A  small  sized  kind,  of  excellent  quality, 
and  an  abundant  bearer,  but  requires  a  wall  in  the  northern  counties. 
Ripe  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Josephine  de  Malines. — Medium  in  size, 
but  a  really  good  Pear ;  fit  for  use  from  February  to  the  end  of 
March.  Beurre  Diel. — Large  and  handsome;  an  abundant  bearer, 
either  as  a  wall  tree  or  as  a  standard ;  fit  for  use  in  November. 
Beurrd  Ranee. — Fruit,  moderate  in  size,  and  of  excellent  quality, 
unsurpassed  as  a  late  variety.  In  season  from  March  to  May. 
Catillac. — The  best  of  all  cooking  Pears ;  large  in  size,  a  great 
bearer,  and  one  which  keeps  until  April. 

Plums. — Denniston's  Superb. — An  excellent  green  dessert 
Plum,  hardy,  and  a  great  bearer;  medium  in  size;  ripe  in  August. 
Greengage. — A  splendid  dessert  August  Plum,  and  a  good  bearer  ; 
in  the  northern  counties  it  does  best  on  a  wall.  Kirke's. — An  excel- 
lent good-sized,  dark  purple  dessert  sort ;  ripe  in  September. 
Jefferson. — A  large,  rich-flavoured,  yellow,  dessert  variety,  of  fine 
quality;  ripe  in  September.  Purple  Gage. — A  medium-sized,  pale 
purple,  good  dessert  Plum,  and  one  which  hangs  well  on  the  trees ; 
ripe  in  September.  Coe's  Golden  L'rop. — A  large  yellow  kind,  which 
fihould  be  grown  on  a  wall,  where,  if  allowed  to  hang,  it  becomes  of 
excellent  quality ;  fit  for  use  in  September.  Ichworth's  Impdratrice. 
— A  largo  dessert,  richly  flavoured,  late  purple  variety  ;  ripe  in 
October.  Prince  of  Wales. — An  excellent  free-bearing  kind,  suitable 
for  kitchen  use.  Pond's  Seedling. — A  very  large  Plum,  a  good  bearer, 
and  one  which  well  deserves  general  cultivation.  Victoria. — A  free, 
bearing,  good  culinary  sort.  Sliropshire  Damson. — An  excellent 
free. cropping  kind  for  preserving,  and  one  which  is  very  hardy. 
Winesour. — Considerably  larger  than  the  Damson,  lighter  in  colour, 
and  a  great  bearer. 

Cherries. — May  Dulce. — One  of  the  best  grown,  good  in  quality, 
and  an  abundant  bearer;  ripe  in  the  beginning  of  July.  Bigatreau 
NapoUon.—A  large  heart-shaped  Cherry,  pale  yellow,  mottled  with 
red,  a  heavy  cropper;  in  season  about  the  end  of  July.  Bigarrcau 
d'lHldeshcim. — A  very  excellent  Cherry  that  comes  in  after  the 
above-named  sorts,  towards  the  end  of  August.  Morello.—A  free- 
bearing,  dark  red,  culinary  sort,  with  the  merits  of  which  we  are  all 
familiar. 

The  fraits  here  mentioned  are  selected  for  their  individual  excel- 
lence, conibined  with  a  reasonably  hardy  constitution  and  fiec- 
baariug  disposition.     They  may  bo  relied  on  to  give  satisfaction  in 


any  locality  where  fruit  of  their  respective  kinds  can  be  grown 
successfully. 

Housing'  Hard-wooded  Plants. — Space  should  now  be  at 
once  prepared  for  housing  any  hard-wooded  plants  that  may  have 
been  set  out  for  a  time  in  the  open  air,  such,  for  instance,  as 
Heaths,  Epacrises,  Acacias,  Cytisus,  and  others  of  a  similar  character  ; 
for  although  many  of  these  will  bear  a  few  degrees  of  frost  without 
absolute  destruction,  yet  it  subjected  to  such  a  test,  the  flower-buds 
are  frequently  injured,  and  the  leaves  also  lose  colour.  They 
should  be  housed  whenever  any  indication  of  a  low  temperature  is 
apparent,  and  placed  for  the  winter  in  as  light  a  situation  as  can  be 
found  for  them. 

Earthing-up  Celery. — The  general  crop  of  Celery  for  winter 
use  should  now  be  examined ;  all  suckers  should  be  removed, 
as  well  as  a  few  of  the.  smallest  outside  leaves,  and  then  the 
foliage  should  be  tied  together  loosely  in  the  manner  recom. 
mended  in  the  case  of  the  earliest  crop ;  after  that  a  thorough 
soaking  with  manure-water  should  be  given,  and  then  about 
G  inches  of  soil  from  the  ridges  should  be  drawn  to  the  plants, 
an  operation  which  not  only  keeps  the  leaves  from  being  broken 
down  by  wind,  but  tends  to  promote  growth,  and,  where  too  much 
soil  is  not  applied,  it  has  no  bad  efiects  in  preventing  rain  from 
reaching  the  roots.  The  Celery  maggot  is  now,  in  some  places,  more 
than  usually  active  ;  it  may  easily  be  detected  by  the  brown  patches 
which  it  produces  on  the  leaves.  The  only  remedy  is  crushing  it 
between  the  thumb  and  fingers.  The  Cabbage  caterpillar  is  also  now 
attacking  late  Cauliflowers  ;  they  get  into  their  hearts  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  form,  and  for  these  no  dressing  can  be  applied  that  would 
not  spoil  the  heads,  consequently  hand-picking  must  be  resorted  to, 
otherwise  the  larva)  will  continue  their  work  of  destruction  until 
the  occurrence  of  sharp  frost. 


The  Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure  Ground. 

Every  effort  should  be  used  to  prolong  the  attractive  appearance 
which  these  departments  still  present.  Keep  everything  in  the  best 
possible  order.  Lawns  and  Grass  walks  will  still  require  to  be 
occasionally  mowed,  although,  on  account  of  dry  weather  and  the 
advanced  season,  this  will  be  less  frequently  necessary  than  has 
hitherto  been  the  case.  Leaves  are,  however,  beginning  to  fall,  and 
the  broom  must  be  kept  in  constant  use.  The  leaves  of  many  trees 
are  now  beginning  to  assume  their  autumnal  tints,  some  of  which  are 
very  beautiful  and  tend,  at  the  present  season,  to  give  a  peculiar 
charm  to  park  scenery.  Some  of  the  Oaks,  such  as  Quercus  rubra 
and  tinotoria,  will  present  for  some  time  to  come,  the  most  brilliant 
and  varied  hues ;  as  will  also  some  of  the  Chestnuts,  as  well  as 
various  other  trees.  These  changes  of  colour  are  worthy  of  attention, 
inasmuch  as  notes  made  of  them  now  might  be  found  useful  in  the 
arrangement  of  trees  for  effect.  Where  the  moving  of  large  trees  or 
shrubs  is  intended,  possibly  the  best  time  to  do  so  is  between  this 
aud  the  middle  of  November,  not  later,  as  the  soil  will  then  have 
become  cold  and  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  fresh  roots. 
When,  therefore,  we  have  been  favoured  with  a  copious  fall  of  rain, 
such  work  should  be  at  once  proceeded  with ;  as  should  also  the 
planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  less  size,  whenever  such  work  has  to 
be  done. — P.  Giuevk,  Culford,  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 

Hardy  Flowers. 

One  of  the  neatest  and  prettiest  of  the  Silene  family  is  amongst 
the  autumn  (or  late  summer)  flowering  perennials,  andjis  one  of  the 
best  of  them,  viz.,  Silene  Sohafta,  from  the  Caucasus.  It  grows 
quite  freely  in  the  front  I'ow  of  the  mixed  border,  and  requires  no 
more  care  than  being  planted  in  ordinary  sandy  loam.  The  flowers, 
which  are  of  good  size  and  of  a  purple-rose  colour,  are  freely  pro- 
duced in  long  cymes.  The  plant  forms  a  useful  succession  to  the 
other  Silenes,  which  have  mostly  gone  out  of  bloom  when  S.  Schafta 
is  in  full  flower.  I  only  know  two  species  of  perennials  on  which 
the  flower  opens  first  fi'om  the  top  instead  of,  as  usual,  from  the 
lowest  buds ;  these  are — Centaurea  babylonica  and  the  varieties 
(some,  at  all  events)  of  the  Liatris.  The  Centaurea  is  a  very  flue 
and  stately  silvery-leaved  plant,  not  at  all  so  extensively  grown  as 
it  ought  to  be.  It  grows  to  8  or  9  feet  high  (or  even  more),  and 
produces  yellow  blossoms  close  to  the  stem  ;  but  the  flower  is  not 
the  most  desirable  Jjart  of  the  plant,  as  it  is  principally  dependant  for 
its  beauty  on  the  leaves.  At  tho  back  of  a  wide  mixed  border,  it 
would  form  a  fine  ornament ;  but  its  best  place  is  isolated  in  the 
turf  of  the  pleasure  ground,  or  in  small  groups  of  three  or  four 
plants  in  the  bays  of  shrubberies.  To  those  anxious  to  grow  this 
Centaurea,  I  would  say  either  raise  it  from  seed  (the  best  way)  or 
procure  small  plants  of  it.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  will  grow  in 
any  soil,  perhaps  best  in  that  which  is  moderately  stiff ;  but,  as  it 
forms  an  enormously  thick  tap-root,  it  is  impatient  of  removal  after 
it  is  once  established.     I  have  found  it  make  little  or  no  progress, 
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when  first  planted  out,  for  perhaps  a  year ;  but  wheu  it  has  once 
got  hold  of  the  ground  it  will  grow  away  vigorously.  The  varieties 
of  Liatris  are  showy  and  handsome  plants,  of  which,  perhaps,  three 
are  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  mixed  border  —  L.  elegans  and  L. 
spicata,  the  former  in  sandy,  and  the  latter  in  moist,  loam,  and  a 
stouter  species,  with  denser  spikes  of  flowers — L.  pycrostachya, 
a,  kind  which  grows  to  nearly  5  feet  high,  whereas  the  others 
do  not  reach  more  than  3  or,  perhaps,  4  feet.  The  bloom,  in  all 
cases,  consists  of  purple  flowers  in  spikes.  There  is  another 
variety  called,  I  believe,  L.  macrostachya,  said  to  be  larger  and 
finer  than  either  of  the  preceding ;  but  I  have  not  grown  it,  so 
cannot  speak  of  its  merits.  One  of  your  correspondents  some  time 
ago  spoke  of  the  superior  qualities  of  Bocconia  japonica  compared 
with  those  of  B.  cordata,  stating  that  the  former  was  a  much  finer 
plant,  and  that  it  grew  with  him  to  7  feet  in  height.  Would  any 
one  kindly  throw  any  light  on  the  subject,  as  I  have  not  B.  japonica, 
but  have  several  clumps  of  B.  cordata  i*  The  tallest  plant  of  the  latter 
grows  with  me  to  over  10  feet  in  height,  and  makes  a  very  fine 
specimen ;  but,  of  course,  I  should  be  glad  to  procure  any  varieties 
of  still  greater  merit.  Its  leaves,  which  are  glaucous,  have  lobed 
margins,  and  are  oval-heart-shaped ;  its  flowers  are  cream-coloured. 


Centaurea  babylonica. 

or  slightly  rosy,  and  are  produced  in  large  panicles.  This  plant, 
though  a  native  of  China,  is  perfectly  hardy  in  sandy  loam,  where  it 
forms  a  most  stately  ornament ;  but  it  does  badly  in  cold  stiff  soils. 
It  is  easily  increased  by  careful  division,  and  1  have  now  a 
good  stock  of  specimens  (besides  those  given  away  to  friends) 
from  my  own  original  plant,  procured  about  four  years  ago. 
It  placed  in  a  sunny  position,  and  somewhat  sheltered,  it  will  well 
repay  attention.  There  is  a  Rudbeckia  now  in  bloom  in  my  garden 
(R.  laoiniata),  but  it  is  almost  too  tall  and  rampant  for  its  position. 
It  grows  with  me  to  8  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are  deeply  cut, 
and  the  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  with  a  greenish  disk.  It  is  at 
present  in  a  border  of  very  rich  soil,  but  it  must  shortly  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  wild  garden.  Amongst  other  yellow-rayed  plants  in 
flower  at  this  time  of  the  year  are  some  species  of  Coreopsis,  the 
Buphthalmums,  Heleniums,  and  Telekia  speciosissima  (cordif olia  ?) . 
The  varieties  of  Coreopsis  do  not  vary  much  from  one  another ;  the 
best  are  perhaps  C.  lanceolata  and  C.  tenuifolia.  I  have  had 
C.  grandiflora,  but  I  find  it  identical  with  C.  lanceolata,  though  I 
believe  they  are  really  distinct  plants  (or  ought  to  be  so).  Mine 
grows  to  about  3i  feet  high,  and  has  showy  flowers  3  inches  in 


diameter,  with  small  reddish-purple  markings  round  the  disk,  at  the 
base  of  the  rays.  C.  tenuifolia,  with  narrow  leaves  and  golden 
flowers,  does  not  grow  more  than  2  feet  in  height.  I  have  also  a 
plant  sent  to  me  as  C.  longipes,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  mo 
distinct  enough  for  a  place  where  the  others  are  already  grown. 
The  Heleniums  are  also  showy  and  handsome  plants.  H.  autumnale 
grows  6  feet  high  or  more  ;  it  has  long  elongated  rays,  and  is  quite 
deserving  of  a  place  at  the  back  row  of  a  border.  H.  californioum 
does  not  grow  quite  so  tall,  but  seems  otherwise  identical.  H.  atro- 
purpureum,  which  ought  to  be  dark  purple,  is  the  same  (speaking 
only  horticulturally)  as  H.  autumnale,  and  is  described  in  the  cata- 
logues as  having  yellow  flowers.  Surely,  however,  with  such  a  name, 
there  must  be  great  confusion  amongst  the  species,  as  I  cannot  imagine 
that  a  yellow  flower  should  boar  the  Latin  name  of  a  purple  one,  not. 
withstanding  the  very  evident  fact  of  the  strangest  liberties  being 
constantly  taken  by  horticulturists  with  that  long-suffering  language. 
Telekia  speciosissima  (T.  cordifolia  is,  I  imagine,  the  same  plant,  and 
gives  a  better  impression  of  its  appearance)  is  a  fine  species  for  the 
wild  garden  ;  it  is  vigorous,  has  large  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  is 
very  suitable  for  association  with  fine-leaved  and  late  summer  or 
autump.bloomiDg  perennials. — Oxon. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 

Vines.- — Pot  Vines  intended  for  starting  into  growth  by  tho  end 
of  October  or  beginning  of  November  should  now  be  thoroughly  ripe 
and  have  their  leaves  all  cast ;  any  which  may  still  remain  should  bo 
taken  oS  by  hand,  and  the  Vines  may  then  be  removed  into  a  cool 
open  shed  or  similar  place,  where  they  must  remain  in  a  complete 
state  of  rest  until  they  are  placed  in  their  forcing  quarters.  Remove 
later  fruiting  canes  from  under  glass  to  the  open  air,  as  the  wood 
becomes  brown  towards  the  point.  Where  space  is  available,  they 
may  be  set  along  the  bottom  of  a  south  wall,  with  the  rods  nailed  to 
the  wall,  so  as  to  prevent  the  wind  from  blowing  them  about.  Do 
not  give  them  much  water,  but,  at  the  same  time,  never  let  the  soil 
at  any  time  become  parched.  There  need  be  no  hurry  to  ripen  small 
canes  for  planting  next  spring  ;  keep  them  moderately  supplied  with 
water  for  some  weeks  yet,  and  let  the  wood  harden  slowly  and  surely. 
Small  canes,  which  will  be  cut  over  and  grown  into  fruiting  rods 
next  year,  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  and,  when  grown  in  odd 
shaded  comers,  as  they  often  are,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  exposing 
them  to  light,  air,  and  sun.  Vines  permanently  planted  out  lato  this 
season  will  yet  be  in  a  growing  state.  As  they  should  not  be  started 
into  growth  very  early  next  year,  the  ripening  of  their  wood  need 
not  be  hastened.  The  points  may  bo  cut  off  long  leading  rods  back 
to  within  6  feet  from  where  they  started. 

Pines. — It  is  always  an  advantage  in  Pine  culture  to  have  plenty 
of  good  soil  at  hand  for  potting  ;  a  stock  of  it  should  always  be  in 
store,  and  the  present  is  a  suitable  time  to  lay  in  a  supply.  A  some- 
what open,  but  not  sandy,  fibrous  loam  is  generally  obtainable  from 
the  surface  of  old  jaastures;  sometimes  it  may  be  taken  off  to  the 
depth  of  6  and  8  inches  ;  in  other  instances  the  fibre  does  not  extend 
below  2  inches.  It  should  be  cut  in  pieces  a  foot  square,  and  the 
whole  should  be  built  up  in  a  heap  ;  where  it  cannot  be  accommo- 
dated under  a  shed  make  it  up  outside,  after  the  manner  in  which  a 
Potato-pit  is  formed,  so  that  it  may  throw  off  heavy  rains.  The 
Grass  need  not  be  cut  before  lifting  the  soil,  as  most  of  it  will  decay 
before  the  spring,  and  what  remains  may  be  used  as  manure. — 
J.  MuiK. 


Irrigation  in  Picardy. — One  of  the  most  interesting  agricul. 
tnral  regions  in  France  is  that  of  which  Amiens  is  the  centre, 
because  it  not  only  exhibits  great  variety  of  soil,  but  also  methods  of 
cultivation.  Tet  in  the  time  of  Arthur  Toung,  that  traveller  could 
find  no  agricultural  merit  in  the  district.  As  Picardy  was  the  seat 
of  so  many  wars,  its  backwardness  is  thus  easily  explained.  At 
present  it  is  a  thriving  seat  of  agriculture  and  manufacturing 
industry.  To  the  native  methods  of  cultivation,  are  joined  those  of 
Flanders  and  England  ;  a  large  sea,  or  estuary  board,  and  excellent 
canal  and  river  accommodation,  contribute  much  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  rural  population  ;  sixty  per  cent,  of  tho  land  is  devoted  to  the  ■ 
growth  of  Wheat  and  industrial  plants.  Much  bog  land  is  tilled 
according  to  a  system  of  root  crops  and  kitchen  gardening  ;  having 
dried  and  levelled  the  soil,  it  is  divided  into  parallelogram  beds,  10 
or  12  feet  wide,  each  separated  by  a  ditch  or  canal  6  feet  in  width, 
and  connected  with  the  river.  This  canal  serves  to  water  the  beds, 
and  to  receive  all  vegetable  refuse,  for  the  latter  is  never  directly 
buried  in  the  soil,  being,  as  just  stated,  allowed  to  rot  to  form  liquid 
manure.  A  three-course  rotation  is  pursued,  where  salads,  Eadislies, 
Carrots,  Onions,  and  Leeks  are  alternated  with  Potatoes,  Peas, 
Cabbages,  and  Turnips ;  some  Cabbages  weigh  from  30  to  50  lbs.  ; 
Beets  from  20  to  30  ;  Turnips  12  to  18,  and  the  Tournery  Radish 
from  12  to  24  lbs.     A  visit  to  the  market  will  confirm  these  weights. 
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COEDONS  AND  CYCLAMENS. 
The  following  device  has  met  with  such  acceptance  here  that 
it  is  possible  it  may  be  of  use  to  others.  I  have  edged 
a  great  part  of  my  kitchen  garden  with  cordon  Pear 
and  Apple  trees,  under  which  I  have  planted  Cyclamens. 
It  is  a  kind  of  viisciiit  niile  didci,  for  which  a  great  deal  can 
be  said.  Not  an  inch  of  ground  is  wasted,  and  there  is  some- 
thing to  look  at  through  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Moreover, 
the  cordon  trees  just  give  that  measure  of  shade  in  which 
some  of  the  Cyclamens  seem  to  delight,  and  their  leaves 
obligingly  fall  off  when  the  varieties  of  Cyclamen  Coum  have 
nothing  to  fear  in  the  winter  from  the  sun,  but  rather  like  his 
influence  on  them.  The  borders  have  been  regularly  made 
for  the  Cyclamens,  and  the  roots  of  the  little  Pear  trees  are 
kept  from  invading  their  territories  by  a  few  slates,  and  by 
careful  pruning.  At  this  present  time  I  have  both  Cyclamen 
europasum  and  C.  hederajfolium  in  full  blossom,  aud  the 
trees  above  them  are  laden  with  fruit.  I  have  no  trees 
so  full  of  fruii  as  these  little  cordons  are,  uor  have  I  seen  any 
about  hers  that  can  be  for  a  moment  compared  with  them.  The 
Cyclamens,  for  the  most  part,  keep  so  close  to  the  ground  that 
they  do  not  in  the  least  obstruct  a 
free  passage  of  air.  I  would  just 
add  that,  of  all  the  Pear  trees  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  Beurre 
Clairgeau  is  among  the  very  best. 
In  the  Isle  of  Wight  it  is  a  most 
constant  and  prolific  bearer,  and 
the  fruit  is  of  such  a  glorious 
bright  crimson  colour,  as  well  as 
of  very  good  flavour,  that  it  is 
very  much  liked.  Cyclamen  per- 
sicum  lived  here  in  the  open 
ground  quite  well  last  winter,  but 
it  has  not  yet  blossomed.  I  hope 
it  will  do  so  next  spring.  The 
tubers  came  from  the  Lebanon 
district.  Heney  Ewbank. 

St.  John's  Vicarage,  Bijde. 


spurious ;  but,  in  cousequence  of  such  mixtures,  the  variety 
soon  fell  into  disrepute,  and  I  am  not  surprised  that  people 
believe  that  it  is  altogether  lost.  I  am  glad,  however,  to  find 
that  such  is  not  the  case.  J.  Taplin. 

South  Amhoy,  New  Jersey. 


SIR  HARRY  STRAWBERRY. 
Some  of  your  correspondents  seem 
to  think  that  this  Strawberry  has 
been  lost,  but,  judging  by  Mr. 
Pettigrew's  description  of  it  (see 
p.  164),  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
has  the  true  variety.  A  few 
years  after  this  Strawberry  was 
sent  out  there  were  numerous 
complaints  about  the  plants  having  been  mixed,  and  some 
stated  that  they  could  see  no  difference  between  Sir  Harry 
and  some  other  well-known  sorts,  which  were  named  at 
the  time.  Sir  Harry  originated  with  an  amateur  at  Bir- 
mingham, and  was  sent  out  by  the  raiser  without  going 
into  the  hands  of  the  trade,  except  on  pretty  much  the 
same  terms  as  those  offered  to  private  growers ;  fruit  of 
it  was  shown  at  a  number  of  local  shows,  and  no  doubt 
largo  numbers  of  plants  of  it  were  sold  in  small  lots  in 
provincial  districts ;  when  true,  it  proved  to  be  a  capital 
Strawberry,  and  gave  general  satisfaction;  but,  somehow 
or  other,  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  plants  sold  were 
those  of  Sir  Harry,  the  bulk  being  Hooper's  Seedling, 
a  strong-growing  variety,  the  only  recommendation  of  which 
was  its  size  and  firmness,  which  made  it  a  good  kind  for 
travelling  and  for  preserving  whole.  Hooper's  Seedling 
makes  a  large  quantity  of  runners  early  in  the  season,  and  Sir 
Harry  very  few  ;  probably,  therefore,  the  first  runners  taken 
off  would  be  all  Hooper's,  and  those  of  the  few  genuine  plants 
that  happened  to  exist  among  them  would  either  be  wholly 
overlooked  or  lost.  In  some  cases  Keen's  Seedling  was 
mixed  with  Hooper's  Seedling,  the  foliage  of  the  two  being 
much  alike.  I  complained  to  the  raiser  of  Sir  Harry  about 
the  mixture,  and  he  sent  other  plants  to  replace  sach  as  were 


The  Chasselas  do  Fontaincbleau 


CHASSBLAS  DB  FONTAINBBLEAU  GRAPES. 
Evert  autumn,  about  this  time,  quantities  of  this  delicious 
little  Grape  may  be  seen  in  the  Paris  markets,  packed  in  small 
boxes  or  circular  baskets.  This  variety  is  not  untrequently 
grown  as  an  early  Grape  in  this  country,  under  the  name  of 
the  Royal  Muscadine ;  but  it  is  not  half  so  delicious  when 
forced  in  our  hothouses  as  when  I'ipened  under  warm  sunshine 
on  the  white-washed  walls  of  Thomery  and  Fontaincbleau  or 
St.  Cloud.  There  are  several  varieties  of  Chasselas  grown 
in  French  gardens,  all  of  which  are  of  excellent  flavour ;  but 
this  is  the  best  of  them,  and  the  one  most  generally  grown, 
as  a  dessert  Grape,  for  the  French  markets.  The  Vine  is 
moderately  vigorous  in  growth,  and  is  easily  recognised,  even 
when  not.  in  fruit,  by  its  peculiarly  blunt-lobed  rounded  leaves. 
The  bunches  are  generally  small,  rarely  exceeding  a  pound  in 
weight  even  when  grown  indoors  iu  this  country,  and  grown 
out-of-doors  in  French  gardens  the  clusters  are  smaller  still. 
The  berries  are  round  and  of  a 
clear  greenish  -  yellow  colour, 
acquiring  a  pink  or  amber  tint,  on 
the  suimy  side,  when  fully  ripe. 
Being  of  a  peculiarly  sweet  juicy 
flavour,  and  producing  a  crackling 
sensation  when  eaten,  it  seems 
singular  that  this  delicious  little 
Grape  does  not  more  frequently 
find  its  way  to  our  London  mar- 
kets, as  it  can  be  imported  quite 
as  cheaply  as  the  Spanish  Chas- 
selas and  Sweetwaters,  and  it  is 
greatly  superior  to  them  in 
flavour.  It  bears  packing  and 
carriage  well,  and  the  only  draw- 
back is  that  it  must  be  sold  as 
soon  as  it  is  ripe,  as  it  does  not 
keep  longer  than  a  week  after 
being  cut,  and  this  is,  doubtless, 
the  reason  why  our  London 
fruiterers  do  not  care  to  import  it. 
As  brought  to  the  French  markets, 
the  bunches  are  wedged  tightly 
into  oblong  deal  or  Poplar  wood 
boxes,  without  any  packing,  each 
box  holding  from  3  to  5  lbs. ; 
and,  in  fruitful  seasons,  these 
boxes  may,  as  a  rule,  be  bought 
at  prices  varying  from  2s.  to  3s.  each.  F.  W.  B. 


FIGS  OUT  OF  DOORS  AND  IN  ORCHARD-HOUSES. 
Want  of  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  bearing  and  habit  of 
growth  of  the  Fig  has  often  ruined  the  prospects  of  a  crop 
under  orchard-house  or  open  wall  culture.  Forced  with 
artificial  heat,  which  enables  us  to  extend  its  season  of  growth 
from  January  till  the  end  of  October,  the  shoots  of  the  Fig 
may  be  jjinched  at  every  third  or  fourth  joint  throe  or  four  times 
during  the  season,  and  each  pinching  will  ensure  a  crop  of 
fruit ;  but  the  same  practice  applied  to  plants  growing  in  cool 
houses  or  out  of  doors  would  be  simply  ruinous,  as  far  as  the 
fruit  was  concerned.  Under  the  latter  circumstances  the  first 
essential  is  a  well  drained  and  not  too  ample  border,  composed 
of  good  garden  soil  or  loam,  to  which  may  be  added  plenty  of 
lime  rubbish,  the  whole  made  tolerably  firm,  in  fact  hard. 
The  Fig  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous-rooting  fruit  trees  wo 
possess,  and  in  this  climate,  if  the  roots  are  not  more  than 
usually  kept  in  check,  fruit  cannot  be  expected.  At  the  same 
time,  we  should  prefer  giving  the  trees  a  narrow  and  shallow 
border,  to  be  filled  with  roots  that  will  be  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed,  to  frequent  root-pruning.    The  fruit  of  the  Pig 
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is  exceedingly  apt  to  drop  if  the  trees  experience  any  check, 
such  as  root-pruning  is  sure  to  produce,  however  carefully 
done  ;  and  the  safest  plan  is  not  to  reduce  the  number  of  the 
roots,  but  to  place  them  in  such  circumstances  that  they  are 
completely  under  control  as  regards  feeding.  The  permanent 
fertility  of  a  Fig  tree  so  confined  is  perfectly  surprising,  and  it 
is  this  fact  upon  which  the  pot-culture  of  the  Fig  is  founded. 
We  have  seen  plants,  from  which  not  more  than  one  good  crop 
was  expected  in  the  season,  that  had  not  been  shifted  for  ten 
years,  yet  they  bore  well,  being  well  fed.  We  turned  one 
such  plant  out  by  breaking  the  pot,  to  which  the  roots  adhered 
so  that  no  tapping  would  disengage  them,  and  found 
that  the  soil  had  almost  disappeared,  the  pot  being  filled 
completely  with  a  mass  of  roots,  that  had  warped  themselves 
round  and  round  it  till  they  threatened  to  rend  it  asunder. 
Yet  the  application  of  top-dressings,  water,  and  occasional 
doses  of  liquid  manure  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  sustain 
the  plants  in  health  and  enable  them  to  produce  good  crops 
of  fruit  annually.  Such  facts  as  these  should  be  noted 
by  those  who  attempt  the  cultivation  of  the  Fig  outdoors 
in  this  countrj'.  In  orchard-houses  the  trees  should  be  kept  in 
roomy  tubs  or  large  pots,  which  should  be  plunged  ;  but  care 
should  be  taken  that  they  do  not  root  through  the  bottom  into 
the  border,  which  they  are  likely  to  do  if  they  can  find  a  hole  or 
crack  anywhere.  The  rapidity  with  which  they  will  develop 
when  once  they  escape  in  this  way  is  marvellous,  and  will 
generally  be  indicated  by 
barren  shoots  of  corresponding 
^'vigour  in  the  tree.  Borders 
for  wall  trees  V2  or  18  feet  in 
height  need  not  exceed  6  or  8 
feet  in  width,  nor  be  deeper 
than  18  inches.  The  bottom  of 
the  boi'der  should  be  of  con- 
crete or  paved,  or,  at  least, 
rammed  so  hard  as  to  be  im- 
penetrable to  roots ;  this  is 
practicable  if  the  sub-soil  is 
somewhat  strong  and  adhesive. 
Of  course,  the  sub-soil  should 
be  dry,  and  drained  if  neces- 
sary ;  but  for  a  border  of  such 
moderate  dimensions  a  regular 
bottom  of  drainage,  as  in  Vine 
borders,  is  not  necessary.  A 
single  row  of  4-iuch  tiles,  along 
the  front  of  the  border,  will 
ensure  the  removal  of  all  stag- 
nant water  readily  enough.  To 
prevent  the  roots  from  extend- 
ing beyond  the  limits  of  the 
border,  a  5-inch  brick  wall,  of  the 
depth  of  the  border,  should  be  carried  along  the  frout.  This 
will  efiectually  bar  their  progress,  and  is  a  better  and  more 
certain  plan  than  chopping  the  roots  off  annually  with  the 
spade. 

Pruning  and  Training. 

Outdoors,  or  in  orchard-houses,  only  one  crop  of  Figs  is 
produced  in  the  season,  and  the  fruit  is  formed  on  the  wood  of 
the  previous  year  near  the  points  of  the  shoots  ;  consequently, 
pruning  and  training  must  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  the 
equal  distribution  of  the  annual  shoots,  which  must  on  no 
account  be  stopped,  otherwise  the  embryo  buds  which  form  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  attain  the  size  of  small  Peas  by 
autumn,  will  be  forced  to  swell  prematurely ;  and,  if  they  do 
survive  the  winter,  it  will  only  be  to  drop  off  the  summer  fol- 
lowing. With  standard  biishes,  therefore,  the  best  plan  is  to 
allow  the  shoots  to  grow  without  stopping  till  the  end  of  the 
season,  only  thinning  them  out  ui  good  time  to  admit  the 
light  to  those  which  are  left,  that  they  may  be  well  ripened. 
With  wall  or  trellis-trained  trees  the  same  treatment  applies, 
only  that  space  may  be  saved  by  tying  such  shoots  as  are 
retained  to  the  naked  limbs  about  the  middle  and  bottom  of 
the  trees.  There  are  several  methods  of  training  Figs  ;  but  it 
is  not  of  much  consequence  whether  the  horizontal  or  fan 
system  is  adopted,  so  long  as  a  good  supply  of  young  bear- 
ing wood  is  laid  in  annually.    We  have  seen  wide  and  lofty 
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fan-trained  trees  in  which  not  a  foot  of  space  was  left  void  of 
bearing  shoots.  The  foliage  of  the  Fig  is  so  ample  that  there 
is  much  danger  of  crowding  when  the  trees  are  trained  against 
walls.  The  shoots  should  therefore  be  thinned  out  freely  where 
they  appear  to  be  too  thick,  and  they  must  not  be  tied  in  too 
closely  during  the  growing  season,  but  are  allowed  to  project 
from  the  wall  so  that  the  points  of  the  shoots  may  be  exposed 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  light,  as  on  the  full  development  of 
the  leaves  near  the  top  of  the  shoots  depend  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  fruit.  We  have  seen  that  shy-bearing  variety, 
the  Castle  Kennedy  Fig,  bear  extraordinary  quantities  of 
fine  fruit  when  so  treated.  If  summer  pruning  and  training 
have  been  conducted  properly,  little  or  no  pruning  will  be 
required  in  winter.  It  will  only  be  necessary  to  tie  the  shoots 
in  finally  in  as  easy  positions  as  practicable,  giving  the  points 
liberty,  that  the  young  Figs  may  not  be  rubbed  or  squeezed 
when  they  begin  to  swell  the  following  season.  When  tying-in 
is  finished  the  trees  should  be  protected  from  frost  by  hanging 
mats,  Fern,  ov  Spruce  branches  over  them.  It  will  also  be 
better  if  the  border  is  protected  from  excessive  wet  during  the 
winter.  The  shoots  will  not  suffer  if  permanently  matted  up 
from  November  till  March  ;  but,  though  the  Fig  does  not 
begin  to  grow  till  May,  or  later,  in  this  country,  the  protecting 
material  should  be  reduced  or  removed  daily,  as  soon  as  the 
suns  influence  begins  to  be  felt  in  spring.  The  border,  also, 
especially  when  it  gets  well  filled  with  roots,  should  be 
mulched,  and,  during  the  sum- 
mer, water  must  be  given  in 
abundance  when  required.  The 
Fig  is  a  prodigious  drinker, 
and  the  fruit  is  sure  to  drop  at 
the  critical  stage  if  the  trees 
are  allowed  to  suffer  from 
drought  at  the  root.  Other 
culture  during  the  bearing 
season  consists  in  keeping  the 
shoots  regularly  and  thinly  dis- 
tributed, and  exposing  the  fruit 
freely  to  the  suu  and  air.  To 
prolong  the  Fig  season  the 
custom  is,  as  we  before  hinted, 
to  force  the  trees  and  induce 
second  and  third  crops  by  the 
systematic  pinching  of  the 
shoots.  But  it  is  a  question 
worth  solving  whether  an 
equally  long  supply  of  fruit  of 
much  better  quality  could  not 
be  had  by  adopting  orchard- 
(Pomme  d'Api).  house  treatment,  the  extension 

system  of  training,  and  by  em- 
ploying varieties  that  ripen 
their  fruit  in  succession.  For  my  own  part  I  consider  that  the 
habit  of  the  Fig  tree  and  its  mode  of  bearing  point  to  the 
standard  form  of  training  as  best  adapted  to  it,  and  that  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  way  to  grow  it  in  orchard-houses,  where, 
by  adhering  to  the  simple  plan  of  thinning,  but  never  shorten- 
ing the  shoots,  heavy  crops  of  fruit  might  be  calculated  upon 
to  a  certainty  every  year  with  such  a  sure  bearer  as  the  Fig 
tree.  J.  S.  W. 


THE  LADY  APPLE. 
This  beautiful  little  dessert  Apple,  the  Pomme  d'Api  of  the 
French,  may  often  be  seen  in  the  windows  of  the  fruiterers' 
shops  in  Covent  Garden,  where  its  handsome  form  and  brilliant 
colours  never  fail  to  excite  admiration.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
new  Apple ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  once  said  to  have  been 
known  and  appreciated  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  It  is  now  thought 
to  have  been,  originally,  a  French  Apple,  obtained  from  a  wild 
variety  found  in  the  forest  of  Apis,  in  Bretagne.  In  Nor- 
mandy it  was  well  known  in  1690,  and  was  then  called  Gros 
Apis  and  Long-bois.  The  fruit  of  this  Apple,  which  should 
be  gathered  as  late  as  possible,  should  be  thinned  where  it  is  too 
thick,  and,  above  all,  should  be  as  much  exposed  to  the  sun  as 
possible,  so  as  to  give  it  colour.  So  well  does  it  adhere  to 
the  tree  that  it  will  brave,  without  falling,  the  strongest  winds. 
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Thi3  Apple  should  be  eaten  with  its  skin  on,  this  having 
BO  agreeable  a  perfume  that  tve  can  hardly  'afford  to  dispense 
with  it.  It  is  largely  grown  in  the  United  States,  and  always 
commands  a  higher  price  than  any  other  fancy  Apple  in  the 
market.  In  this  country  it  would,  doubtless,  succeed  well 
under  Orchard-house  culture,  on  the  Paradise  stock,  or  in  the 
open-air.  G. 


Bush  Apples  on  the  True  Paradise  Stock.— A  plantation 
of  bush  Apples  on  the  true  Paradise  stock,  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  fruit 
nursery  at  "Pulham,  has  for  weeks  past  been  an  object  of  much 
interest.  The  little  trees,  three  years  grafted,  are  heavily  laden  with 
fine  fruit.  The  collection  includes  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  some  of 
our  best  sorts,  which  may  not  be  obtained  through  French  sources, 
worked  on  the  desired  stock.  All  who  have  gardens  on  clay  or  heavy 
loams,  and  wish  to  gather  fine  fruit  in  a  very  short  time,  would  do 
well  to  try  a  dozen  or  two  of  the  best  dessert  Apples  on  the  true 
Pai'adise  stock,  which  nnmerons  trials  have  now  proved  to  be  a 
dwarfing  stock  of  inestimable  value  for  the  Apple.  We  should  like  to 
Bee  such  kinds  as  the  Ribston  worked  extensively  on  this  stock. 

Early  Strawberries.— "  Purdy's  Fruit  Recorder"  describes 
the  mode  by  which  Strawberries  may  be  had  one  or  two  weeks  earlier 
than  in  common  open  ground.  We  give  the  description  briefly  as 
follows  : — Select  ground  sloping  to  the  south  about  1  foot  in  10. 
Set  early  varieties  late  in  summer  in  the  bed  about  half-a-foot  apart 
each  way.  Set  up  planks  edgewise,  securing  them  by  stakes,  nearly 
2  feet  high  on  the  north  and  west  (protection  from  winds),  and 
half-a-foot  on  the  south  and  east.  Bank  up  these  with  earth.  On 
the  approach  of  winter,  cover  the  plants  with  evergreen  brush,  or 
common  brush  covered  with  coarse  straw.  The  winter  protection, 
aspect,  and  shelter  of  the  planks,  hasten  the  ripening  several  days. 

Fruit-rooms.' — A  fruit-house  should  be  similar  to  an  ice-house 
in  its  walls  and  construction,  the  intention  of  which  is  to  exclude 
the  heat  in  autumn  as  well  as  the  cold  in  winter.  Fruit  which  has 
been  kept  cool  during  the  last  half  of  autumn  will  keep  several 
weeks  longer  than  if  housed,  as  soon  as  gathered,  in  a  warm  and 
damp  cellar.  If  built  above  ground,  which  would  be  best,  the  walls 
should  always  be  double  and  filled  with  sawdust,  tan,  or  other 
non-conductor  of  heat.  A  space  of  6  or  8  inches  would  answer.  An 
earth  floor  would  probably  furnish  heat  enough  to  the  room  with 
good  non-conducting  walls.  Three  shelves,  one  above  another,  may 
occupy  the  space  between  the  floor  and  the  roof,  and  the  passages 
around  them  admit  of  ventilation  and  access.  Foi'  ordinary  use  Apples 
may  be  placed  on  these  shelves  without  cover,  and  the  layer  being 
only  a  few  inches  thick,  any  decayed  specimens  are  easily  seen  and 
removed.  If  the  shelves  are  occupied  with  Pears  they  will  ripen 
more  perfectly  (especially  summer  and  autumn  sorts)  if  a  woollen 
blanket  is  first  spread  on  the  shelf,  the  fruit  deposited,  and  then 
covered  with  another  blanket.  Or,  if  the  shelves  are  made  into 
boxes,  with  lids  for  excluding  light,  they  will  answer  well.  Where 
fewer  Pcara  are  grown  a  row  of  drawers  at  the  side  will  answer  a 
good  purpose.  The  windows  of  the  fruit.houso  should  be  either 
double  or  have  double  panes.  After  fruit  has  been  gathered  and 
placed  in  it  air  should  be  admitted  only  on  tho  north  side  to  keep  it 
as  cool  as  practicable ;  it  should  be  opened  in  cool  days  or  nights, 
and  bo  kept  closed  during  warm  days.  A  thermometer  should  be 
hung  in  it,  and  in  winter  the  temperature  kept  nearly  down  to 
freezing,  if  that  be  possible.  For  large  fruit.houses  the  Pears, 
Apples,  and  Grapes  should  bo  in  separate  rooms,  in  order  that  the 
odour  of  tho  one  may  not  injure  the  flavour  of  the  others.  It  often 
happens  that  a  carriage-house  or  other  out-house  may  bo  spared  for 
a  few  weeks  in  autumn  for  frnit  where  a  cellar  is  used  in  winter  for 
storing  it.  The  same  care  must  be  employed  iu  either  case  to  keep 
it  cool  both  in  autumn  and  winter. — "  Cultivator." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Clapp's  Favourite.— This  is  a  l.arpe,  showy,  and  very  pood  Tear.  The 
tree  is  hIbo  a  good  prower,  but  the  disposition  to  decay  at;  the  core,  which  it 
obtniued  from  one  of  its  parents,  will  prevent  its  over  being  as  prolitablo  for 
market  as  tho  William  Pear.    It  ripens  in  September.— V. 

Tomatoes  v.  "Wasps. — It  has  been  ray  practice  for  many  years  to  prow 
Tomatoes  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  where  Peachcif  and  Nectarines  grew  over  them 
and  I  have  never  found  that  tho  odour  of  the  Tomato  plant  kept  away  wasps; 
hut  have  had  occasion,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  had  a  good  crop  of 
Tomatoes,  to  use  bottles  filled  with  treacle  and  water  as  traps  for  these  insects. 
I  may  add  that  my  experience  in  this  matter  oxtendslovor  thirty  years.— M. 

Anomalous  Grafting.— In  the  Brst  volume  of  The  GiuDiff  (seep.  0S3),  a 
coiTcspondent  says  he  has  a  Cherry  tree  which  fruits  well  worked  on  a  Laurel  • 
and  m  Ballet's  "  Art  of  Grafting  "  (p.  ]  70) ,  I  am  not  a  1  ittle  surprised  to  read  that 
the  Garrya  may  be  cleft  grafted,  or  veneered  on  the  Aucuba  as  a  stock.  It  any 
of  tho  residcrs  of  The  Gaeuen  can  give  mo  any  information  on  this  point  I 
shall  be  obliged.  X  may  here  remark  that  I  havo  Pachyphytum  bracteosum 
worked  on  Echcveria  metalUca,  both  of  which  arc  growing  well.— Pbop. 


THE     FLOWER     GARDEN. 

KOCK    SPEEDWELLS. 

(VEllONICA.) 

A  LiEGE  northern  family,  containing  many  beautiful  Alpine 
flowers,  and  re-appearing  in  the  cool  temperate  regions  of 
the  southern  hemisphere  as  a  race  of  beautiful  shrubby  and 
some  dwarf  species  from  New  Zealand.  A  large  number  of 
the  European  kinds  are  vigorous  herbaceous  perennials,  suit- 
able for  borders  and  the  "  wild  garden."  Among  the  dwarfer 
species  the  most  tritly  Alpine,  and  among  the  best  adapted 
for  the  rock-garden,  are : — The  Rock  Speedwell  (Veronica 
saxatilis),  a  brilliant  bhie  miniature  bush.  A  native  of  Alpine 
rocks  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  also  in  a  few  places  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  forming  neat  tufts  (3  or  8  inches 
high.  The  flowers  are  a  little  more  than  half  an  inch  across, 
and  of  a  pretty  blue,  striped  with  violet,  with  a  narrow  bub 
decided  ring  of  crimson  near  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  the  base 
of  which  is  pure  white.  Veronica  prostrata. — A  very  dwarf 
species,  forming  spreading  tufts,  and  bearing  deep  blue  flowers. 
There  are  several  varieties  with  rose-coloured  and  white 
blooms,  appearing  in  early  summer.  A  hardy  and  pretty 
plant,  flowering  so  freely  that,  when  in  full  perfection,  the 
leaves  are  often  quite  obscured  by  the  flowers.  A  native  of 
France,  central  and  southern  Europe,  occurring  on  stony  hills 
and  in  dry  grassy  places,  and,  in  cultivation,  succeeding 
perfectly  in  sandy  soih  It  is  an  admirable  plant  for  rock- 
work,  its  prostrate  habit  fitting  it  best  for  sloping  positions 
or  fissures  on  vertical  faces  of  rooks.  The  Taurian  Speedwell 
(Veronica  taurica). — A  very  dwarf,  wiry,  and  almost  woody 
species,  forming  neat  dark  green  tufts,  under  3  inches  high, 
with  flowers  of  a  fine  Gentian-blue,  abundantly  produced. 
This  is  perhaps  the  neatest  of  all  rock  Veronicas  for  forming 
spreading  tufts  in  level  spots,  or  tufts  drooping  from  fissures. 
These  grow  in  ordinary  well-drained  garden  soil,  and  flower 
iu  early  summer.  Suitable  for  association  with  the  dwarfest 
Alpine  plants  and  Alpine  shrubs,  being  itself,  indeed,  a  tiny 
compact  prostrate  shrub.  V.  Nummularia,  of  the  Pyrenees, 
V.  aphylla,  V.  rupestris,  tho  neat  little  bushy  V.  fruticulosa, 
V.  satureiaafolia,  V.  Candida,  with  silvery-white  leaves,  and  the 
New  Zealand  V.  Buchanani  are  also  worthy  of  a  place  on  the 
rock-garden  or  its  surroundinss.  V. 


FINE-LEAVED  OUT-DOOE  PLANTS. 
The  striking  results  produced  in  the  London  parks — notably 
in  Battersea  and  Hyde  Parks — during  the  last  few  years  by 
the  introduction  of  plants  remarkable  for  their  handsome 
foliage  and  stately  growth  has  not  been  without  their  effect 
upon  the  gardening  of  the  country  generally ;  and  sub-tropical 
gardening  is  probably  destined  to  become  still  more  popular 
than  it  has  been,  especially  as  it  admits  of  a  less  formal  and 
more  pleasing  arrangement  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  than 
has  generally  been  considered  desir.ible  in  connection  with  ordi- 
nary bedding  plants.  Mr.  Ingram  has  shown  at  Belvoir,  in  his 
spring  bedding  arrangements,  what  happy  effects  can  be  pro- 
duced by  the  skilful  grouping  of  colours  on  green  slopes  and 
terraces  without  much  regard  to  geometrical  arrangement ;  and, 
although  it  may  still  bo  necessary  in  flower  gardens,  imme- 
diately under  the  windows  of  the  mansion,  to  adopt  the 
geometrical  form,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  most 
intricate  figures  should  be  selected,  simply  because  they 
happen  to  look  well  on  paper.  Many  of  the  isolated  flower 
gardens,  indeed,  in  country  establishments,  would  be  improved 
by  being  rendered  less  formal,  and  by  having  a  less  lavish 
system  of  embellishment  introduced,  especially  as  respects 
groups  of  flowering  plants.  Of  course,  everyone  cannot 
turn  his  flower  beds  into  Palm  groves ;  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  do  so ;  but  there  are  many  fine 
plants  easily  raised  from  seed  that,  if  used,  would  impart 
quite  a  new  feature  to  our  gardens.  I  have  directed  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  now  because  most  of  the  plants  I  am 
thinking  of,  and  a  list  of  which  I  will  give  presently,  may  now 
be  commonly  met  with  in  good  condition,  their  effect  studied, 
and  a  decision  arrived  at  as  to  future  requirements.  Cannas 
of  various  kinds  arc  especially  valuable ;  but  to  have  them  in 
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perfection  they  should  be  covered  a  foot  thick  with  leaves  or 
short  litter  in  autumn,  after  the  frost  has  cut  them  down,  and 
they  should  be  allowed  to  remain  out  of  doors  all  winter. 
There  is  no  comparison  between  beds  so  treated  and  others 
subjected  to  the  drying  system  of  lifting  them  and  storing 
them  away  in  pots  or  boxes.  There  is,  however,  one  thing  to 
be  noted  in  connection  therewith — every  two  or  three  years,  if 
thick  planting  is  adopted,  after  growth  has  commenced  in 
spring,  the  plants  should  be  lifted  carefully  by  a  couple  of  men 
with  steel  forks,  the  soil  in  the  beds  should  be  renewed,  if  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  occupy  the  same  position,  and  a  fewer 
number  of  plants  should  be  allowed  to  remain.  If  left 
undisturbed  for  many  years  the  growth  becomes  too  much 
crowded,  and  the  foliage  and  flowers  get  weakly  and  poor. 
Amongst  other  plants  that  may  be  mentioned  as  being 
within  the  means  of  every  one  who  indulges  in  the 
bedding-out  system  are  Chilian  Beet,  Acacia  lophantha, 
Ferdinanda  eminens,  Perrula  glauca,  Giant  Hemp  (Cannabis 
gigantea),  variegated  Maize,  Nicotiana  wigandioides,  Castor- 
oil  plants  of  various  kinds,  Wigandia  caracasana,  Chamaspeuce 
Casabonas,  C.  diacantha,  and  many  others,  but  those  I  have 
named  are  easily  raised  from  seeds  in  heat  in  spring.  I  find 
that  I  have  omitted  all  mention  of  Solanums,  some  of  which 
are  strikingly  handsome,  especially  Wai-scewiczoides,  with  its 
large,  spiny,  deep  green  leaves.  Of  course,  those  who  have 
sheltered  nooks  and  corners  may  plant  out  Palms  and  other 
valuable  plants  from  their  conservatories  and  stoves,  but  the 
plants  I  have  named,  if  not  coddled  or  drawn  up  weakly  while 
.;poung,  will  stand  out  with  safety  during  summer  in  the  most 
'exposed  situations.  If  desired,  before  the  cold  frosty  nights 
set  in,  a  few  of  the  best  of  such  plants  as  I  have  named  may 
be  lifted,  potted  in  good-sized  pots,  and,  if  helped  on  with  a 
little  heat,  will  be  found  desirable  subjects  for  the  winter 
decoration  of  either  the  conservatory  or  the  mansion. 
Ramsey  Ahheij.  E.  Hobday. 


THE  CALCEOLARIA  DISEASE. 
TiiouGn  Mr.  Westland's  experience  (see.  p.  219)  proves  that 
this  disease  will  occur  under  the  best  of  management,  I  am 
still  far  from  thinking  that  it  prevails  so  extensively  or  so 
severely  as  to  warrant  our  doing  away  with  the  Calceolaria 
altogether.  It  is  natural  that  those  who  cannot  get  it  to  grow 
under  any  treatment  should  condemn  it ;  but,  hitherto,  I  have 
found  nothing  to  match  it  as  a  yellow,  or  as  a  sure  grower ; 
and,  if  Mr.  Westland  will  call  here,  he  will  see  beds  of  two  or 
three  varieties  that  I  think  he  will  pronounce  faultless  as 
regards  luxuriance,  bloom,  and  general  good  health,  and  they 
are  not  better  this  season  that  they  have  been  for  the  last 
eleven  years,  during  which  period  the  stock  has  not  been 
changed.  We  had  the  disease  only  once — in  the  wet  season 
of  1872,  and  then  it  chiefly  affected  the  plants  of  part  of  one 
particular  row  on  a  border,  and  in  that  instance  I  attributed 
its  appearance  to  carelessness  in  planting;  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  very  few  planted  elsewhere,  it  confined  itself  to  that 
particular  spot,  beginning  and  ending  where  a  certain  work- 
man began  and  finished  his  planting  in  a  not  very  satisfactory 
manner,  as  I  had  occasion  to  tell  him  at  the  time.  Arguing, 
therefore,  from  my  own  experience,  like  Mr.  Westland,  I  con- 
clude that  the  immunity  which  our  Calceolarias  experience  is 
due  either  to  treatment  or  to  the  soil,  both  of  which  have 
already  been  described  in  The  Gakdex.  Mr.  Westland  is 
surprised  that  the  disease  should  be  worst  in  a  wet  season,  like 
the  present;  but,  if  I  remember  rightly,  1872,  which  was  one 
of  the  wettest  seasons  on  record,  was  also  a  very  bad  Calceo- 
laria year.  What  reasons  exist  for  supposing,  however,  that  a 
wet  season  suits  the  Calceolaria  best  ?  None,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware.  On  the  contrary,  so  long  as  the  plants  have  a  cool 
and  moist  bottom  to  root  in,  a  bright  sky  and  a  dry  atmosphere 
seem  to  suit  them.  Indeed,  these  are  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Calceolaria  is  found  growing  naturally,  if  my 
sources  of  informations  are  correct,  which  state  that  the  plant 
is  generally  found  on  the  Chilian  slopes,  where  the  chief 
supply  of  moisture  which  the  ground  receives  comes  from 
the  melted  snow  which  runs  down  from  the  mountains, 
Woiiley  Hall.  J.  Simpson. 


CULTURE  OP  HARDY  MOSSES. 
It  has  very  often  been  a  source  of  regret  to  me  that  gardeners  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  evince  a  greater  interest  in  the  culture  of  Mosses  than 
they  generally  do,  for  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  a  rockery   is  a  dull 
artificial-looking  affair   until   the  materials   with   which   it  is  con. 
struoted  are  clothed  with  the  rich  verdure  of  Mosses,  which  act  the 
double  part  oE  keeping  the  roots  of  the  Ferns  moist  and  cool  during 
the  dry  parching  heat  of  summer,  and  of  rendering  it  attractive  during 
the  winter,  when  the  major  part  of  the   Ferns  have  become  a  mere 
heap  of  brown  rubbish.     Although  the  Mosses  occupy  rather  a  low 
position  in   the  vegetable  kingdom,  they  play  not  a  very  unimportant 
part  in  the  economy  of  Nature.     It  is  to  them  that  we  are  indebted, 
in  a  large  measure,  for  the  supply  of  fuel  which  has  so  materially 
aided  the  development  of  the  numerous  resources  which  have  made 
England  so  rich  and  powerful  a  nation.     The  peat-bogs  of  Ireland, 
and  I  might  also  include  a  good  portion  of  England,  are  principally 
formed  with  the  Mosses,  and  it  is  astonishing  with  what  rapidity  a 
hollow  of  from  20  to  30  feet  ia  filled  up  with  the  successive   layers  of 
decay  and  growth  which  unceasingly  go  on,  and  in  the  formation  of 
which  the  various  species  of  Mosses  have  a  large  share  during  the 
early  stage  of  their  existence.     If  we  were  to  penetrate  into  one  of 
these  bogs,  and  obtain  a  sectional  view,  we  should  find  the  stems  of 
the  Moss  to  be  in  a  state  of  gradual  decay  close  to  the  surface,  and 
if  we  trace  these  down  wo  find  the  process  still  going  on  to  a   depth 
of  30  or  40  feet,  when  we  come  to  a  compact  substance  highly  charged 
with  bituminous  matter  evincing  clearly  a  close  relationship  with 
coal,  and  in  this  formation  we  have  one  of  the   most   important  uses 
of  Mosses  in  the  economy  of  Nature.     Independently,  however,  of 
their  usefulness.  Mosses,  to  my  mind,  possess   sufficient  beauty   to 
repay  the  cultivator  for  the  time  and  trouble  which  he  may  expend 
upon  them,  although  their  culture  can  never  be  made  so  popular  or 
attain  the  magnitude  of  that  enjoyed  by  Perns.     The  collection   of 
Mosses  for  study  and  preservation  is  to  the  amateur  an  interesting 
and  delightful  occupation,  and  particularly  so  when  he  becomes  a 
successful  'oultivator  as  well.     Many  can  be  procured  for  the  trouble 
of  gathering   them   from    hedgerow  banks    or  old  damp  walls.     A 
really  fine  collection  can  be  grown  in  a  space  of  4  square   yards,   and 
the  shade  from  surrounding  objects  would  be  just   what  the  Mosses 
really  require,  thus  rendering  any  useful  space   unnecessary.     There 
are  hundreds  of  instances,   even   in   the   laid-ont  pleasure   grounds, 
where  a  Mossery  would  be  a  source  of  interest  to   all  concerned. 
M,any  persons  are  under  the  impression  that  it  is  only  out-of-doors 
that  Mosses  may  be  cultivated,   but  this  is  not  so,  for  a  beautiful 
ornament  for  the  drawing-room  or  hall  may  be  made  by  a   neatly 
constructed  miniature  rockery,  covered  with  several  species  of  Bryum, 
Polytrichum,    Tortula,  and  several  others  of  a  distinct  character, 
placed  under   a    glass   shade.     This  would  be  of    great   value    for 
furnishing  objects  for  the  microscope,  and  at  the  same  time  act  as  an 
incentive  to  the   study   of   this   interesting   part  of   the   vegetable 
kingdom.     Those  who  wish  to  form  a  Mossery  should  observe  the 
following  conditions.     The  rockery  should  be  constructed  with  stone 
and  supplied  with  water  at  the  summit,  so  as  to  cause  a   trickling 
down  from  terrace  to  terrace,  until  at  the  base  these  small  rivulets 
formed  a  pool.     On  this  rockery,  amongst  the  stoues  the  Mosses  should 
be  planted,  making  special  provision  for  those  requiring  a  particular 
kind  of  soil.     By  this  mode  of  arrangement  some  hundreds  of  speci- 
mens might  be  brought  under  the  eye  at  once,  and  in  a  manner  closely 
resembling  the  position  of  their  natural  habitat.     Fill  in  the  jijockets 
and  ledges  with  soft  limestone,  rotten  bricks,   peat,  sand,   and  other 
materials,  upon  which  the  Mosses  will  be  found  to  thrive  admirably. 
The  cultivator  should  endeavour  to  procure  a  shady  position  for  tho 
erection  of  the  Mossery,  as  the  sun  dries  the  plants  up  quickly,  and  if 
they  do  get  dried  up  they  lose  that  peculiarly  bright  green  appear, 
ance  which  makes  them  so  really  beautiful.     In  collecting  specimens 
for  cultivation,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  tear  them  rudely  from  pieces 
of  rock  or  from  other  materials ;  they  should  be  taken  with  a  thin 
slice  of  whatever  they  may  be  found  growing  on  still  adhering  to  their 
roots  ;  on  this  they  will  grow  freely  and  spread  in  all  directions,  other, 
wise  the  roots  get  injured,  the  specimens  suffering  in  consequence,  and 
death  being  frequently  the  result.  As  I  have  before  pointed  out,  means 
should  be  adopted,  if  possible,  for  affording  a  continuous  and  plentiful 
supply  of  water  from  the  top,  causing   it  to  trickle  down  the  sides, 
which  will  give  the  rockery  a  natural  appearance,  and  will  also  be 
most    conducive     to    the   health   and    freshness    of    the    collection 
growing  upon  it,  as  the  various  species  of  Mosses  require  a  liberal 
supply  of  moisture  at  all   seasons  to  keep   them  in  full  health,  in 
proof    of    which  assertion    it  is  only  necessary    to    point  out  the 
vigorous  way  in  which  they  all  grow  naturally  during  tho  generally 
humid  months  of  November  and  December.     Mosses  should  have  a 
good  sprinkling  overhead  three  times  a  day  during  the  summer,  to 
secure  their  being  kept  in  good  condition  ;  but,  at  other  times,  twice 
will  be  sufficient,  unless  the  weather  is  particularly  warm.     There 
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will  be  sufficient  atmospheric  moisture  during  the  winter  for  them, 
except  in  the  event  of  the  weather  being  unexceptionally  dry,  which 
is  very  rarely  the  case  in  our  humid  climate.  In  the  event,  however, 
of  such  being  the  case,  a  good  sprinkling  overhead  will  be  of 
immense  benefit  to  them  ;  and,  indeed,  there  need  be  little  fear  of 
their  at  any  time  receiving  too  mnch.  When  the  Mossery  is  being 
constructed,  care  should  be  taken  that  each  species  is  placed  in  a 
position  bearing  a  close  affinity  to  that  in  which  it  is  found  in  its 
natural  state ;  for  instance,  those  found  growing  on  stone  or  brick- 
work should  be  secured  to  those  substances,  and  those  which  are 
found  in  damp  pools  and  ordinary  soils  should  have  a  similar  situation 
allotted  to  them.  A  careful  consideration  of  the  conditions  under 
which  each  species  is  found  in  its  natural  state  will  also  enable  the 
ine.Nperienced  cultivator  to  form  an  idea  of  the  treatment  which  it  will 
require  to  bring  it  to  a  state  of  perfection,  and  he  will  find  every 
particle  of  information  picked  up  in  this  way  of  undoubted  service 
to  him  at  some  time  or  other.  There  is  scarcely  any  subject  of  more 
importance  to  the  microscopist  than  the  fructification  of  Mosses,  and  it 
would  be  hard  for  him  to  find  more  beautiful  objects  than  the  different 
varieties  afford.  During  the  winter  and  early  portion  of  the  spring 
most  of  them  put  forth  slender  hair-like  threads,  and  these  are 
surmounted  with  what  are  termed  capsules,  in  which  are  contained 
the  seeds,  and  in  this  fact  will  be  found  a  striking  difference  between 
the  fructification  of  Mosses  and  true  flowering  plants.  In  the  latter 
class  it  is  the  germ,  or  lowest  part,  that  swells  into  a  seed-vessel, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  the  Moss  it  is  on  the  summit  that  a  recep- 
tacle is  found  for  the  seeds  or  spores.  This  is  covered  with  an 
extinguisher-like  cap,  which,  when  the  seeds  become  ripe,  is  either 
lifted  up  or  split  down  the  entire  length,  thus  allowing  them  to 
become  scattered  by  the  winds.  On  the  germination  of  the  seeds 
a  number  of  delicate  confervoid  threads  are  produced,  out  of  which, 
in  due  time,  the  true  Moss. like  growth  proceeds,  and  which,  in  the 
natural  course,  acquires  fruitfulness.  It  seems  almost  incredible,  yet 
it  is  true,  that  many  of  those  patches  of  greenness  on  stone  walls 
and  gravel  walks,  which  to  the  naked  eye  exhibit  no  distinctness 
of  form,  are  actually  Mosses  in  their  first  stages  of  development.  If 
the  nidus  upon  which  they  first  appear  proves  suitable,  their  true 
character  is  soon  apparent,  but  if  it  is  not  so  they  remain'  for  some 
time  in  their  confervoid  form,  and  ultimately  fade  away.  The 
distinctive  features  of  the  different  species  are  easily  discerned,  as, 
for  instance,  the  Bryums  have  strong  roots,  and  the  Hypnums  small 
and  delicate  ones.  Those  of  the  species  which  are  found  on  trees 
and  rocks  possess  a  mere  flattened  disk  for  their  attachment,  the 
plants  deriving  their  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere  alone,  while 
Bartramia  arcuata  produces  such  a  profusion  of  what  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  roots  as  to  almost  smother  the  leaves  and  stems. 
The  species  Hookeria  lucens  protrudes  roots  from  every  point  of 
substance,  and  even  from  the  edges  and  surfaces  of  the  leaves, 
and  many  others  emit  roots  from  their  points  as  they  creep  along. 
As  a  general  rule.  Mosses  have  true  stems  and  leaves,  but  in  some 
instances  the  leaf-stalks  rise  directly  from  the  roots,  yet,  even  in 
such  cases,  true  leaves  are  produced,  although  there  are  no  stems. 
These  leaves  are  attached  by  their  lower  edges,  and  are  always 
destitute  of  a  foot-stalk  ;  unlike  the  leaves  of  other  plants,  they 
never  decay  or  fall  off,  but  tenaciously  cling  to  this  root-stalk, 
and  only  disappear  by  a  process  of  decay  when  the  entire  plant  has 
been  subjected  to  destructive  influences.  I  must  conclude  my  remarks 
on  this  subject  by  recommending  all  lovers  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
who  are  as  yet  unacquainted  with  this  department  of  gardeniog,  to 
at  once  commence  the  study  and  cultivation  of  Mosses,  as  in  them 
they  will  find  an  amount  of  instruction  and  amusement  which  at 
first  sight  would  seem  almost  incredible.  C. 


THE  YELLOW  NELUMBIUM. 
This  noble  plant,  which  we  have  seen  flowering  freely  in  the  open  air 
round  Paris,  is  also  found  to  be  hardy  very  far  north  in  America, 
according  to  a  correspondent  of  "  Moore's  Rural,"  who  says  of  it — 
"  The  largest  and  one  of  the  most  desirable  Nelumbiums  is  the  Yellow 
Nelumbo  (N.  luteum)  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  south,  Water  Chinquepin. 
Nelumbo  is  the  Ceylonese  name  for  the  East  Indian  species,  hence 
the  Latin  name  of  the  genus.  We  have  but  one  native  species  and  it 
is  not  very  common,  although  found  sparingly  in  the  Southern  States 
and  in  a  few  localities  in  the  Northern.  It  is  found  in  Big  Sodus  Bay 
(Lake  Ontario),  in  the  Connecticut  River  near  Lyme,  Conn.,  and 
formerly,  if  not  at  present,  it  was  growing  in  the  Delaware  below 
Philadelphia.  In  all  these  northern  localities  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  by  tho  Aborigines  who  valued  the  seeds  as  food. 
The  large  fleshy  roots  are  also  edible,  but  would  scarcely  be  con. 
sidered  a  delicacy  by  the  side  of  our  best  cultivated  roots.  This 
magnificent  plant  might  be  readily  introduced  into  every  fresh  water 
pond  in  the  country  and  become  quite  an  interesting  feature  of  the 


same.  Three  years  since  I  procured  a  few  seeds  through  one  of  my  cor- 
respondents, and  upon  their  arrival,  I  threw  them  into  a  shallow  pond 
from  which  I  had  taken  out  peat.  Although  the  water  in  this  pond  is 
not  more  than  2  feet  deep  even  in  winter  the  plants  have  not  suffered 
from  cold.  Some  two  dozen  are  growing  finely,  and  nearly  half  the 
number  have  already  bloomed,  or  are  showing  flower  buds.  The 
flowers  are  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  clear  pale  lemon-yellow, 
and  possessing  a  delicate  fragrance.  In  my  opinion,  they  far  surpass 
in  beauty  and  fragrance  the  great  "  golden-banded"  Japan  Lily,  of 
which  so  much  has  been  written  during  the  past  few  years.  Besides 
this,  they  require  no  hoeing,  staking,  or  other  care,  and  are  not 
like  to  become  "  too  familiar,"  as  everybody  will  not  have  ponds  in 
which  to  grow  them.  The  leaves  of  the  Nelumbo  are  very  large,  flat 
and  round,  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  the  flower 
stems  shoot  up  2  to  3  feet  above,  bearing  one  large  blossom  on  the 
apex.  The  seed  vessels  are  top. shaped,  4  to  5  inches  broad,  and 
li  inches  thick  ;  each  seed  is  of  the  size  and  form  of  a  small  Acorn, 
resting  in  a  separate  compartment,  the  walls  of  which  shrink  away 
at  maturity,  allowing  the  seeds  to  move  about  within  the  receptacle 
like  the  contents  of  a  child's  rattlebox.  One  of  these  pods  or  seed- 
vessels  which  I  have  kept  for  many  years  as  a  botanical  specimen 
contains  twenty-eight  of  the  Acorn-like  nuts. 


Yellow  Rock  Nasturtium  (Tropseolum  polyphyllum) . — 

Permit  me  to  direct  attention  to  this  plant,  which  is  seldom  seen  in 
perfection  in  English  gardens.  This  is  a  good  time  to  plant  it,  and  a 
sunny  situation  on  a  wall  suits  it  best.  Its  shoots  grow  several  feet 
in  length,  and  during  many  weeks  in  May  and  June,  it  makes  quite 
a  show  with  its  multitudes  of  brilliant  golden  flowers,  the  beauty  of 
which  is  greatly  enhanced  by  its  singular  looking  glaucous  foliage. 
Any  garden  soil  that  is  well  drained  will  suit  it,  but  it  takes  a  year 
to  get  well  established. — Max  Leichtlin,  Baden  Baden. 

Iberis  jocunda. — This  is  distinct  from  any  other;  it  grows 
about  2i  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  oblanceolate,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long  by  one-eighth  of  an  inch  broad,  somewhat 
glaucous,  much  attenuated  at  the  base,  and  with  a  minute  point  at 
the  apex.  The  flowers  are  in  small  clusters,  of  a  pleasing  flesh-colour, 
and  prettily  veined  with  rose  in  early  summer.  This  does  not  as  yet 
appear  to  possess  the  rude  vigour  of  our  common  evergreen  Iberises, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  valuable  as  a  rock-plant  for  being  unlike 
them,  and  is  fitted  for  association  with  a  dwarfer  and  more  select 
set  of  subjects.  It  should  be  planted  on  warm  and  sunny  parts  of  the 
rock-garden,  in  well-drained  sandy  loam. — M. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GAEDEN. 


Hardy  Cacti. — The  followinj^  are  said  to  be  hardy  in  Ghent,  and  should 
therefore  prove  so  in  this  country  : — Opuntia  bicolor,  O.  Rafinesquiana,  Echino- 
cactus  viridiflorus,  and  Echinocereus  phceniceus. 

Lintim  corymb  if erum. — This  is  superior  to  any  of  the  other  hardy  yellow- 
flowered  sorts  in  cultivation.  It  commences  to  bloom  near  the  end  of  summer, 
and  does  not  cease  till  the  winter's  frost  sets  In.  The  blossoms  are  each 
nearly  an  inch  across,  supported  on  very  long  slender  stalks,  and  produced 
in  large  and  graceful  corymbs.  Usuallv,  the  plant  is  about  9  inches  high. 
It  is  a  native  of  Mount  Atlas. — S. 

Gaston's  Lithospermum  (L.  Gastoni). — A  rare  and  beautiful  species  from 
the  Pyrenees,  with  erect  herbaceous  stems  about  a  foot  high,  which,  from  May  to 
August,  bear  terminal  clusters  of  large  bright  sky-blue  flowers  about  twice  the 
size  of  those  of  L.  prostratum  (commonly  sold  under  the  erroneous  name  of  L. 
fruticosum).  Grows  freely  on  rock-work  or  in  any  open  border  in  rich  well- 
drained  loam. — M. 

A  Tall-growing  Herbaceous  Plant.— Eupatorium  altissimum  is  the  tallest 
herbaceous  plant  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  have  a  clump  of  it  in  my 
garden  about  10  feet  high.  It  bears  large  loose  panicles  of  reddish-coloured 
flowers,  but,  owing  to  the  great  height  of  the  plant,  they  are  not  very  attractive. 
It  is  its  stateliness  of  growth  to  which  I  would  direct  attention.  Masses  of  it 
near  water  would  have  a  fine  effect,  and  even  in  the  sub-tropical  and  wild 
gardens  it  would  be  found  useful. — Thos.  Willia-ms. 

Tritoma  Uvaria  as  an  Exhibition  Plant.—"  B.'s  "  note  (p.  220)  respecting 
this  fine  ornamental  plant  induces  me  to  suggest  to  compilers  of  schedules  for 
autumn  shows  the  desirability  of  including  a  class  for  the  twelve  best  spikes  of 
its  brilliant  flowers.  I  have  recently  been  struck  with  the  length  and  beauty 
of  the  spikes  produced  by  some  plants  of  it  in  this  locality,  and  it  occurred  to  mo 
that  a  few  boxes  of  spikes,  shown  as  other  cut  flowers  are,  would  be  very  attrac- 
tive. Moreover,  greater  attention  would  thus  be  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
fine  hardy  border  plant,  as  in  too  mauy  cases  it  is  half -starved,  and,  in  that  con 
dition,  its  beauties  arc  but  poorly  developed,  and  its  flowers  soon  fade. — A.  D. 
Physianthus  albens.— Those  of  your  readers  who  arc  in  want  of  a  quick 
growing  summer  climber,  for  covering  a  wall  or  trellis,  should  procure  this 
interesting  Asclepiad.  A  small  plant  of  it,  little  more  than  a  foot  high,  with 
a  few  laterals,  was  turned  out  against  an  ordinary  wall,  with  a  warm  exposure, 
about  the  end  of  May,  and  now  covers  5  or  6  square  yards  of  surface,  every 
joint  being  furnished  with  a  raceme  of  pure  white  flowers.  A  month  hence 
tho  shoots  will  be  pruned  back  and  the  plant  potted  up  for  wintering  ins 
warm  greenhouse.  I  have  yet  to  learn  what  degree  of  cold  it  will  survive, 
but  probably  it  would  enduro  mild  winters  in  the  southern  counties  of  England 
and  Ireland,  An  easier  plant  to  cultivate  can  hardly  be  imagined.— W.  T, 
Jpnirich. 
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TREES  AND    SHRUBS. 

THE  CATALPA. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  of  ornamental  trees,  so  far  as  foliage 
is  concerned,  and  one  that  not  unfrequently  produces 
conspicuous  panicles  of  white  lilac-dotted  flowers  after  seasons 
sufficiently  warm  and  dry  to  ripen  its  somewhat  luxuriant  and 
succulent  growth.  It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and 
grows  rapidly  on  warm  soils  in  sheltered  situations.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  of  all  trees  for  town  gardens,  growing  well  and 
flowering  like  a  tree  Gloxinia  in  the  heart  of  London.  The 
Japanese  employ  the  wood  in  cabinet  work,  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  fancy  articles,  but  it  is  only  as  an  ornamental  tree  that 
it  is  of  value  in  English  gardens.  In  the  Middle  Temple 
Grardeiis  there  is  a  singular  old  specimen  of  it,  which  has 
evidently,  at  one  time,  been  of  large  size,  but  it  is  now  much 
reduced  and  timeworn.  Another  example  of  it,  fully  30  feet 
in  height,  used  to  grow  in  the  arboretum  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Societj'  at  Ghiswick,  where  it  bloomed  well  every 
year.  It  is  rather  a  curious  fact  that  the  honey  or  nectar 
secreted  by  the  flowers  of  this  tree  is  poisonous.  A  golden - 
leaved  variety  of  it,  called 
aurea,  has  been  used  this 
season  inBatterseaPark  as 
a  sub-tropical  plant,  and 
?when  contrasted  with  the 
purple-flowered  Clematis 
Jackmani  in  one  of  the 
beds  near  the  rockery,  it 
had  a  fine  appearance.  For 
bedding  purposes  it  should 
be  cut  back  every  spring, 
so  as  to  induce  it  to  throw 
up  vigorous  shoots  and 
produce  large  leaves. 

V. 


sition  of  1867.  The  marks  of  large  wounds  were  visible,  but  all  were 
covered  with  new  growth,  and  all  perfectly  sound  ;  but,  of  course,  the 
new  wood  does  not  "  incorporate"  with  the  old,  as  was  claimed  by 
Forsyth,  although  both  are  in  solid  contact. 


TEEE  SUEGERY. 
About  eighty  or  ninety  years 
ago  the  director,  or  chief 
gardener  of  the  Eoyal  Gar- 
dens at  Kensington  (Forsyth), 
excited  so  much  interest  in 
his  method  of  repairing  in. 
juries  to  the  stems  of  trees, 
that  the  Government  was 
induced  to  make  him  a  grant 
of  £3,000  on  condition  of  his 
making  public  the  secret  of 
his  "  composition  "  or  plaster, 
or  rather  paint.  He  received 
flattering  testimonials  from 
foreign  countries,  ani  the 
merits  of  his  unguent  and  his 
specimen  blocks  from  healed  trees  were  much  written  about.  That  he 
somewhat  hoodwinked  his  visitors  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Although 
he  mentions  in  his  works  the  use  of  wax  or  varnishe.s  as  a  newly-intro- 
duced and  effectual  method  of  conveniently  protecting  graft-inci- 
sions, yet  he  claimed  that  all  the  healing  of  wounds  in  trees  depended 
upon  the  popular  virtues  of  his  composition,  which  consisted  of  fresh 
cow  dung,  old  lime,  wood  ashes,  and  sand,  spread  on,  and  then  well 
dusted  over  till  dry  with  a  mixture  of  ashes  of  wood  and  of  burnt 
bones.  His  directions  for  mixing  and  keeping  this  heal-all  are  not 
devoid  of  the  odd  fancies  of  the  old  astrological  wiseacres, 
and  some  are  too  gross  and  coarse  for  modern  print.  But 
his  practice  of  cutting  and  scooping  out  all  decayed  parts  and 
protecting  the  spot  as  by  an  artificial  bark  until  natural  growth 
should  extend  lips  of  fresh  growth  over  the  whole,  is  worthy  of  all 
commendation  and  recommendation,  and  would  save  the  lives  of 
many  valuable  trees  which  are  wounded  whether  by  axes,  or  saws,  or 
knives,  or  frozen  sap,  or  by  decay  consequent  on  bleeding  from  IMay 
pruning,  when  the  strong  flow  of  sap  prevents  the  wound  from  cica- 
trising. And  in  the  spring  time,  when  we  all,  wearied  with  the  long 
reign  of  desolating  winter,  feel  a  passion  for  the  pruning.knife  and 
digging-fork  of  the  garden,  how  pleasant  and  how  profitable  it  is  to 
dress  the  wounds  on  the  vital  stems  of  our  trees.  With  a  sharp 
knife  and  a  pot  of  varnish  we  soon  repair  damages  and  arrest  decay. 
Blocks  from  trees  thus  dressed  many  years  before,  and  the  wounds 
coated  (during  winter)  with  coal-tar,  were  shown  at  the  Paris  Expo. 


Catalpa  syringfefoiia. 


THE   MAGNOLIAS   AND  THEIR  ALLIES. 
The  Magnolia  family,  whether  limited,  as  in  Lindley's  "  Vege- 
table  Kingdom,"   to  the   two   tribes,   of   which   Illicium  and 
Magnolia  are  the  types,  or  extended  to  include  a  third  tribe, 
comprising  the  genera  Schizandra  and  Kadsura,  and  a  fourth 
tribe  of  more  recently  discovered  Japanese  plants,  is   repre- 
sented in  few  gardens  by  more  than  two  or  three  species.    Yet 
it  embraces  a  considerable  number  of  handsome  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  nearly  all  of  those  which  are  not  quite  hardy 
will  succeed  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse.     The  North  American 
Tulip  tree,  and  the  gorgeous  Magnolia  grandiflora  from  the 
same  country,  are  the  only  really  familiar  members  of  this 
family  to  the  majority  of  amateurs.     The  Tulip  tree  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  of  the  family  cultivated  in  Europe,  having 
been  introduced  in  1663 ;  and  the  less  hardy  Magnolia  followed 
about     sixty    years    later. 
But  I  will  not  anticipate 
matters  here  by  dwelling 
upon  the   history   of   the 
introduction    and   cultiva- 
tion of  the  various  species 
known.      Although  not  a 
large  family  in  comparison 
with  many  others,  it  has  a 
wide  range  of  distribution, 
and     the     widely    distant 
habitats    of     its    outlying 
members  offer  a  most  in- 
teresting  and   remarkable 
illustration   of  plant  geo- 
graphy.   As  the  genera  are 
not  numerous,   and  those 
not  yet  in  cultivation  de- 
serve to  be,  a  full  list  may 
be  acceptable  here,  especi- 
ally as  two  or  three  curious 
Japanese  ones  have  not  yet 
got  into  gardening  books. 
The     most     noteworthy 
points  in  the  distribution 
of  the  family  are  its  total 
absence  from  Europe  and 
Africa,  and  its  presence  in 
New      Zealand      and     in 
Southern  Australia.  There 
are  thirteen  genera  now  re- 
ferred here — namely,  Eup- 
telea,  Japan,  and  mountains  of  east  Bengal;  Cercidiphyllura, 
Japan  ;  Trochodendron,  Japan  ;  Drimys,  South  America,  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  and  Borneo ;    Illicium,  North  America  and 
east  Asia;  Talauma,  tropical  Asia  and  America;    Magnolia, 
North  America,  north  India,  China,  and   Japan  ;  Mauglietia, 
mountains  of  north  India ;  Michelia,  mountains  of  India,  in  tem- 
perate and  sub-tropical  regions  ;  Liriodendron,  North  America, 
and  perhaps  central  China  ;  Kadsura,  tropical  and  eastern  Asia ; 
and,  finally,  Lactoris,  a  very  curious  and  anomalous  shrub  from 
the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez.     The  botanical  affinities  of  the 
Magnoliacea;  are  with  the  Clematis  family  (Eauunculaceffi),  in 
the  numerous  carpels  of  the  fruit,  which  character  will  distin- 
guish its  members  from  all  other  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.    They 
are  erect  shrubs  or  trees,  with  the  exception  of  Schizandra  and 
Kadsura,   which  are   climbers  ;    leaves,  always  alternate  and 
undivided,  and,  in  the  true  Magnolias,  furnished  with  large 
sheathing  stipules, which  fall  ofl:  as  the  leaves  unfold;  flowers, 
large  and  showy,  without  any  distinction  between  calyx  and 
corolla,  or   small,  as  in  the  climbing  genera,  or  destitute  of 
both  calyx  and  corolla,  as  in  the  first  tribe.     To  proceed  to  the 
considenitiou  of  the  genera  and  species,  as  already  mentioned, 
in   its   most  comprehensive  sense,  the   family  includes   four 
tribes. 
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Tribe  I.— Trochodendrese. 

"With  the  exception  of  one  species  of  Euptelea,  from  east 
Bengal,  the  few  known  members  of  this  tribe  are  natives  of 
Japan,  and  probably  all  hardy,  at  least  in  the  milder  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  flowers  are  small  and  inconspicuoiis,  being 
devoid  of  both  sepals  and  petals.     The  genera  are  ; 

Euptelea. — Deciduous  treea,  having  more  the  general  appear, 
ance  of  some  of  the  catkin-bearing  families ;  indeed,  Siebold  and 
Zuccarini  referred  it  to  the  Elm  family,  but  the  fruit  was  unknown 
to  them.  The  Indian  species  (B.  pleiosperma),  figured  in  the 
"  Linnean  Society's  Journal,"  vol.  vii.,  very  much  resembles  an 
Alder  in  foliage,  but  each  flower  contains  a  number  of  separate 
carpels,  each  carpel  containing  several  seeds.  It  is,  however,  the 
Japanese  species  (E.  polyandra)  that  interests  tis  ;  and  the  chances 
of  its  early  introduction  are  much  greater.  This  has  ovate  or  nearly 
orbionlar,  deeply  and  irregularly  toothed  leaves  on  long  slender 
petioles,  much  resembhng  those  of  a  Birch.  Judging  from  dried 
specimens  and  figures,  it  is  an  ornamental  tree.  It  grows  near 
Yokohama,  &o. 

Cercidipliyllura. — Only  one  species  is  known,  and  this  has 
leaves  resembling  those  of  the  Judas  trees  (Cerois  siliquastrum)  ; 
hence  the  generic  appellation.  Doubtless  hardy,  as  it  grows  high  in 
the  mountains  of  Nippon. 

Trochodendron. — Of  this  genus,  also,  the  only  species  known 
is  figured  in  Siebold  and  Zuccarini's  "  Flora  Japonica."  It  is  an  ever, 
green  tree  or  shrub,  with  thick,  coriaceous,  simple  leaves  of  variable 
shape,  creuated  in  the  \ipper  half  ;  and  it  is  called  T.  aralioides,  from 
the  resemblance  its  foliage  bears  to  some  of  the  Aralias.  Evidently 
as  distinct  and  remarkablein  its  way  as  Salisburia. 

Tribe  II.— Winterese. 

There  are  two  genera  belonging  to  this  tribe,  distinguished 
from  the  true  Magnolias  in  having  no  stipiiles,  and  in  the 
cai-pels  of  the  fruit  being  arranged  in  one  series.  They  are 
aromatic,  evergreen  small  trees  or  shrubs,  with  coriaceous  or 
leathery  leaves,  and  small,  yellow,  pink,  or  white  flowers,  from 
^  to  2  inches  in  diameter.     Both  genera  are  in  cultivation. 

Drimys. — As  a  genus  this  differs  from  the  next  chiefly  in  its 
fleshy  carpels,  which  do  not  burst  open  to  allow  the  seed  to  escape, 
but  decay ;  it  includes  Tasmania.  Three  species  have  been  in 
cultivation  for  some  years,  but  they  are  still  rare  in  gardens. 

1.  D.  Winteri  (Winter's  Bark). — An  ornamental  shrub  or  small 
tree  with  oblong-lanceolate  leaves,  varying  considerably  in  size  from 
different  localities,  and  small  white  flowers.  All  the  forms  from  the 
extreme  south  of  America  to  Peru  are  believed  to  be  varieties  of  one 
species,  but  only  the  southern  ones  are  hardy  in  the  milder  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  found  in  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn, 
from  the  sea  up  to  1,000  feet.  The  bark  of  this  shrub  was  formerly 
in  repute  as  a  tonic  medicine.  It  was  first  brought  to  Europe  by 
Captain  Winter  in  1579,  though  living  plants  were  not  introduced 
before  1827.     Greenhouse,  or  open  air  in  mild  localities. 

2.  D.  axillaris. — A  small  tree,  15  to  30  feet  high,  with  black 
bark,  ovate-oblong  leaves,  and  small  inconspicuous  flowers.  The 
Pepper  Treo  of  the  New  Zealand  colonists ;  common  throughout  the 
islands.  It  is  not  remarkable  as  an  ornamental  tree  ;  bnt  amateurs 
forming  collections  in  the  south-west  will  find  it  hardy. 

3.  D.  aromatica  (syn.  Tasmania  aromatica,  "  Botanical 
Register,"  1815,  plate  43). — In  Alpine  situations  this  is  a  dwarf  bush, 
but  it  forms  a  treo  30  feet  high  in  the  plains  ;  and  the  leaves  vary 
from  1  to  3  inches  in  length.  The  flowers  are  white,  in  terminal 
umbels.  This  species  is  about  as  hardy  as  the  two  preceding.  It 
was  introduced  from  Tasmania  in  1822,  and  grows  there  from  the 
sea  coast  np  to  an  altitude  of  4,000  feet.  On  the  mainland  of 
Australia  it  ascends  to  5,000  feet. 

Illicium. — There  arc  two  species  of  this  genus  not  uncommon 
in  cultivation.  Both  may  be  considered  greenhouse  shrubs,  except 
in  the  west  of   England,  and  south-west  of  Ireland. 

1.  I.  anisatum  (syn.  I.  religiosnm). — An  ornamental  shrub,  4 
to  G  feet  high,  with  terminal  clusters  of  yellowish-white  flowers, 
sncceeded  by  the  brown  shining  carpels  containing  very  aromatic 
seeds.     China  and  Japan.     Introduced  in  1790. 

2.  I.  floridanum. — This  has  longer  lanceolate  leaves  and  rod  or 
purple  flowers.  Of  faster  growth,  but  less  ornamental,  than  the 
preceding.  It  grows  in  swampy  places  in  the  southern  States  of 
North  America,  and  was  introduced  in  1766. 

There  are  several  other  species  in  various  parts  of  Asia,  &c., 
but  none  of  them  have  very  showy  flowers. 

Tribe  III.— Magnoliase. 
This  tribe  includes  five  genera,  for  the  greater  part  beautiful 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  showy  flowers.      Leaves,  evergreen  or 


deciduous,  often  very  large,  and  always  with  large  stipules  ; 
flowers,  white,  yellow,  pink,  or  purple ;  carpels,  in  several 
series,  forming  a  cone-like  or  cylindrical  fruit. 
'  Talauma. — Tropical  evergreen  trees,  closely  allied  to  Magnolia 
in  structure,  differing  mainly  in  the  ripe  carpels  falling  away  from 
the  axis.  Several  species  have  been  introduced  at  different  times 
from  America  and  Asia,  but  being  suitable  for  large  houses  only 
they  may  be  papsed  over  in  this  paper. 

Magnolia. — Prom  a  horticultural  point  of  view,  this  is  the 
most  important  genus  of  the  family.  It  comprises  evergreen  and 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  from  a  few  feet  to  nearly  100  feet  in 
height.  The  species  are  all  natives  of  the  temperate  and  sub. tropical 
regions  of  North  America  and  Asia.  The  genus  was  named  after 
Professor  Magnol,  a  French  botanist. 

North  American  Species. 

1.  M.  grandiflora. — An  evergreen  tree  or  shrub,  growing  nearly 
100  feet  high  in  its  native  country.  In  this  country  it  requires  the 
protection  of  a  wall  in  the  colder  parts,  whilst  in  the  warmer  parts 
(to  the  south  and  west  of  London),  on  a  light  well-drained  soil,  it 
forms  a  treo  20  to  30  feet  or  more  in  height.  The  oblong  leaves 
vary  in  different  varieties  from  4  inches  to  a  foot  in  length  ;  they 
are  coriaceous,  and  of  a  shining  green  above,  and  grey  to  a  rich 
brown  beneath.  The  large,  almost  pure  white,  flowers,  resembling 
those  of  a  Water  Lily,  are  from  6  to  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  emit 
a  deliciously  fragrant  perfume.  It  is  propagated  by  layers  or  from 
seed  ;  and  the  latter  mode  of  propagation  has  given  birth  to  a 
number  of  very  distinct  varieties,  varying  considerably  in  the  size 
and  colour  of  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  and  in  the  size  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  season  of  their  production,  beginning  in  June  or 
July,  and  the  later  ones  continuing  in  bloom  until  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, or  even  the  middle  of  October.  M.  g.  ferruginea  is  remark, 
able  in  having  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  clothed  with  a  rich 
brown  tomentum.  M.  g.  exoniensis,  from  its  free-flowering  and 
good  habit  is  one  of  the  best ;  prascox  is  an  early  flowering  variety  ; 
angustifolia  has  very  distinct,  narrow,  lanceolate  leaves ;  and  in 
obovata  the  leaves  are  broadest  at  the  top.  There  are  several  other 
varieties  distinguished,  but  their  names  indicate  their  several  charac- 
ters thus — rotnndifolia,  crispa,  elliptica,  canaliculata,  &c.  M.  g. 
galliasoniensis  is  reported  to  flower  freely  when  quite  young.  It  is 
stated  to  be  of  hybrid  origin,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
authentic  record  of  its  origin.  M.  grandiflora  is  found  from 
North  Carolina  (South  Carolina,  according  to  Chapman)  to  Florida, 
and  westward  in  the  interior.  It  was  introduced  into  this  country 
about  150  years  ago,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  commonly 
cultivated,  although  the  tenderest  of  all  the  North  American  species. 

2.  BT.  glauca  (Laurel  magnolia). — Deciduous  or  nearly  ever, 
green  in  mild  seasons ;  a  shrub  or  small  tree  in  the  Southern  States. 
It  occurs  in  a  wild  state  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts  ;  and,  be  it 
remembered,  in  swampy  places,  differing  in  this  respect  from  all  the 
other  species.  As  usually  seen  in  this  country,  it  has  a  naked,  half- 
starved  appearance,  a  consequence  of  the  disregard  of  its  natural 
habitat.  The  leaves  vary  in  different  varieties  from  broadly  oval  or 
oblong  to  narrow  lanceolate,  having  the  consistence  of  an  evergreen, 
glaucous  or  nearly  white  on  the  under  surface.  The  white,  fragrant 
flowers,  about  3  inches  in  diameter  when  expanded,  are  produced  in 
July  or  August.  Varieties,  bearing  the  names  latifolia,  longifolia, 
Gordoniana,  and  Buchaniana  are  distinguished  by  nurserymen ; 
the  two  latter  have  semi-double  flowers.  The  species  was  intro. 
duced  in  1688. 

3.  M.  acuminata  (Cucumber  tree). — A  hardy,  deciduous,  sym. 
metrically  branched  tree  of  pyramidal  outline,  60  to  80  feet  or  more 
high  in  its  native  country.  Leaves,  oblong-oval,  suddenly  narrowed 
into  a  point,  hairy  beneath,  6  to  9  inches  long ;  flowers,  greenish, 
yellow,  cup-shaped,  about  2J  inches  deep,  appearing  in  June  or 
July,  from  New  York  southward,  in  the  mountains,  a  very  handsome 
and  distinct  hardy  tree,  deserving  of  a  place  in  every  park  and 
garden.  The  young  unripe  head  of  carpels  bears  some  resemblance 
to  a  Cucumber,  hence  the  popular  name.     Introduced  in  1736. 

4.  M.  macrophylla.- — A  deciduous  tree,  from  30  to  40  feet  high, 
with  the  lai'ge  loaves  borne  only  near  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and 
large  campanulate  flowers,  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  when  fully 
expanded.  Leaves,  obovate  or  oblong-ovate,  cordate  or  lobed  at 
the  base,  and  often  as  much  as  3  feet  in  length  ;  flowers,  white,  with 
a  purple  centre,  appearing  in  July.  From  the  large  size  of  its  leaves, 
which  are  of  a  silvery-glaucous  hue  beneath,  and  its  showy  flowers, 
this  is  a  very  striking  tree,  but  it  is  not  so  ornamental  as  some  of  the 
other  species  in  habit  of  growth.  Banks  of  rivers  in  Kentucky  and 
North  Carolina,  and  soutliward.     Introduced  in  1800. 

5.  M.  cordata. — A  deciduous  tree,  20  to  50  feet  high,  according 
to  the  situation  in  which  it  grows.  Leaves,  broadly  ovate,  4  to 
6  inches  long,  silvery,  hairy  beneath ;  flowers,  yellow,  more  or  less 
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streaked  with  red,  appearing  in  May  or  June.     Carolina,  and  south, 
ward.     Introduced  in  1800. 

6.  M.  Umbrella  (syn.  M.  tripetala). — A  tree  of  moderate 
dimensions,  having  the  large  leaves  clustered  near  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  hence  the  popular  American  name,  Umbrella  tree.  Leaves, 
oblong  or  obovate-lanceolate,  narrowed  at  the  base,  and  often  more 
than  2  feet  in  length.  Flowers,  large,  white,  of  a  disagreeable  odour. 
Pennsylvania  to  Virginia,  &o.  Introduced  in  1752.  A  very  hand- 
some  ornamental  tree. 

7.  M.  Frazeri  (syn.  M.  aurionlata). — A  deciduous  tree,  30  or 
40  feet  high,  having  its  leaves  crowded  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
like  the  last,  but  in  this  species  they  are  distinctly  lobed  at  the 
base,  like  those  of  M.  macrophylla.  Leaves,  obovate,  glabrous  on 
both  sides,  from  6  to  12  inches  long.  Flowers,  white.  A  southern 
species,  flowering  in  May.     Introduced  in  1786. 

Japanese  and  Chinese  Species. 

8.  M.  Yulan  (syn.  M.  conspicua). — A  deciduous-leaved  species, 
introduced  from  China  in  1789,  and  requiring  protection  north  of 
London,  and  even  south  of  London  in  severe  seasons,  or  the  flowers  are 
apt  to  get  injured.  It  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  species,  but  less 
effective  than  some  others,  on  account  of  the  flowers  being  produced 
in  early  spring,  before  the  leaves  are  developed.  Leaves,  oblong  or 
broadly  oval,  with  an  acuminate  point,  hairy  when  young.  Flowers, 
white,  as  large  as  those  of  Nymphtea  alba.  There  are  some  varieties 
of  this,  or  hybrids  between  this  and  the  next,  which  are  very  beauti. 
ful,  and  some  of  them  are  in  flower  at  the  present  time  (September  6). 

ML.  discolor  has  purple  and  white  flowers,  appearing  with  the  leaves 
in  May,  and  is,  perhaps,  a  seminal  variety  of  the  next  species.  M. 
Soulangeana  is  a  handsome  variety,  having  the  petals  tinged  with 
purple. 

M.  gracilis,  by  some  considered  as  a  distinct  species,  has 
rich  violet-crimson  flowers,  the  outer  petals  4  inches  in  length,  and 
very  handsome  foliage — indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  shrubs 
in  flower  now.  There  are  also  several  other  varieties  blooming  at  the 
present  time,  differing  from  the  last-named  in  the  colour  of  the 
flowers,  which  vary  in  different  varieties  from  white  and  pink  in 
diverse  proportions  to  pink  and  violet-purple.  In  habit  and  foliage 
they  are  intermediate  between  M.  Yulan  and  M.  obovata,  and,  from 
what  I  can  gather,  these  two  species  have  been  crossed  and  inter, 
crossed  with  their  varieties,  and  the  varieties  again  crossed.  These 
varieties  are  quite  hardy. 

M.  Ijennei  is  a  natural  hybrid  between  the  two,  having  origi- 
nated some  years  ago  in  Italy  ;  it  has  the  more  highly-colonred 
flowers  of  obovata,  but  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  among  the  many 
varieties  now  cultivated  in  different  gardens. 

9.  M.  obovata  (syn.  M.  purpurea,  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  plate 
390). — A  dwarf  deciduous  shrub,  with  dark  green  obovate  leaves  and 
large  flowers  consisting  of  six  petals,  violet-purple  on  the  outside 
and  white  within.  The  fragrant  showy  flowers  and  handsome  leaves 
unfold  together  in  April  and  May.  Quite  hardy ;  introduced  from 
Japan  in  1790. 

M.  Kobus  (syn.  M.  tomentosa),  is  a  Japanese  hardy  species, 
with  purple  and  white  flowers  in  summer;  M.  hypoleuca,  from  the 
same  country,  has  leaves  a  foot  in  length,  glaucous  beneath;  and  M. 
parviflora  has  small  flowers,  more  in  the  way  of  the  North  American 
M.  glauca,  and  nearly  orbicular  leaves.  M.  pumila  (syn.  M. 
Championi)  is  a  tender  species  from  south  China,  with  coriaceous 
and  strongly-veined  leaves,  and  rather  small  flowers.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware  only  the  first  of  these  unnumbered  species  has  been  introduced, 
and  that  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  in  a  fresh  state. 

Indian  Species. 

10.  M.  Campbelli. — A  magnificent  deciduous  tree,  with  ovate- 
oblong  leaves  and  large  crimson  and  white  flowers  nearly  a  foot  in 
diameter.  This  was  only  introduced  about  twelve  years  ago,  and  is 
still  very  rare  in  this  country,  and  little  is  known  of  its  constitution, 
but  it  will,  doubtless,  prove  hardy  in  the  south  and  west  at  least,  as  it 
is  found  up  to  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet  in  Sikkira.  Unfortunately, 
like  M.  Tnlan,  this  flowers  in  spring  before  the  appearance  of  the 
leaves  ;  but  some  splendid  hybrids  might  probably  be  raised  between 
it  and  some  of  the  late-flowering  varieties  mentioned  under  the 
former. 

M.  globosa  is  a  small  white-flowered  species  from  the  same 
region,  between  9,000  and  10,000  feet.  Not  yet  introduced ;  and 
there  are  two  species  known  in  sub-tropical  regions. 

Manglietia. — A  mall  genus,  differing  from  Magnolia  in  having 
more  than  two  ovules  in  each  carpel.  The  species,  about  five 
in  number,  are  natives  of  tropical  Asia,  one  species,  M.  insignis, 
ascending  to  10,000  feet  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  This  is  a  lofty 
iree,  with  fragrant  pink  flowers.     It  is  not  yet  in  cultivation. 


Mich.elia. — Another  Asiatic  genus  allied  to  Magnolia;  but,  iu 
this  genus,  the  head  of  carpels  is  elevated  on  a  stalk,  and  the  flowers 
are  usually  iu  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  not  terminating  the  branches. 

1.  M.  Champaca,  a  native  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
Himalaya,  was  introduced  in  1799,  and  is  sometimes  seen  in  botanic 
gardens.  It  is  a  tall  tree,  with  shining  ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  and 
delioiously  fragrant,  yellow  flowers,  about  2  inches  in  diameter. 

Liriodendron.— Technically,  this  genus  differs  from  its  allies 
in  having  the  face  of  the  anthers  directed  outwards,  the  reverse 
being  the  case  in  all  the  other  genera ;  and  the  carpels  are  winged, 
falling  to  the  ground  with  the  seed.  Until  quite  recently, 
L.  tulipifera,  the  Tulip  tree,  was  believed  to  be  the  only  representa. 
tive  of  the  genus;  but  a  collection  of  dried  plants,  collected  by 
Dr.  Shearer  in  central  Asia,  and  sent  to  Kew,  contains  a  specimen 
(leaf-branch  only)  of  what  appears  to  be  a  second  species.  It  has 
more  deeply.lobed  leaves,  of  a  glaucous  hue  beneath.  Dr.  Shearer 
expresses  his  belief  that  it  is  a  native  of  the  Kiukiang  Hills.  'Iho 
Tulip  tree  is  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Florida,  and 
is  the  hardiest,  and  perhaps  the  tallest,  tree  of  the  family,  occasionally 
attaining  a  height  of  150  feet  in  its  native  country.  In  England  it 
overtops  many  of  our  indigenous  trees,  trees  80,  90,  and  100  feet  high 
being  recorded  from  various  parts.  It  is  readily  known  from  all 
other  trees,  independently  of  its  deep  yellow  flowers,  which  are  freely 
produced  in  this  country,  by  its  curiously  four-lobed  truncate  leaves, 
shaped  like  a  saddle-cloth.  There  is  a  remarkable  variety  called 
integrifolia,  in  which  the  two  lower  lobes  are  wanting  ;  and  there 
are  several  other  slight  varieties,  including  one  with  variegated 
foliage.  The  Tulip  tree  was  introduced  in  1663,  and  is  a  valuable 
ornamental  tree  for  a  variety  of  soils.  It  is  the  white-wood  of  North 
America. 

Tribe  IV.— SehizandreK. 
Climbing  shrubs,  with  unisexual  flowers  and  fleshy  carpels. 

Schizandra.  — In  this  genus,  the  ripe  fleshy  carpels  are  arranged 
in  a  spicate  manner  on  a  cylindrical  torus.  The  tropical  plants 
known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Sphcerostema  belong  to  this 
genus  ;  also  Maximowiozia. 

1.  S.  coccinea. — The  only  North  American  species,  found  in 
South  Carolina  and  southwards ;  hence  it  requires  shelter  in  most 
parts  of  England.  Leaves,  oblong-acuminate,  on  long  stalks.  The 
scarlet  flowers  are  small,  and  the  scarlet  fruit  is  rarely  produced  in 
this  country  iu  the  open  air.     Introduced  iu  1806. 

2.  S.  chinensis  (syn.  Maximowiozia  chinensis).  —  A  hardy, 
almost  evergreen,  climber,  of  comparatively  recent  introduction 
from  north  China.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  20  feet  or  more.  Leaves, 
oval,  bright  green ;  flowers,  bright  rosy-carmiue,  succeeded  by 
scarlet  fruits,  which  are  persistent  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter. 

3.  S.  grandiflora  (syn.  Sphserostema). — A  north  Indian  species, 
growing  on  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  between  6,000  and  10,000 
feet.  It  has  rather  fleshy,  oblong-lanceolate  leaves,  pink  and  white 
flowers,  followed  by  a  scarlet  fruit.     Not  in  cultivation. 

4.  S.  propinqua  (syn.  Sphaarostema). — From  the  same  region  as 
S.  grandiflora,  but  less  hardy,  not  ascending  above  4,000  to  6,000  feet. 
Similar  to  the  last,  with  small  orange-yellow  flowers.  Introduced  in 
1828,  and  requiring  a  warm  greenhouse  temperature. 

5.  S.  marmorata  (syn.  Sphserostema). — A  pretty  species  with 
marbled  foliage,  introduced  from  Borneo  in  1860,  and  usually  treated 
as  a  stove  plant.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  gained  much  in  favour, 
and  is  now  seen  in  few  catalogues. 

Kadsura. — Differs  from  the  foregoing  genus  in  its  spherical, 
not  oblong  or  cylindrical,  fruit.  There  are  several  Indian  and 
east  Asiatic  species,  but  the  following  is  the  only  one  iu  cultivation. 

1.  K.  japonica. — A  trailing  or  climbing  evergreen,  with  lanceo- 
late, acuminate,  distinctly-toothed  leaves,  and  small  yellowish-white 
flowers,  succeeded  by  a  scarlet  fruit.  A  native  of  Japan,  flowering 
iu  autumn,  and  said  to  require  shelter  north  of  London.  It  was 
introduced  in  1846.  W.  B.  Hemslev. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Silver  Firs  at  Longleat.— Mr.  Geo-  Berry  informs  us  that  the  Silver  Fir 
attains  a  height  of  from  130  to  140  feet  in  the  park  at  Longleat.  Measured  afc 
6  feet  from  the  ground,  they  average  from  l-l  to  15  feet  round.  The  situation 
is  open  and  somewhat  elevated,  and  the  soil  a  stiff  loam  resting  on  clay. 

Pyrus  hybrida.— This  fine  showy  tree  has  for  the  past  few  weeka  been 
crowded  wiUi  its  showy  fruit.  It  forms  a  large  spreading  tree,  and  is  a  hybrid 
between  the  Mountain  Ash  and  the  White  Beam  tree.  There  is  a  fine  old  speci- 
men of  it  in  the  Fulham  nurseries. 

Retiiiosporas.— Seventeen  varieties  of  these  hardy  and  graceful  trees  are 
grown  by  Mr.  Sam.  B.  Parsons,  in  his  nurseries  at  Flushing,  Long  Island. 
He  also  has  iu  cultivation  thirty  distinct  varieties  of  the  interesting  Japanese 
Maples.  The  frequent  communication  between  America  and  Japan,  now-a- 
days,  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  many  Japanese  plants,  which  are  found 
to  withstand  the  extreme  cold  of  the  Northern  atatea. 
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COLLECTINa  ALPINE  PLANTS. 
Beioke  pointing  out  the  method  whicli  should  be  employed  in 
digging  up  Alpine  plants  intended  for  cultivation,  it  will  be 
useful  to  describe  shortly  the  instruments  that  are  necessary 
and  convenient  for  the  purpose.  First  may  be  mentioned  the 
mattock,  which  differs  greatly  both  in  form  and  size ;  the  only 
kinds,  however,  to  be  used  in  plant  collecting  are  those  that 
offer  the  greatest  amount  of  resistance.  Nothing  is  more 
annoying  during  a  mountain  excursion  than  to  find  one's  self  iu 
possession  of  tools  that  are  incapable  of  bearing  a  moderate 
strain,  seeing  that,  under  such  circumstances,  no  remedy  is  at 
hand.  The  mattock  representedby  the  annexed  woodcut  (fig.  1) 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  portable  that  we  have  seen.  It  is 
the  same  as  that  used  by  the  pupils  at  the  Paris  Museum  for 
collecting  plants  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  consists  of  a  blade 
about  6  inches  in  length,  and  measuring  at  its  base  one-thii-d  of 
an  inch  in  thickness  and  about  half-an-inch  in  width,  widening 
and  becoming  thinner  towards  the  edge,  where  its  width  is  about 
1  inch ;  its  socket,  which  is  from  1  to  1  j  inches  in  diameter,  is 
stout  and  strong,  united  interiorly  or  by  means  of  a  screw.  Into 
this  fits  a  handle  made  of  strong,  but  supple,  wood,  not  longer 
than  2  feet  4  inches  or  '2  feet  6  inches,  and  showing,  at 
its  base,  where  the  blade  can  be  tightened  by  a  screw,  a 
diameter  somewhat  larger  than  in  other  parts.  We  must,  how- 
ever, confess  that,  notwithstanding  its  advantages,  and  in 
spite  of  the  condition  of  strength  that  it  presents,  this  instru- 
ment is  not  one  to  which  we  are  inclined  to  give  preference 
for  extracting  plants  from  mountain  habitats.  We  prefer  what 
is  known  as  the  Cosson  mattock,  represented  by  the  accom- 
panying woodcut  (fig.  2).  This  instrument  which  is  well  known 
amongst  plant  collectors,  and  which  its  celebrated  inventor 
used  constantly  in  his  laborious,  but  fruitful,  excursions  in 
South   Africa,  consists  of    a  massive  piece  of  iron,  between 

7  and  8  inches  in  length,  which  at  one  end  has  the  form  of  a 
hammer,  and,  at  the  other,  that  of  a  mattock  blade.  The  latter 
commences  to  decrease  in  thickness  from  the  point ;  the  hammer 
— properly  so  called — finishes  and  widens  gradually  towards  the 
edge,  which  is  slightly  curved.  The  size  of  the  hammer  which 
serves  as  a  counterpoise,  is  about  4  inches  in  length  and  about  1 
to  1|  inches  in  breadth.  The  handle  does  not  exceed  16  inches  in 
length,  and  should  be  of  strong  wood — of  Ash,  for  example — 
of  a  rounded-oval  form.     Two  convex  iron  keys,  each  from  7  to 

8  inches  in  length,  are  fastened  to  each  rounded  side  by  means 
of  two  screws ;  this  increases  the  strength  of  the  instrument, 
and  renders  it  capable  of  conquering  all  the  obstacles  which 
are  presented  by  plants  most  difficult  to  uproot.  Like  the  mat- 
tock, the  trowels  differ  from  one  another  in  form  and  dimen- 
sions. This  tool  (fig.  3)  consists  principally  of  a  steel  plate 
of  various  forms — it  may  either  be  rounded,  heart-shaped,  or 
even  triangular ;  but  its  extremities  and  edges  must  always 
be  sharp,  and  it  must  invariably  be  furnished  with  a  strong 
socket,  into  which  is  fitted,  as  securely  as  possible,  a  hard 
flexible  handle  of  Holly,  Thorn,  or  Ash,  which  may  vary  in 
length,  but  which  should,  nevertheless,  be  under  4  feet  in 
length — the  shorter  it  is  the  greater  the  strain  it  will  be  capable 
of  bearing.  A  rib,  extending  from  the  base  of  the  socket  to 
about  a  third  or  half  the  length  of  the  blade  adds  greatly  to  the 
strength  of  the  tool.  Its  length  should  not  exceed,  at  the 
outside,  6  inches,  or  its  breadth  4  inches.  The  blade  of  the 
trowel  may  be  a  fixture,  but  a  moveable  one  is  to  be  preferred. 
The  latter  kind  may,  if  circumstances  require  it,  be  fixed  to 
the  end  of  a  stick  or  cane,  or  even  to  the  traditional  h'Un/i  of 
tourists,  if  it  be  fitted  with  a  screw  for  this  purpose.  The 
plant  having  been  secured,  the  trowel  blade  should  be  taken 
off,  and  replaced  either  by  an  iron  point  or  ferule.  Trowels 
are  not,  however,  the  tools  that  should  be  selected  for  digging 
up  Alpine  plants ;  for,  however  strongly  they  may  be  made,  they 
are  always  breaking.  The  knife,  of  which  the  annexed  is  an  illus- 
tration (fig.  4),  is  a  capital  implement  in  the  hands  of  a  collector. 
It  has  a  strong  sharp  blade  of  iron  or  steel,  slightly  curved 
towards  the  point,  which  is  keen-edged.  It  is  ribbed  through- 
out its  entire  length,  which  gives  the  blade  much  addi- 
tional strength.  The  handle  is  of  hard  wood,  almost  square, 
but  with  the  sharp  angles  rounded  off.  The  entire  length 
of  this  knife,  including  the  guard,  is  about  18  inches,  of  which 
the  handle  takes  up  8  inches;  the  blade  measures  10  inches, 
and  at  its  widest  part  2  inches  broad.  This  knife  is  easily  carried. 


and  if  kept  in  a  leather  sheath  and  suspended  by  a  belt  of  the 
same  material  it  is  always  at  hand.  Finally,  a  good  pruning 
knife  and  a  sicateur  complete  the  list  of  the  implements  that 
are  indispensable.  The  long-handled  mattock  is  well  adapted 
for  lifting  plants  in  a  permeable  or  sandy  soil,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  damp  beds  of  mountain  torrents,  or  in  loose  debris. 
The  trowel  will  be  found  most  useful  when  dealing  with  plants 
growing  upon  steep  slopes  or  in  rocky  fissures.  The  knife  is 
capable  of  rendering  valuable  service  in  digging  up  specimens 
whose  roots  do  not  run  deep,  and  especially  such  as  are  of 
comparatively  small  size,  also  such  as  grow  in  soft  debris  or 


Fig.  1.  Alpine  Kattock. 


Fig.  2.  Alpine  Cosson  Mattock, 


stony  ground,  or  in  the  fissures  of  rocks.  The  Cosson  mattock, 
from  its  strength  (for  there  is  little  risk  of  its  breaking),  and 
the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  used,  is  the  instrument  upon 
which  most  dependence  is  to  be  placed,  and  to  which,  there- 
fore, preference  should  be  given — in  fact,  we  always  make  use 
of  it,  and  that  under  all  conditions  of  ground  that  can  be  met 
with — gravel,  rock,  1  oose  debris,  fields,  or  marshes.  Shrubs, 
even,  cannot  withstand  its  force,  and  when  by  chance  their 
roots  are  buried  deeply,  the  pruning  knife  or  secateur  is  used 
to  cut  them  to  thelength  that  is  thought  sufficient  without  pre- 
judicing the  removal  of  the  plant.     Perhaps  it  may  be  usefu  lif 


Fig.  3.  Long-handled  Alpine  Trowel.        Fig.  4.  Alpine  Sheath  Knife  and  Belt. 

we  point  out  that  the  shorter  a  lifting  implement  is  (within,  of 
course,  certain  limits)  the  easier  will  be  the  work.  It  is  easier 
to  see  what  one  is  about,  and,  in  order  to  take  up  a  plant 
properly,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  take  some  trouble — to 
stoop  down,  and  so  direct  the  instrument  that  the  least  possible 
harm  shall  accrue  to  the  roots  in  the  removal  of  the  subject. 
It  is  impossible  to  do  this  with  a  long-handled  instrument  how- 
ever adroitly  it  may  be  used.  But  before  dwelling  any  further 
upon  the  measures  necessary  for  the  removal  of  a  plant 
intended  for  cultivation,  we  should  point  out  another  article 
which  is  no  less  indispensable  for  the  purpose  than  those  we 
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have  already  mentioned.  We  refer  to  the  cases  in  -which 
the  plants  can  be  carried.  These  cases  are  made  of  tin  ;  their 
form  is  in  general  that  of  a  cylinder  somewhat  flattened  at 
two  opposite  sides,  and  opening  at  one  of  them  by  means  of  a 
hinged  lid.  This  lid  takes  up  two-thirds,  or  often  three- 
quarters,  the  total  length,  and  is  furnished  with  one  or  more 
clasps,  by  means  of  which  it  is  kept  closed.  A  leathern  strap, 
which  is  passed  through  a  ring  at  each  end  of  the  upper  side  of 
the  box,  permits  of  its  being  slung  over  the  shoulders.  Its  dimen- 
sions vary  much,  from  pocket  kinds  to  those  which  are  only  used 
occasionally  in  distant  excursions.  Sometimes  these  cases  are 
provided  with  but  one  compartment,  sometimes  with  two,  a 
large  and  a  small  one.  The  case  most  suitable  for  the  purposes 
now  under  consideration  should  measure  in  length  3  feet 
6  inches,  and  should  have  a  diameter  of  12  inches,  and  a  depth  of 
8  inches.  In  form  it  should  be  a  somewhat  flattened  cylinder, 
and  its  two  compartments  should  each  have  its  own  lid.  The 
larger  lid  has  three  hinges ;  the  smaller  one  two,  which,  when 
the  case  is  small,  may  be  reduced  to  one.  These  lids  are 
closed  by  strong  clasps.  Two  might  perhaps  be  necessary 
for  the  larger  kind;  but  it  is  as  well  to  avoid  anything  that  is 
not  actually  required.  The  plants  are  placed  in  the  case  as 
they  are  taken  up  ;  the  roots  should  all  be  placed  at  one  end, 
taking  care  in  carrying  the  case  that  this  end  should  be  at  a 
lower  level  than  the  other,  to  avoid  the  effects  of  jolting.  In 
botanical  excursions  in  mountainous  countries  it  is  rare  that  a 
single  box  is  sufficient  to  contain  all  the  plants  that  may  be 
V  gathered.  In  that  case,  they  may  be  tied  up  in  a  cloth,  or, 
'  better  still,  an  oil-cloth.  If  the  excursion  is  only  made  to  a 
short  distance,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  house,  where 
some  time  may  be  spent,  as  is  the  case  at  Mont  Oenis,  Lauteret, 
and  elsewhere,  a  large  basket  would  be  preferable  to  the  tin 
case.  Under  these  circumstances,  each  plant  is  placed  as 
before  recommended,  after  having  been  wrapped  up  separately 
in  a  sheet  of  paper. 

Collecting  Bxctirsions. 

It  will  be  advisable  to  point  out  what  precautions  are 
necessary  in  extracting  the  plants  from  the  soil,  for  it  will 
easily  be  understood  that  the  firsD  condition  of  success  in 
collecting  is  extreme  care  in  taking  them  up.  We  may  remark 
that,  calcareous  or  calcareo-schistose  mountains  are  infinitely 
richer  in  plants  than  those  of  granite  ;  upon  the  latter,  how- 
ever, are  to  be  found  certain  kinds  that  might  be  sought  for 
in  vain  elsewhere,  but,  as  regards  number  and  variety,  the 
calcareous  mountains  are  far  more  prolific,  and  afford  a  better 
opportunity  of  making  a  fine  collection.  If  we  endeavour  to 
ascertain  what  parts  ought  to  be  considered  preferable  to 
others  as  regards  the  opportunities  they  afford  of  making  a 
comprehensive  collection,  we  shall  find  that  all  offer,  if  not 
equal  interest,  at  least  a  certain  number  of  kinds  which  are 
peculiar  to  them,  and  we  should  remember  what  each  district 
that  we  explore  is  likely  to  supply,  from  the  foot  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain.  The  spurs  and  copses,  which  are  situated  at 
lower  altitudes,  only  supply  certain  species  peculiar  to  sub- 
alpiue  regions,  some  of  which,  however,  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration— as,  for  example,  Cypripedium  Calceolus.  The 
first  interesting  field  of  discovery  will  be  amidst  the 
numberless  valleys  which  intersect  the  higher  mountains, 
the  beds  of  gravel  bordering  the  torrents  which  some- 
times descend  from  the  snowy  summits,  and  the  grassy 
eminences  which  they  have  formed,  where  species  which 
belong  to  the  higher  regions  are  often  to  be  met  with.  With 
equal  care  should  be  examined  the  rocks,  often  rising  almost 
perpendicularly,  or  the  debris,  more  or  less  plentiful,  which 
follows  the  course  of  these  valleys  ;  their  examination  will 
enable  the  collector  to  secure  many  plants  which  have 
descended  from  the  higher  regions  with  the  avalanches.  At 
last  the  region  of  forests  is  gained.  No  long  stay  need  be 
made  in  such  parts  as  are  most  thickly  covered,  especially 
where  Conifers  only  abound.  The  rocky  debris  more  or  less 
covered  with  Grass  which  succeeds  them,  or  which  occur  even 
in  the  glades  of  the  forests,  should,  however,  be  carefully 
examined.  But  it  is  the  open  fields  and  meadow  land  which 
will  be  found  to  yield  the  best  results  ;  the  margins  of  lakes, 
too,  and  of  brooks,  as  well  as  the  dryer  regions,  should  be  care- 
fully examined.    The  moving  debris  that  is  found  at  greater 


altitudes,  and  which  is,  in  genei'al,  formed  by  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  upper  rocks,  as  well  as  the  fissures  of  the  rocks, 
will  furnish  to  the  explorer  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
gathering  not  only  the  varieties  which  advance  as  far  as 
the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  but  also  those  of  the  most 
inaccessible  rocks.  It  is  difficult  to  state  precisely  the 
best  time  for  making  the  ascent  of  a  mountain  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  plants.  Experience,  however,  shows 
that  it  is  better  to  secure  them  before  they  have  gone 
through  all  the  phases  of  their  growth.  If  their  collec- 
tion be  made  too  soon,  they  will  be  rendered,  if  not  utterly 
valueless,  at  all  events,  incomplete,  by  the  half-developed 
state  of  certain  late  varieties,  which  would  be  passed 
over  unperceived;  on  the  other  hand,  if  made  too  late, 
the  plants  will  suffer,  for  it  is  essential  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  should  have  pushed  root  growth  before  winter  iii 
order  that  their  ultimate  safety  may  be  a  matter  of  certainty. 
Perhaps  the  best  period  is,  on  the  whole,  from  about  the  middle 
of  July  to  that  of  September.  We  now  know  the  articles 
necessary  for  making  the  collection,  viz.,  the  tin  case  and  the 
Cosson  mattock,  as  being  the  strongest  and  the  easiest  to 
handle.  We  must  not  forget  twine,  some  sheets  of  paper,  and 
some  paper  bags  for  holding  seeds.  The  latter  should  always 
be  gathered  when  they  are  quite  ripe  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
during  dry  weather.  However,  as  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
have  one's  choice  in  this  matter,  it  is  best  to  gather  them  in 
whatever  state  they  may  be  found.  If  they  are  damp  they 
should  be  spread  out  on  a  sheet  of  paper  and  allowed  to  dry, 
when  they  may  be  placed  in  bags,  upon  which  their  name 
should  be  legibly  written.  The  method  to  be  adopted  in 
taking  up  plants  intended  for  cultivation  must  depend  upon 
their  habits  of  growth.  It  is  better,  in  most  cases,  to 
preserve  the  whole  of  their  roots,  but  it  is  not  invariably 
necessary  to  do  so,  especially  in  the  case  of  kinds 
with  wide-spread  fibres.  The  same  observation  applies  to 
plants  furnished  with  a  single  tap-root  surmounted  by  a  large 
number  of  slender  stems.  Monocotyledons,  on  account  of  their 
habits,  are  nearly  always  easy  to  extract  from  the  soil,  as 
their  roots  generally  do  not  penetrate  deeply.  As  an  excep- 
tion, we  may  mention  the  fasciculated  roots  of  Asphodels, 
sub-alpines,and  of  Paradisia  Liliastrum,  which  penetrate  deeply, 
and  which  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  without  breaking.  As 
to  the  Dicotyledons  they  present  various  types ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  difficult  to  extract  from  the  soil.  From  these  two 
Orders  let  us  select  a  few  examples.  We  have  before  us,  say 
a  Martagon  Lily,  the  petals  of  which  bend  towards  the 
peduncle.  Its  stem  is  single.  By  a  few  strokes  of  the 
mattock  the  soil  is  cleared  away  around  the  plant,  and  the 
hillock  left  in  the  centre  is  then  operated  on  until  the  scales  of 
the  bulb,  oat  of  which  the  stem  rises,  are  visible.  That  done, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  give  a  smart  blow  with  the  mattock,  an 
inch  or  two  off  the  Isulb,  and  up  it  comes  intact.  If  we  have 
to  deal  with  an  Asphodel  or  a  Paradisia,  when  wo  have 
uncovered  the  collar  of  the  stem,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
top  of  the  scales  of  the  Lily,  it  will  be  found  that  the  stem 
starts  from  fasciculated  roots  of  a  certain  length,  that  spread 
out  in  a  horizontal  direction ;  and  that,  in  order  not  to  break 
them,  care  should  be  taken  to  leave  in  the  centre  a  larger 
mass  of  earth,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  mattock  should  bo 
inserted  more  deeply  before  raising  it.  This  operation  com- 
pleted, it  only  remains  to  clear  the  ramifications  of  the  stem  of 
the  earth,  or  pebbles,  that  adhere  to  them.  The  difficulty  is 
increased  when  we  have  to  deal  with  plants  like  the  Astra- 
galus aristatus,  which  has  a  long  tap  root,  which  buries  itself 
perpendicularly  in  the  soil,  and  has  but  few  ramifications,  and 
these  only  at  the  end.  The  depth  to  which  it  sends  down  its 
roots  becomes  so  great  that,  except  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  success  in  lifting  it  is  almost  hopeless.  For 
plants  of  this  character,  we  should  advise  only  young 
specimens  being  dealt  with,  in  which  the  drawbacks  just 
alluded  to  are  not  so  fully  developed  as  in  older  specimens  ; 
and,  iu  operating,  as  has  just  been  described,  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  plants  Sufficiently  provided  with  roots  to  transplant 
successfully.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
bring  much  labour  to  bear  on  the  extraction  of  plants ;  and 
kinds  such  as  the  Dianthus  neglectus,  Silene  acaulis,  and 
others  belonging  to   the  CaryophyllaceK,    may  be    dug  up 
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without  the  -whole  of  their  principal  roots,  as  may  also  be  Saxi- 
fraga  muscoides,  and  other  CEespitose-stemmed  Saxifrages, 
Sedum  oppositifolium,  Aretia  Vitaliana,  Androsace  villosa,  &o. 
For  the  latter  a  few  old  roots  will  be  sdfficient,  on  account  of  the 
facility  with  which  they  form  new  fibres.  They  are  plants  that 
are  easily  taken  up,  a  few  strokes  of  the  mattock  being  sufH- 
oient  to  raise  them  intact.  The  same  remark  applies  to  herba- 
ceous plants  of  rampant  growth. 

Removal  of  the  Plants. 

A  journey  amongst  the  mountains  is  not  usually  limited  to 
one  day — oftener,  especially  when  the  end  to  be  attained  is 
plant  collection,  it  occupies  several  days.  Whatever  the 
length  of  the  trip  may  be,  one  rule  that  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of  is  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  pei'iod  of  time  between  digging  up  and  daspatching 
the  plants,  and  between  the  latter  and  planting.  If  the  trip 
requires  several  days,  it  would  be  best  to  seek  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood a  house  or  cottage,  such  as  those  met  with  in  the 
mountains  of  Dauphiny  and  the  Pyrenees.  By  this  means  the 
collection  will  have  every  chance  of  being  a  good  one ;  for, 
starting  early  in  the  morning  with  a  large  tin  case,  a  strong 
mattock,  and  some  pi'ovisions,  a  return  need  not  be  made  until 
the  evening,  when  you  will  be  accompanied  by  a  heavy 
but  valuable  burden.  By  this  means,  also,  three  or  four 
days  will  be  sufficient  to  gather,  if  not  all,  almost  all, 
of  the  varieties  grovping  in  the  vicinity,  as  well  as  those 
which  belong  to  the  higher  surrounding  regions.  Amongst 
the  mountains  that  we  have  explored  there  are  three 
localities  which  unite  in  the  highest  degree  the  following 
advantages,  viz. : — Number  and  rarity  of  the  species,  and 
possibility  of  remaining  near  the  spot — these  are  Lauteret 
and  Mount  Yiso  in  the  high  Alps  and  Mont  Cenis  in  Savoy. 
Whatever  the  plants:are  they  should  be  put  into  the  tin  case 
as  they  are  taken  up,  taking  care  that  the  roots  are  placed  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  same  position,  and  always  at  the  lowest 
end  of  the  case.  If  the  stems  are  very  large,  there  is  no 
trouble  in  cutting  off  a  few  inches  of  their  length  ;  if  the  leaves 
are  superabundant,  a  portion  may  be  cut  off ;  if  the  roots  are 
too  large  there  is  but  little  difficulty  in  cutting  away  parts  of 
them  with  the  secateur,  especially  if  they  readily  throw  out 
roots.  One  point  upon  which  we  have  as  yet  said  nothing 
must  not  be  wholly  overlooked,  and  that  is—  should  a  certain 
amount  of  earth  be  left  round  the  roots  when  a  plant  is 
pulled  up  ?  We  have  always  been  glad  to  remove  this  earth  ; 
it  is  not  necessary  to  push  this  to  extremes;  but,  when 
the  roots  are  abundant  and  more  or  less  developed,  only 
a  small  quantity  of  earth  need  be  left.  Orchids  even 
succeed  better  when  tlieir  tubers  are  bare  than  when  re- 
planted with  a  ball  of  earth.  A  basket  is,  in  some  respects, 
superior  to  the  tin  case  ;  in  it  the  plants  may  be  placed  more 
easily  ;  but  it  will  be  understood  that  its  use  will  only  be 
advantageous  where  the  space  to  be  examined  is  a  limited 
one.  For  example,  at  the  Hospice  of  Mont  Cenis  and 
of  Lauteret,  or  the  Chalet  de  Ruines,  near  Viso,  where 
you  have  only  to  stoop,  so  to  speak,  to  gather  the 
plants,  the  basket  will  be  found  more  convenient  than 
the  tin  case ;  but  the  latter  is  indispensable  when  the 
journeys  are  far  from  head-quarter.s,  or  where  the  route 
becomes  difficult  and  the  utmost  liberty  of  movement  is 
required.  Seeds  should  be  gathered,  as  has  been  said,  in 
bags ;  for  bulbs  and  small  plants  the  small  compartment  of 
the  case  may  be  reserved.  On  returning  home,  the  plants 
should  be  at  once  packed  and  despatched  ;  but,  if  the  excur- 
sion is  to  extend  over  several  days,  this  daily  packing  and 
despatching  may  be  dispensed  with  until  the  proceeds  of  three 
or  four  days'  journeys  have  accumulated.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  plants  must  be  placed  every  day  in  a  cellar,  where 
they  should  not  bo  piled  one  upon  the  other,  but  should  be 
spread  out,  the  stems  being  placed  higher  than  the  roots,  and 
a  space  left  between  them  to  prevent  fermentation.  Damp 
Moss  should  then  bo  laid  over  them,  or,  if  this  cannot  be 
obtained,  they  should  be  sprinkled  with  water.  It  may,  how- 
ever, happen  that  there  is  no  cellar  available,  and,  in  that  case, 
their  roots  should  be  inserted  in  lines  in  a  shady  spot  in  the 
open  air,  the  collars  of  the  plants  appearing  just  above  the 
ground,  which  should  be  made  firm  as  each  row  is  finished. 


Packing  and  Despatching. 

Whilst  exotic  plants  require  the  greatest  care  in  packing, 
mountain  species  may  be  very  easily  and  simply  packed ;  a 
basket  or  box  fulfils  the  end  thoroughly.  An  oil  cloth,  or  a 
bale  made  out  of  long  and  di-y  hay,  may  be  made  to  answer  the 
same  purpose.  Good  packing  cannot  be  done  without  Moss, 
and  this  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  in  a  mountainous  country  ; 
but  it  should  never  be  used  if  it  does  not  fulfil  all  the  conditions 
of  dryness  which  are  desirable.  Moss  that  is  too  damp  will 
not  answer,  especially  if  the  journey  is  likely  to  last  several 
days,  as  it  has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  plants  mouldy  and 
rotten.  Packing-time  having  arrived,  a  layer  of  Moss  should 
first  of  all  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  case  or  basket ;  then 
a  layer  of  plants,  first  making  use  of  such  as  have  the  heaviest 
tufts.  Each  individual  plant  should  be  wrapped  up  in  paper, 
which  prevents  their  becoming  soiled,  and  renders  their 
packing  a  matter  of  greater  facility.  They  should  be  covered 
with  a  second  layer  of  Moss,  and  upon  this  a  second  tier  of 
plants  should  be  placed,  and  so  on,  until  the  case  or  basket 
is  filled.  If  a  basket  be  used,  the  final  layer  of  Moss 
should  be  a  little  thicker  than  the  others,  and  should  be 
arranged  so  as  to  fill  up  all  interstices,  so  that  the  effect  of 
jolting  may,  as  far  as  possible,  be  avoided.  Then,  over  all,  a 
thin  layer  of  straw  should  be  laid,  which  acts  as  a  cover,  and 
which  should  be  fixed  firmly,  but  not  too  tightly,  by  means  of 
twine.  If  a  packing  case  be  used,  the  method  of  packing  is 
the  same  ;  and  it  should  not  be  covered  in  until  it  is  ascertained 
by  pressure  of  the  hand  that  the  plants  will  not  move  about  in 
transit.  Perhaps  cases  are,  on  the  whole,  to  be  preferred  to 
baskets  for  the  carriage  of  Alpine  plants  for  short  distances ; 
but,  should  the  journey  happen  to  be  long,  baskets  should  be 
used  ;  for,  owing  to  the  packing  cases  being  tightly  closed, 
their  contents  are  apt  to  heat.  This  may  be  avoided,  in  some 
measure  by  boring  small  holes  in  the  lid  and  sides.  The 
collection  made  upon  the  last  day  may  be  left  in  the  plant 
case,  that  is  if  the  return  of  the  collector  has  been  definitely 
fixed  to  take  place  shortly  afterwards. 

Planting. 

As  soon  as  the  packages  have  reached  their  destination,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  open  the  cases  or  baskets,  and 
remove  the  plants  which  they  contain ;  they  should  then  bo 
spread  out  upon  a  table,  and  sheltered  from  wind  and  sun,  and 
after  that  they  should  be  covered  with  damp  Moss,  or  should 
be  gently  watered,  more  especially  if  they  cannot  be  got  into 
the  ground  before  the  following  day.  It  would  be  better,  how- 
ever, if  they  could  be  planted  on  the  day  on  which  they  arrive. 
The  necessity  of  all  this  care  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the 
state  of  the  plants  at  the  time  of  their  arrival.  If  the  journey 
towards  their  new  home  has  occupied  a  long  time  and  they  are 
somewhat  heated,  they  should  be  taken  out  of  their  cases  at 
once,  and  spread  out  in  the  manner  indicated ;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  they  have  arrived  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
it  is  better  not  to  remove  them,  except  as  they  are  wanted 
for  planting.  Some  amongst  them— the  most  vigorous — may 
generally  be  at  once  planted  out  in  a  somewhat  rich  and 
mellow  soil,  resting  on  good  drainage.  As  a  rule,  however, 
all  should  be  planted  in  pots,  and  in  roughly  broken  up 
peat.  As  little  as  possible  of  the  soil  attaching  to  the 
roots  should  be  removed,  but  it  should  be  divested  of 
all  weeds.  All  kinds  should,  where  it  is  possible,  be 
planted  in  pots  of  the  same  size.  The  pots,  termed  seedling 
pots,  are  those  that  should  bo  used  for  the  purpose.  The 
useless  stems  should  be  removed  as  well  as  the  dead  leaves 
and  damaged  portions  of  the  roots,  and  it  is  also  necessary  to 
cut  back  those  that  are  too  long  or  too  numerous  even  where 
they  are  sound.  The  planting  having  been  brought  to  a  close, 
a  label  should  be  attached  to  each  variety,  and  the  pots  should 
then  be  removed  to  a  frame,  where  the  plants  should  be 
watered  with  a  very  fine-rosed  watering-pot,  and  the  glass 
should  be  kept  down  for  a  few  days,  in  order  that  new  roots 
may  be  induced  to  push.  Success  can  only  be  a  matter  of 
uncertainty  unless  attention  is  paid  to  this  matter.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  shade  by  means  of  mats  or  by  whitewashing  the 
glass.  Air  should,  however,  be  given,  and  the  soil  in  the  pots 
should  be  kept  somewhat  damp,  and  the  dead  twigs  and  leaves 
should  afterwards   be   removed.     During  winter  these   new 
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introductions  should  receive  the  same  treatment  as  the  rest  of 
the  collection,  and  in  the  spring  the  greater  part  of  them  may- 
be planted  out  in  situations  best  suited  to  their  requirements, 
but,  on  no  aocourt,  should  the  entire  collection  of  any  one 
variety  be  planted  out,  in  case  it  should  get  lost, — Verlot's 
"Alpine  Plants." 


HORTICULTURAL  HEAT  WITHOUT  COST. 
There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  of  tbe  succesa  of  lime-kiln 
heating.  At  Garston,  four  lime-kilns  heat  several  acres  of  glass, 
houses,  and  nearly  4  miles  of  4.inch  piping,  to  a  temperatui-e  ranging 
from  110^  to  110°.  Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  test  their 
hot  water  in  the  pipes  by  thermometers  may  rest  assured  that  these 
temperatures  are  sufficient  for  all  horticultural  purposes.  It  is  as 
imprudent  as  impolitic  to  force  a  maximum  of  heat  into  a  minimum 
extent  of  radiating  surface  in  horticultural  or  other  artificial  heating. 
It  is  safer  and  more  economical  to  pay  for  iron  once  than  consume 
coal,  which  daily  costs  money.  Of  course,  by  limiting  the  amount  of 
work  to  a  lime. kiln  boiler  a  higher  temperature  of  water  may  be 
reached  than  by  any  other  system  of  heating ;  for  no  ordinary  furnace 
glows  with  the  intensity  of  a  lime-kiln — in  fact,  neither  bars  nor 
furnace-doors  could  withstand  such  a  tremendous  heat.  But  Mr. 
Cowan  was  not  bent  on  any  sensational  results  ;  on  the  contrary,  his 
aim  was  practical  usefulness  ;  henee,  he  attached  to  each  of  his  two 
larger  boilers  nearly  3  miles  of  piping,  and  it  was  at  once  a  proof  of 
the  immense  power  and  practical  usefulness  of  lime-kiln  heating  that 
the  above  temperatures  were  soon  reached  by  such  enormous  volumes 
^  of  water,  at  distances  ranging  from  50  to  perhaps  500  feet  from  the 
boilers.  No  one  at  Garston  during  the  past  week  could  fail  to  be 
convinced  of  the  power  of  lime-kiln  heating — that  is  settled  once  for 
all.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  overburden  a  lime-kiln  with  work. 
Some  build  a  kiln  capable  of  heating  2,000  feet  of  hot. water 
piping,  and  forthwith  attach  3,000  feet  to  it,  and  then,  because 
satisfactory  results  are  not  obtained,  under-rate  the  system. 
Others,  again,  have  a  large  kiln  and  a  small  boiler,  and  expect 
three  times  the  work  the  latter  can  accomplish.  Mr.  Cowan 
is,  therefore,  now  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  adjusting  the 
area  of  the  kiln  and  the  size  of  boiler  to  each  other,  and  both  to 
the  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  i.e.,  so  much  kiln  space  and  boiler 
surface,  to  the  number  of  feet  of  piping,  of  a  given  size,  to  be 
heated.  These  matters  he  has  carefully  balanced,  and  the  result 
seems  satisfactory.  The  relative  position  of  the  kilns  one  to  the 
other,  and  their  adaptation  to  the  work  to  be  done,  are  also 
admirably  managed.  There  are  three  kilns,  but  one  of  them  ia  a 
gas-kiln,  and  is  not  intended  to  be  used  unless  when  gas  is  wanted, 
or  its  extra  heat  ia  required,  so  that  practically  the  immense  number 
and  variety  of  glass  structures  of  the  Garston  Vineyard  are 
heated  by  two  lime-kilns  of  equal  size.  The  pipes  are  so  disposed  and 
furnished  with  atop  cocka  that  only  one  kiln  may  be  used  or  both,  at 
discretion.  These  may,  probably,  have  been  made  to  secure  econo- 
mical working,  and  also  cumulation  of  heating  power  on  any  part  or 
house  where  it  is  specially  needed ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the 
large  Pine-houses,  which  cover  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  the 
winter  Cucumber-houses,  and  the  early  Vineries  to  be  started  next 
month.  The  third,  or  gas-making  and  heating  kiln,  has  also  certain 
work  appointed  to  it,  and  is  connected  with  the  other  mains  also.  In 
fact,  there  is  the  most  perfect  arrangement  madefor  isolating  any  one  or 
two  kilns  from  the  others,  and  for  concentrating  the  whole  of  their  force 
on  any  one  or  on  all  parts.  The  company  proves  its  faith  in  the  system 
by  first  of  all  investing  about  £12,000  in  the  plant  and  stock,  and  then 
trusting  the  safety  of  the  whole  to  the  lime-kilns. 

In  a  representative  gathering  of  horticulturists  which  took  place  at 
Garston  on  the  17th,  were  several  who  had  had  lime-kiln  heating 
in  operation  for  one  or  two  years.  Mr.  Bennett  spoke  in  the  most 
confident  terms  of  its  complete  success  at  Hatfield.  Never  had  he 
slept  so  soundly  tor  years  as  he  had  done  during  the  past  winter. 
It  only  needed  a  look  at  the  kiln  during  the  evening  to  convince  him 
that  the  houses  would  all  be  found  warm  enough  in  the  morning. 
At  points  the  very  farthest  removed  from  the  kiln,  and  in 
houses  only  slightly  heated,  he  had  placed  thermometers  of 
the  most  sensitive  description,  viz.,  batches  of  Cinerariaa ;  and 
in  no  inatance  had  he  found  a  leaf  frozen.  The  kiln  had  also 
sufficed  for  winter  Cucumbers,  for  early  Grapea,  and  for  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants — in  fact,  it  was  a  perfect  succesa.  In  answer  to 
those  who  told  him  to  put  one  down  at  his  present  nurseries  at 
Rabley,  he  replied  that  he  was  within  2  feet  or  so  of  the  water,  and 
could  not  risk  winter  Cucumbers  with  his  present  shallow  stokeholea. 
It  may  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  thia  that  Mr.  Cowan  seems 
to  have  succeeded  in  building  the  water  out  at  Garston.  The  testi. 
mony  of  Mr.  Gordon,  of  Niddrie,  and  of  Mr.  James  Gamier,  of  Kyle. 


more  Castle,  both  of  whom  have  had  lime-kiln  heating  in  operation  for 
the  last  two  years,  was  most  satisfactory  in  favour  of  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  the  system — in  fact,  the  verdict  of  all  present  was 
quite  unanimous  in  its  favour.  Mr.  Gordon  pronounced  it  to  be  cheap, 
safe,  and  profitable.  His  small  apparatus  heated  over  2,000  feet  of 
piping,  some  of  which  is  over  300  feet  from  the  boiler,  with  the 
utmost  certainty  and  ease.  Mr.  Garnier  spoke  in  similar  terms  of  his 
kiln,  which  heated  over  9,000  feet,  and  which  wholly  saved  the  cost  of 
fuel,  which  used  to  amount  to  about  £300  a-year,  coal  being  27s. 
per  ton,  and  lime  only  Is.  6d.  per  barrel  in  his  part  of  Ireland. 
The  Messrs.  Thynne,  of  Glasgow,  have  an  apparatus  that  heats 
many  thousand  feet  of  pipe.  They  have  to  pay  lOs.  a  ton  for 
their  limestone,  and  Ss.  a  ton  for  their  coke,  and  they  sell 
their  lime  at  2is.  per  ton.  One  ton  of  coke  burns  3  tons  of 
limestone,  leaving  a  product  of  2  tons  of  lime-shell,  so  that  for 
every  38s.  spent  in  raw  material  there  are  483.  returned  for  the  manu. 
factured  article,  the  difference  being  ample  to  pay  the  wages  of  a 
man  to  manage  the  kiln.  Hence  their  horticultural  heat  is  obtained 
free  of  cost.  Abundance  of  similar  testimony  to  the  efficiency  and 
cheapness  of  lime-heating  was  given  the  other  day  at  Liverpool. 
Even  at  Garston  the  whole  of  the  limestone  comes  by  rail  at  an 
expense  of  7a.  6d.  per  ton,  and  ia,  in  fact,  almoat  as  dear  as  coal. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Cowan  is  confident  as  to  the  result.  Thia 
much,  at  least,  ia  clear,  that  already  he  ia  saving  about  half 
the  coal  bill  which  was  incurred  under  the  old  system  of 
heating  the  Garston  Vineyard  with  sixteen  boilers,  and  that 
every  ton  of  lime  sold  will  go  to  reimburse  him  for  the  other  half. 

One  of  the  fallacies  in  relation  to  this  system  of  heating  has  been 
that,  as  the  coal  has  to  burn  the  lime,  more  must,  of  necessity,  be 
used  than  if  it  had  been  only  to  heat  the  boiler,  while  the  very  oppo- 
site of  thia  is  the  fact.  The  heat  of  the  coal  liberates  the  dormant 
heat  of  the  limestone  or  chalk,  and  renders  it  an  active  agent  in  the 
heating  of  the  boiler;  hence,  the  enormous  reduction  of  the  amount 
of  coal  employed  in  lime-kilns  as  contrasted  with  common  heating. 
The  same  principle  of  a  gain  of  heating  force  by  doing  more  work  is 
also  more  powerfully  illustrated  in  the  combination  of  gas  making 
with  lime-kiln  heating.  By  placing  one  or  more  retorts  over  a  lime, 
kiln,  and  between  its  crown  and  the  base  of  the  boiler,  it  might  appear 
that  there  would  be  an  interception  and  absorption  of  heat ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  as  the  glowing  fire  of  the  kiln  leaps  around  the  retort 
and  warms  its  brick-covered  sides  to  a  white  heat,  it  also  rushea  up  to 
the  boiler  and  runs  its  glowing  tongue  through  the  tubular  baae  and 
forces  itself  against  the  substance  of  the  boiler  with  more  intensity  ; 
the  fact  being,  that  the  whole  of  the  heat  arising  from  the  coal 
within  the  retort,  not  coke  and  gas,  which  goes  to  utter  waste 
in  the  ordinary  process  of  gas  making,  or  to  burn  out  the  brick, 
work,  ia,  by  this  skilful  combination  of  generating  heat  and  light 
over  a  lime-kiln  employed  in  still  further  adding  to  the  heat 
of  the  boiler  that  ia  placed  astride  the  ret(  rt.  The  gas  made 
is  also  of  the  highest  quality,  and  the  kiln  that  made  it  struck 
most  of  the  meeting  as  giving  by  far  the  most  heat  in  proportion 
to  its  size.  Cheap  heat,  or  artificial  heat  for  nothing,  is  of  incalcu. 
lable  advantage  to  ua,  and  possibly  cheap  light  may,  in  the  end,  be  of 
equal  importance.  If  the  man  who  makes  two  blades  of  Grass  grow 
where  one  grew  before  ia  a  benefactor  to  hia  apeciea,  surely  he  who, 
like  Mr.  Cowan,  has  made  light  and  heat  plentiful,  and  cheap,  is  a 
greater  benefactor;  and  I  cannot  conclude  without  congratulating 
Mr.  Cowan  on  hia  well  earned  success.  D.  T.  Fish. 


Curious  Instinct  of  Plants.— Professor  Clark,  of  Amherst, 
gives  in  his  late  paper  on  plant  life,  an  experiment  performed  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Gregory  on  a  growing  Squash  Vine.  When  a  shingle  waa 
set  upright  in  the  ground  near  the  growing  tip,  the  plant  turned 
towards  it.  On  removing  the  shingle  to  the  opposite  side,  the  Vine 
changed  its  course  towards  the  shingle.  Another  Squash  Vine,  after 
running  along  the  ground  10  or  12  feet,  passed  under  the 
branches  of  a  tree  4  feet  above  it.  It  stopped,  and  turned 
upwards,  and  grew  in  that  direction  until  it  could  no  longer  sustain 
itself,  and  fell  to  the  ground  ;  it  again  rose,  and  again  fell.  A  third 
effort  was  made  with  a  like  result,  and  it  then  ceased. 

English  and  Botanical  Names. — The  "  Horticulturist "  says 
that  the  head  gardener  of  New  York  Central  Park,  having  been 
directed  by  the  board  having  the  park  in  charge  (and  who  it  appears 
know  little  of  gardening  or  botany)  to  use  English  instead  of 
botanic  names,  he  wrote  to  six  florists  of  reputation  for  the  common 
or  English  name  of  a  certain  plant,  the  botanical  name  of  which  he 
furnished.  From  the  six  florists  nine  different  English  names  were 
returned,  showing  the  inaccuracy  in  using  them.  [It  would  be  easy 
to  ahow  that  planta  are  often  aa  liberally  furnished  with  Latin  or 
botanical  as  with  English  names.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  have  an  accepted  English  as  well  as  a  Latin  name.] 
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PEICES  OF  CONTEACT  WORK. 
The  following  list  of  our  contract  prices  may  serve  as  a  guide  to 
some  of  your  readers  who  may  not  be  accustomed  to  let  work  by  the 
piece.  The  money  value  given  may  be  taken  as  fair  approximate 
prices  throughout  the  country ;  of  course  where  higher  day  wages 
are  paid  the  contract  price  will  be  higher  in  proportion — our  day 
wages  are  low  here,  being  only  2s.  a  day,  but  workmen  prefer  contract 
work,  at  which  they  can  earn  from  15s.  to  203.  a  week.  Every  opera- 
tion that  can  be  done  by  piece  work  is  done  in  that  way,  by  which  we 
not  only  get  through  more  work,  but  the  system  acts  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  men,  gradually  converting  a  dull  slow  labourer  into  a  quicker  and 
better  workman. 

B.  d.         s.  d. 

FellinR  Oak  timber per  ton  of  40  feet      3    0    to      0    0 

,,        other  hard  wood  „  ,,  2    6    ,,      0    0 

Fir  timber ,,  „  1    8    „      0    0 

Grubbing:  out  timber ,,  „  3    6    ,,      4    0 

Felling  and  carrying,  together,  saplings  or  Fir  poles, 

per  score      1    6    „      3    6 

Cutting  underwood,  13  to  16  years' growth per  acre      9    0    „    11    0 

Turning  do.  do.  per  score  perches      10,,      16 

Making  hurdles  (wattle)  per  doz.      3    6,,      4    0 

„       Welsh  hurdles  for  sheep  (wattle) ,,  4    0    „      B    0 

„  Do.  for  cattle      do „  6    0    „      6    0 

,,       Fagots    per  100  of  6  score     B    0    „      0    0 

,,       Oven  fagots ,,  „  3    0    ,,      0    0 

Small  fagots  for  fire  lighting..  „  „  1    3    „      0    0 

Cutting  bonds  for  tying  large  fagots...  „  „  0    4    ,,      0    0 

Getting  out  hurdle  rods   per  score      0    1,,      0    0 

,,  Hurdle  stakes per  doz.      0    1,,      0    0 

,,  Rake  stems „  0    1    ,,      0    0 

,,  Spade    do ,  0    1    ,,      0    0 

,,  Spick  gads  ,  0    1    ,,      0    0 

„  Dahlia  stakes „  0    1    „      0    0 

„  Rose       do per  2  doz.      0    1    „      0    0 

,,  Broom  handles  „  0    1     „      0    0 

,,  Kidney  Bean  stakes 60  in  a  bundle      0    2,,      0    0 

,,  Peawood    per  bundle      0    1,,      0    0 

,,  Birch  wood,  for  besoms    ,,  0    1    ,,      0    0 

Stripping  Oak  bark  per  ton    21    0    „      0    0 

Loading  do.        on  wagons „  3    0    ,,      0    0 

Chopping       do ,,  8    0    ,,    10    0 

Fencing  HiiTBBiiLB, 

Getting  out  and  mortising  4  holed  posts per  score    4    0,,      0    0 

3         do 3    0    „      0    0 

„  „  2  do „  2    6     „      0    0 

1         do 2    0    „      0    0 

Getting  out  and  cleaving  rails ,,  0  10    „      0    0 

,,  ,,  stakes „         0    6    „      0    0 

,,  ,,  long  pales ,,         0    6    „      e    0 

„  ,,  short  do „         0    4    „      0    0 

Fixing  4-rail  mortised  fence per  chain      3    6,,      0    0 

„      3  do.  „  3    0    „      0    0 

„      2  do.  „  2    6    „      0    0 

„      1  do.  „  2    0    „      0    0 

Hanging  field  gate  4    0    „      6    0 

„       half    do 2    6    „      0    0 

Fixingstile 2    0,,      0    0 

Getting  out  and  cleaving  posts,  rails,  and  pales,  for  tree 

guards per  set      0    9,,      0    0 

Fixing  do.  do.  2    0    „      0    0 

,,        Deer  park  fencing 7    0,,      8    0 

Sawing  hard  wood  per  100  ft,      4    0,,      4    6 

soft      do ,,  3    0    ,,      3    6 

Making  bank  for  Quick  hedge  Ui  ft.  wide  at  bottom,  2i  ft, 
at  top,  and  15  or  18  in.  high),  digging  ditch  (36  in. 
wide  at  top.  30  in.  deep,  and  9  in.  wide  at  bottom),  and 

planting  Quicks    per  chain    7    6    ,,    10    0 

Hedge  without  bank  or  ditch,  trenching  ground, 

preparing  bed,  and  planting  ,,  3    0    ;,      4    0 

Trimming  hedges,  ordinary  size  ,,  0    9    ,,      1    0 

,.  ,,       extra  sized „  1    6    ,,      2    0 

Cleaning  young  hedges ,,  0    8    ,,      0    9 

Laying  hedge  and  scouring  out  ditch  ,,  2    0    ,,      3    0 

Pipodraining,mains4ft.3in.  deep, 4toe-in.  pipes         ,,  2    9    ,,      3    6 

„  small  4  ft.  deep,  1}  to  2i-in.      do.  „  2    0    „      2    9 

„  do.    3  ft.  6  in.  deep    do.  do.  „  1    9    „      2    6 

Open  ditching,  mains  or  for  drying  wood  rides, 

36  in.  at  top,  30  in.  deep,  and  9 in.  at  bottom 3    0    ,,      4    0 

Scouring  out  ditto    ,,  0    9    ,,      1    6 

Small  open  ditches,  15  to  18  in,  wide  at  top,  12  to 

16  in.  deep,  and  9  in.  wide  at  bottom    ,,  1    6    ,,      2    6 

Scouring  out  ditto    ,,  0    6    ,,      0    0 

Digging  holes  for  forest  planting,  12  to   15   in. 

square,  and  9  to  12  in.  deep per  100     16,,      2    0 

Digging  clay per  yard    0    6,,      0    6 

Longleat,  Warminster.  Geokge  IJERliy. 


The  following  simple  rules  will  set  in  perfect  order  any  instrument  so 
deranged : — Take  the  upper  end  of  the  thermometer  firmly  in  the  right 
hand,  and  swing  it  violently  (bulb  downwards)  at  arm's  length ;  the 
chances  are  that,  with  half-a-dozen  such  oscillations,  the  instrument  is 
put  in  perfect  order.  If  the  contrary  be  the  case,  take  the  bulb  end 
in  your  right  hand,  and  gently  strike  the  top  part  of  the  thermometer 
on  the  palm  of  your  left ;  continue  this,  holding  the  thermometer 
upright,  and  all  the  bubbles  will  disappear. — A  Rising  Barometer  :  A 
"  rapid  "  rise  indicates  unsettled  weather.  A  "gradual"  rise  indi- 
cates settled  weather.  A  "  rise  "  with  dry  air  and  cold  increasing  in 
summer  indicates  wind  from  northward  ;  and,  if  rain  has  fallen, 
better  weather  is  to  be  expected.  A  "  rise  "  with  moist  air  and  a  low 
temperature  indicates  wind  and  rain  from  northward.  A  "  rise  "  with 
southerly  wind  indicates  fine  weather. — A  Steady  Bare/meter  :  With 
dry  and  seasonable  temperature,  it  indicates  a  continuance  of  very 
fine  weather. — A  Falling  Barometer  :  A  "  rapid  "  fall  indicates 
stormy  weather.  A  "  rapid"  fall  with  westerly  wind  indicates  stormy 
weather  from  northward.  A  "fall"  with  northerly  wind  indicates 
storm,  with  rain  and  hail  in  summer,  and  snow  in  winter.  A  "fall  " 
with  increased  moisture  in  the  air  and  heat  increasing  indicates 
wind  and  rain  from  southward.  A  "  fall  "  with  dry  air  and  cold 
increasing  in  winter  indicates  snow.  A  "  fall  "  after  very  calm  and 
warm  weather  indicates  rain  with  squally  weather. — Negketti  & 
Zameea. 

William,  the  Woodman. — In  one  sense  Mr.  Gladstone  is  cer- 
tainly a  leveller.  According  to  a  Liverpool  paper  two  hours 
before  the  meeting  at  Hawarden,  the  other  evening,  "  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  engaged  in  his  favourite  exercise  of  felling  trees.  For 
a  portion  of  two  days  he  had  been  wielding  the  axe  upon  a  large 
tree  in  a  lane  at  the  outskirts  of  Hawarden  village,  which  he  sue. 
ceeded  in  bringing  to  the  ground.  Those  who  saw  him  say  that  he 
went  to  work  in  true  woodmanlike  fashion,  with  his  braces  thrown 
off  behind  him  and  his  shirt  collar  unfastened.  After  completing 
his  task  he  walked  home  with  his  axe  slung  over  his  shoulder,  and 
two  hours  afterwards  was  at  the  meeting,  looking,  not  tired  and 
weary,  but  quite  refreshed  with  his  bodily  labour."  The  Eight 
Honourable  ex-Premier  depicted  by  a  competent  artist  in  the 
guise  above  described  on  his  walk  home,  would  most  admirably 
serve  for  a  wonder  and  a  sign  ;  namely,  for  the  sign  (poce  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson)  of  the  Man  in  the  Moon.  Although  his  followers  are  dis- 
united, he  might  be  suitably  represented  carrying  a  bundle  of  real 
sticks.  Long  live  the  People's  William  to  fell  timber,  if  he  prefers 
that  occupation  to  the  Liberal  Leadership  and  lopping  national 
expenditure.  It  is  an  employment  which  may  typify  advanced  Libe- 
ralism ;  but  whilst  William  is  physically  cutting  down  the  Monarch 
of  the  Forest,  his  mind,  when  not  engaged  upon  Vaticanism,  is  doubt- 
less  often  most  profoundly  absorbed  with  the  rumination  of  the 
wisest  designs  for  the  support  and  preservation  of  the  British 
Monarchy. — "  Punch." 


The  Thermometer  and  Barometer. — Many  persons  have  put 
their  thermometers  out  of  order  by  laying  them  down  flat,  or  by 
allowing  the  top  end  to  be  lower  than  the  bulb.  The  fluid  has 
become  separated,  and  an  air  bubble  has  crept  into  the  fluid,  which 
in  cold  weather  has  receded  into  the  bulb,  causing  the  thermometer  to 
read  higher  than  it  should  do.  Another  sonrco  of  error  is,  when  the 
indicating  fluid  has,  by  reason  of  its  having  been  exposed  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun  in  summer,  become  condensed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube,  mostly  under  the  brass  loop ;  when  this  is  the  case  the  thermo- 
meter will  indicate  lower.  We  have  seen  as  much  as  10°  of  fluid 
thus  condensed   in   a  colourless  state,  which   is  not  easily  detected. 


Lilium  auratnm  in  (JloucestersMre.— On  locking  into  Mr.  James  Atkins's 
garden  at  Painswick,  this  week,  I  saw  there  a  Lilium  auratum,  having  a  single 
stem  loosely  fasciculated,  bearing  torty-flve  flowers,  the  greater  part  of  which 
were  fully  expanded. — L.  J.  G. 

Ancuha  Seeds.— I  shall  be  obliged  by  some  one,  who  has  raised  Aucubaa 
from  seed,  if  they  will  inform  me  of  the  proportion  of  male  and  female  plants 
produced.  I  have  raised  many  seedling  Aucubas,  but  never  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  male  plant  among  the  seedlings. — Peop. 

Dianthus  sylvestris.— THs  has  densely  tufted  slender  leaves,  from  10  to  12 
inches  in  length,  and  flovpers  an  inch  in  diameter,  circular,  firm  in  texture,  and 
sharply  serrated  at  the  edge,  but  not  fringed  ;  their  colour  is  pale  cherry-rose, 
two  or  three  flowers  being  associated  together  on  one  liead.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  but  likes  to  grow  on  dry  sunny  ledges  of  rock,  where  it  can  root  into 
fissures.    It  is  a  native  of  Svritzerland.— W. 

Houseleek-like  Sednm  (Sedum  Sempervivum).— A  curious  little  species, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  Houseleek,  with  flat,  wide,  entire  leaves  in  rosettes, 
bearing  numerous  lively  purplish  flowers  on  stems  6  or  8  inches  fcigh,  and 
clothed  with  thick  purplish  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain,  rather  showy 
when  in  flower,  and  singularly  distinct  from  other  members  of  its  family ;  it 
therefore  merits  a  place  on  rock-work,  where  it  is  easily  grown,  and  might 
also  bo  tried  on  walls  and  ruins.— S. 

The  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society's  Prize  Money.— Will  yon  allow  me  to 
slightly  correct  the  paragraph  relating  to  this  matter  (seep.  212).  It  is  the  prize 
money  of  1874  that  has  just  been  paid,  and  for  which  the  loan  has  been  raised. 
All  the  prize  money  taken  during  the  present  year  has  been  paid  within  a  fort- 
night after  each  show,  so  that  at  the  present  moment  the  Society  is  no  longer 
indebted  to  its  exhibitors.  This  is  a  gratifying  conclusion  to  what  has  long 
been  a  subject  of  grave  complaint,  and,  no  doubt,  the  result  will  be  a  good 
November  fruit  show. — A.  D. 

Mowing  Machines  and  Tree  Damage.—"  N.  H.  P's  "  complaint  (seep.  227) 
that  his  "  rough  labourers,"  by  their  awkward  use  of  mowmg  machmes  damage 
ornamental  trees,  will  not,  I  fear,  elicit  much  sympathy.  "  Rough  labourers." 
are  most  unfit  persons  to  entrust  with  mowing  machines,  the  use  of  which 
should  only  be  confided  to  skilled  workmen.  A  "  rough  labourer,"  might  perhaps 
be  entrusted  with  the  mowing  of  a  plain  surface  of  Grass,  provided  the  machine 
was  properly  set,  but  amongst  flower  beds  and  trees,  he  might  soon  do  much 
mischief.  If,  however,  "  N.  H.  P.,"  wishes  to  protect  his  Hollies  and  other 
shrubs  from  further  damage,  let  him  fix  some  croquet-irons  at  certain  intervals 
npsrt   arnimd  their  bane;  ihcfe  will  keepthe  machines  at  asafedistance.-S.  A. 
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"  Thia  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  btit 

The  Akt  itsel?  is  Natuke." — Shakespeare. 


LILT    GEOWING. 

By  G.  F.  WILSON. 
TO    THE    EDITOR   OP   "  THE    GABDEN." 

Sir, — You  asked  me  for  some  cultural  notes  on  Lilies.  I 
send  them  as  a  stop-gap,  waiting  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Elwes' 
monograph,  which  will,  no  doubt,  besides  being  a  beautiful 
work,  bo  the  future  standard  authority  on  Tjily  matters. 
Though  my  experience  in  Lily  growing  dates  back  to  a  time 
when  cultivators  in  general  had  not  been  awakened  to  the 
charms  of  this  most  beautiful  family,  I  must  begin  by  con- 
fessing that  we  have  still  many  things  to  learn,  and  perhaps 
some  to  unlearn.  In  some  seasons,  notably  when  cold  and  wet 
follow  after  drought,  even  practised  cultivators,  except  in 
most  favoured  situations,  find  that  "  blight  and  spot  "  greatly 
injure  the  growth  and  flowering  of  some  species,  even 
though  the  bulbs  may  be  unhurt.  The  best  situation  for 
planting  Lilies — at  least  in  the  southern  counties — is  a  cool 
sheltered  one ;  a  very  safe  place  is  near  the  edge  of  a  Rhodo- 
dendron bed ;  soil  that  will  grow  Rhododendrons  will  also 
answer  for  most  sorts  of  Lilies.  I  can  give  two  examples 
where  Lilies  succeeded  when  left  almost  to  themselves  :  one 
was  in  an  old  fashioned  garden  with  a  small  lawn  inside 
the  main  lawn,  and  sheltered  and  partly  shaded  by  shrubs  and 
trees.  In  the  centre  bed,  among  some  dwarf  Rhododendrons, 
I  planted  many  sorts  of  Lilies,  all  of  which  succeeded 
perfectly.  Blooms  of  Lilium  auratum,  gathered  after  a 
week  of  unusually  stormy  weather,  were  taken  up  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  to  show  how  little  they  had  suffered. 
In  the  same  garden  L.  auratum  and  longiflorum  bloomed  well 
in  a  peat  Rhododendron  bed,  sheltered  by  the  house,  in  a  full 
southern  exposure ;  but  in  this  case  watering  was  almost 
essential.  The  other  situation  is  in  the  garden  of  a  friend 
near  here  ;  his  L.  auratums  are  planted  near  the  edges  of  large 
Rhododendron  beds,  and  are  partially  sheltered  by  a  high 
bank,  and  by  belts  of  trees  at  some  little  distance  ;  his  Rhodo- 
dendron soil  suits  admirably,  and  there  appears  to  be  moisture 
in  the  soil  some  little  way  down  which  the  roots  can  reach. 
The  result  is,  that  season  after  season,  even  in  the  most 
unfavourable  ones,  hardly  a  Lily  is  injured,  and  their  flowers, 
on  stems  from  6  to  11  feet  in  height,  surpass  any  I  have  seen 
elsewhere.  In  Lancashire,  not  far  from  Rochdale,  a  friend  has 
long  grown  L.  speciosum,  blooming  it  well  in  an  exposed 
border  without  taking  up  the  bulbs.  Most  gardens  have  a 
north  border  where  there  are  spaces  between  small  shrubs  ; 
if  a  little  peat  and  sandy  loam  is  dug  in,  and  the  bulbs 
planted  5  or  6  inches  deep.  Lilies  are  almost  sure  to 
thrive.  Some  Lilies,  however,  such  as  L.  candidum,  L. 
Martagon,  L.  Szovitsianum,  and  L.  Chalcedonicum,  require 
a  stronger  soil  and  like  loam.  All  the  Tiger  Lilies  grow  well 
in  ordinary  soil ;  the  old  L.  tigrinum  sinense  is  well  known  in 
gardens,  but  L.  tigrinum  splendens,  which  richly  deserves  its 
name,  is  but  little  known.  Very  many  bulbs  of  L.  tigrinum 
Fortunei,  which  has  a  very  woolly  stem,  are  sent  out  in 
mistake  for  tigrinum  splendens,  the  original  error  having 
been  widely  extended  by  means  of  stem  bulbs.  L.  tigri- 
num splendens  has  more  the  character  of  the  old  L. 
tigrinum  sinense,  only  magnified  in  height,  size  of  flowers, 
and  especially  size  of  spots.  It  shows  beautifully  in 
Rhododendron  beds,  in  the  centre  of  other  beds,  indeed, 
in  any  situation  for  which  its  height — 7  or  8  feet,  or,  with 
large  bulbs,  probably  9  feet  or  more — does  not  disqualify 
it.  L.  tigrinum  flore  pleno  is  a  showy  Lily  which  lasts  long  in 
flower.  I  think  L.  tigrinum  erectum  a  desirable  variety,  but 
with  this  opinion  the  floral  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  does  not  agree.  Lilium  longiflorum,  with  its 
varieties  eximiura,  Takesima,  &c.,  sometimes  blooms  very  well 
in  borders,  but  care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  not  injured 
by  spring  frosts.  This  Lily  is  such  an  early  one  that,  unless 
protected  by  the  leaves  of  Rhododendrons,  or  otherwise,  its 
growth  is  apt  to  be  checked.    This  season,  L.  longiflorum  in  a 


very  cool  sheltered  situation  here  grew  high  and  bloomed 
well.  The  comparitively  recently  introduced  JSTorth  American 
Lilies,  such  as  L.  Humboldti,  Washingtonianum,  puberulum, 
pardalinum,  Robinsoni,  californicum,  &c.,  no  doubt  will  soon 
be  grown  perfectly  in  borders ;  but  here,  at  least,  though 
some  thrive  well,  others,  in  places  where  they  ought  to 
succeed  perfectly,  have  not  always  done  so,  the  foliage 
of  L.  Humboldti  especially  not  keeping  its  healthy  colour. 
Cultivators  must  not  be  discouraged  when  newly-imported 
bulbs  do  not  show  up  the  first  season.  I  have  just  been 
examining  two  small  beds,  in  each  of  which  twelve  fine 
bulbs  of  L.  Humboldti  were  planted.  The  soil  of  one  bed 
consists  of  two  parts  of  peat  and  one  of  loam,  the  other 
of  loam  with  a  little  sharp  sand  mixed;  in  neither  bod 
the  bulbs  made  upward  growth,  but,  on  examination,  seem 
healthy,  and  have  made  roots.  In  adjoining  beds,  with  the 
same  two  soils,  a  dozen  L.  Szovitsianum  in  the  peat  and  loam 
made  misei-able  growth,  while  the  dozen  in  the  loam  and  sand 
bed  have  many  of  them  flowered  well  and  seeded.  In  other 
two  beds  with  six  L.  auratum  all  came  up  fairly,  but  in  the 
loam  and  sand  bed  the  six  were  rather  the  strongest  ;  all  the 
bulbs  were  newly  imported  ones.  The  above,  I  think,  shows 
that  imported  bulbs  of  different  Lilies  have  different  times 
in  establishing  themselves,  and  that  with  cold  and  wet  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season  the  soil  which  suits  Lilies  best 
in  normal  seasons  may  not  then  give  the  best_  results. 
Many  of  the  varieties  of  L.  superbum  are  very  beautiful,  they 
like  shade  and  rather  moist  soil.  Some  years  back,  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  still  exists,  there  was  a  grand  undisturbed 
bed  of  L.  superbum  at  Messrs.  Waterer's,  at  Woking;  the 
Lily  was  at  home  in  the  moist  peat ;  the  great  tall  stems,  with 
richly  coloured  flowers,  had  a  very  fine  effect.  L.  canadense, 
in  all  its  varieties,  grows  easily,  and  is  very  beautiful.  It  is 
usually  said,  find  the  native  habitat  of  a  plant,  and  reproduce 
it  as  nearly  as  you  can ;  if  a  Lily  be  found  in  shady  places, 
grow  it  m  shade  ;  but  a  distinguished  Dutch  chemist-botanist, 
who  has  himself  done  great  things  as  regards  introduction  of 
different  plants,  especially  into  Java,  once  showed  me  that  this 
was  not  a  universal  law,  or  rather  that  what  appears  to  be  the  re- 
production of  the  habitat,  is  really  not  so,  and  that  one  unat- 
tainable condition  sometimes  changes  the  whole  circumstances 
so  completely  that  he  had  known  plants  which,  in  their  own 
country,  flourished  in  shade,  when  transported,  to  thrive  best 
in  sun.  The  moral  is,  I  think,  where  possible,  try  experi- 
ments for  yourself,  plant  a  few  bulbs  in  very  different  situa- 
tions— the  first  year  will  tell  you  in  which  direction  to  steer. 
I  must  end  with  a  few  words  on  pot  cultivation.  We  have 
some  thousands  of  bulbs,  both  little  and  big,  planted  in  the 
open,  but  I  think  there  are  some  species  which  cannot  be 
brought  to  their  full  beauty  except  under  a  roof.  Perhaps  the 
simplest  way  is  to  mention  how  our  Lilies  are  treated,  which 
species  succeed  well  here,  and  which  do  not.  Till  lately 
the  Lily-house  was  an  orchard-house,  60  feet  by  20. 
In  this  Lilies  answered  very  well  except  in  very  hot  weather, 
and  then  some  of  them,  when  in  bloom,  were  moved  to  a  rough 
shed,  open  at  the  front  and  facing  north.  Last  year  a  house 
was  put  up,  giving  as  much  air  as  possible,  in  our  shadiest 
corner;  it  gets  only  the  east  sun.  The  Lilies  succeed  very 
well,  and  the  blossoms  last  longer  than  in  the  orchard-house. 
Had  we  the  situation,  a  house  should  be  placed  in  complete 
shade,  for  I  feel  sure  that  some  Lilies  would  thrive  best  there. 
The  soil  we  use  for  most  Lilies  consists  of  two  parts  fibrous 
peat,  one  part  loam,  and,  if  the  last  is  at  all  stiff,  some 
sharp  sand  is  added.  In  this  L.  speciosum,  longiflorum, 
canadense,  californicum,  Pardalinum,  parvum,  puberulum, 
Thunbergianum,  Coridion,  Hansoni,  tigrinum,  giganteum,  and 
some  others,  flourish  and  increase;  L.  auratum,  Krameri, 
superbum,  and  Lcichtlinii,  in  some  seasons.  The  last,  from 
its  distinctness,  is  a  favourite  here;  we  are  trying  it  with 
more  loam.  Chalcedonicum,  tenuifoliura,  Busohianum,  white 
Martagon,  &c.,  bloom  for  a  time,  but  the  bulbs  waste  and  we 
lose  them.  L.  Brownii  occasionally  succeeds  splendidly,  but 
is  uncertain;  we  continue  trying  different  soils  and  earlier 
removal  to  the  cooler  house.  I  will  not  speak  of  some  of  the 
rarer  Lilies,  such  as  polyphyllum,  neilgherrense,  and  Wallich- 
ianum,  for  we  have  not  mastered  their  treatment.  You  are, 
no  doubt,  often  asked,  as  I  am,  the  best  place  to  get  Ldy 
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bulbs.  There  are  a  good  many  dealers  at  home  and  abroad 
■who  have  made  rather  a  speciality  of  Lilies,  but  now  that 
most  nurserymen  have  many  sorts  of  Lilies  in  their  cata- 
logues, I  would  recommend  small  cultivators  to  get  their 
supply  through  the  nurserymen  in  whom  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  placing  confidence.  It  has  been  rather  a  hobby  for 
some  years  past  that  my  favourite  flower  should  be  more 
known,  and  take  the  important  place  in  gardens  it  deserves  to 
occupy,  and  with  these  objects  I  have  given  many  bulbs 
and  some  suggestions  in  different  districts  through  the 
country,  and  have  constantly  exhibited  any  supposed 
novelty  before  the  Floral  Committee  at  South  Kensington, 
till  I  obtained  the  nickname  of  "  Lily  Wilson."  If  any  of 
your  correspondents  ask  you  for  further  information,  I  will 
try  to  give  it.  My  Lily  certificates  have  just  been  counted — 
twenty-one  in  number ;  the  list  may  be  so  far  of  public 
interest,  as  it  gives  the  date  of  one  sort  of  publication,  and 
of  the  flowering  in  this  district.  All  the  certificates  were 
those  of  the  first-class,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  for  L. 
Hansoni  (at  first  supposed  to  be  L.  avenaceum) ;  this  was  a 
second  class  one,  but  I  am  mistaken  if  this  Lily  does  not  prove 
as  valuable  and  popular  as  it  is  beautiful.  I  may  explain  to 
the  uninitiated  that  a  first-class  certificate  of  the  Eoyal  Horti- 
cultural Society  means  that  the  object  has  merit  and  has  not 
previously  been  before  the  Committee. 
1867.  Aug.  6. — A  new  Lily  [L.  Wil-       1873.  June  26. — L.  canadense  rub- 


soni] 

1869.  July6.— L.longiflornmCWil- 

Boni,  Leichtlin]. 

1870.  Aug.  3. —  L.    tigrinum    fiore 

pleno. 
,,      >,     17. — L.  longiflorum  aJbo- 

marginatum, 
.,    Sept.  7.— L.  LeichtUnii. 

1871.  June  27. — L.  puberulum. 

,,       „      „  — L.  penduliflorum. 
„       „       „  ■ — L.  californicum. 
„       „      „  — L.    canadense    fla- 
vum. 

1872.  June  26.— Ij.  Eobmsoni. 

J,      „      „  — li.  canadense  flavo- 
rubrum. 


SeatherhanJc,  Weybridge  Heath. 


rum. 
„       „      ,,  — L.  Maxcimowiczii. 
,,    July    3. — L.  Humboldtii. 
„       „      „  ■ — L.   Martagon    dal- 

maticum. 
„       „      17. —  L.     Leicblinii 

majus. 
„       „      „  — L.  tigrinum  eplen- 

dens. 
„       „      „  — L.japonicumTake- 

sima. 

1873.  ,,      16. — L.  Krameri. 

1874.  Aug.  5. — L.  speciosum  atro- 

purpureum  rubrum. 

1875.  June   2. — L.Hansoni(sccond 
class.) 


ALPINE  DAISIES. 
Under  this  general  term  may  be  included  a  number  of  dwarf- 
growing  Composites,  to  which  the  flora  of  Alpine  lands  is 
mdebted  for  much  of  its  beauty.  The  miniature  flowers  of  the 
Composite  order  are  a  continual  source  of  interest  in  the  Alps, 
and  frequently  their  leaves  form  a  turf  among  which  Gentians 
and  more  highly-coloured  flowers  grow.  One  of  the  most 
noticeable  of  these  plants  is  the  Alpine  Feverfew  (Chrysan- 
themum alpinum),  a  native  of  the  Alps,  a  dwarf  plant,  hoary, 
and  not  rising  more  than  half  an  inch  above  the  surface.  Its 
pure  white  flowers  (more  than  an  inch  across,  and  with  yellow 
centres)  are  produced  in  abundance,  and  are  supported  on  hoary 
httle  stems,  from  1  to  3  inches  long.  It  deserves  cultivation 
on  rook-work,  in  bare  level  places  on  poor,  sandy  or  gravelly 
soil.  There  are  various  other  dwarf  Composites  of  the  same 
general  aspect,  and  with  green  or  silvery  leaves.  The  Belliums 
or  "small  Daisies,"  are  nearly  allied  to  the  common  Daisy. 
Three  kinds  are  in  cultivation— B.  bellidioides,  crassifolium, 
and  minutum,  none  of  which  are  so  beautiful  as  the  common 
Daisy,  nor  so  hardy.  Where  grown  without  protection  in 
winter,  they  should  be  planted  in  warm  sandy  soil,  and  in 
sunny  spots  on  rock-work.  The  Alpine  Aster  (A.  alpinus^ 
might  be  called  the  blue  Daisy  of  tbe  Alps.  When  in  its 
wild  state  in  the  rich  green  sub.alpiue  pastures,  it  usually 
flowers  singly,  and  not  in  strong  tufts,  as  in  gardens,  and  the 
effect  IS  very  like  that  of  a  blue  Daisy.  E. 

.v,„^"P^*o  ^  Tomatoes.-I  have  joat  gathered  70  lbs.  of  Tomatoes,  grown  at 
whM?"'  of  Peach  and  Apricot  walls,  so  that  I  had  a  fair  opportunity  it  judging 
whether  this  frmt  is  eflectivre  in  keeping  away  wnsps.  I  believe  there  nfve? 
Irl"  ^.ZfJ^L^^T""  "■'"i'  '*"","'  Buppo»i„g  that  it  i's  ™,  as  far  al  outs'de  wills 
are  concerned.  As  regards  indoor  walls  I  do  not  venture  to  oiler  an  opinion, 
my  eipenence  not  permitting  me  to  do  so.— R.  Gilbebt,  Burghletj. 
„o,P®  ^^t^r  ?i**?  Peach.-Aftor  all  other  Peaches  are  over,  we  are  still 
W»?h„J?^  a^^'"''"'i^''°"™'''<''  ?  P"""''  ™'«<='l  "i-  '1^«  I'l'e  Mr.  Morton,  of 
fl™  a??  rnw '^Z™""  "  ""S  °K  Noblesse,  which  it  very  much  resembles  ta 
form  and  colour.    It  is  an  excellent  variety  and  very  hardy.— R.,  S/umfor!. 


NOTES   OF   THE   "^EEK. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  has  sent  us  specimens  of  a  Texan 

Sea  Holly  of  great  beauty,  and  quite  distinct  from  all  other  Eryn. 
giums.  It  ia  named  E.  Leavenworthii,  and  ia  remarkable,  not  only 
for  the  rich  violet  colour  of  the  heada  and  involucral  leaves,  but  alao 
for  the  tufts  of  spiny  leaflets,  of  the  same  colour,  which  crown  the 
flower  head.  It  grows  from  2  to  2i  feet  high,  the  stem  leavea  being 
mostly  green ;  but,  in  some  caaes,  they  are  apparently  disposed  to 
aasnme  the  violet  tint  of  the  involucrum.  Looked  at  either  from 
a  horticultural  or  botanical  point  of  view  it  is  a  striking  and 
intereating  plant. 

On   WedDesday  last  a  number  of   gentlemen  interested  in 

the  Weatminster  Aquarium  were  invited  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Robertson, 
to  inspect  the  progreaa  of  the  works  which  is  in  every  way  satia- 
factory,  the  contractora  being  under  an  engagement  to  hand  over 
the  building  in  a  completed  state  by  Christmaa  next.  The  site, 
which  occupies  two  aorea  and  a  half  in  the  Board  Sanctuary  and 
Tothill  Street,  waa  acquired  by  the  company,  at  a  coat  of  £80,000. 
The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  building,  which  ia  in  the  hands 
of  Mesara  Lucaa,  was  £88,000.  The  glazing,  which  ia  on  Rendle's 
plan,  has  a  fine  appearance,  and  answers  the  purpoae  perfectly. 

Mk.    Gumbleton,    writing   to   us   from    Belgrove,    aays — A 

curious  instance  of  floral  fusion,  or  faaciation,  occurred  here  recently 
in  the  caae  of  M.  Van  Houtte's  beautiful  Begonia  Emeraude.  A 
male  and  a  female  flower,  having  come  into  contact,  were  fused  into 
one  immense  bloom  with  both  stamens  and  pistila  distinctly 
visible  in  the  centre,  and  the  incipient  seed-pod  fully  developed  at 
the  back  of  one  of  the  halves  of  the  flower.  Nothing  of  this  kind  has 
probably  been  seen  so  perfect  in  all  its  parts  before. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the   "Albany  Cultivator,"   describing 

fruit  gardens  near  the  village  of  San  Leandro,  California,  aaya 
the  country,  especially  that  part  of  it  which  lies  west  of  the 
mountaina  and  upon  the  bay  in  Alameda  County,  is  noted  for 
the  riohnesa  of  ita  aoil  and  its  magnificent  growth  of  fruita  and 
vegetables.  They  tell  atoriea  of  the  size  of  these  products  that  will 
hardly  be  believed.  "  Carrota  grow  3  feet  long,  and  weigh  35  lbs. ; 
Cabbagea,  75  Iba. ;  Onions,  5  lbs. ;  Water  Melons,  85  lbs. ;  Peara, 
3i  lbs. ;  Strawberries,  2  oza. ;  Beets,  200  Iba.,  or  1  to  3  bushels  ; 
Apples,  of  the  Gloria  Mundi  sort,  2^  lbs." 

Large  and  perfectly  freah  blooms  of   Lilium  auratum  are 

among  the  hardy  flowera  now  in  bloom  in  Hyde  Park.  We  mention 
it  by  way  of  showing  how  long  this  Lily  blooms  throughout  the 
summer  and  autumn. 

M.  H.  J.  Van  Hulle  has  propoaed  to  the  membera  of  the 

Pomological  Congress,  at  Ghent,  that  action  should  be  taken  in  all 
the  European  countries,  to  ascertain  what  Pears,  to  the  number  of 
fifty,  are  considered  the  best  for  the  various  months  of  the  year.  To 
this  end  M.  Van  Hulle,  auggeata  that  delegates  in  England,  Prance, 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Holland,  should  be  appointed,  whose  mission 
would  be  to  seek  the  co-operation  of  the  various  horticultural  or 
pomological  societies  of  their  respective  countriea  in  obtaining 
evidence  of,  and  entering  in  a  form,  the  varieties  of  Pears  most  fre. 
quently  exhibited  at  the  various  fruit  ahowa  throughout  the  year  with 
the  pointa  scored  by  them  in  competition.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  that 
ia  in  1880,  the  results  would  be  made  known,  and  the  final  decision 
respecting  the  relative  merits  of  the  fruit,  as  evidenced  by  the  returns, 
would  be  a  matter  for  the  conaideration  of  the  Pomological  Congress 
of  1881  to  be  held  in  Belgium. 

Mr.  James  Taplin,  writing  to  ua  from  South  Amboy,  New 

on    the  7th  ult.,    says  —  "It  has   been   an    extraordinary 

aeaaon  here.  In  the  middle  of  June,  we  had  a  severe  froat, 
which  injured  Oak  and  Hickory  ahoota,  and  we  have  had  con. 
tinned  wet  weather  and  low  temperature  during  most  of  the 
aummer  ;  we  can,  however,  withstand  rain  here,  and  have  never  had 
vegetables  in  better  condition  ;  but  Melons  are  not  so  well  flavoured 
as  usual.  I  measured  some  Onions  yeaterday,  from  aeed  sown  on  the 
1st  of  April,  and  found  them  to  be  14  inches  in  circumference.  The 
new  French  Cannaa  have  been  very  magnificent ;  C.  Imperator,  with 
ita  fine  Musa-like  foliage,  haa  grown  10  feet  high,  and  has  produced 
splendid  spikes  of  scarlet  flowers.  Musa  Euaete,  too,  haa  been 
strikingly  beautiful  out  of  doors,  every  leaf  being  perfect.  The 
Papyrus  haa  been  8  feet  high,  and  a  forest  of  ahoota.  Eicus  Parcelli 
has  likewise  been  very  fine,  and  ita  variegated  fruit  innumerable  ; 
but,  as  regards  the  white  Lapageria,  it  haa  attracted  more  attention 
than  any  other  plant  we  have  had  in  flower  this  season." 

A  PEAcn-oKOWER  in  the  United  States  ia  building  an  immenao 

refrigerator,  in  which  he  ia  going  to  stow  away  200,000  baskets  of 
Peaches,  expecting  to  keep  them  fresh  till  winter. 

CoTONEASTER  FRIGIDA  of  Northern  India  is  now  one  of  the 

best  of  the  many  showy -fruited  low  trees  of  the  Hawthorn  family.  It 
haa  a  weeping  tendency,  and  ia  now  full  of  aoarlet  fruit. 
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VAEIETIBS  OF  GLOBE  ARTICHOKES. 
The  Artichoke,  like  its  near  relation  the  Cardoon.is  indigenous 
to  north  Africa  and  the  south  of  Europe ;  but  it  has  been  so 
much  altered  by  cultivation  that  it  might  easily  be  believed 
to  be  specifically  different  from  the  wild  type.  It  is,  besides, 
sub-divided  into  a  large  number  of  varieties,  which  differ  con- 
siderably one  from  the  other  in  height, 
foliage,  and  hardiness.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  useful  portion  of  the 
Artichoke  is  the  flower-head,  of  which 
the  fleshy  scales  at  the  base,  as  well  as  the 
receptacle,  are  eaten.  Sometimes  the  edges 
of  the  leaves  are  also  eaten,  when  cooked 
and  seasoned  like  those  of  the  Cardoon, 
which  they  resemble  in  flavour.  The 
Artichoke  is  cultivated  extensively,  not 
only  in  England,  but  also  in  all  parts  of 
France — in  the  north  as  well  as  in  the 
south,  in  the  east  as  well  as  in  the  west; 
but  it  does  not  prosper  equally  well  every- 
where, and  each  province  has  its  variety, 
to  which  it  gives  preference  or  which 
thrives  better  than  other  kinds.  Amongst 
these  varieties  ought  to  be  mentioned  the 
large  green  Artichaut  de  Laon,  the  heads 
of  which  have  scales  more  fleshy  at  the 
base  than  the  ordinary  kind,  and  not  placed 
very  close  one  to  the  other.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  varieties  known,  and  one  that  is 
most  commonly  cultivated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris,  especially  at  Aubervilliers. 
The  culture  of  the  Artichoke  varies  somewhat  according 
to  situation  and  climate.  In  the  north  and  midlands,  it  is 
necessary  to  cover  it  in  winter  with  litter  or  leaves  to  protect  it 
from  frost ;  in  the  south  it  is  sufficient  to  earth  it  up,  but  even 
this  precaution  is  not  taken  everywhere.  AVhatever  may  be 
the  climate,  the  Artichoke  requires  a  deep,  mellow,  well- 
manured  soil,  which  is  not  liable  to  become  parched  iip  during 
the  summer  heats.  It  is  increased  in  two  ways,  by  seed  and 
by  offsets.  Varieties  of  it,  however,  are  apt  not  to  come  true 
from  seed,  and  they  require, 
besides,  more  time  than  offsets 
before  they  are  fit  for  con- 
sumption ;  the  latter  mode  o£ 
propagation  is,  therefore,  that 
most  generally  adopted.  Near 
Paris  the  offsets  are  taken  off 
in  spring ;  in  other  districts 
the  operation  is  deferred  till 
autumn,  as  this  is  thought  to 
produce  better  and  earlier  re- 
turns. The  process  is  as  fol- 
lows : — After  stripping  off  the 
soil  from  the  base  of  the  plants, 
without  pulling  them  up,  the 
suckers,  which  grow  at  the 
collar,  are  removed  with  a  heel, 
or  portion  of  the  stem,  attached 
to  them ;  and  from  amongst 
these  offsets  the  strongest 
should  be  chosen  for  planting. 
The  soil  which  is  destined  to 
receive  them  having  been  well 
prepared  and  manured,  the 
offsets  should  at  once  be  planted 
iu  lines,  at  a  distance  apart  of 
about  2  feet  6  inches  each  way,  taking  care  to  heap  up  the 
earth  round  the  stalks  and  to  water  if  the  weather  be  dry. 
Some  prefer  planting  in  pots  until  the  offsets  have  fairly 
rooted,  after  which  they  may  be  planted  out  with  a  ball. 
It  is  said  that  Artichokes  thus  treated  are  fit  for  use 
sooner  than  under  the  ordinary  method.  In  all  cases, 
if  the  planting  has  been  properly  conducted,  a  large  number 
put  in  in  April  will   be    fit  for  use  in  the  autumn  of  the 
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same  year.  The  old  plants,  from  which  the  offsets  were 
taken,  should  be  allowed  to  remain,  and,  according  to  their 
strength,  a  few  offsets  should  be  left  on  them,  which, 
during  the  year,  will  form  heads  ;  only  a  single  offset 
should  be  left  on  if  the  plant  be  weak.  The  Artichoke  likes  a 
good  supply  of  water,  especially  when  the  heads  commence  to 
show  themselves.  The  sooner  planting  takes  place  in  spring, 
the  more  abundant  will  be  the  harvest  in  autumn ;  if  it  is  not 
proposed  to  gather  the  Artichokes  until  the  following  spring, 
the  offsets  may  be  planted  later,  say  in 
June,  July,  or  August.  The  offsets  may 
even  be  taken  off  in  autumn,  as  has  been 
already  stated.  As  soon  as  the  Artichokes 
are  cut,  the  stalks  which  have  borne  heads 
should  be  cut  back  to  the  level  of  the 
ground  ;  in  the  same  way  the  tops  of  the 
longest  leaves  should  be  cut,  in  order  to  let 
in  sun-light  to  warm  the  soil  round  the 
plants,  and  then,  towards  the  end  of  No- 
vember, that  is,  before  the  occurrence  of 
severe  frosts,  the  earth  should  be  drawn 
between  the  rows,  and  the  stems  earthed 
up  to  protect  them  from  frost.  When 
there  is  nothing  further  to  dread  from 
severe  weather,  they  should  be  uncovered 
and  unearthed.  In  spite,  however,  of  earth 
protection,  dry  leaves,  or  straw,  it  often 
happens,  during  exceptionally  severe 
winter,  that  Artichokes  are  destroyed  by 
frost.  French  gardeners,  therefore,  always 
place  within  a  vegetable  frame  or  cellar,  be- 
fore cold  weather  comes  on,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Artichoke  plants,  which  are  planted 
closely  in  moderately  damp  earth.  With  a 
certain  amount  of  care,  and  attention  to  ventilation,  the  Arti- 
chokes will  pass  the  winter  without  difficulty.  They  are 
re-planted  in  spring,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  come 
into  use  a  month  or  six  weeks  earlier  than  those  that  have 
been  allowed  to  remain  out  of  doors.  The  cultivation  of  the 
Artichoke  in  southern  France,  or  in  the  region  of  Olives, 
differs  in  many  respects  from  the  method  that  obtains  in  the 
north  of  that  country,  and  it  varies,  besides,  according  as  the 
soil  can  be  irrigated  or  not.  In  Provence,  in  soil  that  cannot 
thus  be  watered,  the  offsets  are 
taken  off  after  the  first  rainy 
weather,  for  it  is  only  then 
that  the  plant,  dried  up  by 
the  heat  of  summer,  com- 
mences to  grow.  The  offsets 
are  planted,  in  the  first  place, 
in  a  nursery,  in  soil  that  has 
been  dug  to  a  depth  of  18  or 
20  inches.  Six  weeks  or  two 
months  afterwards  the  young 
plants  are  planted  perma- 
nently ;  in  the  course  of  the 
winter  the  soil  is  dressed  once 
or  twice,  and,  if  the  spring  is 
not  too  dry,  the  Artichokes 
may  be  cut  in  May  or  June. 
During  the  summer  the  pl.^uts 
di-y  up,  bat  push  growth  again 
in  the  autumn.  A  thorough 
dressing  is  then  given,  manure 
is  added,  and  the  offsets  are 
thinned  out.  In  the  followhig 
spring,  that  is  to  say,  from 
March  to  May,  the  plantation 
will  yield  heads  abundantly, 
and  that  for  three  or  four  years  ;  but  when  it  is  exhausted 
it  must  be  renewed.  In  irrigated  soil  the  method  of  procedure 
is  nearly  the  same,  but  the  Artichokes  are  cut  the  first 
year.  Some  cultivators,  under  these  conditions,  renew  their 
Artichokes  every  year,  and  thus  utilise  for  other  purposes 
the  ground  occupied,  to  no  end,  by  the  Artichokes  during  the 
summer.  Throughout  the  warm  region  of  the  Olive — in  Rous- 
sillon  and  in  lower  Provenge — Artichokes  are  cut  during  the 
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whole  of  the  winter — that  is  to  say,  in  December,  January,  and 
February ;  but  it  is  only  the  Violet  Artichoke  that  is  adapted  to 
the  purpose.  The  method  of  procedure  (according  to  the  "  Ama- 
teur") is  as  follows: — In  May,  all  the  plants  that  have  produced 
heads  are  pulled  up,  and  the  offsets,  which  are  numerous,  are 
taken  off  to  be  planted  in  a  nursery  in  prepared  soil.  They  are 
watered  once  or  twice,  and  when  they  have  thoroughly  taken  root 
they  are  left  to  themselves,  without  giving  them  any  more  water 
until  July,  for  it  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  operation  that 
the  leaves  should  fade  and  wither.  Towards  the  middle  of  July 
the  plants  are  lifted  and  planted  permanently  in  a  deeply-dug 
and  thoroughly-manured  soil ;  they  are  watered  copiously  after 
planting,  and,  in  the  case  of  dry  weather,  this  watering  should 
be  repeated  every  week.  The  ground  should  be  kept  clean,  and 
dressed  occasionally  with  pigeon-house  manure.  Liquid 
manure  should  also  be  used ;  in  fact,  every  means  should  be 
taken  to  push  forward  the  growth  of  the  plants.  If  these 
operations  are  skilfully  performed.  Artichokes  may  be  cut  in 
November.  If  frosts  are  to  be  dreaded,  earth  up  the  plants, 
but  only  on  that  side  whence  the  cold  is  expected,  leaving  the 
opposite  side  open  to  be  benefited  by  the  sun's  rays  ;  the  leaves 
are  then  turned  down,  in  the  form  of  a  cap,  over  the  young 
heads,  to  protect  them  from  the  frost.  One  white  frost  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  whole  crop  if  these  precautions  are 
not  taken.  In  exposed  situations,  this  winter  culture  of  the 
Artichoke  is  usually  carried  on  in  beds  at  the  foot  of  walls 
facing  the  south.  We  may  remark  that  the  Violet  Artichoke, 
to  which  this  culture  can  be  applied,  only  gives  poor  and  iincer- 
tain  returns  in  the  north  of  France.  An  Artichoke  plantation 
usually  fails  to  give  returns  for  more  than  three  years  ;  in  four 
years  it  is  exhausted,  and  must  be  planted  afresh.  In  England 
it  used  to  be  the  custom,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  to  cover 
the  plants  entirely,  or  nearly  so,  with  litter,  and  then  to  bank 
them  up  with  earth,  in  which  condition  they  I'emained  through 
the  winter.  It  is  now,  however,  believed  that  the  Globe 
Artichoke  is  much  hardier  than  was  at  one  time  supposed.  In 
the  southern  and  midland  counties,  all  the  protection  they 
require  is  a  small  forkful  of  litter  placed,  in  severe  weather, 
over  and  round  the  crown  of  each  plant,  to  be  removed 
when  the  weather  changes.  Globe  Artichokes  are  often 
allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  one  spot,  and,  where  this 
occurs,  it  has  the  effect  of  inducing  a  large  production 
of  heads  in  July,  whilst,  later  iu  the  season  there  will 
probably  be  a  scarcity.  The  best  way  of  managing  them 
is  to  re-plant  about  a  fourth  of  the  whole  crop  every  year. 
The  crop  will  thus  occupy  fresh  ground  every  four  years. 
One  of  the  principal  advantages  of  this  system  of  culture  will 
be  the  extension  of  the  season  of  bearing.  The  old-established 
plants  will  come  into  bearing  first,  whilst  those  that  are  trans- 
planted in  March  will,  in  consequence  of  their  removal,  come 
into  use  much  later,  and,  so  form  a  desirable  succession. 
In  making  new  plantations  strong  offsets,  with  good  roots 
attached  to  them,  should  be  selected  for  re-planting,  and,  the 
ground  should  be  in  good  heart  and  have  been  previously  deeply- 
worked.  They  may  be  planted  in  rows,  3  feet  apart  iu  the 
rows,  and  4  feet  row  from  row.  In  very  hot  dry  weather,  they 
will  be  much  benefited  by  being  mulched  with  half-decayed 
manure,  and,  as  the  heads  are  cut  for  use,  the  stalks  that  bore 
them  should  also  be  removed,  as  they  only  help  to  exhaust  the 
plants.  There  are  several  varieties  in  cultivation,  but  the  best 
we  have  in  England  bears  a  dull  purplish-coloured  head,  with 
the  scales  turning  in  at  the  top.  In  France,  the  home  of  the 
Artichoke,  varieties  are  much  more  numerous  than  with  us, 
and  some  of  the  best  and  hardiest  of  these  might  be  advanta- 
geously introduced  into  this  country.  E. 


MUSHROOM  CULTURE. 
No  time  should  bo  lost  in  getting  the  materials  together  for 
the  Mushroom  beds,  as  this  is  the  best  time  for  their  construc- 
tion, in  order  that  they  may  last  through  the  winter  months  ;  a 
second  set  should  be  made  in  February,  or  March,  according  to 
circumstances.  The  best  plan  in  collecting  the  droppings  is  to 
have  a  barrow  or  hamper  under  cover  near  the  stable  to  shelter 
them  from  rain  and  empt}'  them  every  day  into  a  dry  shed  and 
spread  them  ont.  Add  to  tlio  droppings  (leaving  the  short 
litter  in)  one-third  of  turfy  loam  chopped  fine  and  mwed  well 


in,  which  makes  the  bed  of  a  more  natural  character  and  pro- 
duces Mushrooms  of  a  more  solid  texture.  Make  up  the  bed 
by  instalments  every  eight  or  ten  days  instead  of  exhausting 
the  chief  growing  qualities  of  the  material  by  drying  it.  The 
beds  should  be  from  12  to  1-i  inches  deep,  and  should  be  trodden 
as  firm  as  possible  ;  the  firmer  they  are  the  steadier  the  heat 
and  the  longer  it  is  retained.  A  trial  stick  should  be  put  in 
and  when  the  heat  declines  to  about  7-5°,  pieces  of  spawn,  about 
3  inches  square,  should  be  inserted  from  10  to  12  inches  apart 
and  about  1  inch  deep ;  then  cover  the  bed  with  about  2  inches 
of  good  stiff  loam,  beat  it  down  as  firmly  as  possible  and  finish 
off  by  slightly  damping  the  surface  with  water  and  smoothing 
it  over  with  a  clean  spade.  Again  use  the  trial-stick  to  ascer- 
tain the  temperature ;  and,  if  it  should  decline,  put  on  some 
fresh  Utter  from  the  stable,  or  some  hay,  to  retain  a  uniform 
heat  and  thus  keep  the  spawn  in  action  till  it  has  run  well  into 
the  bed;  when  this  has  been  accomplished  a  good  crop  may 
always  be  depended  upon.  Avoid  violent  heat,  as  it  destroys 
the  spawn,  and  invariably  keep  the  bods  covered  with  litter  or 
hay  so  that  uniformity  iu  both  heat  and  moisture  may  be  main- 
tained and  the  bed  may  continue  longer  in  bearing.  When  the 
bed  has  been  in  bearing  for  a  time  and  begins  to  show  signs  of 
exhaustion,  carefully  remove  the  litter  and  give  a  good  water- 
ing with  manure-water  made  of  sheep  or  cow  ducg,  and  used 
at  a  temperature  of  80°,  re-placing  the  litter  when  the  operation 
is  complete.  This  invigorates  the  spawn  and  produces  a 
second  crop  almost  equal  to  the  first.  James  Smith. 

JVaterdalc. 


TREES  TOO  NEAR  KITCHEN  GARDENS. 
In  laying  out  and  planting  new  gardens  there  is  often  a  want 
of  forethought  as  to  the  effect  produced  on  the  inmates  of 
the  garden  by  fully  developed  trees  outside  the  walls. 
The  occupants  of  the  kitchen  garden  frequently  suffer,  both 
from  lofty  trees  obstructing  the  light  when  planted  on  the 
south  side  of  the  garden,  and  from  the  roots  of  gross-feeding 
varieties  finding  their  way  under  the  walls  and  robbing  the 
fruit  tree  borders,  and  that  often  to  a  serious  extent  before  the 
real  cause  of  the  mischief  is  discovered.  The  evil  may  not  be 
apparent  for  many  years  after  planting;  but  when  the  trees 
outside  have  attained  large  dimensions,  the  mischief  must 
either  be  put  up  with  or  the  trees  out  down.  The  result  is, 
that  in  most  cases  the  useful  is  sacrificed  to  the  orna- 
mental. We  have  here  some  extremely  tall  Silver  Firs  which, 
although  a  considerable  distance  from  the  forcing  houses, 
effectually  intercept  every  ray  of  sunshine  in  winter,  when  it 
is  so  much  needed  to  assist  early  forcing.  But  this  is  a 
slight  evil  compared  with  that  which  results  from  the  roots 
having  access  to  fruit-tree  borders,  where  planting  close  up 
to  screen  the  walls  is  practised,  and  where  such  trees  and 
shrubs  as  Firs,  Yews,  and  Laurels  are  used.  When  the  roots 
once  get  hold  of  the  rich  soil  in  such  borders,  they  soon 
impoverish  it,  leaving  but  little  nourishment  for  either  fruit 
trees  or  vegetables.  My  impression  is  that  a  better  method  of 
shutting  out  and  screening  walls,  where  their  presence  is  an 
eyesore,  would  be  to  clothe  them  with  a  judicious  mixture 
of  flowering,  foliage,  and  berry-bearing  creepers.  Periods  of 
drought  strikingly  illustrate  the  effects  of  tree  roots  on  garden 
crops  ;  at  such  times  their  languishing  appearance  near  strong- 
growing  trees  soon  indicate  that  the  roots  of  the  latter  have 
penetrated  the  borders.  James  Groom. 

Ilenliam,  Suffolh. 


Black  Slugs. — Can  any  of  yonr  readers  instrnot  me  how  to 
destroy,  without  injnry  to  plants,  the  myriads  of  small  black  slugs 
which  infest  my  garden  ?  Their  numbers  are  legion,  and  many  are  so 
small  as  to  be  almost  invisible  to  the  eye,  especially  in  the  dark  soil. 
IE  a  Peach  or  a  Nectarine  fall  to  the  ground  it  is  immediately  attacked 
by  these  pests.  No  doubt  I  could  destroy  them  with  salt  or  salt  and 
water,  but  not  without  injury  to  the  plants  and  trees  growing  on  the 
borders.  The  soil  of  my  gaidea  is  what  is  called  rather  heavy,  cold, 
and  tenacious. — An  Amateur. 

Cooking  the  Early  Rose  Potato. — I  should  advise  "  E.  T." 
(p.  144)  not  to  cook  these  Potatoes  at  all,  but  to  give  them  r.aw  to  a 
pig  or  a  cow.  Everyone  who  has  grown  them — at  least,  about  here 
— holds  the  same  opinion  respecting  them  as  I  do,  viz.,  that  they  are 
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quite  unfit  for  human  food.  The  variety  certainly  yields  extra- 
ordinary crops,  but  the  flavour  reminds  one  of  the  smell  of  clay  and 
yellow  soap,  a  fact  which  is  not  likely  to  conduce  to  its  popularity  at 
the  table.  I  am  informed,  however,  that  when  grown  in  almost  pure 
sand  its  quality  is  much  improved ;  but  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  fact. 
What  I  do  know  is  that  I  have  a  very  large  quantity  of  it  on  hand, 
and,  not  having  a  pig,  I  do  not  know  how  to  get  rid  of  it. — F. 
Williams,  Ormskirk. 

The  Bountiful  Potato. — I  have  found  this  variety  fail 
completely.  It  came  up  badly ;  it  had  the  "  curl "  in  a  more 
aggravated  form  than  any  other  variety  I  had  growing  in  the 
quarter;  the  crop  was  limited,  and  the  tubers  very  small,  though 
in  good  soil ;  and,  iinally,  the  disease  has  attacked  it  with  great 
virulence,  more  than  three-parts  of  the  crop  becoming  totally  rotten. 
I  found  the  Upwards  and  Onwards  Potato  equally  useless  some  few 
years  since  in  another  part  of  the  country,  and,  after  a  fair  trial,  I 
gave  up  growing  it.  I  may  add  that  Early  Vermont  is  a  Potato 
that  is  likely  to  be  wanted  largely  ;  it  is  a  good  cropper,  and  I  have 
taken  it  up  almost  entirely  free  from  disease.  It  resembles  the 
English  Potatoes  more  than  any  other  American  variety  that  I  have 
grown. — J.  Taylor,  Hardwiclce  Orange, 

Value  of  Road  Dust. — During  the  dry  season  of  late  summer, 
every  country  resident  should  secure  several  barrels  of  road  dust. 
It  is  worth  many  times  its  coat  as  an  absorbent.  Those  who  keep 
poultry  may  secure  by  its  use  a  valuable  fertiliser,  nearly  as  strong 
as  guano,  with  none  of  its  disagreeable  odour.  Place  an  inch  or  two 
of  road  dust  in  the  bottom  of  a  barrel ;  then,  as  the  poultry  house  is 
regularly  cleaned,  deposit  a  layer  an  inch  thick  of  the  cleanings,  and 
BO  on  with  alternate  layers  of  each  till  the  barrel  is  full.  The  thinner 
^-  each  layer  is,  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  intermixture  of  the  ingre- 
dients.  If  the  soil  of  which  the  road  dust  is  made  is  clayey,  the 
layers  of  each  may  be  of  equal  thickness  ;  if  sandy,  the  dust 
should  be  at  least  twice  as  thick  as  the  layer  of  droppings.  Old 
barrels  of  any  kind  may  be  used  for  this  purpose  ;  but  if  previously 
soaked  with  crude  petroleum  or  coated  with  gas  tar,  they  will  last 
many  years.  If  the  contents  are  pounded  on  a  floor  into  fine  powder 
before  applying,  the  fertiliser  may  be  sown  from  a  drill. — "  Calti. 
vator." 

Aspinwall's  Potato  Planter. — This  machine  had  great  success 
at  the  recent  show  of  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
The  "Field"  speaks  of  it  in  the  following  terms: — "The  great 
novelty  of  the  show  was  L.  A.  Aspinwall's  Potato  planter,  an 
American  invention,  the  exhibitor  hailing  from  449,  Strand,  London, 
and  Albany,  New  York.  A  small  seed  box  carries  in  the  centre  a  disc 
wheel  furnished  with  seven  teeth,  each  of  which  has  a  sharp  needle 
point,  and,  as  they  revolve,  come  in  contact  with  the  seed,  carrying 
it  round  to  the  front,  and  discharging  it.  A  double  mould-board 
prepares  a  furrow,  and  a  board  on  each  side  covers  up  the  seed.  The 
Potatoes  are  brought  up  to  the  needle  by  the  action  of  a  spring 
bottom  to  the  seed  box  which  prevents  the  seed  escaping.  The  judges 
had  this  ingenious  invention  into  the  field,  and  gave  it  a  careful  trial. 
The  seed  used  were  small  kidneys,  and  not  a  single  miss  was  recorded ; 
consequently  a  silver  medal  was  vei-y  properly  awarded.  The  same 
inventor  exhibited  a  Potato  digger ;  but  as  no  crop  could  be  found 
sufficiently  grown  to  afford  a  test,  the  judges  were  unable  to  form  an 
opinion  of  its  merits.  A  broad  share  in  front  is  intended  to  go  under 
the  tubers,  and  the  latter  are  lifted  backwards  by  a  set  of  revolving 
forks  on  to  a  series  of  discs,  and  thus  the  dirt,  &c.,  is  separated,  and 
the  Potatoes  are  left  behind  on  the  lop.  The  planter  costs  £10  and 
the  digger  £4." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Weeds. — These  can  bo  killed  and  prevented  from  growing  in  garden  paths  by 
watering  the  ground  with  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  1  part  pure  crystal- 
lised acid  to  2,000  parts  water.    Sprinkle  from  a  watering  pot.— S.  A. 

Frozen  Potatoes.— Experiments  in  Germany  on  frozen  Potatoes  prove  that 
the  freezing  in  nowise  alters  the  chemical  composition  of  the  tubers.  The 
change  is  simply  physical,  and,  even  if  frozen  hard,  they  are  still  fit  for 
distillation,  or  they  may  be  pressed  to  get  rid  of  the  water,  and  then  ground 
into  a  very  good  meal  adapted  for  feeding*cattle. 

Autumn-sown  Brussels  Sprouts.— Wberever  green  vegetables  are  much 
in  demand,  both  in  and  out  ot  season,  early  Brussels  Sprouts  will  be  appre- 
ciated, even  when  good  Cauliflowers  are  plentiful.  A  pinch  of  seed  sown  now, 
and  treated  generously,  will  come  in  very  early  in  the  autumn  of  next  year. 
Of  course  this  will  not  render  unnecessary  the  usual  spring  sowing.— B. 
Hobday,  Eam^ei/  AJjhc(j. 

A  Large  Tomato.— I  have  sent  you  a  Tomato— one  of  a  strain  I  have  been 
growing  for  two  years,  selected  from  a  hatch  sown  three  years  since.— F. 
jACKsoir,  Casewick  Oardens,  Stamford.  [The  Tomato  sent  weighed  14  ozs., 
and  was  a  round  evenly-grown  fruit.  Whether  its  remarkable  size  is  owing 
to  extra  good  cultivation,  or  is  its  usual  character  under  ordinary  cultivation, 
we  cannot  say.] 


FRUIT  GROWING  AT  CHILWELL. 

Few  places  possess  greater  interest  for  horticulturists  than 
Chilwell,  for  not  only  are  well-known  fruits  and  flowers 
well  and  extensively  grown  there,  but  new  and  improved  ones 
are  annually  produced  in  considerable  numbers.  As  regards 
new  Grapes,  Chilwell  stands  in  the  first  rank,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  every  variety  is  much  above  the  average.  A  house, 
100  feet  long,  and  24 'feet  wide,  is  entirely  filled  with  Vines  in 
fruit.  Muscat  Hamburgh  does  well  here ;  it  is  one  of  the 
proprietor's  favourite  varieties,  and  has  never  failed  with  him 
when  grafted  on  the  Black  Hamburgh.  This  is  the  stock 
which  appears  most  suitable  for  it ;  but,  even  on  this,  it  has, 
elsewhere,  often  been  known  to  fail.  Its  bunches  this 
season  are  remarkably  fine,  many  of  them  being  4  lbs.  in 
weight,  with  berries  equally  swelled  and  beautifully  coloured. 
The  bunches  of  the  common  Black  Hamburgh  and  of  the 
Frankenthal  are  heavier,  and  more  perfectly  finished  than 
usual.  Madresfield  Court  does  well  until  it  is  nearly  ripe, 
when  some  of  the  berries,  and  often  the  entire  bunch, 
decay — a  great  fault,  for  it  is  not  pleasant  to  eat  Grapes 
before  they  are  ripe,  nor  is  it  always  convenient  to  eat 
them  the  moment  they  are  so.  Black  Alicante  is  bearing 
an  enormous  crop  at  Chilwell,  the  large  clusters  being 
composed  of  finely-swelled  berries,  jet  black  in  colour,  and 
heavily  coated  with  a  splendid  bloom.  Buckland's  Sweetwater 
was  finer  than  I  have  ever  before  seen  it.  This  is  an  eai-ly  white 
variety  which  generally  produces  a  crop,  which,  in  size  of 
bunch  and  berry,  resembles  the  Black  Hamburgh.  It  is  not 
a  favourite  with  some  Grape  growers,  but  for  what  reason  is 
not  easily  understood,  if  it  alwa3'S  thrives  as  it  does  at  Chil- 
well. Mrs.  Pince,  like  the  other  kinds,  is  heavily  cropped  and 
looks  well.  The  bunches  are  large  and  the  berries  even  in  size, 
showing  that  the  process  of  setting  must  have  been  perfectly 
accomplished.  The  bunches  of  this  useful  late  Black  Muscat 
are  in  many  instances  composed  of  numerous  small  and  a  few 
large  berries,  but  the  whole  may  be  obtained  of  equal  size  by 
drawing  the  hand  down  over  the  bunch  while  it  is  newly 
in  bloom.  The  Grizzly  and  White  Froutignans,  were  bearing 
heavy  crops ;  the  bunches  were  large  for  these  varieties,  and  the 
berries  were  also  of  proportionate  size.  Golden  Hamburgh  is 
not  much  cultivated,  as  at  Chilwell  it  is  not  considered  to 
grow  well,  unless  under  very  high  cultivation,  when  the  returns 
which  it  gives  are  not  commensurate  with  the  care  which  ifc 
rec{uires. 

Seedling  Vines. 

For  a  number  of  years  many  Vines  have  been  raised  at 
these  nurseries  from  seed  saved  from  bunches  judiciously 
hybridised.  One  of  Mr.  Pearson's  oldest  seedlings  in  com- 
merce is  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  a  very  prolific  and  quite 
distinct  variety,  with  berries  of  a  beautiful  golden  colour, 
which,  when  quite  ripe,  emit  a  delicious  Strawberry-like 
odour,  and  are  finely  flavoured.  I  do  not  think  the  agreeable 
peculiarities  of  this  Grape  are  so  well  known  as  they  should 
be,  or  it  would  probably  bo  more  generally  grown  than  it  is. 
Dr.  Hogg  is  another  seedling  of  considerable  merit,  which,  in 
flavour,  is  nearly  equal  to  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  to  which  it 
is  closely  related.  The  berries  are  light-coloured,  and  larger  than 
those  of  the  White  FrontigEan,and  the  bunches  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  latter  variety.  Whatever  interest  may  be  attached 
to  these,  and  however  valuable  they  may  be,  they  are,  neverthe- 
less, inferior  to  the  seedling  Golden  Queen,  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  very  finest  Grape  that  has  ever  been  raised  in  this  establish- 
ment, and  it  certainly  seems  almost  faultless ;  there  is  not  a 
Grape  of  any  kind  whatever  at  Chilwell  to  equal  it.  It  is 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  and  Black 
Alicante,  which  are  both  free-growing,  free-fruiting,  and  good- 
constitutioned  sorts,  and  Golden  Queen  has  inherited  all  the 
vigour  and  other  good  qualities  of  the  two.  The  leaves  are 
like  those  of  the  Fig  in  texture,  and  the  wood  is  firm  and 
short-jointed ;  it  has  fruited  for  four  seasons.  This  year's 
crop  consists  of  sixteen  fine  bunches,  averaging  from  2  to  4  lbs. 
each  in  weight ;  the  colour,  when  ripe,  is  intense  golden,  with 
a  very  rich,  sweet  flavour.  It  retains  all  its  qualities  until  the 
buds  begin  to  burst  in  spring.  The  house  in  which  the  seed- 
lings are  fruited  is  100  feet  long  by  1.5  feet  in  width.  Another 
fine  variety  in  this  house  is  named  Mrs.  Pearson,  and  much 
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resembles  Golden  Queen  in  quality  and  general  appearance, 
but  the  flavour  is  different,  as  Mrs.  Pearson  tastes  strongly  of 
that  finely-flavoured  Grape,  the  White  Frontignan.  _  Chilwell 
Alicante  is  another  seedling  whioli  has  fruited  satisfactorily 
for  some  years.  It  looks  very  like  the  Black  Alicante,  but 
has  not  been  considered  suSiciently  distinct  to  be  sent  out  as  a 
new  variety.  Common  varieties  are  planted  here  and  there 
in  the  same  house ;  and,  amongst  these,  Gros  Guillaume  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  are  bearing  splendid  crops,  the  former 
being  remarkable  for  the  size  of  the  bunches  and  berries  and 
the  latter  for  the  unusual  compactness  of  its  large  handsome 
clusters.  Among  seedlings  not  yet  in  fruit  are  some  between 
Gros  Colman  and  Muscat  Hamburgh,  a  cross  which  is  expected 
to  produce  a  good  variety,  the  size  of  berry  coming  from  the 
former  and  fine  flavour  from  the  latter.  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
is  crossed  with  Golden  Queen,  but  the  chance  of  improvement 
here  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  the  cross  between  Golden 
Champion  and  Golden  Qu.eeu. 

Toung  Vines. 
Much  attention  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  young  Vines, 
which  fill  six  large  houses,  two  of  them  being  each  100  feet 
long  by  30  feet  broad,  and  containing  good  fruiting  pot  Vines. 
The  other  houses  are  chiefly  filled  with  canes  for  planting 
out,  most  of  which  are  stopped  at  a  height  of  8  feet  from  the 
pot.  The  fruiting  canes  in  this  house  are  finely  grown,  and 
should  bear  some  very  good  bunches  next  year.  Those  being 
sold  for  planting  appear  in  excellent  condition  for  the  purpose. 
Black  Hambm-ghs'are  the  principal  ones  among  the  fruiting 
Vines.  Every  variety  of  any  importance  is  grown  in 
quantity,  and  each  seems  to  vie  with  the  other  in  substantial 
vigour.  No  bottom-heat  is  used  here,  and  the  whole  are  so 
arranged  that  there  is  no  over-crowding. 

Peaehes  and  Nectarines. 

These  are  the  principal  inmates  of  the  orchard-house  for  which 
Chilwell  has  always  borne  a  deservedly  high  character.  Some 
of  them  are  planted  out  in  beds,  but  most  of  them  are  grown 
in  pots ;  under  both  systems,  however,  the  trees  are  in  excellent 
condition,  every  one  of  them  having  produced  full  crops  this 
season.  Those  planted  out  are  chiefly  standards,  with  stems 
about  6  feet  high,  surmounted  with  large  heads.  In  the  same 
house  there  is  also  a  large  number  of  small  trees  in  12  and 
14-inch  pots,  which  are  loaded  with  fruit,  larger  and  finer  in 
every  respect  than  is  often  produced  on  large  trees  in  their 
prime.  Hale's  Early  is  at  Chilwell  considered  the  best  of  all 
early  Peaches  ;  French  Galande  or  Bellegarde  is  another  which 
is  also  held  in  high  repute,  and  Barrington  has  also  proved  here 
to  be  a  heavy  bearer.  Early  York  and  Early  Beatrice  are  both 
good  early  varieties,  but  the  latter  is  not  super-excellent  in 
other  respects.  Grimwood's  Royal  George  or  Grosse  Mignonne 
is  a  grand  Peach  in  every  way,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Noblesse,  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Walburton  Admirable,  is 
here  held  to  be  the  finest  late  variety.  Many  others  have  been 
tried  but  these  have  proved  themselves  to  be  the  best.  Good 
Nectarines  are  not  so  numerous  ;  Pitmaston  Orange,  Elruge, 
Violette  Hative,  Victoria,  and  Albert,  are  the  principal  kinds  ; 
the  fruit  on  these  was  of  a  fine  description,  and  the  crop  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  small  trees  with  their  freight  of  ripe 
fruit  looked  unusually  well,  and  it  is  a  pity  they  are  not  more 
often  grown  in  the  same  style. 

Apricots,  Plums,  and  Mulberries. 
Apricots  are  grown  in  quantity  as  standards  in  pots.  The 
true  Moorpark  and  Oullin's  Early  are  the  best  in  cultivation 
and  the  only  sorts  grown.  Their  produce  in  number  was  quite 
equal  to  that  of  the  Peaches,  every  tree  having  a  full  crop, 
and  this  is  not  always  the  case  with  them  when  planted  out. 
The  flavour  of  the  fruit  was  exquisite,  especially  that  of  Oullin's 
Early,  which,  though  not  so  large  in  the  fruit  as  Moor  Park,  is 
at  least  quite  equal  to  it  in  flavour  and  is  remarkably  early. 
Standard  and  dwarf  Phims  were  bearing  fine  crops,  the 
Plum  making  a  very  fine-looking  orchard-house  tree.  The 
varieties  grown  are  chiefly  those  which  do  not  succeed  par- 
ticularly well  outside.  There  is,  however,  no  kind  which 
fails  here,  in  any  way,  under  glass.  Coc's  Golden  Drop  was 
exceedingly  good,  and  so  were  Jefferson's  varieties,  and  also 


Eeine  Claude  de  Bavay,  Pond's  Seedling,  and  Eivers's  Early 
Prolific.  The  Plum  requires  no  particular  treatment  when 
grown  in  the  orchard-house.  It  thrives  in  the  same  kind  of 
soil  as  the  Peach,  watering  and  pinching  the  young  shoots 
being  all  the  attention  it  demands  in  the  growing  season. 
The  Mulberries  here,  on  a  number  of  fine  healthy  standard 
trees,  which  were  placed  here  and  there  among  the  fruit  trees 
already  mentioned,  were  unusually  fine.  Every  one  of  them 
was  loaded  with  highly-coloured  fruit,  the  flavour  of  which  was 
unexceptionable.  Unless  in  remarkably  good  seasons,  the 
Mulberry  does  not  do  well  in  many  outside  situations ;  but, 
grown  under  glass,  it  will  do  perfectly  in  any  part  of  the 
country.  The  fruit  is  very  valuable  for  dessert,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  it  would  more  than  compensate 
for  the  trouble  taken  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  either  planted 
out  or  grown  in  pots  under  glass. 

Figs. 

The  back  wall  of  a  lean-to  house,  100  feet  long,  is  covered 
with  Fig  trees,  that  are  bearing  well.  Besides  these,  many  are 
fruited  in  pots,  and  large  quantities  of  young  ones  are  grown 
for  sale.  The  second  crop  is  always  heavier  than  the  flrst,  as 
many  of  the  latter  drop  ofl:.  The  best  varieties  are,  De  la 
Madeleine,  yellow,  pink  flesh,  early ;  Grosse  Verte,  pale  yellow, 
bright  red  flesh,  late ;  Brunswick,  same  colour,  fruit  large  ; 
Bourjassotte  Grise,  brownish-white,  flesh  red,  with  very  fine 
flavour;  Brown  Turkey,  an  immense  bearer,  that  ripens  a 
heavier  first  crop  than  any  other  variety.  Many  more  kinds 
are  grown  that  may  be  considered  highly  useful,  and  amongst 
these  are  Castle  Kennedy,  White  Marseilles,  Datte,  Brown 
Ischia,  Black  Providence,  Violette  de  Bordeaux,  and  others. 
There  is  only  one  fault  to  be  found  with  the  way  in  which  the 
Figs  are  grown,  and  that  is,  allowing  the  wood  to  grow  for  a 
number  of  feet  before  pinching  or  stopping  it.  In  a  short 
time,  under  this  system,  the  fruit  is  produced  only  at  the 
extremes  of  long  naked  stems,  the  centre  of  the  tree  being 
completely  bare,  whereas,  by  repeatedly  stopping  the  shoots 
at  3  or  4  inches,  spurs  are  produced  which  bear  fruit  over 
the  entire  tree,  and  a  better  effect  is  secured  at  the  same  time. 

Plants. 
This  department,  so  far  as  regards  hard-wooded  stove  and 
greenhouse  subjects,  is  not  so  perfect  as  the  fruit  houses  ; 
the  collection  of  young  Camellias  is,  however,  an  exten.sive  and 
very  excellent  one ;  all  are  growing  in  pure  loam,  and  they  seem 
to  thrive  better  in  this  than  in  peat  and  other  ingredients. 
Mathotiana  alba,  candidissima,  Comtessa  Lavinia  Maggi, 
fimbriata,  Incarnata,  Mrs.  Abbey  Wilder,  Princess  Clotilde, 
and  II  Cygno,  are  among  the  best  white-flowering  varieties, 
but  every  other  kind  worth  cultivating  is  grown  in  quantity. 
The  stock  of  j'oung  Indian  Azaleas  is  a  fine  one,  and  I  never 
saw  a  larger  number  of  small  plants  of  Lapageria  rosea 
together,  many  hundreds  of  them  having  been  raised  here 
from  seed.  The  rest  of  the  plants  consist  chiefly  of  Alla- 
mandas.  Begonias,  Clerodendrons,  Cypripediums,  Epiphyllums, 
Eucharises,  Stephanotis,  Gardenias,  and  Ferns,  in  great 
variety.  There  is  one  circumstance  noticeable  in  these  plants, 
indeed,  throughout  the  whole  establishment,  that  is  worth 
mentioning — there  is  not  a  single  mealy  bug  to  be  seen,  nor 
has  there  been  for  years,  an  immunity  rarely  enjoyed  where 
Stephanotis  and  Gardenias  are  grown. 

Pelargoniums. 

The  Chilwell  Pelargoniums  are  now  becoming  well  known  for 
their  excellent  qualities.  The  proprietor  has  devoted  much 
attention  to  their  improvement  lately,  and  many  of  his  newest 
productions  are  amongst  the  finest  in  cultivation.  It  is  highly 
gratifying  to  see  the  old  and  universal  favourite  plant — the 
Pelargonium — made  to  produce  such  beautiful  flowers,  and,  so 
far  as  the  cultivation  of  the  new  ones  is  concerned,  they  are  quite 
as  easily  cultivated  as  any  old  common  variety.  They  are 
bedded  out,  grown  in  windows,  grown  in  houses,  and  in 
each  position  they  appear  to  succeed.  Every  variety  which 
has  been  sent  out  from  Chilwell  is  good,  but  many  of  the  new 
ones  are  great  improvements  on  older  varieties.  The  pink, 
rose,  scarlet,  red,  crimson,  and  other  intervening  shades  of 
colour,  are  intensely  rich,  and  the  beautiful  colours  are  not 
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more  remarkable  than  the  size  of  the  individual  blooms  and  of 
the  trusses.  Amongst  other  kinds,  -which  are  now  well  known, 
the  Rev.  T.  F.  Fenn  is  a  superb  crimson  for  bedding  or  pot- 
culture  ;  Dell,  Chunder  Sen,  Mrs.  Hetley,  and  Corsair  are  good 
scarlets  ;  Miss  Blanche  Story,  Lady  Belper,  Mrs.  Holden,  Mrs. 
Turner,  Mrs.  Gibbons,  and  Amaranthe,  fine  pinks ;  Lawrence 
Heywood,  Mrs.  Hole,  and  Arthur  Pearson,  magenta.  Other 
fine  colours  are  H.  R.  Clifton,  Laura  Walter,  Thomas  Adams, 
General  Outram,  Metcalf,  and  Colonel  Holden.  Many 
more  of  considerable  merit  might  be  named,  but  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  much  sought  after,  as  those  to  be 
sent  out  for  the  first  time  nest  spring  comprise  all  the 
former  colours,  and  a  number  of  new  shades ;  while,  as 
regards  size  of  truss  and  bloom,  and  richness  of  hue,  they  are 
superior  to  the  older  favourites.  First  and  foremost  among 
the  latest  improved  kinds  is  a  scarlet-crimson  variety,  named 
David  Thomson,  a  variety  with  large  trusses  of  singularly 
rich  and  perfectly-arranged  blooms.  This  variety  will  be  most 
useful  for  bedding  purposes,  and  for  growing  in  pots.  Few 
Pinks  will  surpass  either  Lady  Zetland  or  Lady  Sheffield,  both 
of  which  are  perfect.  Lord  Zetland,  Havelock,  and  Words- 
worth are  mag- 
nificent scarlets. 
Miss  Burnside 
(red-pink),  Mary 
Pearson  (dark 
rose),  E.  Davis 
(crimson,  shaded 
with  purple), 
M  r  s.  Gregory 
(bright  rose), 
and  Captain 
Holden  (d  a  r  k 
rose),  are  all  un- 
mistakably fine 
varieties. 

Trees    and 
Shrubs. 

Much  might  be 
written  about 
the  young  and 
healthy  o  r  n  a- 
mental  shrubs 
which  luxuriate 
iu  the  fine  loam 
at  C  h  i  1  w  e  1 1. 
They  consist 
chiefly  of  Arau- 
carias,  Aucubas, 
Arbor -vitass, 
Berberries,  Ce- 
dars, Hollies, 
Junipers,      Kal- 

miaSjLaurustinuses,  Lilacs,  Mahonias,  Magnolias, Pines  in  great 
variety,  Rhododendrons,  Thujopsis,  Wellingtonias,  Retinos- 
poras.  Yews,  &c.  It  has  been  found  preferable  to  plant  these 
subjects  in  spring,  the  whole  stock  being  lifted  and  re-plauted 
annually.  This  is  a  great  advantage  when  the  trees  are  removed 
from  the  nurseries  altogether,  as  they  lift  with  small,  closely- 
packed  balls  of  short  fibrous  roots,  which  start  into  growth  at 
once,  wherever  they  are  planted,  without  giving  the  plant  the 
slightest  check.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  Cucum- 
bers are  very_  extensively  grown  here  for  seed.  The  only 
variety  used  is  Long  Gun,  or  what  is  generally  known  as 
Pearson's  Long  Gun.  It  is  a  very  handsome,  prolific,  and 
well-flavoured  Cucumber,  coming  in  between  April  and 
November.  ]yi^ 

Giant  Knotweed  (p.  261).— I  would  advise  "Oxon"  not  to  dis- 
place Polygonum  cuspidatum  (or  Sieboldii)  for  P.  sachaliuense.  I  have 
flowered  both  and  can  say  that  P.  sachalinense  is  a  coarse  and 
inelegant  plant  compared  with  P.  cuspidatum.  This  last  grows  here 
about  12  feet  high  in  good  seasons,  and  is  a  most  elegant  lawn  plant ; 
if  grown  on  the  bare  Grass  and  mown  up  to  each  time  of  mowing, 
it  is  easily  prevented  from  getting  too  rampant.— H.  N.  Ellaco.mbe, 
Bitton  Vicarage,  Bristol. 


Training  Trees  on  Cottage  Walls. 


UTILISATION  OP  WASTE  WALLS. 
Amongst  situations  adapted  to  the  culture  and  training  of  fruit 
trees,  but  which  are  too  often  overlooked  and  left  unutilised, 
are  the  gable  ends  and  other  walls  of  cottages,  outhouses,  and 
similar  buildings,  having  overhanging  roofs  and  aspects 
which  would  render  the  production  of  excellent  wall  fruit  a 
matter  of  ease  and  certainty.  Gable  walls  especially  are  often 
found  under  conditions  peculiarly  suited  to  fruit  culture ;  and, 
if  covered  with  well  chosen  varieties,  would  yield  good  returns. 
Trained  under  over-hanging  roofs,  the  trees  are  not  damaged 
by  rain  water;  and  it  often  happens  that  the  soil  about 
buildings  is  suitable  for  fruit  tree  culture,  owing  to  its  being 
unexhausted,  and  to  its  having  been  thoroughly  broken  up  in 
laying  the  foundations.  Fruits  in  open  quarters,  exposed  to 
all  kinds  of  weather,  are  subject  to  accident.  Quantities 
of  fruit,  for  instance,  have  been  blown  down  in  the  midland 
counties  this  week,  and  many  old  trees  have  been  damaged  by 
the  strong  gales  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  For  the 
next  few  weeks,  therefore,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Plums  will  be 
cheap.  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Saul,  of  Stourton  Park,  that 
on  the  22nd  ult.  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  about  80  tons 

of  fruit  in  the 
Knaresborough 
market.  The 
average  price  for 
Apricots  on  walls 
during  the  past 
season  has  been 
about  2s.  3d.  per 
score,  and  two 
good  trees  ought 
to  carry  thirty 
score.  These, 
if  fine,  even  in 
a  plentiful  year, 
would  realise  2s. 
per  score,  and 
this  season,  at 
the  commence- 
ment, 2s.  6d., 
which  would  give 
a  total  of  £3  15s. 
But  this  sum  is 
not  always  made, 
as  it  is  rather 
unusual  to  see 
two  good  trees  on 
a  cottage ;  then 
the  trees  are  not 
always  properly 
attended  to.  A 
cottager,  h  o  w- 
ever,  has  been 
known  to  realise, 
after  making  use  of  what  fruit  he  wanted,  £1  for  the  fruit  of  a 
small  standard  Victoria  Plum.  Nevertheless,  cottage  walls  are 
not  utilised  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  although  most  of  the  farmers 
iu  the  midland  counties  do  plant  trees  against  the  walls 
of  their  dwelling-houses,  barns,  and  other  outhouses. 
Jargonelle  Pears,  Victoria,  Kirke's,  and  Jefferson  Plums, 
and  Apricots,  are  the  kinds  of  fruit  they  in  general  prefer, 
and  the  samples  of  fruit  which  they  produce  are  often 
very  fine  specimens  of  their  respective  kinds.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  subject  deserving  of  greater  attention  than  that  of 
turning  every  foot  of  waste  wall  to  a  profitable  account. 
People  have  long  recognised  the  necessity  of  cultivating 
waste  lands  with  the  view  of  increasing  our  food  supplies  ;  on 
the  same  principle,  a  profitable  use  should  be  made  of  all  spare 
wall  space  by  planting  it  with  different  sorts  of  fruit  trees. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  choose  the  right  kind  of  trees  and 
to  plant  them  properly.  If  this  were  done  it  would  not  be 
difficult  for  a  cottager  in  a  country  place,  where  rents  are  low, 
to  pay  the  greater  part  of  his  rent  from  money  made  of  a 
couple  of  trees  growing  against  his  cottage.  Not  a  few 
industrious  men  have  done  this  by  means  of  a  Moorpark 
Apricot  or  a  Victoria  Plum  grown  in  such  situations,  but 
such  cases  are  by  no  means  so  common  as  they  should  be. 
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The  two  fruits  just  named  are  as  good  as  any  that  could  be 
planted  for  profit.  Mr.  Culverwell,  of  Thorpe  Perrow,  informs 
us  that  a  cottager  near  Bedale  frequently  made  from  £-2  to  £3 
in  a  season  by  the  sale  of  Apricots.  Trees  on  cottages 
are  rarely  injured  by  frost,  the  heat  within  and  the  projecting 
roof  preventing  such  disasters.  A  Victoria  Plum  tree,  after 
having  been  planted  five  years,  has  been  known  to  produce  one 
pound's  worth  of  fruit,  besides  a  portion  for  the  owner's  own 
use.  Two  Pear  trees,  Ijoth  growing  on  the  gable  ends  of  two 
cottages,  have  borne  wonderful  crops  this  year;  one  a  Marie 
Louise,  was  planted  about  seven  years'  ago  by  a  labouring 
man.  For  the  first  four  years  this  tree  grew  so  rapidly  that  it 
had  to  be  root-pruned,  and  the  result  was  a  fine  crop  of  fruit 
the  following  year;  this  season  the  tree  has  produced  ten 
dozen  of  very  fine  fruits,  which  will  nearly  pay  half-a-year's 
rent  of  the  cottage  on  which  the  tree  is  growing.  The  other 
tree,  belonging  to  a  well-to-do  joiner,  has  three  or  four  sorts 
grafted  on  it,  but  the  principal  part  is  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
of  which  very  heavy  crops  are  obtained  every  year.  It  is 
planted  at  the  back  of  a  fire-place,  and  follows  the  course  of 
the  chimney,  covering  a  large  space  on  each  side  of  it.  Mis- 
takes are  often  made  by  planting  wi-ong  sorts  of  Pears. 
Cottagers,  as  a  rule,  plant  early  kinds,  which  are  of  little  value 
in  the  market.  If  Apricots  are  planted,  the  variety  should  be 
the  Moorpark.  Of  Pears  there  is  more  choice  ;  they  could  not 
be  wrong  in  planting  any  of  the  following,  viz.,  Marie  Louise, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre  Diel,  or  Winter  Nelis. 
Another  fine  large  autumn  Pear,  well  suited  for  a  wall  in  the 
midland  counties,  is  Beurre  d'Amanlis.  Among  Plums  there 
are  many  good  sorts,  but,  for  profit,  cottagers  should  grow  the 
Victoria  and  the  yellow  Magnum  Bonum;  both  are  good 
bearers,  and  command  a  ready  sale.  V. 


THE  VALE  OF  CASHMERE. 
Hebe,  at  a  height  of  nearly  6,000  feet,  in  a  temperate  climate,  with 
abundance  of  moiature,  and  yet  protected  by  lofty  moantaius  from 
the  iierce  continnoug  rains  of  the  Indian  south-weat  mouaoon,  we 
have  the  most  splendid  amphitheatre  in  the  world.  A  flat  oval 
valley,  about  60  miles  long,  and  from  40  in  breadth,  ia  surrounded  by 
magnificent  monntains,  which,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
are  covered  more  than  half  way  down  with  anow,  and  present  vast 
upland  beds  of  pure  snow.  This  valley  has  fine  lakea,  is  intersected 
with  water.conraea,  and  its  land  is  covered  with  brilliant  vegetation, 
including  gigantic  trees  of  the  richest  foliage.  And  out  of  this  great 
central  valley  there  rise  innumerable  long,  picturesque  mountain 
valleys,  such  as  that  of  Sind  River,  while  above  these  there  are  great 
Pine  forests,  green  slopes  of  Grass,  glaciers,  and  snow.  Nothing 
could  express  the  effects  better  than  Moore's  famous  lines  on 
sainted  Lebanon : 

Whose  head  in  wint'ry  grandeur  towers, 
And  whitens  ivith  eternal  sleet ; 

While  summer  in  a  vale  of  flowers 
Is  sleeping  rosy  at  his  feet. 
The  great  encircling  walks  of  rooks  and  snow  contrast  grandly  with 
the  soft  beauty  of  the  green  beneath.  The  snows  have  a  wonderful 
effect  as  we  look  up  to  them  through  the  leafy  branches  of  the 
immense  Chunar,  Elm,  and  Poplar  trees.  They  flash  gloriously  in 
the  morning  sunlight  above  the  pink  mist  of  the  valley  plain  ;  they 
have  a  rosy  glow  in  the  evening  sunlight ;  and  when  the  sunlight  has 
departed,  and  darkness  shrouds  them,  they  gleam  afar  off,  with 
a  cold  and  spectral  light,  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  region  where 
man  had  never  trod.  The  deep  black  gorges  in  the  mountains  have 
a  mysterions  look.  The  sun  lights  up  some  softer  grassy  ravine  or 
green  slope,  and  then  displays  sphntered  rocks  rising  in  the  wildest 
contusion.  Often  long  lines  of  white  clouds  lie  along  the  line  of 
mountain  summits,  while  at  other  times  every  white  peat  and  preci- 
pice wall  is  distinctly  marked  against  the  deep  blue  sky.  The  valley 
plain  is  especially  striking  in  clear  mornings  and  evenings,  when  it 
lies  partly  in  golden  sunlight,  partly  in  the  shadows  of  its  great  hills. 
The  green  mosaic  of  the  level  land  is  intersected  by  many  streams, 
canaU  and  lakes,  or  beautiful  reaches  of  river,  which  look  like  small 
lakes.  The  lakes  have  floating  islands  composed  of  vegetation. 
Besides  the  immense  Chunarsand  Elms,  and  the  long  lines  of  stately 
Poplars,  a  great  part  of  the  plains  is  a  garden  filled  with  fruits  and 
flowers,  and  there  is  almost  constant  verdure.  It  is  a  pity  that  so 
beautiful  a  country  should  not  have  a  finer  population.  At  the 
entrances  of  the  valleys,  looking  at  the  forests,  the  rich  uncultivated 
lands,  and  the  unused  water  power,  I  could  not  but  think  of  scenes 
in  England.   My  mind  reverted  also  to  the  American  Sierra  Nevada, 


the  Oaks  and  rich  fields  of  Wheat,  the  chubby  children,  the  comely, 
well-dressed  women,  and  the  strong,  stalwart  men  of  California. 
For,  though  the  chalets  were  picturesque  enough  at  a  little  distance, 
they  could  not  bear  a  close  examination ;  and  there  was  not  much 
satisfaction  to  be  had  in  contemplating  the  half-starved,  half-naked 
children,  and  the  thin,  worn-out  looking  women.  One  could  not  help 
thinking  of  the  comfortable  homes  which  an  Anglo-Saxon  population 
would  rear  in  such  a  land. — "  Blackwood's  Magazine." 


THE    AMATEUR'S     GARDEN. 

By  THOMAS  BAINE3. 
Chrysanthemums  are  generally  late  in  setting  their  flowers 
this  season.  As  soon  as  the  buds  are  sufficiently  large  to  handle,  the 
whole  of  the  plants  should  be  gone  over  and  thinned,  reducing  the 
number  more  in  the  large  varieties  than  in  the  case  of  small-flowered 
kinds,  as  the  latter  can  matui'e  a  proportionately  greater  quantity  of 
blooms.  In  all  cases,  it  is  better  to  thin  out  considerably  more  than  is 
generally  the  practice ;  not  only  are  the  individual  flowers  finer  when 
so  treated,  but  they  last  much  longer.  From  this  time  they  should 
be  fed  with  liquid  manure  alternately  with  clean  waiter  when  they 
require  moisture,  and  they  will  bear  it  as  strong  as  any  plant  in 
existence.  The  majority  of  those  who  grow  Chrysanthemums  never 
obtain  fine  flowers,  nor  leaves  that  keep  the  dark  green  colour  they 
are  capable  of  assuming,  simply  because  they  do  not  give  the 
plants  sufficient  liquid  manures.  Autumn  Veronicas,  such  as 
Andersoni  and  salicifoUa,  are  fine  flowering  greenhouse  plants,  and 
answer  best  when  planted  out  in  summer  and  at  this  time  lifted  and 
put  in  pots.  The  latter  need  not  be  of  a  larger  size  than  is  necessary 
to  just  hold  the  roots  without  too  much  pressure  to  get  them  in.  The 
pots  must  be  well  drained,  as  they  need  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 
all  through  the  flowering  season.  As  soon  as  they  are  potted 
they  must  be  thoroughly  soaked  with  water,  and  the  soil  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  at  all  dry,  or  they  will  flag,  which 
will  cause  the  young  advancing  flowers  to  die  off.  They  should 
be  carefuUy  shaded  for  a  fortnight,  until  the  roots  begin  to 
grow.  The  varieties  of  Solanum,  Pseudo-Capsicum,  and  Capsi- 
castrnm,  that  have  been  planted  out  for  the  summer,  and  are 
so  useful  as  decorative  plants  from  the  abundance  of  bright  red 
berries  they  bear  through  the  winter,  should  now  be  potted  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Veronicas,  and  in  other  respects  treated  as  before  advised 
for  them.  If  there  ia  any  deficiency  of  Chrysanthemums  that  have 
been  grown  in  pots,  any  that  were  planted  out  in  the  spring,  may, 
now  that  the  flowers  are  set,  be  lifted  and  placed  in  pots,  abundance 
of  water  being  given  until  they  have  taken  hold  of  the  new  soil. 
Amateurs  may  not,  in  the  case  of  these  plants,  be  able  to  understand 
the  reason  of  advocating  the  use  of  so  much  water  immediately  after 
potting,  which  is  quite  contrary  to  the  advice  generally  given  in  the 
management  of  most  subjects  when  newly  potted,  viz.,  to  withhold 
water  as  long  as  possible  without  allowing  the  soil  to  become 
over  dry.  The  reason  is,  that  they  are  remarkably  vigorous  and 
free-rooting,  otherwise  they  could  not  bear  to  have  their  roots 
disturbed  in  the  manner  indicated ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  they 
naturally  require  a  great  deal  of  water.  If  the  majority  of  plants 
usually  grown  in  pots  were  subjected  to  such  usage,  especially  in  the 
quantity  of  water  given,  they  would  assuredly  die.  This  is  simply 
a  proof  of  the  wholly  different  treatment  required  to  ensure  success 
in  the  cultivation  of  pot  plants.  Deciduous  trees,  that  have  been 
planted  amongst  shrubs  and  near  boundary  fences,  to  give  effect 
until  other  plants  grow  up,  are  too  often  allowed  to  remain,  to  the 
serious  injury  of  such  as  were  intended  as  permanent  occupants,  and 
thus  defeat  the  object  in  view ;  when  any  of  these  exist  they  should  ba 
removed,  even  if  not  required  elsewhere,  and,  it  again  planted, 
ground  should  at  once  be  prepared  for  them,  so  that  they  may  ba 
moved  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen.  Camellias  that  have  been 
placed  out  of  doors  after  the  buds  have  set,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  out  when  there  is  danger  of  frost  at  night,  as  it  generally 
has  the  effect  of  injuring  the  bloom-'ouds,  especially  of  such  as  are 
early.  Do  not  crowd  them  together  when  taken  in,  for  it  is  better 
to  give  enough  room  to  a  tew  than  attempt  to  grow  more  than 
sufficient  space  can  be  found  for. 

Gathering  Apples  and  Pears. — Many  of  the  late-keeping 
Pears  and  Apples  will  now  be  approaching  maturity,  and  should  be 
gathered.  Amateurs  are  often  at  a  loss  to  know  when  these  fruits 
are  fit  to  gather.  It  is  not  well  to  remove  the  keeping  varieties  of 
Pears  too  soon,  as  their  quality  is  not  injured  by  remaining  on  the 
trees,  as  happens  with  some  of  the  early  kinds,  such  as  Williams's 
Bon  Chretien,  which,  if  left  on  too  long,  is  afterwards  dry  and  insipid, 
instead  of  juicy  and  mellow.  If  the  late  kinds  of  fruit  are  gathered 
too  soon,  they  always  shrivel,  do  not  ripen  well,  and  are  deficient  in 
flavour.  The  time  of  ripening  is  materially  affected  by  different 
soils  and  seasons,  so  much  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  date  for 
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any  particular  kind  being  fit  to  gather.  A  safe  course  to  follow  is  to 
allow  them  to  remain  until  they  part  from  the  tree  easily.  If  any 
ronsiderable  force  has  to  be  used  to  remove  them,  it  is  evident 
they  are  not  ready.  In  gathering  Pears  there  is  seldom  sufficient 
forethought  exercised  in  the  way  they  are  handled.  With  good- 
keeping  varieties,  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  them 
to  come  in  contact  with  anything  that  will  injure  them  ;  for,  although 
they  may  not  at  the  time  show  any  bruises  on  the  rind,  if  there  is  the 
slightest  injury  underneath,  decay  at  once  will  set  in,  though  it  may 
not  be  apparent  for  some  time.  Apples,  owing  to  their  harder 
texture,  are  not  so  easily  injured  ;  but  the  length  of  time  they  will 
keep  is  often  much  reduced  by  the  rough  usage  they  are  subjected  to. 
In  many  places,  even  where  keeping  Apples  and  Pears  are  largely 
grown,  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  room  where  they  are  stored, 
any  sort  of  place  from  which  frost  can  be  excluded  being  thought 
good  enough,  and  the  keeping  capabilities  of  the  fruit,  as  well  as  its 
quality,  are  thus  much  impaired.  The  extremes  which  make  a  fruit 
room  unfit  are  either  too  great  a  degree  of  dryness  or  of  damp.  The 
former  produces  shrivelling  through  excessive  evaporation,  and 
induces  premature  ripening  ;  that  is,  the  fruit  comes  in  before  the 
proper  season.  On  the  other  hand,  too  much  moisture  will  destroy 
the  flavour  of  even  the  best  varieties.  Rooms  on  a  second  story  are 
almost  always  too  dry,  as  also  such  that  are  lower,  if  the  floor  isboai-ded, 
with  the  usual  air  drains  underneath.  Nothing  equals  a  room  on  the 
ground  level,  with  a  paved  or  tiled  floor  laid  absolutely  on  the  earth, 
sufficient  ventilation  being  given  in  the  roof  to  allow  the  consider- 
able amount  of  moisture,  that  a  large  body  of  newly-gathered  fruit 
throws  off,  to  escape,  but  no  through  draughts  should  be  allowed. 
The  best  keeping  fruit-room  I  have  ever  met  with  was  a  well- 
^  Tentilated  cellar  in  a  dry  sandy  situation ;  here  Ne  Plus  Meuris 
»  Pears  were  plump  and  well-flavoured  up  to  June.  The  shelves  and 
drawers  should  always  be  made  of  hard  scentless  wood,  sufficiently 
exposed  to  the  air  before  being  used ;  resinous  wood,  so  long  as  it 
retains  a  smell,  will  affect  the  flavour  of  any  fruit  it  is  near.  If 
anything  is  used  between  the  fruit  and  the  bare  boards  it  should  be 
clean  Wheat  straw.  Any  material  that  absorbs  moisture  will  turn 
mouldy,  and  should  be  studiously  avoided.  Warmth,  greater  than 
what  is  required  to  exclude  frost,  will  hasten  the  ripening  process, 
and  so  far  shorten  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  fruit  will 
keep.  Better  than  at  any  time  keeping  the  whole  stock  too  warm  is 
to  move  a  portion  of  a  variety  to  some  place  where  it  can  be  kept 
■warm  enough  to  hasten  ripening.  The  best  keeping  kinds  should  be 
laid  thinly  on  the  shelves. 

Serbs. — If  sufficient  herbs  were  not  cut  for  drying  earlier  in  the 
Beason  more  should  be  secured  before  the  approach  of  cold  autumn 
weather ;  this  more  particularly  refers  to  such  subjects  as  Sage 
and  Thyme.  Lay  them  loosely  where  they  will  be  fully  exposed  to 
light  and  air  until  quite  dry.  A  quantity  of  Parsley  should  also  now 
be  gathered  and  similarly  treated  j  it  ought  to  be  dried  quickly  or  it 
will  spoil.  If  it  can  be  placed  near  a  warm  flue  this  will  answer 
well.  A  good  supply  should  always  be  thus  provided,  as,  for  many 
purposes,  it  can  be  used  in  place  of  fresh  material  in  severe  winters. 
Tomatoes. — Any  fruit  of  Tomatoes  in  the  open  air  that  has 
begun  to  colour  should  now  be  gathered  and  placed  on  a  dry  shelf 
near  the  glass  in  a  greenhouse  or  similar  situation,  where  it  will  be 
exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  sun,  and  will  soon  ripen  and  be 
fit  for  use ;  the  quality  of  Tomatoes  is  better  when  they  are  fully 
ripened  on  the  plant ;  but,  after  this  time,  it  is  not  safe  to  leave  them 
out  on  account  of  danger  from  frost.  The  plants  may  be  allowed  to 
remain  longer  if  they  have  yet  a  considerable  quantity  of  growing 
fruit  upon  them ;  for,  although  they  do  not  grow  so  fast  after  this 
time,  yet,  if  the  weather  keeps  fine,  they  will  get  to  a  useful  size. 
A  mat  may  be  hung  over  them  at  night  if  danger  from  a  low  tern, 
perature  is  apprehended.  When  they  have  ceased  to  make  further 
progress  pull  the  plants  up  by  the  roots  and  hang  them  up,  the  heads 
downwards,  in  a  greenhouse  or  empty  Vinery,  where  the  fruit  will 
ripen.  When  so  treated  they  should  not  be  tied  up  in  large  bunches 
or  the  leaves  will  turn  damp  and  mouldy,  which  will  prevent  the 
fruit  becoming  fit  for  use. 

lyEushrooin  Beds. — Beds  recently  made  should  now  be  examined 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  are  fit  for  spawning. 
Manure  for  successional  beds  should  be  prepared,  as,  from  this  time 
to  the  end  of  the  year,  Mushrooms  can  be  grown  more  successfully 
than  at  any  other  season,  especially  by  amateurs  who  may  not  have 
a  regular  house  for  them. 

Roses. 
If  new  plantations  are  required  for  next  season,  the  ground  should 
be  selected  and  well  trenched,  using  plenty  of  manure.  If  the  soil  be 
clayey  and  loam  is  not  obtainable,  trench  in  plenty  of  road  grit  and 
horse  droppings  with  some  old  lime  rubbish,  and  Roses  will  be  found 
to  succeed  well,  without  removing  all  the  clay ;   but  if  the  sub.soil 


is  sandy  and  gravelly,  it  is  advisable  to  use  some  clay  mixed  with  the 
soil,  as  the  gravel  draws  all  the  moisture  out  of  surface  soils,  while  the 
clay  retains  it  longer  than  any  other  sub-soil.  AU  heavy  soils  should 
be  drained,  the  drains  being  about  4  feet  deep  and  7  yards  apart; 
these  will  be  sufficient  to  take  off  all  stagnant  water  in  garden  soils. 
The  surface  water  will  penetrate  much  quicker  when  well  drained, 
and  plants  will  thrive  much  better  in  well-drained  ground.  In  order 
to  grow  Roses  sufficiently  robust  to  form  pyramids  or  Rose  bowers 
preparation  should  be  made  for  them  as  for  making  Vine  borders.  If 
the  ground  is  well  prepared  the  Roses  will  compensate  for  all  the 
trouble  expended  on  it  the  first  season.  The  soil  does  not  require  to 
be  trenched  beyond  the  depth  of  2  feet,  and  should  be  prepared  at 
once,  for  Roses  may  be  transplanted  in  another  fortnight,  and  the 
earlier  they  are  got  into  the  ground  the  greater  the  certainty  of  a 
fine  display  the  following  season.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  plant  wet 
marshy  lands  with  Roses,  it  is  best  to  raise  up  a  small  mound  of 
earth  above  the  surface,  on  which  the  Briar  stock  will  be  found  to  grow 
well ;  but  Roses  on  their  own  roots  do  not  do  well  in  damp  or  clayey 
soils.  The  Manetti  requires  lighter  and  more  porous  soils  than  the 
Briar  stock,  and  it  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  in  selecting  the  stock, 
which  should  be  adapted  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  grown.  The  Briar 
is  generally  recommended  for  every  kind  of  soil ;  it  will  grow  on 
banks,  copses,  and  in  the  open ;  and,  as  a  stock  for  Roses  for  general 
use  for  decorative  purposes,  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  always  selected. 
The  Manetti  stock,  and  Roses  on  their  own  roots,  are  the  best  for 
bedding  or  cordons,  as  they  are  worked  closer  to  the  ground  than 
Briar  stocks.  Roses  for  exhibition  should  be  grown  on  one  year's 
"  worked  "  plants,  on  Briar  or  Manetti  stocks.  Where  Roses  are  to 
be  removed  from  the  open  ground  for  growing  in  pots,  the  present  is 
the  best  time  to  pot  them.  Prepare  some  good  loam  and  rotten 
dung,  using  a  small  quantity  of  crushed  bones  and  mix  the  soil  with 
good  sharp  sand  ;  pot  firmly,  place  them  under  a  north  wall  for  a 
fortnight,  till  they  have  become  established,  and  then  plunge  in  leaves, 
old  tan,  or  ashes,  and  they  will  yield  some  good  flowers  the  following 
April  or  May.  They  will  not  stand  forcing  too  hard  when  taken  up 
the  same  autumn  as  plants  grown  in  pots  altogether  for  forcing,  but 
a  fair  quantity  of  cut  blooms  can  be  got  from  Roses  Lifted  in  the 
autumn. — H.  G. 

The  Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure  Grovmd. 

The  dry  weather  which  we  have  had  has  been  severely  felt  on  light 
soils,  and  beds  of  Pelargoniums  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  other 
bedding  plants,  have  suffered  in  consequence  ;  but  Calceolarias, 
Verbenas,  &c.,  as  well  as  fine-foliaged  plants  of  various  kinds, 
still  possess  considerable  beauty,  and,  if  well  supplied  with 
water,  so  as  to  keep  down  red  spider  and  thrips,  which  in  bright  dry 
weather  soon  disBgure  such  plants  and  render  them  unhealthy,  they 
will  have  a  good  appearance  for  some  time  to  come.  As  cold  weather 
may  now,  however,  at  any  time  be  expected,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
make  preparation  for  the  lifting  and  re-potting  of  some  of  the  more 
tender  kinds  of  plants,  whether  with  a  view  to  using  them  again 
as  bedding  plants  or  for  producing  cuttings  for  spring  propagation. 
Old  plants  of  many  kinds  of  Pelargoniums  are  found  to  flower  more 
profusely  than  those  raised  either  from  autumn  or  spring. struck 
cuttings ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  more  tender  variegated  or 
tricolor  sorts,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  lifted  and 
potted  before  they  get  at  all  injured  by  frost.  All  such  plants 
should  be  more  or  less  cut  back  when  lifted,  find  all  the  better  kinds 
should  be  potted  singly  into  pots  which  may  be  somewhat  small  for 
the  size  of  the  plants,  while  the  more  common  or  hardy  sorts  may, 
to  economise  space,  be  planted  tolerably  close  together,  in  shallow 
pans  or  boxes.  By  adopting  this  method  a  very  considerable 
number  of  plants  may  be  wintered  in  a  comparatively  small  space  ; 
and  even  Altemantheras,  Coleuses,  Iresines,  Bouvardias,  Lobelias, 
Lantanas,  Salvias,  and  similar  plants,  may  be  wintered  in  this  way. 
As  regards  the  three  first-named  genera,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  be  wintered  in  a  temperature  not  under  55",  and  nearly  all 
kinds  of  plants  potted  up  from  the  beds  and  borders  will  be  bene- 
fited,  and  will  succeed  better,  if  they  are  kept  in  a  somewhat  genial 
temperature  until  they  have  become  fairly  established  in  the  pots  or 
boxes  in  which  they  have  been  placed.  Rooted  cuttings  of  all  kinds 
of  bedding  plants  will  still  be  benefited  by  being  fully  exposed  to 
the  open  air  during  the  daytime,  whenever  the  weather  is  favour, 
able,  but  it  will  be  advisable,  in  order  to  ensure  their  safety, 
to  place  lights  over  them  at  night,  or,  in  some  other  way,  to 
protect  them  from  the  effects  of  any  unfavourable  change  which  may 
suddenly  take  place  in  the  weather.  Herbaceous  borders  will  still 
be  gay  with  Asters  and  other  late  flowering  plants,  and  should  be 
kept  free  from  weeds  or  other  littery  matter,  such  as  dead  leaves  or 
decaying  flower-stalks ;  and  annual  plants  should  be  cleared  off  as 
soon  as  their  beauty  is  over,  except  in  cases  in  which  seeds  are 
required.    Lawns,  Grass  belts,  and  gravel  walks,  will  need  almost 
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constant  sweeping,  in  order  to  keep  them  free  from  leaves  and  worm 
casts.  Labour  of  this  kind  may  however  be  considerably  diminished 
by  the  use  of  Sinclair  and  Clayton's  sweeping  and  rolling  machine, 
which  may  be  justly  said  to  hold  the  same  relationship  to  the  birch, 
broom  that  the  mowing  machine  holds  to  the  scythe.  It  combines 
simplicity  of  construction  with  efficiency  as  regards  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  required. — P.  Gkieve,  Culford,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 

Vines. — Those  to  be  started  into  growth  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember  or  the  beginning  of  October,  must  now  be  pruned.  Except 
where  young  canes  are  being  taken  up,  cut  off  all  the  wood  of  this 
season's  growth,  leaving  only  two  buds  on  each  spur.  The  operation 
of  pruning  should  be  effected  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  the  wood 
should  be  cut  nearly  straight  through.  When  all  the  canes  are  pruned 
remove  the  loose  bark  from  the  rods,  but  avoid  scraping  into  the 
wood.  Where  mealy  bug  exists  the  cleaning  must  be  performed 
with  much  care.  This  pest  is  always  harboured  underneath  the 
loose  bark,  especially  in  the  crevices  about  the  spurs.  When  the  bark 
is  removed  the  whole  Vine  should  be  firmly  scrubbed  with  a  stiff 
brush  and  plenty  of  soft  soap  and  lukewarm  water.  The  brushing 
must  be  carefully  accomplished  about  tho  eyes  or  they  are  liable  to 
be  rubbed  off.  The  washing  of  the  Vines  completed,  the  glass  and 
wood  work  of  the  house  should  be  scrubbed  in  the  same  way,  'and 
the  whole  should  be  finally  drenched  with  clean  water  by  means  of 
the  garden  engine  or  hand  syringe.  When  the  Vines  are  dry,  dress 
the  wounds  with  Thomson's  styptic,  working  it  well  into  the  pores 
with  a  small  hard  brush,  and  no  bleeding  will  occur  when  the  sap 
begins  to  rise.  Remove  all  the  loose  surface  soil  down  to  the  roots, 
and  fill  up  to  the  required  height  with  a  mixture  of  loam,  bones,  and 
half  rotten  cow  dung.  Do  not  leave  a  particle  of  the  old  soil  in  the 
house  as  it  generally  contains  the  insects  or  their  larvae,  which  have 
been  cleaned  from  the  Vines.  After  top-dressing,  clean  the  pathways 
and  the  pipes,  and  give  the  border  a  thorough  soaking  with  water, 
so  as  to  moisten  the  entire  body  of  soil,  and  render  the  roots  fresh  for 
starting  into  growth,  keeping  all  the  ventilators  open  day  and 
night  until  forcing  begins. 

Pines. — Every  favourable  opportunity  must  be'taken  during  this 
month  to  admit  air  to  well  rooted  suckers,  and  other  half-grown 
plants,  so  as  to  keep  them  dwarf  and  hardy  for  the  winter.  The 
bottom-heat  for  the  earliest  potted  suckers  need  not  exceed  70',  or 
/5  at  the  most,  after  this  time.  The  atmospheric  temperature  may 
range  from  G5°  to  70°  at  night  and  10°  more  throughout  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day.  Houses  in  which  there  are  plants  in  fruit  Should  be 
closed  early  in  the  afternoon,  the  fire  being  started  in  time  to 
prevent  the  temperature  falling  below  70°  at  night. — J.  Muin. 

Hardy  Fruit. 
Continue  to  harvest  late  fruit  as  soon  as  it  is  fit  for  gathering  ; 
and,  by  the  middle  of  October,  all  ought  to  be  safely  housed,  except, 
perhaps,  a  few  varieties  of  very  late  Pears,  and  these  may  advanta- 
geously be  left  till  the  advent  of  frost.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
gathered  any  trees  that  are  not  satisfactory  should  receive  such 
attention  as  they  may  require  ;  if  old  and  worn-oat  destroy  them, 
and  substitute  young  trees ;  it  weak,  and  they  require  assistance, 
remove  the  old  soil  and  replace  it  with  good  holding  loam ;  if  too 
gross,  and  they  make  wood  at  the  expense  of  fruit,  lift  and  re-plant 
small  trees,  and  root-prune  larger  ones  by  digging  a  trench  round 
them,  working  well  under  them  and  cleanly  cutting  the  "  tap  "  roots. 
If  these  operations  are  accomplished  early  the  trees  will  have 
time  to  recruit  their  energies  and  will  be  better  able  to  resist  the 
summer's  drought  than  if  such  work  is  left  to  midwinter  or  early 
spring.  New  plantations  of  all  kinds  of  hardy  fruits  may  now  be 
made;  indeed,  this  is  the  best  time  to  plant,  for,  with  all  due 
deference  to  the  advocates  of  spring  planting,  I  venture  to  say  that 
results  are  against  them,  and  that  there  is  no  comparison  between 
tho  two  seasons,  early  autumn  planting  at  all  times  having  the 
advantage.  Drainage,  particularly  in  heavy  soils,  is  of  the  first 
importance  when  forming  fruit-tree  borders  or  quarters ;  while,  in 
light  soils,  and  when  there  is  a  gravelly  or  sandy  bottom,  drainage 
becomes  an  evil.  In  the  latter  case  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  trench  at 
least  a  yard  in  depth,  adding  good  strong  loam  if  the  soil  is  poor,  which 
such  soils  generally  are.  On  heavy  retentive  soils  the  plants  should 
be  raised  above  the  surrounding  ground,  i.e.,  planted  on  hillocks  ;  but 
in  light  soils  tho  ground-line  should  bo  maintained.  In  the  case  of 
old  Strawberry  plantations,  weed,  remove  runners,  slightly  fork  over 
the  surface  soil,  and  then  apply  a  good  dressing  of  half-rotten  manure. 
This  will  enrich  the  soil,  and  also  prove  a  protection  to  the  plants 
during  winter.  Keep  runners  off  those  that  arc  recently  planted,  and 
supply  them  with  abundance  of  water  until  they  have  become 
thoroughly  established.  For  autumn  fruiting,  the  variety  Vicomtesso 
llcricart  de  Thury  is  the  best  which  I  have  ever  seen  ;  we  have  it  now 


fruiting  freely.  It  is  also  one  of  the  best  and  earliest  for  forcing. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  being  apt  to  retain  their  leaves  to  the  detri. 
ment  of  the  wood  and  buds,  should,  as  soon  as  the  foliage  manifests 
a  tendency  to  fall,  be  occasionally  gone  over  with  a  long  hair  broom  ; 
by  slightly  raising  the  leaves  many  will  fall,  and  allow  the  sun  to  have 
full  play  on  the  wood  and  buds. — W.  Wildsmith. 


THE  LUXEMBOUKG  GARDENS. 
In  the  heart  of  Paris  there  is  an  old  garden,  now  shorn  of 
much  of  its  former  beauty,  but  yet  interesting  and  highly 
instructive  to  tho  horticulturist ;  and  it  is  mainly  so  because 
for  many  years  it  has  been  managed  by  one  of  the  clearest- 
headed  and  most  accomplished  gardeners  in  Europe,  M. 
Riviere.  And,  thanks  to  him,  there  is  yet  to  be  seen  good 
modern  gardening  there,  and  much  that  is  interesting 
pi'eserved  from  bye-gone  days.  For  example,  the  old 
Oleanders  in  tubs,  relics  of  the  past,  yet  preserved  in  per- 
fect health  here,  are  stored  in  winter  in  the  Orangery.  They 
are  placed  out  of  doors  in  summer,  and  often  flower  as  freely  in 
those  big  tubs  as  beds  of  scarlet  Pelargoniums.  The  Orange 
trees  are  very  fine  too.  All  interested  in  fruit  gardening 
should  see  the  little  fruit  garden  here.  It  is  small,  but  a 
model  of  its  kind,  and  most  instructive  in  much  that  relates 
to  the  training  and  culture  of  fruit  trees.  The  floral 
decoration  out  of  doors  is,  for  the  most  part,  made  up  of 
a  mixture  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  tender  "  bedding  "  plants, 
the  borders  being  unusually  gay  with  spring  flowers  before  the 
summer  ones  are  placed  in  the  open  air ;  but  there  is  no 
early-summer  clearance  of  the  beds  ;  the  plants  that  succeed 
each  other  are  "  stolen  in  "  from  time  to  time,  without  allowing 
any  trace  of  bareness  after  the  winter  is  past.  The  very  large 
collection  of  Vines  once  formed,  and  here  a  collection  of 
national  importance,  is  now  in  the  Acclimatisation  Garden  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne.  There  is,  in  the  hothouse  department,  the 
best  collection  of  Orchids  in  any  public  garden  round  Paris,  and 
also  a  Camellia-house  which  is  worth  a  visit.  The  common 
Honeysuckle  is  much  grown  in  the  gardens  here  as  a  low 
standard  bush,  freely  cut  back  in  the  winter.  M.  Riviere  is 
an  able  lecturer  on  fruit  culture,  pruning,  and  the  like,  and  has 
large  audiences  to  hear  him  in  the  Orangery  during  the  winter 
and  spring.  The  custom  of  lecturing  on  pure  gardening,  as 
distinguished  from  botany,  is  common  in  France,  and  in  many 
cases  a  source  of  much  good.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  a  main 
cause  of  the  knowledge  of  fruit  trees,  grafting,  &c.,  so  widely 
spread  in  France.  It  suffices  to  explain  the  fact  that  amateur 
workmen  and  labourers  often  possess  this  knowledge  in  a  high 
degree.  Here  we  leave  all  the  lecturing  to  the  botanists,  who, 
of  course,  never  discourse  on  pure  horticulture.  In  the 
lectures,  here  and  elsewhere,  tho  discourse  is  well  illustrated 
by  living  specimens,  illustrating  the  points  discussed  on  each 
occasion,  and  frequently  the  professor  and  class  visit  some 
famous  garden  for  a  still  more  efieotive  illustration.  V. 


Root-Grafting  Roses  (see  p.  231). — This  system  of  propa- 
gating Roses  deserves  to  be  more  generally  adopted  than  it  is.  In 
Mr.  Methven's  nursei'y,  in  Edinburgh,  I  saw  a  hundred  or  more  fine 
potfnls  of  Roses  in  full  bloom,  fresh,  healthy  plants,  in  32-sized  pots, 
each  bearing  from  six  to  twelve  flowers  and  buds,  all  of  which  had 
been  root-grafted  in  spring  on  the  Manetti.  Nothing  could  be  more 
satisfactory  than  were  these  little  specimens,  among  which  I  noted 
quantities  of  Madame  Falcot,  one  of  the  best  of  all  orange  Tea- 
scented  Roses,  and  nearly  perfect  in  the  bud  state,  either  for  button- 
holes or  bouquets ;  Marechal  Niel,  too,  and  the  ever-welcome  old 
favourite,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  were  doing  well  propagated  in  this  way. 
The  scions  may  be  put  on  the  roots  by  splice  or  veneer  grafting,  each 
tied  firmly  in  its  place,  and  then  potted  at  once,  leaving  one  or  two 
eyes  above  the  soil,  after  which  the  pots  should  be  plunged  in  a 
brisk  bottom-heat  of  from  75°  to  85°,  in  a  close  case,  and  not  one  in 
twenty  will  fail.— P.  W.  B. 

Gymnothrix  latifolia  a  good  Centre  Plant  for  Flower 
Beds. — Those  who  want  a  good  plant  for  the  centre  of  a  bed  should 
use  this  Grass,  not  so  handsome  in  its  flowers  as  the  Pampas  Grass, 
but  much  handsomer  in  its  foliage  and  manner  of  growth.  Here  it 
grows  over  6  feet  high,  with  broad  deep  green  leaves,  and  reddish, 
brown  knotted  stems.  It  is  a  more  compact  grower  than  the  Pampas 
Grass. — H.  N.  Ellacomise,  Bitton  Vicarage,  Bristol, 
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THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

COLOUE  OP  FKUITS  NO  TEST  OF  MATURITY. 
Yeaks  ago,  the  late  Mr  Donald  Beaton  electrified  the  readers 
of  a  contemporary  by  enunciating  certain  grossly  heretical 
opinions  on  the  subject  ol:  ice-houses,  and  created  a  vehement 
discussion,  in  which  he  had  considerably  the  worst  of 
it,  when  he  entirely  took  away  the  breath  of  his  opponents, 
who  were  just  at  tlie  jubilant  point,  by  declaring  that  no  one 
disbelieved  the  propositions  he  had  lately  advanced  more  than 
he  did  himself ;  that  he  had  only  been  tickling  his  readers  to 
elicit  useful  discussions,  and,  having  succeeded,  was  perfectly 
satisfied,  and  obliged  to  those  who  had  contributed  to 
that  end.  This  incident  occurred  to  my  mind  when  I 
read  Mi-.  Fish's  paper  (p.  235)  on  the  colour  of  fruits 
in  its  relation  to  maturity  and  flavour,  and,  had  it  not 
been  that  I  had  heard  Mr.  Fish  give  utterance  to  some  such 
opinions  in  the  course  of  conversation  when  we  met,  not  long 
ago,  at  Garston,  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  think  that  in 
penning  such  a  paper  he  was  actuated  by  the  same  good- 
natured  motives  as  Mr.  Beaton.  That  he  is  sincere  in  his 
opinions,  however,  I  do  not  doubt,  and  if  his  convictions  are 
founded  on  facts,  I  can  only  exclaim— "  There  are  stranger 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philo- 
sophy," and  Muscats  that  "  ripen  green  "  must,  I  think,  be  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  amongst  them.  It  is,  however,  a 
significant,  not  to  say  a  fortunate  circumstance,  that  Mr. 
Fish  has  known  only  two  individuals  who  preferred 
half-shanked  Grapes,  to  which  class  Muscats  that  refuse 
to  "  ripen  yellow  "  must  be  referred.  I  know  one  gentleman, 
who,  like  Mr.  Fish's  acquaintances,  "can  command"  the 
best  and  the  mealiest,  but  prefers  the  saddest  of  sad  Potatoes. 
A  Flour-ball  rouses  his  ire,  and  his  gardener  is  careful  to 
select  his  stock  accordingly.  This  is  a  parallel  to  Mr.  Fish's 
case;  and,  with  equal  justice,  the  gentleman  might  be  de- 
scribed as  a  "  true  epicure  "  in  vegetables— there's  no  account- 
ing for  taste.  Speaking  of  Plums  and  Apricots  this  season, 
Mr.  Fish  refers  to  their  unusually  fine  colour,  and  comparatively 
inferior  flavour.  I  should  be  afraid  to  say  that  my  palate 
retained  the  taste  of  last  year's  fruits  sufficiently  to  enable  me  to 
make  a  comparison  ;  but  I  can  state  that  the  fine  colour  of  our 
Plums  and  Apricots  this  season,  and  their  good  flavour,  have 
been  a  subject  of  remark  ;  and  more  of  them,  I  think,  have 
been  used  for  dessert  than  formerly,  while  one  confec- 
tioner thought  the  Apricots  sent  in  for  preserving  were 
better  than  usual.  Mr.  Fish  refers  to  the  Apricots,  particu- 
larly, in  illustration  of  his  argument,  and  says  his  fruit  this 
summer  acquired  the  "  rich  golden  tinge,"  characteristic  of  the 
ripe  fruit,  while  they  were  yet  "as  hard  as  bullets."  This  is 
not  my  experience.  That  the  fruit  began  to  colour  earlier  I 
believe ;  but  the  colour  in  no  case  reached  perfection  till  the 
fruit  was  ripe.  If  colour  is  no  indication  of  ripeness,  how  does 
Mr.  Fish  explain  the  well-known  fact  that  the  colour  is 
always  best  on  the  ripest  and  best  flavoured  side  of  a  wall- 
grown  Apricot  ?  He  will  not  dispute  the  fact,  I  suppose,  that 
the  worst-coloured  and  most  inferior  part  of  the  fruit  is  the 
side  which  has  been  next  the  wall,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Plums.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  of  some  fruits 
acquiring  a  high  colour  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  and  this  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  those  fruits  that  put  on  a  dense 
bloom;  but,  in  my  experience,  at  least,  I  have  always  found  good 
colour  associated  with  superior  flavour.  Let  it  be  understood, 
I  do  not  compare  fruits  of  different  kinds— a  Royal  George 
Peach,  for  instance,  with  a  Noblesse,  or  a  Black  Alicante 
Grape  with  a  Black  Hamburgh  ;  but  each  with  its  own  kind. 
Mr.  Fish's  experience,  in  this  respect,  is  quite  unusual.  He  says 
that  the  "  palest  Noblesse  Peach  is  often  the  most  exquisitely 
flavoured."  Why  "  often  ?  "  How  is  it  that  the  rule  does  not 
hold  good  generally  ?  I  am,  however,  able  to  refute  this  state- 
ment conclusively.  We  have  a  Noblesse  Peach  bore,  which  is 
trained  under  a  horizontal  roof ;  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
branches,  next  the  glass,  the  fruit  is  always  of  a  rosy-cream 
colour,  and  well  flavoured,  while  that  underneath  is  uniformly 
pale,  and,  when  ripe  to  the  falling  point,  the  flavour  is  so  inferior 
as  to  be  detected  at  once.  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice  the 
fact,  with  regard  to  this  tree  particularly,  more  than  once. 


The  fruit,  on  the  upper  side,  always  ripens  first,  is  sent  to  the 
table  first,  and  has  been  pronounced  excellent,  while  that 
from  the  under  or  shady  side  of  the  branches,  though  equal 
in  size,  and  soft  and  melting  enough,  has  been  actually 
taken  for  an  inferior  variety.  The  Noblesse,  when  grown 
in  a  good  exposure,  where  it  acquires  that  pale,  but  rich 
creamy  tint  which  is  its  true  colour,  is  one  of  the  best  and 
finest  looking  Peaches  we  possess.  That  the  blackest  Grapes 
are  often  the  "  sourest  and  worst  flavoured,"  I  refuse  to  credit, 
as  opposed  to  all  past  experience  of  a  trustworthy  kind.  "  Golden 
Muscats,  hard  in  flesh  and  destitute  of  flavour  as  compared 
with  green  ones,"  I  never  saw.  tasted,  nor  heard  of  before ;  and 
Muscats  that  "  ripen  green,"  are  an  anomaly  which  I  venture 
to  think  Mr.  Fish  never  saw,  nor  never  will  see.  Red  Ham- 
burghs  are  invariably  associated  with  shanking,  and  too  heavy 
cropping,  a  most  significant  fact  that  needs  no  comment, 
while  well-coloured  Grapes  never  shank ;  at  least  I  never  saw 
or  heard  of  them  doing  so,  whether  they  were  black  or  white. 
Are  half-coloured  Strawberries  the  best  flavoured,  or  green 
Gooseberries  the  sweetest  ? — and  do  not  even  the  blackbirds 
and  thrushes  (true  epicures,  whose  instincts  rarely  fail  them) 
always  wait  till  the  Cherries  and  Currants  are  red  and  ripe 
before  they  deign  to  touch  them  ?  "  He  who  runs  may  read." 
The  joint  productions  of  the  sun's  light  and  heat  are  colour 
and  flavour,  and  the  two  are  never  disassociated. 

Wortley.  J.  Simpsox. 

The  high-coloured  condition  of  fruit  this  season,  as  compared 
with  that  of  other  years,  and  to  which  your  correspondent 
alludes  (see  p.  235),  may,  perhaps,  be  owing  to  the  absence  of 
sun  till  towards  the  ripening  period — a  time  at  which  all  fruits 
assume  those  rich  tints,  more  or  less,  that  are  generally  looked  on 
as  a  sure  indication  of  flavour.  In  ordinary  seasons,  with  plenty 
of  sunshine  and  light,  I  imagine  the  tissues  forming  the  skins 
of  fruits  would  not  be  so  tender  and  delicate  as  they  appear  to 
be  this  year,  and,  therefore,  not  so  susceptible  to  the  strong 
influence  of  light  and  sun,  that  naturally  act  more  readily  and 
rapidly  on  them  when  caught  in  their  present  state.  I  hold  a 
different  opinion  from  that  of  your  correspondent,  as  to  colour 
being  no  criterion  of  ripeness  or  flavour,  as  I  have  never  yet 
found  high-class  flavour  in  pale  or  imperfectly-coloured  fruit. 
Colour  is  generally  looked  on  as  the  finishing  mark  that 
characterises  each  particular  variety,  and  without  which  the 
fruit  must  naturally  be  deficient  in  flavour.  The  two  must 
perforce  go  together,  as  the  same  influence  that  puts  on  the 
colour  adds  the  flavour  at  the  same  time,  by  converting  the 
crude  juices  of  the  fruit  into  saccharine  matter.  Take  the  case 
of  Peaches.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  fruit  of  these  ol£ 
standards,  or  any  part  of  a  tree  where  they  are  not  fully 
exposed  so  as  to  become  coloured,  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
those  from  the  upper  side  of  a  trellis,  where  they  get  both 
colour  and  flavour  by  full  exposure  to  sun  and  air.  I  do  not 
think  your  correspondent  would  find  a  connoisseur  of  Peaches 
committing  the  grave  mistake  of  taking  a  pale  Noblesse,  or  any 
other  kind,  with  the  expectation,  or  even  the  possibility,  of 
finding  the  proper  flavour.  Such  fruits  are  only  found  on  the 
under  side  of  a  trellis,  or  in  some  other  position  where  they 
have  not  had  a  chance  of  colouring,  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, they  would  likewise  be  deficient  in  flavour.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  Peaches  from  walls  are  generally  so  much  to 
be  preferred  to  those  grown  under  glass,  as  on  walls  they  are 
fully  exposed,  and  always  finish  off  with  the  proper  colour 
and  flavour  peculiar  to  each  variety.  It  is  just  the  same 
with  the  hardier  fruits,  such  as  Pears,  &c.  If  flavour 
is  found  in  a  high  degree,  it  is  always  in  such  as  have 
the  most  colour.  Take  the  case  of  a  Marie  Louise,  grown 
on  a  pyramid  or  on  an  espalier  fully  exposed  to  the  sun, 
and  compare  them  with  others  not  so  favoured.  Those 
in  the  former  position  will  assume  a  rich  russety-brown, 
to  which  those  of  a  paler  hue  will  bear  no  comparison 
as  to  flavour.  Your  correspondent  mentions  the  Reine 
Claude  Violette  Plum  as  a  case  in  point,  having  colour  and 
bloom,  while  the  fruit  was  unripe  or  as  acid  as  a  Sloe,  but  that  is 
the  usual  charactei'istic  of  that  sterling  variety,  as  it  always 
puts  on  colour  and  bloom  some  time  before  it  becomes 
thoroughly  ripe.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  sun  till  Apricots 
should  have   oeen  ripe,  they  came  in  very  irregularly,  and 
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with  us  were  not  so  large,  well-coloured,  or  so  richly  flavoured 
as  usual.  As  to  Grapes,  I  have  never  yet  found  real  Black 
Hamburghs  sour  or  deficient  in  flavour,  but,  like  most  Grapes, 
they  improve  by  keeping,  although  the  lustre  of  the  rich  black 
bloom  becomes  a  little  dim  if  they  hang  long  after  the  ripening 
period.  On  the  other  hand.  Muscats  and  other  white  Grapes 
improve  in  colour,  and  it  is  only  time  and  plenty  of  light  that 
will  put  the  rich  amber  tint  into  Muscats,  and,  may  I  add 
flavour  also,  as  the  two  are  inseparable.  So  convinced  am  I  of 
the  colour  test  as  to  ripeness,  quality,  and  flavour,  that  I  have 
always  set  my  face  against  cutting  fruit  at  shows,  and  pre- 
tending to  judge  by  flavour,  as  I  hold  that  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  decide  fairly  in  that  way.  Anyone  properly  acquainted 
with  fruits  can  easily  judge  by  appearances  whether  the  speci- 
mens upon  which  they  are  adjudicating  have  come  to  maturity  ; 
and  if  so,  and  the  fruit  has  size  and  the  proper  colour  and  finish 
that  characterise  the  particular  variety,  flavour  is  sure  to  be 
also  present.  J.  Sheepakd. 

DOYENNE  DCT  COMICE  AND  OTHER  PEARS. 
As  a  November  Pear,  for  quality,  size,  and  beauty  combined, 
this  Pear  is  unequalled.  I  have  grown  it  here  sixteen  years, 
having  planted  it  in  the  autumn  of  1868.  As  a  proof  of  its 
quality  it  was  awarded  the  first  prize  three  years  following 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society — in  1866,  1867,  and  1868. 
In  1867,  I  was  awarded  the  first  prize  with  this  variety, 
twenty-eight  dishes  being  in  competition ;  and  again,  in  1868, 
with  twenty-one  dishes  competing  against  it.  I  did  not 
exhibit  it  in  1866.  The  tree — a  pyramid  on  the  Quince 
stock — is  a  good  bearer,  of  excellent  habit,  and  probably 
the  parent  of  some  thousands  of  trees,  as  grafts  were  freely 
given  to  nurserymen  and  gardeners  several  years  before 
grafts  were  distributed  by  ballot  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  To  prolong  the  season  of  ripening  as  much  as 
possible,  I  have  grafted  another  tree,  on  a  west  wall,  where, 
netted  from  birds,  I  let  the  fruit  hang  on  the  tree  as  long 
as  possible.  The  heaviest  I  have  grown  was  from  the  pyramid, 
and  weighed  If  lb.  It  fell  prematurely  during  a  high  wind, 
was  sent  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  reported  on. 
In  selecting  four  of  the  best  sorts,  I  should  choose  the 
following,  viz. : — Louise  Bonne,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Winter 
Nelis,  and  Bergamotte  d'Bsperen.  Louise  Bonne  does  well  on 
the  Quince,  bears  freely,  and  is  of  better  quality  when  grown 
as  a  pyramid  than  on  a  wall.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
October  Pears,  and  would  be  followed  through  November  by 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  to  be  succeeded  by  Winter  Nelis,  which  is 
the  best  of  all  Pears,  in  my  opinion.  With  me,  on  a  south 
wall,  on  the  Quince  stock,  it  bears  enormously,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  thin  each  year,  or  the  fruit  would  be  comparatively 
flavourless.  I  have  often  had  them  weighing  upwards  of  I  lb. 
each,  clean  and  handsome ;  whereas,  on  the  Pear  stock,  on  a 
south  wall,  the  crop  is  always  thin,  and  the  fruit  much  blotched ; 
the  difference  is  extraordinary.  I  have  had  ripe  fruit  from  the 
same  tree  from  October  till  February,  by  gathering  some  early 
and  keeping  them  in  a  warm  room,  and  by  letting  the 
remainder  hang  on  the  tree  as  long  as  possible  under  a  net. 
Bergamotte  d'Esperen  I  also  grow  on  a  south  wall  on  the 
Quince  stock  ;  it  is  the  best  late  Pear  I  have,  a  good  bearer,  but 
requires  to  be  well  thinned — thinning  ensures  a  crop  every 
year,  unless  injury  is  occasioned  by  frost.  It  succeeds  Winter 
Nelis,  and  lasts  until  the  end  of  March  or  April.  There  are 
many  other  first-rate  kinds ;  but,  in  seasons  when  they  keep 
badly,  I  have  found  the  above-named  among  the  best.  Monarch 
and  Easter  Beurro  often  become  spotted  before  they  ripen ; 
Beurre  Ranee  is  always  very  fine,  but  never  ripens  with  mc ; 
other  sorts,  which  bear  freely,  are  not  of  first-rate  quality,  such 
as  Beurre  Boso  and  Beurre  Dicl,  while  some  of  the  best  in 
flavour  last  only  a  few  days  ;  for  instance,  Thompson's  is  one 
of  the  most  dehcious  Pears  I  know,  but  is  past  in  a  few  days. 
Crassane  is  also  richly  flavoured,  but  is  very  short-seasoned 
and  more  or  less  gritty.  Comte  de  Lamy  is  first-rate 
on  a  pyramid,  but  inferior  on  a  wall,  and  only  lasts  a  few 
days.  Glou  Mor(jeau  is  one  of  the  best  sorts,  a  good  bearer, 
superior  in  size  and  quality,  and  lasts  a  good  time  in  its 
season  of  ripening,  but  is  ripe  at  the  same  time  as  Winter 
Nelis.  My  wall  trees  are  all  trained  horizontally,  and  by  notching 


the  leading  stem  deeply,  just  above  the  side-buds  I  wish  to 
break,  I  have  had  four  or  five  strong  side-shoots  each  side  in 
one  year,  so  that  four  years  after  planting  the  branches  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  wall,  there  being  fourteen  on  each  side 
of  the  centre  stem,  and  three  courses  of  bricks  between  each 
branch.  The  soil  in  which  the  trees  are  grown  is  a  mellow  loam, 
such  as  is  generally  known  as  a  good  Melon  soil.  When  the 
trees  have  a  good  crop  they  are  mulched  with  dung,  and 
occasionally  well  soaked  with  water  through  the  summer. 
Killerton,  Exeter.  John  Gasland. 


THE  ESKBANK  BUNCH  OF  GRAPES. 
Is  answer  to  enquiries  made  of  Mr.  Curror  respecting  the 
treatment  of  the  Vines  at  Eskbank  that  produced  the  26  lbs. 
bunch  of  Grapes,  recently  shown  by  him  at  Edinburgh,  he 
has  kindly  furnished  us  with  the  following  : — The  Vinery  in 
which  the  large  bunch  of  Raisin  de  Calabre  grew  that  I  staged 
at  the  international  fruit  and  flower  show  at  Edinburgh  is  a 
small  lean-to  house  with  a  southern  aspect.  It  measures 
20  feet  in  length  by  1-1  in  breadih,  and  11  feet  in  height  at  the 
back,  and  is  heated  by  four  rows  of  -l-inch  hot-water  pipes. 
The  Vines  were  planted  in  1868,  and  produced  four  bunches 
each  the  third  year  after  planting.  Thej'  are  planted  3  feet 
apart  in  the  inside  of  the  house,  with  an  outside  border  13  feet 
wide  and  -1  feet  deep,  the  soil  of  the  border  being  composed  of 
one  half  yellowish  clayey  loam  and  one  half  light  gravelly 
soil  strongly  impregnated  with  iron.  With  this  soil  are  mixed 
a  few  half-inch  bones  and  a  small  quantity  of  manure.  The 
border  is  top-dressed  every  year,  inside  and  out,  with  3  inches 
of  cow  or  horse  manure,  and  gets  no  protection  from  rain  during 
winter.  There  are  five  Vines  in  the  house  besides  the  Raisin 
de  Calabre,  viz.,  two  Black  Alicantes,  one  Lady  Downes,  one 
Bowood  Muscat,  and  one  Mrs.  Pince,  all  of  which  carry  bunches 
above  the  average  size.  The  Raisui  de  Calabre  which  bore  the 
26  lbs.  bunch  produced  three  other  clusters,  one  of  which 
weighed  6  lbs.,  another  10  lbs.,  and  one  that  still  hangs  on  the 
Vine  is  calculated  to  weigh  about  18  lbs.  This  gives  just 
60  lbs,  of  Grapes  for  one  rod  about  14  feet  long.  The  Vines 
are  usually  started  about  the  15th  of  February,  when  the 
house  is  shut  up  for  two  weelcs  without  fire-heat.  The  third 
week  they  are  assisted  by  a  little  fire-heat,  and  are  also  syringed 
several  times  each  day  until  they  break  into  leaf,  after  which 
the  syringe  is  never  used.  I  leave  from  2  to  3  inches  of  air 
on  all  night,  both  at  back  and  front,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  weather,  and  give  very  little  fire-heat,  except  when  the 
Vines  are  in  bloom,  until  the  Grapes  begin  to  colour.  The 
inside  border  gets  a  thorough  soaking  with  water  three  times 
a  year — at  starting  with  clean  water,  again  after  the  berries 
have  set,  and,  finally,  just  before  they  begin  to  colour,  with 
guano-water.  Under  this  treatment  the  leaves  grow  large  and 
leathery,  which,  with  well  ripened  wood,  I  consider  to  be  the 
secret  of  getting  large  bunches  of  Grapes  of  good  quality. 
Eskbank,  Ballveith.  John  Curkok. 


A  GROWER  OP  NEWTOWN  PIPPINS. 
It  may  not  be  known  that  there  is  an  "  Apple  prince,"  whose  income 
from  his  handsome  Apple  orchard  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River 
exceeds  that  of  many  bankers.  The  "  Troy  Times,"  in  describing  a 
visit  to  his  place,  says  it  is  interesting  as  illustrating  how  a  man 
may  make  money  by  building  up  a  reputation  for  his  produce. 
"  If  you  should  be  walking  with  me  on  almost  any  pleasant  day  in 
Fifth  Avenue,  near  Madison  Square,  I  might  point  out  the  most 
successful  pomologist  (or  Apple  grower)  in  the  world.  Robert  L. 
Pell,  the  gentleman  to  whom  reference  is  now  made,  is  the  lineal 
descendant  of  an  English  Peer,  who  obtained  a  patent  for  a  vast  tract 
of  land  in  Ulster  County,  near  the  old  town  of  Esopus.  Mr.  Pell  occu- 
pies the  ancestral  farm,  which  contains  1,200  acres,  all  of  which  he 
cultivates  by  his  own  personal  attention.  During  the  spring, 
summer,  and  the  autumn  he  resides  upon  the  place ;  but  when  winter 
approaches  he  removes  to  his  Fifth  Avenue  palace.  Mr.  Pell's  father, 
who  was  noted  for  his  good  judgment  in  agricultural  matters,  stop- 
ping many  years  in  the  little  village  of  Newtown,  observed  two 
Pippin  trees  of  English  origin,  whose  fruit  was  much  sought  for. 
The  one  produced  an  Apple  tinted  with  yellow  and  red,  and  the 
other  a  fruit  of  a  green  hue,  the  difference  being  solely  caused  by 
the  difference  in  soil.    He  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  frnit  that 
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he  determined  to  create  an  extensive  orchard  of  a  similar  kind.  Trees 
were  planted  and  grafted,  and  after  many  years  of  perseverance  and 
labour  the  grand  orchard  was  in  existence.  Mr.  Pell  then  could  show 
200  acres  planted  with  the  Newtown  Pippin  alone,  and  containing 
21,000  trees.  He  then  remarked,  if  each  tree  should  yield  his 
son  one  dollar  a  year  it  would  be  a  handsome  income.  His 
plan,  however,  has  been  greatly  exceeded,  for  some  of  these 
very  trees  have  yielded  18  bushels  at  a  picking.  While  so 
many  rich  sons  fall  victims  to  their  own  wealth  by  the  vices 
that  haunt  prosperity,  Robert  L.  Pell  found  his  tastes  better  satisfied 
with  his  country  seat  and  its  enormous  crops.  Commonly  speaking, 
the  Apple  tree  bears  every  alternate  year.  Mr.  Pell  determined  to 
have  an  annual  harvest,  and  to  give  his  orchard  a  handsome  start,  ho 
sacrificed  the  crop  of  a  bearing  year.  All  the  Apples  were  picked 
green.  He  had  discovered  that  the  germ  of  the  next  year's  fruit  was 
in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  Apple  harvest ;  but  that  the  tree 
would  be  so  exhausted  that  this  germ  would  fail  of  development,  and 
a  year  of  rest  would  follow  before  another  crop  could  be  produced. 
Having  stopped  his  trees  from  fruiting  in  the  manner  I  have 
mentioned,  he  was  sure  of  a  crop  on  what  was  generally  the  off  year, 
and  he  determined  to  follow  this  up  by  a  treatment  that  should 
abolish  the  off  year.  He  learned  that  trees  required  a  variety  of 
food,  the  chief  of  which  is  potash,  lime,  and  soda,  and  his  orchard  has 
been  thus  fed  with  all  the  success  that  could  have  been  anticipated. 
The  potash  is  found  in  wood-ashes,  lime  is  obtained  from  oyster-shells 
at  low  cost  (stone-lime  being  undesirable),  while  soda  is  supplied 
by  common  salt.  An  orchard  thus  fed  and  judiciously  pruned  cannot 
fail  to  succeed.  His  plan  is  to  fill  his  barn-yard  with  swamp-soil 
in  the  fall.  ^  This  absorbs  the  drainage,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time 
supplied  with  the  above-mentioned  ingredients.  In  the  spring  it  is 
taken  to  the  orchard,  which  is  ploughed  and  sown  with  Clover,  as  an 
additional  fertiliser.  A  fruit  nursery  for  the  purpose  of  renewing 
the  orchard  is  a  part  of  the  scheme.  During  Apple  harvest  about 
one  hundred  men  are  employed,  and  the  work  generally  requires  a 
fortnight.  The  rule  is  to  pick  the  trees  clean,  and  not  to  let  go  of  an 
Apple  until  it  rests  in  the  basket.  The  baskets  are  laid  carefully  on 
the  ground  and  the  teamster  picks  them  up  with  equal  care;  and 
conveys  them  to  the  Apple  house.  This  is  one  of  Mr.  Pell's  inven- 
tions, and  he  has  four  in  use.  They  are  spacious  structures, 
perhaps  40  by  100  feet,  and  are  two  storeys  high.  The  first  storey 
has  no  window.  You  enter  by  a  wide  door,  and  the  Apples 
are  seen  covering  the  entire  interior  to  the  depth  of  4  feet. 
The  upper  part  of  the  building  has  a  few  windows,  and  the 
door  is  grated,  so  that  when  closed  there  is  an  ascending 
draught.  The  fruit  will,  while  in  this  place,  discharge  a  very  large 
amount  of  moisture,  and  thus  deliver  itself  from  the  chief  danger  of 
decay.  An  Apple-house  at  such  a  time  is  really  a  fine  sight.  In 
three  days  the  sweating  is  done,  and  the  draught  removes  the 
moisture.  The  fruit  is  then  sorted,  and  all  below  a  certain  size  are 
carted  to  the  cider-mill,  while  the  rest  are  packed  for  shipment. 
They  are  placed  in  boxes,  each  of  which  contains  100  of  the  best 
Newtown  Pippins,  and  are  at  once  shipped  to  Liverpool.  Mr.  Pell's 
fruit  is  as  well  known  there  as  it  is  here,  and  he  has  adopted  the 
custom  which  prevails  in  the  Orange  and  Lemon  trade  in  this  city, 
VIZ.,  of  selling  it  at  auction.  The  sales  are  largely  attended,  and  the 
Pippins  from  the  Pelham  farm  are  sold  all  over  Europe.  They  some- 
times bring  fourteen  cents,  a-piece  by  the  box.  Such  is  the  value  of 
a  reputation,  and  in  this  point  the  Pelham  fruit  has  for  forty  years 
been  unrivalled.  Mr.  Pell  has  80  acres  devoted  to  Grapes,  which  are  in 
great  demand  in  the  city.  He  has  a  peculiar  way  of  placing  the  best  (if 
there  be  any  difference)  at  the  bottom  of  the  basket ;  and  hence  his 
brand  needs  no  recommendation.  He  has  800  acres  under  general 
cultivation,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  improved  machinery,  the 
work  is  done  by  nine  regular  hands,  with  an  extra  force  during  fruit- 
picking.  His  hay  is  got  in  the  same  day  it  is  cut,  and  hence  does 
not  often  get  injured  by  a  shower.  His  cider  is  as  popular  as  his 
Apples,  and  he  has  sometimes  ground  and  pressed  350,000  bushels. 
His  walks  around  his  mansion  are  nine  miles  in  extent,  and  are  kept 
in  perfect  neatness." 


PRUNING  DIFFERENT  CLASSES  OF  APPLES. 
WiUTKJts  on  this  subject  are  apt  to  say  that  no  general  rule  can  be 
given  for  pruning,  other  than  to  give  each  tree  an  open  and  well- 
balanced  top,  because  each  tree  hsis  its  individual  habits  and  require- 
ments, so  that  only  practice  can  afford  guidance.  But,  of  course, 
there  are  principles  to  act  upon  in  this  branch  of  culture  as  well  as 
iu  others.  Our  aim  in  the  orchard  is  to  produce  fruit.  In  the 
nursery,  we  aimed  only  at  growth  of  wood  and  a  certain  form  for 
our  trees.  Now  fruit  comes  only  through  blossoms,  and  these  come 
from  large  buds  which  are  usually  surrounded  by  a  whorl  of  dead 
leaves,  and  generally  sit  on  short  branchlets  called  "  spurs,"  which 


are  found  on  wood  over  two  years  old,  and  which  require  at  least  two 
years  to  mature,  and  cannot  mature  at  all  if  shaded  so  as  to  be 
deprived  of  free  air  and  full  light.  With  reference  to  these  blossom 
buds,  we  may  divide  all  the  Apple  trees  in  the  orchard  into  three 
classes : — (1)  Those  which  form  spurs  at  an  early  age  and  numerously  ; 
(2)  those  which  form  them  in  less  profusion,  making  with  them 
also  annually  a  fair  growth  of  wood  shoots  of  say  8  or  10  inches  in 
length  ;  (3)  those  which  make  spurs  rather  reluctantly,  but  instead 
make  a  profusion  of  wood  shoots,  crowding  the  exterior  of  the  head 
with  leafy  twigs  which  cut  off  light  and  air  from  the  forming  spurs. 
Of  the  first  class  we  find  examples  in  the  Rambo,  the  Summer 
Rose,  the  Keswick  Codlin,  the  Wagoner,  &c.  The  pruner  will 
reduce  the  amount  of  spurs  in  this  class  in  order  to 
encourage  the  issue  of  young  shoots  which  can  afford  a  freer 
passage  for  the  sap,  and  will  yield  larger  and  juicier  fruit. 
He  will  note  the  surroundings  of  each  shoot.  If  it  has  plenty 
of  room  and  open  light  for  all  its  leaves,  when  they  become  fully 
expanded,  he  will  not  cut  it ;  but,  if  it  is  crowding  or  crowded  in 
this  respect,  so  much  of  its  spurs  or  branches  must  be  sheared  off  aa 
will  leave  room  and  admit  light,  even  if  it  must  be  cut  back  to  its 
first  spur.  Six  inches  is  the  least  distance  that  can  be  properly 
allowed  from  spurs  on  one  branch  to  those  on  another,  even  in  the 
fullest  light.  Of  course,  most  of  the  pruning  in  this  class  of  trees 
is  in  the  interior  of  the  head,  and  there  the  spaces  must  be  greater. 
The  pruning-shears  is  much  the  handiest  implement  for  this  work ; 
and,  as  to  season,  any  mild  day  in  winter  will  serve,  but  the  month  of 
June  is  a  good  time,  especially  for  the  tyro,  to  see  superfluities  more 
plainly.  This  class  of  tree  mostly  bears  crops  only  every  other 
year,  and  they  may  be  pruned  the  more  freely  in  the  years  of  rest. 
The  trees  of  the  second  class  usually  bear  more  or  less  every  year,  and 
many  sorts,  such  as  Ewalt,  Hoopes,  Summer  Pearmain,  Summer 
Pippin,  September,  Golden  Russet,  Winter  Sweet  Paradise,  &o.,  grow 
naturally  so  fairly,  making  an  equal  proportion  of  spurs  and  of  new 
shoots,  and  leaving  all  open  and  well  balanced,  that  very  little  pruning 
is  necessary  after  the  head  has  been  once  formed.  In  the  third  class 
are  many  fine  sorts  that  are  called  poor  bearers,  and  are  so  if 
left  unpruned,  because  of  their  luxuriant  growth  of  young  wood. 
Such  sorts  as  the  Yellow  Bollfiower,  the  Spy,  the  Dyer,  and  the 
Jefferis,  will  well  repay  the  trouble  of  checking  and  thinning  the 
redundant  shoots.  This  requires  a  ladder,  for  it  should  be  done  from 
the  outside.  Mnch  can  be  done,  and  is  best  done,  by  nipping  off  with 
the  thumb  and  finger  in  May  and  June,  these  mischievous  surplus 
shoots.  This  is  very  much  better  than  the  next  best  thing — 
that  of  cutting  them  out  iu  the  winter  after  they  have  made  growth 
and  contributed  during  one  summer  to  shade  and  smother  the  back- 
ward spurs.  Room  can  often  be  made  for  shoots  in  these  trees  by 
bracing  or  tying  them  out  into  an  open  space  on  one  side  or  below 
them,  and  this  is,  of  course,  much  better  economy,  when  it  is  practic- 
able, than  cutting  them  out.  There  is  seldom  any  occasion  in  this 
class,  or  in  class  second,  for  shortening  any  exterior  shoots.  To  do 
this  would  only  aggravate  their  propensity  for  making  new  wood 
shoots.  There  is  a  class  of  trees,  including  the  Vandaveres  and 
Smokehouse,  which  bear  only  on  terminal  buds  on  the  tips  of  the 
annual  shoots,  and  these  shoots  bifurcate  close  below  this  terminal 
fruit-bud,  so  that  every  year  there  are  two  such  shoots  issuing  from  the 
one  of  last  year.  These  trees  belong  to  the  third  class,  but  the  sprigs 
require  shortening  where  practicable,  because  their  continual  exten. 
sion  and  the  weight  of  fruit  on  their  ends,  make  them  awkwardly 
pendent. — "  Cultivator." 


Grape  Colouring  and  large  Bunches.— In  order  to  obtain 
bunches  of  Grapes  above  the  average  weight  and  well  finished  may 
it  not  be  necessary  to  adopt  a  somewhat  altered  practice  as  regards 
lateral  pinching  ?  Where  a  large  bunch  occurs  it  must,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  require  a  greater  amount  of  nutriment  to  perfect  it,  and 
that  of  course  comes  from  the  leaves.  Small  bunches  of  Black  Ham. 
burghs  if  not  too  thickly  placed  upon  the  Vine,  are  sure,  if  the  plant 
is  in  fair  order,  to  colour  well,  but  if  the  bunches  should  be  above, 
say  3  lbs.  in  weight,  there  is  a  chanco  that  they  will  not  do  so 
perfectly,  especially  towards  the  point.  Does  this  defect  arise  from 
the  error  of  pinching  too  much  for  a  crop  of  big  bunches,  and  will 
the  perfecting  of  larger  than  ordinary  bunches,  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  power  of  the  foliage  on  the  branch  upon  which  the 
bunch  is  ?  I  believe  there  is  something  inthis;  and,  next  season,  if  I 
have  an  opportunity,  I  intend  to  test  the  theory  and  leave  a  good  deal 
more  lateral  foliage  where  a  large  bunch  occurs. — M.  C. 

Strawberry  Runners. — One  of  the  most  important  points  iu 
successful  Strawberry  forcing  is  to  procure  good  runners  early  in  the 
season,  so  that  they  may  have  time  to  complete  their  growth,  and 
show  good  plump  crowns,  and  roots  that  completely  fill  the  pots,  by 
the  end  of  September,     Many  cultivators  recommend  the  planting 
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out  of  early  forced  plants,  from  which  to  procure  the  runners  for 
another  season's  forcing;  but,  after  several  year's  observation,  I 
must  confess  that  following  up  this  system  for  many  seasons  in 
succession  is  more  likely  to  bring  diseased  and  barren  plants  than 
anything  else.  When  this  system  has  been  adopted,  I  have  seen 
more  spotted  leaves  and  sickly  plants  than  I  ever  saw  from  runners 
procured  from  plants  that  were  not  forced.  The  method  we  adopt, 
with  excellent  results,  is  to  plant  the  surplus  pot  plants  in 
single  lines  between  freshly-planted  Raspberry  canes  or  bush  fruit, 
solely  for  yielding  runners  the  following  season ;  for  young  plants 
not  only  send  out  earlier  and  stronger  runners  than  older  ones,  but, 
by  being  in  single  lines,  every  runner  gets  the  full  benefit  of  sun 
and  air.  The  permanent  fruiting  beds  are  not  disturbed  in  the 
operation  of  layering  ;  and,  in  watering  and  attending  to  the  plants, 
no  fruit  of  any  consequence  is  destroyed.  The  best  plants  may  be 
forced  into  barrenness,  either  by  food  that  is  too  stimulating,  or 
excessive  heat  in  the  earlier  stages  of  forcing. — J.  GkoO-M,  Ilenham. 

Fresh.  Peaches  from  America. — I  observe  that  the  experi. 
ment  of  transplanting  Peaches  in  a  fresh  condition  from  America  to 
England,  by  means  of  refrigerators,  is  being  tried  by  an  extensive 
Peach  grower  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  I  doubt  its 
success,  not  because  the  Peaches  will  not  keep  during  a  voyage  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  days,  but  because  Peaches  that  have  been  kept  in 


noted  as  worthy  of  cultivation,  or  as  giving  promise  of  value,  iu 
nineteen  states.  The  Walter  is  marked  as  a  Grape  of  promise  in 
twenty-two  states.  The  Kittatinny  stands  above  all  other  Black, 
berries,  and  is  recommended  in  twenty-four  states,  in  seven  of 
which  it  ia  named  as  of  great   superiority. 

Fly  Plagues. — Flies  have  attacked  fruits  of  all  kinds  this 
month,  both  on  walla  and  in  orchard-houses,  notwithstanding  the 
paucity  of  wasps  to  pierce  it  for  them.  In  a  glass-covered  wall  here 
there  is  a  collection  of  hardy  Grapes  about  ripening,  and  all  the  thin- 
skinned  kinds,  such  as  the  Chasselas  de  Pontainebleau,  Early  White 
Malvasia  (or  Early  Kienzhoim),  Backland'a  Sweetwater,  and 
Foster's  White  Seedling,  are  much  disSgared  in  the  bunches  by  flies. 
I  find  old-fashioned  traps  to  be  still  the  best  in  which  to  catch  them, 
namely,  putting  one  hand-glass  on  the  top  of  the  other,  and  piercing 
a  few  holes  in  the  glass  at  the  apex  of  the  lowest  hand-glass.  When 
some  half-rotten  fruit  or  sweets  of  any  kind  are  put  below  to  entice 
the  wasps  and  flies,  immense  quantities  of  them  can  be  killed  in  a 
short  time  in  these  traps. — William  Tilleky,  Welbeck. 

Cox's  Orange  Pippin  Apple. — In  "  F.  W.  B.'s  "  account  of 
Mr.  Dancer's  fruit  garden  (see  p.  255),  I  observe  that  this  Apple  is 
spoken  of  aa  a  large  one,  suitable  for  culinary  purposes.  I  can 
fully  endorse  all  that  can  be  said  in  ita  favour  for  dessert,  but  I  have 
never  seen  it  used  aa  a  kitchen  Apple.     It  is  medium  sized,  and  of 


Oleanders  and  Orange  trees  in  tubs  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens.    (See  p.  236.) 


ice  so  long  go  bad  almost  directly  after  they  are  exposed  to  the  air  in 
an  ordinary  temperature.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  putting  quantities  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  ice  every  year,  when  they  come  in  too 
fast  for  use  at  the  time,  and  I  find  that,  after  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  preservation  in  that  way,  they  become  discoloured  and  unpre. 
aentable  a  few  hours  after  being  introduced  to  the  fruit.room.  We 
never,  therefore,  now  bring  them  out  of  the  ice  till  they  have  to  be 
dished  up  for  dessert.  Such  kinds  as  Noblesse  and  the  pale  and 
thin.skinned  sorts  are  the  worst,  while  Nectarines  of  a  dark  colour 
keep  best  of  all — at  least,  they  do  not  show  any  discoloration  and  are 
good  in  flavour. — J.  S.  W. 

New  Fruits  of  Promise. — There  are  many  new  fruits  which 
the  originators  laud  highly,  but  they  are  heard  of  for  a  short  time 
only.  There  are  a  very  few  which  live  longer,  and  obtain  a  greater  or 
less  celebrity.  Among  the  fine  sorts,  says  the  "  Cultivator,"  which  have 
come  into  notice  within  a  comparatively  few  yeara,  the  following  are 
named  in  the  last  report  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  as 
having  already  succeeded  in  several  states  of  the  Union  : — The 
Charles  Downing  Strawberry  is  recommended  in  nineteen  different 
states,  and  President  Wilder  is  named  as  a  promising  sort  in  fifteen 
states.  Mammoth  Cluster  Raspberry  is  recommended  as  a  valuable 
variety  in  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  states,  and  appears  to  be  the 
most  widely  popular  of  all  Raspberries.  Clapp's  Favourite  exceeds  all 
Pears  for  the  rapid  progress  it  has  made  in  public  favour,  being  now 


the  highest  quality. — James  Groo5[,  Senliam.  [As  grown  by  Mr. 
Dancer,  on  the  true  Paradise  stock.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ia,  as 
described  by  "  F.  W.  B.,"  above  the  medium  size,  and,  of  course, 
delicious  for  cooking  when  they  can  be  spared  for  this  purpose. 
Each  tree  of  Mr.  Dancer's  plantation  of  100  on  the  true  Paradise 
stock  bore  fruit  considerably  larger  than  that  usually  grown. — Ed.] 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

The  Lady  Apple. — There  are  two  varieties  of  Lady  Apple,  viz.,  Pomme 
d'Api  rose  and  Pomme  d'Api  noir.  The  black  one  is  really  black,  if  we  mayi 
term  a  Blackberry  black,  and  has  a  very  peculiar  appearance  on  the  dish  m 
company  with  its  rosy-cheeked  companion.  Both  are  worth  growing,  but  I 
have  had  no  experience  of  them  in  this  country. — Chbtalibs, 

Training  Peaches  under  Glass.— An  idea  worthy  of  attention  is  carried 
out  in  a  lean-to  Peach-house  at  Drayton  Manor.  Cordon  branches  or  bearinf]^ 
shoots  are  trained  at  intervals  over  the  pathwaj',  the  trees  being  on  the  back 
wall ;  and  from  these  branches  some  very  fine  fruits  were  obtained  this  last 
season.  Mr.  Thomas  says,  and  doubtless  truthfully,  that  their  flavour  was  of 
the  highest  order,  getting,  as  they  do,  the  sun  on  all  sides. — A.  M. 

Snttons'  Hero  of  Bath  Melon.— This  is  the  handsomest  and  best  flavoured 
scarlet-fleshed  Melon  in  cultivation.  It  is  a  sure  setter,  very  prolific,  beauti- 
fully netted,  firm  but  melting  in  flesh,  and  has  the  thinnest  possible  rind. 
I  consider  it  the  best  of  all  scarlet-fleshed  Melons.  It  was  awarded  a  first 
prize  at  the  late  international  fruit  show  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace,  a  week  or  two  previously,  it  was  placed  second,  though  the  fruit  had 
been  cut  a  fortnight  before.— W.  W,,  Seckjield. 
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THE     FLOWER     GARDEN. 

SCENTED  AND  SCENTLESS  KOSES. 
Sweet  Scented  Hoses. 

Hating  ascertained  that  I  had  sixteen  varieties  of  scentless 
Boses  in  my  garden,  I  made  ont  a  list  of  these,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  another  list  of  the  most  popular  kinds  grown  which 
really  did  possess  the  fragrance  somuchsoughtafterin  the  queen 
of  flowers.  This  list — in  which  the  first  thirty  mentioned  are 
those  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  superior  in  this  respect — may 
be  useful  for  the  guidance  oE  persons  intending  to  improve  or 
enlarge  their  collections.  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  Moss, 
Provence,  Gallica,  or  Tea-scented  varieties,  which  are  all  more 
or  less  highly  perfumed.  Amongst  the  Tea-scented  kinds, 
Mareolial  Niel  is  decidedly  the  sweetest  and  most  powerfully 
scented  of  all.     My  list  embraces  Hybrid  Perpetuals  only. 

Duchess  of  Edinburgh 

Alexander  Dickson 

Senateur  Vaisse 

Duke  of  Edinburgh 

Pierre  Netting 

Maurice  Bernardin 

Exposition  de  Brie 

Velours  Pourpre 


La  Prance 
Marie  Bauraann 
Alfred  Colomb 
S^nateur  Favre 
Monsieur  Woolfield 
Louise  Van  Houtte 
Bessie  Johnson 
Souvenir  de  Julie  Gonod 
Madame  Th^ri5se  Levet 
Baroness  Louise  UskuU 


Le  Rhone 
Leopold  Hausburg 
Madame  Moreau 
Mdlle.  Julie  Pereard 
Jules  Margottin 
Due  de  Rohan 
Mdlle.  Marie  Rady 
Princess  M.  of  Cambridge 
Miss  Laing 
Madame  Knorr 


The  above  thirty  varieties  may  be  depended  on  as  being 
amongst  the  most  highly  perfumed  Hybrid  Perpetual  Hoses 
in  cultivation ;  the  following  are,  however,  little  inferior  : 

Anna  Alesieff 


Madame  de  St  Pulgent 
Duchesse  d'  Orleans 
Souvenir  de  Spa 
Vicomte  Vigier 
Prince  Humbert 
Abb^  Girandier  . 
Madame  Auguste  Verdier 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 
Fisher  Holmes 
Annie  Wood 
Charles  Lefebvre 
Madame  Chas.  Wood 
Jean  Cherpin  (Bennett) 
Emilie  Hausburg 
Cheshunt  Hybrid 
Camilla  Bernardin 


Lord  Clyde 
Captain  Christy 
Madame  Marie  Finger 
Madame    Derreux    Dou- 

ville 
Xavier  Olibo 
Duchesse  de  Caylus 
Leopold  Premier 
Dupuy  Jamin 
Baronne  Haussmann 
Gabriel  de  Peyronny 
Madame  Clotilde  Roland 
Mdlle.  Marguerite  Dom- 

brain 
Claude  Levet 
Felix  Gt^niSro 


Alpaide  de  Rotalier 
Marguerite  St.  Amand 
Semiramis 
Madame  Boll 
Prince  Camilla  de  Rohan 
Madame  Rousset 
Gloire  de  Santenay 
Madame  George  Paul 
Adolphe  Brogniart 
Souvenir    du    G^ndral 

Douai 
Elie  Morel 
Edward  Morren 
Beauty  of  Waltham 


Scentless  Hoses. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  a  multitude  of  new  Eoses  has 
been  introduced  into  England  from  the  Continent,  most  of 
them  of  the  class  known  as  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  all  remark- 
able for  their  sweet  fragrance.  Since  1869,  generally  known 
as  Castellane's  year,  a  change  has  taken  place,  and  many  of 
the  Roses  introduced  since  that  time  are  entirely  without 
fragrance.  A  large  number  of  the  scentless  varieties,  a  list  of 
which  is  subjoined,  will  be  found  amongst  the  finest  exhibition 
Eoses  of  the  present  day.  Although,  as  regards  form  and 
colour,  many  of  these  are  perfect,  the  entire  absence  of  per- 
fume is  a  great  drawback,  and  the  only  way  to  get  over  the 
difficulty,  when  rising  them  in  a  bouquet,  is  to  place  some 
highly-scented  varieties  amongst  them.  In  giving  this  list  of 
scentless  Eoses  I  may  state,  that  they  have  all  been  introduced 
during  the  last  six  years  except  one,  viz.,  John  Hopper,  which 
came  out  about  ten  years  ago ;  this  Eose  is  scented,  but  so 
slightly  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible  : 

Princess  Christian 

Cli^mence  Raoux 

Henri  Ledechaux 

Marguerite  Appert 

Princess  Beatrice 


Marquis  de  Castellane 
Baroness  de  Rothschild 
Etienne  Levet 
Comtesse  d'Oxford 
Lyonnaise  (Lacharme) 
President  Thiers 

Fencofe,  Bcdale. 


Etienne  Dubois 
Madame  Victor  Verne 
Madlle.  Eugt^uie  Verdier 
Marquise  de  Chambon 
Princess  Louise  Victoria 

Henry  Taylor. 


Clematis  Flammula  robusta. — The  origin  of  this  Clematis  is 
somewhat  uncertain.  It  is  supposed  either  to  have  been  sent  from 
Japan  to  the  Acclimatisation  Gardens  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
near  Paris,  or  to  have  been  found  by  accident  in  a  case  of  plants 
received  from  abroad.  It  is  very  hardy  and  woody,  growing  to  a 
height  of  from  18  to  28  feet.  Its  leaves  are  glossy  and  heart-shaped, 
and  the  flowers  white  and  very  odoriferous.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
plant,  suitable  for  decoration,  inasmuch  as  its  leaves,  which  are 
numerous,  last  long,  and  it  will  thrive  in  any  soil.  So  speaks  the 
"  Revue  Horticole  "  of  a  plant  wo  have  not  yet  seen  in  cultivation  in 
this  country.  Considering,  however,  the  value  of  the  ordinary  C. 
flammula,  this  now  variety  ia  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  gain  to  onr 
gardens. 


lilihm  japonicum  oolchb  steel* 

At  p.  2-18  of  The  Gaeden  is  a  notice  of  M.  Van  Houtte's  "  Flore  des 
Serres,"  in  which  "  W.  E.  G."  writes — "  Plates  21  and  22  represent  the 
beautiful  new  Lilium  japonicum  Colchesteri,  recently  introduced  from 
Japan,  by  Dr.  Wallace,  of  Colchester,  and  resembling  a  very  vigorous- 
habited  and  profuae-blooming  form  of  the  fine,  but  difficult  to  manage, 
L.  Browni,  with  the  outside  stainings  of  the  petals  considerably  deeper 
than  those  of  that  variety.  According  to  some  authorities,  this  Lily 
is  identical  with  that  introduced  a  couple  of  years  ago,  under  the 
name  of  L.  Krameri  album,  but  the  point  is  not  yet  satisfactorily 
decided."  It  may  possibly  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  learn  a 
few  particulars  about  this  fine  Lily.  About  three  years  ago,  Mr. 
Kramer  sent  me  over  three  bulbs  of  what  was  supposed  to  bo  a  fine 
variety  of  L.  longiflorum  ;  of  these  one  bulb  only  flowered.  The  plant 
was  quite  distinct  in  its  growth  from  L.  Browni  or  L.  auratum  ;  it 
rather  resembled  L.  longiflorum,  but  possessed  well-marked  points  of 
difference.  On  expanding  the  flower,  which  resembled  in  shape  that 
of  L.  Browni,  but  was  of  stouter  texture,  sun-painted  only  on  its 
upper  outer  surface  with  a  rich  chocolate-brown,  and  of  a  creamy, 
yellow  colour,  I  took  it  to  Mr.  Baker,  at  Kew,  and  on  turning  to 
plate  2  in  Mr.  Bury's  "Hexandrian  Plants"  we  found  the  identical 
Lily  there  figured,  alike  in  every  respect.  It  was  there  described  as 
having  been  introduced  into  England  in  ISOl,  as  having  been 
flowered  at  Liverpool,  growing  4  to  5  feet  high  with  three  or  four 
stems,  bearing  five  to  si.'C  flowers  on  each.  This  form  is  well  remem. 
bered  by  old  Lily  growers  under  the  name  of  L.  japonicum,  but  being 
lost  sight  of,  L.  Browni,  a  later  introduction,  closely  resembling  it  as 
far  as  the  flower  goes,  was  often  called  L.  japonicum.  I  have  been 
also  referred  to  Thunberg's  "  Flora  Japonica,"  p.  133,  for  a  desorip. 
tion  of  this  Lily,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  that  work ;  but 
I  am  informed  that  the  Lily  described  by  Thunberg  as  L.  japonicum 
is  not  the  Lily  taken  by  me  to  Kew,  in  1873,  but  the  one 
introduced  by  me  in  the  previous  year  as  L.  Krameri  album. 
It  remains,  therefore,  to  be  settled  which  of  these  two  forms  is  to  be 
called  Japonicum ;  and  if  it  turns  out  that  the  plant  now  known 
as  L.  Krameri  album  is  to  bear  that  name,  then  I  claim  for  myself  the 
honour  of  re-naming  Mrs.  Bury's  Lily.  After  growing  and  flowering 
all  these  Lilies,  I  am  quite  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  there  are 
three  quite  distinct  forms: — 1.  Krameri  album,  now  so  called, 
resembling  in  shape,  size,  and  habit  (except  in  being  of  a  white 
colour)  the  lately  introduced  L.  Krameri  figured  last  year  in  the 
"  Floral  Magazine,"  and  in  Van  Houtte's  "Flore  des  Serres,"  vol.  xx., 
2,061.  The  bulb  of  this  Lily  resembles  that  of  a  small  auratum  ;  its 
foliage  is  also  very  similar.  2.  Browni,  the  bulb  of  which  has  a 
peculiar  shape,  well  known  to  Lily  growers,  the  apex  being  flattened 
and  broader  than  the  base.  In  growth  and  habit  this  plant  much 
resembles  a  stout  aui-atum  ;  but  the  stem  is  darker,  the  leaves  curl 
downwards,  and  soon  assume  a  dark  tint.  It  is  figured  in  Van  Houtte's 
"  Flore  des  Serres."  3.  Japonicum,  the  bulb  of  which  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  L.  longiflorum,  its  growth  and  foliage  being  also  at 
first  similar,  its  flowers  like,  but  superior  to,  that  of  L.  Browni.  Of 
these  three  forms,  I  prefer  the  latter ;  but  time  and  cultivation  will 
decide  which  is  the  finest.  Alesandee  Wallace. 

Colchester. 


AUTUMN  CROCUSES  AND  COLCHICUMS. 

I  was  glad  to  see  attention  directed  (see  p  215),  to  these  useful  and 
attractive  autumn  flowers.  Some  years  have  elapsed  since  I  saw 
either  cultivated  to  any  extent ;  but  I  remember  a  garden  in  which 
they  once  flourished,  and  with  good  effect,  in  masses  planted  amongst 
the  Grass  on  a  sloping  bank,  and  p.artially  overhung  by  tall  shrubs. 
The  light  purple  flowers  of  the  Colchicums  appear  before  the  leaves, 
consequently  they  should  always  be  planted  amongst  Grass  or  Moss, 
for,  in  an  ordinary  border,  they  present  rather  a  bare  look.  I  have  a 
cluster  of  them  now  in  bloom,  and  they  seem  to  me  unfinished.  The 
flowers  die  off  without  leaving  any  sign  of  fruit  or  leaves,  but  the 
ovary  develops  itself  under  ground,  and  the  fruit  or  seeds  appear  in 
spring,  at  the  same  time  as  the  foliage,  which  dies  away  in  June,  when 
the  seeds  have  ripened  and  a  new  bulb  has  been  formed  by  the  side 
of  the  old  one.  The  Colchicum  is  powerfully  poisonous,  but  it  has, 
like  many  other  poisonous  plants,  been  turned  to  good  use  by  medical 
men.  The  Saffron  Crocus  also  bears  purple  blossoms  in  October,  but 
they  appear  shortly  after  the  leaves  peep  forth  and  are  exceedingly 
pretty.  This  plant  claims  an  eastern  origin.  Solomon  mentions  it  in 
his  songs,  and  Homer  introduces  it  to  notice  as  one  of  the  favoured 
blossoms  that  formed  Jupiter's  conch — in  fact,  the  ancients,  including 
both  Virgil  and  Pliny,  seem  to  have  been  very  partial  to  the  Saffron 
flower.    The  Saffron  Crocus  was  brought  to  England  in  the  time  of 

•  As  Camulodunum  is  the  old  Roman  name  for  Colchester,  and  Colces. 
triensis-e  its  modern  adjective,  the  word  Colchesteri  is,  in  a  strictly  orthographic 
sonso,  quite  inadmissable. 
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Edward  III.,  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  and  was  first  cultivated  at  Walden, 
in  Essex,  which  has  ever  since  been  called  Saif  rou  Walden.  I  would 
strongly  advocate  its  introduction  into  oar  flower  gardens,  for  the 
sake  of  its  beauty  at  a  time  of  year  when  flowering  plants  are  scarce. 
Berrij  Qrove,  Liss.  H.  E.  Watney. 


THE  VALUE  OF  CARPET  BEDDING. 
Mr.  Hibberd  has  something  to  say,  iu  the  "  Gardeners'  Magazine,"  on 
the  present  aspect  of  bedding,  with  which  many  of  our  readers  will 
agree.  The  bedding  system  has  so  completely  changed  iu  charac- 
ter within  the  past  few  years  that  we  think  it  may  rank  with  the 
clothing  system,  as  an  example  of  the  mutability  consequent  on  the 
inSnence  of  fashion.  The  time  is  at  hand,  perhaps  is  already  come, 
for  Lady  Corisande's  garden  to  be  cleared  of  its  climbing  Roses 
and  Honeysaokles,  its  Lavender  bushes  and  sweet  Mignonette,  its 
Carnations  and  Pinks  and  Potentillas,  in  order  to  be  filled  with  Calceo- 
larias, Geraniums,  Verbenas,  and  Petunias,  because  these  represent 
the  good  old  times,  and  properly  belong  to  antiquarian  gardening. 
It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  plants  that  have  been  most  abused  for 
the  various  sins  of  the  bedding  system  are  virtually  out  of  fashion,  and 
in  their  place  we  have  the  Golden  Feather  and  the  Alternanthera 
— the  one  an  uninteresting  plant  with  sulphur. coloured  leaves,  and 
the  other  an  equally  uninteresting  plant  with  liver-coloured  leaves. 
The  Geraniums  push  the  old-fashioned  Cloves  and  Candytufts  aside, 
and  now  the  leaf-bedders  push  the  old-fashioned  Geraniums  aside, 
and  with  the  red  masses  and  yellow  margins,  alternating  with  yellow 
masses  and  red  margins,  consisting  everywhere  of  leaves  alone,  we 
are  now  quite  in  the  fashion,  and  can  do  without  flowers  altogether. 
Such  is  the  state  of  the  case  as  regards  public  gardens,  certainly, 
and  in  private  gardens  the  new  system  is  growing  in  favour  ;  so  that 
bedding  is  being  vigorously  and  rapidly  simplified,  and  now,  instead 
of  employing  the  gardener,  the  stenciller,  with  about  four  pots  of 
colour,  and  half-a-dozen  scrolls  that  can  be  disjointed,  reversed,  or 
used  edgeways,  will  be  able  to  decorate  the  promenade  to  perfection. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  new  fashion,  as,  indeed  is 
the  case  with  every  new  fashion.  In  the  hot  dry  summer  of  1874  it 
was  in  high  favour,  but  the  cool  moist  summer  of  1875  has  increased 
its  popularity.  The  heavy  rains  of  June  and  July  last  utterly 
ruined  the  Geraniums  and  Verbenas.  The  Calceolarias  liked  it ; 
but  when  these  have  it  all  to  themselves  the  garden  resembles  a  field 
of  Buttercups.  On  the  other  hand,  the  leaf-plants  were  unusually 
luxuriant  in  their  growth,  and  though  the  cloudy  skies  dulled  their 
colours,  their  uniformity  of  tone  and  density  of  growth  made  ample 
amends,  and  such  as  they  might  be  and  should  be  such  they  were ; 
and  who  now  dare  lift  his  voice  or  pen  against  them  ?  The  best 
display  hitherto  accomplished  of  this  kind  of  garden  colouring 
may  now  be  seen  in  the  dressed  grounds  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Mr.  Thompson,  the  able  manager  there,  is  our  first  master 
in  leaf-colouring,  and  has  always  given  it  his  best  attention 
as  eminently  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  promenade.  Mr. 
Wildsmith,  at  Heckfield,  is  equally  convinced  of  its  usefulness  and 
largely  avails  himself  of  its  capabilities.  Such  examples  are 
instructive.  They  teach  us  that  the  first  point  iu  the  mind  of  an 
artist  required  to  colour  a  much-frequented  parterre  is  to  adopt  what- 
ever course  is  most  to  be  relied  on  in  a  country  where,  as  regards 
weather,  we  are  never  sure  of  anything.  A  cold  wet  summer  converts 
Geraniums  into  Cabbages,  and  Petunias  into  coarse  Tobacco  plants, 
and  as  for  Verbenas  they  simply  disappear  as  they  are  eaten  up  by 
mildew.  If  you  do  not  have  sunshine  you  cannot  have  flowers,  but 
leaves  you  may,  to  a  considerable  extent  at  least,  be  sure  of.  Thus 
it  is  that  iu  certain  places  leaf-bedders  are  the 'most  valuable,  and 
those  who  best  understand  them  have  displayed  considerable  skill  iu 
calling  in  the  aid  of  artistic  geometry  for  effectually  displaying  their 
few  but  very  solid  colours.  For  places  of  public  resort  a  distinct  and 
decisive  display  of  leaf-colouring  is  in  every  way  justifiable.  The 
present  beautiful  appearance  of  the  Rose  Mount  at  Sydenham  fully 
justifies  the  system  of  garden  colouring  it  splendidly  represents.  But 
the  style  that  tells  in  a  great  public  garden  may  be  quite  unsaited  to 
the  small  private  garden,  and  in  the  subject  before  us  we  are  bound 
to  note  a  very  striking  example.  It  is  very  much  the  rule  with  ladies 
and  gentlemen  to  require  their  gardeners  to  go  to  Sydenham  to  "pick 
up  notions,"  and  the  consequence  is  that  in  many  small  places  we  see 
bad  imitations  of  the  grandest  promenade  style  that  are  simply 
obnoxious,  and  would,  at  the  best,  be  out  of  taste  even  if  they  were 
well  done.  The  public  garden  is  seen  by  a  new  crowd  of  visitors 
every  day,  and  the  organised  surprises  tell ;  but  the  private  garden 
is  seen  by  the  same  eyes  daily,  and,  though  it  may  surprise  and 
delight  the  occasional  visitor,  the  dwellers  on  the  spot  must  soon 
become  weary  of  flower  beds  that  are  like  so  many  centres  and  corners 
cut  out  of  carpets,  and  that  are  reversed  and  divided  and  doubled,  to 
create  apocryphal  variety,  and,  as  regards  geometric  colouring,  might 


any  day  be  beaten  by  a  sixpenny  kaleidoscope.  Scene-painters  are 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  once  upon  a  time  Her  Majesty's  Theatre 
was  newly  decorated  at  an  enormous  expense  with  a  peculiar  orange, 
coloured  tapestry  that  had  to  be  removed  instanter,  so  offensive  was 
it  when  the  full  blaze  of  the  gas-light  fell  on  the  ladies'  dresses.  Yet 
the  colour  in  itself  was  glorious ;  its  only  failing  was  in  being  out  of 
place.  As  a  rule,  leaf-bedding  is  not  suited  to  the  private  garden  ; 
one  great  argument  against  it  is  its  monotony,  for  variations  of 
design  do  not  impart  to  it  the  freshness  that  we  find  in  flowers  ;  and, 
indeed,  as  to  design  of  every  kind  within  the  range  of  possibility,  it 
is  of  comparatively  little  consequence  in  garden  colouring.  And,  as 
to  the  range  of  colour,  it  is  contracted,  although  we  have  hundreds 
of  plants  suitable  for  leaf-colouring,  from  the  cheap  and  terrific 
Beets  and  Perillas  to  the  delicate  and  effective  Alternautheras  and 
Iresines. 


SEEDLINGS  AND  GOOD  VARIETIES  OF 
GLADIOLL 
Many  of  our  readers  know  that  the  Gladiolus  is  easily  raised  from 
seeds;  but  it  may  not  occur  to  them  that  crossing  one  fine  specimen 
with  another  invariably  breaks  the  tendency  to  revert  to  the  oricrinal 
forma,  and  is  likely  to  produce  far  prettier  and  more  distinct  varieties 
than  if  we  permit  self-fertilisation.  With  many  plants  this  is  a  nice 
and  rather  tedious  operation ;  with  the  Gladiolus  it  is  the  simplest. 
As  the  flowers  are  large  and  the  anthers  readily  removed  with  the 
fingers,  which  should  be  accomplished  as  soon  as  they  are  sufiiciently 
developed  to  admit  them,  the  pollen  may  be  applied  directly  from  the 
anthers  to  the  stigmas  without  mechanical  aid,  as  soon  as  the  tri fid 
stigmas  are  ready  to  accept  it,  generally  about  the  second  day  after. 
Gauze  coverings  do  not  seem  to  be  necessary,  because  the  pistil  ig 
somewhat  elevated  above  and  well  prolonged  beyond  the  anthers 
allowing  plenty  of  room  for  the  ingress  of  bees  without  tonchinc 
either.  It  is  for  this  reason  probably  that  the  flowers  do  not  for  the 
most  part  form  seeds.  The  seed-pods  contain  from  fifty  to  seventy, 
five  winged  bulbets.  Separate  these  from  the  cells  of  the  pericarp, 
and  preserve  them  in  envelopes  in  a  cool  room  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  seeds.  Sow  during  the  latter  part  of  May  in  loose  rich 
soil.  The  first  season's  growth  will  consist  of  a  single  blade  of  grass, 
producing  a  bulb  smaller  than  a  Pea.  With  good  fortune  we  may  hope 
that  the  seedling  bulbs  will  bloom  the  third  year — a  Ion"'  time 
to  wait,  it  is  true;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  have  one's  own  sorts  of 
flowers  even  if  less  pretty  than  others.  An  original  painting 
is  more  creditable  to  the  artist  than  a  room  full  of  Raphaels. 
It  is  now  a  favourable  time  to  look  over  our  Gladioli,  as  they  are 
blooming,  and  to  note  which  of  them  we  are  becoming  tired  of  and 
ready  to  part  with,  which  we  wish  to  retain  for  another  season,  and 
to  make  up  our  minds  what  particular  colourings  or  markings  we 
stand  most  in  need  of  to  complete  or  to  improve  our  collection. 
Though  the  names  of  Gladioli  have  become  so  numerous  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  M.  Souchet  himself  could  distinguish  his  own  seedlings 
throughout  the  interminable  list,  yet  typical  collections  may  be 
reduced  to  a  very  small  immber.  If  we  were  to  look  upon  a  field  of 
Gladioli  with  one  of  every  named  variety  in  bloom,  we  should  see 
white,  rose,  red,  deep  red,  and  yellow  as  the  essential  colours ;  and  it 
would  require  an  inspection  of  individuals  to  determine  the  endless 
diversity  of  markings  with  which  seedling  propagation  and  cross, 
breeding  have  invested  these  superb  plants.  If,  therefore,  without 
aspiring  to  an  extensive  assortment,  it  is  wished  to  have  half-a-dozen 
specimens  which  should,  as  far  as  possible,  represent  the  whole,  Mr. 
E.  S.  Carman,  of  Bergen,  writing  in  "  Moore's  Rural,"  advises  the 
following : — For  a  white  effect,  Shakespeare.  This  is  one  of  the 
earliest  to  bloom,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  flowers.  There  are  no 
purely  white  Gladioli.  If  we  were  particular  to  have  the  nearest  to 
white,  Reine  Blanche  might  be  substituted,  though  inferior  in  every 
other  respect.  For  the  rose,  Mary  Stuart.  If  among  so  many  that 
are  nearly  alike  it  is  fair  to  designate  any  one  as  the  prettiest,  we 
would  name  Mary  Stuart.  For  the  red.  Meteor,  bright  in  colour 
with  abrupt  blotches  of  pure  white  upon  the  lower  petals.  For  the 
deep  red,  Addison  ;  and  for  the  yellow,  Ophir  or  Eldorado.  We  have 
mentioned  but  five.  For  the  sixth,  Madame  Heinricq,  a  very  eccentric 
bulb  that  never  flowers  alike,  and  that  so  varies  from  season  to  season 
that  we  are  ready  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  label.  Its  colours 
are  several  shades  of  red  and  yellow,  mottled,  striped,  and  blotched 
in  a  dissipated  manner,  which  renders  it  ludicrously  distinct  through 
all  its  changes. 


Chelsea  Hospital  Garden. — A  good  example  of  a  mixed 
shrubbery  border,  from  200  to  300  yards  long,  fringed  with  bedding 
and  sub.tropical  plants,  may  be  seen  here.  The  belt  of  shrubs,  which 
separates  the  public  from  the  private  hospital  grounds,  is  edged  with 
lines  of  Cerastium  tomentosum  and  a  golden-leaved  scarlet.flowered 
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Pelargonium  after  the  style  of  Creed's  Seedling  or  Crystal  Palace 
Gem,  and  the  irregular  spaces  which  occur  between  these  marginal 
lines  and  the  shrubs  behind  are  filled  with  clumps  of  Polymnia  grandis, 
Solanum  marginatum,  Wigandia  caracasana,  W.  Tigierii,  Abutilon 
braziliense,  Alalia  papyrifera,  golden. blotched  Abutilon,  and  clumps 
of  purple-flowered  Petunias,  rose,  purple,  and  white-flowered  Stocks, 
Mignonette,  variegated  Maize,  Melianthus  major,  and  other  effective 
distinct-habited  plants. — B. 

Seed  of  Sparaxis  pulclierrima. — I  have  received  so  many  appli- 
cations for  seed  of  this  Sparaxis,  and  so  many  enqniries  as  to  the  mode 
of  culture,  that  you  will  oblige  me  by  stating  that  the  seed  will  be 
sent  to  the  different  applicants  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  which  will  be  in 
about  a  month  from  this  date.  It  should  be  sown  in  pans  and  not 
allowed  to  get  quite  dry.  The  young  plants  will  appear  in  spring, 
bnt  they  will  not  flower  until  the  second  or  third  season  ;  when  large 
enough,  each  plant  should  be  potted  separately,  and  grown  on  until 
ready  to  be  planted  out.  Probably  in  severe  climates  they  may 
require  a  little  protection  in  winter  j  on  the  west  coast  this  plant  ia 
however,  perfectly  hardy,  and  forms  strong  tufts  of  Pampas  Grass- 
like foliage  with  numerous  flower-stems. — Salmoniceps. 

A  New  Bedding'  Calceolaria. — I  saw,  the  other  day,  in  Mr. 
Forbes's  Nursery,  at  Hawick,  a  new  bedding  Calceolaria  of  great 
merit.  This  variety,  to  which  the  name  Forbes's  Invincible  has  been 
given,  is  a  perfect  gem.  It  grows  about  10  inches  in  height,  is  of  a 
stiff  erect  habit,  and,  in  every  way,  splendidly  adapted  for  bedding 
purposes.  In  colour  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  C.  amplexicaulia,  but 
the  individual  blooms  are  larger  than  those  of  that  variety.  But  it 
has  other  good  properties  besides  that  of  fine  colour.  Mr.  Forbes 
grew  it  alongside  of  Golden  Gem  and  Princess  Louise,  and  found  that 
it  was  in  flower  a  fortnight  before  these  varieties  ;  while,  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  (September  25th),  after  the  heavy  rains  of  the  pre- 
vious days,  I  saw  it  one  mass  of  flower.  I  have  no  donbt  that  this 
variety,  when  properly  known,  will  take  a  leading  position  amongst 
our  bedding  Calceolarias. — John  Morrison,  Minto  Gardens. 

A  large  specimen  of  Yucca  aloifolia. — Looking  through  a 
volume  of  Loudon's  "  Gardeners'  Magazine,"  of  the  date  1837,  I 
found  a  record  of  the  flowering  of  an  extraordinarily  fine  specimen 
of  this  Tucca  in  the  open  air  in  Ireland ;  the  account,  it  is  stated, 
together  with  a  drawing  of  the  plant  by  Mr.  Bennet,  was  received 
from  the  Countess  of  Dunraven.  The  drawing  was  engraved  and 
published  with  the  note,  the  plant  is  described  as  being  28  feet  in 
height,  and  the  trunk  girthing  17  inches  at  10  feet  from  the  ground. 
At  20  feet  from  the  ground  the  trunk  was  divided  into  six  branches, 
each  branch  terminating  in  a  pyramid  of  flowers.  This  specimen 
was  in  flower  in  the  gardens  at  Adare  (county  Limerick),  in  October, 
1837.  The  unusual  dimensions  of  the  plant  in  question,  and  the 
prevalent  idea  that  this  species  is  so  much  tenderer  than  many  of  the 
others,  induced  me  to  unearth  this  interesting  record, — W.  B.  H. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Hedychinm  Gardnerianiim  Hardy  near  Bristol.— This  is  uow  finely  in 
flower  )iere,  having  been  oat  all  lost  winter  without  any  protection. — H,  N. 
Ellacombe,  Bitton  Vicarafje. 

Coleus  splendens  for  Bedding  Purposes— I  find  that  this  is  superior  to 
Verscballelti.  Mr.  Anderson  has  used  it  at  Clifton  Hall  this  summer  for  carpet 
beds,  and  its  effect  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  Its  colour  is  an  intense  glowing 
velvety-crimson. — M. 

Uses  of  the  Canary  Creeper.— For  covering  trellises,  for  hanging  over  the 
sides  of  baskets,  aud  lor  a  variety  of  other  purposes,  this  Creeper  is  invaluable. 
It  is  particularly  interesting  hanging  over  a  vase  in  which  a  large  scarlet  Pelar- 
gonium is  growing,  the  creeper  being  also  allowed  to  twine  itself  up  somewhat 
over  the  Pelargonium. — R.    M. 

The  Large  Pink  Convolvulns.— This  grew  luxuriantly  at  the  north-end 
comer  of  the  Pine-apple  ISursery  in  1840,  when  I  bought  a  plant  to  send  to 
Suffolk.  I  understand  it  has  become  quite  a  weed  there.  It  is  a  charming 
plant  in  suitable  positions  ;  of  which  none  are  better  than  lodge  gate  railings, 
where  it  cannot  spread  to  the  injury  of  other  subjects, — An  Old  Cockney. 

The  Calceolaria  Disease.— My  experience  of  Calceolarias  fully  coincides 
with  that  of  Mr.  Weatland  (see  p.  219)  This  year,  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
they  should  be  well  established  before  dry  weather  set  in,  we  planted  them  in 
their  permanent  places  in  April,  and  protected  them  with  branches.  Yet, 
although  all  were  planted,  and  treated  alike,  while  the  majority  of  beds  were 
all  that  could  be  desired,  others  went  off  entirely.— James  Gboow,  Hcnham. 

Calceolaria  amplexicaulis.- This,  though  in  some  cases  discarded  from 
the  flower  garden,  is,  nevertheless,  a  most  useful  vaso  plant,  its  shade  of  yellow 
being  so  pure  and  delicate.  This  morning  I  measured  some  shoots  about  3  feet 
long  hanging  from  the  sides  of  a  large  vase  of  mixed  plants.  Tropseolum 
Lobbianum  is  a  good  companion  plant  to  it,  the  shoots  drooping  almost  any 
length.  It  is  still  the  most  beautiful  of  Calceolariaa,  and  the  most  useful  where 
jta  free  habit  is  not  obiected  to. — P.  M. 

Coptis  trifoliata  (Gold  Thread).- This  is  a  little  evergreen  bog-plant,  S  or  4 
inches  high,  with  three-lcafieted  or  trifoliate  shining  leaves.  It  derives  its 
common  name  from  its  long  bright  yoUow  roots.  It  is  occasionally  grown  in 
botanic  gardens,  though  it  is  scfircely  ornamental  enough  for  choice  collec- 
tions. It  is  used  as  a  dye  plant  by  the  American  Indians  and  Canadians,  and 
has  other  uses.  A  native  of  the  northern  parts  of  America,  Asia,  and 
Europe,  flowering  in  early  summer,  and  easily  grown  in  moist  peat  or  ^ery 
moist  sandy  aoil.— S. 


THE     I  N  D OOR    GARDEN. 

GUERNSEY  LILIES. 
The  beauty  of  these  is  universally  admitted  ;  but  it  is  even  surpassed 
by  that  of  other  Nerines,  of  which  I  saw  examples  at  Messrs.  E.  G. 
Henderson's  the  other  day.  When  contrasted  with  the  original,  the 
flowers  of  these  were  larger,  and  of  a  much  more  brilliant  colour. 
N.  rosea,  one  of  the  rarest  species  in  its  group,  was  lost  to  our 
gardens  for  a  considerable  time.  The  first  imported  balb  appears  to 
have  been  received  by  the  late  Dean  Herbert,  with  whom  it  first 
bloomed,  at  Spofforth,  in  1815.  It  is  described  as  having  a  larger 
fiower-truBS  than  that  of  the  ordinary  Guernsey  Lily,  and  also  larger 
individual  blossoms  of  a  more  brilliant  rosy-red,  the  petals  being 
widely  expanded  and  gracefully  decurved.  This  and  the  other 
varieties  to  which  I  have  alluded,  all  thrive  well  in  a  light  sandy 
loam,  and,  though  quite  hardy,  require  encouragement  in  the  green- 
house and  protection  during  the  winter  months,  with  an  abundance 
of  air,  80  as  to  perfect  the  development  of  their  foliage.  J.  M. 


LAPAGERIA.  AT  MILNER  FIELD. 
The  wreath  of  this  beautiful  climbing  plant,  of  which  we  give 
a  representation  to-day,  was  grown  at  Milner  Field  by  Mr.  Titus 
Salt.  The  blossoms  were  the  finest  we  have  seen,  and  the  illustra. 
tion  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of  the  abundance  of  the 
bloom.     The  plant   which  produced  it  is  grown  in  the  best  fibrous 


peat,  with  plenty  of  charcoal  and  sand,  the  whole  being  well  drained. 
It  is  planted  in  a  bricked-up  bed,  about  6  feet  long  by  18  inches 
wide,  and  2  feet  deep,  and  at  certain  seasons,  gets  an  almost 
unlimited  supply  of  water.  Some  of  the  new  shoots  thrown  out  this 
year  from  the  root  are  thicker  than  a  man's  thumb. 


STRIKING  CUTTINGS  IN  SAWDUST. 

I  HAVE  been  in  the  habit  of  practising  M.Trnffaut's  plan  of  striking 
cuttings  in  sawdust  more  than  twenty  years  in  the  colonies,  and 
it  was  known  to  me  some  time  before  I  left  Kngland,  accident  being 
the  discoverer.  I  casually  placed  some  cuttings  of  a  Cucumber,  which 
I  intended  to  strike  for  winter  forcing,  in  a  bed  of  sawdust  that  I  had 
used  for  forcing  Roses,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  &c.,  for  the  conservatory, 
with  a  hot  water.tank  underneath,  and  these  being  partially  neglected 
for  a  few  days  I  observed  that  the  cuttings  kept  fresh,  and  on  examin. 
I  found  them  to  be  splendidly  rooted  ;  I  therefore  afterwards  occasion, 
ally  used  it  for  striking  cuttings,  which  I  found  invariably  to  grow, 
but  I  did  not  like  it  much  after  all,  as  it  induced  a  kind  of  fungus 
to  grow  on  the  roots.  However,  twenty  years  ago,  while  plantsman  in  a 
nursery  at  Adelaide,  having  no  other  article  for  plunging  pots  in  my 
propagating-house,  I  used  sawdust.  It  again  occurred  to  me  to  try  my 
former  experiment,  and  as  soon  as  the  newness  of  the  sawdust  was 
off  I  did  so,  and  was  so  satisfied  that  I  used  it  for  cuttings  of 
every  description  with  great  success.  I  extended  my  experiments 
still  further  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Adelaide,  where  I  found  that  all 
ordinary  plants  struck  root  in  it  readily,  and  that  I  was  not  only 
able  to  strike  all  classes  of  stove  plants  in  it  but  even  Camellias, 
Heaths,  Azaleas,  Beronias,  Correas,  Epaorises,  and  indeed  most  of 
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our  hard-wooded  New  Holland  plants.  I  must  not  omit  to  state  that 
the  sawdust  was  nearly  decayed,  with  a  scattering  of  silver  sand  in  it 
6  or  8  inches  deep  ;  I  also  found  it  necessary  to  keep  np  a  regular 
gentle  heat  in  order  to  ensure  success  ;  the  evaporation  from  the  tank 
below  (after  the  sawdust  is  once  wet)  produces,  with  an  occasional 
light  syringing  over-head,  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  for  the  roots.  For 
all  hard-wooded  plants  I  invariably  use  bell-glasses  ;  for  soft-wooded 
and  bedding  plants  sawdust  is  invaluable  as  they  strike  in  it,  and  are 
ready  for  potting  off  in  an  incredibly  short  timo.  1  have  even  used 
it  for  striking  Begonia  and  Gloxinia  leaves,  starting  Caladium  roots. 
Dahlias,  &c.,  with  the  best  results.  For  resuscitating  old  Orchids 
and  propagating  them,  such  as  some  of  the  Dendrobiuma,  Epiden- 
druma,  Vandas,  &o.,  also  bntta  and  eyes  of  Dracsenaa  laid  a  little 
below  ihe  surface,  better  results  could  not  be  obtained  by  any  other 
mode  of  propagation  ;  care  being  taken,  as  I  have  stated,  to  keep  as 
regular  and  gentle  a  heat  aa  possible.  The  temperature  of  the  saw- 
dust bed  should  be  from  70°  to  75°.  James  F.  Roberts. 
Horticultural  Im2novement  Society,  Victoria  Street,  Melbourne. 


LIME-KILN  HEATING. 
Mr.  Fish  has  so  ably  and  fully  entered  into  the  details  and  merits 
of  lime-kiln  heating  (p.  275),  that  little  is  left  to  be  said  on 
the  subject ;  I  should,  however,  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  placing 
on  record  my  own  individual  experience  of  the  system.  For  two 
seasons,  I  have  had  a  lime-kiln  at  work  under  my  own  care,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  last  winter  (which,  it  will  be  admitted,  was 
a  very  long  and  trying  one  for  experimenta)  it  proved  a  perfect 
succesa,  although  the  chalk,  which,  in  the  absence  of  anything 
better,  I  was  compelled  to  use,  was  rotten  and  worthless,  being  dug 
from  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  addition,  the  boiler  waa 
attached  to  nearly  double  the  length  of  piping  that  it  was  prudent 
to  use,  or  that  it  waa  originally  intended  to  heat.  This  kiln, 
with  a  small  saddle  boiler  set  by  the  side  of  it,  to  assist  in 
heating  the  Vineries,  and  which  waa  not  much  required  in  winter, 
did  the  whole  of  the  work  of  a  small  village  of  glass,  with  so  much 
certainty  that  a  weight  of  responsibility  seemed  to  have  been  lifted 
from  my  shoulders  when  the  apparatus  had  proved  its  value,  for  I  was 
always  certain  that  my  houses  were  all  right  at  ten  o'clock,  and  that 
the  kiln  would  rise  in  temperature  during  the  night.  Mr.  Fish  states, 
with  much  force,  that  by  selecting  the  best  time  for  re. charging  the 
kiln  the  maximum  heat  can  also  be  measured  to  a  nicety ;  and, 
besides  this,  a  blaze  of  coal  or  wood  may  be  made  over  the  lime- 
stone or  chalk,  in  cases  of  sudden  and  unexpected  depression.  This 
is  perfectly  correct,  and  no  one  need  fear  a  frosty  night  if  he  has 
wood  at  hand.  The  first  time  I  tried  the  experiment  of  burning 
wood  when  the  thermometer  unexpectedly  run  down  very  rapidly 
one  night,  so  convinced  me  that  I  was  master  of  the  situation  that  I 
ordered  a  stack  of  wood  to  be  kept  in  readiness  in  case  of  need.     Thia 

1  burned  at  intervals  to  keep  down  the  coal  bill ;  indeed,  ao  satisfied 
was  I  that  I  had  the  means  of  combating  frost,  let  it  be  ever  so 
severe,  that  I  issued  a  standing  order  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  wood 
should  be  burnt  on  the  Cop  of  the  chalk.  I  am  constantly  asked  why, 
when  I  am  so  much  in  favour  of  the  lime-kiln  system,  I  do  not 
adopt  it  at  Rabley,  where  I  have  chalk  of  excellent  quality  at  hand, 
and  half  as  much  glaaa  again  as  at  Hatfield.  To  this  question  1 
anawer,  I  should  be  pleased  and  thankful  for  a  kiln  fire,  but  there  is 
one  great  obstacle  in  the  way.     The  stoke-holes  frequently  stand  in 

2  feet  of  water,  and  the  expense  of  blocking  it  out  is  generally 
a  serious  undertaking.  Again,  my  houses  are  well  heated  by  five 
boilers,  and,  at  present,  I  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  doing  away  with 
these  for  a  kiln;  but,  if  I  had  the  opportunity  of  heating  by  a  kiln, 
instead  of  the  present  system,  I  should  adopt  it  without  a  moment's 
hesitation;  for  I  am  certain  the  system  ia  an  economical  one,  aa 
regards  fuel  (even though  the  lime  was  worth  nothing),  when  compared 
with  the  old  method.  Those  who  had  the  opportunity  of  looking  into 
the  glowing  masses  of  fire  at  Garston,  on  Sept.  17th,  were  not  only 
satisfied  with,  but  fairly  astonished  at,  the  great  heat  the  kiln  con- 
tained, and  one  and  all  pronounced  it  a  decided  aucceaa.  The  pipea 
were  most  regularly  heated,  the  temperature  of  the  water  varying 
from  110°  to  140°,  according  to  the  distance  it  had  to  travel.  This 
temperature,  as  Mr.  Fish  states,  was  recently  exceeded  at  the  boiler 
triala  at  Birmingham ;  yet  there  were  some  in  the  500  feet 
trial,  and  also  in  the  1,000  feet  trial,  that  did  not  exceed  the  tem- 
perature at  Garston,  notwithstanding  the  fires  were  being  continually 
stoked,  to  raise  the  temperature  to  the  highest  point.  But  the  tem. 
perature  reached  at  Garston  was  fully  sufficient  for  all  horticultural 
purposes — indeed,  the  pipes  were  thoroughly  hot.  The  Garston 
trials  have  also  proved  that  the  manufacture  of  gas  of  excellent 
quality  may  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  furnaces 
that  burn  the  lime  and  heat  the  water  in  the  pipes.  The  remaining 
point  ia — Can  we  get  gas  and  heat  free  of  cost  ?     In  some  instances. 


we  can,  and,  where  the  material  is  at  hand,  we  can  get  a  profit ;  but, 
in  no  instance  need  a  loss  be  dreaded — either  a  profit,  or,  at  least,  a 
saving,  must  be  the  result.  I  quite  coincide  with  Mr.  Fish's  views, 
which  he  expressed  to  me  at  Garston,  that  Mr.  Cowan  deserves  a 
testimonial  for  what  he  has  already  done  to  lower  our  coal  bills,  and 
for  the  very  efficient  manner  in  which  he  haa  providedheat  for  horti- 
cultural  pnrposea.  Edward  Bennett. 

Rabley,  Herts. 


SOCIETIES   AND    EXHIBITIONS. 

ALEXANDRA  PARK  POTATO  SHOW. 

September  29th  and  30th. 

This  was,  in  all  respects,  a  good  exhibition.  Some  collections  of 
unusually  excellent  tubers  were  furnished  by  Messrs.  Dean,  Fenn, 
Pink,  Porter,  Donaldson,  Farquhar,  Carter  &  Co.,  Lee,  Harrison, 
and  others.  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  sent  a  collection  of  fifty  varieties,  to 
show  the  effects  of  his  ridge  system  of  culture  on  cold  wet  soils. 
In  all,  1,86.3  dishes  of  Potatoes  were  staged,  the  different  contributions 
filling  four  large  tables. 

Collections. — Nineteen  collections  of  twenty-four  varieties  were 
staged,  the  best  of  which  came  from  Mr.  R.  Dean,  of  Ealing, 
who  had  dishes  of  well-shaped  medium-sized  tubers,  of  remark- 
ably good  quality.  Among  these,  we  noted  Snowflake  Kidney  ; 
Prince  Teck,  a  very  even  white  kidney ;  Wonderful,  red  kidney ; 
Willard,  round  red;  Fenn's  Early  Market,  a  round  white  tuber, 
evidently  of  excellent  quality ;  Rector  of  Woodstock,  a  round 
white  kind,  of  fine  texture ;  Bresee's  Prolilic,  a  long  white  kidney ; 
Extra  Early  Vermont,  a  rosy  kidney  ;  Princess  Louise,  a  pebble-shaped 
tuber,  white  and  rose,  having  a  prominent  dark  pui'ple  eye ;  Vermont 
Beauty,  round  red ;  Fenn's  International  Kidney,  a  superior-looking 
white  kidney  ;  Early  Oneida,  a  round  white  variety,  mottled  with  red  ; 
Baron's  Perfection,  a  white  kidney,  flushed  with  rose ;  Salmon  Kidney, 
a  rosy-coloured  long  kidney  of  tine  quality ;  Fenn's  Onwards,  round 
white  ;  Early  Dimmick,  a  large  round  white  variety,  with  rather  deep 
eyes  ;  Lady  Abbess  (Sutton's),  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  handsome  of 
all  the  kidney  varieties  shown ;  Red  Emperor,  a  very  distinct  round  red 
tuber ;  Model,  one  of  the  finest  of  all  round  Potatoes  in  appearance ; 
Cobbler's  Lapstone,  a  well  known  and  valuable  old  variety  ;  Late  Rose  ; 
Mona's  Pride,  something  Uke  Lapstone,  and  of  excellent  quality  ;  Blan- 
chard,  a  round,  white  kind,  with  dark  purple  eyes  ;  and  Fenn's  English 
Rose,  a  distinct  pebble-shaped  rose-coloured  variety  of  fine  texture. 
This  collection  was  inferior  in  size  of  tubers  to  some  of  the  others  ;  but,  as 
regards  fineness  of  texture  and  good  quality  throughout,  a  better  was 
certairdy  never  staged.  Mr.  James  Pink  was  second  with  excellent 
dishes  of  his  early  Goodrich,  Berkshire  Kidney,  Onwards,  Wyatt's  Pro- 
lific, Snowflake,  Rector  of  Woodstock,  and  others,  being  examples  of  good 
culture.  Mr.  W.  Jacob,  Pond  Street,  Petworth,  was  third  ;  and  Messrs. 
Cox  Brothers  was  fourth,  both  exhibitors  having  collections  of  more 
than  average  merit.  In  the  class  of  twelve  dishes,  iu  which  there  were 
twenty-one  competitors,  Mr.  Robert  Fenn,  of  Woodstock,  was  first,  with 
a  dozen  really  excellent  dishes,  among  which  we  noticed  very  fine  tubers 
of  Early  White  Kidney ;  Bountiful,  a  red  kidney,  of  superior  quality  ; 
Peter  Barr,  a  useful  round  white  variety  ;  Mayor  of  Woodstock,  a  good 
second  early  white  kidney  ;  Fenn's  Early  Market,  a  round  white  tuber  of 
fine  texture,  and  with  very  shallow  eyes ;  Rector  of  Woodstock,  white  ; 
Early  Border,  an  excellent  white  variety  ;  Fenn's  Graft  Hybrid  Perfection, 
a  remarkably  handsome  white  kidney ;  W.  F.  Radcliffe,  a  white  pebble- 
shaped  variety];  Woodstock  Kidney,  a  kind  haring  oblong  white  tubers  with 
shallow  eyes;  English  Rose,  and  a  long  white  kidney,  named  the  Parish 
Clerk.  In  the  class  for  twelve  varieties,  Mr.  James  Pink,  gardener  to  Lord 
Sondes,  was  second  with  well-grown  tubers,  among  which  we  noted 
Early  Rose,  Giant  King,  Myatt's  ProUfic,  Early  Goodrich,  Rector  of 
Woodstock,  Bresee's  ProUlic,  Late  Rose,  Snowflake,  and  others.  Mr. 
Farquahar  was  third,  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Miles,  of  Wycombe  Abbey,  was 
fourth. 

For  six  tubers,  a  class  iu  which  there  were  no  fewer  than  twenty- three 
exhibitors,  Mr.  Porter,  Meldrum  Abbey,  Aberdeenshire,  was  first  with 
Porter's  Excelsior,  a  white  pebble-shaped  variety,  with  a  fine  skin  ; 
Bresee's  Prolific,  a  kind  with  a  white  waxy  skin,  and  shallow  eyes; 
Snowflake,  or  Early  King,  a  white  waxy-skinned  kidney  of  the  Lapstone 
type  ;  Porter's  Hero,  a  pebble-shaped  white  ;  Snowdrop,  a  small  white 
kidney  evidently  of  superior  quality ;  and  Blue  Prince,  a  dark  purple- 
skinned  variety,  evidently  descended  from  the  Blue  Rocks,  Farmer's 
Glory,  or  Profits,  as  they  are  variously  calledin  different  localities.  These 
six  dishes  consisted  of  small  tubers  ;  but  they  were  superior  in  point  of 
quality.  Mr.  John  Bates,  of  Kingsbury,  Aylesbury,  was  second  ; 
and  Mr.  M.  McKinlay  third,  his  Pioneer,  Red  Kidney,  and  Patter- 
sou's  White  Kidney  being  very  fine  examples  of  their  respective 
kinds.  In  the  class  for  six  kidney-shaped  varieties,  twelve  exhibitors 
competed,  the  best  of  which  again  came  from  Mr.  Porter.  In 
the  class  for  six  kidney  varieties,  three  white  and  three  red),  Mr.  J. 
Denyer,  Beckenham,  was  first  with  Early  Rose,  Snowflake,  Ashtop 
Fluke,  Salmon  Kidney,  President,  and  Baron's  Perfection.  Mr.  H. 
Woods,  Clipstone  Park,  Mansfield,  was  second  with  Red  Fluke,  Early 
Rose,  Waterloo  Kidney,  Hammersmith  Kidney,  Gloucestershire,  and 
Bountiful.  Mr.  R.  Dean  was  third  with  Fenn's  Perfection,  Woodstock 
Kidnev,  Fenn's  International  Kidney  (red),  Fenn's  Bountiful,  Salmon 
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Kidney,  and  Extra  Early  Vermont.  In  the  class  for  best  dieli  of 
of  round  Potatoes,  any  variety,  Mr.  Porter  was  first  with  nine 
splendid  tubers  of  Porter's  Excelsior,  a  fine  pebble-shaped  tuber, 
with  shallow  eyes  and  a  crackled  skin  like  that  of  the  York  Regents. 
Mr.  Potts,  gardener  to  Viscount  Gage,  Pirle  Park,  Lewis,  was  second 
with  fine  tubers  of  Bresee's  King  of  the  Earlies,  a  pebble-shaped 
white  variety.  In  the  similar  class  for  red  varieties,  Mr.  Potts  was 
first  with  Vermont  Beauty,  a  rather  deep-edged  round  tuber,  with 
a  fine  crackled  skin.  Thirty-two  exhibitors,  competed  in  this  class 
and,  in  most  cases,  the  tubers  were  large,  but  deep-eyed,  ill-shaped,  and 
of  coarse  texture.  For  any  varieties  of  white  kidney,  a  class  in  which 
there  were  thirty-two  competitors.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  Petworth,  was  first 
with  Hayes'  Superb  Kidney,  a  large  long  variety,  with  a  fine  skin.  Mr. 
Miller,  gardener,  Charlton  Down,  Margate,  was  second  with  Jackson's 
Improved,  a  long  variety,  with  a  remarkably  fine  skin. 

In  the  class  for  the  best  dish  of  coloured  kidneys,  thirty-three  exhibitors 
staged  what,  in  many  cases,  were  fair  examples,  although,  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  the  other  classes,  red  vai-ieties  seem  this  year  to  have  acquired  a 
coarser  and  more  irregular  character  than  is  the  case  with  white  kinds. 
Mr.  McKinlay,  of  Beckenham,  who  was  first,  had  very  fine  Salmon 
Kidneys,  a  smooth. skinned,  shallow-eyed  variety,  of  excellent  quality. 
The  second  and  third  prizes  were  awarded  to  some  coarse  tubers  of  Late 
Kose,  and  the  fourth  prize  was  given  to  a  dish  of  really  handsome  tubers 
of  Early  Vermont,  from  Mr.  Potts. 

In  the  gardeners  and  amateurs'  class,  for  twelve  varieties  of  Potatoes, 
twenty  exhibitors  sent  good  collections.  The  first  prize— a  silver  cup, 
offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Heading— was  awarded  to  Mr.  George 
Donaldson,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Kintore,  Keith  Hall,  Inverary,  N.B. 
In  this  collection  were  excellent  tubers  of  Scotch  Blue,  Veitch's  Improved 
Ashleaf,  a  fine  yellow  kidney ;  Early  Goodrich,  a  round  white  tuber  of 
good  quality  ;  Carter's  Main  Crop,  red  ;  Porter's  Peerless,  white  ;  York- 
shire Hero,  a  finely-shaped  kidney,  with  a  clear  yellow  skin ;  American 
Early  Eose  ;  Bresee's  Prolific,  a  round  white  variety  ;  Porter's  Excelsior, 
white  ;  \V ebb's  Imperial,  white  kidney  ;  Early  King,  a  pebble-shaped 
variety,  with  shallow  eyes  and  a  clear  skin  ;  and  a  very  handsome  dish  of 
Fenu's  Bountiful,  one  of  the  best  of  all  red  kidneys.  This  collection 
consisted  of  small  tubers,  the  quality  of  which  was  excellent.  Mr.  Geo. 
Potts  had  a  good  collection  of  larger  tubers  than  those  of  the  exhibitor 
just  named,  but  their  quaUty  was  not  so  good.  In  this  collection  we 
remarked  Mona's  Pride,  an  excellent  kidney  ;  Early  Frame,  round  ; 
Extra  Early  Vermont,  a  rosy  kidney  ;  Lambert's  Milky  White,  a  large 
shallow-eyed,  fine-looking  kidney  ;  Bresee's  King  of  the  Earlies,  a  hand- 
some white  kidney,  of  large  size,  having  a  very  fine  skin  ;  Vermont 
Beauty,  a  large  red  kidney,  with  deep  eyes  ;  Rector  of  Woodstock  ; 
Sutton's  Early  Racehorse,  kidney,  white,  and  of  good  quality;  Bresee's 
Prolific  ;  Sutton's  Hundredfold  Fluke,  a  white  kidney,  banded  with  red  ; 
Snowflake,  and  Early  Rose.  Mr.  T.  Laxton  also  staged  a  collection  of 
small  but  well  finished  tubers  in  this  class. 

For  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.'s  prizes,  offered  for  nine  American  varieties, 
seven  exhibitors  staged  very  good  collections,  among  these  Mr.  M'Kinlay, 
Beckenham,  was  first,  with  very  h.indsome  tubers  of  Early  Dimmick, 
Climax,  Snowflake,  Late  Rose,  Bresee's  Peerless,  Vermont  Beauty, 
Nonesuch,  American  Breadfruit,  and  Early  Gem.  Messrs.  Cocks 
Brothers,  nurserymen,  Monk's  Hall,  Gloucester,  were  second  with  Alpha, 
Climax,  Carter's  Breadfruit,  and  others. 

For  Messrs.  Carter's  prize  cup,  value  5  guineas,  fifteen  competed, 
among  whom  Mr.  P.  M'Kinlay  was  first,  with  twelve  good  dishes  of  the 
following  varieties,  viz.,  Prince  of  Wales's  Kidney,  a  fine  waxy-skinned 
variety ;  Lady  Webster,  American  Breadfruit,  Vermont  Beautv,  None- 
such, Beckenham  Kidney,  Early  Oneida,  Snowflake,  Model,  Yorkshire 
Hero,  and  Early  Vermont.  Mr.  Bettcridge,  of  Chipping  Norton,  was 
second,  with  twelve  fine  dishes  ;  Mr.  H.  Minchin,  nurseryman.  Hook 
Norton,  being  third.  Six  English  and  six  American  varieties  were  shown 
by  each  competitor. 

In  the  competition  for  Messrs.  Bliss  &  Co.'s  special  prizes  for  new 
American  varieties,  Mr.  R.  Dean  was  first  in  this  class  mth  three  splendid 
dishes  of  Snowflake,  one  of  the  best  of  all  white  kidney  varieties  ;  Early 
Gem,  a  smooth  salmon-skinned  variety,  and  Vermont  Beauty,  a  handsome 
round  red-skinned  kind.  Mr.  Pink,  gardener  to  Lord  Londes,  Lee's 
Court,  Feversham,  was  second  with  Snowflake,  Brownell's  Beauty,  and 
Eureka.  Mr.  C.  Ross,  gardener  to  Charles  Eyre,  Esq.,  Welford  Park, 
Newbury,  was  third  with  large  examples  of  Snowflake;  Brownell's 
Beauty,  very  highly  coloured  ;  and  large,  but  rather  coarse  tubers  of 
Eureka.     Seven  exhibitors  competed  in  this  class. 

Eight  exhibitors  staged  some  fine  tubers  in  competition  for  Mr.  John 
Coutts's  special  prizes  for  three  English  seedlings  not  in  commerce.  Mr. 
R.  Fenn  was  first  with  W.  F.  Radolyfi'e,  a  round  white  kind  ;  Woodstock 
Kidney,  and  International  Kidney,  and  Mr.  R.  Dean  was  second  with 
Dean's  First  Early  (Cook),  a  distinct  and  excellent  round  white  variety  ; 
Bedfout  Prolific,  and  International  Kidney. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects.— A  collection  of  eighteen  varieties  of 
Potatoes  was  eihil)ited  by  Mr.  W.  Amies,  28-t.  Liverpool  Road,  Islington. 
These  had  been  grown  at  Chiswick  in  soil  enriched  with  Amies'  chemical 
manure  at  the  rate  of  4  owt.  per  acre  ;  also  a  collection  of  three 
varieties  grown  at  the  Aberdeen  Park  Nursery  on  the  poorest  of  all  clay 
and  brick  soil  manured  with  the  same  fertiliser.  The  varieties  consisted 
of  Eariy  Rose,  Sutton's  Red. skin  Flour-ball,  Dovonshira  Kidney,  a 
singularly  long  and  irrcgularly-shaped  tuber  ;  White  York  Regent,  the 
best  of  all  I'ot-atoes,  new  or  old  ;  Amies'  Ashleaf,  Extra  Early  Vermont, 
Scotch  Blue,  Welbeck  Seedling,  and  others,  the  tubers  being,  in  some 
cases,  Iprgo  and  of  good  quality.  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  Covont  Garden, 
Bent  four  dishes  of  seedlings  in  excellent  condition.     Brownell's  Seedling 


No.  1  is  a  white  kidney,  something  like  Snowflake,  of  even  shape,  and 
with 'shallow  eyes;  Brownell's  Seedling  No.  2  is  a  long  red  kidney; 
Brownell's  Seedling  No.  3  is  a  white  pebble-shaped  kidney  of  good 
texture,  and  very  shallow  eyes  ;  Pringle's  Seedling  No.  10  is  a  red  kidney, 
good  in  form,  and  with  shallow  eyes  ;  like  the  other  three  dishes  in  this 
collection,  it  promises  to  be  an  improvement  on  existing  varieties. 
Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons  staged  five  dishes  of  new  American  varieties, 
among  which  were  Snowflake,  of  excellent  quality,  having  the  crackled 
skin  of  the  York  Regent,  a  sure  indication  of  its  being  good  when  cooked  ; 
Brownell's  Beauty,  a  large  red  pebble-shaped  variety ;  Eureka,  a  long 
kidney,  with  prominent  eyes  ;  Early  Vermont,  a  well-known  rosy  variety, 
and  Alpha,  a  white  pebble-shaped  tuber,  with  deeper  eyes  than  Snowflake, 
and  similar  texture.  Mr,  R.  Fenn,  of  the  Rectory,  Woodstock,  fur- 
nished twelve  dishes  of  seedlings,  three  dishes  of  which  were  of  singular 
interest,  having  been  dug  in  July,  187'1 ;  and  yet,  to  all  appearance,  they 
were  as  fresh  and  as  sound  as  when  just  raised  from  the  soil.  The  varieties 
were  Early  English  Rose  ;  Bountiful,  a  smooth  red  kidney,  excellent  in 
shape  and  quality  ;  and  Rector  of  Woodstock,  a  round  white  tuber, 
rather  small  in  size,  but  said  to  be  excellent  in  every  other  way.  Other 
varieties  staged  in  this  collection  were  George  Temple,  a  white  round 
first  early,  a  small  round  variety  for  frame  or  pot  culture,  of  exquisite 
flavour,  having  the  additional  attraction  of  possessing  very  ornate  flowers  ; 
Bob-o'-day,  a  pebble-shaped  wax-like  tuber,  of  superior  quality,  recom- 
mended only  for  garden  culture  ;  Little  Gem,  a  kidney  resembling  the 
true  early  Ashleaf,  and  said  to  be  valuable  as  an  early  crOD  in  pots ; 
Fenn's  Onward,  a  pebble-shaped  Potato,  for  summer  crops  in  gardens 
only,  and  said  to  be  most  excellent  in  flavour,  when  dug  as  required  for 
use  ;  Eliza  Mary,  a  round  white  tuber,  of  excellent  quality ;  and  Alice 
Fenn,  a  first-rate  white  kidney  for  orchard-house  culture  in  pots.  These 
seedlings  are  only  recommended  for  garden  or  pot  culture  where  a  supe- 
rior, good-flavoured  Potato  is  required.  They  are  too  small  for  general 
crop  or  field  culture.  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  staged  a  very  large  collection 
of  new  and  standard  varieties  of  Potatoes,  also  Gourds  and  Beet.  Among 
the  varieties  we  noted  Main  Crop,  a  first  rate  red  variety  of  medium  size  ; 
Hundredfold  Fluke,  a  kidney-shaped  white  tuber,  striped  with  red; 
Prince  of  Wales's  Prolific,  Bresee's  Prolific,  Patterson's  Victoria,  Early 
Vermont,  and  American  Breadfruit.  A  fine  brace  of  Cucumber  Tender 
and  True  were  staged  in  this  collection,  and  a  very  largo  Mammoth  or 
Orange  Gourd,  weighing  60  or  70  lbs.  Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons,  seed 
growers,  Leicester,  staged  a  large  and  excellent  collection  of  English  and 
American  Pota,toes.  Messrs.  J.  &  C.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  had  a  large 
and  excellent  collection  of  large  tubers,  including  many  of  the  new  and 
most  of  the  well-known  and  well-tried  varieties.  Among  these  we  noted 
excellent  samples  of  Lapstone,  Prince  of  Wales,  American  Rose,  Lee'a 
Hammersmith  Kidney  (evidently  an  excellent  variety,  similar  to  Lap- 
stone),  Sutton's  Flour-ball,  Climax,  American  Late  Rose,  Myatt's  Ash- 
leaf, Rivers's  Ash-top,  and  others.  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd's  collection,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  consisted  of  fifty  dishes,  which,  though 
grown  on  cold  undrained  clay,  were  perfectly  free  from  disease.  They 
were  grown  on  the  ridge  system,  and  produce  15  tons  to  the  acre.  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams  furnished  an  interesting  collection  of  flowering  and  fine- 
foliaged  plants.         

Physianthns  albens  (p.  288).— This  is  perfectly  hardy  against  a  wall.  1 
have  "known  one  for  many  years  on  a  house  here.  Though  never  protected,  it 
flowers  abundantlv  and  ripens  its  curious  fruit. — H.  N.  Ellacombh,  Bitton. 

The  Best  Bedding  Calceolarias.— I  find  Tellow  Gem  to  be  the  best  of  the 
deep  yellow  kinds  ftir  withstanding  unfavourable  weather,  scarcely  any  plants 
of  it  having  pone  off  this  season.  Amplexicaulis  is  the  best  sulphur-yellow. — 
W.  Whitakee,  Crevre  Uall. 

Ehynchospermum  jasminoides  hardy.— Will  you  kindly  say  if  Ibis  plant 
is  hardy  enough  to  plant  out-of-doors  in  Oxfordshire  ?—T.  P.  L.  [We  have 
noticed' this  favourite  greenhouse  climber  thrive  in  the  open  air  round  Paris  and 
also  in  Devonshire.  Probably  it  would  succeed  in  many  of  the  milder  parts  of 
the  pouth  of  England  ag.ainst  walls  and  in  free,  well-drained  soil.] 

Thrifts  and  Sea  Hollies. — I  have  strong  plants  of  Armeria  splendena  and 
Eryngium  coelesrinnm,  the  produce  of  seed  sown  in  the  open  ground  last 
April ;  will  these  stand  the  winter  unprotected,  or  would  tbey  be  better  lifted 
and  winteretl  in  a  cold  frame.— J.  B.  L.  [The  Armeria  sometimes  perishes  in 
winter  in  cold  soils,  but  the  Eryngium  is  hardy  everywhere.] 

The  Damson  Crop.— Damsons,  which  are  extensively  grown  in  Cheshire, 
are  a  heavy  crop  this  year,  chiefly  owing  to  the  absence  of  frost  during  their 
season  of  flowering.  "They  arc  being  sold  about  Crewe  at  four  shillings  per 
bushel.— W.  Whitakeb,  c'rfvit  Hall.  [Large  varieties  of  Plums  were  sold  this 
year  at  very  much  luwer.prices  in  the  London  market.] 

Knight's  Monarch  Pear. — Do  any  of  your  readers  find  that  this  Pear  drops 
prematurely  ?  Trees  of  it,  apparently  in  good  health,  hero  shed  their  fruit 
very  much  during  August  and  September— perhaps  more  this  year  than  usual, 
but'in  all  seasons.  mnrcorle«a.  Is  this  an  inherent  fault  of  this  Pear?— W, 
Bradley,  Prenton  Hall,  MauUtone. 

Early  October  Pears. — The  Pears  that  are  now  fit  for  table  use  with  us  are. 
Beurr(5  d'Amanlis,  Beurr6  Hardy,  and  Fondanto  d'Automne.  All  three  are 
really  good  bearers  and  eitroraeiy  useful,  but  for  flavour  nothing  comes  up  to 
the  last-mentioned,  which  certainly  is  the  Prince  of  autumn  Pears.— R. 
GiLDEET,  Bnr!!H(y. 

Large  Catalpas.— The  oldest  trees  of  this  kind  are  at  Sunbury,  and  Gray's 
Inn  Gardens.  They  were  very  handsome  when  last  I  paw  them.  It  is,  as 
stated  in  Tub  Gaedeit,  a  precious  tree  for  town  gardens,  flowering  in  London 
better  than  any  tree  I  know,  not  excepting  the  Horse  Chestnut.-  Air  Old 

COCENET. 

Pear-leaf  Fuugns.— Will  yon  kindly  name  the  insect  that  has  attacked  my 
Pear  leaves.  The  tree  is  very  much  affected  and  has  borne  no  fruit  this 
season.— C.  EicnAEnsoN.  PerrtlJieU.  [What  you  complain  of  is  not  the  work  of 
inserts,  but  of  a  minute  Fungiis  named  Roostelia  cancellata.  You  are  rather 
late  now  to  take  any  stcns  for  prevention  against  its  re-appearance  next  year. 
It  you  had  plucked  and  burnt  the  infected  leaves  at  an  earlier  stage  it  might 
have  done  some  good.— A.  M.] 
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"  This  is  aB  art 
Whioh  does  mend  nature  :  change  it  rather ;  but 

The  Art  itself  is  Natuee." — S 


GEAPE  GROWINa  FOR  MARKET. 
This  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  merely  a  matter  of  pecuniary 
profit,  but  the  fact  really  is  that  iu  the  neighbourhood 
of  our  large  towns  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  practical,  and 
not  a  little  scientific  knowledge  displayed  by  those  who  grow 
fruit  and  flowers  for  market.  How  is  it,  we  may  ask  again, 
that  if  we  wish  to  see  examples  of  really  profitable  and  intelli- 
gent culture  combined,  we  have  to  look  to  the  private  culti- 
vator and,  in  many  cases,  trade  cultivator — rather  than  to  our 
public  gardens  ?  Is  it  not  possible  to  so  organise  a  national 
garden  that  it  shall,  in  a  financial  sense,  be  self  supporting, 
and  a  school  of  gardening  in  the  highest  and  best  sense? 
In  this  matter  England  is  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century 
behind  most  of  the  continental  nations  and  the  United 
States,  where  the  dissemination  of  horticultural  knowledge  is 
a  matter  zealously  taken  up  by  the  respective  goverments  who 
see  no  injustice  iu  conducting  experiments  that  are  of  public 
importance,  at  the  public  expense.  Here,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  best  results  in  every  department  of  horticulture,  are 
obtained  by  private  enterprise,  and  in  many  cases  by  those  who 
are  but  too  often  looked  down  upon  as  being  only  growers  for 
market.  A  week  or  two  ago  we  directed  attention  to  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  managed  plantations  of  hardy  fruits 
near  the  metropolis,  that  of  Mr.  Dancer,  at  Ohiswick, 
and  we  now  wish  to  allude  to  one  of  the  finest  glass  shel- 
tered Vineyards  in  the  country,  viz.,  Mr.  W.  Thomson's  exten- 
sive range  of  Vineries  at  Clovenfords,  near  Galashiels, 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  banks  of  the  sparkling 
salmon-tenanted  Tweed,  and  within  rifle-shot  of  the  classical 
ground  where  the  great  "  minstrel  of  the  north "  wrote 
"  Marmion  "  and  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake."  At  the  time  of  the 
great  Edinburgh  fruit  show,  Mr.  Thomson  invited  us  to 
inspect  his  Graperies,  and  we  accepted  his  invitation,  with  the 
full  expectation  of  seeing  a  few  hundredweights  of  fine  Grapes. 
Nor  were  we  disappointed,  for  we  found  some  of  the  best  crops 
of  Grapes  we  have  ever  seen ;  and,  when  we  inform  our  readers 
that  Mr.  Thomson  grows  two  or  three  tons  annually  of  the 
finest  late  varieties,  for  the  supply  of  the  London  and  other 
markets,  it  will  serve  to  give  them  some  idea  of  the  able  and 
intelligent  culture  there  displayed.  The  three  principal 
Vineries  here  are  each  200  feet  long,  24  feet  wide,  and  about 
26  feet  in  height,  with  24-feet  spaces  between,  connected  by  a 
corridor  126  feet  long  and  2-5  feet  wide,  ventilated  according  to 
Beard's  patent,  by  which  the  lights  on  either  side  are  opened, 
or  the  top  ventilators  lifted,  throughout  their  entire  length  (200 
feet),  by  a  simple  wheel  and  pully,  combined  with  an  equally 
simple  screw  arrangement.  And,  besides  the  above,  there 
is  another  separate  Vinery  of  the  same  dimensions,  three 
Pineries  200  feet  long  and  6  feet  wide,  another  121  feet  long 
and  about  14  feet  wide,  and  a  third  200  feet  iu  length, 
together  with  several  other  plant  and  Cucumber-houses. 
Nearly  the  whole  extent  of  glass  here  is  heated  by  7,750  feet  of 
4-inch  piping,  and  the  circulating  power  for  the  great  weight 
of  water  these  contain  when  flUed,  is  supplied  by  a  couple  of 
wrought-iron  horizontal  steam  boilers,  made  to  order  from  Mr. 
Thomson's  own  designs,  the  largest  of  which  is  20  feet  in 
length,  and  nearly  entirely  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire. 
One  house  here  is  planted  entirely  with  Lady  Downes,  and  at 
the  time  of  our  visit  (September)  the  great  shapely,  large- 
berried  clusters  were  literally  as  black  as  Sloes,  and  averaging 
about  I5  lb.  each.  Mr.  Thomson  calculates  the  produce  of  this 
one  house  to  be  about  2,000  lbs.  weight  of  fruit,  or  nearly 
18  cwt.  This  weight  of  fruit  is  remarkable  ;  but  what  we  most 
admired  was  the  high  average  quality  of  the  entire  crop,  the 
first  Vine  being  a  correct  index  to  all  the  rest,  and  the  size  of 
berry  was  even  more  remarkable  than  the  size  of  the  bunch, 
although  some  of  the  clusters  would  turn  the  scale  at  3  Itss. 
Until  this  year  the  permanent  Vines  have  alternated  with 
temporary  supernumerary  ones  ;  but  these  were  removed  after 
the  last  season's  crop  of  fruit  was  cut,  and  the  splendid  wood 


and  healthy  foliage  these  permanent  canes  have  this  year  made 
auger  well  for  a  large  increase  in  the  weight  and  quality  of 
the  produce  another  season.  There  is  a  second  house  of  Lady 
Downes,  which  also  carries  a  very  fine  crop,  although  the  total 
weight  of  fruit  is  a  little  short  of  that  given  above  ;  and  a  small 
lean-to  house,  put  up  to  utilise  the  back  wall  of  the  foreman's 
cottage,  also  contains  a  considerable  number  of  good  bunches, 
the  variety  here,  also,  being  Lady  Downes.  We  next  come  to 
a  span-roof  house,  full  of  Gros  Colman  and  Black  Alicante, 
planted  alternately  on  both  sides  ;  and,  as  an  example  of  Grape- 
growing  on  an  extensive  scale  for  market,  this  house  and  the 
first  house  of  Lady  Downes  stand  unrivalled ;  nor  are  we  alone 
in  this  opinion,  for  this  much  was  unanimously  expressed  by 
some  twenty  or  thirty  noted  horticulturists,  with  whom  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  associating  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  The 
Vines  in  this  house  carry,  collectively,  1,627  clusters,  the  total 
weight  of  which  is  computed  at  3,000  lbs.,  or  something  over 
26  cwt.,  and  these  were  just  finishing  their  colour  and  bloom. 
The  Alicantes  were,  indeed,  in  many  cases,  jet  black,  with  those 
odd  green  berries  here  and  there  which  show,  to  a  practised 
eye,  that  the  Vine  is  vigorous,  and  able  to  put  the  last  touch 
of  colour  into  the  skin  of  the  fruit  it  bears.  The  length  of  rod 
in  these  houses  is  about  18  feet,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
bunches  are  borne  on  each,  so  that,  when  one  stands  at  one  side 
of  the  house  and  looks  diagonally  across  it,  the  clusters  look 
nearly  as  thick  as  pebbles  on  a  pavement.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  weight  of  fruit  borne  by  these  Vines,  their  source 
of  nutriment,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  is  merely  a  good  healthy 
border  of  fibrous  loam — genuine  loam  from  the  uplands,  fresh 
as  the  Heather  and  as  the  air  that  sweeps  over  it.  This  enables 
them  to  bear  their  loadeasily,and  make  a  luxuriant  short-jointed 
growth  as  well.  The  borders  here  are  perfectly  under  control, 
being  inside  the  house,  and  these  receive  copious  waterings  by 
means  of  a  perforated  pipe,  from  which  the  water  can  be  turned 
on  when  required,  so  that  no  labour  is  wasted  on  this  part  of 
their  culture.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that,  if  this  example  was 
followed,  and  the  hose  was  generally  substituted  for  the 
watering-pot  in  our  indoor  fruit  gardens,  we  should  hear  less 
of  Peaches  failing  to  stone  properly,  or  of  Grapes  shanking  and 
refusing  to  colour.  In  addition  to  the  Vineries  above  men- 
tioned, the  produce  of  one  house  (which  runs  at  right  angles  to 
.the  principal  range,  and  thus  acts  as  a  corridor)  had  been  cut 
at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and  a  house  of  Muscats  was  colouring 
well.  One  or  two  little  cultural  details  struck  us  here  as 
interesting.  Instead  of  evapoi-ating  pans  on  the  pipes,  common 
Sphagnum  Moss  placed  between  them  is  found  to  answer  even 
better,  by  difiusing  more  moisture  in  a  given  time,  and  it  is  easily 
kept  moist  by  damping  it  once  or  twice  a  day  with  the  hose. 
The  operation  of  thinning  the  bunches  on  the  Vines,  and  the 
berries  in  each  bunch,  is  here  brought  to  something  like 
perfection,  for  we  did  not  see  a  cluster  in  the  whole  place  that 
would  not  lie  firmly  and  shapely  on  a  plate,  nearly  as  firm, 
indeed,  as  if  modelled  in  wax  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  principal 
points  in  growing  Grapes  for  market,  as  the  bunches  not  only 
travel  better,  but  look  better,  and,  consequently  bring  a  higher 
price  than  when  weak  and  loose,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  any  fruit  which  looks  well  sells  well,  irrespective  of 
fiavour.  The  thinning  process,  we  may  mention,  is  facilitated  by 
a  pair  of  large  A-shaped  steps  fitted  at  the  foot  on  either  side, 
with  small  wooden  wheels  or  rollers  ;  and  a  tramway,  for 
these  to  travel  on  over  the  border,  is  formed  of  long  planks, 
which  allow  the  steps  to  travel  forwards  or  backwards  readily, 
and  also  prevent  any  accidents  from  slipping  laterally.  It  will 
have  been  observed  that  we  have  only  mentioned  three 
varieties  of  Grapes,  and  these  three  form  the  main  crops  grown 
here,  as  Mr.  Thomson  does  not  profess  to  grow  early  Grapes, 
but  late  kinds  of  really  first-class  quality  and  appearance. 
Some  two  or  three  of  the  houses  are  temporarily  filled  with 
vigorous  pot-Vines,  among  which  we  noted  Duchess  of 
Buccleugh,  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  Golden  Champion,  Gros 
Colman,  and  others.  Clovenfords  is  a  long  way  from  the 
Central  Avenue  of  Covent  Garden,  and  some  little  care  is 
requisite  in  packing  the  fruit  for  a  journey  of  200  or  300 
miles,  during  which  it  is  subjected  to  the  rough  hand- 
ling of  railway  porters.  The  Grapes  are  cut  from  the 
Vines,  and  packed  in  flat  baskets  or  trays  about  4  feet 
in  length  by  2  feet  6  inches  in   width,  and   somethmg  hke 
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a  foot  in  depth ;  as  we  have  before  stated,  the  bunches  are 
firm,  and  they  are  packed  closely  together,  bo  as  to  prevent 
any  shaking.  No  packing  material  is  employed  beyond  a 
shred  or  two  of  soft  tissue-paper  between  the  basket  or  tray 
and  the  fruit.  Two  of  these  trays  fit  exactly  into  a  strong 
box,  the  top  tray  resting  on  the  lower  one,  while  the  lid 
of  the  box  serves  as  a  lid  to  the  upper  tray,  and  so  packed 
they  travel  without  any  material  injury.  The  boxes  are  met 
at  the  London  terminus  by  the  salesman  to  whom  they  are  con- 
signed and  unlocked  at  once,  the  fruit  examined,  and  if  per- 
chance, as  once  happened,  the  box  has  been  upset,  the  damage 
is  at  once  reported  to  the  railway  ofiicials,  and  compensation 
recovered.  B. 


MOUNTAIN  VIOLETS. 
The  scented  favourites  of  the  streets  of  Paris  and  London, 
in  early  spring,  belong  to  a  family  of  flowers,  many  of 
which  are  Alpine,  and  some  of  which  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  ornaments  with  which  the  Alpine  turf  is 
bedecked.  The  common  Violet,  indeed,  may  almost  bo 
claimed  as  a  true  Alpine  plant  itself,  for  it  wanders  along  the 
hedge-row,  and  hill-side,  and  copses,  and  thin  woods  all  the 
way  to  Sweden.  And  it  is  only  a  mountaineer  in  constitution 
that  can,  in  spite  of  the  bitterly  cold  winds  that  every  spring 
sweep  over  the  woods  and  plains  of  Europe  and  northern 
Asia,  stain  the  dead  leaves  in  the  copse  with  purple,  and  fill 
the  air  with  perfume  before  a  green  bud  has  opened.  Among 
the  Violets,  as  among  many  other  families,  it  is  impossible  to 
divide  the  true  Alpine  species  from  those  that  haunt  the  plains, 
heaths,  woods,  copses  and  hedges,  bogs,  hills,  meadows,  and 
sandy  shores.  From  all,  the  wild  world  of  flowers  and  our 
gardens  derive  a  precious  treasure  of  beauty  and  delicate 
fragrance.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  inconspicuous  species 
without  distinct  attraction  for  the  garden,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  family  that  has  given  anything  more 
precious  to  our  gardens  than  the  numerous  races  of 
Pansies,  and  large,  showy,  as  well  as  sweet-scented 
Violets.  Ear  above  the  faint  blue  carpets  of  our  various 
scentless  wild  Violets,  in  woods  and  heaths,  and  thickets 
and  bogs,  the  miniature  Pansies  that  find  their  home 
among  our  lowland  field  weeds ;  the  larger  Panay-like  Violas 
(vars.  of  V.  lutea)  which  flower  so  richly  in  the  mountain  pas- 
tures, and  even  on  the  tops  of  the  stone  walls  in  northern 
England;  above  the  large  and  free-growing  Violets  of  the 
American  heaths  and  thickets  we  have  the  true  Alpine  Violets, 
like  the  yellow  two-flowered  Violet  (V.  biflora),  and  large  blue 
Violets  like  V.  calcarata  and  V.  cornuta.  It  would  be  diflicult 
to  exaggerate  the  beauty  of  these  Alpine  Violets.  I  have 
repeatedly,  in  very  high  spots  of  the  Alps,  in  early  summer, 
when  the  abundant  Gentians  were  in  the  glory  of  their  first 
blossom,  turned  from  them  to  admire  the  more  unspotted 
loveliness  of  the  blue  Violets.  They  grow  in  a  turf  of  high 
Alpine  plants  not  more  than  an  inch  or  so  high.  The  leaves 
do  not  show  above  this  densely-matted  Alpine  turf,  but  the 
flowers  start  up,  waving  everywhere  thousands  of  little 
banners  over  the  turf.  Violets  of  all  kinds  are  of  the  easiest 
culture  in  our  gardens  ;  even  the  highest  Alpine  kinds  tlirive 
with  little  care,  and  V.  cornuta  and  calcarata  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees  thrive  not  only  freely,  but  much  more  so  than  in  their 
native  uplands,  the  growth  of  the  foliage  and  stems  being 
much  stronger  in  our  gardens.  Some  of  the  many  varieties  of 
the  Sweet  Violet  raised  of  late  years  might  be  naturalised  with 
advantage,  being  of  stronger  growth.  They  and  the  stronger- 
growing  American  kinds  are  likely  to  prove  very  useful  in  the 
wild  garden.  Slow-growing  compact  kinds,  like  the  American 
Bird's.foot  Violet,  enjoy,  from  their  stature  and  comparative 
slowness  of  growth,  a  position  in  the  rock-garden  or  choice 
border,  in  which,  however,  they  are  of  easy  culture  in  moist 
sandy  soil.  Y_ 
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Linnm  monogynum.— A  beautiful  kind  -with  largo  puro  white  blossoms 
arraiii^ed  in  corymbs  and  blooming  in  summer.  It  has  been  well  named,  for 
tlio  stylos  cohoro  throiiKliout  almost  the  whole  of  thoir  length.  II  grows  about  a 
foot  high  m  good  light  soil,  audits  neat  and  slondor  haljit  roudcrs  it  particularly 
pleasing  and  well  adapted  for  rock-work  bordorsorpot  culture.  Itmay  readily 
be  increased  by  seed  or  division;  is  hardy  in  the  more  temperate 'parts  of 
JCngJand.  but  in  the  colder  portions  it  is  said  to  renuiro  some  protection.  A 
native  of  Now  Zealand.— T.  S. 


We  propose  publishing  in  The  Garden  an  enumeration  of  all 

the  interesting  gardens  in  each  county  in  England,  beginnicg  with 
Kent.  We  hope  also  to  give  a  concise  description  of  each — sufficient 
to  point  out  what  are  the  most  remarkable  or  instrnctivo  things  to  be 
seen.  As  the  preparation  of  such  an  account  of  Kentish  gardens  is 
one  which  we  ourselves  could  but  very  imperfectly  accomplish,  we 
shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  correspondents  who  will  aid  us  with 
information  as  to  notable  or  well-managed  gardens — no  matter  how 
small.  We  shall  meanwhile  try  to  see  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
gardens  in  this  "  garden  of  England." 

Mahechal   de    la    Cour  is  a  superb   Pear  for  the  colder 

districts.  In  Mr.  Eeynolds  Hole's  garden,  at  Caunton,  it  has  proved 
the  best  of  all  autumnal  Pears  yet  tried.  It  is  grown  against  a  wall 
in  a  cold  situation,  and  in  a  heavy  soil. 

The  graceful  Helianthus  orgyalis,  often  recommended  as  a 

hardy  herbaceous  plant,  suited  for  grouping  with  those  having  fine 
leaves,  is  now  in  blossom.  It  is  a  very  desirable  plant  for  the  wild 
garden,  being  of  a  remarkably  distinct  and  gracef  al  habit,  as  well  as 
very  hardy  and  vigorous. 

One  of  the  loveliest  of  our  autumnal   flowers  is  the  Wind 

Gentian  (Gentiana  Pneumonanthe).  We  were  pleased  to  see  it  in 
abundance  on  a  Kentish  heath,  the  other  day,  and  trust  it  may 
not  be  exterminated  by  wild  flower  competitors  at  local  shows.  It 
is  a  fine  plant  for  the  rock-garden. 

The  freshest-looking  and  gayest  hardy  flower  in  the  borders 

at  Caunton  Manor,  at  present,  is  the  dwarf  rosy  Aster,  known  as 
A.  longifolius  formosus.  It  is  about  a  foot  high,  and  bears  dense 
masses  of  rosy-lilac  flowers,  which  are  very  showy  at  a  distance. 
It  is  a  precious  addition  to  the  hardy  flowers  that  bloom  with  the 
Pampas  Grass. 

We  have  often  to  point  out  the  merits  of  new  hardy  flowers 

in  "  Notes  of  the  Week,  "  and  sometimes  we  are  apt  to  declare  them 
to  be  the  fairest  flowers  of  their  season.  This  week,  we  think  the 
palm  belongs  to  the  common  Honeysuckle,  the  late,  but  quite  fresh 
blooms  of  which  garnish  the  hedges  here  and  there.  It  should  more 
often  have  a  place  in  the  wilder  parts  of  gardens. 

■ We  have  before  now  called  attention  to  the  beauty  of  Siebold's 

Stoneorop  when  grown  as  a  vase  plant  in  the  south  of  England.  The 
peculiar  stony  hue  of  the  leaves,  and  delicate  rose  of  the  blossoms 
which  appear  in  autumn,  make  it  seem  most  happily  placed  when 
filling  a  small  classic  vase  in  an  isolated  position.  In  cold  soils,  it 
often  makes  a  short  stunted  growth  ;  but,  planted  as  above  described, 
it  grows  to  a  height  of  a  foot  or  so.  For  small  baskets  in  the  green- 
house, it  is  also  worth  attention. 

We  hear  less  now-a-days  than  of  old  of  the  degeneracy  of  our 

hardy  fruits.  The  finest  Ribston  Pippins  we  ever  saw  in  England  are 
now  selling  abundantly  in  Kent ;  they  are  much  larger  than  those 
usually  Been  in  the  London  market,  and  of  a  rich  and  high  colour,  very 
nearly  as  brilliant  as  the  Eibston  we  saw  in  EUwanger  &  Barry's 
famous  nursery  in  western  New  York.  There,  under  greater  sun. heat 
than  we  have,  but  in  rich  fertile  loam,  the  Ribston  trees  are  splendid 
with  large  brilliantly-coloured  fruit. 

■ ■  Among  the  brightest  of  all  autumnal-flowering  hardy  border 

or  rock-work  plants  must  be  classed  the  hardy  Heaths,  such  as  Erica 
herbacea,  the  white  variety  of  E.  carnea,  Calluna  vulgaris,  G.  v. 
Alportii,  and  others.  All  the  above  are  now  blooming  freely  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh ;  but  the  two  last  named  are  fresh  and 
green,  and  each  studded  with  such  a  mnltitudo  of  little  pink  bells, 
that  they  deserve  more  than  a  passiog  notice.  St.  Daboce's  Heath 
(Menziesia),  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  all  plants,  bearing  pink, 
white,  and  striped  flowers,  and  its  pure  white-flowered  congener, 
M.  polifolia  alba,  are  also  exquisitely  beautiful.  Pernettya  Candida, 
a  low-growing  white  or  purple-berried  shrub,  is  also  now  very  pretty, 
together  with  some  largo  tufts  of  Polygonum  vaccinifolium,  one  of 
the  best  of  autumn. flowering  plants  for  rock  gardens  or  rock- work. 

Mr.  John  Latimer  Clark,  writing  to   us  on  tho  4th  inst., 

says : — About  half  the  Horse  Chestnut  trees  in  the  Boulevards  of 
Paris,  and  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  are,  at  the  present  time,  iu  bright 
green  leaf,  and  covered  with  flowers,  as  if  it  were  spring  time.  On 
looking  closer  at  them,  it  is  seen  that  some  of  them  have  only  half 
the  branches  clothed  iu  flowers,  and  others  have  only  a  single  branch, 
or  a  single  spray,  the  rest  of  the  tree  being  either  entirely  leafless, 
or  clothed  witli  a  few  withered  and  shrivelled  old  leaves.  Other 
trees  growing  beside  thera  are  in  ordinary  vigorous  health.  It  is 
evident  that  tho  trees  have  suffered  a  severe  check  from  frost,  or 
other  causes,  and  have  lost  their  leaves,  and  put  forth  a  second  crop 
out  of  season  ;  while  the  healthier  trees  have  been  only  partially  or 
not  at  all  affected.  The  effect  is  very  pretty  at  this  se.ason,  bat 
must  be  very  disastrous  to  the  trees,  as  the  tender  leaves  will  be  cut 
off  by  tho  autumn  frosts,  and  tho  trees  will  lose  all  reckoning  aa 
regards  the  seasons. 
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INDOOR  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
NoTi',  when  Chrysanthemums  are  coming  into  bloom,  a  few 
words  respecting  them  may  not  be  uninteresting.  It  matters 
little  whether  the  plants  are  trained  to  a  single  stem,  formed 
into  a  bush,  or  tied  down  flat  on  trellises — a  plan  by  no  means 
to  be  recommended — the  following  general  rules  must  be 
observed  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  secured  ; — First,  there 
must  be  no  crowding  of  the  plants  together ;  on  the  contrary, 
each  plant  should  stand  clear  and  distinct,  with  the  full  light 
shining  upon  it,  and  without  the  branches  of  any  two  plants 
touching  or  shading  each  other.  To  effect  this,  the  best  plan 
is  to  plunge  the  plants,  about  half  the  depth  of  the  pots,  in 
rows  a  sufficient  distance  apart  to  admit  of  a  man  passing 
between  them  without  injury  to  them.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  they  do  not  root  through  the  pots  ;  if  they  do  so  the  check 
they  sustain  will  be  very 
injurious  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  flowers  ;  there- 
fore, to  prevent  this,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  move  the 
pots  once,  if  not  twice,  a 
week.  Secondly,  the  plants 
should  be  trained  without 
further  delay ;  that  is,  to 
each  branch  should  be 
placed  a  neat  stake  in  as 
inoonspicuons  a  position  as 
possible,  and  the  ligatures 
should  be  neat,  but  not 
tight.  Thirdly,  water  must 
bo  supplied  so  that  the 
plants  never  know  the  want 
of  it — that  is,  they  must 
never  flag — and  manure- 
water  may  be  given  twice 
a  week  without  the  slightest 
fear  of  injury.  In  hot 
weather  watering  overhead 
with  clean  water  may  be 
practised  morning  and 
evening,  taking  care  not  to 
spare  the  quantity  in  the 
evening.  Of  course,  as  the 
plants  make  vigorous 
growth  from  April  to  the 
first  week  in  July,  the 
longest  shoots  must  have 
their  points  taken  out  to 
make  them  bushy,  and,  in 
the  course  of  time,  the 
most  forward  kinds  will 
begin  to  show  their  flower- 
buds.  To  have  these  of  the 
finest  cjuality  perfect  ma- 
turation of  the  growth  is  Bnbus  i 
absolutely    necessary,   for, 

without  ripe  wood,  there  can  be  no  fine  flowers.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  hear  even  good  cultivators  exclaim, 
"  What  splendid  flowers  you  have  got  ;  my  plants  are 
rnuch  larger  than  yours,  but  the  flowers  are  compara- 
tively small."  This  arises  from  the  wood  not  having  been 
thoroughly  ripened.  All  Chrysanthemums  produce  many 
more  flower-buds  than  they  can  bring  properly  to  maturity  ; 
hence,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  number  so  as  to  con- 
centrate the  energies  of  the  plant  in  such  bloom-buds  as 
are  retained.  These,  if  very  large  blooms  are  desired,  may 
bo  two,  or  even  six,  or  more  if  the  plant  is  large,  or  for  deco- 
tive  purposes  two  or  three  buds  may  be  left  upon  each  branch. 
Select  those  most  favourably  situated  for  display,  and  then 
remove  the  others,  as  soon  as  you  can  get  at  them,  with  a 
penknife  or  a  pair  of  fine-pointed  scissors.  The  sooner  the 
buds  are  removed  after  they  are  formed,  the  finer  those 
retained  will  become.  As  the  days  shorten,  the  supply  of 
manure-water  must  be  decreased  in  strength,  if  not  in  quantity, 


and,  as  the  flowers  begin  to  show  colour,  it  should  be  with- 
drawn by  degrees  altogether.  The  best  place  for  Chrysanthe- 
mums to  show  off  their  bloom  is  in  a  free  open  greenhouse. 
The  plants  may  be  taken  indoors  upon  the  approach  of  frost ; 
but,  beyond  protecting  them  from  it,  or  cold  cutting  winds,  the 
plants  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible  throughout  their 
blooming  season.  Should  mildew,  greenfly,  or  thrips  affect 
them,  dust  with  sulphur,  or  fumigate.  In  thinning  the 
flower  buds,  discriminate  between  the  large  and  medium- 
flowered  varieties,  and  also  between  the  latter  and  the 
Pompons,  and  thin  accordingly.  Follow  these  directions, 
and  fine  flowers  must  be  the  result.  H.  Cajjnell, 


COVERING  BARE  SURFACES  IN  PLANT-STOVES. 
Genekali.y  speaking  there  are  of  necessity  unsightly  surfaces  in  all 
houses  devoted  to  the  cnlture  of  plants  in  pots  ;  the  pots  themselves 
are  an  eyesore,  and  any  arrangement  which  can  cover  up  these 
unsightly  objects  and  trans, 
form  them  into  surfaces 
pleasing  to  the  eye  is  desir- 
able. There  are  few  things 
more  harsh  and  unsightly 
(says  Mr.  Thomson,  iu  "  The 
Gardener  ")  than  a  number  of 
pots  standing  on  a  stone 
bench,  even  when  a  layer  of 
spar  or  gravel  is  placed  over 
it ;  but  so  long  as  such  a 
number  of  moveable  plants  are 
required  for  so  many  different 
purposes,  as  is  the  case  at  the 
present  time,  plants  in  pots 
are  a  necessity.  We  have  tried 
many  ways  of  hiding  such  sur. 
faces,  and  the  most  pleasing 
and  effective  method  of  accom. 
plishing  this  is  to  put  a  margin 
of  Portland  cement  about  an 
inch  deep  round  the  outer  edge 
of  the  stone  shelves,  and  fill  np 
to  the  level  of  this  margin 
with  clean. washed  gravel  that 
will  pass  through  a  i-iuch 
sieve.  In  this,  cuttings  of  the 
beautiful  Fittonia  argyronenra 
are  inserted,  about  6  or  8 
inches  apart,  all  over  the  sur. 
face— putting  a  thicker  row  at 
the  edge  next  the  passage. 
This  is  done  early  in  spring, 
and  the  cuttings  soon  root  and 
cover  up  the  whole  space  with 
the  most  luxuriant  and  beauti. 
ful  silver-veined  foliage,  which 
soon  hides  pots  of  ordinary 
dimensions,  and  forms  a 
charming  under. growth,  that 
sets  off  to  the  best  advantage 
the  plants  that  are  placed  on 
it.  A  few  cuttings  of  Panicum 
variegatum  arepnt  in  the  front 
line,  and  this  soon  hangs  down  to  the  pathway.  On  surfaces  where 
it  does  not  hide  large  pots,  it  is  still  a  great  improvement  as  a  ground, 
work  on  dead  and  often  dirty  surfaces.  Plenty  of  moisture,  and  an 
occasional  watei'ing  with  guano. water,  ensure  a  most  luxuriant  growth 
of  large  leaves.  When  it  is  necessary  to  re-arrange  the  plants  in 
pots,  the  Fittonia  may  be  moved  aside  like  a  fleece,  and  an  opening 
can  be  made  anywhere  for  a  pot.  As  a  groundwork  underneath 
Pitcher-plants,  which  require  so  much  moisture,  it  forms  a  beautiful 
arrangemeut,  which  can  be  renewed  yearly  with  very  little  trouble, 
and  is  the  means  of  saving  much  labour  in  keeping  dead  surfaces  in 
moist  warm  houses  clean  and  tidy. 


A   FRUITING    STOVE    SHRUB. 
(eubus   kos.efolius.) 
This  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  the  Moluccas,  bears  rosy  flowers  all 
through  the  winter  nierthp,  and  these  are  afterwards  succeeded  by 
globular  Kaspberry-like  edible  fruits.     It  has  been  introduced  into 
Belgian  gardens  by  M.  Louis  Van  Houtte,  and  is  faid  to  grow  freely 
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in  a  moderately  warm  stove  temperature.  Aa  will  be  seen  by  the 
annexed  engraving,  the  plant  is  not  inelegant  in  habit,  and  even  if 
its  fruit  should  not  prove  to  be  of  any  great  value,  it  is  well  worth 
growing  for  ornamental  purposes  alone.  B. 


GEEMINATIOiSr  OF  YUCCA  SEEDS. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  ilhistrate,  as  addenda  to  the  papei'S  o£ 
Mr.  Hemsley  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellacombe,  the  curious  manner 
iu  which  the  seeds  of  Yuccas  germinate.  Instead  of  throwing 
up  the  plumule  from  the  apex  of  the  seed,  and  pushing  the 
roots  downwards,  as  in  most  Dicotyledons,  Yucca  seeds,  iu 
common  with  those  of  Palms,  Olivias,  and  many  other  Mono- 
cotyleionous  plants,  throw  out  a  long  curved  neck-lilce  growth, 
the  swollen  end  of  which  contains  the  embryo  ;  and  after  the 
neck  has  attained  the  length  of  about  an  inch,  more  or  less,  the 
embryo  throws  up  a  leaf  and  pushes  down  root  fibres  nearly 
simultaneously.  Cyclamen  seeds  germinate  in  much  the  same 
■way,  and  this  is  the  only  instance  of  a  Dicotyledon  germinating 
in  this  curious  manner  that  I  can  just  now  remember  to 
have  seen.  With  respect  to  seeds  of  this  description,  the 
question  naturally  arises — why  is  the  embryo  thrown  out  of 
the  seed  before  germination  has  taken  place  ?  Naturally, 
as  we  know,  seeds  are  scattered  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil ;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  one  of  Nature's  ways  of  burying 
the  embryo,  and,  until  it  forms  roots  and  leaves,  it  is  nourished 
by  the  feeding-bottle-shaped  mass  of  cellular 
matter,  which  remains  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  We  have  instances  of  plants  which 
bury,  or  attempt  to  bury,  their  seeds,  such  as 
Trifolium  subterraneum,  all  the  Cyclamens, 
Arachis  hypoga3a,  and  others,  and  in  the 
case  of  Yuccas  and  Palms  this  power  seems 
vested  in  the  seeds  themselves,  or  rather  in 
that  portion  of  the  seed  which  represents  the 
young  plant.  It  seems  probable  to  me  that 
the  seeds  of  Yuccas  and  Palms  are  especially 
fitted  for  germination  in  dry  or  barren  soils, 
inasmuch  as  where  soft  seeds,  which  vegetate 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  would  be  dried  up, 
these  are  protected  from  drought  by  a  hard 
horny  coat,  and  have  the  power  of  throwing 
out  the  embryo  and  of  pressing  it  down  into 
the  soil,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  amply 
fed  by  the  albuminous  pabulum  stored  up 
under  the  seed  coats  until  the  roots  can  strike 
down  deep  enough  to  draw  up  food  and  mois- 
ture. The  most  singular  point  in  connection 
with  Yuccas,  however,  are  the  facts  collected  Yucca  germinating. 
hj  Professor  Riley,  of  St.  Louis,  from  which  it 
appears  that  Yuccas  are  entirely  dependent  for  fertilisation  on 
insect  agency,  the  operation  being  performed  by  alepidopterous 
insect,  to  which  Mr.  Riley  gives  the  name  of  Pronuba  yucca- 
selia.  This  little  insect  carries  pollen  and  fertilises  the  ovary, 
and,  at  tlie  same  time,  lays  its  eggs  iu  the  young  fruit.  An 
illustrated  account  of  the  fertilisation  of  the  Yucca  appeared 
in  The  G.uiden,  Vol.  III.,  p.  499.  P.  W.  B. 


Edgings  of  Lycopodium.— Nothing  is  more  objectionable  in 
cnnservatorieB  or  plant  houses,  than  bare  patches  of  earth,  such  as 
occur  when  tho  drip  from  shelves  or  staging  makes  it  a  difficult 
matter  to  keep  any  sort  of  vegetation  in  good  condition.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  have  found  the  following  simple  method  to  be 
the  best  for  keeping  that  loveliest  of  green  carpet  plants,  Lycopo- 
dium  denticulatum,  in  good  condition  for  a  lengthened  period. 
After  laying  a  good  coating  of  light  porous  soil  over  tho  bed  or 
edgings  that  it  is  intended  to  cover  I  insert  plants  of  the  Lyco- 
pod  about  1  foot  apart,  and  cover  the  space  between  them  with 
clinkers  from  the  furnaces.  The  Lycopod  quickly  covers  the  entire 
surface,  and  this  being  so  well  drained,  the  plant  flourishes  amaz- 
intrly  without  damping  off  as  it  does  if  resting  on  the  soil  itself. 
■ — J.  Guooii. 

Fanicnm  variegatnm. — This  pretty  green  and  white  leaved  trailing  stovo 
plant  looks  well  associated  with  any  of  the  dwarf  green  Solaginellaa.  When 
placed  in  Bmall  pots,  and  allowed  to  grow  and  hang  over  the  aides  of  shelves, 
stands,  or  baskets,  for  a  foot  or  IS  inches,  it  has  a  very  cfTective  appearance. 
The  points  of  the  shoots  root  freely  in  sandy  soil,  without  any  bottom-heat ; 
and  the  plants  themselvea  luxuriate  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand.— M. 
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By  THOMAS  BAINES. 
Flower  Garden. — As  long  as  frosts  keep  o£E  everything  should 
be  done  to  maintain  the  flower  garden  in  as  good  order  as  the 
advanced  season  will  permit  of.  Every  week  that  it  can  be  kept  in 
fair  condition  is  so  much  reduced  from  the  long  blank  period  that 
this  description  of  gardening  involves.  Keep  the  Grass  mown  and 
edged,  the  walks  clear  from  weeds  and  rolled,  so  as  to  present  a 
smootli,  firm  surface,  and  the  grounds  generally  clear  of  leaves,  which 
are  now  beginning  to  be  troublesome.  Herbaceous  plants  that 
require  it  should  be  tied  up  and  the  ground  hoed  and  raked  clean. 
The  present  is  a  good  time  to  note  where  any  addition  may  be 
made  with  advantage  to  autumn-flowering  subjects.  The  Pampas 
Grass,  both  male  and  female,  are  effective  plants,  backed  up  by  shrubs 
and  trees,  yet  they  are  seldom  found  growing  together — a  oircum. 
stance  greatly  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as  they  are  so  distinct 
as  to  mutually  improve  the  appearance  of  each  other.  Few 
pot.plants  are  more  desirable  than  the  common  Hydrangea  when 
grown  in  G  or  7  inch  pots.  With  a  little  heat  it  can  be  had 
in  flower  early  in  the  spring ;  and,  if  sufficient  plants  are  at  hand,  a 
succession  may  be  kept  up  through  a  good  part  of  the  summer. 
There  are  several  ways  of  preparing  Hydrangeas  for  use  in  this 
manner.  Anyone  desirous  of  thus  growing  them  can  do  so  by  at 
once  getting  a  supply  of  young  shoots  from  plants  that  are  out-ot. 
doors.  Select  such  as  are  furnished  with  flovver.buds,  taking  them 
off  at  about  four  joints  below  the  points,  and  inserting  them  singly 
in  3-inch  pots,  drained  and  fillet  with  sandy  loam  ;  plunge  them  in  a 
moderate  hot. bed  with  a  bottom. heat  of  70',  allowing  them  to  have 
a  little  air  so  as  to  keep  the  top  comparatively  cool.  Thus  situated 
they  will  root  iu  a  very  short  time,  when  the  bottom. heat  may  be 
allowed  to  gradually  subside.  Keeping  a  little  air  on  prevents  the 
buds  from  starting  at  once  into  growth,  and  thus  defeating 
the  object  in  view.  As  the  pots  become  filled  with  roots  they 
may  be  shifted  into  those  iu  which  they  are  intended  to 
flower,  and  should  be  kept  in  the  greenhouse  until  they  are 
required  to  be  placed  iu  heat  to  bring  them  into  bloom.  Those 
who  grow  Grapes  in  the  house  in  which  they  winter  a  mixed 
collection  of  greenhouse  and  bedding  plants,  must  be  careful  not  to 
injure  such  fruit  as  may  be  still  on  the  Vines  j  for  most  probably  the 
Vines  will  be  late  ones — started  with  sunheat  in  the  spring.  The 
advanced  period  of  the  season  necessitates  the  plants  being  brought 
indoors,  and  this,  with  tho  water  required  by  them  afterwards,  is 
calculated  to  produce  mould  iu  the  Grapes.  Therefore,  nntil  the 
latter  are  used,  such  plants  as  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  Primulas, 
and  bedding  plants  should,  if  possible,  be  kept  iu  pits  and  frames, 
and,  if  the  weather  is  damp,  the  Grapes  will  be  benefited  by  a  fire 
being  lit  in  the  morning  two  or  three  times  a  week,  letting  it  go 
out  sufliciently  early  for  the  pipes  to  get  cold  before  closing  up  the 
house  in  the  evening.  Unless  when  there  is  an  appearance  of 
frost  at  night,  a  little  top-air  may  be  left  on.  In  such  a  house  it  is 
not  advisable  to  attempt  to  keep  Grapes  longer  than  can  be  avoided. 

Beet. — This  should  now  be  taken  up,  the  operation  being  per. 
formed  with  care,  as  the  slightest  injury  to  the  roots  will  cause  them 
to  bleed,  after  which  the  fine  dark  colour  so  much  esteemed  is  lo.->t; 
they,  on  this  account,  .should  not  have  tho  tops  cut  off  close,  as  with 
many  vegetables  the  leaves  are  better  twisted  off  by  the  hand  ;  a  dry 
day  should  be  chosen,  and  the  roots  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground 
for  a  few  hours  before  taking  them  to  the  root-shed,  in  which  place 
they  may  be  allowed  to  remain  for  some  days,  previous  to  their 
being  placed  in  dry  ashes,  when  they  should  be  piled  up  in  layers  iu 
the  same  way  as  that  recently  recommended  for  Carrots.  The  latest 
crop  of  Carrots  will  now  be  ready  for  taking  in. 

Planting  Cabbages. — Another  batch  of  summer  Cabbages 
should  now  be  planted  ;  it  is  much  better  practice  to  plant  twice,  at 
intervals  of  about  a  month,  than  to  make  only  one  planting.  If  all 
goes  well  with  those  that  were  put  out  the  earliest,  they  will  be  con. 
siderably  in  advance  of  such  as  are  planted  now,  and  it  is  desirable 
to  try  to  have  some  ready  as  soon  as  possible  in  spring,  otherwise, 
there  will  be  a  blank  between  the  late  Greens  and  the  first  Cabbages. 
There  is,  besides,  another  contingency  to  guard  against — the  earliest- 
planted  Cabbages  take  hold  of  the  soil  and  commence  growth  whilst 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  heat  iu  the  earth,  and  also  in  the  air ;  this 
makes  them  grow  freely,  and,  in  this  state,  they  are  liable  to  suffer 
should  a  severe  winter  follow.  Tho  second  batch  put  in,  although 
they  will  bo  a  fortnight  later  in  the  spring  after  a  mild  winter,  are 
much  better  able  to  resist  the  effects  of  a  severe  winter  of  long 
duration  or  the  more  trying  vicissitudes  of  vegetable  life — alternate 
frost  and  thaw.  When  these  occur  it  frequently  happens  that  few  of 
the  first  crop  of  Cabbages  escape ;  whereas,  such  as  were  planted 
somewhat  later  suffer  comparatively  little.  At  this  time  they  should 
be  put  in  as  advised  for  tho  first  batch,  2  feet  being  left  between  the 
rowa  for  both  early  and  late  kinds,  the  former  'J  inches  apart  in  the 
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rows  the  latter  12  inchea.  A  little  soot  and  lime  mixture  should  be 
applied  to  the  roots  of  each  plant  at  the  time  of  putting  out. 
Another  batch  of  hardy  green  Lettuce  should  now  be  planted  out  in 
a  well-prepared  piece  of  ground,  that  is  also  warm  and  dry,  as  their 
successful  growth  can  scarcely  be  a  certainty  except  under  these 
conditions.  The  August-sown  Cauliflowers  will  now  bo  ready  for 
putting  into  their  winter  quarters  ;  for  those  that  are  to  come  in  the 
earliest  hand-lights  are  the  best,  as,  when  planted  under  these  iu  the 
situations  in  which  they  are  to  remain,  they  do  not  require  to  be 
moved  in  the  spring,  as  is  the  case  when  they  are  put  in  an  ordinary 
garden  frame  for  the  winter.  A  hand-glass  of  the  usual  size 
■will  accommodate  nine  plants,  five  or  six  of  which  can,  in 
the  spring,  be  removed  to  the  open  ground.  The  ground  should 
be  well  dug  and  enriched  with  manure,  after  which  the  lights 
should  be  put  down,  a  space  of  2  feet  being  left  between  them,  and 
each  light  should  be  pressed  down  upon  the  soil  so  as  to  mark  the 
position  the  plants  are  to  occupy.  The  latter  should  be  put  in  3  or  4 
inches  from  the  sides  of  the  lights,  dividing  the  space  amongst  them. 
Put  in  a  little  soot  and  lime  to  each,  as  recommended  for  the  Cabbages, 
and  dust  the  ground  over  if  it  is  infested  with  slugs.  Do  not  put 
on  the  lights  until  there  is  a  probability  of  a  sharp  frost,  as  a  certain 
amount  of  exposure  renders  the  plants  strong  and  capable  of  with- 
standing the  cold  of  the  winter.  If  there  are  no  hand-lights  avail- 
able an  ordinary  one  or  two.light  garden  frame  must  be  used.  This  will 
be  all  the  better  for  being  shallow,  as  a  deep  frame  has  a  tendency  to 
draw  the  plants  up  weakly.  If  the  ground  is  heavy,  dig  in  any 
light  material,  such  as  old  potting  soils  of  a  sandy  nature,  or  leaf 
mould,  as  the  plants  will  move  from  it  with  better  roots  iu  the  spring 
than  if  it  was  of  a  retentive  nature  ;  put  iu  soma  manure,  mixing  it 
well  with  the  soil.  The  plants  should  be  placed  6  inches  apart,  and 
the  surface  dusted  over  with  the  lime  and  soot  mixture.  A  narrow 
strip  of  ground  should  also  be  prepared  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall, 
on  which  some  Cauliflowers  and  Cos  Lettuce  may  be  pricked  out. 
The  latter  may  be  put  in  at  from  6  to  10  inches  apart,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  plants.  In  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom  they 
will  stand,  with  a  little  protection,  in  frosty  weather,  unless  the  winter 
be  exceptionally  severe.  Here,  also,  dust  well  over  with  soot  and 
lime.  A  frame  should  now  be  got  ready,  in  which  to  sow  Cog 
Lettuce  for  planting  out  in  spring ;  an  open  light  situation  ought  to  be 
selected  for  this,  raising  the  frame  at  the  back,  so  that  the  glass  may 
slope  considerably,  to  prevent  drip,  as  success  iu  keeping  these  late- 
sown  Lettuces  through  the  winter  depends  upon  the  surface  being 
quite  dry,  otherwise,  iu  severe  weather,  when  the  frame  has  to  be 
kept  closed,  sometimes  for  weeks  together,  the  plants  are  sure  to 
damp  ofi.  It  must  face  the  south,  and  be  filled  with  soil  to  within  6 
or  8  inchea  of  the  glass,  with  some  light  moderately  dry  earth  on  the 
top;  in  this  sow  the  seeds  broadcast,  sufficiently  thick  to  allow  for 
failures.  If  the  soil  is  too  dry  for  the  seeds  to  vegetate,  sprinkle  with 
water,  but  use  no  more  than  is  necessary.  The  light  should  be  put 
on  until  the  plants  are  up,  when  it  ought  to  be  drawn  off  on  fine 
days,  and  tilted  when  there  is  any  likelihood  of  rain,  so  as  to  keep 
them  dwarf  and  strong.  These  autumn-sown  frame  Lettuces  require 
a  good  deal  more  attention  than  any  others  during  the  year ;  but, 
where  a  continuous  supply  is  wanted,  they  cannot  be  dispensed  with, 
as  their  absence  would  cause  a  void  between  the  earlier  autumn. sown 
crops  that  come  iu  the  first  in  the  season  and  the  earliest  spring 
sowings. 


The  riower  Garden  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

The  season  is  now  so  far  advanced  that  a  hard  frost  may  any  night 
prove  fatal  to  many  of  the  plants  of  which  the  various  groups  in  the 
flower  garden  are  composed,  so  that  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  allow 
subjects,  which  it  may  be  intended  to  preserve,  to  remain  longer 
exposed  to  the  weather.  In  some  cases,  a  reluctance  may  be  felt  to 
disturb  the  arrangement  of  the  garden  while  its  beauty  remains  but 
little  impaired.  And  in  all  such  cases,  it  will  be  advisable  to  have  in 
readiness  some  protecting  materials,  which  could  be  readily  applied 
in  the  form  of  a  covering  to  rare  or  tender  plants,  should  the  weather 
give  any  indications  of  a  sudden  change.  As  soon  as  it  is  found  that 
such  plants  cannot,  consistently  with  their  safety,  remain  longer  in 
the  beds,  they  should  be  carefully  taken  up  and  potted  j  and 
it  is  of  importance  that  this  should  be  done  before  they  have 
been  seriously  injured  by  frost.  The  plants  should  then  be 
placed  in  some  light  glass  structure,  where  they  can  have  the 
benefit  of  a  gentle  warmth  to  start  them  into  moderate  growth, 
for,  if  they  are  merely  placed  in  a  cold  pit,  many  of  them  will  pro- 
bably succumb  to  cold  and  damp.  The  various  kinds  of  variegated 
Pelargoniums  should  be  carefully  pruned  back  and  potted  ;  and 
somewhat  small  pots  should  be  used  for  this  purpose,  whilst  the  soil 
used  should  be  light  and  moderately  rich.  Young  plants,  or  plants 
which  have  been  bedded  out  during  one  summer,  will  generally  be 
found  to  make  the  best  stock  for  bedding  out  the  following  season, 


although  older  plants  may  be  used  if  the  variety  is  scarce,  and, 
where  such  is  the  case,  cutting  back  may  be  delayed  until  spring, 
when  the 'portions  cutoff  maybe  formed  into  cuttings.  Autumn, 
struck  cuttings  of  most  of  the  green-leaved  Pelargoniums  are 
generally  preferred  to  old  plants  taken  from  the  beds  ;  but  these  may 
be  preserved,  if  found  necessary,  and  after  being  well  cut  back  may 
be  potted,  or  planted  tolerably  close  together  iu  shallow  boxes  or 
pans  of  moderately  dry  soil  ;  a  very  considerable  number  of 
plants  can  thus  be  wintered  in  a  small  space.  Cuttings  of  the 
various  kinds  of  bedding  Calceolarias  should  now  be  inserted,  and 
will  be  found  to  succeed  better  than  those  put  in  at  an  earlier 
period.  They  may  be  struck  iu  well-drained  8-inch  pots,  in 
a  compost  composed  of  finely-sifted  leaf  soil  and  sand.  The 
pots  should  then  be  placed  in  a  pit  or  frame,  which  should  for  a 
time  be  kept  close,  and  if  a  slight  bottom-heat  can  be  conveniently 
given,  it  will  be  found  advantageous.  Cuttings  of  some  of  the  hardy 
plants  commonly  used  as  edgings  to  flower  beds,  such  as  the  Cineraria 
maritima,  Santolina  incana,  Leucophyta  Brownii,  Golden  Thyme, 
&c.,  may  now  be  inserted ;  or,  a  few  plants  of  each  of  these  species 
may  be  potted  up,  and  will  f  nrnish  abundance  of  cuttings,  which  may 
be  struck  in  spring.  Wherever  it  is  intended  to  carry  out  a  system 
of  spring  bedding,  the  arrangement  of  the  garden  should  now  be 
decided  upon  without  delay  ;  and  everything,  as  far  as  possible, 
should  be  in  readiness  for  re-planting  the  beds  and  borders 
as  soon  as  their  present  occupants  have  been  removed.  It 
is  necessary  that  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  bulbs  intended 
for  this  purpose  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  possible,  as 
well  as  the  various  species  of  spring-flowering  herbaceous  plants 
used  for  spring  bedding,  such  as  the  different  species  of  the 
Aubrietia,  which  are  nearly  all  suitable  for  this  purpose  ;  the 
Arabia  alpina,  lucida,  pra3cox,  and  purpurea  ;  the  Bellis  perennis, 
or  double  Daisies  of  various  kinds,  all  of  which  are  most  effective 
as  profuse-flowering  spring  plants;  Gentianas,  Hepaticas,  Myo. 
sotis  dissitiflora  and  azorica,  double  and  single  Primroses,  Poly, 
anthuses,  Vincaa,  Violas,  bedding  Pansies,  double  and  single 
Wallflowers,  and  others.  Many  hardy  succulent  plants,  such 
as  the  Sedums,  Sempervivnms,  and  other  species,  may  also 
be  used  with  good  effect  in  spring  bedding;  and,  by  their  aid, 
the  carpet  style  of  planting  may  be  adopted  in  spring  as  well  as  iu 
summer.  In  arranging  the  spring-flowering  plants  for  the  various 
beds  in  the  flower  garden  it  will  seldom  be  advisable  to  plant  any  of 
them  with  bulbs  alone,  such  as  the  Hyacinth  and  Tulip,  as  thia  would 
necessarily  leave  the  surface  of  the  beds  destitute  of  verdure  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  season.  But  a  more  satisfactory  arrange, 
ment  may  be  made,  and  a  better  effect  produced,  by  planting  the 
bulbs  somewhat  thinly  in  most  of  the  principal  beds  at  least  ;  and, 
as  soon  as  this  has  been  done,  by  carpeting  their  surface  with  such 
plants  aa  Aubrietiaa,  Violas,  Silenes,  Sedums,  and  other  suitable 
plants,  a  finished  look  is  given  to  the  garden  which  will  continue  to 
increase  in  beauty  as  the  various  bulba  are  developed.  Proceed,  aa 
rapidly  as  circumstances  will  permit,  to  plant  shrubs  and  trees  of 
all  sorts  wherever  such  work  has  to  be  done,  and,  if  it  is  desirable  to 
transplant  or  move  large  specimens,  let  this  also  be  effected  without 
delay.  Lawns  and  Grass  belts  will  still  require  to  be  occasionally 
mowed  either  with  the  scythe  or  the  mowing  machine,  and,  together 
with  gravel  walks,  will  require  frequent  attention  as  regards  sweeping 
and  rolling — in  fact,  the  broom  or  the  sweeping  machine  will,  for 
some  time  to  come,  be  in  constant  request. — P.  Gbiete,  Culford, 
Bunj  St.  Edmunds. 

Boses, 

For  pot  Roses  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  cut  flowers  for  bouquets  and 
button-holes  a  number  of  the  best  and  most  backward  flowering 
plants  should  be  selected  and  placed  under  glass,  either  in  pits  or  in 
a  greenhouse,  so  aa  to  prolong  their  period  of  bloom  ;  many  of  them 
will  thus  flower  np  to  Christmas.  All  pot  Roses  will  require  some 
slight  protection  from  the  cold  nights  and  heavy  rains  that  may  be 
expected  at  this  season  of  the  year.  An  open  glass  shed  is  best  for 
Hybrid  Perpetual  varieties,  so  that  they  may  get  plenty  of  air  to  ripen 
their  wood  and  keep  them  more  backward  in  starting  into  growth. 
The  Tea  Roses  will  require  cold  pits,  which  can  be  covered  with  mata 
or  litter  during  sharp  frosts.  The  Roses  that  are  kept  unprotected 
should  be  plunged  in  leaves  so  as  to  keep  frost  from  their  roots.  If 
the  soil  and  roots  of  pot  Roses  are  allowed  to  freeze  an  immense 
amount  of  injury  is  occasioned  ;  oftentimes  the  shoots  break  in  a  weak 
condition,  and,  in  some  cases,  there  are  no  flowers.  Examine  all  plants 
before  placing  them  in  pits,  and  free  them  from  worms  and  insects. 
If  worms  are  present  water  with  lime  water,  and  if  they  are  touched 
with  mildew  sulphur  all  parts  that  are  affected  or  syringe  the  whole 
with  soot  water.  Those  plants  that  are  selected  for  forcing  so  as  to 
flower  in  January  and  February  should  be  watered  sparingly,  so  aa  to 
give  them  a  slight  check,  and  all  shoots  should  be  pegged  or  tied 
down  so  as  to  get  the  base  buda  to  show  np   more   prominently. 
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Place  the  plants  in  a  cold  pit,  occasionally  syringing  them  with 
water  with  which  a  little  soot  has  been  mixed.  This  will  keep  down 
mildew,  and  the  plants  will  be  ready  for  placing  in  bottom. heat  in 
November  to  start  them  gently  into  growth.  Rosea  do  not  reqaire 
hard  forcing  ;  they  should  be  pushed  on  gently  with  bottom. heat  and 
plenty  of  top  air  during  the  sunless  months.  A  span. roof  house  or 
pit  is  best  for  Roses  where  plenty  of  light  can  be  obtained  ;  and,  in 
order  that  the  plants  may  not  be  drawn  too  much,  the  house  should 
be  so  constructed  that  air  can  be  given  all  round  it  if  required.  Most 
of  the  Tea  Roses  are  the  best  for  forcing  for  very  early  work,  and  those 
I  recommend  for  button. holes  are,  of  Teas — -Safrano,  Devoniensis, 
Gonbault,  Isabella  Sprunt,  Madame  Falcot ;  Noisettes — Lamarque, 
Celine  Forestier,  and  Marc'ohal  Niel;  Hybrid  Perpetuals — Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Jules  Margottin,  S.  Reynolds  Hole,  Boule  de  Neige,  and 
Fisher  Holmes.  The  whole  of  the  above  have  very  fine  buds.  Some  of 
the  Tea  Roses  are  only  fit  for  cutting  in  the  bud,  such  as  Safrano, 
Isabella  Sprunt,  and  Madame  Falcot ;  for,  when  they  are  fully 
open,  they  are  too  loose  for  any  kind  of  furnishing.  In  cutting 
Rose  flowers,  when  the  buds  are  far  enough  advanced,  they  should 
be  placed  in  water,  a  little  of  Condy's  fluid  being  used,  the  latter 
retarding,  in  a  measure,  the  opening  of  the  blooms.  I  have  always 
found  it  an  excellent  thing  to  use  a  little  in  the  water  to  keep 
Rosea  from  opening  too  fast. — H.  G. 

Orchids. 

This  month  all  Orchids  should  be  carefully  looked  over  for  scale 
and  thrips,  which  may  be  removed  by  sponging  with  weak  tobacco- 
water  and  soft  soap  mixed  together,  and  applied  at  a  temperature  of 
85°.  It  is  also  a  good  time  to  remove  plants  that  have  completed 
growth,  and  do  not  require  such  a  warm  temperature  while  resting. 
Those  who  have  not  sufficient  accommodation  to  admit  of  transferring 
their  plants  into  other  houses  should  place  them  at  the  coolest  end  of 
the  building  in  which  they  have  been  growing,  where  the  temperature 
will  be  from  4°  to  5°  lower.  By  this  time  all  shading  ahould  be 
removed  from  the  Mexican-house  and  north  houses,  and  a  great  many 
of  the  Vandas,  Aerides,  and  Saccolabiums  will  be  growing  freely. 
'J  hese  should  have  a  day  temperature  of  from  75°  to  80°,  and  anight 
temperature  of  from  60°  to  65°.  Gattleya  Mossias  will  be  growing 
freely,  and  should  have  the  warmest  part  of  the  Cattleya-honse. 
The  Gattleya  Trianoo  section  will  now  have  completed  their 
growth  ;  these  should  have  moi-e  light  and  air,  when  they  can 
be  admitted  with  safety.  They  will  be  making  roots  freely 
from  the  young  growth,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  the  plants 
over  often  for  woodlice,  as  they  are  very  fond  of  the  roots.  Phala3. 
nopsis  requiring  potting  should  now  be  attended  to  ;  Anseotochilus, 
too,  should  be  divided  and  potted  in  Sphagnum  Moss,  silver  sand, 
and  very  small  crocks,  in  equal  parts.  Plants  of  Diaa  grandiflora 
that  have  made  growth  an  inch  long  should  be  re-potted,  or  a  portion 
of  the  old  soil  removed,  and  should  be  supplied  with  a  mixture  of 
rough  peat,  sand,  small  crocks,  and  spent  manure  from  a  Mushroom 
bed,  in  equal  portions,  and  placed  at  the  cool  end  of  the  Odonto- 
glossnm-house,  where  they  must  be  kept  moist  at  the  roots.  Coologyne 
cristata  will  advance  in  growth,  and  must  be  abundantly  supplied 
with  water,  and  with  weak  liquid  manure  once  a  week.  Odonto- 
glossum  Bluntii,  Roezlii,  vexillarium,  Hallii,  and  Oncidium  macran- 
thum  will  be  growing  freely,  and  ahould  be  freely  supplied  with 
water,  and  with  air  when  it  can  be  given  with  safety.  Great  care 
will  be  needed  in  watering  the  floors  and  benches  as  the  season 
advances.  The  Orchids  in  flower  at  the  present  time  are  Oncidium 
tigrinnm,  O.  ornithorhynchum,  0.  obryzatnm,  Odontoglossum  Bluntii, 
O.  Roezlii,  0.  Rosaii,  O.  Pescatoria,  0.  grande,  Cypripedium  insigne, 
C.  veuuatum,  and  Phalaenopsia. — E.  C. 

Indoor  Fruit  Departia3nt. 
Vines. — Grapes  which  are  hanging  ripe  must  be  examined 
frequently  after  this  time,  and  all  berries  which  show  the  slightest 
sign  of  c'ecay  taken  away.  When  not  often  attended  to,  one  diaeaaed 
berry  very  quickly  affects  those  which  may  happen  to  rest  against  it. 
Admit  abundance  of  air  from  both  back  and  front  ventilators  during 
fine  weather.  Do  not  employ  fire-heat  unless  where  abaolutely 
required,  and  then  use  it  throughout  the  day  when  the  moiature 
which  it  causes  to  rise  can  escape  readily.  Autumn.propagated 
bedding  plants,  and  other  subjects  requiring  protection  during  the 
winter,  are  often  placed  in  Vineries,  where  they  prove  a  very  fertile 
Bource  of  damp  and  decay  to  Grapes.  Every  other  spare  corner 
should  be  filled  before  Grapes  are  thus  endangered,  and  no  more 
water  must  be  used  than  is  actually  needed.  Strict  precaution 
againat  damp  may  save  many  pounds  of  fruit  hereafter.  By  and  bye, 
when  all  the  foliage  is  off  the  Vines,  their  keeping  ia  an  easy  matter. 
The  greater  part  of  the  canes  of  fruiting  pot  Vines  are  now  ripe,  and 
are  casting  their  golden-coloured  leaves.  In  this  state  they  should 
be  removed  from  the  inCnenco  of  all  artificial  heat ;  but  they  cannot 


be  safely  set  aside  now,  aa  the  soil  about  the  roots  soon  becomes 
saturated  with  wet.  A  Vinery  or  Peach-house,  from  which  the  fruit 
has  lately  been  all  gathered,  and  which  is  being  kept  cool,  is  a  good 
place  for  them  for  the  next  few  weeks.  Here  they  will  need  little  or 
no  water.  Be  careful  not  to  give  too  much  water  to  small  planting 
canes,  and  the  early  rods  which  have  shed  their  leaves  will  need  no 
water  at  all. 

Pines. — The  earliest  batch  of  Queens  must  now  be  kept  very 
quiet ;  in  fact,  all  growth  in  them  should  be  stopped  ;  water,  at  the 
most,  will  not  be  needed  oftener  than  once  in  three  or  four  weeks, 
and  the  bottom.heat  temperature  may  range  between  60^  and  65°. 
The  fresh  vigour  of  the  plants  is  well  sustained  with  this,  and  the 
air-heat  ia  not  of  ao  much  importance ;  no  calamity  will  occur  if  it 
range  between  55"  and  65",  but  at  no  time  should  the  latter  be 
exceeded  with  fire-heat,  or  hai-m  may  result.  Other  Queens,  to 
form  a  succession  to  these,  will  soon  require  to  be  subjected  to  the 
same  treatment ;  raeanvfhile,  do  not  allow  the  foliage  to  shrivel 
through  letting  them  go  to  rest  too  quickly. — J.  MuiE. 


CHURCH  DECORATION. 
CiiURCU  decoration,  ia  connection  with  the  principal  festivals, 
is  every  year  becoming  more  general,  and  the  part  taken  by 
gardeners  in  the  work  more  extended.  I  have  lately  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  a  rather  tasteful  example  of  church 
decoration  at  an  annual  harvest  festival.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  groups  of  Ferns  and  tropical  plants,  the  materials 
used  are  common  almost  everywhere,  and  consisted  mainly  of 
the  various  kinds  of  wild  fruits  and  berries,  Grapes,  cereals, 
Hops,  evergreens,  and  flowers.  Some  of  the  wreathing  and 
tracery  was  exquisitely  done  by  ladies ;  one  of  the  prettiest 
examples  was  formed  by  working  a  narrow  back-ground  with 
flat  pieces  of  Arbor-vitce,  on  which  were  arranged  the  woolly 
capsules  or  seed-vessels  of  the  common  Clematis,  intermixed 
and  blending  tastefully  with  Acorns,  Hips,  Haws,  Sloes,  Portugal 
Laurel,  and  Ivy  berries,  with  just  sufficient  bright-coloured 
flowers  to  lighten  it  up.  I  have  rarely  seen  common  plants  so 
effectively  used.  There  was  also  considerable  ingenuity  displayed 
in  selecting  the  materials  for  forming  the  letters  of  the  various 
biblical  extracts  adorning  the  walls  of  the  church.  The 
letters  of  one  of  the  most  effective  were  formed  with  the  scarlet 
berries  of  the  Crata3gus  Pyracantha,  on  a  white  ground 
wreathed  round  with  Ivy  leaves,  relieved  at  intervals  with 
clusters  of  the  almost  black  Cherry-like  fruit  of  the  common 
Laurel.  In  another  instance  the  letters  were  cut  out  of  cotton 
wool  on  a  red  ground;  others,  again,  were  formed  with  Rice 
and  various  kinds  of  grain.  In  decorating  large  buildings  the 
interior  arrangements  of  which  are  sometimes  of  a  gloomy 
character,  a  large  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  effect  of 
light  and  shade,  and  the  distance  at  which  it  is  necessary,  in 
many  instances,  to  place  the  decorations  above  the  eye.  In 
wreathing  arches,  heavier  materials  may  be  used  than  would 
be  desirable  at  a  lower  level.  A  large  Dahlia  flower  shows 
but  a  small  amount  of  colour  when  placed  at  a  distance  above 
the  line  of  sight — in  fact,  the  most  effective  flowers  I  noticed 
for  lofty  decoration  were  Sunflowers  and  the  feathery  silver 
plumes  of  the  Pampas  Grass.  Perhaps  the  font,  for  appro- 
priate and  chaste  arrangement,  was  the  most  effective  of  any- 
thing I  saw.  The  base  was  covered  with  Ivy  closely  arranged, 
in  which  were  inserted  Snowberries,  white  Roses,  and  other 
white  flowers,  contrasting  well  with  the  dark  foliage.  Masses 
of  Lycopodium  denticulatum  filled  the  niches  between  the 
supporting  pillars,  whilst  a  dense  growth  of  Sedum  carueum 
variegatum  hung  down  gracefully  from  the  top,  and  over  all 
was  a  circular  trellis  covered  with  Clematis  Flammula  and 
Stophanotis.  In  the  angles,  on  bases  of  Ivy,  were  arranged 
groups  of  choice  Ferns.  E.  Hobday. 


Physianthus  albens. — "  W.  T."  (see  p.  268)  will  not  require 
a  warm  greenhouse  in  which  to  winter  thia.  I  have  a  plant  of  it 
growing  in  a  large  pot,  which  haa  atood  in  a  houao  without  fire-heat 
for  many  years — a  house  uaed  for  pot  specimens  of  different  varieties 
of  British  Ferns,  and,  in  severe  weather,  every  pot  gets  frozen 
through.  Unfortunately,  the  flowers  of  this  plant  are  scentless;  but 
the  large  seed  vessels  are  ornamental,  and,  when  ripe,  burst  and 
expose  a  handful  of  cottony  fibre,  to  which  the  seeds  are  attached.  I 
have  not  succeeded  in  propagating  the  plant  from  cuttings;  but  the 
seeds  germinate  freely. — J.  M.,  Hauikchurch,  near  Asaminster. 
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THE  CALCEOLAEIA  DISEASE. 
The  Calceolaria  is  held  iu  such  universal  esteem  as  a  bedding 
plant,,  that  auythitig  that  may  throw  light  on  the  disease,  to 
which  it  so  frecjuently  falls  a  victim,  is  sure  to  be  of  interest  to 
a  numerous  class  of  your  readers.  There  can  be  few  gardens 
in  which  the  Calceolaria  is  not  cultivated  with  more  or  less 
success ;  and,  as  there  is  nothing  to  equal  it  in  colour  and 
general  effect,  it  is  somewhat  disappointing  to  have  to  do 
without  it  in  bedding  arrangements.  From  my  own  observa- 
tion, I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  so-called  disease  is  developed 
at  the  root,  and  is  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  an  affection  of 
the  leaf.  Nine-tenths  of  the  diseases  of  plants  arise  in  this 
way,  unsuitable  soil,  or  insufficiency  of  moisture,  throwing  the 
roots  into  an  unhealthy  state,  which  soon  becomes  apparent  in 
the  weakness  and  derangement  of 
the  entire  plane.  Wherever  I  have 
seen  curl,  or  other  symptoms  of 
disease,  in  the  leaves  and  stems  of 
Calceolarias,  I  have  always  been  able 
to  trace  it  home  to  the  soil  in  which 
they  had  been  growing.  Few  culti- 
vators pot  their  Calceolarias,  and, 
to  ensure  their  lifting  with  good 
balls  at  bedding  time,  it  is  the  usual 
practice  to  prick  them  out  in  soils 
containing  a  good  deal  of  undecom- 
posed  vegetable  matter.  This,  as  is 
well  known,  readily  generates  Fun- 
gus, and  it  is  to  this  insidious  and 
almost  imperceptible  enemy  that 
many  of  the  apparent  diseases  of 
plants  are  to  be  attributed.  The 
Calceolaria  has  very  peculiar  hirsute- 
looking  roots,  to  which  the  web-like 
threads  of  the  mycelium  readily 
attach  themselves,  and  at  once  para- 
lyse the  growth  of  the  plants.  I 
had  convincing  proofs  of  this  last 
spring,  as  most  of  our  plants  were 
unfortunately  pricked  out  in  a  mix- 
ture consisting  principally  of  Mush- 
room dung  and  leaf-soil.  Although 
healthy  and  vigorous  when  taken 
from  the  cutting  frames,  they  had 
not  been  long  in  the  mixture  men- 
tioned before  they  began  to  show 
signs  that  something  had  gone 
wrong  with  them.  The  leaves,  that 
were  previously  perfectly  flat,  began 
to  twist  and  curl  in  a  very  peculiar 
manner,  and  large  whitish-looking 
blotches  became  apparent,  and  soon 
extended  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
their  surface.  This  might  readily 
have  been  mistaken  for  mildew,  but, 
on  examining  the  soil,  I  found  the 
whole  of  it  permeated  by  Fungus 
that  had  been  introduced  in  the 
leafy  soil,  and  this  had  fastened  itself  thickly  on  most  of  the 
roots,  and  was  evidently  the  cause  of  the  mischief.  Others 
growing  by  the  side  of  these,  but  fortunately  planted  in 
loamy  soil,  were  quite  free  from  the  attacks  of  the  disease,  and 
to  these  we  have  had  to  look  principally  to  fill  our  beds.  Now 
that  the  season  has  arrived  for  putting  in  cuttings  of  the 
Calceolaria,  I  would  advise  all  who  wish  their  plants  to 
be  free  from  disease  to  avoid  the  use  of  undccomposed 
vegetable  matter.  The  best  place  in  which  to  strike  and 
vrinter  Calceolarias  is  a  moderately  deep  brick  pit,  without  any 
artificial  heat  whatever.  If  most  of  it  is  below  the  natural 
surface  so  much  the  better,  as  tending  to  keep  the  interior  in 
a  moi-e  uniform  state,  both  as  regards  temperature  and  mois- 
ture, both  of  which  are  of  some  importance.  In  making  up 
the  frame  or  pit  previous  to  inserting  the  cuttings,  the  bottom 
should  be  filled  in  with  rough  material,  over  which  some  good 


pulverised  loam  should  be  placed,  with  a  dash  of  sand  on  the 
top,  in  which  the  cuttings  should  be  inserted.  These  should 
be  planted  in  rows  about  3  inches  apart,  and  the,  cuttings  may 
then  stand  2  inches  or  so  apart  in  the  rows,  except  space  is 
plentiful,  when  they  may,  with  advantage,  have  more.  After 
the  cuttings  are  in,  the  lights  should  be  kept  closed  till  they 
have  rooted,  unless  any  are  seen  to  be  damping,  when  air 
should  be  admitted.  Should  the  weather  be  bright  and  dry 
for  the  first  week  or  two  after  inserting  the  cuttings,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  give  them  a  slight  sprinkling  to  keep  them 
from  flagging,  which  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  do.  Almost 
every  Calceolaria  grower  has  his  own  special  favourite,  but, 
where  height  and  compactness  are  not  so  much  a  consideration 
as  freedom  and  continuity  of  bloom,  the  beautiful  soft  lemon- 
coloured  amplexicaulis  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  For 
compactness  of  growth  and  freedom  of  bloom,  the  old  rugosa 
and  Kayii  ai'e  still  two  of  the  Ijest  orange-coloured  varieties, 
whilst  aurantiaca  floribunda  is  a 
good  dwarf  sturdy  kind  that  has 
many  admirers.  J.  SuEprAiiD. 


The  Giant  Iris  (I.  gigantea). 


THE  GIANT  IRIS. 
This  variety,  which  has  been  named 
I.  gigantea,  appears  to  be  quite 
new.  In  addition  to  its  unusual 
proportions,  its  flowers,  though  in- 
odorous, are  large  in  size,  and  very 
beautiful.  Planted  in  damp,  some- 
what stiff,  soil,  on  the  margin  of 
water,  it  attains  comparatively  a 
colossal  size,  and  it  is  possible  that 
it  might  be  treated  wholly  as  an 
aquatic,  and  used  in  the  embellish- 
ment of  ornamental  water — in  fact, 
it  is  almost  certain  that  it  would 
thrive  under  these  conditions.  This 
giant  species,  in  all  probability,  came 
originally  from  central  Asia  ;  but  it 
was  received  by  M.  Oudin,  a  horti- 
culturist at  Lisieux,  from  Vienna, 
some  years  ago,  under  the  name  of 
the  Pomeranian  Iris.  Judging  from 
its  hardiness,  it  must  come  from  a 
cold  country,  as  the  severest  winters 
do  not  injure  it  in  the  least.  It 
succeeds  in  all  kinds  of  soil,  but 
thrives  best,  as  has  been  stated,  in 
damp,  somewhat  stiff  loam.  As  re- 
gards propagation  it  is  effected  by 
division  of  the  rhizomes,  the  growing 
points  being  best  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  In  order  to  induce  the 
formation  of  buds  on  old  rhizomes, 
which  are  nearly  always  without 
them,  instead  of  dividing  thcni 
entirely,  cut  them  about  three  parts 
through  with  a  spade  or  other  imple- 
ment, when  adventitious  buds  will 
bo  produced  on  the  cut  portions, 
which  will  then  be  quite  as  useful 
for  purposes  of  propagation  as  the  growing  points.  I.  gigantea 
often  attains  a  height  of  nearly  5  feet,  the  flower-stems  being 
strong  and  upright.  The  external  divisions  of  the  flowers  are 
yellowish-brown  in  colour,  striped  at  the  base,  the  internal 
divisions  being  white.  The  leaves  are  straight  and  thick,  and 
are  produced  in  fan-like  masses. — "  Revue  Horticole." 


TROPyEOLUMS  OR  INDIAN  CRESSES. 
Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Spaniards  discovered  the 
Greater  Indian  Cress  in  Peru,  and  gave  to  Tropieolum  pere- 
grinum  (the  Canary  Creeper),  which  they  found  growing  in  the 
gardens  of  Lima,  the  name  of  "  Paxaritos  amarillos "  (Yellow 
birds).  Tropseolum  majus  passed  from  Spain  to  the  garden  of 
Henry  IV.,  at  Paris,  and  ti.ence  to  that  of  our  old  herbalist 
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Gerarde,  who,  observing  its  acrid,  puugenfc,  anti- scorbutic 
properties,  named  it  Indian  Cress,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
CruciferEB.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Tropseolums  are  the  only 
plants  not  belonging  to  the  order  Oruciferce  on  which  the  larvw 
of  the  Cabbage  butterfly  will  feed.  Linna3us  could  not  allow 
so  misleading  a  name  as  Nasturtium  or  Cress  to  be  perpetuated, 
and  the  peaked  feathery  flowers  and  orbicular  peltate  leaves 
suggested  to  him  the  helm  and  targe  piled  up  as  a  trophy  of 
some  ancient  battle  field  ;  hence,  the  name  Tropasolum.  The 
Canary  Creeper  was  not  introduced  into  England  until  near 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  only  became  popular  com- 
paratively recently.  In  1755  Professor  Martyn,  of  Cambridge, 
writes  : — "The  greater  species  (T.  majns)  is  most  common  in 
gardens,  and  is  known  by  the  leaves  being  divided  at  the  edge 
into  five  lobes,  and  being  peltate  or  having  the  petiole  fastened 
to  the  middle  of  the  leaf's  surface  ;  the  petals  are  blunt  at  the 
end  in  this,  whereas,  iu  the  smaller  sort,  tliey  are  sharp 
pointed.  The  corollas  of  both  are  large,  and  of  a  fine 
orange  colour."  Floriculture  had  not  then  varied  them 
from  pale  buff  to  the  darkest  chestnut,  nor  obliterated 
the  lobing  of  the  leaf  iu  the  mature  condition.  The 
general  structure  of  the  variegated  variety,  Minnie  Warren, 
virhich  is  largely  used  as  a  border  plant  at  Heckfield,  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  large  dark-flowered  kinds,  but  the 
anterior  petals  are  more  reduced.  A  new  variety,  T.  Mjlesi- 
anum,  raised  by  Mr.  Miles,  at  Cressinghara,  is,  in  many 
respects,  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  a  remarkably 
strong  grower  and  free  bloomer,  continuing  in  flower  right 
into  the  winter,  long  after  other  sorts  have  gone  out  of  flower. 
It  grows  equally  well  on  the  ground  or  on  trellis-work.  The 
leaves  are  not  large,  but  have  a  blue-grey  "  bloom,"  reminding 
one  of  the  Sea  Hollies.  They  are  distinctly  five-lobed,  three 
of  the  lobes,  however,  being  more  prominent  than  the  others, 
as  in  the  rudimentary  stage  of  the  common  forms.  The  flower- 
stalk,  calyx,  and  spur  are  of  a  delicate  rosy-red,  while  the 
corolla,  which  is  nearly  I5  inches  across,  is  a  rich  scarlet  or 
orange-red ;  but  its  chief  beauty  lies  in  its  fine  form,  all  the 
petals,  as  if  to  bear  witness  to  Goethe's  law  of  serial  homology, 
having  three  distinct  lobes.  One  cannot  consider  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  flower  of  this  species  without  feeling  convinced 
that  it  is  specially  adapted  to  attract  insects,  so  as  to  secure  its 
cross-fertilisation,  which,  if,  as  I  believe,  it  is  protandrous, 
must  be  absolutely  necessary  for  seed  production.  The 
mode  of  the  formation  of  the  pollen  in  Tropajolum  minus 
is  well  worthy  of  microscopical  study,  and  the  manner 
in  which  this  species  and  the  Canary  Creeper  (T.  pere- 
grinum  or  aduncum)  climb  by  twining  their  leai-stalks, 
as  does  also  the  Clematis,  is  also  noteworthy  ;  but  the 
pretty  yellow  Canary  Flower  has  other  points  of  interest.  Its 
leaf  is  five-lobed,  the  centre  lobe  being  again  divided  into 
three,  and  the  two  lower  side-lobes  into  two  lobules.  The 
spur  is  short,  and  its  ixeotar,  which  exudes  from  its  whole 
length,  is  preserved  by  its  being  bent  back  upon  itself,  while 
the  blade  of  the  sepal  forms  a  rigid  back-rest  for  the  fringed 
yellow  petals,  the  claws  of  which  arc  marked  with  red  dots 
and  lines  to  guide  the  insect  to  the  honey-store.  The  three 
anterior  petals  are  reduced  to  mere  hairy  yellow  filaments, 
while  in  T.  pentapbyllum  they  are  altogether  absent.  But 
this  Canary  Creeper  can  obtain  all  its  nourishment  from  the 
air,  for,  when  full-grown,  it  will  often  sever  itself  from  all 
connection  with  the  earth,  and  become  a  true  epiphyte,  like 
many  of  the  Orchids.  Besides  the  four  Tropaaolums  already 
mentioned,  a  hardy  species,  T.  polyphyllum,  is  now  in  culti- 
vation, which  is  said  to  come  fi'om  the  Caucasus.  It  has  long 
tresses  of  yellow  flowers,  and  blossoms  iu  June.  This  species, 
T.  tuberosum,  and  T.  edule  have  tubercular  roots,  the  two 
latter  being  eaten  in  South  America.  The  hardy  Tropreolums 
will  grow  in  nearly  any  soil  or  situation,  but,  like  the  more 
tender  sort.'i,  do  better  in  a  sandy  loam  with  plenty  of  sun. 
The  best  sorts  for  pot  culture  are,  T.  .larratti,  T.  tricolorum, 
and  T.  azureum.  They  should  be  potted  in  autumn,  with 
ample  drainage,  and  some  leaf  mould  mixed  with  sandy  loam. 
The  scarlet,  yeUow,  and  black  flowers  of  T.  Jarratti  make  a 
house  look  bright  and  cheerful,  and  the  blue  exception,  T. 
azureum,  in  an  order  of  i-ed  and  yellow  flowers,  is  a  curiosity 
alike  to  the  cultivator  and  the  botanist.  G.  S.  Boulgek. 

Crcssinghain. 


A  PEW  MORE  NOTES  ON  YUCCAS. 

Dr.  Exgelm.vnn  has  published  a  second  seriea  of  notes  on  this  genus 
in  a  recent  number  of  "  The  Transactions  ot  the  Academy  of  Science 
of  St.  Louis,"  from  which  I  extract  all  that  there  is  of  horticultural 
interest.  Y.  aloifolia  forms  almost  impenetrable  thickets  on  the 
coast  of  Florida,  in  which  bears  have  their  passages,  and  no  doubt 
their  lairs  ;  they  are  very  fond  of  the  fruit.  Y.  Treouliana  is 
synonymous  witli  Hooker's  Y.  canaliculata ;  but  I  can  scarcely  accept 
this  view.  Y.  aspera,  Kegel,  "  Gartenflora,"  is  supposed,  from  a 
cultivated  specimen  seen,  to  be  the  same.  Y.  constricta,  of  Buckley, 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  Y.  angustifolia  var.  elata,  and  Y.  albo-spioa, 
ot  gardens,  the  var.  mollis  of  the  same  species.  Respecting 
Y.  filamentosa,  numerous  specimens  from  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Alabama,  prove  that  the  varieties  are  difficult  to  keep  apart. 
Dr.  Eugelmann  thinks  it  best  to  distinguish  them  simply  as  var. 
angusta,  lata,  &c.,  according  to  the  breadth  of  the  leaves.  Y.  fila- 
mentosa seems  confined  to  the  low  country  of  the  south-eastern  States, 
and  not  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  more  than  perhaps  100  miles  ; 
while  Y.  gloriosa  and  aloifolia  appear  to  be  strictly  sea-side  plants. 
The  following  are  the  species  distinguished  by  Engelmann,  with  their 
geographical  distribution  : 


1.  Y.  aloifolia,  Lin.,   south-east    and 

south. 

2.  y.  Yucatana,  Eng.,  south. 

3.  Y.  fjuatemalensia,  IBaker,  south. 

4.  Y.  Treculiana,  Carr.,  south-west. 

5.  Y.  baccata,  Torr.,  south-west. 

6.  Y.  Schottii,  Bug.,  south-west. 


7.  Y.  brevifoUa,  Eug.,  south-wesb. 

8.  y.  gloriosa,  Lin.,  south-east. 

9.  Y.  rupicola,  Scheele,  south-west. 
10.  y.  angustifolia,  Pursh,  west  and 

south-west, 
n.  Y.  filamentosa,  Lin.,  south-east, 
12.  y.  Whipple!,  Torr.,  south-west. 

W.  B.  H. 


STEVIAS. 
There  are  no  plants  more  universal  in  their  antumnal-blooming 
character  than  the  members  of  the  genus  Stevia,  and  yet  one  may 
make  the  round  ot  fifty  gardens,  and  not  find  a  single  representative 
out  ot  its  forty  odd  .species  in  cultivation.  It  would  not  mend 
matters  much  (says  Mr.  Niven,  iu  the  "Florist")  were  I  to  enter 
into  a  speculative  enquiry  why  this  should  be  the  case ;  ra.ther  let  ma 
endeavour  to  point  out  wherein  their  value  chiefly  consists,  enumerate 
a  few  ot  the  obtainable  species,  and  show  how  they  may  readily  be 
cultivated.  Possibly  in  considering  the  latter  portion  of  the  subject 
we  may  find  out  a  reason  for  their  scarcity.  The  genus  Stevia  is  an 
old  one  ot  Cavanilles,  nearly  all  of  whose  representatives  are  natives 
ot  Mexico,  where  they  enjoy  a  wide  distribution,  and  are  generally 
met  with  growing  at  considerable  altitudes,  though,  ot  course,  far 
below  the  line  ot  strictly  Alpine  vegetation.  It  belongs  to  the  large 
natural  order  Composita3,  amongst  whose  12,000  species  it  is  referred 
to  the  section  Eupatoriea),  and  in  popular  parlance  may  be  said  to  be 
a  first  cousin  to  the  Ageratums.  They  divide  themselves  into  two 
seotionB — the  one  consists  of  true  herbaceous  plants  that  die  down 
annually  to  a  remarkably  short  underground  root-stock;  the  other 
of  shrubby  evergreen  plants,  much  less  hardy,  and  liable  to  perish 
with  a  few  degrees  of  frost.  Ot  the  latter  section  I  believe  we  have 
only  two  species  in  cultivation.  In  the  former,  or  herbaceous  group, 
there  is  so  much  similarity  iu  growth  and  general  character,  that  it 
will  be  better  to  preface  its  consideration  in  detail  by  a  few  general 
remarks  that  will  be  applicable  to  all,  supplementing  the  same  with  a 
few  distinctive  characteristics  by  which  the  species  may  be  identified. 
I  havo  already  said  thoy  have  a  remarkably  short  underground  root- 
stock  ;  from  the  lower  portion  ot  this  proceeds  a  dense,  tufty  mass  ot 
hard,  almost  woody,  deep-striking  roots,  and  from  the  upper  part  is 
developed  a  number  of  stems,  rising  to  a  height  varying  from  1^ 
to  2  feet,  well  furnished  with  small  linear  or  ovate  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  small,  consisting  of  about  a  dozen  florets,  surrounded 
with  a  green  involucre  ;  an  important  specific  variation  arises  from 
the  dense  or  lax  arrangment  ot  these  flowers,  but,  under  whichever 
arrangement  they  may  occur,  thoy  are  produced  in  such  abundance 
that  they  give  the  plants  a  striking  and  graceful  appearance,  all  the 
more  cScctive  seeing  that  their  blooming  period  extends  from  August 
to  tho  end  of  October,  and  oven  into  the  dull  mouth  of  November, 
always  provided,  ot  course,  that  a  severe  autumnal  frost  does  not 
mar  their  beauty. 

S.  Eupatoria  has  densely-massed  heads  of  pink  flowers  ;  the  stems 
thus  terminated  are  also  slightly  pink  and  furnished  with  short 
hairs  ;  the  leaves  short  and  obovato ;  the  whole  plant  of  somewhat 
rigid  growth  ;  it  flowers  in  August.  S.  glandulifera  produces  scat- 
tered leafy  corymbs  ot  bright  deep  rosy  flowers;  the  stems  are  not 
nearly  so  foliaceous  as  in  the  former  species,  and,  when  growing 
vigorously,  the  plant  attains  a  height  of  2  feet  or  more  ;  the  leaves 
are  almost  ovate.  S.  iva)folia  has  light  green,  narrow,  almost 
spathnlate  loaves  ;  each  stem  is  terminated  with  a  dense  compact 
head  of  white  flowers ;  these  are  produced  iu  the  early  part  of 
August,  and  are  succeeded  afterwards  by  secondary  growths  from 
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the  original  stem,  somewhat  smaller,  but  similar  in  character.  These 
are  exceedingly  useful  as  cut  flowers  in  the  month  of  October.  S. 
laxiflora,  as  the  specific  name  very  properly  indicates,  has  flowers 
which  are  widely  distributed  over  branching  foliaceous  stems ; 
they  are  of  a  purplish  colour,  but,  as  raised  from  seed,  are  liable  to 
assume  a  light  lavender  tint ;  their  scattered  arrangement  renders 
them  less  valuable  for  bouquets,  but  :n  ordinary  growth  in  the  garden 
they  are  even  more  effective.  This  plant  has  a  vigorous  growth,  attain, 
ing  a  height  of  nearly  3  feet,  and  blooms  in  September  and  October. 
S.  monardrefolia  is  perhaps  the  strongest  grower  of  all  the  Stevias;  the 
leaves  are  broadly  cuneate,  the  stem  branching  at  one  half  their 
height  into  widely. spread  leafy  panicles  j  the  flowers  rosy-tinted  and 
produced  freely.  It  forms  a  handsome  border  plant,  flowering  in 
September  and  October.  S.  ovata  has  the  stems  numerous,  the  leaves 
broadly  ovate,  the  flowers  very  lax  in  their  arrangement — in  tiny 
groups,  nestling  amidst  deep  green  leaves,  reminding  one  of  some 
of  the  Galinms  in  appearance.  It  grows  from  2  to  3  feet  high, 
and  flowers  freely  throngh  September  and  October.  S.  serrata  is  of 
rigid  growth,  the  stems  clotlied  with  narrow  distinctly  serrated 
leaves,  branching  tovrarda  the  top,  and  terminated  by  dense  tufts 
of  flesh  coloured  flowers.  The  flowering  branches  are  from  15  to 
IS  inches  in  height.  S.  trachelioides  is  the  loveliest  of  the  whole 
herbaceous  section.  It  is  of  slender  growth,  the  flowering  stems  very 
laxly  disposed,  and  few  in  number;  the  flowers  are  a  bright  crimson, 
Buflicieutly  dense  in  their  arrangement  to  make  them  attractive  ;  the 
stems  are  purplish,  and  the  leaves  scattered  and  ovate.  It  flowers 
in  October,  so  late  that  it  rarely  ripens  seed  in  this  country.  The 
above  species  are  selected  from  amongst  those  in  cultivation  as 
possessing  well-defined  specific  characters.  There  are  several  other 
species,  but  so  closely  do  they  approximate  to  some  of  those 
mentioned,  that  to  quote  them  would  be  to  the  ordinary  cultivator 
but  a  mere  repetition  of  names. 

In  the  shrubby  section,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  we  have  but  two 
species  in  cultivation  at  the  present  time,  viz.,  S.  salicifolia  and  S. 
Lundiana,  the  latter  sometimes  called  S.  Lindleyana;  possibly  both 
may  be  more  correctly  referred  as  mere  varieties  to  the  old  species 
S.  viscosa,  as  one  important  feature  in  this  plant  is  that  the  long, 
narrow  leaves  are  covered  with  a  viscid  excretion.  Its  habit  is  dis- 
tinctly woody  and  elegantly  branching,  and  it  grows  to  a  height 
.varying  from  IJ  to  2  feet,  under  ordinary  culture,  but,  no  doubt, 
if  planted  out  in  a  conservatory  border  it  would  assume  the  character 
of  a  good-sized  shrub.  Although  not  hardy,  it  has  a  value  as  a 
pot  plant  for  winter-blooming  that  would  be  more  fully  appreciated 
were  it  more  widely  known.  When  struck  from  cuttings  in  spring, 
and  flowered  in  32. sized  pots,  under  the  influence  of  the  check  from 
the  small  size  of  the  pots,  it  produces  freely  its  dense  corymbs  of 
white  flowers,  tinged  with  lilac,  in  September  and  October,  and  will 
extend  its  floriferous  period  in  a  moderately  dry  atmosphere  into 
November  and  December,  but  so  densely  are  the  flowers  arranged, 
that,  failing  the  important  condition  of  dryness,  they  are  liable 
to  be  invaded  and  destroyed  by  damp,  which  is  the  great 
enemy  wo  have  to  contend  with  in  our  greenhouses  in  November 
and  December.  S.  salicifolia  has  a  somewhat  similar  aspect, 
is  more  vigorous  in  growth,  blooms  earlier,  and  is  less  dense 
in  the  arrangement  of  its  pink-coloured  flowers  ;  moreover  it  is  not 
so  woody,  and  hence  not  so  well  adapted  for  winter  purposes.  I 
have  not  met  with  it  recently  in  cultivation,  but  have  no  doubt  it 
may  yet  be  found  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  horticultural 
world.  Neither  of  these  species  ripens  seeds  in  this  country,  hence 
they  must  be  increased  by  cuttings ;  and  a  few  reserve  plants  in 
small  pots  that  may  be  placed  on  a  greenhouse  shelf  are  necessary, 
in  order  to  retain  the  plant  in  cultivation  by  the  spring-cutting 
process  to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 

As  regards  culture,  the  herbaceous  section  of  the  Stevias  will 
thrive  in  almost  any  soil.  Our  heavy  clay  here  appears  to  suit  them 
quite  as  well  as  the  light  gravellj'  soil  at  Kew — in  fact,  rather  better 
— always  provided  ono  precaution  be  taken,  and  on  this  very  precaution 
appears  to  hinge  the  question  whether  the  Stevias  may  be  considered 
tender  or  hardy.  Under  any  circumstances,  whether  in  light  or 
heavy  soil,  if  the  frost  gets  to  the  crown  of  the  root,  the  plant  is  sure 
to  perish,  but  if,  on  planting  out,  the  crown  is  buried,  eay  4  inches 
below  the  surface — even  at  the  expense  of  burying  a  portion  of  the 
then  existing  stems — not  placed  level  with  it,  as  is  too  often  done, 
that  plant  will  stand  for  years,  and  what  is  more,  improve  every  year, 
both  in  the  number  of  its  flowering  branches  and  the  vigour  of  its 
growth.  When  thus  planted,  it  is  a  thoroughly  good  perennial,  and 
coming  natm-ally  into  blossom  so  late  in  the  season,  and  retaining  the 
full  vigour  of  the  plant's  development  to  the  last,  it  has  a  high 
value  as  a  border  plant.  I  believe  that  a  supposed  tenderness — 
which,  under  the  conditions  I  have  indicated,  becomes  completely 
neutralised — has  militated  against  the  more  general  cultivation  of 
this  group  of  plants.    The  shrubby  section  may  bo  readily  increased 


by  cuttings,  which  root  freely  in  a  gentle  hot-bed  in  spring ;  but  the 
herbaceous  section,  according  to  my  experience,  does  not  root  so 
freely  from  cuttings.  As  a  rule,  however,  they  seed  pretty  freely, 
and  in  this  natural  mode  of  reproduction  they  appear  to  retain  to  a 
very  great  extent  their  true  specific  character. 


Winter  Protection  of  Yuccas. — As  the  winter  is  rapidly 
approaching,  I  should  be  glad  if  anyone  would  give  me  a  receipt  for 
preserving  the  beauty  of  my  Yuccas  until  the  spring.  Though  but 
few  die,  each  winter  leaves  them  with  many  dead  leaves,  and  a 
general  shabby  appearance.  Their  chief  enemies  seem  to  be 
wet,  dead  leaves — which  rot  in  the  heart — with  snails  and  earwigs, 
which  feed  on  them.  Though  I  have  several  varieties,  Y.  recurva  is 
the  one  in  which  I  am  most  interested.  It  forms  a  showy  centre  to 
many  of  my  flower  beds.  Cold  does  not  seem  to  injure  it  in  the 
slightest  degree. — J.  H.  W.  T.,  Belmont,  Carloio. 

Acer  Negundo  vai'iegatum  Intermixed  with  Clematises. 
— When  at  Campsey  Ash  a  short  time  ago  I  was  struck  with  the  effect 
of  Clematis  Jackmani  rambling  amongst  plants  of  this  Acer.  The 
delicate  variegation  of  the  latter  associates  charmingly  with  the  rich 
colour  of  the  Clematis,  and  when  seen  from  a  distance  a  more  beautiful 
combination  cannot  be  imagined.  Large  beds  planted  thinly  with  the 
Acer,  and  a  few  plants  of  this  Clematis,  or  the  variety  known  as  rubra 
violacea  would  have  a  fine  effect,  and  as  the  Clematis  does  not  last  in 
bloom  the  whole  season,  the  Acer  would  continue  to  furnish  the  bed. 
— J.  Shepi'akd,  Woolverstone. 

Caladium  giganteum  out  of  doors. — A  few  one.year  old 
plants  of  this  were  planted  out,  during  the  first  week  in  June,  in 
a  scroll  bed  here,  intermixed  with  the  Tobacco  plant,  Coleua 
Verschaffelti,  Stachys  lanata,  Iresine  Herbstii,  Variegated  Colt's-foot, 
Oxalis  corniculata.  Golden  Thyme,  &c.  The  bed  occupied  a  sheltered 
situation,  with  a  southern  aspect,  and  the  plants  grew  rapidly, 
making  an  effective  bed  of  sub-tropical  appearance.  The  Caladiums  in 
question  have  succeeded  so  well  that  I  intend  planting  them  out 
extensively  in  future.  The  stems  at  the  surface  measure  from 
10  to  12  inches  in  circumference,  the  leaves  being  proportionately  large 
and  healthy,  and  seem  able  to  withstand  uninjured  the  low  night 
temperature  and  slight  white  frosts  that  we  have  had  here  recently. 
If  this  stately  Giant  Caladium  found  a  place  amongst  sub-tropical 
subjects  planted  out  in  public  parks  and  gardens,  it  could  not,  I  think, 
fail  to  be  appreciated. — A.  Boid,  Slaney  Park,  Wicklow. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Sweet  Eoses.— llr.  Henry  Taylor  has  omitted  from  hia  interesting  list  one 
of  the  most  fragrant  of  all  Roses,  viz.,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Camm.  If  this  Rose  were 
not  commendable,  as  it  is,  for  form  and  colour  also,  it  would  still  be  a  favourite 
for  its  delicious  perfume  ;  and  I  was  glad  to  see  in  the  nurseries  at  Slouijh  that 
my  friend,  the  raiser  of  the  Rose,  has  a  large  number  for  distribution. — 9, 
Ketnolds  Hole. 

Senecio  pulcher.— This  is  one  of  the  most  showy  autumnal  blooming  plants 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  bearing  large  rosy-lilac  flowers  of  a  very  conspic- 
uous character.  1  advise  all  growers  of  herbaceous  plants  to  procore  it,  as  ib 
will  be  sure  to  please  them. — J.  G.  N. 

New  British  Plant.— Mr,  Jamea  Abbott  showed  before  the  Leeds 
Naturalists'  Society,  at  its  last  meeting,  a  very  interesting  plant,  new  to  this 
country— Potentilla  norvegica.  It  grows  abundantly  on  the  banks  of  the  canal 
between  Armley  and  Kirkstall. 

Eibbon  Border  Plants.— A  good  ribbon  of  three  colours  may  consist  of, 
first,  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum,  then  Viola  Perfection,  and  lastly  Dactylis 
glomerata  vanegata.  A  ribbon  made  of  these  plants  looks  better  than  one 
consisting  of  Cerastium  tomentosum.  Musk,  and  Viola  cornuta. — M.  J. 

Ehodochiton  volnhile  Hardy.— This  has  been  for  the  last  three  weeks  in 
beautiful  bloom  with  me  in  the  open  border.  Its  bright  mauve  calyx  and  deep 
purple  tube  render  it  one  of  the  most  strikingly  beautiful  flowers  grown,  and  it 
is  a  great  pity  that  it  is  so  seldom  seen. — H.HABPua  Ckewe,  Dnii/toii-Beatichamp 
Jiectorv,  Trinq,  Sept.  23. 

Blue  Hydrangeas.— The  enclosed  comes  from  a  small  rooted  bit  of  a  beau- 
tiful turquois-blue  Hj'drangea,  planted  in  a  rather  shaded  Rhododendron  bed, 
about  five  years  ago.  The  plant  itself  is  strong  and  healthy,  but  this  is  the 
first  year  it  has  shown  any  disposition  to  bloom.  Will  any  reader  of  The 
Garden  tell  me  how  to  improve  it  and  cause  it  to  produce  blue  flowers. — M. 
Byasi,  Warblinijton  Lodge,  near  'S^avant,  Hants, 

Calceolaria  bicolor.— This  has  been  in  full  bloom  with  me  for  the  last  few 
weeks.  It  is  a  rather  tall  and  strong-growing  species,  with  numerous  bunches 
of  sweet-scented  bright  canary-yellow  flowers,  the  lower  half  of  which  ia 
white.  It  seems  very  healthy,  and  has  escaped  the  disease  which  has,  more 
or  less,  injured  C.  Ivellyana,  C.  Plantaginea,  and  C.  hyssopifolia,  which  are 
growing  in  the  same  bed. — H.  Harpuk  Chewe,  Drayfoii-Beanchamp  Rectorif^ 
Trivj. 

Vittadinia  triloba  Suitable  for  the  "Wild  Garden.- Anyone  in  search 
of  a  suitable  plant  for  growing  on  rock-work  or  in  the  wild  garden, 
shoidd  obtain  this,  which  is  one  of  the  freest-blooming  and  most  suitable 
plants  in  existence  for  such  situations.  It  ia  rarely,  if  ever,  out  of  bloom ; 
continuing,  during  the  whole  of  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  to  send  up 
its  pretty  Daisy-like  flowers  in  the  greatest  profusion.  These  seed  freely,  and 
young  plants  in  abundance  spring  up,  so  that  there  is  little  fear  of  losing  itwheu 
once  it  becomes  established.— S. 
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ONION    CULTUEB. 
In  situations  where  the  Onion  succeeds,  it  is  a  most  remunera- 
tive crop.     About  three  weeks  ago,  we  harvested  our  spring- 
sown  Oni_ons,  the  produce  of  a  bed  -42  feet  long  and  15  feet 
wide,  or  70  square  yards.     The  Onions  were  sown   in   drills 

1  foot  apart,  making  forty-two  rows  to  the  bed.  Before 
storing  them  away,  I  weighed  the  crop,  which  was  about 
7  cwt.,  or  at  the  rate  of  21  tons  4  cwt.  to  the  acre.  The  extra 
weight  we  attribute  to  the  plan  adopted  at  the  time  of  thinning 
the  crops.  Instead  of  having  it  thinned  in  the  usual  way,  at 
4  or  6  inches  apart   in  the  rows,  I  only  left  them  from  1  to 

2  inches  asunder.  If  I  were  growing  Onions  for  purposes  of 
exhibition,  or  merely  for  show,  I  would  have  them  from  4  to 
6  inches  apart  in  the  rows;  but  when  they  are  grown  for 
market,  or  for  ordinary  culinary  purposes,  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  thin  theni  out  ranch ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
should  be  left  so  that  they  will  touch  each  other  when  they 
become  ripe.  Long-keeping  Onions  are  in  more  request  than 
large  specimens.  This  is  obtained  in  medium-sized  samples 
that  are  well  ripened  rather  than  in  overgrown,  or  what  may 
be  termed  show  Onions.  When  our  crop  was  ripe,  the  bulbs 
not  only  touched  each  other  in  the  rows,  but  they  thrust  each 
other  out  in  all  directions,  and  actually  now  and  then  lapped 
over  one  another,  especially  the  Banburys,  and  presented  the 
appearance  of  tiles  on  the  roof  of  a  house.  Though  they  were 
chistered  so  thickly  together  many  of  them  were  10  inches  and 
upwards  in  circumference,  a  size  quite  large  enough  for 
ordinary  purposes.  The  varieties  which  I  grow  are  mostly 
confined  to  the  Banbury  Prize,  Brown  Globe,  Bedfordshire 
Champion,  Deptford,  James's  Long  Keeping,  and  White  and 
Ked  Italian  Tripoli— the  two  latter  I  sow  in  autumn  to  stand 
the  winter.  The  Banbury  Prize  is  an  improved  form  or  a  very 
good  strain  of  the  White  Spanish  ;  it  is  an  excellent  Onion, 
and  the  best  in  cultivation  for  exhibition  purposes.  The  Bed- 
fordshire Champion  is  a  finely-shaped  Onion,  which  grows  to  a 
large  size,  and  is  an  excellent  keeper.  Brown  Globe  is  a 
medium-sized  variety,  fine  in  flavour,  and  good  for  early  use. 
The  crop  on  the  same  space  of  ground  is  about  one-third  lighter 
than  that  of  Bedfordshire  Champion  or  Banbury.  James's 
Long  Keeping  is  a  capital  Onion,  which  grows  to  a  good  size, 
and  is,  perhaps,  the, best  keeping  kind  in  cultivation.  The 
Keading  is  a  large,  somewhat  flat,  and  pale-skinned  variety, 
having  a  very  mild  flavour,  but  it  is  not  a  good  keeper;  it 
should,  therefore,  be  used  before  Christmas.  The  Deptford, 
a  well-known  Onion,  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  that  can  be 
grown ;  it  keeps  well,  and  is  generally  sown  for  yielding  a 
supply  during  winter  and  spring.  Its  skin  is  of  a  brown 
colour,  the  flesh  is  firm,  and  the  flavour  strong.  The  White 
and  Red  Italian  Tripoli  I  sow  in  August  for  early  summer  use, 
and,  by  good  cultivation,  they  attain  a  very  large  size,  and  are 
the  best  sorts  for  autumn  sowing. 

The  soil  for  Onions  should  be  tolerably  rich  and  well  pul- 
verised, and,  if  possible,  that  which  has  been  trenched  and 
either  left  very  rough  on  the  surface  or  laid  up  in  ridges 
during  the  winter.  Onions  root  deeply,  and  if  the  sub-soil 
will  allow  of  the  ground  being  trenched  20  inches  or  2  feet 
deep,  so  much  the  better.  It  is  more  important  to  have  the 
ground  well  worked,  even  with  a  moderate  supply  of  manure, 
than  to  add  a  large  quantity  of  manure  and  dig  shallow.  I 
have  repeatedly  noticed,  when  the  weather  has  been  dry  and 
hot,  that  the  roots  have  gone  down  21  inches,  where  the 
ground  has  been  in  good  condition  the  whole  depth.  It  is 
always  advisable  to  have  the  ground  well  worked  and  in  good 
condition,  so  that  the  bulbs  may  gain  solidity.  Many  people, 
cottagers  in  particular,  grow  their  Onions  on  the  same  piece  of 
ground  year  after  year  ;  this  is  not  a  plan  to  be  recommended, 
tor  Onions,  like  other  vegetables,  prefer  a  change  of  soil  and 
.situation.  No  advantage  is  gained  by  having  this  crop  on  the 
same  plot  for  a  number  of  years,  and,  therefore,  I  change  the 
ground  every  year. 

The  time  of  sowing  must  );c  regulated  by  the  state  of  the 
weather  and  the  condition  of  the  soil.  There  is  nothing  gained 
by  early  sowing  in  wet  localities  and  on  heavy  soils.  The 
ground,  of  course,  should  be  prepared  as  early  in  the  winter 
as  it  becomes  unoccupied,  and  should  be  left  with  the  surface 


rough  and  exposed  to  the  pulverising  influence  of  the  weather. 
If  I  can  clear  my  ground  of  the  previous  crop  by  Christmas  I 
have  it  trenched  at  once  two  spits  deep,  and  work  into  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  a  good  c[uantity  of  vegetable  refuse  ;  the 
manure  is  applied  about  six  weeks  before  the  time  of  sowing, 
when  it  is  dug  over  a  second  time,  which  leaves  the  ground  in 
good  condition  for  the  reception  of  the  seed.  On  the  occurrence 
of  the  first  fine  weather  in  March  it  breaks  freely,  and  is  what 
may  be  called  "  powdery."  It  is  levelled  and  trampled  all  over 
and  made  quite  firm.  Here,  in  the  midland  counties,  we  find, 
as  a  rule,  the  middle  of  Maixh  sufficiently  early  to  sow  Onions  ; 
but,  on  very  dry  sandy  soils,  I  would  take  the  first  opportunity 
after  the  1st  of  March.  A  week,  or  even  a  fortnight,  is  of 
no  conserjuence  compared  with  the  soil  being  in  good  con- 
dition for  the  reception  of  the  seed  ;  and  it  is  better  to  wait 
than  to  sow  for  the  sake  of  getting  in  the  seed  at  a  certain 
time,  and  when  the  ground  is  not  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  it. 
I  sow  in  drills  12  inches  apart,  a  plan  by  which  the  ground  can 
be  kept  free  of  weeds  with  little  trouble.  If  I  were  to  sow  on  beds 
4  feet  wide,  the  drills  need  not  be  more  than  7  inches  apart. 
The  drills  being  drawn,  the  seed  is  scattered  regularly  along 
them,  and  raked  in ;  then  I  give  the  ground  another  good 
trampling,  and  finish  off  with  the  rake.  I  generally  sow  a 
handful  of  Kadish  seed  along  with  the  Onions,  as  a  sort  of 
catch  crop,  which  is  off  before  the  Onions  require  thinning. 
As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  2  or  3  inches  high  in  the  rows,  a 
small  Dutch  hoe  should  be  carefully  run  between  them,  to 
check  the  growth  of  weeds  and  break  the  crust  of  the  soil. 
The  more  frequently  this  operation  is  performed  the  better  for 
the  crop  ;  it  keeps  the  ground  free  from  weeds,  and  in  dry 
weather  prevents  it  also  from  cracking,  as  well  as  impedes  the 
evaporation  of  moisture.  The  thinning  should  be  done  early, 
and  on  how  this  is  done  depends  the  bulk  of  the  ci'op.  Had  we 
thinned  our  crop  as  usual  we  should  not  }  .ave  had  more  than 
half  the  weight  which  we  obtained,  though  the  bulbs,  no  doubt, 
would  have  been  larger.  Towards  the  end  of  August  or  early 
in  September  the  Onions  will  be  ripe,  and  should  be  harvested 
when  dry.  The  green  and  thick-necked  ones  should  be  laid 
aside  for  immediate  use,  but  the  firm  and  sound  bulbs,  parti- 
cularly those  of  the  Deptford  and  James's  Keeping,  must  be 
cleared  of  any  loose  skins,  and  spread  out  a  few  inches  deep 
over  the  floor  of  a  loft,  or  tied  into  bunches  and  sti-uug  in  twos 
over  poles,  or  hung  on  pegs  in  a  spare  room  or  shed,  wher<3 
they  will  be  found  ready  for  use  at  anytime  during  the  winter 
and  spring.  R. 


The  Tomato  Disease. — My  Tomatoes  were  very  much  affected 
by  the  disease  this  season ;  in  many  cases  the  plants  were  quite 
killed  by  it,  and  most  of  the  fruit  was  rendered  useless.  I  had  the 
plants  on  a  south  wall  well  dusted  over  with  soot,  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results,  as  the  plants  have  grown  out  of  the  disease,  and 
are  making  strong  healthy  shoots.  The  fruit  that  is  showing  has 
a  perfectly  healthy  appearance.  Had  I  used  it  earlier,  I  am  oE 
opinion  that  they  would  not  have  suffered  at  all  from  disease.  It  any 
of  your  correspondents  have  tried  this,  or  have  any  other  specific 
remedy  for  the  disease,  I  should  like  to  hear  from  them  on  the 
subject,  for  the  Tomato  disease  is  becoming  almost  as  serious  as  the 
Potato  disease — indeed  it  ia,  no  doubt,  the  same  thing,  this  plant 
being,  like  the  Potato,  a  Solanum. — G.  Brush,  High  Qrove,  Pinner. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN, 

Traps  for  Black  Slugs.— If  "Amateur"  (see  p.  2^1)  will  lay  on  the  (ground 
pieces  of  wood,  the  size  of  ;i  sheet  of  The  LtArden,  or  less,  slugs  of  all  kinds  will 
conprcKato  under  them,  and  may  easily  be  destroyed,  day  by  day.  till  none 
arc  left.  Earth  worms  may  also  bo  caught  in  the  same  way.  If  there  are  any 
in  the  soil,  they  will  come  up  and  lie  on  the  top  of  the  ground  under  the  pieces 
of  wood. — G.  F. 

**  An    Amateur"    who   is    somewhat   afraid    of    tryinjj  salt,    or   salt 

and  water,  for  the  destruction  of  these  pests,  is  rij^lit  in  being  cautious  in 
the  use  of  a  substance  so  dangerous  to  vegetation.  I  find  no  difHcuIty  here 
in  destroying  slugs  by  using  fresh  slaked  quick-lime,  with  which  I  thinly  cover 
the  ground  or  borders  on  dewy  mornings,  when  these  pests  are  at  work.  The 
soil  of  the  kitchen  garden  here  is  very  stiff  and  tenacious,  like  that  of  your 
correspondent's.  Handfuls  of  brewer's  grains,  placed  here  and  there  in 
gardens,  are  likewise  excellent  traps  for  slugs.— William  Tilleby. 

Victoria  Dwarf  French  Bean.— Karly  in  the  summer.  Mr.  B.  Dean,  of 
Ealing,  sent  mo  a  sample  packet  of  this  Bean  for  trial,  and  it  has  proved  really 
good  in  all  respects.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  any  other  Bean  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  is  very  vigorous  in  growth,  averaging  3  feet  in  height,  and  is 
very  sturdy  and  strong.  The  pods,  which  are  from  8  to  9  inches  in  length,  are 
borne  in  great  profusion,  and  are  excellent  in  quality.  I  consider  Canadian 
Wonder,  O.-iborn'a  New  Forcing,  and  Victoria  Dwarf  the  best  three  kinds  of 
dwarf  Beans  that  can  be  grown.— W.  W.,  Jleckjiehl. 
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ENTRANCE  LODGES. 
Ajioxg  the  things  which  in  rural  England  strike  one  as  most 
admirable  are  the  entrance  lodges.  Externally,  at  least,  they  are 
the  cosiest  and  freshest-looking  of  "  man's  nests."  Wreathed 
■with  "Wistaria,  mantled  with  Ivy,  or  snowy  with  the  autumn- 
blooming  Clematis,  they  are  frequently  pictures  of  what  the 
homes  of  working  men  might  be  if  we  could  turn  the  whole 
land  into  an  earthly  paradise,  and  forget  all  the  great  cities. 
The  enti-ance  figured  this  week  is  one  of  hundredi  which 
please  the  eye  of  the  visitor  to  many  of  the  country  seats  in 
the  home  counties.  In  the  best  examples  of  these  it  is  not 
customary  to  plant  many  showy  flowers  near  the  entrances,  or 
follow  any  other  course  which  causes  much  labour  or  frequent 


against  a  house,  with  all  its  leaves  dropping  while  the 
gardens  are  yet  full  of  beauty,  on  the  1st  of  October,  it  is  far 
too  quick  in  raising  the  banner  of  winter  before  reluctant  eves. 
No  ;  it  is  not  the  plant  to  cover  the  walls  of  cottages  that'wG 
wish  to  look  cheerful  all  the  year  round.  White  climbing 
Roses  are  especially  charming  "on  entrance  lodges,  especially 
when  contrasted  with  Irish  Ivy.  The  very  roof  of  the 
specimen  wo  figure  is  covered  with  Wistaria,  which  has  a  very 
good  effect.  Young  specimens  of  trees  that  grow  very  large, 
such  as  the  greater  Thujas  and  Cypresses,  are  frequently 
planted  too  near  the  lodge  to  be  long  in  a  satisfactory  state  in 
such  a  situation.  There  are  plenty  of  species  the  fullest  natural 
development  of  which  permits  of  their  being  planted  porma- 


Entrance  Lodge  at  Bound's  P.Tik. 


disturbance  of  the  ground.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions, 
where  they  are  made  so  gay  that  there  is  little  need  for  a 
flower  garden  in  the  same  place.  Better,  much,  a  quiet  effect  in 
such  a  position  ;  and  nothing  so  much  tends  to  that  as  covering 
the  walls  with  climbers,  &c.  Without  these,  indeed,  we  have 
not  seen  any  really  satisfactory  entrance  lodge.  Roses,  Ivy, 
Wistaria,  and  Cotoneaster,  are  the  favourite  plants,  excepting 
the  Virginian  Creeper,  which  is  very  extensively  planted,  and, 
as  we  think,  undeservedly.  The  Virginian  Creeper  is  very 
fine  hanging  down  rocks  or  banks,  or  scrambling  over  rustic 
houses  or  clumps  of  ti-ees  of  no  value  as  specimens,  or  over 
rock-work  and  the   like   iu   semi-wild   places ;    but,   planted 


ncntly  in  such  positions ;  but  none  of  those  mistakes  are  in 
any  way  so  bad  as  that  of  leaving  au  entrance  lodge  bare  and 
unadorned  with  plants.  V. 


Mowing  Hachines  and  Tree  Damage  (pp.  227,270).—! 
was  once  much  troubled  by  this,  but  I  corrected  it  by  a  very  easy 
method.  Formerly  the  mowing  machine  did  all  it  could,  and  then 
the  scythe  finished  near  the  trees  and  in  other  places  where  the 
machine  could  not  go.  This  gave  a  great  temptation  to  go  as  near 
the  trees  as  possible.  I  then  ordered  the  scythe  to  go  first,  and  this 
has  quite  cured  the  mischief.  I  have  now  seldom  cause  to  complain. 
— II.  N.  Ellacomuk,  Bitton  Vicarage. 
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THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

THE  EXTENSION  SYSTEM  OF  GEAPE-GROWING. 
Mb.  Cuheor  bas  clearly  shown  that  he  can  produce  large 
bunches  of  Grapes,  and  he  has  also  told  us  (sec  p.  289)  how  he 
obtains  them.  The  composition  of  his  soil  is  quite  in  accor- 
dance with  my  notions  of  a  good  Grape  soil,  only  I  would  make 
mine  stronger  in  clay,  which  would  tend  to  keep  the  Vine 
longer  in  perfect  health ;  nevertheless,  I  have  seen  fine  crops 
of  Grapes  produced  in  a  lighter  class  of  soils,  but  then  the 
constituent  ingredients  were  such  as  enter  largely  into  the 
requirementa  of  the  Grape  Vine,  as,  for  instance,  where  the 
Vines  are  planted  upon  limestone  rocks  covered  with  good 
light  sandy  loam.  Near  here  there  are  several  gardens  where 
such  conditions  exist,  and,  in  all  cases,  the  rule  is  fine  Grapes, 
large  in  bunch  and  berry,  and  well  coloured  and  flavoured. 
But,  to  come  to  my  own  Vines,  which  receive  very  little  atten- 
tion in  the  way  of  high  culture,  I  may  begin  by  stating  that  my 
houses  are  lean-to,  and  rather  pervious  to  rain  and  wind.  My 
bordei'S  ai'e  formed  of  the  natural  soil,  viz.,  light  loam,  mixed 
with  well-decayed  stable  manure,  the  space  being  2  feet  wide 
and  2  feet  deep.  This  is  filled  in  to  the  extent  of  or.e-third 
with  brick-bats,  lime-rubbish,  and  clinkers,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  placed  the  compost  in  which  the  Vines  are  planted,  about 
4  feet  apart,  and  as  they  grow  they  are  trained  to  the  rafters 
in  the  form  of  single  rods,  and  are  allowed  to  run  as  far  as 
they  can,  i.e.,  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  almost  back  again. 
Every  leaf  is  encouraged  to  develop  itself  as  much  as  possible ; 
for  on  leaves,  all  other  things  being  equal,  depend  good  Grapes. 
I  have  long  abandoned  the  system  of  over-pinching  and  ovor- 
pruning  at  wrong  seasons,  and  now  practise  the  extension 
s3-stem  of  culture  to  its  furthest  limits.  Why  stop  a  Vine- 
shoot  at  one  or  two  buds  bej-ond  the  fruit  ?  Does  not  the 
frait  require  as  many  leaves  as  possible  beyond  it  to  draw  up 
the  sap  .'^  And  does  not  au  abundance  of  leaves  induce  fine 
colour  a7id  fine  flavour  ?  That  being  the  case,  is  it  not  injudi- 
cious to  remove  leaves  in  the  way  we  do?  I  allow  my  Vines  free- 
dom, and  never  stop  the  leading  shoots;  they  are  left  to  ramble 
as  they  please,  down  the  back  wall  or  out  over  the  top  when 
the  sashes  are  left  a  little  open  to  give  air.  I  like  to  see  a 
Vinery  dark,  owing  to  the  large  well-developed  foliage  which 
it  contains.  I  give  air  as  soon  as  possible  every  morning,  say 
by  eight  o'clock,  and  shut  up  by  two  or  three,  according  to 
the  power  of  the  sun,  and  if  the  temperature  inside  should 
get  up  to  120"  no  harm  is  done.  I  have  long  ago  dis- 
carded thermometers  in  hot-houses,  as  Nature  is  a  better 
guide.  No  bad-coloured,  shanked,  or  mildewed  Grapes  need 
Vje  feared  by  following  the  practice  just  recorded.  How 
wretched  it  is  to  see  a  house  of  Grapes  badly  coloured, 
shanked,  and  mildewed,  and  all  through  following  the 
very  questionable  system  so  much  practised  as  regards 
thinning  of  both  shoots  and  leaves.  I  have  only  to  add: — 
Prune  early  in  autumn,  and  prune  closely  into  the  inmost  bud. 
If  you  have  encouraged  loaves,  you  will  have  well-developed 
buds;  and  no  danger  need  be  feared  from  too  close  pruning. 
Let  your  Vine  when  pruned  look  like  a  walking  stick,  free 
from  knots  or  other  excrescences.  I  never  use  fire-heat  as  I 
have  to  fill  my  houses  with  plants  all  the  winter  and  spring.  I 
give,  during  the  growing  season,  four  or  five  good  waterings 
with  liquid  manure  from  a  tank  in  the  stable-yard.  I  never 
syringe,  but  moisten  the  paths,  Ac,  during  the  growing 
season,  and  when  the  fruit  begins  to  colour,  I  keep  my  houses 
as  dry,  warm,  and  airy  as  I  possibly  can.  J.  Scott. 

Mvn-ioft,  Cix-K-hevvn,  Somerset. 


MR.   DANCER'S    FRUIT    TREES. 
TnE  following,  from  the  "Fielrl,"  fully  connrms  all  that  was  stated, 
the  other  day,  in  Tin-;  Oauden   (see  p.  255),  respectiug  the  merits  of 
llr.  Daucer's  finit  cnlturc  : 

Climate  and  Soil. 
These  Mr.  Dancer  has  proved  to  bo  capable  of  growing  as  good  fruit 
B8  those  of  J'' ranee.  Uia  Pears  are  quite  as  Ihie  as  the  best  Conti- 
nental growths.  No  one  could  desire  to  see  liner  specimens  of  the 
best  antnmnal  varieties  than  tliose  recently  gathered  in  quantity  by 
him,  and  these  are  mostly  of  the  newest  and  finest  kinds.   The  trades- 


men in  our  markets,  from  custom  or  interest,  encourage  fruit  of 
foreign  growth  to  such  an  extent  that  the  superb  examples  that  we 
speak  of  are  not  to  be  seen  in  the  fruit  shops.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that 
some  change  may  be  made  in  this  respect. 

Culture. 

Mr.  Dancer  feeds  his  fruit  trees  with  the  rich  food  which  we  gene, 
rally  think  they  do  not  require.  Heavily  cropped  trees  are  found  to 
thrive  on  stable  manure  much  as  vegetables  do.  '  Generally  an  oppo- 
site idea  prevails  in  gardens,  and  our  fruit  trees  are  very  often 
starved.  Frequently  when  a  good  crop  is  set  the  trees  are  not  able 
to  grow  the  fruit  to  more  than  half  its  natural  size.  In  America,  the 
greatest  of  fruit-growing  countries,  the  necessity  of  manure  and 
cultivation  is  generally  recognised.  The  ground  at  Chiswick  has  to 
be  cnltivated  for  the  crops  that  grow  below  the  trees.  Where  trees 
are  grown  without  crops  beneath,  dressings  of  manure  on  the  surface 
would  suifice  for  years,  provided  the  soil  has  been  properly  chosen 
and  prepared  at  first.  VVe  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  about  hardy 
fruit  ■  management,  and  one  of  the  most  needed  changes  is  from 
starvation  to  food  and  culture. 

Pruning. 

There  are  few  subjects  on  which  more  stupid  error  has  been  taught 
and  practised  than  on  that  of  pruning.  Mr.  Dancer's  rule  is  to 
prune  very  little  ;  and  that  little  is  confined  to  thinning  the  branches 
and  branchlets  of  the  trees.  All  mutilation  and  cutting  back  he 
finds  injurious  to  the  trees  and  fatal  to  the  chances  of  good  crops. 
All  this,  be  it  observed,  refers  to  bush  or  standard  trees.  On  walls 
trees  should  be  trained  carefully,  if  they  are  to  be  either  creditable 
or  prodnctive.  Very  heavy  crops  are  good  pruners.  Mr.  Cancer 
paid  this  year  £30  for  stakes  wherewith  to  prop  the  heavily-laden 
branches  of  his  standard  Plum  trees.  Notwithstanding  this,  many 
of  the  trees  actually  broke  down  with  the  weight  of  the  fruit. 
Where  trees  are  fertile  to  this  extent  the  prnner's  labours  are  not 
the  same  as  where  little  but  wood  is  produced.  In  gardens  where 
trees  go  to  wood  and  not  to  fruit,  the  best  cure  would  often  be  to 
cease  shortening  them  back,  and  allow  them  a  chance  of  developing 
the  bearing  portion  of  their  growth. 

The  True    Paradise  Stock. 

Mr.  Dancer  gave  a  fair  trial  to  this  when  Messrs.  Rivers,  Hogg, 
Pearson,  and  others  pronounced  it  useless,  and  is  now  reaping  the 
result.  He,  like  others,  has  proved  it  to  be  the  best  of  all  the 
dwarfing  stocks — so  good,  in  fact,  that  nobody  would  believe  its 
effects  who  had  not  seen  a  plantation  of  small  trees  upon  it.  I  have 
never  seen  anything  more  beautiful  than  a  line  of  Reiuette  de  Caux 
Apple  grafted  on  the  true  Paradise,  the  trees  (about  a  yard  high) 
bearing  "  ropes  "  of  noble  fruit  on  every  branch;  so  it  is  with  the 
Stirling  Castle,  and  every  other  variety  tried  on  this  stock  by  Mr. 
Dancer.  A  plantation  of  400  little  trees  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
planted  at  6  feet  apart,  bears  abundantly  the  finest  fruit  I  have  ever 
seen  of  that  variety.  On  this  stock,  and  in  a  small  space,  all  the 
noblest  Apples  may  he  grown  without  more  shading  than  oconrs 
from  a  plantation  of  Gooseberries.  It  is,  therefore,  the  stock  of  all 
others  for  gardens,  particularly  those  on  heavy  or  wet  soils,  where 
trees  on  the  Apple,  or  on  other  kind  of  stocks  are  apt  to  grow  too 
much  to  wood  ;  and,  as  a  collection  suflScient  for  the  winter  supply  of 
a  small  family  may  bo  grown  on  a  space  not  larger  than  a  room  in  an 
ordinary  house,  it  is  the  best  of  all  stocks  for  amateurs. 


KEEPING  APPLES  FOR  DAILY  USE. 
TnE  question  is  often  asked — What  is  the  best  way  to  keep  Apples  for 
ordinary  family  use  ?  We  have  always  found  central  shelves  in  an 
apartment  devoted  to  this  purpose  the  most  convenient.  The 
Apples  are  spread  on  these  shelves,  only  a  few  inches  deep,  so  that 
they  may  be  readily  examined  or  picked  over  as  fast  as  decay  com. 
mences  in  any  specimens.  It  is  very  important  that  the  Apples  be 
kept  as  cool  as  practicable  after  gathering  in  autumn  and  before  the 
freezing  weather  of  winter  arrives.  For  this  purpose  they  are 
placed  on  the  floor  of  an  out-house  facing  the  north,  and  allowed  to 
remain  there  till  about  the  time  that  frosty  weather  commences, 
when  they  are  removed  to  the  shelves  of  the  fruit.room  in  the  base, 
ment  of  the  house.  This  frnit-room  (which  is  about  10  feet  wide 
and  30  feet  long)  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  basement  by  an 
.S-inch  brick  wall,  and  has  a  cement  bottom  to  keep  the  air  dry 
enough.  Windows  for  ventilation  are  hung  on  hinges,  so  that  they 
may  bo  opened  or  closed  to  any  desired  degree,  for  the  regulation  of 
tho  temperature  by  the  thermometer.  The  nearer  this  temperature 
is  to  freezing  the  better  tho  fruit  will  keep.  When  tho  weather  is 
warm  outside  tho  windows  are  closed  to  exclude  tho  warm  air;  when 
colder,  they  are  opened  sufficiently  to  admit  cool  air  and  keep  down 
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the  temperature.  The  Apples  being  thinly  spread  on  the  shelves, 
any  decaying  specimens  are  readily  detected  and  removed,  care 
being  taken  not  to  injure  or  disturb  the  sound  Apples 
which  remain.  An  examination  every  few  weeks  during  winter 
and  spring  will  keep  the  supply  clear  of  rotten  Apples.  Among 
the  Fjdvantages  of  this  mode  is  the  readiness  with  which  the 
specimens  which  will  not  keep  are  separated  from  the  others,  only 
long  keepers  being  allowed  to  remain.  When  fruit  is  kept  headed  up 
in  barrels,  which  is  a  common  mode,  this  selection  and  separation 
cannot  be  made  ;  and,  while  they  keep  better  thus  excluded  from  the 
air  so  long  as  all  remain  sound,  the  commencement  of  decay  in  a  few 
specimens  soon  spoils  all  the  rest.  A  little  practice  will  enable  the 
attendant  to  detect  those  specimens  whioh  will  not  keep,  even 
before  decay  begins  ;  and,  by  going  over  the  shelves  several  times 
during  winter  and  spi'ing,  none  but  sound,  long  keepers  are  left.  As 
warm  weather  approaches,  and  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  keep  the 
apartment  so  cold  as  may  be  desirable  for  the  fruit,  a  portion  of  the 
soundest  and  hardest  are  selected  .and  placed  in  shallow  boxes 
kept  under  the  lower  shelf,  on  the  bottom  of  the  cellar.  The  cold 
cellar  bottom  keeps  them  at  a  low  temperature,  and  the  shelf  above 
serves  as  a  cover,  to  prevent  air  currents.  According  to  the  "  Albany 
Cultivator,"  the  three  leading  requisites  for  success  are — 1.  Plaoirig 
the  Apples  in  a  cool  outhouse  in  autumn  till  frost  sets  in. 
2.  Removal  of  decaying  specimens  from  the  shelves.  3.  Keeping 
the  temperature  as  low  as  practicable  withbut  freezing,  by  a  proper 
adjustment  of  the  hanging  windows. 


THE  WHITE  CALVILLE  APPLE  IN  SUSSEX. 
The  Apples  on  the  Paradise  stock  and  trained  as  cordons  are  again 
very  fine  this  year  in  Mr.  Northall  Laurie's  garden,  at  Pax  Hill  Park, 
Hayward's  Heath.  From  the  first  year  of  the  trial  of  the  Apples  ou 
the  Paradise  in  this  garden  they  have  yielded  fine  fruits,  and  justified 
the  highest  hopes  of   the  planter.      The    White   Calville,  the  most 


The  White  Calville. 

delicate  and  highly  esteemed  of  the  Apples  grown  in  this  way  (and, 
wo  may  add,  the  highest-priced  of  all  Apples)  has  thriven  remarkably 
well — indeed,  the  Calville  fruits  were  as  good  as  those  raised  about 
Paris.  To  succeed  with  the  White  Calville  it  is  necessary  to  have  it 
on  the  Paradise  stock,  and  to  plant  it  against  south  or  wesl  walls,  where 
there  is  a  little  bare  space  on  which  to  train  the  branches.  In  most 
gardens  there  is  some  unoccupied  comer  which  may  be  utilised  in 
this  way.  V. 


Tomatoes  v.  Wasps. — There  seems  no  doubt  about  the 
efficacy  of  Tomatoes  in  keeping  away  wasps  indoors,  although 
naturally  they  would  be  less  powerful  in  the  open  air.  For  the  last 
two  years  there  has  not  been  a  wasp  in  the  Vinery  here,  and  Tomatoes 
during  the  whole  time  were  growing  in  it.  This  year  there  were 
none,  and  the  wasps  had  it  all  their  own  way  until  the  Grapes  were 
put  into  musiin  bags — a  most  troublesome  process  in  a  large  Vinery, 
and  not  always  successful  if  the  muslin  is  thin  ;  I  think,  also,  that  it 
is  apt  to  cause  damp.  Three  years  ago  no  Tomatoes  were  planted  in 
the  Vinery,  and  the  plague  of  wasps  was  excessive. ^H.  G. 

Bees  and  Fruit. — As  nothing  has  appeared  in  The  Garden 
on  this  subject  since  Mr.  Westland's  note  (see  p.  224)  perhaps  you 
would  allow  me  space  for  a  few  words.  The  season  of  1871,  was  a 
pretty  good  one  for  honey  gathering  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  bees 
did  little  or  no  damage  to  fruit.  This  year  they  have  been  on  the 
point  of  starvation  since  about  the  end  of  May,  and  every  kind  of 
hardy  fruit  (except  Currants)  has  been  attacked  by  them.  About 
the  first  of  this  month  I  began  to  give  them  their  food  for  the  winter, 
when  they  immediatly  left  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  I  have 
not  seen  a  single  bee  at  them  since.  1  therefore  conclude  that  bees 
will  not  take  fruit  unless  they  are  in  want.  A  few  pounds  of  sugar 
made  into  syrup,  and  placed  near  choice  fruits  would  save  a  great 


quantity  from  being  spoiled  by  bees  and  wasps.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  presence  of  wasps  keeps  oft  the  the  honey  bee  ;  neither  appears 
te  be  afraid  of  the  other  until  it  comes  to  fighting,  and  then  the  bee 
is  generally  victorious. — Thomas  Smith,  Henhury  Hill,  Bristol. 

Late  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums. — The  Walburton 
Admirable  Peach  is  invaluable  for  affording  a  supply  towards  the  end 
of  September  and  the  early  part  of  October.  In  colour,  size,  and 
flavour,  it  closely  resembles  that  old  favourite,  the  Noblesse,  which 
is  probably  the  best  flavoured  and  most  luscious  of  all  Peaches. 
With  these  qualities  to  recommend  it,  and  the  additional  one  of  pro- 
longing the  Peach  season  till  the  middle  of  October,  little  more  need 
be  said  in  its  favour  ;  and  anyone  planting  for  a  late  supply  should 
not  lose  sight  of  this  sterling  Peach.  We  have  several  fine  trees  of 
it  laden  with  fruit,  and,  under  the  same  conditions  as  to  soil  or  situa- 
tion, some  of  Teton  de  Venus  and  Late  Admirable,  but  although  the 
two  latter  are  remarkably  fine  in  appearance  they  will  not  bear 
comparison  with  the  Walburton  as  to  flavour.  To  precede  this 
variety,  and  to  bridge  over  the  ripening  period  of  the  summer 
Peaches  till  it  comes  in,  the  Barringtou  is  by  far  the  best,  and  most 
satisfactory  kind  to  grow.  This  Peach  is  always  highly  coloured,  and, 
being  large,  is  very  showy.  Although  not  equal  in  flavour  to  such  as 
Royal  George,  it  is  the  best  Peach  for  that  particular  season.  Of 
Nectarines  for  late  use,  the  best  with  us  have  been  the  Hardwicke 
Seedling  and  the  Pitmaston  Orange,  the  latter  being  one  of  the 
largest,  richest,  and  most  handsome  Nectarines  known,  and  good 
alike  for  either  indoor  or  outdoor  cultivation.  The  tree  is  of 
vigorous  habit,  having  large  handsome  flowers  when  in  bloom,  which 
always  set  freely,  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  all  Nec- 
tarines. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Hardwicke  Seedling,  and, 
although  not  equalling  the  Pitmaston  in  flavour,  it  is  a  most  valuable 
high. class  Nectarine.  No  garden,  having  room  for  a  tree  on  a  suit- 
able aspect,  should  fail  to  grow  this  variety.  For  autumn  Plums, 
nothing  can  equal  the  Jefferson,  Coe's,  and  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay ;  and 
these  three  are  suflicient  to  afford  a  supply  at  that  particular  season. 
The  Jefferson  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  richest-looking  of  all 
Plums,  and  does  remarkably  well  on  west  walla,  while  Coe's,  and  the 
Reiue  Claude  de  Bavay  require,  and  really  deserve,  a  better  aspect  to 
develop  their  colour  and  flavour.  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  has  all  the 
good  qualities  of  the  Greengage,  but  is  larger,  and  ripens  in  October. — 
J.  SHErr.iuD,  Woolverstone. 

A  Low  Temperature  tJnsuitable  for  Muscats. — About 
a  third  of  a  Vinery  here  is  planted  with  Muscats  at  the  warmer 
end;  all  the  others, except  the  third  Vine  at  the  cooler  end,  which 
is  also  a  Muscat,  being  Uamburghs.  As  a  rule,  the  night  temperature 
of  the  house  when  the  Vines  were  in  flower  aud  setting,  was  about 
Go^.  Sometimes  we  could  not  get  it  so  hot  as  we  could  have  wished, 
.as  there  are  only  two  pipes  in  the  house.  The  result  is  that  the 
Muscats  at  the  warmer  end  set  perfectly,  whereas,  in  the  bunches  of 
those  at  the  cooler  end,  there  was  a  greater  proportion  of  unset 
berries.  The  difference  between  the  "  set  "  of  the  Muscat  at  the  one 
end  of  the  house  and  at  the  other,  shows  that  Muscats  do  not  set 
satisfactorily  in  too  cool  a  temperature. — J.  M. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

utilising  'Walls  for  Fruit  Trees.— I  recently  saw  a  good  specimen  of  this 
at  Wainford  Mills,  on  the  borders  of  Norfolk.  The  mills  and  store-houses, 
which  were  very  high,  were  entirely  covered  with  Peara  and  Cherries  ;  the  crop 
of  the  latter  was  over,  but  the  crop  of  Pears  was  enormous.  The  Irees  were 
trained  horizontally,  and  must  have  yielded  many  sacks  of  fine  fruit. — J.  Groom, 
Meuham  Hall. 

Suchesse  d'Angouleme  in  England.— We  fear  we  have  done  scant  justice 
to  this  Pear,  fearing  that  the  climate  was  not  warm  enough  for  it.  We  find, 
however,  it  is  of  fair  quality  in  Kent,  and  it  is  abundant  in  the  fruit  shops  at 
TunbriflgG  Wells.  The  fruit,  however,  though  good,  is  not  so  fine  as  that  one 
sees  in  France,  nor  nearly  so  good  as  those  sent  us  from  Virginia  last  year.  It 
is  clearly  a  Pear  greatly  influenced  by  climate,  and.  though  useless  m  cold 
parts  of  England,  worth  a  place  on  favourable  parts  of  the  south. 

The  Best  Late  Peach.— I  have  always  understood  that  Walburton  idmir- 
able  was  an  uncertain  bearer ;  it  is,  however,  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to 
be  a  very  fine  fruit,  but  whether  it  is  the  best  lato  Peach,  all  things  considered, 
I  have  some  doubt ;  at  all  events,  it  has  a  dangerous  rival  in  Princess  of  Wales 
(Kivers).  Last  year  this  variety  lasted  some  time  into  October,  and  this  year 
the  same  tree,  on  a  south  wall,  is  carrying  a  splendid  crop  of  fine  fruit,  which 
will  probably  last  till  the  middle  of  the  month,  only  a  few  of  the  fruits  being 
yet  ripe  ;  its  quality  is  excellent. — W.  R. 

Knight's  Monarch  Pear  (see  p.  296).— The  great  drawback  in  this  otherwise 
excellent  variety  is  its  tendency  to  drop  prematurely.  It  haa  been  tried  under 
all  forms  of  culture  in  different  parts  of  Worcestershire  with  the  same  result. 
Even  on  walls  complaint  is  made  of  it,  but  it  has  not  been  tried  here  as  an 
espalier  or  bush,  and,  before  finally  condemning  it,  perhaps  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  cultivate  it  in  these  forms,  both  on  the  Pear  and  Quince  stocks.  It 
is  said  not  to  succeed  on  the  Quince,  but  if  it  does  so,  especially  when  double 
grafted,  I  should  have  more  confidence  in  the  result. — W.  R.,  Ktdtiermiiista'. 

The  Miller  (Le  Meunier)  in  Peach  Trees.— Can  any  of  your  readers 
furnish  mo  with  information  as  to  the  periods  and  date  of  appearance  of  this 
malady,  which  is  said  to  attack  the  Peach  trees  at  Montrenil,  near  Paris, 
covering  the  twigs  with  a  white  meal-like  powder  (whence  the  name  "  the 
Wilier  "),  and  doing  much  mischief  to  the  crop. — C. 
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TREES  AND    SHRUBS. 

The  "Umbrella  Pine  (Sciadopitys  verticillata).— It  does 
not  appear  to  be  generally  known  that  this  fine  Japanese  Conifer,  so 
distinct  in  habit  and  j'et  ao  beautiful,  is  hardy  in  sheltered  positions 
on  Tvell-drained  soils,  as  far  north  as  Edinburgh.  Two  healthy  little 
specimens  of  it  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  there,  planted  out  some 
four  years  ago,  are  thriving  most  satisfactorily.  There  are,  at  least, 
two  distinct  forms  of  this  plant  in  cultivation,  one  being  dense  in 
habit,  and  the  other  more  lax  and  luxuriant. — B. 

The  Weeping'  Hemlock  Spruce.— Mr.  Samuel  B.  Parsons 
•writes  to  us  from  Flushing,  Long  Island,  praising  the  beauty  of  the 
Weeping  Hemlock  (Abies  canadensis  var.  pendula).  The  ordinary 
form  of  the  Hemlock  is  a  very  graceful  tree,  and  this  new  one  will 
prove  a  welcome  addition  to  our  pleasure  grounds.  We  have  never 
been  able  to  understand  the  reason  why  the  Hemlock  tree,  which 
does  so  well  in  the  cold  regions  of  North  America,  thrives  so  poorly 
in  our  gardens.  With  ns  it  is  frequently  surpassed  in  stature  by  the 
Western  Arbor-vitEe,  which  is  naturally  a  much  smaller  tree, 
inhabiting  the  same  regions  as  the  Hemlock. 

Variability  of  Conifers  from  Seed.— Of  this  some  striking 
examples  may  now  be  seen  in  Mr.  Methven's  Nursery,  Edinburgh, 
among  Lawson  Cypresses  raised  from  imported  seed.  Among  those 
plants  possessing  the  most  diverse  habits  and  colours,  I  noted  the 
following  forms,  viz.  :— 1.  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  the  dark  green 
type,  with  drooping  leaves,  and  a  rather  lax  habit.  2.  C.  L.  erecta- 
viridis,  a  dense.habited  bright  green  Thuja. like  shrub,  of  erect,  almost 
rigid,  habit.  3.  C.  L.  nana,  a  very  dwarf  glaucous  form.  4.  C.  L. 
fiaccida,  a  greenish  glaucous  variety,  almost  pendulous.  5.  C.  L. 
glauca,  a  variety  nearly  like  the  type  in  habit,  but  of  a  distinct 
bluish  colour.  Besides  these  there  were  many  other  forms  more  or 
less  intermediate  between  them,  bat  those  numbered  are  quite  as 
distinct  as  are  many  of  the  so-called  species  of  Abies  or  Pinus.— 
i\  W.  B. 

Phosphorescence  in  Decaying  Trees.— A  fine  display  of 
this  light  may  now  be  seen  nightly  upon  a  fallen  tree  in  Shawdou 
Den.  The  tree  is  a  large  Ash  that  was  uprooted  by  the  wind  some 
time  ago,  and  is  now,  with  the  exception  of  the  roots,  entirely 
covered  with  Fungus ;  from  the  decayed  extremity  of  one  of  these 
roots  a  phosphorescent  light  of  singular  brightness  is  emitted.  At 
200  j'ards'  distance  it  appears  very  like  the  light  of  a  candle,  indeed, 
several  persons  passing  that  way  have  mistaken  it  for  snch  ;  the 
luminous  spot  is  so  small  that  the  palm  of  the  hand  will  cover  it. 
Small  pieces  of  the  timber  taken  from  it  and  placed  in  a  dark  room, 
appear  like  glow-worms.  Unlike  the  ignis  fattuis,  the  most  remark, 
able  thing  about  this  light  is  its  steady  brilliance.— J.  Thom.so.v, 
Shaivdon. 

Wood  in  the  North.— The  last  general  measurement  gave  an 
area  covered  with  forest  in  Sweden  of  about  30,000,000  acres,  being 
42  8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  country,  and  this  is  exclusive 
of  Lapland,  which  hns  never  been  surveyed.  Taking  the  average  of 
estimates  given  by  the  best  available  authorities,  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  forest  produce  may  be  computed  at  7,050,133  Swedish 
cords.  In  other  words,  the  product  of  about  30,000  acres  is  annually 
consumed,  the  period  of  re-growth  being  100  years.  In  1872,  Sweden 
exported  about  £1,779,137  worth  of  timber  and  fashioned  wood,  and 
of  this  quantity  Great  Britain  took  £2,363, G52  worth,  or  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  whole  export  of  the  country.  There  is  hardly  a  maritime 
country  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  China  and  Japan,  to 
which  the  produce  of  Swedish  forests  does  not  appear  to  find  its  way. 
The  forest  lands  of  Norway  cover  about  35,000  square  miles.  Britain 
again  takes  about  half  the  produce. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Weigelas.— Wh.y  docs  not  this  succeed  belter  than  it  does  in  the  London 
park  EardcnB  ?  Is  it  not  cwinij  to  the  soil  ?  It  i.s  perfectly  hardy  at  Newport, 
biilop  ;  and  in  a  little  pond  island  at  Wotton,  near  Dorking.'it  form's  quite  a  largo 
tree.  I  out;  to  see  bushes  of  the  various  new  Weigelas,  which  are  said  to  bo  so 
beautiful. — An  Oi,n  Cockney. 

Aralias  as  Town  Shrubs.— In  Merrion  Sijunre,  Dublin,  I  have  noticed  fine 
vigorous  yoiii.ir  trees  or  shrubs  of  Araliii  japonica,  which  are  in  good  bloom 
after  a  very  trying  fortnight  of  erininoctial  weather.  There  are  few  small- 
Bizea  deeiduous  trees  more  suited  for  ornamenting  town  parks  and  siiuiires  than 
this  and  A.  sjiinosa,  the  foliage  of  which  is  graceful  and  effective  throughout 
the  summer,  and  till  the  approach  of  vrinter.  .lust  now,  those  mentioned  are 
much  admired  by  residents  in  the  squares  and  passers-by.— Joim  Adaib. 

Trees  Killed  by  Ivy.— In  woodland  scenery  everyone  is  familiar  with  the 
cIToct  produced  by  the  Honeysuckle  and  Ivy  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  Ivy  clings 
with  a  tenacity  that  slowly  but  surely  destroys  the  life  of  its  support.  Wo 
have  an  instance  of  it  here  in  the  case  of  a  fine  specimen  of  Acacia  liobinia  the 
dark  green  Ivy  on  which  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  feathery  foliage  of 
the  Acacia,  but  the  decreasing  growth  of  the  latter  warns  us  that  the  Ivy  must 
either  be  removed,  or  the  tree  allowed  to  die.— E.  Hoddit,  Enmift/  Abhry. 


THE  FALLING  OP  THE  DEW. 
CoMPAKATiTELV  few  amongst  the  many  who  profess  to  be  careful 
observers  of  natural  phenomena  have  attained  to  a  moderate  know- 
ledge of  the  formation  of  dew.  It  is  often — indeed,  commonly — said 
that  the  dew  "  falls,"  and  the  observation  is  allowed  to  pass  even  by 
persons  who  know  full  well  that  it  does  not  fall,  the  acquiescence  being 
partly  due  to  the  prevalence  of  erroneous  notions  on  the  subject,  and 
partly  to  the  difficulty  of  establishing  better  notions  in  their  stead. 
This  is  a  subject  (says  the  "Gardeners'  Magazine")  of  such  im- 
portance that  it  should  have  some  amount  of  attention  from  all 
lovers  of  the  country,  and  especially  from  such  as  are  employed  in 
outdoor  business,  whether  in  the  forest,  the  field,  or  the  garden. 
The  most  casual  observation  will  convince  anyone  that  between  dew 
and  rain  there  mnst  be  an  essential  difference,  for  rain  certainly  falls, 
and  we  see  the  clonds  that  produce  it ;  but  we  do  not  see  the  dew 
fall,  and  its  appearance  is  not  accounted  for  by  clouds  as  the  appear, 
ance  of  rain  is,  for,  in  truth,  the  clear  moonlight  night  is  the  very 
time  when  dew  appears  most  copiously  ;  so  that  the  early  walker 
amongst  long  Grass  may  be  properly  warned  to  go  out  protected  by 
means  of  water  boots.  The  time  to  look  for  a  heavy  dew  or  a  thick 
crnst  of  beautiful  hoar  frost  is  when  there  are  no  clouds,  when  the 
barometer  is  high,  the  air  calm  and,  comparatively  speaking,  drtj  and 
cold — while  the  earth  and  its  belongings,  such  as  Grass,  trees,  &c., 
are  comparatively  warm.  On  cloudy  nights,  when  a  "  fall  "  of  some- 
thing might  be  expected,  there  is  little  dew  or  none  at  all.  In  warm 
damp  weather  the  deposit  of  dew  amounts  to  almost  nothing,  but 
there  may  occur  rain,  and,  of  course,  rain  and  dew  are  sometimes 
confounded  as  one  and  the  same  thing.  If  you  will  make  a  careful 
search  at  early  morn  during  this  delightful  autumn  weather,  you  will 
find  that  different  parts  of  the  garden  vary  in  the  amount  of  dew  to 
be  found  on  herbage  in  the  morning.  In  this  investigation  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  dew  corresponds  with  the  rain  in  this  respect — that 
objects  screened  from  one  are  also  screened  from  the  other.  For 
example,  the  herbage  fully  exposed  to  the  heavens — as,  for  example. 
Grass — will  be  found  the  most  heavily  burdened  with  the  moisture 
of  the  dew,  while  that  beneath  trees  will  be  nearly  dry.  If  you  will  fix 
an  umbrella  in  the  ground  in  the  most  open  part  of  the  Grass,  the  herb, 
age  beneath  it  will  in  like  manner  be  found  in  the  morning  compara- 
tively dry.  Dew  neither  falls  nor  rises,  but  is  actually  formed  where 
it  is  found  by  condensation  from  the  circumjacent  atmosphere.  The 
whole  theory  of  dew  is  complicated,  and  to  understand  it  one  must  also 
understand  something  of  the  nature  of  heat  and  its  effect  on  various 
bodies  ;  we  must  thoroughly  comprehend  the  phenomena  of  radiation 
and  latent  heat  and  their  mutual  relations,  and  yet  without  master, 
ing  these  somewhat  occult  subjects  one  may  attain  to  a  useful  degree 
of  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  dew. 

The  day  has  been  hot  and  clear.  The  heat  has  caused  a  continual  sepa. 
ration,  from  the  herbage  and  the  earth,  of  moisture,  which  has  been 
instantly  taken  up  by  the  atmosphere.  It  went  away  invisibly,  and 
it  is  still  invisible.  Now,  the  atmosphere  is  capable  of  retaining 
moisture  in  an  invisible  form  in  proportion  to  its  temperature.  We 
will  suppose  that  at  70'  it  can  hold,  in  a  given  space,  a  given 
number  of  grains — say  100 ;  but  at  60'  its  capacity  is  diminished, 
and  it  can  hold  only  90  grains.  It  follows  that  in  changing  from 
70°  to  60'  the  atmosphere,  in  the  same  given  space,  must  part  with 
10  grains  of  water.  It  must  be  admitted  that  these  10  grains  may 
fall  as  rain  or  be  condensed  as  dew  ;  and  let  us  consider  how  the 
formation  of  dew  might  be  brought  about.  Here  is  a  Grass  field 
which  all  day  has  been  absorbing  heat  from  the  sun,  the  Grass  is 
warm,  and  the  air  about  it  is  warm  ;  but  darkness  comes,  the  Grass 
radiates  into  space  much  of  the  heat  it  had  absorbed,  and  becomes 
colder  and  colder.  Constantly  there  passes  over  it  the  warm  air 
highly  charged  with  the  invisible  moisture  the  sun  has  helped  it  to 
absorb.  But,  as  it  passes  over  the  blades  of  Grass  the  air  is  cooled 
and  parts  with  some  of  its  moisture,  for  it  comes  to  the  Grass — 
say,  at  70' — is  soon  cooled  to  (50'',  and  the  supposed  10  grains  of  water 
are  condensed,  or,  as  it  were,  melted  out  of  it.  The  story  is  not  all  told 
by  this  bald  explanation,  for  the  theory  of  dew,  as  remarked  above, 
is  extremely  complicated  ;  but,  nevertheless,  this  bald  explanation 
fairly  represents  the  truth  of  the  whole  case — that  dew  does  not  fall 
or  rise,  but  is  condensed  or  produced  on  the  spot  where  found,  as 
the  result  of  radiation  from  the  earth  and  change  of  temperature, 
which  implies  change  of  %vater-carr3'ing  capacity  in  the  air  that 
comes  into  contact  with  the  cooling  surface. 

The  snbject  of  radiation  is  full  of  interest  and  importance.  Bright 
bodies  absorb  and  reflect  heat  freely,  but  they  do  not  radiate  heat 
with  any  such  energies  as  those  that  have  a  dull  surface.  So  also 
bodies  that  have  a  light  colour  absorb  and  reflect  heat  with  energy, 
but  radiate  languidly  ;  and  they  correspond  in  radiating  power  with 
their  power  of  condensing  dew  ;  in  fact,  as  the  condensation  of 
moisture  upon  them  is  the  necessary  effect  of  radiation,  it  cannot  be 
otherwise.     But  evaporation  plays  a  part  in  the  business,  as  must  be 
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evident  from  the  fact  that  water  is  the  principal  performer  in  the 
deposition  of  dew.  The  blade  of  Grass  has  parted  with  some  of  its 
heat,  and  in  doing  so  has  ooolod  the  air  as  it  swept  softly  by.  The 
air  in  cooling  hag  parted  with  some  of  its  suspended  moisture,  and 
now  the  blade  of  Grass  is  wet.  Thereupon,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
evaporation  of  water  from  the  leaf  begins,  while  deposition  proceeds 
at  the  same  time.  The  evaporation  is  of  course  feeble,  because  the 
air  that  is  parting  with  moisture  cannot  bo  disposed  to  absorb 
moisture  at  the  same  time.  But  the  truth  is  we  are  not  dealing  with 
one  and  the  same  body  of  air  all  through;  the  air  is  a  moving  mass, 
and  as  night  wears  on  a  current  of  air  as  cold  as  the  leaf  itself  may 
pass  over  it,  when  deposition  of  dew  will  cease,  and  again  warmer 
currents  may  follow  and  dew  be  again  deposited,  and  iu  these  alter, 
nations  of  temperature  of  the  air  evaporation  in  common  with  con. 
densatiou  will  be  sometimes  pi-o. 
moted,  sometimes  retarded,  and 
sometimes  will  take  place  simul- 
taneously with  condensation.  It 
is  of  importance,  however,  to  notice 
tliat  whenever  and  wherever  evapo- 
ration takes  place  a  cooling  of  the 
evaporating  surface  is  inevitable. 
In  one  sense  at  least,  evapoiation 
is  simply  a  carrying  away  of  heat 
into  the  atmosphere.  In  scientific 
terms,  evaporation  mainly  consists 
in  the  conversion  of  sensible  into 
latent  heat.  The  blade  of  Grass 
is  consequently  cooled  both  by 
radiation  of  heat  and  by  evapor. 
ation  of  moisture  from  it.  The 
result  is  that  there  are  two  causes 
in  operation  to  render  it  receptive 
of   dew,   for  what  it   loses  in  the 

way  of  moisture  by  evaporation  is  compensated  for  by  increased 
condensation  resulting  from  the  lowering  of  temperature  by 
evaporation.  When  we  enter  minutely  into  the  relative  action 
of  radiation  and  evaporation,  the  case  becomes  extremely  com- 
plicated, and  necessarily  demands  a  knowledge  of  mathematics 
as  well  as  of  chemistry.  But,  as  explained  thus  far,  it  may 
certainly  be  understood  by  any  person  of  average  capacity.  The 
question  will  arise,  why  the  dew  should  be  copiously  deposited 
on  a  clear  night,  and  quite  scantily  when  clouds  prevail  ?  It  will  be 
remembered,  however,  that  on  a  clear  night  the  temperature  is 
usually  lower  than  on  a  cloudy  night,  and  the  gardener  who  has  to 
care  for  tender  plants  is  particularly  anxious  about  his  fire  on  a 
winter  night  when  the  stars  shine  brightly.  On  a  clear  night  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth,  so  far  as  darkness  and  a  clear  atmosphere 
extend,  is  cooled  by  radiation,  and, 
of  course,  the  air  in  contact  with 
the  earth  is  cooled  too.  In  summer 
the  consequence  is  a  heavy  dew ; 
in  winter,  a  heavy  hoar  frost. 
But,  whenever  or  wherever  clouds 
prevail,  radiation  is  arrested  ; 
there  is  less  dew,  less  hoar  frost; 
the  night,  relative  to  the  season 
and  the  direction  of  the  wind,  is 
warmer.  This  puzzles  many  ob. 
servant  people,  but  the  explanation 
is  very  simple  :  the  clouds  arrest 
radiation  and  so  prevent  escape  of 
warmth.  What  have  the  clouds  to 
do  with  it  ?  Surely  the  blade  of 
Grass  is  as  ready  to  radiate  as 
ever,  and  the  air  passing  over 
it   is   as    ready   to  be  cooled  and 

so  robbed  of  its  moisture.  Yes,  snch  is  the  case,  and,  as  re- 
gards the  disposition  of  the  Grass  and  the  air  the  cloud  has  no 
effect  whatever.  But  the  fact  is,  the  cloud,  as  respects  its  power  to 
absorb  heat  and  reflect  heat  and  radiate  heat,  is  like  the  earth  or  the 
Grass  or  any  other  solid  body,  and  it  is  the  radiation  of  heat  from 
the  cloud  to  the  earth  that  makes  all  the  difference.  If  the  earth 
and  the  cloud  radiate  heat  to  each  other  each  must,  in  some  degree, 
neutralise  the  effect  of  the  other,  and  the  result  must  be  that  the 
temperature  of  the  air  between  them  cannot  be  greatly  affected 
and,  consequently,  there  cannot  be  a  heavy  deposition  of  dew.  The 
copiousness  of  dew  on  a  clear  night  and  its  scarcity  when  clouds 
prevail  should  suffice  to  teach  us  that  it  does  not  fall ;  for,  were  it  the 
result  of  fallen  moisture,  the  cloud  should  favour  plenteousness 
instead  of  producing  scarcity. 

There  is  a  most  instructive  experiment  which  everybody  has  per. 


formed,  though  few  have  recognised  its  teaching,  which  may  be 
referred  to  as  illustrative  of  the  subject.  Into  a  hot  room  we  take 
a  cold  dry  glass  vessel  of  any  kind — say,  a  heavy  drinking  glass. 
Instantly,  it  becomes  covered  with  moisture,  and  that  moisture  is 
veritable  dew.  Do  not  touch  it  and  presently  it  will  disappear. 
Whence  came  it,  and  whither  has  it  gone  ?  Why  and  how  should  it 
thus  appear  suddenly  and  as  suddenly  vanish  ?  The  glass  vessel  was 
cooler  than  the  air  into  which  it  was  taken.  It  came,  say,  from  a 
closet,  the  temperature  of  which  was  60^,  into  a  room  the  tempera- 
ture of  which  was  70',  and  the  air  in  passing  over  it  was  cooled  by 
the  contact,  and  had  to  part  with  the  hypothetical  10  grains  of 
water,  as  in  the  case  of  the  blade  of  Grass  in  the  open  field.  But  by 
degrees  the  glass  absorbed  heat  from  the  air  and,  iu  fact,  the  water 
condensed  upon  it  actually  contained  the  10'  lost  by  the  contact. 
Aud  as  the  glass  acquired  the 
same  temperature  as  the  air  the 
deposition  of  dew  ceased  andevapo. 
ration  commenced,  and  thus  the 
glass  soon  became  dry.  To  say 
that  in  such  a  case  the  dew  had 
either  fallen  or  risen  would  be  to 
talk  nonsense — pardonable  enough 
in  some  cases,  but  not  always  so. 


Section  of  a  n  Exogenous  Stem. 


Autumn  Foliage. — When  in 
Edinburgh,  a  week  or  two  ago,  I 
noticed  several  trees,  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens  there,  remarkable 
for  their  handsomely  -  coloured 
leaves.  A  Pavia  flava  and  one 
or  two  others  were  bright  orange 
in  colour,  relieved  here  and  there 
by  great  splashes  of  vermilion 
and  russet.  The  Sugar  Maple  (Acer  saccharinum)  and  the  Scotch 
Laburnum  were  also  beautifully  coloured,  but  the  handsomest  of 
all  were  the  Liquidambars,  some  branches  of  which  were  literally 
crimson  and  gold.  Such  vivid  colours  intermixed  with  deep  green- 
leaved  Oaks,  Conifers,  and  Planes,  are  strikingly  effective,  and 
should  not  bo  overlooked  by  planters. — P.  W.  B. 


Section  of  an  Endogenous  Stem 


EXOGENOUS   AND    ENDOGENOUS    STEMS. 
Will  you   kindly   inform   mo   what   are  the  principal   distinctions 
between  the  stems  of  exogenous  and  endogenous  plants  ? — W.  J. 

[Exogenous  stems  grow  from  the  outside— i.e.,  from  the  centre 
outwardly  towards  the  circumference,  and  are,  consequently,  hardest 
and  densest  at  the  centre.  They 
branch  freely,  and  the  leaves  all 
have  more  or  less  netted  veins. 
All  our  native  British  trees  are  of 
this  class.  Endogenous  plants,  on 
the  contrary,  grow  from  a  terminal 
point  or  bud,  and  increase  in 
diameter  by  the  addition  of  woody 
vessels  towards  their  interior,  the 
outer  part  being  the  oldest  and 
hardest.  They  are  very  rarely 
branched,  their  leaves  have  parallel 
veins,  and,  from  a  practical  point 
of  view,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
note  that,  while  exogenous  stems 
may  bB  grafted  with  facility, 
endogenous  plants  cannot  be  pro- 
pagated  in  that  manner.  The  seed 
affords  another  characteristic  dis- 
tmction  :  most  exogenous  plants  have  two  cotyledons,  or  seed 
leaves  ;  while  endogenous  plants  have  but  one,  and  their  mode  of 
germination  is  also  different.— B.] 


Poisoning  by  the  Roots  of  Laburnum.— On  the  .3rd  of 
August,  before  breakfast,  fifty-eight  boys  in  the  Forest  Gate  Indus- 
trial School  chewed  varying  quantities  of  the  roots  of  an  old  Laburnum 
tree,  which  had  been  cut  across  the  preceding  afternoon,  they  mis. 
taking  it  for  stick  liquorice,  which  it  certainly  resembles  in  smell ; 
in  a  very  short  time  these  boys  were  seized  with  symptonsof  narcotic 
poisoning,  varying  iu  severity  from  simple  sleepiness  to  complete 
stupor.  They  were  promptly  attended  to  and  all  cnred,  though  not 
without  difficulty  in  several  cases. 
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THE  AUEIOULA. 
The  exhibition  of  Auriculas  at  Manchester,  in  the  month  of 
May  last,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Auricula  Societ_v, 
and  the  publicity  given  to  its  proceedings,  have  done  much  to 
press  the  claims  of  this  favourite  flower  upon  the  attention  of 
all  interested  in  spring-blooming  plants.  The  Auricula  is  a 
flower  that  was  at  one  time  very  popular,  and  largely  grown. 
Then  it  suffered  a  reverse ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  certain 
florists — men  -who  had  a  keen  insight  into,  and  regard  for,  its 
peculiar  beauty — it  would  ere  now  have  almost  died  out. 
Some  varieties,  indeed,  have  become  wholly  lost ;  others  have 
been  so  reduced  as  to  be  in  the  hands  of  only  two  or  three 
growers ;  and  to  obtain  a  plant  of  them  is  almost  an  impossi- 
bility. One  case  may  be  quoted.  A  self-coloured  flower, 
named  Eodmayne's  Metropolitan,  was  raised  about  1775,  and 
introduced  to  cultivation  (lor  it  is  a  woi'k  of  time  to  obtain  a 
stock  of  any  one  variety)  about  the  year  1780,  by  a  florist 
named  Tottle.  A  florist  by  the  name  of  Heyes,  of  Castleton 
Moor,  Lancashire,  obtained  it,  and  sold  it  under  the  name  of 
Apollo,  by  which  name  it  is  now  said  to  be  more  generally 
known  than  by  the  true  one.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  fifty 
years,  or  so,  ago,  this  variety  was  so  plentiful  that  it  became  a 
common  border  flower,  and  was  sold  in  Lancashire  at  2d.  per 
plant.  It  is  said  that  there  are  now  only  four  or  five  plants  of 
it  known  to  be  in  cultivation ;  and  that  as  much  as  a  guinea 
has  recently  been  paid  for  one.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
Auriculas  are  fast  becoming  much  better  appreciated  than 
they  were,  and  that  the  demand  for  varieties  is  far  in  excess  of 
the  number  on  sale.  The  Auricula  is  called  an  Alpine  or 
mountain  plant  because  it  is  not  only  a  native  of  the  Alps,  but 
because  it  grows  and  thrives  best  in  airy  and  elevated  situa- 
tions. In  low  places,  surrounded  with  damp  and  fog,  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  it  even  in  tolerable  health,  or  to  get  from  it  any 
fine  bloom.  Whoever,  therefore,  attempts  to  grow  Auriculas 
under  such  conditions,  should  keep  them  during  the  winter  in 
frames,  raised  at  least  2  or  3  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  and  allow  them  all  the  air  possible,  but  a  very  scanty 
supply  of  water  during  the  winter  months.  Art  and  culture 
may  effect  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  cultivating  this  plant; 
they  cannot  altogether  change  its  nature  and  habits.  Auri- 
culas are  divided  into  four  classes— green-edged,  grey-edged, 
white-edged,  and  self.  The  three  former  have  a  yellow  or 
golden  throat  or  centre,  which  should  be  as  deep  a  yellow  as 
possible  to  constitute  a  perfect  flower  ;  then  a  circle  of  white, 
covered  with  a  farina-like  paste,  which  should  be  white,  mealy, 
and  solid ;  then  a  zone  or  circle  of  body  colour,  of  dark  purple- 
chocolate,  violet,  or  purple-red,  and  then  light  shades,  the 
outer  edge  being  green,  grey,  or  white  respectively.  The 
green-edged  flowers  are  readily  known ;  but  it  requires 
experience  to  detect  the  almost  imperceptible  difference  which 
exists  between  a  grey-edged  and  a  white-edged  flower,  for 
the  distinction  is  a  very  nice  one.  -  The  self-flowors  are  the 
same,  as  regards  the  yellow  throat  and  paste;  but  that  part  of 
the  flower  occupied  in  the  edged  varieties  by  body  colour  and 
edces  is  composed  of  a  self-colour  of  various  shades,  such  as 
black,  purple,  crimson,  red,  mauve,  blue,  and  yellow.  There  is 
yet  a  fifth  class,  denominated  Alpines,  and  distinct  from  those 
before  described,  which  are  known  as  show  Auriculas. 
Whether  the  original  Auricula,  introduced  from  the  Alps,  was 
in  the  form  of  a  show-flower,  or  in  that  of  the  Alpine  of  the 
present  day,  is  a  matter  of  speculation ;  but  both  have  originated 
from  it,  and  growers  of  the  show  Auricula  state  that  seed 
saved  from  the  very  finest  flowers  in  the  edged  sections  will 
frequently  produce  Alpine  varieties.  We  have  also  self- 
coloured  Auriculas  that  are  undoubted  hybrids  between  the 
.self  show  forms  and  tho  Alpine.  Tlio  Alpine  flowers  have 
cither  a  white  or  a  golden  centre,  or  ground  colour,  instead  of 
the  white  paste  of  the  Auricula  ;  and  tlio  remainder  of  the 
flower,  i.e.,  the  margin,  a  body  colour,  is  richly  shaded  with 
violet,  crimson,  maroon,  mauve,  and  other  shades.  According 
to  the  laws  of  properties  of  flowers,  observed  by  the  strict 
florist,  the  self  show  Auricula  must  have  a  white  centre ;  and 
the  margin  must  be  of  one  colour  only,  not  shaded,  as  in  tho 
case  of  a  deep  velvety  maroon  hue,  shading  off'  to  a  pale  red  on 
the  margin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Alpine  Auricula  should 
have  a  golden  centre,  though  a  white  one  is  now  admissible; 
and  the   margin   should  bo   shaded,   and   the    dividing    line 


between  the  two  tints  set  forth  as  distinctly  as  possible.  Of  late 
years,  the  Alpine  section  have  received  many  valuable  additions 
in  the  form  of  splendid  seedlings,  raised  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
the  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  and  others.  A  fine  green-edged 
Auricula  may  be  briefly  and  simply  described  as  follows  : — 
Every  part  must  be  in  exact  proportion  one  to  the  other;  the 
flower-stalks  must  be  proportionate  to  the  leaves,  and  the 
pedicels  and  truss  proportionate  to  both ;  the  prevailing  or 
body  colour  must  be  bright  and  distinct  ;  the  ground  circular, 
and  of  a  clear  white ;  the  throat  golden ;  the  border  or  edging 
round  the  petal  of  a  lively  green,  and  all  the  petals  or  pips 
nearly  of  a  size,  perfectly  level,  and  disposed  in  regular  order  ; 
the  eye,  the  tube,  and  the  rim  must  correspond  one  with 
the  other,  and  be  perfectly  symmetrical  throughout.  Mere  size 
of  pip,  as  tho  individual  flowers  on  the  truss  are  termed,  is  as 
nothing  compared  to  regularity  of  marking  and  symmetry  of 
parts,  evon  if  the  pip  be  small;  and,  in  the  north  of  England, 
in  all  cases  of  competition,  the  flowers  are,  on  the  exhibition 
table,  most  rigidly  judged. 

Judging   Auriculas . 

Some  of  the  i-egnlations,  as  regards  judging  Auriculas,  are 
not  a  little  remarkable.  In  all  cases  where  two  or  more  flowers 
are  shown  in  a  class,  they  are  denominated  "pans,"  and  all  plants 
in  tho  "  pans  "  must  not  have  less  than  five  expanded  pips  ; 
those  in  all  the  premier  classes,  where  single  plants  are  shown, 
must  have  not  less  than  three.  It  is  rarely  indeed  that  the 
northern  growers  show  their  flowers  with  more  than  five  or  less 
than  three  pips  on  them.  Size  of  truss  is  of  no  consideration,  if 
quality  be  wanting ;  and  so  it  is  the  northern  custom  to  cut 
out  all  inferior  pips,  leaving  only  the  best.  In  the  south,  our 
exhibitors  like  to  show  large,  full,  and  bold  trusses.  They  like 
a  certain  amount  of  decorative  effect ;  but  the  northern  grower 
will  have  none  of  it.  He  must  and  will  have  absolute  excel- 
lence and  a  high  class  quality  in  his  flower,  or  he  will  have 
nothing  at  all.  Another  regulation  is  that  the  trusses  be 
shown  free  from  all  artificial  packing  and  supports — that  is, 
the  truss  of  flowers  must  be  borne  on  an  upright  stiff  stem  that 
needs  no  support  to  keep  it  in  an  erect  position.  The  leading 
amateur  cnltivator  of  the  Auricula  in  this  country — the  Rev. 
P.  D.  Horner,  Kirkby  Malzeard,  Ripon — thus  writes  in  sup- 
port of  the  rule  that  the  Auricula  should  have  no  support  on 
the  exhibition  table  : — "For  my  own  part,  I  think  no  Auricula 
at  an  exhibition  ought  to  need  props  and  crutches  for  its  sup- 
port. There  is  not  a  flower  of  my  own  growth  that  I  ever  have 
to  tie  up,  either  on  tho  homo-stage  or  for  exhibition.  None  of 
our  florists'  sorts  that  I  know  of,  except  Blackbird  and  Moore's 
Violet,  have  long  stems,  and  Imperator  sometimes  leans  over. 
Plants  that  need  supports  have  either  been  badly  grown,  by 
not  being  allowed  air  enough  (and  thus  the  exhibitor  deserves 
to  suffer),  or  they  are  sorts  with  leggy  stems,  which  is  a  fault 
in  any  variety.  In  the  case  of  Turner's  Charles  Perry,  which 
always  throws  a  large  truss,  there  is  too  much  stuff  in  it  to  fit 
it  for  the  exhibition  table  when  all  the  pips  are  left  on — pips 
that  only  add  useless  weight,  and  without  which  the  truss, 
properly  adjusted,  would  look  no  smaller,  and  be  far  neater, 
every  good  pip  shewing  its  properties  to  the  eye  at  once.  This 
distinctness  and  neatness  goes  farther  than  mere  bunchiness ; 
besides  which  a  full  head  of  pips  are  never  of  equal  size  and  pro- 
perties. The  Auricula  is  the  most  easily  disfigured  of  any  plant 
by  sticks  and  supports.  It  is  the  model  of  elegance,  and  may 
have  been  the  plant  from  which  tho  idea  of  the  epcrgne  was 
oljtainod,  though'that  is  but  my  fancy ;  but  I  do  not  know 
what  support  could  bo  allowed  without  seriously  detracting 
from  the  native  grace  and  beauty  of  the  plant.  The  northern 
rule  is  not  in  any  way  intended  to  harass  dashing  growers  by 
saying  they  sliall  not  sujiport  their  splendid  heads.  It  is  simply 
to  obviate  any  unfair  dealing,  whereby  a  flower  might,  by 
certain  marks,  be  known  as  a  particular  exhibitor's.  No  one 
is  supposed  to  grow  his  flowers  so  carelessly  that  the  stems  get 
drawn  till  the  heads  droop.  I  never  have  a  stick  in  my  Auricula 
pots,  nor  have  I  seen  them  used.  Even  my  Blackbirds  hold  up 
their  heads,  for  I  take  care  to  have  them,  as  well  as  Moore's 
Violet  and  Imperator,  nearest  to  tho  inlets  of  air  on  my  stage. 
Good  packing  of  plants  for  the  show  never  allows  of  trusses 
getting  shaken  so  as  to  lose  elasticity  of  stem ;  wherefore  I 
am  for  the  Auricula  being  shown  in  all  its  own  naked  beauty." 
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Thus  there  is  much  that  is  forcible  to  be  said  from  the 
northern  point  of  view,  and  in  the  interests  of  fine  cultivation. 
Exhibitors  at  a  distance  from  the  place  of  exhibition  do  not 
take  their  plants  iii  pots — I  am  dwelling  now  oa  the  practice 
observed  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  National  Auricula 
Society — the  plants  are  turned  out  of  the  pots,  leaving  a 
good  ball  of  soil  about  the  roots,  and  they  are  then  tied  up 
carefully  in  damp  Moss,  packed  close  together  in  boxes,  which 
are  kept  perfectly  upright  in  the  course  of  transit ;  and,  when 
their  destination  is  reached,  pots  and  soil  are  provided.  The 
plants  are  then  re-potted,  some  damp  Moss  is  laid  over  the  sur- 
face, and  they  are  staged  ready  for  the  judges.  It  was  a  most 
interesting  sight  to  be  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Manchester 
on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  National 
Auricula  Society,  watching  the  incoming  of  the  exhibitors, 
and  noticing  the  systematic  way  in  which  they  went  to  work 
staging  their  plants  in  their  several  classes,  ready  for  the 
inspection  of  the  judges.  Many  of  them  were  Lancashire  opera- 
tives, among  whom  there  is  a  deep-seated  love  for  flowers  ; 
and  they  brought  their  plants,  some  only  one,  others  three  or 
four,  in  boxes,  in  baskets,  and  some  tied  up  in  handkerchiefs 
and  cloths,  as  if  they  were  carrying  home  loaves  of  bread  from 
the  baker's.  When  the  work  of  staging  was  done  they  gathered 
themselves  into  groups,  canvassing  the  merits  of  the  different 
flowers,  and  interchanging  opinions  as  to  any  novelties  in  the 
way  of  newer  vaiieties  that  might  have  been  produced.  The 
-;'  Lancashire  operatives  have  long  been  unrivalled  cultivators. 
AVhen  this  flower  was  first  introduced  into  Lancashire  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  during  the  religious 
persecutions  in  Flanders,  when  the  Flemish  weavers,  driven 
lay  cruelties  from  their  native  land,  came  to  England  about 
1570,  and  settled  in  Norwich  and  Lancashire.  In  172-5,  the 
Auricula  was  extensively  grown  by  the  florists  of  Middleton 
and  the  surrounding  towns  and  villages,  the  cultivators  being 
hand-loom  weavers ;  a  noted  man  among  them  died  at  an 
advanced  age  a  few  months  ago— llobert  Lancashire,  the 
raiser  of  that  fine  Auricula  Lancashire's  Hero,  now  better 
known  as  Cheetham's  Lancashire  Hero. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Auricula. 

At  the  season  of  the  year  which  may  be  denominated  the 
florists'  midsummer  (generally  from  the  second  week  in  July 
to  the  second  week  in  August)  the  cultivator  of  the  Auricula 
busies  himself  in  re-potting  his  flowers.  Growers  of  this 
beautiful  and  fascimting  flower  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  best 
time  for  potting,  some  doing  it  earlier  in  the  season  than 
others.  Circumstances  affect  the  time  for  accomplishing  this 
in  some  degree.  If  a  grower  wishes  to  get  seed  from  certain 
fine  varieties  he  will  not  care  to  distui'b  his  plants  till  they- 
have  ripened  the  seed  pods,  and  they  will  do  this  sooner  or 
later,  according  to  the  weather  and  the  time  of  flowering.  It 
may  bo  stated  that  Auriculas  are  invariably  flowered  in  a  cold 
frame  or  in  a  low  house  erected  in  some  cool  shaded  corner ; 
when  they  have  gone  out  of  bloom  they  are  placed  in  a  cold 
frame  on  an  ash  bottom  and  the  lights  removed ;  the  plants 
are  thus  exposed  to  the  ,air  and  summer  showers,  but,  if  very 
heavy  or  continuous  rains  come  on,  it  is  always  best  to  put  the 
lights  on  the  frame  to  throw  off  the  wet  from  the  plants, 
raising  them  on  one  side  or  at  one  end  in  such  a  way  so  that 
plenty  of  air  can  circulate  among  the  plants.  During  the 
spring  side  growths  are  made,  being  thrown  off  from  the  main 
stems  of  the  plant  just  below  the  soil.  During  the  time  the 
plants  are  in  the  cold  frame,  after  the  blooming  season,  these 
shoots  throw  out  little  rootlets,  and  when  taken  off  at  the 
time  of  re-potting,  and  potted  off  singly  in  small  pots,  they 
soon  grow  into  fine  young  plants.  It  it  singular  to  note  how 
certain  varieties  of  the  show  or  edged  Auricula  vary  as  regards 
the  fi-eedom  with  which  they  produce  these  side  growths. 
That  fine  old  northern  Auricula  cultivator,  the  late  Mr.  George 
Lightbody,  of  Falkirk,  once  wrote : — "  Some  of  our  fine  show 
Auriculas  are  so  inclined  to  split  into  increase  that,  except 
rubbing  off  the  eyes  when  decayed  leaves  are  removed,  and 
other  expedients  which  are  resorted  to,  plants  of  this  habit 
cannot  be  kept  up  to  blooming  size.  Persons  wishing  to  keep 
their  collection  in  proper  order  for  bloom  should  not  allow 
many  offsets  to  form.  My  own  practice  is  never  to  allow  more 
than  two  offsets  to  form  at  one  time  on  the  strongest  growers, 


and  only  one  on  the  weaker ;  offsets  of  this  description  can 
be  got  up  to  blooming  size  in  a  year  or  two,  whereas,  when  a 
plant  is  allowed  to  run  wild,  it  will  take  many  years  to  bring 
its  progeny  into  that  condition."  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  some  of  our  finest  Auriculas  throw  offsets  very  sparingly 
indeed,  aud  I  well  remember,  when  making  a  visit  to  Slough 
last  spring,  having  two  or  three  vigorous-looking  plants  that 
had  not  thrown  off  an  offset  for  years.  But  to  return  to  the 
matter  of  re-potting,  and  first,  as  to  the  soil.  The  northern 
growei's  are  great  sticklers  for  cow  dung  as  a  prime  ingredient 
in  the  compost  used  for  the  Auricula,  but  it  must  be  so 
thoroughly  rotted  as  to  readily  crumble  to  pieces  ;  it  requires 
to  be  carefully  looked  over  so  as  to  pick  out  from  it  any  grubs 
likely  to  inflict  injury  on  the  plants.  I  think  they  still  use  the 
cow  dung  to  some  extent,  but  the  southern  growers  now 
ignore  it  almost  entirely,  and  prefer  to  mix  with  their  compost 
some  well-decomposed  stable  aud  other  manure  from  a  spent 
Melon  or  Cucumber-frame.  They  assert  that  cow  manure  is 
apt  to  become  the  breeding  place  of  many  grubs,  that  work 
sad  havoc  with  the  plants,  much  more  so  than  the  stable 
manure.  A  good  compost  for  Auriculas  is  made  up  of  one- 
fourth  of  decomposed  manure,  one-fourth  of  leaf  soil,  and  one- 
half  fibrous  turf,  or  the  top  spit  of  a  pasture  that  has  laid  by 
for  a  year  or  so  and  become  thoroughly  rotten.  The  practice 
usually  adopted,  and  it  is  a  good  one,  is  to  mix  these  ingre- 
dients together  some  time  before  they  are  used,  and  to  turn 
them  over  occasionally  so  as  to  become  thoroughly  sweetened. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  sifting  the  fibrous  turf;  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  soil  for  Auriculas  should  be  fine. 
The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  pick  it  to  pieces  with  the  hand  or 
chop  it  up  with  a  spade,  and  it  is  of  no  importance  if  some  of 
the  pieces  are  as  large  as  Walnuts,  for  the  roots  of  the 
Auricula  appear  to  like  to  cling  to  the  pieces  of  turf,  and  no 
doubt  derive  considerable  advantage  from  doing  so.  We  are 
treating  now  of  the  soil  suited  for  the  show  or  stage 
Auriculas,  as  the  edged  aud  self  varieties  are  termed.  The 
old  florists  used  to  recommend  silver  sand  to  mix  with  the 
soil  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  open  and  porous.  The 
modern  cultivators,  or  some  of  them,  at  least,  have  given  up 
the  use  of  sand,  believing  it  to  be,  at  best,  but  a  negative 
mechanical  agent,  and  have  substituted  for  it  powdered  char- 
coal, which  they  look  upon  as  an  active  chemical  agent  of  a 
decidedly  beneficial  character.  They  are  unquestionably  right 
in  advocating  this  change,  inasmuch  as  charcoal,  when  mixed 
with  soil,  yields  valuable  nourishment  to  growing  plants. 

"When,  to  Ee-pot. 

This  important  operation  much  depends  on  the  locality,  the 
season,  and  the  forwardness,  or  the  reverse,  of  the  plants.  By 
locality  is  mainly  meant  the  difference  between  north  and 
south;  and  it  is  a  fact  in  connection  with  the  culture  of 
the  Auricula,  as  also  with  the  Tulip,  Carnation,  and  Picotee 
—  that  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  for  the  northern  and 
southern  growers  to  meet  in  friendly  rivalry,  owing  to  the 
time  of  blooming  being  three  weeks  later  in  the  north-midland 
and  northern  districts  than  it  is  in  the  south,  taking  Loudon 
and  its  district  as  a  fair  test  of  the  south.  Mr.  Turner,  of 
Slough,  the  foremost  southern  cultivator  of  the  Auricula, 
commences  to  re-pot  his  plants  eaily  in  June,  if  not,  indeed, 
earlier  than  that,  aud  has  them  all  shifted  during  that  month, 
or  by  the  first  week  in  July  at  the  very  latest.  In  the 
north,  the  work  is  delayed  somewhat  later.  An  excellent 
cultivator,  Mr.  George  Lightbody,  of  Falkirk — from  whom 
I  have  already  quoted — used  to  recommend  growers  in  the 
north  to  begin  the  work  of  re-potting  at  the  end  of  July,  so  as 
to  get  it  done  by  the  first  week  in  August,  about  which  time  the 
plants  begin  their  autumn  growth.  The  Auricula  may  be  said 
to  make  two  stages  of  growth  in  the  year — one  in  early  spring, 
before  the  time  of  blooming,  when  Nature  is  putting  forth  its 
energies  to  assist  the  development  of  flowers  ;  and  again  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  plants  in  reality  form  the  flowering  crowns 
of  the  following  spring.  After  the  Auricula  has  done  bloom- 
ing it  ripens  and  matures  its  spring  growth,  aud  it  is  theu  that 
it  should  be  re-potted.  In  re-potting,  use  pots  suitable  to  the 
habit  aud  growth  of  the  plants;  a  6-iuch  pot  (32-size)  is  large 
enough  for  the  strongest  and  most  robust;  and  plants  of 
smaller  growth  should  have  a  smaller  size.     One  of  our  best 
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amateur  Auricula   cultivators   usually  flowers   his   plants   in 
48-sized   pots ;    and   the    strongest  in  3-2's.     Have  the  pots 
scrupulously  clean,   if  they   have   been   previously  used   for 
plants.      Put  in  half-an-inch  or  so  of  broken   crocks  at  the 
bottom,  and  over  this  some  small  pieces  of  charcoal,  thtn  some 
hmips  of  fibrous  turf,  by  way  of  a  drainage  foundation.     The 
plants  should  be  carefully  turned  out  of  the  old  pots,  the  soil 
crumbled  away  with  the  fingers  till  the  roots  are  nearly  bare  of 
soil,  and  then  by  means  of  a  sharp  knife  a  good  portion  of  the  tap 
roots — (.i\,  the  main  stem  of  the  root,  out  of  which  comes  the 
fibrous  roots,  is  cut  away;  for  it  is  rather  injurious  than  other- 
wise, as  it  ■will  sometimes  rot,  and  the  rot  will  spread  upwards 
to  the  plant  and  destroy  it.     A  tap  root,  half  or  three-quarters 
of  an  iuch  in  length,  will  be  found  quite  long  enough,  if  pretty 
well  furnished  with  fibrous  roots  ;  and,  even  if  destitute  of 
them,  the  stem  soon  puts  them  forth.     If  there  are  any  offsets, 
or  side  shoots,  thrown  out  from  the  main  stem,  just  beneath 
the   leaves,  that  have  already  made  roots,  remove   them  by 
breaking  them  away,  and  put  them  on  one  side  for  potting, 
taking  care  to  place  the  name  with  them.  It  is  by  such  offsets 
that  any  one  variety  is  propagated.     In  potting,   place   the 
plants  somewhat  deeply  in  the  pots,  especially  those  varieties 
that  have  a  tendency  to  thrust  themselves  up  out  of  the  soil,  a 
knowledge  that  can  only  be  gained  by  a  cultivator.     Certain 
varieties  are  very  apt  to  do  this.     In  potting,  also,  arrange  the 
fibres  in  a  somewhat   horizontal  direction,  so  that  they  may 
soon  find  their  way  to  the  sides  of  the  pots,  if  they  do  not 
already  reach  them.     Place  a  few  lines  of  fibrous  turf  along 
the   roots  for  them  to  cling  to,  and  try  to  keep  the  soil  open 
about  tliem.     Pot  moderately  firm,  for  the  Auricula  does  best  in 
a  tolerably  close  soil.     On  no  account  over-pot.    What  the  culti- 
vator should  aim  at  is  to  get  the  roots  to  the  sides  of  the  pots 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  then  the  plants  speedily  establish 
themselves.     There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Auricula 
to  throw  its  roots  to  the  sides  of  the  pots;  and  the  plants  never 
succeed  so  well  as  when  this  is  the  case.     When  re-potted,  the 
plants   should  be  placed  in  a  wooden  frame,  standing  under  a 
north  wall,  with  a  brick-rubbish  bottom,  covered  with  ashes  of 
a  sufficient  depth  to  bring  the  plants  up  near  to  the  glass. 
Give  each   a  fair   supply   of    water,   and    continue   to  water 
moderately  as  required.     The  Auricula  should  not  be  swamped 
with  water  at  this  season.     Undue  moisture  at  the  roots  is 
alwavs  an  unhealthy  condition ;  and  that  is  whj'  good  drainage 
is  insisted  upon.     An  occasional   sprinkling  over  head  in  dry 
warm  weather  is  beneficial,  but  the  varieties  having  powdered 
foliage  should  be  exempt  from  this,  as  it  is  apt  to  wash  the 
meal  from  the  leaves,  and  spoil  their  powdered  appearance. 
During  the  summer  months,  no  quarter  must  be  given  to  snails 
and  slugs.     They  require  to  be  well  looked  after,  or  they  get 
troublesome,   and  will   sometimes   do  irremediable  injury   to 
valuable  plants.     I  have   known   rats  to  eat  off  the  heads  of 
plants,  and  carry  them  away  to  their  holes. 

Propagation  by  Offsets. 
I  have  already  stated  that  the  Auricula  is  propagated  by 
means  of  offsets.  These  can  be  taken  from  the  plants  at  any 
time  when  they  are  moving,  as  the  florists  say,  or  making 
growth.  Very  probably  Mr.  Lightbody,  in  his  remarks  already 
Cjuoted  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  somewhat  erred  on  the  side 
of  over-caution  ;  for  it  is  quite  certain  some  varieties  will  pro- 
duce several  offsets,  and  do  not  appear  to  bo  weakened  by  the 
process.  Other  varieties  produce  offsets  very  sparingly 
indeed  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  get  a  stock  of  them 
in  consequence.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  offshoots  bo 
rooted  before  they  are  removed  from  the  parent  plant.  Solongas 
the  set  has  a  heel,  it  will  soon  throw  out  shoots.  The  Rev.  M.r. 
Horner  adopts  the  simple  plan  of  pulling  the  offsets  from 
plants  when  they  are  large  enough,  and  pricking  them  in 
round  the  siles  of  the  pots  in  which  the  parent  plant  is  grow- 
in".  It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  therefore,  to  see  a  fine  plant 
fringed  with  offsets.  If  it  is  at  any  time  necessary  to  remove 
very  small  ones,  they  arc  put  singly  into  small  pots,  and  a 
bell-glass  placed  over  them.  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  Mr.  Horner's  remark,  that  offsets  need  not  bo  rooted.  I 
Viave  proved  it  in  my  own  experience  ;  and  last  autumn  I  had 
occasion  to  remove  some  offsets  from  some  plants  of  Primula 
intermedia  and   P.  nivalis,  and   they  were   placed  singly  in 


thumb  pots,  and  stood  in  a  cold  frame  during  the  winter ;  and 
by  spring  all  had  rooted,  and  are  now  fine  plants.  I 
only  know  of  one  Auricula  that  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  namely,  Ashworth's  Regular,  a  fine  white-edged  variety, 
that  roots  very  badly,  and  the  offsets  of  which  ought  to  be  rooted 
before  theyaie  removed  from  the  parent  plant.  During  the 
summer  and  autumn,  while  the  plants  are  making  and  matur- 
ing their  second  growth,  they  are  very  apt  to  be  infected  with 
greenfiy,  which  settles  on  and  about  the  centre  leaves  or  crowns. 
The  plants  can  be  fumigated  with  tobacco  smoke ;  or  the 
insects  brushed  away  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  brush.  No 
Auricula  cultivator  would  think  of  visiting  his  Auricula  frames 
without  a  brush  of  this  kind  in  his  hand  ;  with  it  he  whisks 
this  insect  pest  away  into  space,  and  they  appear  to  get  tired 
of  being  frequently  disturbed.  They  do  much  harm  to  the 
Auriculas  if  allowed  to  remain  unmolested.  As  the  autumn 
advances,  and  damp  weather  sets  in,  the  leaves  of  the  plants 
should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  though  air  should  be  freely 
given  night  and  day.  The  lights  of  the  frames  in  which  the 
plants  are  growing  should  be  so  tilted  that,  while  plenty 
of  air  is  admitted,  falling  rain  is  rigidly  excluded.  All 
decayed  leaves  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  turn  3'ellow. 
Some  plants  are  apt  to  throw  up  their  flowering  stems  in  the 
autumn,  but  they  should  be  removed,  cutting  them  away  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  heart  of  the  plants.  The  work  of 
autumn  should  be  that  of  swelling  off  the  strong  crowns  to 
flower  in  the  spring.  During  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember the  plants  are  stationary  and  at  rest.  Keep  the  soil 
about  them  dry,  and  water  only  such  plants  as  show  flaccidity 
in  the  leaves.  In  times  of  sharp  frost,  protect  the  frames  so 
as  to  prevent  the  plants  from  being  frozen  ;  not  that  it  is 
sure  to  work  harm,  but  it  sometimes  does  so,  and  it  is  well  to 
be  on  the  safe  side.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  air  is  dry 
and  genial,  give  air  at  all  times,  for  Auriculas  are  impatient  of 
close  confinement.  Let  the  surface  soil  be  occasionally  stirred 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  close,  damp,  green  surface. 

Top-Dressings. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  February  comes  another 
period  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Auricula;    and  then  it  is 
that  the  cultivators  proceed  to  "  top  dress"  their  plants.     The 
reason  for  this  is,  that  the  Auricula  is,  to  a  large  extent  a 
surface  rooter,  and  throws  out  rootlets  from  that  part  of  the 
stem  nearest  the  leaves,  and  on  a  level  with,  or  slightly  beneath, 
and  sometimes  along,  the   soil.     The  plant,  in  fact,  derives 
a  great  part  of  its  support  from  the  soil  near  the  surface,  and 
the  practice  of  top-dressing  is  followed  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
an   additional  supply  of  rich  food.     Besides  stimulating  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  it  also  adds  beauty  and  finish  to  the  flowers. 
Some  of  the  old  florists,  as  before  stated,  were  great  advocates 
of  decayed  sheep-dung  as  an  ingredient  in  the  soil  for  top-dress- 
ing, and  they  used  to  gather  it  together  earlyinthe  summer,  ar.d 
lay  it  by  to  decompose.  Now,  the  practice  is  to  use  fibrous  loam, 
with  which  are  plentifully  mingled  leaf  mould  and  such  manure 
as  I  have  before  recommended.     The  top-dressing  is  generally 
done  when  mild  weather   sets   in   about   February,   and    the 
operator  removes,  in  the  first  place,  about  an  inch  in  depth  of 
the  old  soil,  taking  care  not  to  break  any  of  the  roots  in  doing 
so,  and  then  fills  up  with  the  top-dressing,  and  gives  a  moderate 
supply  of  water,  continuing  the  same  during   the  absence  of 
frost.     Early  offshoots  should   be  rubbed  away,  that  all  the 
growing  strength  of  the  plants  may  be  infused  into  the  produc- 
tion of  splendid  flowers.     By  the  month  of  jNlarch  the  culti- 
vator will  begin  to  see  the  reward  of  his  labours,  for  the  plants 
will  be  making  growth  and  will  require  increased  attention. 
By  the  end  of  March  many  of  the  trusses  will  be  well  above  the 
foliage  of  the  plants,  and  will  be  expanding  their  pips.     Those 
who  grow  for  exhibition,  and  therefore  wish  to  have  trusses  with 
finely-developed  pips,  thin  out  the  number,  so  as  to  obviate 
crowded  trusses  of  bloom.     The  minimum  number  allowed  in  a 
"  pan  of  Auriculas,"  as  a  collection  of  three  or  more  plants  is 
termed,  is  five  expanded  pips ;    but  in  the  classes  for  single 
plants  shown  for  premier  honours,  three  pips  only  are  admis- 
sible.    If  a  truss  consists  of  seven  or  eight,  or  even  more  pips, 
of  fine  quality,  the  exhibitor  will  allow  it  to  remain,  because  it 
gives  the  plant  a  more  imposing  appearance  and  adds  to  its 
value.     The  pips  not  required  are  removed  by  means  of  a  pair 
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of  sharp-pointed  scissors.  The  plants  must  have  plenty  of  air 
in  fine  weather  to  prevent  the  flower-stems  being  drawn.  At 
this  stage,  it  is  usual  to  ,vater  the  plants  with  soft  or  rain- 
water— in  fact,  this  is  always  a  point  of  considerable  impor- 
tance with  the  cultivators  of  the  Auricula  in  the  north.  Some- 
times sharp  frosts  occur  in  March,  and  the  Auricula  should  be 
protected  from  any  ill  effects  by  placing  a  mat  or  piece  of 
carpet  over  the  frame  at  night  when  frost  threatens.  The 
delicate  pips  soon  sustain  irremediable  injury  if  the  frost 
reaches  them.  Some  varieties,  when  touched  by  the  frost,  will 
have  the  paste  cracked,  which  quite  unfits  the  flower  for  show 
purposes,  while  some  unexpanded  pips  will  fail  to  flatten  or 
expand.  Those  who  do  not  exhibit  will  very  likely  desire  that 
their  plants  should  carry  as  many  flowers  as  possible.  Some 
strong  well-established  plants  will  carry  enormous  trusses ; 
but,  even  then,  a  little  judicious  thinning  is  necessary,  as  it  is 
far  better  to  have  a  certain  number  of  well-expanded  pips  than 
a  larger  quantity  of  cupped  pips  that  are  too  crowded  on  the 
truss  to  expand  well.  It  is  when  a  pip  is  fully  expanded  and 
flattened  that  one  is  able  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the 
Auricula,  and  it  is  then  like  the  blossom  of  a  splendid  Orchid; 
it  needs  looking  closely  into,  if  one  would  read  all  its  charms 
and  fully  comprehend  them. 

Shading. 
As  soon  as  the  pips  of  his  Auricula  begin  to  show  colour,  the 
exhibitor  commences  shading  from  the  sun.  This  is  done  to 
prevent  the  dark  body  running  out  into  the  paste  towards  the 
.»  scape  of  the  flower,  or  into  the  edging  beyond  its  ciroum- 
■*  ference.  A  thin  white  cloth,  or  piece  of  tiffany,  tacked  on 
the  top  of  the  sash,  makes  a  good  shading  ;  but  it  should  be 
removed  directly  the  sun  leaves  the  frame.  These  are  im- 
portant aids  in  the  production  of  fine  pips ;  there  should  bo 
liberal  supplies  of  water  when  needed,  and  plenty  of  air  on  all 
favourable  opportunities,  the  plants  being  turned  frequently,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  stems  being  drawn  in  any  one  direction ; 
occasional  stirring  of  the  surface  soil ;  and  close  attention  to 
general  cleanliness.  In  this  way,  a  satisfactory  head  of  bloom 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  the  result.  A  large  cultivator,  like  the  Kev. 
F.  D.  Horner,  flowers  his  Auriculas  in  a  cool  north  house, 
arranged  on  shelves  as  one  would  other  plants.  Plenty  of  air 
is  admitted  from  under  the  stages,  and  at  the  top  of  the  house  ; 
and  the  stages  are  kept  moist  and  cool.  Such  a  house  brings 
out  the  flowers  with  a  great  beauty  of  development ;  and  they 
remain  in  bloom  a  long  time.  But,  then,  Mr.  Horner  has 
some  400  or  500  plants  in  flower  at  the  same  time,  and 
a  grand  appearance  they  present.  After  the  blooming 
season,  the  plants  will  still  be  making  growth  ;  and,  during 
the  summer,  till  such  times  as  they  are  re-potted,  they 
should  be  kept  partially  shaded ;  at  least,  protected  from 
the  full  glare  of  the  sun.  Watering  must  be  attended  to,  and 
plenty  of  air  given,  all  decaying  foliage  removed,  and  the 
plants  kept  clear  of  green-fly.  If  seed  be  required  from  any 
good  varieties,  let  them  carry  two  or  three  pods,  not  more. 
Should  seed  not  be  wanted,  pinch  off  the  flower-stems  an 
inch  or  two  below  the  truss.  If  the  cultivator  be  desirous  of 
raising  good  flowers  from  seed,  he  should  fertilise  one  flower 
with  the  pollen  of  another,  selecting  two  flowers,  each 
possessing  some  one  or  more  good  qualities,  which  it  is  his 
desire  to  combine  in  a  grand  new  variety. 

Alpine,  Border  and  Seedling  Auriculas. 
The  Alpine  Auricula  is,  on  the  whole,  a  hardier  plant  than 
the  edged  section  ;  but,  to  have  fine  flowers,  it  should  also  be 
cultivated  in  pots.  The  details  of  culture  given  in  the  case  of 
the  show  Auricula  will  apply  to  the  Alpine  varieties,  only 
that  exhibitors  of  these  last,  in  order  to  have  their  shaded 
flowers  in  the  highest  possible  state  of  perfection,  grow  their 
Alpines  in  poor  soil.  The  great  property  in  Alpine  Auriculas, 
from  the  exhibitor's  point  of  view,  is  to  have  the  shaded 
margin  as  clear  and  distinct  as  possible,  with  an  almost  clear 
line  between  the  dark  ground  colour  and  the  paler  marginal 
colour.  Size  of  pip  is  of  small  importance  if  the  shading  be 
not  clear  and  distinct,  and  to  get  the  latter  the  Alpine  varieties 
are  grown  in  much  poorer  soil  than  the  stage  varieties.  But, 
if  anyone  wants  fine  decorative  flowers,  large,  bold,  and  showy 
trusses,  let  him  grow  his  flowers  well  and  he  will  be  abundantly 
rewarded.    The  Alpine  Auricula  is  a  charming  border  plant,  and 


it  is  suitable  for  the  rock  garden.  It  does  well  in  the  open  ground 
if  it  has  a  moist  bottom  and  some  shade.  As  it  is  not  diffioult 
to  obtain  a  good  strain  of  Alpine  Auriculas  from  seed,  these 
only  should  be  grown  as  border  flowers,  and  the  more  beautiful 
they  are  the  more  effective  are  they  in  the  border.  Plant  in 
good  soil,  in  a  compost  such  as  that  recommended  for  show 
Auriculas,  and  top  dress  once  or  twice  daring  the  summer. 
Divide  the  clumps  once  in  three  or  four  years,  and  at  every 
time  of  re-planting  give  them  some  good  rich  fresh  soil  to  grow 
in.  Seedling  Auriculas  can  be  raised  with  but  little  trouble. 
The  seed  can  be  sown  at  any  time  after  it  is  ripe — say,  in 
August,  in  October,  and  November,  and  in  February  and 
March,  the  last  being  the  best  time  for  sowing  the  main  crop. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  pots  that  are  well  drained ;  the 
32-size  is  the  best.  Use  some  of  the  old  soil  shaken  out  of  the 
roots  at  the  time  of  re-potting ;  that  will  do  well  for  seedlings, 
sifting  some  of  it  a  little  fine  to  go  on  the  top  of  the  pots. 
Then  sprinkle  the  seed  on  it,  press  it  firmly  down,  and  gently 
sprinkle  with  water ;  and  finally  put  a  piece  of  glass  over  the 
pot,  and  place  it  in  a  cold  frame  or  a  north  house.  Like  all  the 
Primulacea3,  the  seed  of  Auriculas  germinate  irregularly,  and 
a  pot  or  pan  of  seed  should  be  kept  at  least  a  twelvemonth 
before  it  is  dispensed  with.  Some  of  the  seeds  will  germinate 
quickly,  others  at  long  intervals.  When  the  seed  is  sown  in 
February  and  March,  the  growth  is  more  regular,  and  it  also 
comes  away  quicker.  If  the  seed  is  sown  thinly,  the  plants  can 
remain  in  the  seed-pots  till  large  enough  to  pot  off  singly  into 
small  pots.  If  they  come  thickly,  it  is  best  to  prick  them  off 
into  shallow  boxes,  and  then  pot  off  when  large  enough.  Seed- 
ling auriculas  should  be  grown  on  rapidly,  and  encouraged  to 
make  all  the  growth  possible  during  the  summer.  It  is  well  to 
give  them  two  or  three  shifts,  so  as  to  get  them  well  esta- 
blished in  pots  by  the  autumn.  If  any  seedling  flowers  are 
promising  in  character,  grow  and  bloom  them  o,gain  another 
season,  in  order  to  test  them.  If  a  green  edge,  select  some 
good  standard  variety  to  compare  it  with,  and  then  the  exact 
advance,  or  otherwise,  can  be  ascertained.  Aim  at  high-class 
cjuality,  and  keep  nothing  that  is  inferior. 

Select  Varieties. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  give  a  list  of  the  best  varieties  in 
each  section  ;  but  some  of  those  named  can  be  obtained  only 
with  great  difficulty.  Nevertheless,  they  are  the  very  best  in 
their  respective  sections. 

GEEEN-EDGED. 


Colonel  Taylor 

Lady  Richardson  (Gaim) 

Lord  Palmerston  (Camp 

Traill's  Prince  of  Greens 

Prince  of  Wales 

bell)             . 

Traill's  Anna 

Page's  Champion 

Imperator  (Litlon) 

Lady  Ann  Wilbraham 

Booth's  Freedom 

Beeston's  Apollo 

TraUI's  George  Jeans 

Loyely  Ann 

GEET-BDGED. 

Highland  Laddie 

George  Lightbody 

Richard  Headley 

General  Bolivar 

George  Levick  (Walker) 

Lancashire  Hero 

Conqueror  of  Europe 

Alderman      C.      Brown 

Lightbody's  Alma 

Chapman's  Maria 

(Headley) 

Sykes'  Complete 

Robert  Traill 

Fletcher's  Ne  Plus  Ultra 

Peverill    of     the    Peak 

Fletcher's  Mary  Ann 

Alexander  Meiklejo'jn 

(Walker) 

WHITE-EDGED. 

Maclean's  Uniciuo. 

Heap's  Smiling  Beauty 

Miss  Ann  Smith 

Ashton's  Bonny  Lass 

Taylor's  Glory 

Smith's  Ne  Plus  Ultra 

Bright  Venus 

Taylor's  Incomparable 

Mrs.  Simonite 

Lightbody's          Sophia 

Hepwortb'a  True  Briton 

Taylor's  Favourite 

Dumaresque 

Smith's  Lady  Sale 

Lee's  Earl  Grosvenor 

Ashworth's  Regular 

Cheetham's  Countess  of 

Summerscale's      Catba- 

Lightbody's  Miss  Light- 

Wilton 

"°^          SELF3.' 

body 

Pizarro 

Formosa 

Blackbird 

Meteor  Flag 

Petronella 

Lord  Clyde 

Lord  of  Lome 

William  Lightbody 

Stadtholder 

Duke  of  Argylo 

Ben  Simonite 

Othello 

Walker's  Nirnrod 

Pohlman's  Garibaldi 

Smith's  Garland 

Metropolitan        (Spald- 

Topsy 

Mrs.  Sturrock 

ing) 

Charles  Jas.  Perry 

1.LFIIIES. 

Bertha 

Percival 

Jessie 

Brilliant 

Spangle 

Landseer 

Conspicua 

Wizard 

Novelty 

Diamond 

Black  Prince 

Pluto 

John  Leech 

Colonel  Scott 

Sydney 

King  of  Crimsons 

Cygnet 

Wonderful 

Mercury 

Etna 

Anyone  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  plant  of 
each  of  the  above  will  have  laid  the  foundation  of  one 
of  the  finest  collections  of  Auriculas  in  the  country.  They 
are  all  in  cultivation ;  but  it  is  probable  there  may  be  only 
two  or  three  plants  of  some  of  them  in  existence  at  the  present 
time.  KicHAED  Dean. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

COLOUR  OF  FRUIT  NO  TEST  OF  QUALITY. 

TO   THE   EDITOR    OP    "  THE    GAUDEN." 

SiK, — It  would  be  quite  out  of  my  way,  and  altogether  foreign  to 
my  inclination,  aa  well  aa  profitleaa  to  your  readers,  to  meet  mere 
assertion  with  flat  contradiction,  otherwise  the  statements  made  both 
by  Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr.  Sheppard  (see  p.  288)  might  call  for  such 
rough  treatment ;  when,  for  instance,  it  ia  stated  that  the  colour  in 
no  case  reached  perfection  till  the  fruit  was  ripe;  that  Muscats  that 
refuse  to  ripen  golden  are  half-shanked ;  that  the  worst  part  of  a 
fruit  is  always  that  next  the  wall ;  that  Red  Hamburghs  are  invariably 
associated  with  shanking ;  that  colour  and  flavour  are  never  asso. 
ciated  ;  that  first-class  flavour  is  never  found  in  imperfectly-coloured 
fruit ;  and  that,  without  colour,  the  fruit  must  naturally  be  deficient 
in  flavour.  Indeed,  one  might  as  well  assert  that  paint  is  timber  as 
make  such  assertions  as  these.  Both  your  correspondents  advert 
to  Peaches  grown  under  trellises  as  being  inferior  in  flavour  to  those 
grown  above  them ;  obviously,  in  these  instances,  they  confound 
imperfect  maturity  with  want  of  colour,  as  Mr.  Simpson  does  when  he 
asks — "Are  half. coloured  Strawberries  the  best,  or  green  Gooseberries 
the  sweetest  ?  "  Well,  supposing  Mr.  Simpson  tries  a  pale  British 
Queen  against  a  glowing  Black  Prince,  or  Bicton  Pine  against  a  Sir 
Harry  Strawberry,  or  a  Pitmastou  Greengage,  Green  Gascoigne,  or 
early  green  Hairy  Gooseberry  against  a  Red  Champagne  or  Warring, 
ton,  or  any  other  of  the  highest. coloured  best  Gooseberries  ho  may 
choose,  would  he  still  contend  that  the  joint  productions  of 
the  sun's  heat  are  colour  and  flavour,  and  that  the  two  are  never 
disassociated  ?  Then,  as  to  Grapes,  I  will  back  Chasselas  Musque, 
Duchess  of  Buccleugh,  or  the  White  Frontignan  against  the  highest, 
coloured  Grapes  for  flavour,  whether  black  or  golden.  Further, 
where  will  you  find  a  Nectarine  equal  in  lusciousness  to  a 
Rivers's  White,  well  finished;  or  a  Peach  equal  to  a  pale  Noblesse, 
Sulhampstead,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  others  ?  So  convinced  is  Mr. 
Sheppard  of  the  certainty  of  colour  being  a  true  index  to 
flavour,  that  he  tells  us  he  has  always  set  hia  face  against  cutting 
fruit  at  shows  and  pretending  to  judge  by  flavour,  as  he  holds  it  to 
be  quite  impossible  to  decide  fairly  in  that  way ;  whereas,  if  the 
fruit  has  size  and  colour,  and  has  come  to  maturity,  flavour  is  sure  to 
be  present.  But  how  about  maturity?  Neither  colour  nor  size  will 
determine  that ;  and,  in  the  case  of  Grapes,  the  sense  of  smell  is 
excluded.  One  can  but  marvel  that  a  cultivator  of  Mr.  Sheppard's 
skill  should  be  content  to  rest  his  adjudications  on  one  of  the 
most  fallacious  of  tests.  But,  then,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Mr.  Sheppard  also  believes  that  colour  indicates  saccharine  matter ; 
and  no  doubt  that  is  the  key  to  hia  confidence  in  basing  his 
awarda  on  the  mere  will.o'.the.wisp  colour.  Lest  I  should  do  him 
any  injustice  on  this  point,  I  must  quote  hia  own  words  : — "  The 
two — that  ia,  colour  and  flavour — must,  perforce,  go  together,  as  the 
same  influence  that  puts  on  the  colour  adds  the  flavour  at  the  same 
timej  by  converting  the  crude  juices  of  the  fruit  into  saccharine 
matter  ?"  Accept  this  doctrine,  and  the  whole  matter  is  plain  and 
clear  ;  but  how  is  this  borne  put  in  the  case  of  Sloes,  which,  though 
high. coloured,  are  the  most  acid  of  fruits.  Truly, as  Mr.  Simpson  says, 
there  are  "  stranger  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in 
our  philosophy,"  and  amongst  these  must  henceforth  be  reckoned  the 
saccharine  theory  of  colour,  not  only  held,  but  actually  acted  upon, 
in  adjudicating  on  the  merits  of  competing  collections  of  fiuit. 
The  object  of  this  criticism  is  simply,  if  possible,  to  check  assertion 
and  invite  facts ;  and  a  calm  consideration  of  this  theoretically 
interesting  and  practically  important  question  how  far  colour  is  a 
test  of  quality  in  fruits,  and  of  the  causes  that  determine  its  pro. 
duction  in  various  amounts  in  different  seasons,  and  under  varied 
conditions  of  culture,  must  be  productive  of  good  results.  It  should 
be  assumed  that  the  fruits  are  equally  well  ripened  under  identical 
conditions  of  light  and  heat.  It  is  unfair,  as  well  as  useless, 
to  put  ripe  against  green,  perfect  against  imperfect,  fruit.  That 
colour  is  not  inseparably  linked  to  flavour  is  proved  by  Melons  alone, 
as  not  a  few  of  these  with  least  colour  have  the  highest  quality.  I 
repeat,  too,  that  I  have  eaten  green  Muscats,  especially  of  the  Cannon 
Hall  variety,  of  enormous  size  of  the  most  exquisite  flavour,  so  filled 
with  vinous  richness  as  to  command  the  special  notice  and  approval 
of  such  a  good  judge  as  the  late  Mr.  Donald  Beaton  and  others,  and 
that  I  have  seen  Red  Hamburghs  finished  well  without  a  shanked 
berry,  and  of  such  unnsual  fullness,  as  regards  saccharine  matter, 
as  to  attract  the  notice  of,  among  others,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Osborn,  who  pronounced  them  the  finest-flavoured  Hamburghs  he 
had  ever  tasted,  and  took  them  at  first  for  a  new  Grape  of  special 
excellence.  Let  me  not,  however,  be  misunderstood.  I3y  all  meana 
let  each  berry  in  Grapea  and  other  fruits,  be  finished  with  the 
colour  natural  to  it.     I  do  not  by  any  meana  advocate  that  our  Black 


Hamburghs  should  be  red,  or  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  green  ; 
but,  no  doubt,  colour  has  been  too  much  look(id  to  by  cultivators, 
and  far  too  much  importance  attached  to  it  by  judges  at  our  shows, 
great  and  small.  It  seems,  therefore,  important  that  its  relation 
to  flavour  should  be  better  understood,  and,  if  possible,  more  clearly 
and  definitely  defined.  The  mere  fact,  which  cannot  be  denied,  that 
it  often  precedes  maturity  by  weeks  and  months,  shows,  of  necessity, 
that  it  cannot  be  a  safe  test  of  quality,  and  ought  never  to  be 
accepted  as  final  in  the  judging  of  fruit.  Mr.  Sheppard  himself 
admits  that  ripe  Grapea  improve  by  keeping,  although  the  lustre  of 
the  rich  black  bloom  becomes  a  little  dim  if  they  hang  long  after 
the  ripening  period.  No  doubt  most  of  the  bloom  seems  to  wear  off 
and  disappear  to  a  large  extent ;  and  yet  Mr.  Sheppard,  by  judging 
by  colour,  would  actually  award  the  prize  to  Grapes  not  so  improved 
by  keeping,  inasmuch  as  those  less  ripe  had  the  denser  bloom.  It  ia 
impossible  to  condemn  colour. judging  more  effectually  than  in  the 
words  of  your  able  correspondent,  whose  assertions  prove  too  much, 
and  are,  therefore,  wholly  worthless.  For,  if  the  two  qualities, 
colour  and  quality,  are  inseparable  in  fruit,  the  intensity  of  the 
former  to  the  measure  of  the  latter,  the  Sloe  and  the  Damson  are  the 
best  Plums,  and  Alicante  is  the  sweetest  and  most  luscious  of  all 
Grapes.  D.  T.  Fisn. 


THE  CENTENNIAL  BUILDINGS  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

I  RECENTLY  visited  Fairmount  Park  to  see  what  progress  was  being 
made  with  the  buildings,  and  I  found  them  farther  advanced  than  I 
expected.  The  large  separate  building  intended  for  the  agricultural 
department  is  the  most  forward,  and  will  be  a  splendid  structure ;  the 
art  building,  which  is  also  intended  to  be  permanent,  is  a  beautiful 
stone  erection,  which  will  prove  an  ornament  to  the  park ;  the  main 
building  is  not  so  far  advanced  as  those  just  alluded  to,  but  it  ia 
progressing  satisfactorily,  and  promises  to  be  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose.  The  horticultural  department,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
attracted  my  attention  most ;  it  ia  in  a  very  forward  state,  and 
promises  to  be  a  success.  The  building  will  certainly  be  a  very 
handsome  one,  and  quite  as  suitable  for  plants  aa  large  lofty  hDuses 
usually  are ;  but  I  am  afraid  there  will  be  no  plants  large  enough  for 
it,  and  small  ones  will  be  lost.  This  will  be  remedied  in  a  few  years 
by  the  growth  of  the  permanent  plants ;  but  in  the  mean  time  quick, 
growing  climbers  should  be  used,  and  large  hanging  baskets.  If 
handsome  prizes  had  been  offered  for  various  classes  of  plants,  this 
exhibition  would  have  been  aa  popular  as  that  annually  held  at 
Cincinnati,  where  an  exhibitor  informed  me  that  he  obtained  over  a 
thousand  dollars  in  prizes  last  year.  He  added,  however,  that  thia 
sum,  large  as  it  is,  did  not  pay  his  expenses,  although  the  show  lasted 
only  a  month,  and  he  was  a  resident  of  the  place.  At  the  centennial 
the  expenses  incurred  by  distant  exhibitors  from  May  to  November 
must,  of  course,  be  much  heavier,  and  j'et  there  will  be  no  recupera. 
tion  in  the  shape  of  prizes.  The  building  is  to  be  ornamented  with  a 
central  fountain,  and  it  will  afford  a  good  opportunity  of  displaying 
sub-tropical  plants  to  advantage.  Bulbs  and  shrubs  will  be  planted 
in  the  grounds  round  the  building.  The  situation  and  soil  are 
suitable  for  such  purposes;  but  early  planting  is  necessary  in  this 
climate  ;  there  being  no  spring  we  rush  from  winter  into  summer, 
and  plants  put  in  late  not  only  require  much  attention,  but  seldom 
start  satisfactorily.  It  is  useless  to  plant  evergreens  here  in  autumn ; 
I  h.".ve  seen  large  patches  of  native  Arbor. vitse  killed  from  that  cause 
— the  dry  winter  winds  wither  them  up.  J.  Taplin. 


Cotoneaster  frigida.— I  shall  be  happy  to  send  seed  of  this  shrub,  to  which 
you  direct  aLtention  in  your  last  number,  to  any  of  your  readers  who  may  wish 
to  have  it.  It  is  easily  and  quickly  raised,  and  prows  from  10  to  16  feet  high. 
It  has  a  white  stem,  and  bears  scarlet  berries. — Salmokiobps. 

Large  Trees. — At  Rufford  Abbey  the  following  remarkably  large  trees 
measure  as  follows  : — An  Oak,  at  5  feet  up,  37  feet  round  ;  a  Lime,  at  the  same 
height,  20  feet  round  ;  a  Waluut,  at  2  feet  up,  22  feet  round;  and  a  Larch,  at 
5  feet  up,  10  feet  round. — Gbo.  Baiirt,  LongUat. 

Fir  Tree  Fungus. — AH  our  trees  of  Abies  cephalonica  here  are  badly 
attacked  by  a  Fungus,  and  are  loosing  their  leaves  from  its  effects.  I  have 
not  met  with  it  on  any  other  species  of  Abies,  and  hope  that  it  may  confine 
itself  to  cephalonica.  What  is  its  name  ? — Henbt  Muwbo,  Clevelamlt,  Lyme 
Regit.  [The  Fir  twig  sent  is  covered  with  the  Fungus  called  JScidium  abie- 
tinum.] 

Bloxholm  Hall  Melon.— In  a  pit  of  late  Melons  here  the  Bloxholm  Scarlet, 
flesh  has  lately  ripened  some  of  its  fruit,  and  I  find  it  to  be  one  of  the  best 
varieties  I  have  ever  grown  of  that  section.  It  has  likewise  proved  a  free 
setter,  and,  judging  by  its  strong  growth,  it  seems  to  have  a  good  constitution. 
As  regards  flavour,  it  is  as  rich  as  any  scarlet-fleshed  Melon  I  have  ever  tasted, 
and  its  flesh  is  brilbant  in  colour  and  of  a  good  depth,  the  rind  being  very  thin. 
Altogether  it  is  a  variety  that,  when  well-grown,  is  sure  to  give  satisfaction. — 
William  Tilleey,  Welbeck. 

Paddington  Flower  Mission. — During  the  month  of  September  forty-two 
hampers  or  parcels  of  flowers  were  received,  also  some  Peaches  and  Apples, 
which  were  distributed  among  the  different  hospitals  and  homes  of  the  sick 
and  infirm. 
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This  was  nominally  a  Fungus  show,  but  only  one  collection  was  exhibited. 
The  rare  Geaster  Michaelianus  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Beech,  of  Castle 
Ashby,  and  a  line  example  of  the  sulphur-coloured  Polyporus,  came  from 
the  Deepdene,  Dorking.  Mr.  Bull  showed  a  collection  of  Crotons  and 
other  fine  foliaged  plants,  and  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 
excellent  coUeotions  of  new  and  rare  plants.  Mr.  Dancer,  of  Chiswiok, 
and  Mr.  W.  Paul  contributed  iateresting  collections  of  hardy  fruits. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following  new  and 
rare  plants  : 

Apple  St.  Edmund's  Pippin  (Mr.  R.  Harvey). — A  medium- 
sized  Apple  of  excellent  flavour,  having  a  russety  coat  flushed  and 
streaked  with  red  or  crimson  on  the  sunny  side.  It  resemblei  the  Golden 
Russet  in  colour,  and  is  a  valuable  variety,  as  it  ripens  in  September  and 
October,  and  possesses  the  rich  juicy  and  aromatic  flavour  of  the  best 
winter  Russets. 

Apple  Worcester  Pearmain  (Smith).  —  A  very  handsome 
crimson-scarlet  fruit,  very  much  handsomer  indeed  than  Scarlet  Incom- 
parable which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  shape,  or  Red  Astrachan,  which 
also  resembles  it  in  colour.  It  is  crisp,  and  very  juicy,  the  flavour  being 
really  excellent.  As  an  ornamental  dessert  Apple  it  has  no  equal,  and 
as  an  exhibition  fruit  or  for  market  purposes  it  is  a  very  desirable  kind. 
It  is  said  to  have  originated  as  a  seedling  in  a  cottager's  garden  near 
Worcester,  and  the  tree  is  said  to  be  both  hardy  and  prolific. 

Brahea  filamentosa  (Veitch). — A  truly  handsome  and  distinct 

fan-leaved  Palm,  something  resembling  ChamEcrops  in  general  habit,  the 

long  narrow  divisions  of  its  rigid  fan-shaped  leaves  being  fringed  with 

f>-         slender  white  curling  filaments.     Its  fresh  green,  vigorous  habit,  and  the 

^  singularity  of  its  Yucca-like  filaments  will  render  this  a  first-class  Palm 

for  decorative  or  exhibition  purposes. 

Pompone  Dahlia  Dove  (Turner). — This  is  nearly  perfect  in 
form,  the  florets  being  equal,  regularly  arranged,  and  smooth  ;  the  colour 
is  creamy-white,  flushed  with  lemon-yellow  in  the  centre,  the  apex  of 
each  floret  behind  being  tipped  with  lilac-purple.  It  is  a  free-blooming 
and  very  desirable  variety,  useful  for  contrasting  with  the  deeper  and 
brighter  coloared  kinds  in  this  useful  section  of  the  genus. 

Agave  "Victoria  Eeginse  (Croucher). — This  plant  is  certainly  the 
gem  of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs,  and  well  merits  the  name 
which  has  been  given  it  by  Royal  consent.  At  first  sight,  its  habit 
suggests  the  filifera  group;  but  the  filaments  here  are  rarely  produced, 
the  plant  is  more  noble  and  massive  in  character,  the  fleshy-based  dark 
glaucescent  leaves  becoming  triquetrous  towards  the  apex,  where  they 
are  terminated  by  a  strong  black  wavy  spine,  having  a  few  small 
secondary  spines  on  two  of  the  three  edges  which  the  leaf  has  at  its  point. 
The  margins  of  the  leaves  are  entire,  and  edged  with  white,  conspicuous 
white  markings,  or  lines,  showing  the  imprint  of  the  previous  leaves.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  a  Mexican  species ;  and  the  whole  stock  has  been 
secured  by  Mr,  Peacock,  who  has  just  added  a  fine  specimen  of  it  to  the 
Alexandra  Palace  collection. 

Gynerium  ageratum  var.  (Noble). — A  dwarf-grovnng  variety, 
having  slender  leaves,  rather  more  rigid  than  in  the  type ;  and  the  erect 
greenish-yellow  silvery-tipped  plumes  are  about  5  feet  in  height. 

Collections  of  Plants.— Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  furnished,  as  has 
just  been  stated,  a  group  of  rare  Orchids,  Palms,  and  foliage  plants, 
among  which  we  noted  a  plant  of  Renanthera  coccinea  bearing  a  large 
branched  spike  of  reddish-crimson  flowers.  This  plant  was  about  4  feet 
in  height,  and  was  growing  on  a  cork  block.  Masdevallia  amabilis,  a 
small  crimson-flowered  variety,  and  Pescatorea  lamellosa,  were  also  repre- 
sented by  healthy  and  vigorous-blooming  plants.  The  last  named  has 
greenish-yellow  sepals  and  a  clear  creamy-yellow  lip,  having  a  series  of 
erect  dark  purple  (nearly  black)  plates  at  the  base.  A  dwarf -growing 
Australasian  plant,  named  Exacnm  zeylanicum,  was  also  shown  in  this 
group,  and  has  opposite  fleshy-veined  leaves  and  terminal  clusters  of  deep 
blue  flowers,  an  inch  across,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  yellow  anthers  are 
very  conspicuous.^  Messrs.  Veitch  had  also  the  cut-leaved  Breadfruit 
(Artocarpus  laciniatus)  in  the  form  of  two  varieties,  Dracisna  Fraseri  (a 
robust  bronzy  plant  with  crimson  margins),  and  other  plants  of  interest. 
Mr.  Bull  staged  a  splendid  group  of  new  specimen  Crotons,  and  other  fine 
f  oUaged  plants,  which  were  quite  as  remarkable  for  superior  cultivation  as 
for  their  beauty  and  rarity.  Among  the  Crotons  were  fine  plants  of  C. 
spirale,  a  deep  purplish-green  form,  with  spirally  twisted  or  corkscrew- 
like foUage  ;  0.  volutum,  with  leaves  curved  like  a  ram's  horn,  and  richly 
veined  with  golden-yellow  on  a  green  ground  ;  C.  Weismanni,  similar  to 
the  last  in  colour,  but  having  long  linear  leaves  sometimes  12  and  14  inches 
in  length  ;  C.  majesticum,  similar  in  habit  to  the  last,  but  with  narrower 
foliage  marked  with  orange-red;  C.  imperiale,  with  singular  oval  blunt- 
pointed  leaves,  each  having  a  spiral  twist,  and  margined  with  orange-red 
and  yellow.  This  plant  is  interesting  from  a  botanical  point  of  view, 
inasmuch  as  the  blade  of  the  thick  fleshy  leaves  exceeds  the  mid-rib,  the 
latter  protruding  from  the  leaf  at  about  an  inch  from  the  point.  Associ- 
ated with  these  were  several  Cycads,  large-leaved  Anthuriums,  and  other 
ornamental  plants,  for  which  a  silver  medal  was  awarded.  Mr.  B.  S. 
WilUams  exhibited  a  well  grown  and  efi'ective  collection  of  new  and  rare 
Ferns,  Palms,  and  Orchids,  among  which  wenoted  two  good  varieties  of  the 
hrown-striped  Oncidium  tigrinum,  Adiantum  graciUimum,  the  most  elegant 


and  fairy-like  of  all  decorative  Ferns,  not  even  excepting  the  filmy  kinds] ; 
A.  Farleyense ;  and  a  fine  plant  of  Cypripedium  Harrissianum,  one  of  Mr. 
Dominy's  hybrids,  remarkable  for  its  vigorous  habit  and  free  blooming 
properties.  In  the  same  collection  was  a  plant  of  Pancratium  fragrans, 
the  long-petalled  white  flowers  of  which  are  deliciously  sweet-scented. 
Mr.  Noble,  of  Bagshot,  sent  four  pots  of  a  dwarf  variety  of  the  Pampas 
Grass,  the  plumes  of  which  stood  above  4  feet  in  height.  Prom  Mr. 
Wills  came  plants  of  Celosia  pyramidalis,  remarkable  for  their  brilliancy 
of  colour.  These  varied  from  3  to  5  feet  in  height,  and  among  them  we 
noted  yellow,  orange,  orange-crimson,  deep  purplish-crimson,  carmine  and 
maroon  tinted  varieties.  Mr.  Matthew  Read,  gardener  to  J.  Johnson, 
Esq.,  Mountains,  Tonbridge,  sent  a  clear  yellow  seedling  Carnation  named 
Read's  Canary,  the  flowers  of  which  are  good  in  form  and  agreeably 
perfumed. 

Collections  of  Fruit. — Mr.  Dancer's  collection  of  hardy  fruits, 
already  alluded  to,  consisted  of  Plums,  Pears,  and  Apples,  the  latter  from 
the  true  Paradise  stock,  and  the  Pears  from  the  Quince.  Among  the 
finest  of  the  Apples  we  remarked  Warner's  King,  weighing  16  and  17  ozs. 
each ;  fine  specimens  of  Golden  Noble  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  f uUy 
3i  inches  in  diameter  ;  Ribston,  nearly  as  large  ;  Gloria  Mundi,  Stirling 
Castle,  CelHni,  Beauty  of  Wilts,  Cox's  Pomona ,  Northern  Spy,  Wel- 
lington, Northern  Greening,  Small's  Admirable,  HoUandbury,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  and  New  Hawthornden,  all  splendid  fruit.  Among  Pears  in 
this  collection  we  noticed  fine  fruit  of  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Beurre  Hardy,  a 
handsome  clear  yellow  variety  mottled  with  russet ;  Easter  Beurre, 
Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  Urbaniste,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  one  of  the  finest 
of  all  Pears  ;  Marie  Louise  d'  Uccle,  a  large  russet-coloured  fruit,  said  to 
be  excellent  in  flavour.  The  collection  also  contained  Calabasse  Grosse, 
large  and  well-coloured ;  Durandeau,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Madame 
Treyve,  and  Beurre  Superfin.  There  were  forty-five  dishes  of  Pears  and 
twenty-seven  dishes  of  Apples  in  this  collection,  and  fifteen  varieties  of 
Plums,  among  which  we  noted  fine  fruit  of  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
one  of  the  best  of  all  Plums  (if  we  except  Coe's  Late  Red)  fur 
keeping  suspended  in  the  fruit-room  after  it  has  been  gathered. 
With  these  were  also  Belle  de  Septemhre,  one  of  the  very  finest  of  aU 
late  Plums  for  culinary  purposes.  Mr.  W.  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross, 
furnished  a  large  collection  of  fruit,  including  165  dishes  ol:  Apples  and 
1-35  dishes  of  Pears,  the  specimens  in  most  cases  being  above  average 
merit.  Among  kitchen  varieties  of  Apples,  we  noted  Burr  Knot,  an  old 
kind,  which,  being  easily  propagated,  is  often  used  for  stocks  for  choice 
varieties;  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  a  large  fruit  somewhat  like  Lord 
Suffleld,  but  quite  distinct;  Cardwell,  or  Rymer,  a  truly  excellent  old 
variety ;  Northern  Greening ;  Beauty  of  Kent ;  and  Bedfordshire 
Foundling.  Associated  with  these  were  also  excellent  dishes  of  Cox's 
Pomona,  a  handsomely-striped  Apple ;  Calvdle  Malingre,  a  deep  purplish- 
coloured  fruit ;  Tower  of  Glarais  ;  and  many  others.  Dessert  fruit  was 
represented  by  Golden  Harvey ;  White  Paradise,  a  handsomely-striped 
conical  Apple,  nearly  perfect  in  form,  with  a  curious  long-pointed,  widely- 
expanded,  or  open  eye ;  Lemon  Pippin  ;  Yellow  Ingestre ;  and  Nonesuch, 
an  oblate,  red-striped  variety,  having  a  peculiarly  sunken  crown  or  eye. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects. — Mr.  R.  Harvey,  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
sent  a  seedling  Apple  named  St.  Edmund's  Pearmain,  a  rich  russet,  tinged 
with  red  on  the  sunny  side.  A  dish  of  Winter  Windsor  Pear  came  from 
Mr.  Wills,  market  gardener,  Chiswick.  It  is  a  seedling  of  handsome 
shape,  and  has  a  very  agreeable  perfume.  Mr.  Richard  Smith,  of 
Worcester,  showed  a  handsome  seedhng  Apple  named  Worcester  Pear- 
main, brUliant  scarlet  in  colour,  finer,  indeed,  than  the  Red  Astrachan, 
and  resembling  Scarlet  Incomparable  in  shape,  but  superior  to  even  that 
variety  in  colour.  Its  flesh  is  white,  richly  flavoured,  and  juicy.  Two 
autumn-fruiting  Raspberries  came  from  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Chis- 
wick. One  of  these,  a  large-fruited  red  kind,  named  Saison  Rouge,  is 
evidently  a  prolific  bearer,  and  its  flavour  is  very  agreeable.  Surpasse 
Merveille  Blanc  is  a  white  or  pale  yellow  variety,  a  little  sweeter  than  the 
last.  A  seedling  Apple  came  from  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  gardener  to  the  Rev. 
A.  D.  Stacpole,  Writtle  Vicarage,  Chelmsford.  It  is  of  large  size,  and 
will  be  useful  for  culinary  purposes,  although  not  better  than  existing 
kinds.  A  large  long  russet-coloured  Pear  came  from  tfie  same  exhibitor. 
It  was  named  Berwick  Place  Seedling,  but  in  reality  seemed  to  be  Grosse 
Calabasse.  Mr.  P.  Grieve  sent  a  seedling  Pear  ;  and  a  handsome  seedhng 
Melon,  resembling  Golden  Queen,  came  from  Mr.  W.  Heath,  gardener  to 
J.  Blackwell,  Esq.,  Newton  Lodge,  Middlewich,  Cheshire.  A  larger, 
rounder  fruit  came  from  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  'The  Gardens,  Drayton 
Manor,  Tamworth.  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  sent  their  new  yellow  Plum- 
shaped  Tomato  New  Greengage,  the  fruit  of  which  is  of  a  bright  golden- 
yellow,  and  its  flavour  delicious.  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  Leadenhall 
Street,  contributed  a  large  red  variety  of  Tomato  named  Hanham's  Excel- 
sior, a  large  flat  or  oblate-ribbed  fruit,  very  distinct  in  form,  and  bright 
scarlet  in  colour.  A  miscellaneous  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  came 
from  Mr.  W.  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  who  also  exhibited  a  handsome 
dish  of  his  new  Waltham  Seedling  Apple.  Mr.  Brown,  gardener  to  the 
Due  d'Aumale,  Orleans  House,  Twickenham,  sent  seven  dishes  of  fine 
Pears  for  a  similar  purpose.  Mr.  Robert  Fenn  staged  a  select  collection 
of  round  and  kidney-shaped  Potatoes,  all  raised  from  seed  by  the  exhibitor, 
Mr.  Noble  showed  a  variegated  form  of  Thujopsis  borealis  named  aurea 
variegata,  a  kind  equally  vigorous  in  habit  as  the  common  form,  which  was 
also  shown  for  comparison.  It  is  glaucous-green  in  colour,  varied  here 
and  there  by  sprigs  or  entire  branches  of  a  clear  creamy-yellow.  Mr. 
Green,  of  the  Botanical  Nursery,  Holmesdale  Nursery,  Reigate,  again 
sent  his  new  hybrid  Streptocarpus  Greenii,  the  result  of  a  cross  efi"ected 
between  S.  Rexii  and  S.  Saundersi.  This  plant  has  been  in  flower  for 
several  months,  and  young  flower-spikes   are    still    being   thrown    up 
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continuously.  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  of  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford,  sent  splendid 
flowering  branches  of  the  old  Macartney  Eose  (R.  bracteata).  The 
flowers  are  single,  from  3  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  pure  white,  with  a 
dense  cluster  of  yellow  anthers  in  the  centre.  It  forms  a  good  companion 
to  the  single  white  Japanese  Rose  (Rosa  rugosa  alba). 

Fungi.— The  Fungus  show  in  connection  with  this  society  is  generally 
regarded  with  much  interest,  but  this  year  it  was  greatly  inferior  to  pre- 
\'ious  ones.  Mr.  James  English,  of  Epping,  was  the  only  exhibitor  who 
competed  for  the  prizes  offered,  and  his  collections,  although  highly 
interesting,  were  scarcely  up  to  the  average  of  former  years.  We  only 
noticed  a  single  example  of  the  common  Mushroom,  although  its  ally, 
the  Horse  Mushroom,  was  represented  by  splendid  examples.  Boletus 
edulis  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  edible  Eungi,  notwithstanding  its  lurid 
colour.  The  Truflle  (Tuber  cibarium),  which  is  found  in  Beech  woods  in 
Herts  and  Sussex,  was  not  represented,  although  we  noted  fine  specimens 
of  the  bright  orange-coloured  Cantharellus  cibarius,  Hydnum  repandum, 
Hygrophorus  ^-irginicus,  Agaricus  procerus,  the  Parasol  Agaric,  and 
one  or  two  edible  Lycoperdons  or  Puff-balls.  The  vegetable  beefsteak, 
one  of  the  Fungi  found  in  Oak  woods  (Festulina  hepatica)  was  well 
represented,  as  were  also  the  Fairy-ring  Agaric  (Marasmius  Oreades),  and 
Agaricus  rubescens,  which  is  wholesome,  although  very  nearly  related 
to  the  poisonous  Fly  Agaric  (A.  muscari).  Bovista  edulis  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  all  edible  Fungi,  but  it  unfortunately  resembles 
a  virulent  poisonous  species,  also  with  a  reticulated  or  netted  stem. 
Among  kinds,  either  high-coloured  or  peculiar  in  shape,  we  noticed  the 
scarlet-capped  Agaricus  muscari,  the  pretty  little  Clavarias,  and  Stereum 
hirsutum  (which  closely  resembles  a  piece  of  rusty  chain  armour).  The 
rosy  and  purple-coloured  Russulas  were  also  well  represented.  A  large 
and  fine  specimen  of  Polyporus  sulphureus  came  from  Mr.  J.  Burnett, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Hope,  of  The  Deepdene,  Dorking,  where  it  was  found 
growing  on  a  Yew  tree.  Fine  specimens  of  (jceaster  Michaelianus 
were  also  shown.  Previous  to  its  discovery  in  a  Rhododendron  bed  at 
Castle  Ashby,  it  was  supposed  to  be  found  wild  only  in  Italy.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Berkeley  suggested  that  the  mycelium,  or  spawn,  of  this  rare  kind 
might  have  possibly  been  brought  from  Italy  in  soil,  or  pots  containing 
Camellias,  or  other  plants.  Mr.  Sawyer,  Maidenhead,  also  showed  an 
interesting  collection  of  Fungi  from  Berks,  not  for  competition. 

Cones. — A  small  but  highly  interesting  collection  of  Cones  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Manning.  A  Cone,  16  inches  long,  from  the 
Red-wood  tree,  in  the  Mariposa  Grove,  was  exhibited.  Some  small 
Cones,  and  a  branch  covered  with  a  golden-tinted  Lichen,  from  the 
Grizzly  Giant,  came  from  the  same  exhibitor.  The  dimensions  of  this 
monarch  of  the  Mariposa  Grove  are — height,  270  feet;  circumference  at 
the  ground  level,  82  feet,  and,  at  61  feet  from  the  base,  68  feet.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Boscawen  sent  some  Cone-bearing  branches  of  Picea  Webbiana, 
P.  Nordmanniana,  P.  radiata,  Abies  Douglasii,  A.  cephalonica,  and  others 
were  also_  staged  in  this  group.  Mr.  Boscawen  Likewise  contributed 
Cone-bearing  branches  of  Pinua  insignia.  The  Cones  of  the  well-known 
Abies  cephalonica  have  this  year  been  much  damaged,  and,  in  some  cases, 
entirely  destroyed,  by  a  small  Fungus  named  Periderimum  columnari. 

Florists'  Flower.— Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough,  furnished  an 
ciTcctive  stand  of  small-flowered  or  Pompone  Dahlias,  among  which  we 
noted  White  Aster,  creamy  white  ;  Baby  Waite,  delicate  lilac  ;  Emotion, 
deep  maroon  and  rose  ;  Vesuvius,  crimson  ;  Little  Dear,  white,  tipped 
with  purple;  North  Light,  scarlet;  AmeUe  Barbicre,  a  delicate-tinted 
rosy  variety,_  the  bases  of  the  florets  of  which  are  shaded  with  white  ; 
Rose  Perfection,  a  delicate  rose,  flushed  with  salmon  ;  and  several  others. 
These  small-flowered  Dahlias  are  so  brilliant  and  so  much  neater  than  the 
large-flowered,  or  show  varieties,  that  we  should  like  to  see  them 
occupy  a  place  in  every  herbaceous  border.  Mr.  Turner  had  also  some  very 
fine  large-flowered  varieties,  among  which  we  noted  Clown,  a  deep  velvety 
maroon,  the  tip  of  each  floret  shading  into  white;  Captain  Webb,  a 
brilliant  yellow  flower,  with  a  bright  orange  centre ;  Samuel  Plimsoll, 
rich  purple  ;  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  a  clear  yellow,  and  others.  Mr. 
G.  Smith,  Tollington  Nursery,  Hornsey  Road,  Islington,  sent  a  very 
valuable  dwarf  free-blooming  semi-double  sport  from  Pelargonium 
Vesuvius,  which  has  previously  received  a  first-class  certificate,  and  which 
will  be  very  useful  either  for  bedding  purposes  or  cut  flowers,  the  petals 
being  very  persistent.  A  large  white-flowered  salmon-centred  variety, 
named  Morning  Star,  also  came  from  the  same  exhibitor. 


Gymnothrix  latifolius  in  Lancashire.— This  is  the  most 
handsome  Grass  I  am  acquainted  with.  Its  bread  massive  foliage 
reminds  one  of  Zea  Mays,  every  leaf  arching  over  gracefnlly.  Out 
of  doors  it  grows  to  a  height  of  about  5  feet ;  it  is  all  that  can  be 
desired  in  habit,  being  a  very  rapid  grower,  and  is  continually 
throwing  up  suckers  round  and  close  to  the  old  roots.  This  causes 
the  plant  to  be  clothed  with  foliage  to  the  ground.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  having  stood  out  here  four  winters,  and  last  vrinter  was 
certainly  a  trying  ono.  Although  deciduous  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  south  of  England  the  stems 
would  survive  the  winter,  and  maintain  their  Bamboo  character 
throughout  the  year.  I  know  of  no  plant  that  disappears  so  totally 
as  this— not  a  vestige  of  anything  like  life  is  to  be  seen  through 
the  winter  months.  It  is  also  very  tardy  in  vegetating,  showing 
scarcely  any  signs  of  life  till  Juno.  It  docs  not  evince  much  vigour 
September,  when  it  grows  with  great  rapidity,  and  becomes 
nlant  which  at  onco  arrests  attention.     In  the  conservatory  it  is 


persistent,  and  will  throw  np  hanlmalO  to  12  feet  high,  having  a  very 
tropical  appearance.  Among  shrubs  it  has  a  fine  effect  in  autumn. — 
Thos.  Williams. 

Garden  Hybrids. — It  seems  to  me  desirable  that  the  names, 
parentage,  &o.,  of  garden  varieties,  hybrids,  and  sports  should  be 
recorded  as  far  as  is  possible  in  a  clear  and  systematic  form,  so  as 
to  prevent  in  the  future  the  doubts  which  now  exist  among  horticul. 
turists,  as  to  which  plants  are  species  and  which  garden  varieties. 
To  cite  a  few  examples,  Phlox  Nelsonii,  Delphinium  formosum,  Statice 
(profusa)  Rattreyana,  and  Naroissns  incomparabilis,  are  garden 
hybrids  ;  Bouvardia  Vreelandii  is  a  root  sport.  The  Lucombe  Oak, 
one  of  the  finest  of  all  evergreen  ornamental  trees,  is  a  chance 
seminal  variety,  as  is  also  the  beautiful  Dipladenia  insignis,  one  of  the 
most  effective  of  stove  climbers  for  exhibition  purposes  ;  while  several 
of  the  best  English  raised  varieties  of  the  Potato  are,  on  very  good 
authority,  said  to  be  graft-hybrids.  I  am  now  preparing  a  classified 
list  of  garden  plants,  wherever  their  origin  is  known,  and  shall  feel 
very  grateful  to  any  of  your  readers  who  will  kindly  send  me  through 
your  office,  the  names  and  parentage  of  any  new  fruits,  flowers,  or 
vegetables  they  may  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  raise. — Pkop. 

Gaines's   Dwarf   Calceolaria    v.    the    Disease. — In    my 

experience  of  Calceolarias  I  have  fovni  Gaines's  Dwarf  the  best.  I 
have  discarded  two  other  sorts  as  useless.  They  all  had  the  same 
treatment,  i.e.,  they  were  transplanted  from  the  outting-frame,  at  the 
end  of  March,  into  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  Thames  sand, 
the  rougher  the  material  the  better,  as  it  enables  one  to  shift  them 
with  less  risk.  They  were  planted  out  with  other  bedding  plants, 
and  we  have  not  lost  one  by  disease,  while,  under  whatever  treatment 
may  be  given  them,  some  varieties  are  sure  to  fail.  Calceolarias  had 
always  been  a  failure  here  until  I  obtained  Gaines's  Dwarf,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  have  other  plants  ready  to  fill  up  vacancies. — E.  P.  Fuller, 
Fitzrotj  Pari;,  Highgate. 

Festuca  viridis  for  Edgings. — This  pretty  herbaceous  Grass 
is  recommended  for  edgings,  and  I  can  fully  endorse  all  that  is  said 
in  its  favour  for  that  purpose,  as  I  have  employed  it  in  that  way,  and 
find  it  most  valuable.  It  is  very  dwarf,  not  exceeding  4  inches  in 
height,  and  is  dark  green  in  colour.  Small  pieces  of  it,  put  in  in  a 
line  about  2  inches  apart,  early  in  the  spring,  will  expand  and  form 
a  compact  line  by  the  autumn,  and  if  not  required  to  be  lifted  may 
remain  for  several  years.  Early  in  the  summer  it  throws  up  flower, 
stalks,  and  if  they  are  at  once  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  shears  there  will 
be  no  more  growth  to  need  trimming  until  the  next  year.  I  believe 
it  to  be  quite  as  ornamental  as  Box,  and  it  neither  entails  as  much 
labour  to  keep  it  neat,  nor  is  it  so  liable  to  get  out  of  order  as  this 
much  used  edging  plant. — A.  D. 


New  Kidney  Potato.— Of  Kidneys  the  best  I  have  yet  seen  is  Fenn's  Interna- 
tional, whicli  was  ehown  at  Stamford  by  Mr.  McKinlay ;  but  is  it  fair  to  show 
Potatoes  for  prizes  that  have  not  as  yet  been  distributed  ? — R.  Gilbert,  Bnrgkley. 
Productiveness  of  the  Snowflake  Potato.— From  l  lb.  of  this  Potato  I 
have  had  twenty-four  plants,  the  total  weight  of  the  produce  of  which  is 
130  lbs  ;  thirty  of  the  tubers  averaged  about  a  pound  each.  The  Snowflake  is 
an  excellent  Potato,  but,  in  my  case,  the  greater  portion  of  them  has  become 
diseased  since  they  were  taken  up. — B.  Millhb,  Old  Sneed  Park,  near  Bristol. 

Lime-kiln  Heating. — Having  felt  much  interested  in  the  late  experiments 
at  Garston,  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  Mr.  Bennett  would  clear  up  some  doubts 
that  appear  to  exist  as  to  the  quality  of  the  lirae  produced  by  this  system.  What 
price  can  be  obtained  for  the  lime  thus  made,  and  is  it,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently 
clean  for  building  purposes,  or  is  it  only  available  as  manure? — A.  D. 

The  Common  Broom. — This  is  capable  of  producing  striking  efiTccts  when 
skilfully  used.  For  forming  masses  of  green  waving  feathery  growth  on  the 
margins  of  shrubberies,  in  woodland  walks,  and  for  clothing  steep  hill-sides, 
where  other  plants  will  not  grow,  it  is  invaluable.  An  instance  of  its  useful- 
ness for  the  latter  purpose  may  be  seen  on  the  Chatham  and  Dover  line,  on  the 
Sydenham  side  of  the  Lordship  Lane  Station. — E.  Hobdat,  Samscj/  Abbey. 

A  Winter-blooming  Rhododendron.- R.  Nobleanum  is  highly  valued  in 
some  places  on  account  of  the  caee  with  which  it  may  be  forced  into  bloom 
in  winter.  In  this  respect,  it  forms  a  good  companion  to  the  pretty  little 
purple-flowered  Azalea  amccna.  R.  Nobleanum  forces  as  readily  as  a  Deutzia, 
and  cannot  fail  to  bo  a  boon  where  cut  flowers  of  a  showy  character  are 
required. — B. 

How  to  Keep  Peaches  and  Nectarines  from  Flies  and  Wasps  — 
Hexagon  netting  is  generally  used  for  this  purpose,  but  is  objectionable  in 
more  ways  than  one,  the  principal  drawback  being  that  it  keeps  the  sun  from 
the  trees,'  so  that  the  wood  does  not  ripen.  I  simply  tease  out  thin  layers  of 
cotton  wool  and  wrap  it  round  the  fruit  in  time.  If  this  is  done  just  before 
ripening,  the  safety  of  the  crop  is  secured,  whilst  the  colouring  process  la  not 
in  the  least  retarded  or  interfered  with. — R.  Gilbebt. 

Denyer's  Victoria  Plum. — The  Plum  commonly  known  by  this  name,  to 
which  ''J.  G."  no  doubt  alludes  in  The  Gakdeh  of  the  11th  ult.  (p.  224)  is 
not  really  Denyer's  Victoria.  I  well  remember  the  Plum  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Denyer  about  the  year  1838  or  1839,  either  in  Regent  Street  or  at  ono  of  the 
Cliisvvick  shows,  and  it  was  a  very  large  round  purple  fruit;  whereas  the  ono 
usually  grown  as  Denyer's  Victoria,  is  a  long  pale  red  one.  I  bought  a  plant 
when  Mr.  Denyer  sent  it  out,  which  is,  1  believe,  still  living.  No  doubt  somo 
of  your  correspondents  will  bo  able  to  support  me  in  this  statement. — J.  G.  N. 

The  Cologne  Exhibition.— Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  of  Holbom,  inform  ua  that 
tlicy  have  been  awarded  a  silver  medal  for  the  Grass  seeds  supphed  b,y  them 
for  the  formation  of  turf  on  the  Cologne  exhibition  grounds. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :  change  it  rather :  but 

The  Akt  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


ALPINE  FOEGET-MB-NOTS. 
Tub  blue  of  the  Forget-me-nots  is  more  familiar  to  us  than 
that  of  the  Gentians,  and  not  less  precious.  Our  common 
water-side  species  is  as  beautiful  as  any ;  but  it  has  near  rela- 
tives among  the  fairest  of  all  Alpine  flowers.  Myosotis 
alpestris,  of  the  Scotch  mountains  (wrongly,  as  I  think, 
considered  a  form  of  the  Wood  Forget-me-not),  is,  on  its 
native  mountains,  a  low  cushioa  of  the  loveliest  blue.  In  the 
Alps,  dwarf  forms  of  the  Wood  Forget-me-not  (M.  sylvatica) 
ascend  high  among  the  Androsaoes  and  Primroses.  The  now 
well-known  Myosotis  dissifciflora  is  a  true  Alpuie  species.  With 
the  Forget-me-nots  the  Omphalodes  may  be  grouped;  indeed, 
they,  so  far  as  the  appearances  of  the  flowers  go,  pass  as 
Forget-me-nots.  These  are  shore  and  thicket-haunting, 
rather  than  true  mountaineers  ;  but  ui  stature  they  associate 
well  with  Alpine  flowers,  and  are  extremely  valuable  for  our 
gardens.  Another  Forget-me-not-like  plant  is  the  very 
diminutive  Eritrichium  nanum,  a  low  silky  cushion,  with  a 
multitude  of  azure  cups  set  all  over  it.  This  is  a  native 
■  of  the  highest  limits  of  vegetation  in  the  Alps.  The 
Forget-me-nots  are  of  easy  culture,  except,  perhaps,  M.  alpes- 
tris, which  best  enjoys  moist  gritty  soil,  and  will  not 
,,  bear  drought.  It  is  so  dwarf  in  habit  that  it  should  only  be 
'  surrounded  by  half-buried  pieces  of  sandstone,  or  the  like,  to 
prevent  evaporation  and  preserve  it  from  accident.  The  old 
and  well-known  Omphalodes  verna  is  one  of  the  favourite 
plants  for  the  wild  garden.  It  runs  about  with  such  freedom 
iu  vegetable  soil,  in  shrubberies  or  copses,  as  to  justify  the 
name  Creeping  Forget-me-not.  Its  sister,  the  delicately  hued 
Omphalodes  Lucilia3  is  a  tenderer  and  slower-growing  plant, 
requiring  snug,  sunny,  and  thoroughly-drained  spots  in  the 
rock-garden  or  raised  stony  border.  Much  moisture  in  winter 
should  in  its  case  be  guarded  against ;  its  lovely  flowers  repay 
all  the  trouble  taken  with  it.  Lastly,  we  have  the  dwarf  and 
somewhat  difficult  Eritrichium  nanum,  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
Alpines,  which  forms  sheets  of  Forget-me-not-like  flowers, 
"  blue  as  the  sky  itself,"  produced  singly,  or  in  little  tufts, 
carpeting  the  surface  of  dense  dwarf  foliage,  clothed  with  silky 
silvery  hairs.  V. 


TOWN  GARDENS  IN  AUTUMN. 
To  my  mind,  a  garden  in  autumn  well-planted  is  only  second, 
in  interest  and  beauty,  to  a  good  garden  in  spring.  Both  have 
their  especial  attractions :  one  is  the  fresh  beauty  of  vernal 
vegetation,  coaxed  into  life  by  warm  sunbeams  and  genial 
showers ;  while  the  other  is  a  richer  and  fuller  beauty — the 
beauty  of  fruitfulness  and  sun-dyed  leaves.  Our  public 
gardens,  as  at  present  managed,  are  remarkable  for  a  blaze 
of  bedding  plants  during  summer,  toned  down,  here  and 
there,  with  sub-tropical  plants  and  succulents ;  but,  in  the 
autumn,  we  have  little  else  than  the  green  turf  and  the  trees, 
and  even  the  beauty  of  these  is  sadly  marred,  in  almost  all  our 
public  gardens,  by  the  preponderance  of  Elms.  The  common 
Elm  is  beautiful  enough  when  grown  in  fresh  air ;  but,  near 
towns,  there  is:  no  other  tree  which  puts  on  such  a  dismal 
appearance  in  early  autumn.  Just  now,  when  Oaks  are  turn- 
ing brown  on  hill-sides,  and  Chestnuts  are  shading  off  into 
yellow  and  russet ;  when  Grapes  are  purpling  on  sunny  walls 
in  suburban  districts  all  around  us ;  when  the  Chilian  Passion- 
flower drapes  our  warm  walls  with  its  golden  egg-like  fruits, 
and  the  Virginian  and  Japanese  Creepers  are  ablaze  with 
crimson  and  gold,  we  long  to  see  our  town  gardens  and  squares 
made  more  interesting  by  the  intelligent  use  of  trees  and 
shrubs  which  assume  varied  tints  as  their  leaves  decay  in 
autumn.  And  we  have  a  great  wealth  of  material  for  this 
purpose,  if  we  will  only  use  it  in  the  right  way.  The  Sugar 
Maple  (Acer  saccharinum)  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
autumn  trees;  so  is  Pavia  flava,  the  foliage  of  which,  late 
in  the  year,  is  of  the  richest  shades  of  orange  and  russet, 
while  the  leaves  of  the  common  Scotch  Laburnum,  when  they 


die  off  in  autumn,  are  the  colour  of  burnished  gold.     With 
these  might  be  associated  that  hardiest  and  most  graceful  of 
all  trees,   the   silvery-barked   Birch,  of  which  we  have  now 
numerous  distinct  forms.     There  are  few  trees  in  autumn  more 
effective  when  planted  among  other  kinds  than  Birches,  and 
this  may  be  seen  any  afternoon  in  Kensington  Gardens,  where 
their  slender  trunks  stand  out  as  clear  and  as  bright  as  shafts  of 
burnished  silver,  and  their  graceful  branches  droop  with  spray- 
like  elegance.     With  these  we  might  associate   the   Liquid- 
ambars  and  the  double-blossomed  Cherries,  the  leaves  of  which 
die  off  bright  yellow,  and  by  wreathing  the  stems  and  branches 
of  our  ornamental  trees  with  Virginian  Creeper,  Grape  Vines, 
Wistaria,  or   green  and  variegated   Ivies,  additional    foliage 
effects   may  very  readily  be   obtained.      Another    source   of 
beauty    in    autumn    is    found    in    our   ornamental    bei'ry  or 
fruit-bearing  trees  and   shrubs,  such   as   the  Mountain  Ash, 
large    fruiting   Hawthorns,    the    yellow    and    scarlet-fruited 
Siberian  Crabs,   Cotoneaster  frigida,   C.    Simmondsii,    Pyra- 
cantha    japonica,    Aueubas,   and  "many   others,    not    forget- 
ting the   common   Arbutus,   which   is   just    now  very  beau- 
tiful  in    some   town   gardens,   bearing  its  bright  orange-red 
Strawberry-like  fruits  among  glossy  loaves  and  Lily-of-the- 
Valley-liko  flowers.     How  is  it  that  the  large  fruiting  forms  of 
Cratajgus  are  so  little  grown  in  town  gardens  ?     They  are  as 
hardy  as  the  common  Hawthorn,  and  their  fruit  and  foliage  are 
both  larger  and  more  distinct  than  those  of  that  well-known 
variety.  ■-  A  good  collection  existed  at  Chiswick  some  years  ago, 
and  some  kinds  are  now  very  ornamental  in  the  grounds  at 
Kew.     In  Kensington  Gardens,  too,  the  drooping  branches 
of  Cotoneaster  frigida  are  laden  with  dark  crimson  fruit ;  and 
the  glossy-leaved  Japanese  Pyracantha,  planted  as  a  bush  iu 
the  shrubbery  borders,  is  all  aglow  with  its  scarlet-coral-like 
berries  ;  while  the  large  yellowish-green  seed  vessels,  or  keys, 
of  Virgilia  lutoa  hang  in  such  dense  masses  among  the  trifoliate 
leaves,  as  to  render  this  a  most  useful  ornamental  tree  where- 
ever  autumn  effects  are  required.     Some  of  the  varieties  of 
Berberis  Aquifolium  arevery  beautiful  in  autumn  and  through- 
out the  winter;  and  the  American  or  Ghent  Azaleas  areneai'ly 
as  beautiful  in  the  autumn,  when  their  foliage  is  changing  to 
crimson  and  gold,   as    in    the    spring,    when    covered   with 
fragrant   flowers.      Pampas  Grass  and    stately  Yuccas,  too, 
must    not     be     overlooked,    for    both    are  useful    and   per- 
manent.     Those     trees    which     remain    fresh    and    green 
when    others    around    them    are   changing  into  the  "  sered 
yellow    leaf,"    are    also  useful,    both   for  contrast,    and    for 
enabling  us  to  retain  the   freshness  of  summer   as    long  as 
possible.     To  this  class  belong  the  Lombardy  Poplar,  the  Ash, 
the  Plane  (just  now  the  greenest  of  all  town  trees),  and  the 
Fig.     This  last-named  tree  is  one  of  the  best  small-growing 
large-leaved  trees  for  town  gardens,  its  foliage  equalling  that 
of  the  Paulownia  or  Catalpa,  while  it  is  far  hardier  and  makes 
a  more  luxuriant  growth  than  either  as  a  standard  or  trained 
on  walls.     The  Fig  is  quite  at  home  in  deep  rich  soils,  ^  and  it 
makes  a  good  fence   if  trained  and   tied  down  occasionally, 
while  its  leaves  remain  fresh  and  green  until  the  frosts  cut 
them   off   late   in  autumn.     Even  the  dwai-f-growing  hardy 
Heaths  and  Menziesias,  now  so  beautiful  in  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden,  might  add  to  the  attractions  of  our  town 
gardens  at  this  season,  and  would  grow  well  if  planted  on  the 
margins  of  Ehododendron  beds  or  borders.     Summer-heat  and 
drought  are,  however,  fatal  to  these  autumn-flowering  plants, 
and  a  few  stones  about  them  are  necessary  to  keep  their  roots 
cool  and  moist  during  hot  weather.     Gaultheria  prooumbens, 
a   large   patch   of  which  now  luxuriates  in  the  old  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Chelsea,  might  also  bear  them  company,  along 
with  the  soandent   berry-bearing    Pernettyas,  while  on  pro- 
tected  patches  of   fresh  [green   turf  we  might  have  tufts  of 
hardy  Cyclamens,  autumnal  Crocuses,  and  Colchicums,  which 
would  look  more  beautiful  among  the  herbage,  the  latter  also 
preventing  their  delicate  flowers  from  becoming  splashed  by 
heavy  raiiis.     One  of  the  hardiest,  showiest,  and  best  of  all 
autumnal  flowers,  however,  is  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  it  is 
to  this  plant  and  its  innumerable  varieties  that  we  must  look 
for  bright  autumnal  floral  displays  in  town   gardens.     That 
Chrysanthemums  can  be  grown  in  town  is  demonstrated  in  the 
Temple  Gardens,  where  we  have  annually  fine  displays  of  these 
flowers,  both  under  canvas  and  in  the  open  air.  B. 
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The  most  remarkable  Pear  we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time  is 

now  to  be  Been  in  Messrs.  Webber's  window  in  the  Central  Avenue, 
Covent  Garden.  It  is  called  Williams's  Duchess,  and  when  we  say 
that  some  of  the  specimens  remind  one  in  size  of  Belle  Angevine, 
and  are  in  flavour  like  Mario  Louise,  most  Pear  growers  will  know 
that  it  is  worthy  of  attention.  The  specimens  we  allude  to.  were 
grown  by  Mr.  John  Wilmot,  of  Isleworth,  and  in  many  cases  weigh 
considerably  oyer  1  lb.,  one  specimen  that  we  had  weighed  being 
1  lb.  13  ozs. 

The  rare  and  handsome  Indian  Lilinm  Wallichianura  has  just 

flowered  in  the  garden  of  the  Rev.  A.  Eawson,  of  Bromley  Common. 
Its  flowers,  which  are  long-tubed,  measure  nearly  8  inches  across,  the 
petals  being  of  a  creamy-yellow  colour,  and  curiously  revolute.  The 
leaves  measure  from  8  to  10  inches  in  length,  and  about  half  an  inch 
in  breadth.  This  species  bears'some  resemblance  to  L.  philippinense 
in  its  habit  of  growth  and  narrow  foliage,  but  is  quite  distinct  from 
all  other  Lilies. 

The  October  number  of  the  "Florist"  contains  a  coloured 

plate  of  three  beautiful  Californian  Lilies,  viz.,  L.  Humboldtii, 
L.  pardilinum,  and  L.  californicum.  They  are  evidently  nearly 
related  to  one  another,  having  large  revolute  flowers,  of  a  rich 
orange-yellow  colour,  variously  blotched  and  spotted  with  crimson, 
brown  markings.  All  of  them  have  flowered  with  Mr.  G.  P.  Wilson, 
and  are  well  worth  careful  culture,  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  pots. 

■ Professor  E.  Morren,  of  Brussels,  has  been   making  some 

experiments  with  insectivorous  plants,  the  result  being  that  he 
combats  the  view  that  they  possess  the  power  of  absorbing  and 
assimilating  animal  matter,  as  stated  by  many  observers  in  this  and 
other  countries.  He  says  that  so  far  as  Pinguicula  longifolia  and 
Drosera  rotandifolia  are  concerned,  at  least,  he  believes  that  the  glu- 
tinous excretions  of  their  leaves  simply  hasten  decomposition,  which 
is  moreover  attended  by  the  usual  concomitant  phenomena.  In  very 
early  stages  ho  found  monads,  bacteria,  the  mycelium  of  various 
Fungi,  and  other  conditions  of  putrefaction. 

Mr.  John  Scorr,  of  Merriott,  has  sent  us  fruit  of  two  very 

beautiful  Crab  Apples,  which,  if  they  had  no  other  merit  beyond  that 
of  being  ornamental,  would  be  worth  attention  ;  but  they  are  also 
eatable,  their  flesh  being  sub-acid,  brisk,  and  juicy.  One  is  the 
sweet-scented  American  Crab  (Pyrus  coronaria),  a  charming  little 
Apple,  very  perfect  in  shape,  and  having  a  clear  yellow  skin,  beauti- 
fully mottled,  and  streaked  with  red.  The  other  (P.  baccata  do 
Rouen)  is  much  smaller,  and  less  regular  in  shape  ;  but  equally 
bright  in  colour.  It  forms  a  dwarf  bush,  and  is  a  prolific  bearer,  tho 
fruit  being  sweet  and  juicy — much  more  so  than  the  Siberian  Crab. 

That  the  better  kinds  of  Orchids,  skilfully  managed,  continue 

to  fetch  high  prices  was  sufficiently  proved  the  other  day  at  Stevens', 
where  a  collection  belonging  to  Mr.  Russel,  of  Mayfield,  near  Falkirk, 
and  consisting  of  639  lots,  realised  .G2,211  I'ts.  One  plant  of  Sacco. 
labium  guttatum  alone,  described  in  the  catalogue  as  being  "from  2 
to  3  feet  high  and  wide,"  and  as  having  "  twentj'-two  strong  leaves, 
two  strong  young  plants  at  bottom,  with  ten  and  eleven  leaves 
respectively,"  and  as  having  "  produced  ten  spikes  of  bloom  this 
year,"  fetched  £(55  2s. !  Twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  pounds  were  freely 
given  for  other  lots,  few  of  which  brought  less  than  ten  guineas. 

Amoxg  new  or  rare  Orchids  now  in  bloom  in  Messrs  Veitch's 

nursery  we  have  just  noticed  Cypripedium  Arthurianum,  a  hybrid 
obtained  by  crossing  C.  Fairrieanum  with  C.  insigne ;  Cattleya 
exoniensis,  C.  Doroiniana,  and  C.  Manglesii,  all  hybrids  raised  by  Mr. 
Dominy ;  PhalfEnopsis  Lowii,  and  the  pearly  little  P.  amothystina, 
P.  rosea,  P.  amabilis,  a  very  noble  plant  of  Cattleya  elegans  Turneri, 
with  very  rich  crimson-purple  stained  flowers  ;  Ccelia  macrostachya, 
bearing  a  spike  of  rosy  flowers  which  have  a  curious  crystallised  or 
frosted  appearance.  Some  very  distinct  long  spiked  varieties  of 
the  white  rosy  spotted  Odontoglossum  Alexandra)  bear  thirteen 
and  fourteen  flowers  each,  and  these  look  pure  in  colour  contrasted 
with  Masdevallia  Veitchii,  and  other  deeply-coloured  kinds. 

"  We  were  witness,"  says  the  "Photographic  News,"  "the 

other  d.ay  of  a  very  pretty  application  of  light  made  by  a  gardener. 
Everybody  knows  that  tho  ripening  and  colouring  of  fruit  are  duo 
for  the  most  part  to  light  and  heat,  and  that  the  roses  upon  an 
Apple  are  indnenced  by  the  manner  in  which  tho  sun  strikes  it.  On 
looking  at  some  fine  wall  fruit  in  a  Kentish  garden,  tho  proprietor 
called  onr  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  ho  allowed  his  Peaches 
to  be  partially  covered  by  a  leaf  or  two,  in  places — namely,  where  he 
wished  them  to  remain  green — and  thus  heighten  by  contrast  the 
purple  bloom  on  other  portions  of  tho  fruit.  There  were  many 
examples  of  a  leaf  being  very  sharply  photographed  upon  tho  fruit, 
and    the    grower,    by  exercising  a  little  care  during  the  ripening 


season,  thus  enhanced  the  beauty  of  his  fruit,  and  also  their  value 
as,  in  the  case  of  a  Peach,  it  is  not  only  its  flavour,  but  its  appear, 
ance,  which  governs  the  price  at  Covent  Garden." 

Mr.  W.  B.  Hesisley   has  been  appointed  librarian  to  the 

Lindley  Library,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
South  Kensington,  in  the  place  of  Professor  Thiselton  Dyer. 

We  observe  specimens  of  Lilium  longiflorum  still  in  flower  in 

Covent  Garden.  It  is,  of  course,  important  to  know  that  it  is  possible 
to  secure  this  handsome  and  useful  plant  so  long  in  perfection. 

The  commonest  kinds  and  qualities  of  Apples  are  now  selling 

in  the  London  markets  at  a  shilling  a  bushel  wholesale.  These  are 
principally  bought  by  persons  in  tho  confectionery  and  preserving 
trade. 

In  no  past  year  have  English  Grapes  been  so  cheap  in  the 

London  markets  as  during  the  present  season,  the  produce  of  the 
Hamburgh  and  the  Jersey  gardens  having  tended  to  lower  the  price  of 
the  home-grown  fruit.  Euglish  Grapes  have  been  sold  as  low  as 
lOd.  per  lb.  wholesale  this  year. 

English  Truffles  are  now  plentiful  in  Covent  Garden,  mostly 

coming  from  Hampshire.     Although  these  have  not  the  black  colour  ' 
of  the  French  kinds,  cooks  have  the  knack   of    making   them    so. 
Quantities  are  constantly  sent  from  London  to  Paris,  where  they  are 
coloured  and  sold  as  the  French  variety. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Belgian  "  Revue  de  1' Horticulture  " 

has  a  plate  of  the  Magnolia  Lenno,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  known, 
but  which  was  disposed  of  by  an  Italian  amateur  to  an  Erfurt 
nurseryman,  by  whom  it  was  named^after  the  director  of  the  Royal 
Gardens  of  Prussia.  This  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  history  of  a  shrub 
likely  henceforward  to  be  a  noble  ornament  of  onr  gardens. 

■ We  have   received    cut   flowers   of   a   pretty   sweet-scented 

Verbena  from  Mr.  Rumsey,  of  Waltham  Cross.  Its  flowers  ai-e  as 
large  as  a  shilling,  and  of  a  bright  rosy. lilac  colour,  with  a  white  eye. 
This  is  the  best  sweet-scented  bedding  Verbena  we  have  seen,  and, 
as  its  habit  ami  colour  are  exceptionally  good,  its  odour  proves  an 
additional  attraction. 

The  report  of  the  curators  of  the  Botanical  Exchange  Club 

(Dr.  J.  T.  Boswell  Syme  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Duthie)  for  the  last  two  years 
has  just  been  published.  It  gives  the  new  localities  for  scarce 
plants  discovered  during  that  time,  and  describes  in  great  detail  the 
observations  which  have  been  made  on  new  forms  or  varieties  of 
British  plants. 

The  first  part  has  just  been  published  of  the  long-announced 

"  Medicinal  Plants,"  by  Messrs.  Bentley  and  Trimen.  Each  part  is 
to  contain  eight  coloured  plates  of  plants  included  in  the  Pharma- 
copccia  of  Britain,  India,  or  the  United  States,  together  with  letter- 
press, comprising  a  full  description  of  the  plant,  its  nomenclature, 
geographical  distribution,  &c.,  and  an  account  of  its  properties  and 
uses. 

.  We  have  often  pointed  out  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the 

way  of  the  poor  receiving  a  proper  supply  of  fruit.  We  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  state  that  tliese  difficulties  are  being,  in  a  measure,  removed  by 
what  are  called  "cutting  shops."  These  are  houses  that  sell  fruit  at 
a  cheap  rate  by  tho  pound,  and  make  a  conspicuous  display  of  fruits 
in  main  thoroughfares,  using  plenty  of  gas  in  the  evening  for  the 
purpose.  In  these  such  Apples  as  the  Wellington  are  now  selling  at 
Id.  per  lb. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  "Transactions  of  the  Academy  of 

Science  of  St.  Louis,"  Mr.  Charles  Riley  describes  the  curious  habits 
of  two  insects  which  occur  alive  in  the  pitchers  of  Sarracenia  vario. 
laris.  The  first  is  a  small  moth  (Xanthoptera  semicrocea),  which  lays 
its  eggs  within  the  pitcher.  The  young  caterpillars  there  weave  a 
gossamer-like  web  and  feed  on  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  leaf.  The 
putrid  remains  of  insects  pi  eviously  captured,  which  have  perished, 
are  coveted  over  by  the  excrements  of  these  caterpillars.  The  second 
is  a  dipterous  insect  (Sarcophaga  sarraceni;c).  The  mature  fly  is 
stated  to  drop  a  number  of  the  larva>  into  the  pitcher,  where  they 
feed  on  the  decaying  remains  of  other  insects,  and  finally  burrow 
through  the  bottom  of  the  pitcher  into  the  ground,  where  they 
undergo  their  transformation. 


Rose-coloured  Pampas  Grass. — 1  have  forwarded  to  yon  a 
spike  of  Pampas  Grass  of  a  very  distinct  colour  and  gracefully, 
drooping  habit.  The  plant  from  which  it  was  cnt  is  one  of  a  batch 
of  seedlings  raised  a  tew  years  ago,  and  it  bloomed  for  the  first 
time  last  year.  It  is  now  a  large  vigorous  plant,  throwing  up  a 
number  of  fine  strong  spikes.  It  is  growing  on  a  sloping  bank  iu 
the  nursery  amongst  a  score  or  two  of  others,  and  the  contrast  is  very 
effective  and  beautiful. — Geouoe  Berry,  Lonr/leat.  [It  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  of  the  rose-ooloured  forms.] 
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THE  EXTENSION  SYSTEM  OF  VINE  CULTUKE. 
Me.  Scott  (see  p.  308)  not  only  attributes  bis  own  success 
in  Vine  culture  to  unrestricted  growtb,  but  also  that  of  Mr. 
CuiTor.  Mr.  Curror,  however  (see  p.  289),  does  not,  I  think, 
attribute  his  success  to  the  extension  system.  There  is  one 
cjuestion  that  I  should  like  answered  by  the  advocates  of  this 
system,  viz..  How  is  it  that  the  leading  shoots  of  Vines  do  not 
always  produce  the  finest  bunches  P  I  have  carefully  inspected 
Vineries  under  evei'y  imas;inable  kind  of  treatment,  and  in 
all  stages  of  growth ;  but  I  have  never  seen  the  leading  shoots 
finish  their  fruit  oil  better  than  the  lateral  shoots,  that  are 
usually  stopped  one  or  two  joints  beyond  the  bunch.  The 
leading  shoots  frequently  promise  to  produce  the  finest 
bunches ;  but  they  fail  in  the  end,  and  loose  that  solidity  of 
form  which  bunches  on  even  weak  side-shoots  possess.  Yet, 
on  the  leading  shoot,  there  is  at  least  five  times  as  much 
foliage  as  thei-e  is  on  the  side  branches.  Mr.  Scott  says,  why 
stop  a  Vine  shoot  at  one  or  two  joints  beyond  the  bunch  ? 
But  he  must  know  that  if  more  extension  were  allowed,  one 
shoot  would  overlap  the  other,  a  result  the  ill  effects  of 
which  are  well  understood 
by  all  fruit  growers.  If 
it  were  not  an  all-impor- 
tant point  to  have  large 
well  developed  leaves,  why 
do  Pine  growers  allow  so 
much  valuable  space,  as 
they  do,  to  each  plant, 
when  they  might  crowd 
double  the  number  into 
the  same  space  ?  There- 
fore, why  allow  more  foli- 
age on  a  Vino  than  there 
is  ample  room  for,  or  that 
can  receive  full  benefit 
from  sun  and  air  ?  Such 
overcrowding  is,  I  should 
think,  rather  a  drawback 
than  otherwise.  Why  do 
Vines  on  back  walls  of 
Vineries  languish  and 
refuse  to  ripen  their 
wood,  although  they  re- 
ceive the  same  treatment 
as  those  above  them  ? 
Simply  because  they  are 
not  sufficiently  exposed 
to  light.  When  Grapes 
are  required  to  keep  until 
February  or  March,  they 
must  not  be  grown  under 

a  thick  mass  of  foliage,  or,  as  your  correspondent  puts 
it,  in  the  dark ;  for,  if  grown  under  such  circumstances, 
they  would  not  attain  that  perfect  maturity  which  is  the  true 
test  of  quality,  and  if  each  variety,  whether  black,  white,  or 
golden,  does  not  attain  its  full  colour,  I  never  found  them  to 
keep  satisfactorily.  JijiES  Gkoom. 

Henham. 


Largc-fi'uitetl  Waluut,  actual  size. 


LARGE-FBUITED  WALNUTS. 
Mr.  a.  Gaecia,  of  Covent  Garden  Market,  has  sent  us  six  Walnuts,  the 
united  weights  of  which,  in  the  green  state,  are  If  lbs.  They  were 
grown  at  Twickenham,  by  Mr.  Vanderljnden,  and,  although  fine,  ag 
will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  illustration,  they  are  not  so  large 
as  they  were  last  year,  owing  to  the  crop  being  greater  than  usual. 
The  ordinary  produce  of  the  tree  has  generally  been  about  3  bushels, 
but  this  season  there  are  10.  The  shells  of  these,  when  polished, 
hinged,  and  neatly  lined,  form  suitable  receptacles  for  trinkets, 
and  they  are  also  sometimes  converted  into  miniature  pincushions. 


Bees  and  Wasps  v.  Fruit.— Bees  are  said  to  have  been  even 
more  troublesome  than  wasps  this  year;  indeed,  in  some  localities, 
they  appear  to  have  done  a  great  amount  of  damage  to  Grapes, 
Peaches,  and  other  fruits.     At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 


cultural Society,  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  remarked  that  he  had 
observed  wasps,  after  vainly  attempting  to  force  their  way  through 
paper-bags  (in  which  clusters  of  Grapes  had  been  enveloped  to 
protect  them  from  insect  pests),  bring  water,  and  moisten  the  paper, 
which  they  then  easily  tear  withthcirstrong  mandibles,  and  thus  obtain 
access  to  the  fruit.  This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances 
of  instinct  of  which  we  have  any  record.  It  must,  however  be 
remembered  that  the  wasp  is  a  professional  paper-maker,  the 
outer  coat  of  its  nest  being-  formed  of  masticated  woody  tissue  or 
leaf-fibre,  remarkable  for  its  toughness  and  elasticity  ;  and  this  may 
account  for  the  cunning  shown  by  the  little  marauder  in  detecting 
the  weak  points  of  the  fabric  employed  as  a  protection  from  its 
depredations. — F.  W.  B. 

An  Avenue  of  Pears.— There  is  an  avenue  of  Pears  planted 
along  one  of  the  approaches  to  the  large  and  well-managed  kitchen 
garden  at  Bridge  Castle,  near  Tunbrdge  Wells.  It  is  now  composed 
of  fine  young  standard  trees,  gracefully  bending  with  fruit,  and 
of  really  good  kinds.  This  is  a  kind  of  avenue  that  might  well  be 
imitated  in  many  a  garden.  In  an  age  when  various  Conifers,  whose 
value  and  hardiness  in  our  climate  are  not  proved,  are  often  planted 
as  avenues,  nobody  will  donbt  the  wisdom  of  making,  in  the  fruit  or 
kitchen  garden,  an  avenue  of  such  a  beautiful  and  useful  tree  as  the 
Pear.  It  would,  of  course,  be  best  composed  of  different  kinds  of 
Pears — say,  two  of  each.  It  would  also  give  an  opportunity  of  planting 
the  more  valuable  kinds  of 
Pears.  The  reason  why  many 
a  garden  is  badly  supplied 
with  good  Pears  is  the  very 
simple  one  that  the  really 
fine  newer  kinds  are  not 
planted  sufficiently,  or  per. 
haps  not  at  all. — V. 

Early  Tomatoes I  do 

not  know  a  more  profitable 
crop  (says  Mr.  Temple  in 
the  "  Florist  ")  than  early 
Tomatoes.  They  require  so 
little  attention,  and  are  so 
difficult  to  destroy  by  ordi- 
nary treatment.  The  wonder 
is  that  they  are  not  more 
plentiful  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  months  than 
they  are.  The  fruit  is  nsed 
in  so  many  different  ways, 
that  if  more  attention  were 
given  to  their  culture  very 
different  results  than  those 
we  now  commonly  see  would 
be  realised.  The  present  is 
a  good  time  to  plant  for 
spring  crops.  If  the  plants 
are  raised  from  cuttings 
they  do  not  giow  so  freely, 
but  they  produce  fruit 
earlier  than  if  grown  from 
seed.  I  prefer  growing  them 
in  pots,  filled  with  fibrous  loam  and  well  rotted  leaf  mould. 
When  they  are  in  their  permanent  quarters,  the  roots  may  be  allowed 
to  grow  through  the  bottoms  of  the  pots,  and  the  plants  will  thrive 
and  bear  fruit  up  to  the  following  winter  if  necessary.  As  regards 
training,  single  stems,  from  which  all  the  laterals  are  rubbed  off  as 
soon  as  they  appear,  offer  the  most  simple  way  of  treating  them,  and 
they  should  be  allowed  to  run  as  far  as  they  can  find  head-way.  We 
have  had  fine  fruit  ripe  in  JIarch,  the  pots  having  stood  on  bricks 
over  the  hot-water  pipes  in  Vineries  ;  and  having  been  well  fed  with 
manure-water,  the  same  plants  have  yielded  abundantly  throughout 
the  season.  In  newly-planted  Vineries,  where  Grapes  from  "  super, 
numeraries  "  are  not  really  essential.  Tomatoes  trained  between  the 
1  afters  as  cordons,  and  kept  within  bounds  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
Vines,  will  give  returns  many  times  more  valuable  than  those  from 
the  temporary  Vines.  In  an  early  Vinery  here,  with  Tomatoes  planted 
between  the  young  Vines,  we  have  had  excellent  crops  since  April, 
and  they  are  now  bearing  as  abundantly  as  ever. 

The  Peach  as  a  Bush  and  Standard  Tree.— I  noticed  a  few 
days  since  that  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  had  sent  to  London 
ripe  Peaches  of  the  Early  Beatrice  grown  on  a  bush  outdoors.  I 
think  it  possible  that  in  many  parts  of  England  the  Peach  may  ba 
grown  and  ripened  ou  bushes.  For  some  years  I  have  had  the  Early 
York  so  grown,  and  it  generally  bears  well.  This  year  I  have 
gathered  more  than  six  dozen  well-coloured  fruit  of  excellent  flavour. 
I  have  also  Crawford's  Early  very  fine  on  a  bush  with  large  and 
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good  fruit.  I  shall  try  the  Early  Beatrice,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
one  or  two  others.  I  have  no  wall,  so  rely  solely  on  the  bush  system 
of  growing  fruits.  My  land  is  high  up  and  bleak  in  winter,  yet  I 
generally  have  good  crops ;  the  only  drawback  being  the  number  of 
bnllfinches  that  eat  out  the  bloom  buds  and  do  more  damage  to  me 
than  the  frosts  ever  do.  Perhaps  others  will  try  a  few  bushes  of 
different  sorts  of  Peaches  out  of  doors  and  give  their  experience. 
Mine  are  planted  amongst  the  shrubs  and  used  as  ornamental  trees, 
as  I  use  also  my  Pears  and  Plums,  and  they  have  a  very  pretty  effect, 
both  when  in  bloom  and  also  when  covered  with  bright  high-coloured 
fruit ;  besides  which  I  save  the  labour  and  expense  of  wall-training. 
• — Harkisox  Weir,  in  "  Journal  of  Ilorticulture."  [There  need  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Peach  may  be  grown  away  from  walls  in  southern 
England  with  success ;  so  may  the  Nectarine  and  Apricot.  It  has 
been  told  in  The  Garden  how  Mr.  Grieve  grows  good  Peaches  on 
bush  trees  in  Suffolk,  and  that  in  by  no  means  so  favourable  a  situa- 
tion as  many  further  south.  The  fact  is,  no  sufficient  attention  is 
paid  to  plantations  of  hardy  fruit  trees.  Thus,  in  parts  of  Sussex 
■where  the  Fig  does  notoriously  well  without  culture,  we  never  see  any 
attempt  to  grow  this  fruit  in  an  improved  manner,  none  of  the  newer 
kinds  planted,  and  no  plantations  of  dwarf  trees  made.] 

The  Salway  Peach. — I  find  that  this  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
latest  of  Peaches;  although  not  equal  to  Walburton  Admirable  in 
flavour,  it  comes  in  after  that  variety,  aud  deserves  a  place  in  every 
cnllection.  We  have  a  young  tree  of  it,  planted  three  years  ago,  that 
is  now  ripening  a  splendid  crop  of  fruit,  many  of  which  average  half, 
a-pound  each,  and  will  evidently  keep  until  the  end  of  this  month. — 
James  Groom,  Henliam.  [A  new  Peach,  named  Belle  de  St.  Geslin, 
is  said  to  ripen  a  fortnight  later  than  the  Salway,  thus  extending  the 
Peach  season  to  November.  It  was  found  by  M.  Joutrou  amongst 
the  ruins  of  St.  Geslin,  at  Richelieu,  in  the  department  of  Indre-ot- 
Loire.] 

A  New  Race  of  Pine-apples. — M.  E.  Pynaert,  writing  in 
the  "  Bulletin  d' Arboriculture,"  states  that  ho  has  been  informed 
by  M.  Duda,  head  gardener  to  Count  Arnim,  at  Planitz,  that 
remarkable  results  have  been  obtained  from  growing  a  variety  of 
Pine-apple,  called  Ananassa  nervosa.  This,  M.  Pynaert  say's,  was 
unknown  to  him,  and  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  Belgium ;  yet  ho  was 
surprised  to  meet  with  beautiful  specimens  of  it  in  a  perfectly 
ripened  state  at  the  Cologne  Exhibition.  The  variety  is  said  to 
combine,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  all  the  qualities  desirable  in  a 
plant  destined  for  culture  on  an  extended  scale.  The  fruit  is  large, 
rounded,  and,  indeed,  in  the  variety  termed  maxima,  almost  spherical. 
The  pips  are  very  large  and  flat,  and  the  crown  an  extremely  small 
one.  The  leaves  are  short  aud  few  in  number ;  in  fact,  the  fruit 
seems  out  of  proportion  with  its  foliage.  M.  Pynaert  thinks  that, 
when  better  known  this  variety  will  rapidly  come  into  general 
cultivation. 

New  Method  of  Storing  Fruit.— Fruit  is  kept  in  Russia 
by  being  packed  in  creosoted  lime.  The  lime  is  slaked  in  water  in 
which  a  little  creosote  has  been  dissolved,  and  is  allowed  to  fall  to 
powder.  The  latter  is  spread  over  the  bottom  of  a  deal  box,  to  about 
1  inch  in  thickness.  A  sheet  of  paper  is  laid  above,  and  then  the 
fruit.  Over  the  fruit  is  another  sheet  of  paper,  thou  more  lime,  and 
BO  on  until  the  box  is  full,  when  a  little  finely-powdered  charcoal  is 
packed  in  the  corners,  and  the  lid  tightly  closed.  Fruit  thus  enclosed 
will,  it  is  said,  remain  gooc'  for  a  year-. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Kniffht's  Monarch  Pear  (see  p.  39G)  .—A  pood  many  fruits  of  thia  variety 
fencrally  ill  dp  prciiiiitnrely  here,  nwinfj.  I  think,  to  tho  habit  which  this  sort 
has  of  producing  its  friiit'in  cliiatera  of  four  or  Bvo,  and  sometimes  moro, 
together,  Tlio  fruit  bcint;  roundish  and  the  stems  short,  as  soon  as  one  f.-iUs  llie 
others  often  tall  too,  having  been  supported  by  each  other.  In  gatherinR.  I  have 
often  proved  this  to  bo  the  case.  It  does  remarkably  well  here,  both  on  walls  and 
on  pyramids  on  the  I'ear  stock ;  it  is  a  free  bearer,  and  very  fine  this  season, 
— .lo'iiN  flAnLAND,  ^///^r/oH,  Ed'ctcr. 

The  Amsden  Peach.— The  Amsdcn  Peach  is  said  to  bo  the  earliest  of  all— 
a  iioint  I  shoulrl  like  to  decide  if  I  could  get  a  plant.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  uiay  bo  able  to  give  us  some  information  about  it;  if  so,  I  shall  bo 
much  obliged.    It  is,  I  think,  a  variety  raised  in  America.— P.  B. 

Greengage  Tomato.— Fruit  of  this  pretty  yellow  Tomato  has  again  been 
sent  to  us  by  Messrs.  Carter,  to  show  how  well  it  sustains  its  origin.al  character. 
Its  flavour,  compared  with  that  of  other  varieties,  is  delicious,  and  altogether 
it  well  deserves  tho  flrst-clasa  ccrliflcato  which  was  awarded  it. 

Shipping  Peaches  to  England.— The  lirst  trial  has  proved  a  failure.  InsufTi- 
cicnt  iue  was  provided  and  tRe  fruit  rapidly  decayed.  With  plenty  of  ice  tho 
ctperiment  would  probably  have  been  a  success,  as  tho  Peaches  wore  in  good 
condition  up  to  tho  time  that  the  icesupply  failed.  This  idea  deserves  further  trial, 
as  an  Kngliah  market  for  American  Peaches  and  other  perishable  fruits  would 
be  an  important  relief  to  that  country  in  seasons  of  great  abundance. 

Unseasonable  Flowering  in  Apple  Trees.— Thoro  is  a  largo  Apple  tree 
in  tho  garden  of  Mr.  Churchinan,  Broadway,  Hammersmith,  now  m  full  bloom, 
almost  as  much  so  as  it  was  in  spring, — J.  CaouonEa. 


CAEPET  BEDDING  AT  CLEVELAND  HOUSE, 
CLAPHAM  PARK. 
After  having  visited  all  the  best  of  oui"  public  parks  and  seen 
tho  cai'pet  bedding  contained  in  them,  it  has  been  rather  a 
surprise  to  find  by  far  the  best  examples  of  this  now  popular 
and,  as  far  as  colour  is  concerned,  pleasing  style  of  decoration, 
in  a  pretty  suburban  garden  ;  but  such  is  most  assuredly  the 
case,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  carpet-like  colour  effects 
should  take  the  first  opportunity  of  seeing  the  charming 
display  of  dwarf  foliage  plants  at  Cleveland  House,  Thornton 
Road,  Balbam.  The  perfection  to  which  the  carpet  style  of 
gardening  can  be  brought  would  appear  to  have  been  attained 
here,  for  the  individuality  of  each  plaint  used  is  lost  in  the 
harmonious  blending  of  the  rich  colours  that  are  presented  to 
the  eye  ;  while  all  sense  of  flatness  or  monotony  is  effectually 
removed  by  the  dense  and  stately  masses  of  foliage  afforded  by 
sub-tropical  plants.  Two  sides  of  the  house  face  a  fresh  carpet- 
like lawn,  and  on  one  of  these  sides  is  a  circular  design  of  six 
oblong  beds,  radiating  from  a  round  one  in  the  centre,  and  all 
seven  beds  are  planted  with  dwarf  foliage  plants  alone. 
Outside  the  oblong  beds  and  alternating  with  them 
are  six  circular  beds,  devoted  to  noble-habited  sub- 
tropical plants,  the  fresh  colour  of  which  serves  to  relieve 
the  eye,  and  considerably  enhances  the  brightness  of 
the  carpet  beds  by  contrast,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
The  central  circular  bed  is  one  of  the  most  effective  in  the 
whole  group,  and  is  planted  in  the  centre  with  a  round  mass  of 
Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather  encircling  graceful  plants  of 
Draca3na  indivisa.  Then  conies  a  narrow  ring  of  Alternanthera 
paronychioides,  surrounded  by  a  broad  belt  of  golden  Mesem- 
bryanthemum,  formiiig  a  pale  yellow  carpet,  on  which  are  six 
triangular  panels  of  green  Tagetes,  edged  with  Echeveria 
seounda  and  six  Jew's-harp-shaped  panels  of  the  carmine 
Alternanthera  amoena,  edged  with  small  plants  of  semper- 
vivum  calcareum,  the  whole  being  neatly  margined  with  lines 
nf  Alternanthera  paronychioides  and  Stellaria  graminea  auroa. 
The  six  oblong  beds,  radiating  from  the  last,  are  all  prettily 
planted  in  pairs,  one  pair  in  particular  being  beautifully  soft 
and  harmonious  in  colour,  and  perfect  in  several  other  ways. 
The  materials  that  have  been  used  in  these  beds  are  as 
follows  : — White — Leucophyta  Brownii.  Pale  blue  or  glaucous 
— Echeveria  secunda,  Kleina  repens,  Sempervivum  calcareum, 
Sedum  glaucum.  Yellow — Mesembryanthemum  cordifoHum 
variegatum,  Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather,  Stellaria  graminea 
aurea.  Orange-scarlet — Nertera  depressa.  Green — Tagetes  sig- 
natapumila.  Carmine — Alternanthera  amcena.  Orange-red — • 
Alternanthera  amabilis  latifolia,  A.  paronychioides,  A.  p.  major. 
The  charming  out-door  use  here  made  of  Nertera  depressa 
is  an  innovation  worth  recording  ;  and  the  treatment  adopted 
by  Mr.  Legg,  in  managing  this  pretty  little  coral-berried  plaut  • 
for  carpet  beds,  will  be  found  in  the  The  Gakden  of  this  year 
(see  p.  168).  The  broad  sweep  of  turf  on  one  side  of  tho 
house  is  very  judiciously  left  undisturbed,  with  the  exception 
of  one  oblong  bed  opposite  the  hall-door,  which  is  very 
effectively  planted  with  a  trefoil  design  of  crimson  Alternan- 
thera and  Eohevorias,  on  a  carpet  of  the  soft  yellow-golden 
Mesembryanthemum,  neatly  and  effectively  margined  with 
Sempervivum  calcareum  and  Sedum  glaucum.  The  six  sub- 
tropical beds  are  planted  as  follows  : — Melianthus  major,  edged 
with  crimson  Colons ;  Wigandia  caracasana,  edged  witih  Coleus  ; 
dark-leaved  Cannas,  edged  with  Chamrepeucc  diaoantha ; 
Ferdinanda  eminons,  edged  with  the  rugous-spined  C.  Cassa- 
bonaj ;  Ricinus  sp.,  edged  with  the  same,  and  a  green- 
leaved  Canna,  edged  with  Salvia  argentea.  A  long  curved 
border  of  crimson  Coleus  aiid  Golden  Feather,  panelled  with 
scarlet  and  pink-flowered  zonals,  carmine  Alternanthera, 
and  edged  with  blue  dwarf  Lobelias  and  glaucous  Echeverias, 
is  also  very  rich  and  effective,  especially  as  seen  from  the 
upper  windows.  Of  course,  much  may  be  said  both  for  and 
against  carpet-bedding;  but  the  masses  of  colour  brought 
together  by  this  style  of  leaf -gardening  are  so  rich  and  perma- 
nent, even  in  wet  seasons,  that  we  .shoidd  be  sorry  to  see  ic 
.abandoned,  especially  if  it  wore  always  carried  out  as  perfectly 
as  it  is  at  Cleveland  House.  As  a  rule,  however,  carpet  beds 
would  have  a  better  appearance  altogether  if  their  shapes 
were  less  intricate  and  meaningless  than  they  now  are. 

F.W.  B. 
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THE  NEAPOLITAN  VIOLET. 
This  Violet,  wbich  has  an  unusually  delicate  scent,  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  winter  flowers  which  we  have  for  bouquets, 
and  the  season  is  now  approaching  when  winter  quarters  must 
be  selected  for  it.  It  is  best  to  prepare  for  it  a  hotbed  of 
leaves  and  stable  manure,  and,  as  soon  as  the  heat  is  far 
enough  spent,  to  fill  the  frame  to  within  6  inches  of  the  glass 
with  short  dung  and  mould,  to  the  depth  of  9  inches.  The 
compost  should  consist  of  two-thirds  loam  and  one-third  leaf 
mould  and  sand,  the  whole  being  well  mixed  together  before 
it  is  placed  in  the  pit.  When  the  heat  is  down  to  .ibout  75^ 
the  plants  should  be  lifted  from  their  summer  quarters  in  a 
north  border  and  planted  in  the  frame,  about  9  inches  apart 
each  way,  carefully  picking  ofi  all  decayed  or  blighted  foliage, 
and  stripping  off  all  spurious  runners  that  may  have  accumu- 
lated during  the  autumn.  Every  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  soil  is  free  from  wire  worm,  and  the  loam  should  be 
quite  fresh,  as  often  in  using  old  loam  that  has  been  employed 
for  other  purposes,  such  as  for  Melons  or  Pines,  red  spider 
is  induced  to  attack  the  plants,  and  failure  is  the  result. 
The  best  cure  for  plants  thus  attacked  is  watering  and 
syringing  with  soot-water,  and  the  best  manure-water  to 
use  for  this  Violet  is  liquid  guano,  about  once  a  fort- 
night. If  the  sun  is  very  hot  after  planting,  shade 
with  mats  ;  but  do  not  cover  the  frame  with  glass  till 
the  plants  have  made  a  start.  Neapolitan  Violets  require 
a  gre.at  deal  of  shade,  and  the  pit  should  be  so  covered 
with  litter  or  mats  as  to  keep  the  heat  up  between  45" 
and  S0°  through  the  winter  months.  If  this  treatment  is 
thoroughly  carried  out,  plenty  of  beautiful  double  Violets  may 
be  gathered  every  week  all  through  the  winter.  The  new  dark 
Neapolitan  kind  is  now  beautifully  in  flower  out  of  doors  ;  but 
the  old  variety  has  not  commenced  flowering  yet,  and  I  am 
quite  of  opinion  that,  when  the  new  variety  gets  better  known, 
no  other  variety  will  be  grown.  H.  G. 


CAPE  IVY. 

(SEMECIO   MACUOGLOSSUS.) 
Tnis  is  one  of  the  greenest  of  all  evergreen  climbing  plants  adapted 
for  window  or  room  culture.     It  flowered  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
sncculent-honse  at  Kew,  in  January  last.     Its  foliage,  as  will  be  seen 


Senecio  macroglossns. 

by  the  accompanying  illustration,  closely  resembles  that  of  the  common 
Ivy;  it  is  deep  glossy  green  in  colour,  and  elegant  in  form.  Its 
flowers  measure  from  IJ  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  have  eight  ray 
florets,  of  a  clear  yoUow  colour.  They  are  borne  on  drooping  stems 
and  are  very  graceful  and  effective.  Like  its  congener,  the  German 
Ivy  (S.  mikanoides),  it  may  be  readily  propagated  by  means  of 
cuttings  or  seeds.  As  a  climber,  or  as  a  plant  for  covering  the  back 
walls  of  corridors,  greenhousee,  or  cool  conservatories,  it  is  deserving 
of  attention.  A  small  plant  of  it,  in  bloom,  was  exhibited  durin"  the 
present  year,  by  Mr.  Green, of  the  Botanical  Nursery,  Eeigato,  alone 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  B. 


BEGONIA  LEMOINEI  FLOEE  PLENO. 
This  beautiful  novelty,  of  which  a  wood-cut  and  description  (under 
the  provisional  name  of  Begonia  monstruosa  plena)  appeared  in  the 
fourth  part  of  the  "  Revue  Horticole  "  for  last  year,  was  sent  to  me 
by  the  raiser,  M.  Victor  Lemoiue,  of  Nancy,  in  France,  towards  the 
end  of  last  year,  to  grow  and  report  upon.  I  started  it  into  growth 
m  a  pot  on  the  front  shelf  of  a  cold  house,  and,  when  it  had  four  or 
five  leaves,  planted  it  out  about  the  middle  of  May,  in  the  centre  of  a 
small  bed,  in  a  rather  sunny  position  in  my  garden,  in  light  rich 
friable^  soil,  where  it  soon  grew  into  a  fine  plant,  and  in  about  a 
month's  time,  or  towards  the  middle  of  June,  began  to  produce  its 
lovely  blossoms,  which  are  borne  usually  in  pairs  on  slender  foot, 
stalks,  of  from  G  to  8  inches  in  height,  but  well  raised  above  the 
foliage,  which  is  very  dwarf  and  compact  in  habit.  Of  the  two 
blooms  on  each  stalk  the  male  only  is  double  (as  is,  I  believe,  invari- 
ably the  case  with  double  Begonias),  but  it  is  a  really  double  flower, 
the  centre  being  well  filled  up  with  extra  florets  ;  the  size  is  about 
that  oi  a  florin,  and  the  colour  is  the  brightest  scarlet.  The  male 
flowers  invariably  open  first,  and  remain  in  full  beauty  for  several 
consecutive  days ;  shortly  before  they  drop  off  the  stem  the  smaller 
and  comparatively  insignificant  female  flower  opens,  and  remains 
expanded  for  some  days  after  the  falling  of  the  double  male  flower. 
This  variety  sends  up  short-jointed  stems  of  from  6  to  S  inches  in 
height,  and  seems  to  strike  almost  as  freely  in  silver  sand  and  water 
as  any  other  Begonia.  It  is  to  be  distributed  at  the  commencement 
of  nest  year,  under  the  name  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  by  M. 
Lemoine,  who  informs  me  that  he  has  now  obtained  an  equally  fine 
double  flower  of  a  beautiful  rosy-ealmon  shade  of  colour. 

Belgrove,  Queensiown.  W.  B.  Gujiuleton. 

Phalsenopsids  and  riles.— Upon  visiting  the  house  where 
my  Phalasuopsids  are  growing  I  was  much  surprised,  the  other  day, 
to  see  several  leaves  with  clusters  of  six  or  seven  bluebottle  flies  on 
their  edges.  After  fiudiug  that  however  persistently  they  were 
driven  off  they  always  returned  to  the  same  positions  on  the  same 
leaves,  I  had  the  plants  taken  down  and  examined,  and  found  little 
white  holes  in  the  leaf.  The  microscope  showed  them  to  be  cavities 
with  indented  and  puckered  edges,  as  thongh  small  pieces  had  been 
gouged  out.  Not  having  before  known  a  fly  supposed  to  feed  on 
animal  matter  thus  turn  its  attention  to  Orchid  leaves,  I  have 
thought  that  some  of  your  readers  might  be  interested  in  the  recital 
of  the  facts  to  which  I  have  just  alluded. — W.  H.  Michael,  Cholmehi 
Pari;,  Hirjhgaie.  "^ 

Streptocarpus  biflorus.— This  is  one  of  the  many  good  plants 
which  are  often  overlooked,  and  one  which  is  not  nearly  so  much 
grown  as  it  deserves  to  bo.  It  is  a  stemlesg,  cool  stove  perennial, 
with  thick  strap-shaped  downy  leaves,  whose  tendency  to  damp  at 
the  tip  is  one  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  its  culture.  It  produces  an 
abundance  of  bright  mauve.coloured  flowers,  two  together  on  a  stem, 
somewhat  like  a  small  Gloxinia,  but  with  a  much  more  slender  tube'. 
It  continues  flowering  nnder  favourable  circumstances  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year;  and  by  having  a  number  of  plants  it  can  be  had 
almost  constantly  in  flower.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  division,  and 
bears  removal  to  a  drawing-room,  when  in  flower,  well.  Anyone  who 
can  grow  Gloxinias  will  have  no  difliculty  with  this  Streptocarpus.— 
Greenwood. 

The  best  Stock  for  Epiphyllums.— I  believe  that  Pereskia 
aculeata,  which  is  so  much  recommended  as  a  stock  for  these 
plants,  is  not  nearly  so  good  for  that  pui-pose  as  either  Cerens 
epeciosissimus  or  any  strong-growing  species  of  Opuntias.  The  grafts 
succeed  very  well  on  the  Pereskia  for  a  year  or  two  and  flower  well 
in  a  young  state  when  worked  on  this  stock;  bui,  if  large  and  per. 
manent  specimens  are  required,  then  graft  on  either  of  the  other 
stocks  just  named.  As  the  Epiphyllum  develops  itself  on  the 
Pereskia  stock  the  head  or  graft  requires  much  more  nourishment 
than  the  stock  can  supply  ;  of  this  a  sure  sign  is  the  appearance  of 
aiirial  roots  at  the  nodes.  I  recently  saw  a  specimen  of  E.  Russell- 
ianum  on  the  Cerens  stock  fully  6  feet  high  and  4  feet  in  diameter  ; 
and  in  the  gardens  at  Croxteth  Park,  near  Liverpool,  this  stock  is 
trained  up  the  rafters  of  a  plant  stove  and  grafted  at  intervals  with 
different  varieties  of  Epiphyllums.  The  Opuntia  is  a  very  good 
stock  for  nmbrella-headed  standards,  as  it  is  strong  enough  to  bear  a 
good-sized  head  without  artificial  supports.  The°re  are  some  good 
specimens  on  this  stock  in  the  Agave  and  Cactus-house  at  Alexandra 
Park,  together  with  a  very  interesting  collection  of  grafted  Monmiil. 
larias.— F.  W.  B. 


A  Useful  Indoor  Plant.— The  common  Lycoporl,  grown  in  shallowjaucers 
IS  the  bandicst  nnd  most;  lasting  of  all  materials  for  surfacing  vnsea  in  the 
house.  It  may  either  be  turned  ont  or  left  in  the  saucers,  according  to  circum- 
stances. On  maritel-pieqes,  &c.,  covered  with  it,  I  sometimes  place  Imnches  of 
the  white  hardy  Menziesia,  to  represent  Snowdrops,  and  with  good  efTect  when 
Snowdrops  were  not  to  be  got.— J.  S. 
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TEESCO  ABBEY  GARDENS. 
Of  the  large  number  of  visitors  who  go  yearly  to  Penzance, 
and  other  parts  of  Cornwall,  but  few  venture  as  far  as  the  Soilly 
Isles,  though  they  are  but  a  few  hours'  sail  from  Penzance,  and 
a  steamer  starts  daily  during  some  of  the  summer  months,  and 
three  days  a  week  during  autumn,  to  St.  Mary's,  the  principal 
island.  The  group  consists  of  about  forty  islands  and  islets, 
perhaps  more,  enclosed  witliin  a  circumference  of  about  thirty 
miles.  Only  six,  however,  of  these  islands  are  inhabited, 
namely  St.  Austin,  St.  Mary's,  St.  Brian,  St.  Agnes,  St.  Martin, 
and  Tresoo.  As  the  latter  is  that  which  I  am  about  to 
describe,  I  shall  merely  say  of  the  others  that  they  are  all 
well  worth  a  visit.  On  Tresco,  Mr.  O'Brien  Smith,  the  pro- 
prietor of  these  islands  resides,  and  his  residence  ought 
certainly  to  be  seen  by  all  who  happen  to  have  travelled  as 
far  west  as  Penzance.  Communication  between  the  islands  is 
rendered  easy  by  means  of  sailing  boats,  plenty  of  which  are 
for  hire  at  Hugh  Town,  St.  Mary's,  whence  I  set  sail  one 
afternoon  this  autumn,  being  one  of  a  party  bound  for  Tresco 
Abbey.  Landing  on  the  beach,  the  sand  of  which  is  very 
fine  and  quite  white — silver  sand,  in  fact,  amongst  which  the 
most  charming  varieties  of  small  shells  are  to  be  obtained — a 
beaten  track,  or  road-way,  brought  us  in  a  few  minutes  to 
the  entrance  lodge  of  Tresco  Abbey',  a  very  unpretending 
building  outside,  but  curiously  embellished  on  the  side  facing 
the  gardens  with  the  figure-heads,  &c.,  of  ships  lost  oS  the 
island,  a  large  number  of  which  are  unfortunately  wrecked  at 
all  times  of  the  year  in  the  gales  of  this  dangerous  locality. 
The  soil  of  the  island  is  wonderfully  fertile,  and  this,  combined 
with  the  mild  climate,  renders  it  possible  to  cultivate  in 
great  luxuriance,  and  without  protection,  plants  that  are 
never  seen  out  of  doors  in  any  other  part  of  the  mainland. 
Leaving  on  our  right  the  croquet  lawn,  along  one  boundary 
of  which  are  ranged  more  remains  of  wrecks  washed 
up  on  the  island,  we  proceeded  along  a  walk  ab  each 
side  of  which  was  a  wide  bed  or  border,  not  bedded  out 
in  rows  of  Lobelias,  Pelargoniums,  Ac,  after  the  fashion  that 
obtains  in  the  parks  and  gardens  about  London,  but  filled  with 
Camellias,  Azaleas,  Veronicas,  Esoallonias,  Pelargoniums, 
Calceolarias — plants  of  the  latter  being  4  and  6  feet  high — and 
many  others.  Another  turn  brought  us  into  a  walk  on  each 
side  of  which  are  trees  of  Fuchsias,  Dracasnas,  Bamboos,  Aloes, 
Yuccas,  Aralias,  and  different  other  plants,  which  one  is  accus- 
tomed to  see  in  greenhouses,  but  which  here  live  out  of  doors 
all  the  year  round.  A  perfect  grove  of  Aloes  in  full  bloom 
next  come  in  view,  the  bloom-spikes  of  which  range  about 
20  feet  high,  a  wonderful  sight  to  those  who  have  not  seen  the 
like  before.  Then  came  a  wilder  portion  of  the  gardens,  as  it 
strikes  the  visitor  at  first,  no  shrubs  being  here  seen,  and  the 
banks  of  rocks  being  left  in  their  pristine  state,  except  as 
regards  their  natural  foliage,  which,  save  a  few  tufts  of  Heaths, 
has  been  removed,  and  its  place  usurped  by  Echeverias,  Saxi- 
frages, Mesembryanthemums,  &c.  The  size  lo  which  the 
Echeverias  and  Saxifrages  grow  at  Tresco  is  wonderful,  for 
they  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  huge  flat  Cabbages  than  to 
the  comparative  liliputian  specimens  we  are  accustomed  to 
see.  The  place  of  the  Heather  and  Gorso  which  once  grew 
amongst  these  rocks  has  been  taken  by  Pelargoniums  of  both 
the  fancy  and  nosegay  varieties,  which  grow  quite  as  luxu- 
riantly as  the  plants  of  Gorse  to  be  met  with  on  any  moor- 
land. The  charming  effect  thus  produced  cannot  well  be 
described.  All  the  hedges  which  sub-divide  the  gardens 
are  formed  of  Geraniums  or  Escallonias,  and  growing  wild 
everywhere  are  to  be  found  different  varieties  cf  Mesem- 
bryanthemums, of  which  there  are,  I  am  informed,  no  less 
than  seventy  varieties  here.  In  Tresco  are  the  remains 
of  an  old  Aljbey,  and  of  the  fortifications  erected  during  the 
war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament.  The  ruins  of  the 
abbey,  covered  with  Ivy  and  other  creeping  plants,  form  a  most 
picturesque  object,  particularly  one  arch,  at  the  base  of  which 
are  two  gigantic  Aloes.  The  old  lighthouse  of  St.  Agnes,  in 
wliich  the  beacon-light  was  lit  before  the  new  liglit-house  was 
built,  is  here  converted  into  a  flower-vase,  and  is  an  interest- 
ing and  ornamental  object.  Tresco  is  a  handsome  modern 
dwelling,  with  large  conservatory  attached,  but,  as  all  the  glass- 
houses were  being  rei)aired  at  the  time,  I  cannot  speak  of  the 
plants  which  they  contain.     The  view  from  the  upper  walk  of 


the  gardens  is  lovely,  all  the  other  islands  being  visible,  and, 
on  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  its  beauty  was  further  enhanced 
by  a  magnificent  Atlantic  sun-set.  Most  of  the  soil  at  Tresco 
is  composed  of  peat  .and  sand,  and  will  grow  almost  anything. 
The  air  is  very  mild,  the  glass  never  falling  below  33",  I  was 
informed,  during  the  coldest  of  our  winter  months.  There  is 
a  curious  old  tombstone  in  the  Abbey  ruins,  round  the  base  of 
which  are  growing  many  rock  plants.  Perns,  &o.,  are  growing 
wild  on  the  islands  in  great  variety.  Amongst  other  varieties 
on  St.  Mary's,  I  collected  a  large  number  of  roots  of  Asplenium 
Adiantum-nigrum  and  mai'inum.  Other  parts  of  the  island  of 
Tresoo  are,  I  am  informed,  well  worth  visiting,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, I  was  limited  as  to  time,  and  was  compelled  to  confine 
my  inspection  to  the  Abbey  gardens,  with  which,  from  their 
novelty  and  the  excellent  order  in  which  they  are  maintained, 
I  could  not  help  being  much  pleased.  A.  Hassard. 


NEW  RACES  OP  GLADIOLL 
When  a  certain  race  of  hybrid  plants  is  crossed  and  re-crossed  with 
its  own  varieties,  the  production  of  striking  novelties  benomes  every 
year  more  and  more  difficult,  till  at  last  only  one  among  many 
thousands  is  worth  keeping  ;  and  that  is  generally  little  better  than 
plants  already  in  cultivation.  We  have  nearly  arrived  at  this  point 
with  Gladioli.  The  only  way,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  by  which  we  cau 
raise  new  aud  striking  varieties,  is  to  introduce,  so  to  speak,  new  blood ! 
Why  not  try  some  of  those  old  and  nearly  forgotten  species  which 
were  figured  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine"  some  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  ?  Why  not  try  to  obtain  crosses  between  the  varieties  of 
Gaudavensis  and  some  robust  species  of  recent  introduction  ?  It 
would  not  matter  if  kinds  even  with  a  somewhat  weaker  constitution 
than  that  of  Gandavensis  were  used,  for  Nature  likes  to  play  her  own 
part,  and  by  crossing  worn-out  varieties  with  a  fragile  new  species 
sometimes  the  offspring  is  better  and  stronger  than  either  of  their 
parents.  I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  Alice  Maud ,  a  hybrid  'oetweeu 
G.  cruentus  and  gaudavensis,  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Standish ;  bnt 
I  do  not  advance  any  new  theory;  on  the  contrary,  proofs  of  the 
correctness  of  my  views  are  abundant,  and,  within  a  year  or  two,  I 
hope  to  introduce  to  notice  a  new  race  of  Gladioli,  of  a  more  graceful 
habit  than  those  which  we  now  possess,  and  with  flowers  of  different 
shapes  and  much  larger  than  those  of  the  Gaudavensis  varieties, 
several  of  these  flowers  measuring  as  much  as  5  inches  across.  This 
hint  may  be  of  service  to  Gladiolus  raisers.  Max  Leichtlin. 

Baden-Baden. 


New    Chinese     Tulip     (Tulipa     erythronioides) .  —  Mr. 

Qaekett  sends  from  the  Snowy  Valley,  in  the  province  of  Chekiang, 
a  spring. flowering  bulb,  having  the  habit  of  a  Dog's-tooth  Violet, 
gathered  in  March,  1873,  which  proves  to  be  a  very  distinct  new 
species  of  Tulipa,  of  the  section  Orithyia,  of  which  we  have  thus  got 
two  new  species  lately  added  from  China  (the  other  discovered  by 
Dr.  Shearer)  to  tho  three  previously  known.  Mr.  Baker  thus 
describes  T.  erythronioides  in  the  "Journal  of  Botany": — The 
perianth,  stamens,  and  pistil  very  like  those  of  the  Japanese  T. 
edulis,  Baker,  but  habit  totally  different ;  the  two  Erythronium-like 
leaves  opposite  and  arising  from  the  base  of  the  scape  near  the  soil, 
and  the  Fritillary-like  whorl  of  bracts  marking  it  from  every  other 
known  species.     It  is,  of  course,  not  in  cultivation. 

How  to  grow  Calceolarias. — Mr.  Simpson's  experience 
respecting  Calceolarias,  entirely  coincides  with  my  own.  On  taking 
charge  of  the  flower  garden  here,  I  removed  the  worn  out  soil  from 
such  beds  as  were  intended  for  Calceolarias — to  the  depth  of  a  foot, 
and  prepared  some  mould  especially  for  them.  I  first  put  at  the  bottom 
2  inches  of  cow  dung,  and  filled  up,  but  not  too  high,  with  fresh 
holding  loam.  I  planted  them  out  on  the  15th  of  April;  one  or  two 
degrees  of  frost  does  them  no  harm,  but  our  place  is  open,  and  they 
were  protected  with  a  lew  Spruce  Fir  branches,  a  kind  of  shelter 
which  they  appeared  to  relish.  The  result  is  that  four  large  oval 
beds  have  been  one  mass  of  bloom  all  the  summer,  and  just  now, 
Sept.  2Gth,  they  look  gn.y  and  flourishing.  I  take  the  cuttings  off 
in  the  middle  of  October  ;  plant  them  thickly  in  three-light  boxes, 
and  re-plant  them  in  February,  under  cover.  No  bedding  plant  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  pays  so  well  for  labour  and  attention  as  the 
Calceolaria  does  ;  the  variety  which  I  grow  is  aurea  floribnnda. — E, 
GiLiiERT,  Ilurijhleij. 


A  Novel  Button-hole  Flower.— The  Japanese  Trioyrtis  hirta  is  very  beau- 
tiful when  U8efl  for  this  purpose,  neatly  backed  by  its  own  bright  green 
elegantly-shaped  leaves.  The  flowers  are  white,  spotted  with  puce  or  purple ; 
and  the  stamens  remind  ouo  of  tliose  of  a  Passion-flower,  In  fact,  it  is  as 
singular  aa  it  is  beautiful,  and  well  deserves  a  place  as  a  coat  flower.— B. 
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TREES  AND    SHRUBS. 

RAISING  EARTH  ROUND  TREE  TRUNKS. 
Dfring  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  often  met  witli  instances 
of  the  mischievous  eiiect  of  raising  the  soil  round  the  trunks 
of  living  trees  ;  and  in  some  cases,  where  only  a  few  inches 
had  been  placed  round  the  collar,  the  result  was  as  disastrous 
as  where  the  trees  had  been  buried  to  a  greater  depth.  In 
making  alterations,  sufficient  care  is  not  always  exercised  in 
this  matter  ;  and  as,  perhaps,  for  a  few  years  no  perceptible 
diminution  in  the  vigour  of  the  tree  is  noticed,  the  whole  thing 
is  forgotten  until  the  tree  becomes  sickly,  and  ultimately  dies, 
when,  perhaps,  the  result  is  imputed  to  some  other  cause. 
About  four  years  ago  a  fine  old  Walnut  tree,  standing  in  the 
grounds  here,  exhibited  symptoms — by  its  annually  decreasing 
growth  and  early  leaf -fall — of  declining  health.  On  examina- 
tion, it  was  found,  that  during  some  alterations  a  few  years 
ago  the  earth  had  been  raised  about  8  inches  round  the  trunk, 
and  the  bark  round  the  collar  was  in  some  places  decayed, 
but,  owing  to  the  sinuosities  of  the  trunk,  the  air, 
perhaps,  had  not  been  so  effectually  excluded  as  it  n-ould 
have  been  in  the  case  of  a  younger  tree,  and,  therefore,  the 
ill  effects  had  been  longer  delayed.  The  earth  was  at  once 
removed  down 
to  its  original 
level,  so  that  the 
tree  stood  in  a 
kind  of  basin, 
with  sloping 
sides  and  a  di- 
ameter of  about 
10  or  12  feet.  I 
am  glad  to  say 
the  condition  of 
the  tree  is  fast 
improving,  and 
that  it  will  ulti- 
mately recover. 
Only  the  other 
day,  I  took  up  a 
Sycamore  tree 
that  was  past 
recovery  from 
the  same  cause. 
I  have,  however, 
never  met  with, 
any  ill  effects 
from  raising  the 
soil  over  the 
roots  of  trees, 
provided  the 
trunk  was  not 
touched  by  the 
new  soil ;  but,  in 

some  instances,  increased  vigour  has  been  imparted  to  unhealthy 
trees  by  having  top  dressings  of  good  fresh  soil.  Wherever  it 
is  necessary  to  raise  the  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
handsome  trees,  if  the  surface  is  sloped  upwards  from  the  tree 
for  3  or  ■!•  feet  round  the  trunk,  no  harm  will  follow,  or  the 
earth  may  be  supported  by  brick-work  a  foot  or  so  from  the 
trunk,  and  fitted  with  wooden  gratings  round  the  trunk  at  the 
top,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  due  circulation  of  air  ;  only 
the  gratings  will  have  to  be  inspected  occasionally,  to  see  that 
the  place  is  clean.  E.  Hobday. 


diverging  like  those  of  an  Artichoke  head,  to  which,  on  a  small  scale, 
the  whole  cone  bears  no  little  resemblance.  The  seeds  are  exactly 
the  size  of  the  scales,  two  of  them  occupying  the  whole  inner  face 
with  their  wings — rectilinear  where  they  touch,  and  curved  to  corre- 
spond with  the  curvature  of  the  scales  on  the  e.\ternal  edge.  The 
least  touch  suffices  to  break  up  the  cones,  when  the  scales  fall 
asunder.  Of  this  Larch,  handsome  specimens  exist  in  Mr.  Bohn'a 
garden  at  Twickenham,  and  in  many  other  good  collections  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 


Cone-bearing  Twig  of  Kiempfer's  Larch. 


K^MPFER'S     LARCH. 

(lAUIX    IL.EMPPEBI.) 

This  handsome  hardy  Larch,  found  first  by  Ksempfer,  and  sub- 
Bequently  by  Fortune,  in  the  central,  northern,  and  eastern  pro. 
Vinces  of  China,  is  said  to  form  a  splendid  tree,  varying  from  120  to 
130  feet  in  height.  Its  branches  resemble  those  of  the  common 
Larch  ;  its  leaves,  which  are  slender,  clustered,  and  deciduona,  and 
which  measure  from  1^  to  2^  inches  long,  are  of  a  beautiful  pale 
green  when  young,  but,  before  falling  off  in  the  autumn,  assume  a 
fine  golden-yellow  hue.  The  cones  are  pendulous,  about  3  inches 
long,  and  2i  inches  in  diameter,  with  excessively  deciduous  scales, 


HYDRANGEA  PANICULATA  ALBA. 
This  is  one  of  those  first-rate  plants  brought,  at  long  intervals,  to 
light,  that  commend  themselves  to  every  observer  ;  a  few  seasons  have 
sufficed  to  spread  it  far  and  near,  and  it  has  become  a  fixture  in  every 
garden.  Its  first  certificate  of  merit  consists  in  its  being  perfectly 
hardy — having  endured  last  winter's  severity  (a  sufficient  test, 
certainly)  without  protection,  not  a  branch  having  been  injured. 
Though  not  quite  so  large,  the  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  Weigela 
in  colour  and  shape,  though  the  margins  are  more  sharply  toothed. 
An  idea  of  the  showiuess  of  this  plant  may  be  gained  when  we  say 
that  the  thyrscs  will  average  18  inches  in  circumference  and  10  inches 
from  the  base  convexly  to  the  summit;  and  we  (E.  S.  Carman,  in 
"  Moore's  Rural  ")  have  just  measured  one  of  our  largest  flowers,  that 

is  21  inches  in  cir. 
cumferenceand  1-t 
inches  from  base 
to  summit.  We 
have  six  plants, 
one  two  years  old, 
the  others  received 
from  the  nursery 
this  spring,  and 
these  six  plants 
now  bear  120 
thyrses  of  the 
above  ecormoua 
dimensions.  It  is 
no  mean  item  in 
its  favour  that  we 
have  not  to  wait 
several  years  for 
its  flowers;  in- 
deed, there  is  do 
maiked  difference 
between  the  one 
planted  two  years 
ago  and  those 
planted  this 
spring.  Its  foliage 
and  habit  are  not 
such  as  to  make  it 
desirable  that  it 
should  attain  a 
great  size,  and  one 
season's  growth 
defines,  we  should 
Judge,  its  prettiest  proportions.  The  thyrses  of  this  Hydrangea 
are  of  the  sugar-loaf  shape  ;  the  flowers  when  they  first  appear 
(about  August  8th  this  year)  are  white,  tinted  with  green,  grow- 
ing whiter  until  about  September  1st,  when  the  lower  florets 
change  to  a  faint  rose,  which  continues  until  frost.  They  may 
fairly  be  called  white.  It  is  not  true — speaking  from  our  own 
experience — that  the  colour  changes  according  to  the  soil.  Our  six 
plants  grow  in  quite  different  soils,  and  though  two  of  them  have 
been  saturated  with  a  strong  infusion  of  the  tincture  of  the  muriate 
of  iron  no  change  of  colour  is  yet  apparent  in  the  flowers.  The 
showiness  of  the  thyrses  is  due  to  the  calyces  of  the  external  florets, 
which  are  white,  sometimes  of  three  but  usually  of  four  sepals, 
measuring  an  inch  or  more  across,  with  a  minute  corolla  of  four 
petals,  an  imperfect  pistil  and  eight  rudimentary  stamens.  These 
impotent  flowers  spread  over  the  whole  surface,  while,  with  the 
modesty  of  rare  merit,  concealed  beneath  and  almost  sessile  upon 
the  same  pedicels  are  the  little  fertile  flowers  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  consisting  of  five  sepals,  five  petals,  and  ten 
stamens — five  long,  five  short.  There  is  no  other  one  consideration 
that  so  smothers  one's  interest  in  the  shrubs  and  trees  of  one's 
home  as  to  find,  after  a  season  or  so  of  fine  growth,  that  a  winter 
of  great  severity  cuts  them  down  to  the  ground  or  kills  them  out- 
right. And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  should  prize  plants,  even 
though  less  beautiful  in  other  respects,  that  are  equal  to  any  severity 
with   which   the   particular  locality  for  which  they  are  selected  ia 
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likely  to  be  visited.  Bat  we  have  in  Hydrangea  paniculata  alba  a 
shrub  that  is  nnqueationably  hardy,  and  that,  besides  its  lavish 
inflorescence,  blooms  throughoat  a  long  period  when,  for  the  most 
part,  other  sUrnbs  lend  only  their  foliage  to  the  beauty  of  the  garden. 
It  may  be  propagated  from  cuttings  readily,  and  thrives  in  almost 
any  situation  except  a  hot  sandy  soil.  In  this  the  thyrses  are 
comparatively  small  and  the  leaves  droop  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 


TEANSPLANTING  TREES  IN  AUGUST. 
The   gardener  at  Sans  Souci,  in  a  paper  which  he  has  recently 
communicated  to  the  Berlin  Horticultural   Society,  writes  as  follows 
on  this  subject : 

In  a  recent  report  of  a  journey  made  by  Prof.  Koch,  it  is  stated 
that,  in  Paris,  tolerably  large  trees  are  safely  transplanted  when 
covered  with  leaves,  in  the  middle  of  August,  and  that  a  horticulturist 
in  Paris,  M.  do  Leroy,  had  last  year  begun  to  transplant  his  fruit 
trees  in  August,  with  the  happiest  results,  which  seems  incredible 
to  many  people  in  Germany,  though,  in  fact,  the  same  thing  has 
been  done  in  Prince  Puckler  Muskaus's  plantations,  and  in  the 
Triedensgarten,  near  Potsdam.  I  can  quite  couSrm  these  remarks  of 
Dr.  Koch,  and  beg  to  commanicate  the  following  facts.  It  is 
often  necessary,  where  plantations  are  being  made  on  a  large  scale, 
and  the  ordinary  time  for  planting  is  insufficient,  to  transplant  trees 
covered  with  their  leaves  and  even  their  blossoms,  so  that  it  would 
be  dilEcult  to  say  in  what  country  this  was  first  ventured  upon.  I, 
myself,  have  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  transplanted  many  such 
large  trees  in  Potsdam  and  elsewhere,  without  any  idea  that  I  was 
doing  anything  venturesome.  The  first  attempt  of  this  kind  which 
I  made  was  about  ten  years  since  in  laying  out  the  park  at  the 
Villa  Ingenheim.  The  villa  was  re-built,  and,  in  consequence,  it 
was  necessary  to  remove  from  the  house  five  strong  Juniperus  Vir. 
giniana,  from  30  to  35  feet  high,  and  with  stems  6  to  7  inches  in 
diameter.  The  proprietress  lamented  the  necessity  of  sacrificing 
these  trees,  and  consulted  me,  when  I  advised  that  they  should  bo 
transplanted,  as  I  had  already  successfully  removed  many  small 
Conifers  during  summer,  and  had  no  doubt  that,  with  proper  pre- 
cautions, the  same  might  be  done  with  these.  The  gardener  shook 
his  head  incredulously,  saying,  that  it  was  difficult  enough  to  trans- 
plant  small  trees  at  the  proper  season,  much  more  such  large  ones, 
and  that,  for  his  part,  he  would  rather  not  venture  upon  it.  How- 
ever, he  was  obliged  to  give  way,  and  the  removal  was  effected,  the 
trees  having  roots  of  from  8  to  10  feet  long,  which,  during  the  process 
of  digging  out,  were  tied  together  in  bundles  and  covered  with  wet 
straw.  They  were  immediately  re-planted,  being  constantly  syringed 
all  the  time,  and  for  about  a  week  they  were  well  watered  several 
times  a  day  with  river  water.  The  only  branches  removed  were 
those  which  were  quite  dead.  In  winter  I  ordered  that  the  ground 
should  be  protected  round  the  stems,  and  as  far  as  the  roots  extended; 
but  the  gardener,  either  from  carelessness,  or  for  some  other  reason,  only 
carried  this  out  with  throe  of  them.  These  three  flourished;  but  the 
othertwo  were  killed  by  the  frost.  At  the  same  time  and  place  I 
transplanted  a  Sycamore,  36  feet  high,  with  a  stem  of  from  7  to  9  inches 
in  diameter,  successfully ;  though,  as  the  soil  is  there  a  very  poor 
sand,  it  was  difficult  to  make  it  flourish,  even  by  making  a  very  large 
hole  and  filling  it  with  loam  and  good  garden  soil.  It  was  about  the 
same  period,  and  at  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September, 
tdat  I  transplanted  at  Ruithanna,  on  the  estate  of  Count  Donhoff, 
among  other  Conifers,  a  Thuja  occidentalis,  which  had  grown  like  a 
tree,  and  was  about  40  feet  high.  The  tree  was  so  heavy  that  it  was 
impossible  to  raise  it  on  to  the  waggon,  except  by  nsing  the  timber-lift, 
which  is  used  for  trunks  of  trees.  This  tree  has  also  flourished; 
although  being  dug  up  out  of  a  strong  clay  soil,  and  re-planted  in  the 
same,  it  necessarily  lost  a  good  part  of  its  finer  roots.  I  had  all  the 
trees  planted  very  flat,  in  order  to  give  them  the  advantage  of  as  much 
air  and  warmth  penetrating  the  soil  as  possible.  In  the  Royal 
Gardens  here  many  trees  have  also  been  transplanted  in  a  similar 
manner  by  order  of  the  director.  Dr.  Lenno  ;  and  I  would  especially 
mention  a  largo  Lime  tree  transplanted  to  the  ground  near  the 
Orangery,  and  the  removal  of  the  groups  of  trees  from  the  semi-circle 
near  the  new  palace  to  the  Pfingstberg.  The  Lime,  with  a  stem  of 
12  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  very  broad  arbour-like  crown,  was 
offered  to  the  director  by  the  Eyssonhardt  Hospital  at  Potsdam, 
at  the  end  of  May,  about  eight  yoais  ago,  at  a  time  when  the 
young  shoots  wore  a  foot  long,  and  quite  soft  and  tender,  so  that  it 
seemed  rather  a  risk  to  move  it,  though,  after  former  experience,  by 
no  means  hopeless.  Por  greater  safety  the  digging  up  took  place 
towards  evening,  so  that  the  removal  and  re-planting  took  place  in 
the  evening,  and,  during  the  whole  time,  the  crown  and  roots  were 
moderately  syringed  with  water,  and  loose  earth  thrown  on  the  latter 
from  time  to  time.  The  tree  was  shaded  for  some  days  with  a  great 
linen  cloth,  such  as  ia  used  for  carriers'  carts,  to  prevent  scorching, 


and  was  pumped  on  with  rain  water  every  hour,  but  the  linen  was 
then  removed,  and  the  tree  left  to  itself.  In  that  year  the  shrub  did 
not  grow  any  longer,  and  the  upper  buds  were  only  partially 
developed,  but  the  lower  buds  were  strong,  so  that  in  the  next  year 
it  shot  out  afresh,  and  its  future  health  seemed  secure,  but,  unfor. 
tunately,  it  had  to  be  cleared  away  to  make  room  for  other  arrange- 
ments. From  the  experience  gained  in  transplanting  this  tree,  it 
would  appear  that  it  is  advisable,  in  order  to  cause  the  formation  of 
strong  buds,  to  pinch  off  the  tops  of  most  of  the  young  soft  shoots. 
The  transplanting  of  about  twenty  loads  of  young  trees  from  the  new 
palace  to  the  Pfingstberg  was  undertaken  about  the  middle  of 
September  last  year,  at  a  time  of  great  and  continuous  drought. 
This  time  I  consider,  from  my  experience,  to  be  the  best  and  safest 
for  transplanting  Conifers,  especially  if  the  removal  can  take  place  on 
a  dull  cloudy  day,  and  also  for  other  trees  which  have  to  be  trans- 
planted with  their  leaves  on  this  time  is  the  best  in  our  climate,  as 
then  the  formation  of  their  buds  is  completed,  which  is,  of  course,  of 
the  utmost  importance  ;  this  takes  place  two  or  three  weeks  earlier 
further  south,  and,  in  very  favourable  years,  when  the  summer  is 
very  dry  and  hot,  they  may  be  perfected  here  by  the  end  of  August, 
and  then  the  removal  might  take  place  earlier,  and  especially  with 
such  trees  and  shrubs  as  early  put  on  an  autumnal  look.  The 
removal  with  leaves  may,  therefore,  take  place  earlier  in  a  dry 
situation  than  in  a  damp  one,  and  those  which  only  have  to 
mature  one  annual  shoot,  such  as  Horse  Chestnut  and  Lilac, 
and  whose  buds  are  ripened  by  July,  are  fit  to  move  earlier. 
In  removing  the  shrubs  to  the  Pfingstberg,  about  li  English 
miles,  the  precaution  was  used,  which  is  always  to  be  recommended, 
to  strew  the  roots  of  the  smaller  ones,  when  in  the  cart,  after  watering, 
with  fine  mould,  and  to  cover  those  of  the  larger  ones  with  damp  mats, 
if  the  small  roots  are  very  delicate.  In  this  manner  were  trans- 
planted bushes  twenty  years  old,  12  to  15  feet  high,  and  one  load  of 
lilac  Euonymus  atro-purpureus,  Spirasa  opulifolia,  species  of  Syringa 
and  Berberis,  and  even  high-stemmed  pink  Thorn  ;  and  all  kept  their 
leaves  till  the  autumn,  with  frequent  waterings,  and  this  year  have 
shot  out  as  freely  as  if  they  had  been  several  years  in  their  present 
position.  Of  fruit  trees,  I  have  transplanted  the  common  Plum 
(Quetsche),  of  4  inches  thick  and  10  to  12  feet  high  ;  and  trees  of 
this  size  are  generally  very  shy  of  moving.  I  do  this  every  year, 
from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  September,  in  full  leaf ;  and  every  year 
these  trees  yield  a  plentiful  crop  of  fruit  at  the  end  of  August.  I  do 
not  consider  the  tying  up  the  stems  of  trees  with  Moss,  except  in  the 
case  of  larger  trees,  of  any  use.  I  have  never  lied  up  any,  and  have 
always  transplanted  the  larger  trees  without  any  ball  of  earth,  and  yet 
the  result  has  been  most  successful. 


INDIA-RUBBER    PRODUCING    PLANTS.* 

These  trees  belong  to  the  three  following  families — 1st,  Euphor. 
biacea),  comprising  especially  the  genera  Hevea  and  Siphonia, 
different  species  of  which  are  indigenous  to  the  warm  and  damp 
portions  of  the  Amazon  basin  as  well  as  the  Brazilian  province  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  The  two  trees  which  are  the  most  used  for  this  purpose 
are  the  Hevea  guianensis  and  the  Siphonia  elastica ;  2ud,  Arto- 
carpcaj,  a  natural  order  to  which  belong  the  tree  named  Ulo 
(Castilloa  elastica),  which  grows  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  far  as 
Guayaquil,  and  several  Fig  trees  indigenous  to  India,  Java,  and 
the  north  of  Australia;  3rd,  Apocynea>,  a  family  in  which  we  find 
representatives  in  the  South  of  Brazil,  Equatorial  Africa,  Madagascar, 
Malacca,  and  Borneo.  The  best  india-rubber  is  that  from  Para,  in 
which  country  the  harvest  commences  in  the  month  of  August,  and 
is  continued  in  the  month  of  January  or  February.  The  milky  juice 
of  the  Hevea,  which  is  the  chief  source  of  the  rubber,  becomes  too 
watery  during  the  rainy  season  for  being  then  collected  ;  in  the  fine 
season  this  juice,  as  soon  as  it  runs  from  the  incisions  made  in  the 
trees,  has  the  colour  and  the  consistency  of  cream  ;  the  caoutchouc 
proper  soon  becomes  hardened,  and  separates  itself  so  as  to  bo  sus- 
pended in  an  opaline  liquid.  It  is  in  the  evening,  as  a  rule,  that  the 
incisions  from  which  juice  is  to  run  are  made  in  the  trees,  and  it  is  on 
the  following  morning  that  persons  go  to  collect  the  juice  which 
has  flowed  out.  The  Para  caoutchouc  is  more  tenacious,  purer,  and 
more  durable  than  other  kinds ;  thus  it  is  especially  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  articles  which  should  unite  strength 
with  elasticity.  Among  the  trees  which  yield  caontchouc  of 
second  quality,  the  n]ost  useful  is  the  Ulo  (Castilloa),  which  grows 
in  abundance  in  Central  America,  and  in  the  western  parts  of  South 
America,  as  far  as  Peru.  This  India-rubber  tree  flourishes  particu. 
larly  well  in  forests  with  an  undergrowth  of  brush-wood,  which  are 
at  the  same  time  hot  and  damp.  It  arrives  at  its  greatest  perfection 
in  the  basins  of  Lakes  Nicaragua  and  Managua.     The  juice  of  the 
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Ule  runs  during  the  whole  year,  but  is  best  in  April.  A  tree  of 
50  centimetres,  or  nearly  20  inches  in  diameter,  properly  managed, 
is  capable  of  yielding  20  gallons  of  juice,  which  gives  abont  25  kilogs. 
(55  lbs.)  of  india-rubber.  As  a  general  rule,  the  coagulation  of 
this  milk  is  effected  by  the  addition  of  certain  vegetable  juices. 
The  caoutchouc  becomes  separated  in  the  form  of  a  brown  and  soft 
substance,  with  the  odour  of  fresh  cheese.  In  the  district  of  Saitit 
John,  in  Nicaragua,  there  are  GOO  to  SOO  persons  engaged  in  drawing 
off  the  caoutchouc  ;  about  2,000  may  be  reckoned  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Panama,  where  the  reprehensible  practice  prevails  of  felling 
the  trees  to  obtain  the  milky  juice.  The  worst  caoutchouc  is 
that  of  Guatemala,  as  it  is  more  or  less  mixed  with  resinous  sub- 
stances. The  Guatemala  india-rubber  is,  besides,  of  unequal  quality  ; 
the  best  is  whitish  and  the  worst  spongy.  The  south  of  Brazil, 
between  18°  and  16'  of  S.  latitude,  produces  a  good  caoutchouc, 
known  under  the  name  of  Pernambuco  rubber,  which  is  derived  from 
several  species  of  the  Hancornia.  These  trees,  about  the  size  of  our 
Apple  trees,  have  pendent  branches  with  narrow  leaves,  which  give 
them  the  appearance  of  Weeping  Willows.  In  Asia  the  principal 
India-rubber  tree  is  the  Ficus  elastica,  which  is  found  especially  in 
Assam,  India  (on  this  side  of  the  Ganges),  in  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
other  places.  This  is  the  species  which  especially  produces  what  is 
called  the  Singapore  rubber ;  but,  under  this  name,  is  also  sold  that 
of  the  Urceola  elastica,  a  climbing  species,  which  attains  an  immense 
length.  To  obtain  the  juice  of  this  plant  it  is  cut  in  logs,  one  end  of 
which  is  heated ;  this  caoutchouc  is  of  very  inferior  quality.  The 
Madagascar  rubber,  obtained  from  a  creeping  shrub,  is  very  good, 
and  is  worth  nearly  as  much  as  that  of  Para  ;  this  kind  is  especially 
used  in  France.  Equatorial  Africa  is  rich  in  trees  and  climbing 
shrubs  which  produce  caoutchouc ;  but  it  is  drawn  from  the  wood 
and  prepared  so  carelessly  that  the  product  is  of  very  bad  quality. 
Although  the  trees  which  yield  caoutchouc  are  very  numerous  and 
widely  spread  over  different  countries,  the  method  of  preparation  is 
often  so  primitive  and  wasteful  that  there  is  every  reason  to  fear 
that,  in  a  not  far  distant  future,  this  substance,  which  it  would  bo 
impossible  to  do  without,  will  become  more  and  more  scarce  and, 
ultimately,  fail  altogether.  It  thereby  becomes  a  matter  of  the 
highest  importance  to  place  the  preparation  of  india-rubber  under 
proper  regulations,  strictly  enforced,  or  to  plant  and  cultivate  young 
trees  in  the  place  of  those  of  spontaneous  growth,  which  are 
destroyed  in  large  quantities  every  year. 


Value  of  Trees  in  Towns. — Mr.  Griifiths,  the  medical  oiEcer 
of  health  for  Sheffield,  in  his  report  upon  the  sanitary  condition  of 
that  town  during  1874,  makes  the  following  interesting  remarks  in 
reference  to  street  trees  : — In  the  formation  of  new  streets,  and  on 
the  eve  of  the  contemplated  widening  aud  alteration  of  old  ones,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  an  effort  may  be  made  to  provide  for  the  planting 
and  establishment  of  trees  wherever  practicable.  The  pleasing 
appearance  of  verdure  in  summer,  and  the  agreeableness  of  the  shade 
afforded  by  the  foliage  to  pedestrians,  are  benefits  to  the  inhabitants 
well  worth  the  effort  and  the  cost.  Whoever  has  visited  the  boule- 
vards of  continental  towns,  or  even  the  squares  of  London,  can  testify 
to  the  'advantages  of  verdure  as  offering  pleasure  to  the  eye  and 
gratification  to  the  mind.  Moreover,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
the  benefits  are  of  incalculable  value.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
aggregate  surfaces  of  the  leaves  of  well-grown  Elm,  Lime,  and  Syca- 
more trees,  with  their  si.x  to  seven  million  leaves,  equal  about  200,000 
square  feet,  or  about  5  acres ;  and  these  are  almost  constantly 
absorbing  and  digesting  the  carbonic  acid  and  various  exhalations 
given  off  by  the  putrefaction  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and, 
as  if  grateful  for  such  support,  return  into  the  air  pure  oxygen, 
which  re-invigorates  and  renews  animal  life.  Trees  thus  remove 
poison  from  our  midst,  and  to  be  without  them  is  an  oversight.  Trees 
can  be  had  which  will  exist,  with  suitable  attention,  in  any  part  of 
the  city.  Why  not,  with  all  the  above  facts  before  ns,'.  have  them 
and  try  them  ? 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

The  Californian  Bay  (Oreodaphne  californica),  Imrdy  in  the  south  and 
west  of  England,  is  one  of  the  grand  trees  that  adorn  the  canons  of  the  rocky 
mountains.  Sometimes  stumps  are  found  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  estimated 
age  is  800  years.  Its  leaves,  when  crushed,  emit  a  strong  and  agreeable  odour. 
They  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Bay  water.  The  tree  is  effective  in  orna- 
mental grounds. 

Male  and  Female  Araucarias.— A  notion  prevails  that  the  sex  of  the 
Araucaria  imbricata  can  be  known  by  the  habit  of  the  tree— the  male  being 
robust  and  thickly  set  with  branches,  and  the  female  slender  and  lanky  in 
character.  However,  when  the  female  bears  cones,  the  distinction  vanishes. 
It  seems  that  the  Araucaria,  from  seed,  differs  almost  as  much  as  the  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana,  there  being  scarcely  two  to  bo  found  alike  in  every  particular.— 


THE     FLOWER     GARDEN. 


A  HANDSOME  BEEET-BEAEING  PLANT. 

(PRATIA   LITTOEALIS.) 

Aliiiough  this  plant,  with  its  deeply  notched  white  flowers,  is, 
as  regards  the  corolla  rising  ahove  its  procumbent  branches, 
by  no  means  devoid  of  both  beauty  and  interest,  its  especial 
claim  to  a  more  general  recognition  than  it  at  present  enjoys 
hinges  on  its  appearance,  such  as  it  presents  at  the  present 
time  in  our  Alpine  collections,  when  studded  with  hundreds  of 
its  fleshy  fruit  capsules,  some  fully  exposed,  some  half  buried 
amongst  its  tiny  brownish  leaves.  In  this  condition  it  almost 
rivals  the  charming  fruiting  Duckweed  (Nertera  depressa), 
and  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  beauty  of  the  latter 
will  admit  that  this  statement  bears  on  the  face  of  it  a  high 
testimonial  of  merit.  Along  with  the  procumbent  habit  of  the 
Nertera  it  has  a  decided  advantage  in  the  size  of  the  fruit  over 
its  rival,  each  one  being  as  large  as  an  ordinary  Pea,  added  to 
which  its  flowers  are  conspicuous  and  produced  freely  during 
the  summer,  whereas  those  of  the  Nertera  require  the  practical 
eye  of  the  botanist  to  detect.  I  do  not  wish  for  a  moment 
to  exalt  the  one  plant  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  and  my 
advice  to  all  cultivators  is  to  adopt  the  oft-repeated  Scotch 
adage — "  Baith's  the  best,"  and  act  upon  it.  They  will 
then  find  that  just  as  the  beauty  of  the  scarlet  berries  of 
their  summer  pet  begins  to  fail  the  fleshy  capsules  of  the 
Pratia  will  be  assuming  their  rich  magenta  tint  of  autumn. 
Having  said  so  much  in  its  favour,  possibly  some  of  your 
readers  would  like  to  know  something  more  about  the  jjlant, 
and,  with  a  view  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  I  will  now  ofier  a  few 
remarks.  Let  me  premise  that  it  is  no  new  plant ;  I  have 
cultivated  it  for  the  last  five  and  twenty  years,  or  more,  and 
distributed  it  very  freely  amongst  my  botanical  friends,  under 
the  title,  first  of  Lobelia  ilicifolia  (which  it  is  not),  and  then  of 
Pratia  littoralis  var.  ilicifolia  ;  possibly  the  variation  cognomen 
might  be  omitted  altogether,  and  the  plant  considered  only  as 
a  stunted  form,  arising  from  exceptional  conditions  in  the 
way  of  growth.  Be  this  as  it  may,  one  plant,  as  cultivated  in 
a  shallow  pan,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  procum- 
bent dark  brown  stems  of  intermingled  growth,  covered  with 
small  dentate  leaves  of  dark  olive-green,  scarcely  exceeding  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  these  not  only  form  a  regular 
cushion  over  the  entire  sui'faoe,  but  run  down  the  sides  of  the 
pot,  and  extend  themselves  along  the  surface  of  the  ashes  on 
which  they  are  placed.  This  will  at  once  denote  that  it  possesses 
a  considerable  amount  of  vigour;  but  I  may  as  well  hero 
warn  cultivators  against  two  great  enemies  it  has  to  contend 
with,  namely,  first,  snails,  which  have  a  most  especial  liking 
for  it,  and  are  only  too  ready  to  gratify  their  gourmandising 
propensities  at  its  expense  ;  and,  secondl}',  the  Marchantia,  or 
Liverwort,  which  is  always  liable  to  smother  it  in  its  embrace. 
When  the  latter  has  invaded  your  pot,  and  become  established, 
the  best  plan  is  to  shake  off  every  particle  of  soil,  pick  out  the 
fragments  of  the  stem  from  the  octopus-like  grip  of  the  cellular 
roots  of  the  Marchantia,  wash  them  thoroughly,  place  them 
on  the  surface  of  a  pot  of  any  ordinary  soil,  and  apply 
a  good  coatingof  silver  sand  ;  then  let  them  start  life  afresh, 
always  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the  enemy,  should  he  put  in 
an  appearance  with  the  young  growth.  The  plant  is  a  native 
of  either  New  Zealand  or  the  Cape,  possibly  of  both ;  and, 
though  not  absolutely  hardy,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the 
term,  is  certainly  so  in  the  south  of  England,  and  with  us  here 
stands  perfectly  well  in  a  cold  frame.  It  appears  to  be  very 
impatient  of  dryness  during  the  summer  time ;  otherwise,  it 
might  be  recommended  as  admirably  adapted  for  a  suspended 
basket.  I  have  had  it  on  a  shelf  in  a  moderately  damp  cool 
house,  hanging  down  fully  9  inches,  and,  when  these  pendent 
branches  are  covered  with  fruit,  the  effect  is  really  charming. 
There  are  at  least  two  species  in  cultivation,  Pratia  littoralis, 
which  I  have  just  described,  and  P.  angulata,  a  much  more 
rambling  grower,  and  larger  in  both  foliage  and  fruit,  but 
the  latter  lacks  the  intense  colour  that  constitutes  the  great 
value  of  the  former.  Both  grow  freely  in  any  ordinary 
garden  soil,  and  may  be  increased  by  cuttings,  division, 
and  by  seeds.  Jas.  0.  Niven. 

Botanic  Gardens,  Hull. 
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MANIHOT  CARTHAGINENSIS. 
Amongst  new  plants  of  undoubted  merit,  this  occupies  a  prominent 
place,  possessing,  as  it  does,  both  grace  and  beauty.  It  is  a  Euphor. 
biaceous  plant,  and  is  related,  somewhat  distantly  it  is  true,  to 
Hicinus,  which  it  resembles  in  size  and  hardiness,  but  which  it  excels 
in  the  elegance  of  its  leaves.  This  plant  originally  came  from  South 
America,  but  thrives  well  in  the  open  air  near  Paris  during  the 
summer  months.  M.  Naudin,  writing  in  the  "  Revue  Horticole," 
states  that  about  four  years  ago  he  received  three  seeds  of  this  plant 
from  Professor  Baillon  ;  he  sowed  them  in  the  open  ground  the 
following  spring,  and,  though  subjected  to  no  heat  beyond  that  of 
the  sun,  they  came  up  without  accident  and  furnished  three  young 
plants,  of  which  one  was  subsequently  lost  by  a  mishap.  The  two 
others,  left  out  of  doors  without  any  shelter,  survived  three  winters 
without  injury — that  is  to  say,  only  the  tips  of  the  branches,  which 
were  affected  by  a  frost  of  two  or  three  degrees,  were  hurt.  Last 
year  both  plants  bloomed,  but  this  year  matters  have  assumed  quite 
a  different  aspect  with  them,  and  their  development  was  such  after 
the  rains  at  the  commencement  of  the  summer  that  M.  Naudin  was 
obliged  to  prune  back  freely  the  excess  of  their  exuberant  growth. 
One  of  them — the  strongest,  for  it  was  grown  in  the  best  soil — has 
become  a  large  shrub  more  than  10  feet  high,  the  hemispherical  head 
of  which  measures  at  least  13  feet  in  diameter.  Since  June  it  has 
bloomed  incessantly,  and  on  the  1st  of  September  it  bore  numerous 
fruit,  which  had  almost  completely  ripened.  M.  carthaginensis  has 
a  single  erect  stem  surmounted  by  a  large  crown  of  digitate  leaves 
which  give  it,  at  an  early  stage  of  its  growth,  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  a  small  Palm.  Soon,  however,  four  branches  —  some- 
times one  more  or  less,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  plant — are 
thrown  out,  and  are  themselves  soon  sub-divided  into  smaller  branches. 
At  this  stage  of  development,  the  flowers  begin  to  appear — first  the 
female  at  the  lower  part  of  the  inflorescence,  then  the  male  at  the 
upper  part.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  wind  and  insects 
fertilisation  is  effected,  and  to  the  inflorescence  succeeds  the  thyrsus  of 
fruit  which  would  be  almost  identical  with  that  of  Ricinns  if  it 
were  not  perfectly  smooth.  On  the  approach  of  winter  the  leaves  of 
the  Manihot  fall  and  it  produces  others  in  the  following  April. '  This 
singular  plant  is  almost  hardy  at  Collioure,  and  a  plant  that  is  hardy 
there  would  most  likely  bear  planting  out  of  doors  with  us  in  summer. 
Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  raise  it  in  a  temperate  house  and 
place  it  out  of  doors  about  the  middle  of  May.  Planted  in  the 
centres  of  clumps  or  in  the  form  of  isolated  specimens  on  Grass,  it 
would  be  quite  as  effective  as  a  Palm  of  the  same  stature. 


Gymnothrix  latifolia  in  Cork. — My  experience  of  this  plant' 
now  of  more  than  two  years'  duration,  in  no  wise  confirms  Mr. 
Williams's  expectations  (see  p.  318)  as  to  this  fine  ornamental  Grass 
being  evergreen,  or  producing  persistent  stems  in  the  open  air  when 
grown  in  a  milder  or  more  southern  part  of  the  kingdom.  Here,  on 
the  mild  sea-board  of  the  county  of  Cork,  where  we  probably  have 
warmer  winters  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  this 
Grass  disappears  quite  as  completely  towards  the  end  of  each  year 
as  it  seems  to  do  in  the  much  more  severe  climate  of  Lancashire,  its 
apparently  strong  and  tough  Bamboo-like  stem  seeming  to  melt 
utterly  away,  and  leaving  nothing  visible  above  the  ground.  It, 
however,  begins  to  grow  here  ea.rlier  than  in  Lancashire,  about  the 
month  of  May,  and  has  perfected  its  growth  about  the  end  of  July. 
It,  also,  docs  not  here  attain  the  height  mentioned  by  your  corre. 
spondent,  my  tallest  stem  only  measuring  2  feet  8  inches ;  neither 
does  it  continue  to  throw  up  suckers,  as  his  plant  seems  to  do,  to 
clothe  the  bottom  of  the  plant  with  foliage,  the  foot  of  my  stems 
nearest  the  ground  being  quite  bare  of  leaves.  It,  however,  increases 
very  fast,  a  small  plant  from  a  48. sized  pot,  planted  out  in  the 
autumn  of  1873,  having  now  twenty  strong  canes.  I  should  like  to 
know  why  this  Grass  never  produces  the  purple  inflorescence  which 
belongs  to  it  in  this  country. — W.  E.  Gumbleton,  Belijrove. 

Blue  Hydrangeas. — In  order  to  turn  pink  Hydrangeas  into 
blue  ones,  water  the  soil  in  which  they  are  growing  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  iron  ;  get  some  rusty  nails  and  iron  filings,  steep  them  in  water, 
and  use  the  water  once  or  twice  a-weck  while  the  plants  are  growing. 
I  remember  a  bank,  in  South  Wales,  on  which  we  used  to  have  blue 
Hydrangeas  in  perfection.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  refuse  from  iron 
furnaces,  and  if  we  removed  the  plants  to  another  part  of  the 
grounds,  instead  of  producing  bluo  flowers,  they  gradually  reverted 
to  the  usual  pink  form. — U.  E.  W. 

I  have  often  seen  blue  flowers  on  Hydrangeas  planted  in  a 

clayey  soil,  and  plants  raised  from  the  same  Hydrangeas  if  planted 
in  a  light  soil  enriched  with  leaf  mould  would  produce  pink  flowers. 
I  have  seen  it  stated  that  Hydrangeaa  planted  in  a  soil  impregnated 
with  iron  ore  aro  sure  to  produco  deep  bluo  flowers.     When  lately  in 


the  island  of  Arran  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  I  saw  a  Hydrangea 
nearly  10  feet  in  height,  and  bushy  in  proportion,  and  with  an 
immense  number  of  large  heads  of  flowers  all  over  it.  It  was 
planted  out  in  the  kitchen  garden  of  a  villa  there,  and  produced  pink 
flowers,  for  it  grew  in  a  sandy  soil. — William  Tilleky. 

Winter  Protection  of  Yuccas  (see  p.  305). — There  are  very 
few  Yuccas  that  would  require  protection  in  Carlow ;  but  those  that 
do  can  be  protected  in  two  ways.  The  leaves  can  all  be  carefully 
tied  together  and  something  placed  on  the  top.  This  gives  the  least 
trouble,  but  the  plants  look  very  ugly  during  the  winter,  and  the 
leaves  are  apt  to  get  bent  and  broken.  The  other  plan  is  to  put  a 
board  over  them  that  will  prevent  the  rain  reaching  any  part.  In 
the  open  borders,  this  can  be  done  by  tying  the  board  to  four  posts. 
If  the  plants  are  near  a  wall,  a  board  can  be  easily  slung  from  the 
wall  that  will  shoot  off  rain.  Of  course,  a  frame-light  is  as  good  as 
a  board,  or  better. — Henry  N.  Ellacojibb,  Bitton  Vicarage. 

Fine  Hardy  Asters. — These  are  remarkably  showy  this  autumn, 
particularly  the  following  kinds,  which  I  would  recommend  to  all 
lovers  of  hardy  and  herbaceous  plants,  viz.,  Bessarabicus,  longifolius, 
formosus  (a  perfect  gem),  Chapmani  (an  exceedingly  graceful  kind, 
which  grows  4  feet  high),  aud  pulcherrimus.  Portunei  is  a  fine 
species,  but  it  has  not  done  well  with  me  this  season.  Grandiflorus 
flowered  beautifully  last  year,  and  promises  to  be  equally  fine  here 
this  season  ;  I  consider  it  one  of  the  finest  species  in  cultivation. 
Sericeus  does  not  thrive  here  ;  Reevesi  is  a  very  dwarf  interesting 
kind;  Dumosus,  too,  is  a  dwarf,  and  very  floriferous  species. — J. 
WniTTAKEii,  Morley,  Derby. 

White  Bedding  Lobelias. — Mr.  Gumbleton  writes  disparag- 
ingly of  the  new  white  Lobelia  Duchess  of  Edinburgh.  When  it  was 
first  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  it  was  so  well  flowered,  and  looked 
so  effective,  that  I  thought  it  a  really  good  variety,  and  certainly  an 
improvement  on  all  the  whites  belonging  to  the  speciosa  type.  I 
fear,  however,  that  white  Lobelias,  even  of  the  very  best  forms,  will 
never  make  effective  bedding  plants ;  as,  even  when  equally  well 
bloomed,  they  are  much  less  striking  than  the  blue  kind.  Blue 
Beauty  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  dwarf  section  of  Lobelias,  and 
of  this  there  is  a  pure  white  form  largely  grown  at  Aston  Park,  but, 
even  at  its  best,  the  effect  which  it  produces  is  by  no  means  equal  to 
that  of  its  blue  associate. — D. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Mandevilla  suaveolens  in  Devonsliire.— This  is  now  flowering  freely  on 
sunny  walls  in  Devonshire  near  the  coast,  and  also  at  Starcross,  afew  milea 
from  Exeter.  I  have  seen  the  orange-scarlet  Eccremocarpus  scaber  completely 
draping:  homely  old  thatched  cottages  in  many  parts  of  Devon,  but  the  snow- 
vphite  Mandevilla  and  Jackman's  purple  Clematis  would  be  a  most  pleasing 
combination  for  sheltered  Devonshire  coombes  and  for  warm  dells  in  the  south- 
west of  Ireland. — B. 

Pelargonium  Mrs.  Upton.— At  Haverholm  Priory,  I  saw,  the  other  day, 
four  large  beds  of  this  Pelargonium  still  beautifully  in  bloom,  not  a  seed-pod 
being  visible  on  it.  This  is  the  finest  Pelargonium  of  its  class  I  have  yet  seen. 
—Richard  Nisbet,  Aswarhy  Park. 

Althaea  Frotoviana.— This,  whicli  is  now  in  bloom  here,  has  large  buff 
flowers,  shaded  witli  red.  In  stature  and  habit  of  growth  it  closely  resembles 
the  Hollyhock,  A.  rosea,  but  the  leaves  are  more  sharply  pointed. — H.  Habphb 
Crewe.  Dnn/lo>i-Be,^iuchamp  ReHory.  Triug. 

Second-flowering  of  Campanula  garganica.— I  have  this  very  pretty 
spring-blooming  Campanula  again  in  fuU  flower  in  a  large  pot.  It  is  the  same 
as  was  shown  at  South  Kensington  with  other  hardy  plants  last  June.  Although, 
out  of  season,  it  is  none  the  less  acceptable,  and  as  an  autumn-blooming,  as 
well  as  a  spring-flowering  species,  it  is  especially  valuable. — A.  Dean. 

Surface-rooting  Plants  for  Balb  Borders.— Inasmuch  as  borders  devoted 
to  bulbs  must  be  without  flowers,  in  some  parts,  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  year,  it  would  probably  interest  many  besides  myself  if  some  of  your 
readers  would  kindly  furnish  a  list  of  surface-rooting  annuals  of  showy 
habit,  wnich  would  enliven  such  borders  during  their  otherwise  flowerless 
seasons. — W.  T.  P. 

Dendrobium  aqueum. — A  fine  specimen  of  this  is  just  now  bearing  a 
profusion  of  flowers,  being  the  second  crop  borne  on  the  same  growths  within 
the  last  two  months.  It  is  a  native  of  Bombay,  and  is  figured  in  the  *'  Botanical 
Magazine  ; "  but  either  the  figure  must  bo  a  poor  representation  of  the  flower, 
or  this  must  be  a  fine  variety,  for  the  flowers  are  pure  white,  with  the  faintest 
possible  tinge  of  green  on  the  exterior. — J.  S. 

Scentless  Roses. — Mr.  Taylor  includes  Anna  Alexioff  among  his  list  of 
scented  Rosea.  I  think,  charming  and  abundant  as  her  blossoms  are,  and  free 
as  is  her  habit,  she  can  hardly  claim  sweetness  as  one  of  her  merits.  This  Rose 
is  almost  scent'css,  entirely  so  on  some  days,  and  only  exhibits  a  faint  perfume 
on  others.  It  is  well  that  attention  should  be  called  to  the  importance  of  culti- 
vating perfume  in  Roses.  Without  that  quality  how  can  they  hold  their  own 
against  Camellias  and  Rhododendrons?— Salmoniceps. 

novel  and  many  pleasing 
combinations  have  been  clTected,  which  have  afforded  much  pleasure  to  the 
many  thousands  who  have  visited  these  grounds.  At  the  present  time  (Oct.  9) 
the  carpet  beds  aro  still  in  great  beauty,  while  the  beds  filled  with  Geraniums 
and  other  summer  bedding  plants  are  masses  of  loaves  only,  the  recent  heavy 
rains  having  produced  gross  rampant  growth.— E.  W.  Buadlet. 

Variegated  Chinese  Honeysuckle.— I  find  this  useful  for  clothing  the  base 
of  common  Honeysuckles  where  the  latter  have  become  naked.  It  will  reach  a 
height  of  13  fcot,  if  properly  planted,  in  about  as  many  luonths.- M. 
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A  TEOPICAL  GARDEN. 
Bohr,1nTT^''"°    "lustration    represents    a    view    in    the 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Saint  Pierre,  Martinique,  where  tropical 

IcTnnZ  H  "'"'■'^'^"  ^^""^^  i"^""^'^^  "^  th^  °P«"  airTin 
hpJ'Hp^l  management  of  M.  Bellange,  these  gardens, 

besides  being  a  very  beautifnl  promenadefa^e  said  1o  have 

shrubs   orrhJ7'"-^""*^u^'"  '^''  respect,  the  trees  and 
shrubs   of   the   torrid  zone   being  represented  to  an  extent 

treeTi  XT'^    '"   SjV'l'^"^    °^    far   greater    extent.      Tie 
cumbers    of    the    tropical   forests,   teaches    a    lesson    which 

see   either   stems   or  branches  in   this  conntiy   draped   wi^h 
climbers,  although  they  never  look  more  channing  than  wTe 


would  form  one  of  the  finest  of  all  climbing  or  trailin-  plants 
o°'"o°7l"™"""'-i'^°  ''rr/^^  br-^-l^es  of  ornamenraf  rees 
grounds!     "''  ^^^^  "^'^  ""  ''"^  ^"'''"^  *°  °^r  Ple'^^"'^ 


(sefl^SO^)  ifl^f'''}  Decoration.-Allow  me  to  add  to  the  list 
(seep.  dO-)  of  plants  adapted  for  church  decoration,  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  the  sprays  of  PassiBora  racemosa.     Not  only  is  the  Xt 

Hon   nf"  ?h  ,     .    °  c  ^«^'™°3-8ay,  in  the  more  elaborate  decora, 

t.on  of  the  pulp.tor  font.     The  objection   may  be  raised    that  the 

^TnTttfthirto  ;'"'?'  T""'''^^'  '°'''^<^^'-«  shorUived  but 
Iastin/freshne,'wMT.rrr '''"'"''  ''  ^^''^  compensated  b;  the 
lasting  tieshness  which  the  foliage  retains.     Some  sprays  that  I  cat 


View  in  tha  Botanic  Gaidens,  llartmique. 


rrThrV?r2iSgrnor^^"''">  '^^'^'  ^^^tolochia  Sipho, 
out  this  stv  e  of  i^y./P  '  ^''°  admirably  adapted  for  carryin<. 
look*  fli-  m"  re  ifat^Sr  a'd'^rrclt-'  "^"^  '^'''  P'^"*^  -'"^^ 
when  nailed  stif%  on  a  ^f    It   Snl'^'V''"''^^"^  '^'''' 

effect  of  ihichl  excellent  the  d  ff"^'™/  ^.'".°^'  T"^  "'■^^"'  '^^ 
as  rich  as  those  oYfTwgtltt^^^^^^^^^ 
seen  the  Wistaria  used  with  excel  en?  pW»f-''^'"''=-'^°  ^^^'^ 
and  in  the  Jardin  des  Pknte.  nf  p  ^f  °*^  '"^  draping  trees, 
height,  is  loaded  with  tTi^  Y  ^f/^'?  t'-ee  nearly  40  feet  in 
tangled  massesfn  evty'ty^r^^i^'/h-l''   falling  in 

on  walls.    The  commo^  Gr^ape^  ^iLTstSTn^  t'^s' il! 


nnre  than  a  fortnight  ago  still  remain  as  fresh  as  ever,  where  all 
except  the  hard  leathery  leaves  of  evergreens,  such  as  Te;  Box  and 
Ivy  have  collapsed  I  may  further  add'that  the  flowers  orLapageria 
rosea,  with  which  the  festoons  were  supplemented,  are  equallv  ffesh 

possibly,  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  bnds  and  lowers,  both  of 
which  g,ve  even  a  more  pleasing  variation  in  colour  than  even  the 
addTno  hr'r  ''T^r.*''-'^  ^^'''^  obtainable  at  this  season.  I  would 
add  another  element  which  ,s  capable  of  very  artistic  utilisation  f^r  the 
same  purpose;  namely,  the  masses  of  fruit  of  the  Ash,  whic^  this 
year  are  produced  m  unusual  abundance;  they  form  verv  Drettv 
pendent  objects,  and  their  beauty  is  enhanced  whL  mTed  w^thTfew 
heads  of  Barley  So  popular  have  church  decorations  become  in 
connection  with  the  in.gathering  of  the  harvest,  that  I  feel  sure  any 
additions  to  the  materials  generally  available  w  il  be  apprec  ated  by 
your  readers.-J.  C.  Niven,  Botanic  Gardens,  Hull.      P^'^''''^'"''  ^^ 
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THE    AMATEUR'S     GARDEN. 

By  THOMAS  BAINES. 

Bedding  Calceolarias.— Cuttiugs  of  these  should  now  be  put 
in ;  it  ia  not  a  good  practice  to  strike  them  too  early,  as  they  get 
too  large  in  the  spring  before  planting-ont  time.  This  renders  them 
more  liable  to  disease,  which  is  generally  common  with  plants  that 
have  been  struck  too  early.  The  best  mode  of  striking  and  wintering 
Calceolarias,  for  bedding  purposes,  differs  from  that  which  is 
required  by  most  plants.  They  are  much  hardier  in  some 
respects  than  the  generality  of  other  bedding  subjects,  such  as  Pelar. 
goniums,  Ageratums,  or  Lobelias,  not  being  at  all  liable  to  damp  in 
a  rnoist  atmosphere  with  a  low  temperature,  but  are  rather  benefited  by 
being  kept  cool  and  moist.  Instead  of  using  pots  or  pans  for  the  cuttings, 
it  is  better  to  prepare  a  frame  sufficiently  large  to  hold  all  that  will 
be  required,  and  some  wherewith  to  make  good  losses,  and  also  to 
replace  any  that  may  go  off  after  the  beds  are  first  filled  at  bedding, 
out  time.  The  cuttings  should  stand  3  inches  apart,  and  the  soil 
should  consist  of  ordinary  loam,,  that  must  be  made  light  by  the 
addition  of  sand,  old  potting-soil,  or  leaf  mould.  If  it  is  not  of  a 
loose  character  when  the  plants  have  to  be  moved  sufficient  soil 
will  not  adhere  to  them,  and  the  roots  will  be  seriously  mutilated ; 
it  should  be  made  fine  by  passing  it  through  a  half-inch  sieve, 
if  possible.  The  shoots,  of  which  the  cuttings  are  to  be  made, 
should  consist  of  such  as  spring  principally  from  the  base  of  the 
plants,  and  are  in  free  growth,  without  showing  any  disposition  to 
flower— any  that  do  so  will  not  root  freely.  Use  only  the  points  that 
are  quite  soft,  severing  them  at  about  the  third  joint  below  the  top ; 
make  the  holes  with  a  wooden  dibber,  a  little  more  than  an  inch  in 
depth,  closing  the  soil  firmly  about  them,  and  giving  them  a  good 
watering  as  soon  as  they  are  inserted;  they  must  never  be 
allowed  to  flag  through  getting  too  dry.  They  are  water, 
loving  platits,  and  will  not  damp  from  being  kept  quite  moist. 
Give  a  little  air  every  day,  or  theie  will  be  danger  of  their 
becoming  soft,  which  would  render  them  unable  to  bear  the  confined 
stagnant  atmosphere  to  which  they  must  be  submitted  should  the 
winter  be  severe.  Throw  a  mat  over  the  glass  in  the  evenings  when 
there  ia  an  appearance  of  frost.  Thus  treated  they  will  root  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  In  severe  weather  they  must  be  protected  by 
15  inches  of  litter  packed  closely  all  round  the  sides  of  the  frame 
level  with  the  top,  and  to  keep  this  from  being  disturbed  by  the  wind 
some  stout  stakes  should  be  driven  down  at  intervals  of  2  feet  all 
round  the  litter.  At  such  times  mats  should  bo  placed  on  the  lights, 
and  over  these  a  foot  thick  of  litter  or  Fern,  on  which  pieces  of  wood 
should  bo  placed  to  keep  it  from  being  blown  off.  The  nature  of 
these  plants  is  such  that,  if  so  confined  for  a  whole  month,  as  they 
often  are  during  protracted  frosts,  no  harm  will  occur.  Even  if  suffl. 
cient  cuttings  of  the  different  kinds  of  bedding  Pelargoniums  have 
been  put  in  for  next  summer's  use  it  is  advisable  to  lift  some  of  those 
that  have  been  planted  out  this  year,  especially  of  the  tricolor 
section.  The  smallest  and  most  compact  plants  should  be  selected  j 
those  closely  cut  in  some  weeks  back  for  cuttings,  and  that  have  now 
broken  into  growth,  will  be  the  most  suitable,  as,  with  such,  there 
will  be  no  necessity  for  further  reducing  their  tops,  which  should, 
as  much  as  possible  be  avoided  at  the  time  of  lifting,  unless  the  plants 
can  at  once  be  accommodated  with  a  little  heat  to  set  their  roots 
moving ;  in  a  cold  house  the  stems  that  are  cut  back  are  liable  to  rot 
further  down.  Put  them  in  pots  as  small  as  the  roots  can  be  got  into 
without  undue  compression ;  remove  a  considerable  number  of  tho 
largest  leaves,  which  will  in  some  measure  prevent  fl.igging,  and  avoid 
the  necessity,  for  a  time,  of  giving  much  water.  Use  sandy  soil,  and 
pot  firmly  ;  place  them  near  the  glass,  and  if  in  a  pit,  where  they  can 
have  a  little  heat  turned  on  for  a  few  weeks,  all  the  better.  Such 
plants  will  not  only  flower  more  profusely  than  young  ones  next 
summer,  but  will  furnish  a  crop  of  cuttings,  if  required  in  the  spring 
before  bcdiling. out  time. 

Chrysanthemums  in  pots  must  be  well  attended  to  ;  continue 
to  supply  them  liberally  with  manure-water,  now  that  their  flowers 
are  fast  swelling,  and,  on  the  appearance  of  frost  they  must  bo  placed 
indoors  or  where  they  can  in  some  way  bo  protected  ;  for,  although 
they  will  bear  a  considerable  amount  of  frost,  without  perceptibly 
daiiiuj-'ing  tho  leaves,  it  injures  tho  advancing  blooms. 

Potatoes.— If  any  lato  Potatoes  still  remain  unlifted,  they 
should  at  once  bo  got  up  ;  there  will  now  be  no  difficulty  in  sepa- 
r.ating  the  diseased  from  tho  sound  tubers,  as  those  affected  will  by 
this  time  have  become  altogether  rotten.  Choose  dry  weather  for 
taking  them  up,  and  allow  them  to  lay  for  some  hours  on  tho  surface, 
so  as  to  get  the  soil  which  adheres  to  them  dry  before  storing.  If 
there  is  no  proper  root  shed  available  they  may  bo  put  in  any 
building  where  room  can  be  afforded,  and  from  which  frost  can  be 
excluded  ;  those  that  were  taken  up  previously,  and  amongst 
which  disease  had  appeared,  should  bo  turned  over  and  examined,  as 
it  is  certain  that  some  will  bo  found  that  are  affected,  and  if  theso 


are  not  removed  they  communicate  the  disease  to  those  with  which 
they  come  in  contact.  Where  it  can  be  had  there  is  nothing  better 
than  dry  Fern — the  common  Bracken — for  covering,  as  it  lies  light, 
and  allows  all  the  moisture  they  throw  off  to  escape.  If  placed 
over  them  to  a  depth  of  8  inches  it  will  exclude  a  very  severe  frost, 
even  in  an  exposed  shed.  Where  Ferns  cannot  be  got  straw  must  bo 
used  instead.  Potatoes,  thus  kept,  are  much  better  in  quality  than 
such  as  are  stored  in  clamps. 

Kitchen  Garden  "Work. — More  earth  should  now  be  placed  to 
sucoessional  and  late  crops  of  Celery  ;  an  additional  6  inches  will  be 
enough  at  one  time  for  that  intended  for  use  after  Christmas,  for 
the  longer  the  final  earthing. up  is  deferred  the  better  the  Celery  will 
keep,  provided  the  operation  is  not  delayed  until  injury  from  frost 
occurs.  Pea  haulm  from  crops  that  have  ceased  bearing  should  bo 
taken  up,  as  it  not  only  has  an  unsightly  appearance,  but  such  work 
is  much  more  expeditiously  performed  before  the  land  gets  so  wet  as 
to  make  it  unfit  to  tread  upon.  If  the  haulm  is  dried  and  kept  in 
some  dry  situation,  it  will  be  found  useful  later  on  in  the  place  of 
straw  or  litter  for  protecting  Celery  or  other  plants  from  frost.  In 
the  vicinity  of  towns,  where  Pea  sticks  are  scarce,  amateurs  have 
often  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  them,  and,  although  Peas  do  not  cling 
to  old  sticks  as  well  as  to  new  ones  that  have  been  cut  during  the 
previous  winter,  appearing  not  to  like  the  green  mould  that  usually 
exists  on  the  bark  of  old  sticks,  still,  the  best  of  them  should  be 
kept,  and,  when  used  next  summer,  mixed  with  a  number  of  new  ones. 
If  shed  room  can  be  afforded  them  they  will  keep  much  better.  The 
wire,  hurdle-like  contrivances  that  are  used  as  substitutes  for  Pea 
sticks  have  two  faults — they  are  dear,  and  do  not  keep  the  Peas  in 
an  open  position  that  allows  the  air  to  pass  through  them,  and 
the  advancing  shoots  during  the  growing  season  continually  protrude 
through  the  wires  and  thus  get  broken  with  the  wind.  As  ground  is 
cleared  it  should  be  dug  over  for  the  winter.  In  doing  this  the 
amateur  must  be  guided  by  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  where  both  sur. 
face  and  sub-soil  are  naturally  open  and  porous,  it  may  be  laid  up  in 
the  ordinary  narrow  ridges.  Treated  thus  it  gets  mellowed  by  the 
action  of  frost ;  but,  in  heavy  retentive  soils,  the  rains  are  thrown  off 
the  ridges  into  the  alternate  hollows  which  become  saturated,  and  ia 
the  spring,  when  the  ground  is  required  for  cropping,  it  is  not  in 
proper  condition  for  tho  reception  of  seeds.  In  such  a  soil  it  is  better 
not  to  ridge,  but  to  dig  it  over,  keeping  it  level,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  turning  it  up  roughly  and  leaving  it  as  open  as  possible  without 
attempting  to  break  the  clods.  AH  ground  that  is  used  for 
vegetable  crops  should  be  trenched  every  three  or  four  years, 
a  couple  of  inches  of  fresh  earth  being  brought  to  the  surface  on 
each  occasion.  This  more  particularly  applies  to  old  gardens  where 
if  it  is  not  done,  the  surface  becomes  exhausted.  It  ia  necessary 
thus  to  discriminate  between  old  and  new  gardens,  as,  in  the  latter, 
at  a  comparatively  small  depth,  the  soil  is  yet  crude.  To  bring 
any  considerable  quantity  of  this  to  the  top,  and  to  moreoi:  less  bury 
the  surface  soil  that  has,  by  stirring  and  exposure  to  sun  and  air, 
together  with  the  application  of  manure,  become  betteir  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  plant  life,  would  be  a  serious  mistake,  which 
would  be  most  injurious  in  its  consequences  to  the  crops  for  a  year  or 
two  afterwards.  With  such  land  as  this,  that  is  yet  deficient  in 
depth  of  aerated  soil,  it  is  better  not  to  bring  much  of  the  under 
portion  to  the  top,  but,  intrenching,  to  loosen  abotit  6  inches  of  the 
bottom  that  has  not  previously  been  stirred.  In  this  way  it  will 
gradually  be  mellowed,  and  the  manurial  elements  that  are  washed 
down  from  the  surface,  are  incorporated  with  it,  in  which  condition 
it  may  gradually  be  brought  up,  and  mixed  with  the  top  soil.  In 
trenching  ground  of  every  description,  it  is  well  to  put  some  manure 
in  the  bottom  ;  its  admixture  with  the  soil  beneath  very  much  improves 
tho  latter,  and  here  it  answers  as  a  store  for  the  support  of  the  roots 
during  dry  parching  summer  weather.  This  operation  of  digging 
and  trenching  in  the  autumn  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  success- 
ful vegetable  culture,  and  never  should  be  delayed,  after  the  ground 
is  cleared,  longer  than  can  bo  avoided,  as  it  is  much  more  effective, 
and  can  be  carried  out  with  more  ease  and  expedition  before  tho 
land  is  soaked  by  the  rains  that  may  be  expected  towards  the  close  of 
the  year.  In  addition  to  the  effects  it  has  in  aerating  and  pulverising 
tho  soil,  it  is  tho  means  of  destroying  quantities  of  slugs  and  wire- 
worms  and  their  eggs,  and  also  weeds  that  have  newly  vegetated. 
Where  a  high  system  of  culture  is  carried  out,  weeds  and  animal 
pests  are  alike  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  by  frequently  stirring  the 
soil.  Tho  latest  Apples  and  Pears  that  may  yet  bo  ungathei'ed 
should,  without  further  delay,  be  got  in  and  stored,  as  has  been 
previously  directed.  

Roses. 
The  wood  of   Hybrid   Perpetual  and  climbing  Hoses  will  now  bo 
found  to  bo   in  good   condition  for  making  cuttings,  which  may  be 
planted  out  of  doors  in  a  south-wost  border,  or  in  some  other  suitable 
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and  convenient  spot,  where  they  can  be  readily  inspected  during  the 
winter  months.  When  frost  occurs,  some  dry  straw  litter  should  be 
shaken  over  them,  and  over  that,  if  the  weather  is  very  severe,  a  mat 
may  be  placed.  In  making  the  cuttings  they  should  be  from  9  to 
12  inches  in  length,  the  three  bottom  buds  should  be  removed,  and 
the  cuttings  should  be  taken  oS  with  a  clean  cut,  so  as  not  to  bruise  tho 
bark,  cutting  close  up  to  the  bud.  The  cuttings  should  then  bo 
planted  in  rows,  from  9  to  12  inches  apart  and  6  inches  asunder  in 
the  rows,  placing  a  little  finely-sifted  leaf  mould  and  sand  at  the  base 
of  the  cuttings.  If  tho  ground  is  well  worked  and  friable  and  not 
too  wet  during  the  winter  months,  hundreds  of  cuttings  may  be  pro- 
pagated in  this  way. — H.  G. 

The  Flower  Garden,  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 
The  comparatively  cold  and  foggy  nights,  and  the  heavy  and 
continuous  rainfall,  which  have  followed  a  long  period  of  dry  weather, 
have  impaired,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  beauty  of  the  flower  garden ; 
and,  considering  the  advanced  season,  the  floral  display  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  come  to  an  end.  At  the  present  time,  plants  grown 
for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  contrast  very  favourably  with 
flowering  species,  proving  the  propriety  of  judiciously  introducing 
subjects  of  this  class  into  the  parterres,  which,  during  the  past 
season,  wore  an  attractive  aspect,  long  before  tbe  flowering  species 
had  made  any  very  perceptible  progress ;  and  now,  when  their 
beauty  is  all  but  destro3'ed,  the  foliage-plants  are  still  in  excellent 
condition.  The  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum  and  the  Stellaria  gram- 
minoa  aurea  have  never  been  of  a  more  golden  hue  than  they  are 
now.  Nor  have  the  pretty  Alternautheras  and  the  rich  coloured 
'vColeuses  and  Iresines  ever  been  in  better  condition.  The  foliage  of 
'  the  Cineraria  maritima  has  never  been  whiter,  nor  that  of  the  Perilla 
and  bedding  Beet  darker,  and,  on  the  whole,  more  efiective  than  they 
are  at  the  present  time.  Cuttings  of  Calceolarias  and  various  other 
bedding  plants  may  still  be  inserted  ;  and,  as  regards  many  species,  it 
may  have  been  found  dilHcult  to  obtain  them  at  an  earlier  period. 
Increased  care  will  now,  however,  be  necessary  to  induce  these 
cuttings  to  strike  root  freely;  for,  although  the  various  kinds  of 
bedding  Calceolarias  may  still  be  struck  in  a  pit  or  frame,  a  slight 
bottom-heat  and  an  atmospheric  temperature  of  G5'  will  be  necessary 
to  induce  those  of  most  other  kinds  of  bedding  plants  to  root  success- 
fully. Rooted  cuttings,  however,  may  still  be  fully  exposed  to  the 
open  air  during  the  day  when  the  weather  is  mild,  but  it  will  no 
longer  be  safe  to  leave  them  uncovered  during  the  night.  Variety  in 
the  shade  of  colour,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  the  foliage  of  the 
various  species  of  trees  used  for  embellishing  the  park  and  the 
pleasure  grounds,  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  should  have  full 
consideration  when  m.aking  selections  for  planting.  Where  trees 
already  planted  are  found  to  stand  too  close  together,  they  must 
be  thinned  out ;  and  wherever  it  is  found  necessary  to  prune  or  to 
remove  large  branches,  this  operation  may  safely  be  performed  at 
once.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  wait  until  the  leaves  have  all  fallen 
before  doing  so,  and  if  alterations  are  contemplated  which  involve 
transplantation  of  trees  and  shrubs,  the  re-laying  of  turf,  or  the 
planting  of  Box  or  other  edgings,  the  sooner  such  work  is  accom- 
plished the  better,  so  as  to  allow  the  tuif  time  to  get  established, 
and  the  trees  and  shrubs  to  form  fresh  roots  and  to  recover 
from  the  check  they  have  received  before  very  severe  weather  sets 
in,  and  the  soil  becomes  cold.  While  such  work  as  this  is  being  pushed 
forward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  usual  routine  operations  must 
not  be  neglected,  llowing  may  not  now  be  often  required,  unless 
the  weather  should  continue  very  mild,  when  it  may  be  necessai'y  to 
pass  the  mowing-machine,  or  the  scythe,  over  the  lawn  onco  more. 
The  sweeping-up  of  the  fast-falling  leaves,  and  the  removal  of 
worm-casts,  &c.,  must  be  continued  ;  and,  to  maintain  gravel  walks 
in  good  condition,  they  should  be  frequently  rolled  with  a  somewhat 
heavy  roller. — P.  Grieve,  Culford,  Bimj  St.  Edmunds. 

Hardy  Flowers. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  of  all  perennials  are  the  Delphiniums, 
growing  from  2  to  7  feet  in  height,  and  of  every  shade  of  blue, 
single  and  double.  Many  of  the  newer  and  better  varieties  are  the 
most  splendid  ornaments  of  the  mixed  border.  I  mention  these 
amongst  the  autumn.flowering  plants,  because  if  cut  over  close 
to  the  ground  after  their  flush  of  summer  bloom  is  past,  they  will 
flower  strongly  a  second  time.  Some  persons  may  leave  them  for  seed, 
but  as  the  new  varieties  do  not  produce  themselves  true  it  is  not 
worth  doing,  and  a  second  crop  of  bloom  is  lost.  From  a  mixed 
packet  of  seeds  there  will  occasionally  spring  some  plants  distinct 
enough  to  be  preserved  for  the  choicest  part  of  the  borders,  and  the 
remainder  may  be,  with  advantage,  transferred  to  the  wild  garden  ; 
where,  however,  I  do  not  find  they  flourish  well  unless  accommodated 
with  some  good  soil  to  help  them,  though  they  will  grow  almost 
anywhere.    The  Delphiniums  are  generally  divided  by  nurserymen 


into  three  sections  ;  tho  first  includes  the  true  bedding  varieties,  and 
is  the  most  useful,  the  types  being  D.  Belladonna  with  sky  blue,  and 
D.  Ilendersoni  with  porcelain  blue,  flowers.  The  second  section  com. 
prises  those  of  a  dwarf-branching  habit,  including  the  double  varie- 
ties, of  the  Ranunculus-flowered  type  ;  and  the  third  includes  the 
tall  sorts  (the  type  being  D.  elatutn)  of  every  shade  of  blue,  and 
which  aro  line  ornaments  for  the  back  row  of  the  mixed  border. 
Of  a  very  different  family  is  the  pretty  little  Actona  microphylla, 
from  New  Zealand,  suitable  for  the  front  line  of  the  garden,  or  for 
carpeting  the  ground  under  taller  plants.  It  only  grows  2  inches 
in  height,  and  the  flowers  are  quite  inconspicuous,  but  the  little 
round  heads  are  clothed  with  long  rose-coloured  spines,  giving  it  an 
elegant  and  dressy  appeai-auce.  It  is  so  very  dwarf  that  its  best 
place  would  be  on  rock-work  or  somewhere  near  the  eye.  In  Dr.  J. 
D.  Hooker's  account,  in  his  "  Handbook  of  the  New  Zealand  Flora," 
he  says  that  the  Aca>Qa  genus  is  "a  remarkable  one,  confined  to 
the  southern  temperate  and  antarctic  regions,"  with  a  few  exceptions, 
"the  barbed  calyces  of  various  species  form  burrs,  which  in  some 
pastures  in  Australia,  adhere  to  the  sheep  in  such  quantities  as  to 
seriously  injure  the  fleece."  Probably,  this  species  would  be  A.  san- 
guisorba,  which  hinders  people  when  walking  by  hooking  into  parts  of 
their  dresses  in  Tasmania.  A  very  graceful  and  pretty  perennial, 
which  has  been  in  bloom  for  the  last  month,  and  which  I  have  not  seen 
mentioned  in  The  Garde.v  is  Gaura  Lindheimeri.  It  grows  4  feet 
high,  with  pure  white  and  rose  flowers,  freely  produced  in  long 
spikes.  Belonging  to  the  Evening  Primrose  family,  and  thriving  in 
ordinary  sandy  loam,  it  is  a  plant  deserving  more  notice  than  it  seems  to 
have  received.  Alongside  it  are  two  showy  plants,  viz.,  Buphthalmum 
salicifolium  and  B.  speciosum,  both  with  large  yellow-rayed  flowers ; 
the  former  has  darker  flowers  than  B.  speciosum,  and  narrower 
leaves,  but  the  individual  blooms  are  not  so  large.  They  should  both 
be  grown  in  a  collection,  and  are  strong  enough  to  be  planted  out  by 
wood-walks  in  good  soil.  The  latter  plant  is  worth  growing  solely  for 
the  effect  of  its  largo  foliage.  The  old  Lychnis  chalcedonica  is  a 
fine  ornament  for  the  back  of  borders,  but  is  quite  surpassed  by  its 
double  variety,  which  is  not  often  met  with ;  in  size  and  colour  (the 
most  brilliant  scarlet),  it  surpasses  a  Geranium,  and,  moreover, 
remains  a  long  time  in  bloom.  The  most  brilliant  of  all  hardy 
perennials  is,  in  my  estimation.  Lychnis  Haageana — rather  a 
difficult  plant  to  grow.  With  me  it  thrives  in  one  border;  but, 
in  the  next,  apparently  similar,  will  not  do  at  all.  There  are  many 
shades  of  colour ;  but"  the  best  is  the  scarlet  one  (the  deep  rose- 
coloured  variety  runs  it  hard),  with  flowers  2  inches  across,  and 
quite  dazzling  in  the  sun-light.  In  fact,  I  cannot  suflaciontly 
praise  it,  and  the  very  fact  of  its  requiring  some  care  in  its 
cultivation  will  make  it  doubly  valuable  to  people  who  rather 
enjoy  overcoming  difficulties.  I  cannot  see  why  it  should  not  thrive 
equally  well  in  apparently  identical  soils  and  positions,  but  the  reason 
I  have,  as  yet,  failed  to  discover.  I  have  often  succeeded  with  it 
without  any  trouble,  but  have  still  oftener  (I  regret  to  say)  failed. 
One  thinf  seems  clear — i.e.,  that  it  will  not  bear  transplantation  in 
autumn  ;  and  another,  that  when  once  it  makes  a  good  start  there 
will  be  little  fear  of  losing  it.  As  it  is  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
the  scarlet  Geranium  in  brilliancy,  and  far  surpasses  it  the  size  of  its 
individual  blooms,  it  is  worth  any  trouble  to  establish.  One  of  the 
newer  Saxifrages,  and  said  to  be  the  finest  of  its  family,  is  S.  peltata, 
of  which  I  cannot,  as  yet,  speak,  as  I  have  not  yet  flowered  my  plant, 
but  it  is  growing  very  vigorously,  and  I  hope  some  day  to  be  able  to 
report  on  it.  It  is  said  to  grow  2i  feet,  "supporting  a  cyme  of 
beautiful  rose-coloured  flowers;"  the  leaves  are  12  inches  in  dia- 
meter, on  "foot-stalks  from  li  to  2  feet  in  height ;  "  judging  from 
which  account  S.  peltata  ought  to  be  something  out  of  the  common. 
It  requires  a  moist  shady  situation.  Some  of  your  readers  may  bo 
able  to  tell  us  something  more  about  it. — O.'iON. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 
Vines. — Pot  Vines  which  were  ripened  early  and  which  have 
been  at  rest  for  the  last  few  weeks  may  now  bo  placed  in  their 
forcing  quarters,  where,  if  rightly  managed,  they  will  produce  ripe 
fruit  about  the  beginning  of  April.  It  is  better  to  start  them  early 
and  quietly  than  late  and  then  to  hurry  them.  Prune  small  shoots 
which  may  project  from  the  main  cane,  scrub  all  the  wood  carefully 
with  soap  and  water,  and  apply  styptic  to  all  parts  which  have  been 
recently  cut.  Where  any  of  the  extreme  eyes  have  started  while  tho 
Vines  were  growing  the  latter  should  be  cut  back  to  the  first  dormant 
bud.  When  cleaned,  remove  every  particle  of  loose  soil  from  the 
surface  of  the  roots,  and  substitute  loam  and  rotten  cow  dung,  in 
equal  parts,  to  a  depth  of  at  least  1  inch  below  the  rim  of  the 
pot.  In  cases  where  the  pots  are  so  full  of  roots  that  little  or  no 
surface  dressing  can  be  added,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  a  piece  of 
tin  or  zinc,  3  or  4  inches  deep,  round  the  inside  of  the  rim,  and  to  fill 
the  additional  space  thus  given  with  the  compost  just  recommended. 
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Water  the  roots  several  times,  in  order  that  every  part  of  the  ball 
maybe  thoroughly  moistened,  after  which  they  should  be  placed  in 
the  house  or  pit  in  which  they  are  to  be  started.  During  the  early 
part  of  their  growth  they  like  a  bottom-heafc  of  70°,  and  where  a 
house  IS  wholly  devoted  to  their  culture  this  cnn  easily  be  afforded 
them.  They  also  succeed  well  plunged  here  and  there  amongst  Pines, 
and  where  such  means  are  wanting  they  may  be  put  into  a  dung  frame 
for  a  few  weeks;  until  their  leaves  begin  to  develop  themselves 
little  water  will  be  needed  at  the  root.  The  atmospheric  tempera, 
ture  must  not  be  kept  high  ;  50"  at  night  and  60"  during  the  daytime 
will  be  sufficient  to  start  with.  The  rods  should  be  gently  syringed 
every  afternoon,  and  the  canes  should  not  be  tied  up  tightly  until  the 
young  shoots  are  1  or  2  inches  in  length. 

Pines.— Care  must  be  taken  not  to  keep  houses  in  which  fruit  is 
swelling  saturated  with  moisture  after  this  time,  or  the  crowns  will 
soon  grow  an  unsightly  length ;  with  a  bottom-heat  of  85°  these 
plants  do  not  now  require  water  at  the  root  oftener  than  once  a  week, 
and  a  little  guano  may  be  used  at  each  watering.  Suckers  must  not 
be  w-atered  unless  they  absolutely  require  it.  For  some  months  from 
this  time  they  will  succeed  without  other  moisture  than  that  which 
they  derive  from  the  plunging  materials.— J.  MuiK. 

Hardy   Fruit. 

When  fruit  harvesting  has  been  brought  to  a  close,  attention  ought 
to  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  trees,  which  should  be  root-pruned,  top. 
dressed,  or  planted  afresh,  as  may  appear  necessary,  and  as  was 
recommended  in  a  former  calendar ;  should  the  latter  operation  be 
decided  upon  all  the  old  soil  should  be  removed,  and  the  border 
re.made  with  the  best  loam  that  can  be  procured  ;  if  the  soil  bo 
heavy  and  retentive  of  moisture,  charred  refuse  from  the  rubbish- 
heap,  charcoal,  or  burnt  clay  should  be  added  to  keep  it  open.  If 
the  soil  is  light,  add  a  large  percentage  of  chalk,  or,  if  this  is  not 
obtainable,  the  ground  should  be  trodden  very  firm,  and  this  will,  in 
some  measure,  answer  as  well  as  heavier  soil.  Though  I  am  in 
favour  of  feeding  and  treating  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  more  liberally 
than  is  generally  thought  necessary,  I  have  the  greatest  objection  to 
mixing  stable  or  farmyard  manure  with  the  soil  when  planting.  The 
practice  leads  to  the  development  of  Fungus,  which  has  destroyed 
many  promising  young  trees.  Manure  should  only  be  given  in  "the 
form  of  rich  mulchings  or  manurial  waterings,  either  of  which  never 
fail  to  keep  the  trees  in  full  vigour  and  fruitfnlness.  It  is  a  great 
error— though  believed  in  by  many — to  suppose  that  fruit  trees 
generally  require,  and  do  best  in,  poor  soils.  My  experience 
IS  just  the  reverse,  viz.,  that  regular  yearly  cropping  is  only 
ensured  by  generous  feeding.  Moreover,  another  advantage  in 
manuring  for  heavy  cropping  is  that  it  acts  as  both  a  root  and  top 
pruner;  there  is  nothing  so  effectual  in  checking  gross  vegetation, 
or  for  preventing  the  necessity  of  root.pruning,  as  a  full  crop  of 
fruit ;  but,  of  course,  to  stand  this  annually,  the  trees  must  be 
liberally  dealt  with.  Do  not  plant  too  deeply;  as  a  rule,  the  trees 
should  never  be  planted  deeper  than  they  were  in  the  nursery 
grounds ;  if  they  are,  it  frequently  happens  that  for  a  time  they 
refuse  to  grow,  and,  in  some  cases,  are  killed  outright.  As  to  the 
best  varieties  to  plant,  almost  all  cultivators  have  their  favourites, 
and  those  kinds  that  are  suited  to  one  part  of  the  country  often  fail 
in  others.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  list  of  trees  that  would  be  likely 
to  succeed  everywhere,  but  intending  planters  may,  with  advantage, 
refer  to  pages  112  and  110  of  the  present  volume  of  The  Gauden,  in 
which  the  kinds  of  fruit  trees  best  adapted  to  different  localities  are 
named  by  various  correspondents.  I  append  a  list  of  several 
new,  or  comparatively  little  known  kinds,  that  have  come  under  my 
own  observation,  and  are,  in  all  respects,  e\cellent.  Apples— Loid 
Snffield,  Small's  Admirable,  and  Nelson's  Glory.  Peais— Madame 
Treyve,  Beurre  de  I'Assomption,  Brockworth  Park,  Pitmaston  (or 
Williams),  Dnchesse  d'Angoulcme,  Durandeau,  and  Man'chal  de  la 
Cour.  Peaches— Piarly  Louise,  Large  Early  Mignonne,  Alexander 
Noblesse,  Eaymacker's,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Lord  and  Lady 
Palmerston  (the  latter  a  yellow.fleshed  Peach,  and  a  great  improve, 
mcnt  on  the  Salway,  but  ripening  about  the  same  time.)  Nectarines — 
Eivers's  White,  Hivcrs's  Orange,  and  Pine-apple.  Apricots— Early 
Moorpark,  and  Large  Early  Montgamet.  Cherries  —  Governor 
Wood,  ^Early  Black  Bigarreau,  and  Nouvelle  Royale.  Plums- Earlv 
Eivers's,  Transparent  Gage,  and  Belgian  Purple.  Of  Curiants  and 
Eaepberries  there  are  but  few  varieties  to  select  from.  The  best 
varieties  of  Strawberries  have  been  named  in  former  calendars. — 
W.  WiLDSMiTH,  Hedijield. 

Porcing  Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  late  houses  should  be  encouraged  to 

ripen    their  wood.      Lifting,   partly    or  altogether,  as   advised   for 

early  trees,   may   be  necessary.      Let  no  young   growth   remain ; 

cut  them  or  rub  them    off    to  the    bearing  shoots  which    were 


formed  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  prune 
early  fruiting  trees ;  but,  if  proper  attention  was  given  during  the 
summer  months  to  thinning  and  stopping  the  shoots,  little  remains  to 
be  done.  Where  there  is  much  old  wood  the  stems  may  be 
covered  with  bearing  wood,  and  trained  so  that  the  whole  tree  may 
appear  to  advantage  in  the  fruiting  season.  Painting  the  trees  with 
some  mixture  has  not  many  advantages,  but  where  scale  or  red 
spider  have  been  at  work,  a  coating  of  tobacco  powder,  sulphur, 
and  soft  soap  may  do  good  service.  Thorough  washing  beforehand, 
and  rubbing  every  crevice  with  a  brush,  is  of  much  importance. 
Let  no  trees  become  dry  at  the  root,  as  this  is  often  the  real  cause  of 
red  spider,  fruit  dropping,  and  disease.  Assist  old  trees  by  top. 
dressing  with  manure,  but  carefully  remove  all  inert  soil  from  the 
surface  of  the  roots  before  a  new  dressing  is  given.  Figs  for  forcing, 
being  at  rest,  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  too  dry  at  their  roots,  or 
weakly  growth  and  small  fruit  will  be  the  result.  If  scale  has  infes- 
ted the  wood  or  leaves  during  the  past  season,  let  a  good  washing 
with  soft  soap  mixed  in  warm  water  be  given,  and  the  surface  soil 
should  be  then  removed.  Late  crops  ripening  will  be  greatly 
improved  with  fire  heat.  Get  the  superfluous  useless  wood  upon  the 
tree  thinned  out ;  clean  stems  with  well  ripened  shoots  6  inches  long, 
will  produce  large  fruit,  and  quantity  is  always  certain.  Good  growing 
kinds  of  the  Castle  Kennedy  and  Brunswick  type  may  require  lifting,  or 
some  of  the  roots  growing  far  from  the  surface  cutting  away.  Cucum- 
bers for  winter  supply  may  be  stopped  at  each  joint ;  but  few  fruits 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  at  one  time  till  the  plants  are  strong  and 
established.  A  genial  growing  atmosphere  should  always  be  main- 
tained as  stagnant  air  is  ruinous  to  the  plants  ;  give  a  little  air 
every  day  at  the  top  ventilators  where  the  house  is  closely  glazed. 
Too  much  moisture  at  their  roots,  when  growth  is  slow,  would  soon 
bring  the  plants  to  ruin;  let  water  reach  the  lowest  roots  when 
applied,  and  a  night  temperature  of  about  70°  is  high  enough.  French 
Beans  planted  out  in  pits  or  frames,  will  now  require  air,  which  must 
be  carefully  admitted.  Let  a  healthy  atmosphere  be  maintained  ;  damp 
and  cold  are  alike  to  be  avoided,  but  where  fire  heat  is  applied  an 
atmosphere  and  temperature  suitable  for  Cneumbers  will  answer  well. 
Dryness  at  the  root  will  soon  bring  red  spider,  but  water  must  be 
given  carefully,  especially  when  the  weather  is  sunless  and  damp. 
Get  a  number  of  pots  filled  three  parts  full  of  turfj'  loam  and  seme 
leaf  soil  mixed,  on  good  drainage  ;  place  five  or  seven  Beans  on  the 
surface;  cover  with  an  inch  of  light  soil,  and  place  the  pots  in  heat, 
any  position  will  suit  till  they  come  up ;  when  they  must  be  kept 
unshaded  and  near  the  glass.  As  they  grow,  add  soil  and  stake  them, 
it  necessary,  but  do  not  allow  cold  and  wet  soil  to  be  placed  round 
the  tender  stems.  From  fifty  to  eighty  pots  are  enough  for  a  moderate 
supply,  and  a  succession  may  be  brought  forward  every  two  or  three 
weeks.  Keep  Mushroom. houses  moist,  and  at  a  temperature  from 
55°  to  60°.  Place  Chicory  in  a  dark  atmosphere,  or  cover  it  with  boxes 
to  blanch  it;  trim  off  all  green  leaves  first.  Keep  Lettuce  under 
glass  free  from  slugs,  and  give  plenty  of  air.  Sow  Radishes  under 
glass,  and  keep  the  frames  closed  till  the  plants  are  up  ;  then  air 
freely. — M.  Temi'le. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 
Wherever  Fir  plantations  are  thick  and  crowded  they  should  now 
be  thinned — an  operation  too  often  neglected  and  put  off  from  time 
to  time  until  the  trees  are  permanently  injured.  The  sickly  and 
diseased  state  of  many  old  Fir  plantations  may  be  traced  to  bad 
management  and  the  want  of  judicious  thinning  in  their  early  stages 
of  growth,  when  light  and  air  are  essential  to  healthy  development. 
Now  that  underwood  has  stopped  growing  the  trimming  of  shooting 
tracks  and  wood  rides  must  be  proceeded  with  without  delay. 
Conifers  and  other  ornamental  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  may  still 
be  planted  out,  and,  if  the  ground  bo  properly  prepared,  and  the 
plants  well  rooted  and  carefully  planted,  success  will  be  almost 
certain.  The  annual  trimming  of  hedges  may  now  be  commenced  ; 
encourage  a  thick  and  broad  growth  at  bottom,  and  a  narrow  wedge, 
like  top.  Clear  ground  and  make  banks,  where  required,  for  the 
planting  of  new  Quick-hedges.  Prepare  for  forest  planting  by  clearing 
and  levelling  the  ground  ;  any  fencing  that  may  be  necessary  should 
also  now  receive  attention.  If  tho  stock  of  charcoal  required  for 
home  nse  is  not  already  burnt,  no  time  should  now  be  lost  in  getting 
it  done.  Cut  Ivy  oil  trees  and  grub  out  its  roots.  Nursery  work 
will  consist  in  propagating  shrubs  by  means  of  layers  and  cuttings. 
— Geoikie  Beiiky,  Lovgleat. 


What  is  an  Inch  of  Rain  ?— An  English  acre  consists  of  G,272,C40 
square  inches;  and  an  inch  deep  of  rain  on  an  acre  yields  0,272,040  cubic 
inches  of  water,  which  at  277'2r-l  cubic  inches  to  the  gallon  makes 
22  022  5  gallons;  and,  as  a  gallon  of  distilled  water  weighs  lUlbs.,  the 
rainfall  on  an  acre  is  220,225  lbs.  avoirdupois  ;  as  2,240  lbs.  are  a  ton,  an  inch 
deep  of  rain  weighs  100-993  tons,  or  nearly  101  tons  per  acre.  For  every 
ICUth  of  an  inch  a  ton  of  water  falls  per  acre. 
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THE  COMMON  LENTIL. 
(ervuji  lexs.) 
The  genus  Ervum  contains  aboat  twenty  species  of  weak. stemmed 
annuals,  with  pinnate  leaves  generally  terminating  in  tendrils.  E. 
Lens  grows  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  has  a  weak  branching 
stem,  leaves  composed  of  from  eight  to  twelve  oblong  leaflets,  and 
pale  blue  flowers  borne  in  twos  or  threes.  The  pods  are  nearly 
as  broad  as  long,  smooth,  and  contain  one  or  two  seeds.  The 
Lentil  was  probably  one  of  the  first  plants  brought  under  culti. 
vatiou  by  mankind  for  the  purpose  of  affording  food,  and  at 
the  present  day  Lentils  are  still  extensively  cultivated  through, 
out  most  parts  of  the  East,  including  Egypt,  Nubia,  Syria, 
India,  &c. ;  and  likewise  in  most  of  the  countries  of  central  and 
southern  Europe,  but  not  to  any  extent  in  England.  There  are 
several  different  kinds,  the  most  common  being  the  French  and 
Egyptian.  The  former  is  of  au  ash-grey  colour,  large  and  very  flat, 
resembling  a  lens  in  shape,  in  fact,  the  lens  derives  its  name  from  the 
resemblance  it  bears  to  the  Lentil  seed ;  while  the  latter  is  much 
smaller  and  rounder,  with  a  dark  skin,  and  of  an  orange. red  colour 


The  Lentil  (Ervum  lens). 

inside.  On  the  Continent,  and  also  in  India  and  ether  eastern 
countries,  Lentils  are  largely  employed  as  an  article  of  human  food, 
but  in  this  country  their  use  is  not  so  general,  although  considerable 
quantities  are  annually  imported.  Many  years  ago  the  imports  into 
the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  131,892  bushels,  valued  at  £26,379, 
or  4s.  per  bushel,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  came  from  Egypt. 
Their  principal  use  with  us  is  for  the  preparation  of  the  so-called 
invalids'  food,  which,  under  the  names  Ervalenta  and  Revalenta, 
has  attained  no  little  celebrity.  These  articles  are  nothing  more 
than  Lentil  meal,  sweetened  with  sugar  or  flavoured  with  salt. 
As  an  article  of  food  Lentils  rank  first  among  the  pulses,  containing 
three  per  cent  more  flesh-forming  or  nutritive  matter  than  the 
common  Pea,  but  like  many  other  eatable  leguminous  seeds,  they  are 
very  indigestable  when  not  freed  from  the  outer  skin.  The  Lentil  is 
easily  cultivated  in  England,  and  is  worthy  of  attention,  as  being 
capable  of  yielding  a  supply  of  wholesome  food.  Half.a-pint  of 
seed  drilled  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  would  not  badly  occupy  a  portion 
of  cottager's  gardens,  and  the  seeds,  ground  into  meal,  would  make 
a  pottage  which  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  family.  A  kind  of 
Lentil  with  yellow  seeds  is  a  favourite  food  with  the  Chinese,  and 
may  be  seen  now  in  shops  which  sell  Chinese  products. 


THE  QUALITY  OP  POTATOES. 
The  conflicting  accounts  which  are  constantly  published  of  the 
merits  of  various  kinds  of  Potatoes  must  often  prove  puzzling  to 
those  who  forget  that  Potatoes  depend  very  materially  for  their 
qualities  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  grown.  It 
may  be  said  of  many  kinds  that,  whilst  in  some  parts  they  are  of  the 
best  quality,  in  other  places  they  are  close  and  flavourless.  A  know- 
ledge of  this  has  made  me  very  chary  of  giving  an  adverse  opinion 
of  any  tolerably  good  kind  ;  but  there  are  some  of  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say  that  they  were  good  anywhere.  There  are  kinds 
that  have  been,  as  it  were,  forced  into  the  market  by  various  methods, 
but,  having  universally  proved  to  be  inferior  in  quality,  are  quietly 
falling  out  of  cultivation.  Some  of  the  most  recently  introduced 
American  kinds  ought  never  to  have  been  heard  of.  Eureka,  for 
instance,  a  variety  that  is  as  coarse  and  deep. eyed  as  the  Bovinia, 
is  literally  a  .disgrace  to  any  garden.  Alpha  also,  although  early 
and  of  fair  quality,  has  no  constitution,  and  not  a  good  sample 
of  it  has  been  seen  this  season.  As  a  first  early  it  is,  in  the  matter  of 
bulk  and  quality,  considerably  behind  our  best  kinds.  This  is  not 
merely  my  own  opinion,  but  the  result  of  enquiries  made  from 
growers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  Suowflake, 
as  was  evidenced  at  the  recent  show  at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  is  the 
most  popular  of  all  the  American  kinds,  and  bids  fair  to  become  a 
standard  variety.  Mr.  Taylor  (p.  281)  evidently  has  a  poor  opinion 
of  Bountiful.  If  he  had  seen  the  remarkably  beautiful  samples  of 
this  very  handsome  red  kidney  so  freely  staged  at  the  show  he  would 
then  have  admitted  that  it  had  some  merit.  To  show  that  it  has  con. 
stitution  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  finest  samples  staged  and  the 
premier  dish  of  coloured  kidneys  in  the  show  were  in  Mr.  DonaldsOii'a 
collection,  and  were  grown  as  far  north  as  Inverary.  One  of  the  best 
samples  of  a  white  round  Potato  was  a  dish  of  Onwards — in  fact,  this 
Potato,  of  which  I  thought  poorly  a  few  years  since,  has  this  year 
developed  fine  form,  and  produced  a  large  crop.  So  much  for  the 
variable  results  obtained  in  the  culture  of  Potatoes.  A.  Dean. 


Select  Field  and  Garden  Potatoes. — Will  some  of  your 
readers,  who  know  Potatoes  well,  kindly  favour  me  with  the 
names  of,  say,  six  sterling  sorts  for  field  culture  ?  The  multitude 
of  varieties  now  before  the  public  makes  selection  to  the  uninitiated 
most  diflttcnlt. — S.  [For  field  culture  I  would  recommend  either 
Mona's  Pride  or  Hammersmith  Kidney,  Suowflake,  Early  Dimmick, 
Dawe's  Matchless  Kidney,  Regent,  and  Victoria,  all  white  kinds  and 
good  market  Potatoes.  If  I  were  asked  for  a  selection  of  six  first, 
class  varieties  for  the  garden,  and  which  would  be  equally  prolific  in 
high  class  field  culture,  I  virould  give  Royal  Ashtop,  Early  Market 
(round).  Rector  of  Woodstock,  Blanchard  (round),  Waterloo  and  Lap. 
stone,  kidneys.  Blanchard  is  a  handsome  kind,  tipped  with  purple, 
and  of  excellent  table  quality. — A.  D.] 

Remedy  for  Slug's. — If  your  correspondent  will  procure  a 
supply  of  fresh  bran  and  a  little  quick  lime,  moderate  attention  to 
the  following  simple  rule  will  soon  complete  the  destruction  of  his 
enemies.  On  a  fine  mild  evening  a  boy  should  be  sent  over  the 
quarters  and  round  the  paths  to  deposit  the  bran  in  small  quantities 
of  not  more  than  a  dessert  spoonful,  in  heaps  at  intervals  of  3  or  4 
feet.  The  night  being  favourable  two  or  three  hours  will  suSice  for 
the  slugs  to  find  their  way  to  the  traps,  when  a  second  visit  should 
be  paid,  this  time  with  the  lime,  which  may  be  sprinkled  or  dredged 
over  the  heaps  of  bran,  and  the  work  is  complete.  Where  slugs  and 
snails  are  numerous,  and  the  ground  is  full  of  eggs,  the  quarters 
must  be  gone  over  several  times,  always  choosing  dry  mild  nights  for 
laying  down  the  bran. — W.  Coleitan,  Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Dean's  Snowball  Cauliflower.— Further  experience  with  this  convinces  me 
that  it  is  the  earliest  and  best  of  all  Caulitiowers  with  which  I  am  acq,uainted. — 
R.  Gilbert,  Burghley. 

Tomatoes  y.  "Wasps.— Not  only  have  we  had  wasps  in  our  Vinery,  in  which 
Tomatoes  have  been  grown  all  through  the  fruiting  season,  but  they  have  also 
been  very  numerous  in  a  house  in  which  there  has  been  little  else  besides 
Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers.  We  have,  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Tomatoes  will  not  keep  off  wasps.  If  they  did,  their  growth  would  prove 
more  economical  to  those  who  grow  fruit  extensively  than  having  to  fasten 
frigi  domo  or  some  similar  material  over  the  open  ventilators,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  wasps  from  entering  the  house. — Lk  Ghange. 

I  have  two  Vineries,  separated  only  by  a  glass  partition,  both  beinff 

ventilated  alike.  In  one  of  these  Tomatoes  were  grown  against  the  back  wall, 
and  the  Grapes  in  this  house  were  perfectly  free  from  the  ravages  of  wasps ; 
while  the  one  in  which  no  Tomatoes  were  grown  suffered  severely.  The  Vines 
in  both  houses  were  very  nearly  of  the  same  kinds,  and  no  obvious  reason 
existed  why  the  wasps  should  attack  the  fruit  in  one  house  and  not  in  the  other, 
except  the  fact  that  Tomatoes  were  grown  in  the  one  and  not  in  the  other.— 
JOHM"  Bbian,  Woodstoicn^  Waterford, 
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THE  PEACH. 
The  Peacli  is  supposed  to  be  of  Persian  origin ;  that  it  came 
from  western  Asia  is  at  least  pretty  certain,  the  dry  and 
temperate  climate  of  some  parts  of  that  region  being  highly 
favourable  to  its  development.  It  found  its  ivay  into  Europe 
by  the  same  route  as  the  Vine,  and  seems  to  have  been  grad- 
ually distributed  by  the  same  means,  though  at  a  much  later 
period,  its  introduction  into  Italy  not  dating  much  earlier  than 
the  Christian  era.  Its  successful  culture  in  the  north  of  France 
and  in  England  is  of  comparatively  modern  date  ;  but  it  is  in 
these  two  countries  that  the  greatest  improvement  has  been 
effected  in  its  culture  and  in  the  production  of  new  varieties, 
as  the  names  of  most  of  those  cultivated  indicate.  At  one 
time  the  Peaches  grown  in  Italy,  upon  standard  trees,  were 
considered  the  best  in  Europe ;  but  probably  the  finest  samples 
to  be  found  anywhei'e  now  are  those  produced  by  the  pains- 
taking and  methodical  Peach  cultivators  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,  in  many  cases  under  glass  in  this  country,  and  less 
frequently  out  of  doors,  against  walls.  Still,  though  it  is  an 
undisputed  fact  that  the  Peach  will  ripen  its  fruit  successfully 
almost  anywhere  in  England,  and  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  or 
Scotland,  on  walls  having  a  southern  exposure,  its  culture  has 
never  assumed  the  importance  that  might  be  expected,  seeing 
that  as  a  wholesome  dessert  fruit  of  delicious  flavour  and 
highly  ornamental  appearence  it  ranks  second  to  none.  Were 
any  confirmation  of  this  fact  needed,  it  is  the  price  that  Peaches 
brinw  in  our  markets,  even  when  they  are  most  plentiful.  The 
Peach  cannot  boast  of  a  literature  like  the  Vine,  otherwise  it 
•would  probably  have  been  more  popular,  and  its  culture 
better  understood.  That  it  might  be  cultivated  more  success- 
fully, and  with  much  less  trouble  and  expense  than  the  Vine, 
by  many  who  attempt  the  culture  of  the  latter  under  glass,  is, 
however,  a  fact  that  has  been  confirmed  often  enough.  The 
Peach  is  a  fast  growing  tree,  covering  in  a  few  years  a  great 
expause  of  wall  surface,  and  bearing  proportionately.  A  tree 
of  sufiicient  size  to  cover  a  cottage  front  or  gable,  say  20  feet 
square,  will,  with  moderate  cropping,  yield  thirty  or  f oi'ty  dozen 
Peaches  annually,  worth  from  5s.  to  8s.  per  dozen.  Thirty 
years  ago  or  more  according  to  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,"  there  was  a  Peach  tree  at  Yoxfield,  in  Suffolk, 
which  covered  about  600  square  feet  of  trellis,  and  bore  annually 
from  sixty  to  seventy  dozen  Peaches.  Thiswasunderanunheated 
glass  case  ;  but  we  have  seen  in  recent  years,  on  the  open  wall 
in  the  south  of  Scotland,  a  tree  that  covered  between  300  and 
400  feet  of  space,  and  bore  annually  a  proportionate  c|uantity 
of  fruit.  Under  glass  a  healthy-growing  Peach  tree  will  cover 
the  above  space,  or  more,  in  ten  years.  These  facts  show  what 
can  be  accomplished  under  ordinarily  fair  culture.  The  Peach 
is  really  one  of  the  most  prolific  fruit  trees  we  have,  flowering 
as  it  does  in  great  pi-ofusion  annually,  and  often  setting  60  or 
100  per  cent,  more  fruit  than  the  tree  can  possibly  bring  to 
maturity,  success  in  this  country  being  almost  entirely  a 
question  of  protection  from  spring  frosts.  The  Nectarine, 
which  demands  the  same  treatment  as  the  Peach,  is  simply  a 
variety  of  the  latter. 

Open-air  Culture. 
The  Peach  will  ripen  its  fruit  on  an  east  or  west  aspect  in  the 
south  of  England,  if  the  situation  is  not  too  high  and  is  other- 
wise favourable ;  but  a  south  aspect  should  be  chosen  whenever 
it  is  available,  in  order  that  the  trees  may  receive  the  sun's 
rays  when  they  are  most  powerful,  and  for  as  long  a  period  as 
possible  every  day.  It  is  desirable  that  annual  shoots  of  the 
Peach  should  be  thoroughly  matured  to  their  extremities  before 
the  winter  frosts  set  in,  in  order  that  good-sized  trees  and 
good  crops  of  fruit  may  be  obtained  as  early  as  possible  ;  but 
this,  it  is  found,  can  rarely  bo  accomplished,  even  on  a  south 
•wall  and  in  the  most  favourable  localities,  which  shows  that, 
even  with  such  advantages,  our  climate  is  not  w.arm  enough 
to  mature  the  wood  of  the  Peach  perfectly.  This,  however, 
is  only  a  drawback  in  so  far  as  it  prevents  as  rapid  an  extension 
of  the  tree  as  could  otherwise  be  effected  ;  the  uni-ipe  portions 
of  the  shoots  having  to  be  removed  annually  at  pruning  time. 
When  it  is  stated  that  the  mature  portion  of  the  shoots  often 
does  not  exceed  0  inches  in  late  localities,  and  seldom  attains 
the  length  of  1 5  inches — 9  to  12  inches  being  about  the  average 
— on  shoots  that  have  perhaps  grown  20  inches  or  2  feet  alto- 


gether, it  will  be  seen  how  very  important  it  is  that  the  trees 
should  have  a  favourable  aspect.  The  height  of  the  wall  is  the 
next  consideration  ;  12  feet  is  a  common  height,  to  which  an  11- 
inch  deal  coping  affords  considerable  protection  from  frost,  while 
under  an  18  inch  modern  glass  coping  the  trees  would  be 
comfortably  safe.  Under  a  free  system  of  training,  however, 
a  12  feet  wall  is  too  low  for  the  Peach,  as  the  branches  would 
reach  the  top  in  a  fevr  years,  after  which  they  would  require  to 
be  kept  within  bounds  by  the  knife  and  frequent  root  prvining, 
which  is  not  desirable.  Besides,  "  rider  "  trees,  which  should 
always  be  planted  between  the  permanent  ones  to  fill  up  the 
space  till  the  latter  overtake  them,  are  almost  inadmissible  on 
low  walls,  for  they  reach  the  top  directly.  From  1.5  feet  to  18 
feet  is  a  good  height,  and  if  protection  has  to  bo  afforded  by  a 
coping  alone  it  will  require  to  be  3  feet  wide,  and  to  be  of 
glass ;  otherwise  the  usual  11-inch  deal  would  do,  if  sheets  or 
netting  also  were  provided  for  letting  down  on  frosty  nights 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Protection  by  the  aid  of  heated  walls 
may  also  be  resorted  to  in  a  systematic  way,  with  the  most 
certain  results,  but  this  is  optional.  Walls  are  now  being 
generally  wired  for  the  more  convenient  training  of  the  trees. 
Our  own  experience  is  that  Peach  trees  trauied  to  galvanised 
wire  are  very  often  injured  in  winter,  the  shoots  being  killed 
where  they  come  in  contact  with  the  wii'e,  and  sometimes 
gumming  badly.  Painting  the  wires  is  said  to  lessen  these 
evils  considerably,  and  probably  well-ripened  wood  would  not 
be  so  susceptible  of  injury ;  but  many  have  a  strong  objection 
to  the  wires  for  these  reasons,  and  also  because  the  fruit  takes 
longer  to  ripen,  the  shoots  being  removed  from  the  wall  aboiit 
2  inches,  thereby  receiving  less  of  its  heat.  It  maj'  be  safely 
stated,  that,  excepting  in  the  matter  of  appearance,  and  in 
saving  of  time  iu  tying,  the  wiring  system  possesses  no 
advantages  over  the  old  plan  of  nailing  the  branches  to 
the  walls.  Leaving  the  consti'uction  of  the  wall  and  other 
such  matters  to  the  builder,  we  now  come  to  the 

The  Peach   Border. 

The  most  prolific  trees  we  remember  to  have  seen  grew  in  a 
border  of  natural  soil  of  rather  strong  texture,  to  which  turf 
had  never  been  added,  and  which  was  not  more  than  15  inches 
deep  at  the  most,  the  sub-soil  being  dry  and  stony.  The 
soil  was  never  stirred,  and  the  men  walked  over  it  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  until  it  became  so  hard  that  it  would  have  bent  a 
spade  in  attempting  to  move  the  crust.  In  such  a  rooting 
medium  the  trees  throve  and  bore  excellent  fruit  in  a  v^ry 
late  district.  As  might  be  expected,  a  soil  so  hard  and  so 
shallow  became  heated  to  a  high  temperature  in  spring  and 
summer,  being,  indeed,  sometimes  very  little  cooler  than  the 
wall  itself.  For  digging  or  forking  in  the  usual  way,  mulching 
was  substituted  in  dry  weather,  and  with  better  results. 
Boi'dcrs  composed  of  fibrous  turf  have  been  often  recommended 
for  the  Peach,  and  we  have  seen  trees  grow  at  an  astonishing 
pace  in  such  composts,  attaining  an  unusually  large  size  in  a 
very  few  years,  when  the  branches  had  room  and  were  allowed 
to  extend  themselves  as  fast  as  the  wood,  laying  in  sub-laterals 
at  the  same  time  ;  but  this  was  under  glass,  where  the  wood 
could  be  ripened  with  the  assistance  of  fire  heat  if  necessary. 
Such  rank  growth  made  in  the  open  air,  however,  is  not  likely 
to  be  matured  successfully,  and  it  is  not  advisable  to  encourage 
it.  Trustworthy  experience  has  proved  that  hard  soils  of 
moderate  richness  produce  shorter  but  much  firmer  shoots  that 
ripen  more  readily,  and  these  should  be  secured,  if  possible, 
on  the  open  wall.  Borders  deeper  than  18  inches  are  therefore 
not  to  be  recommended,  nor  rich  composts  either.  Any  ordinary 
garden  soil,  of  which  the  staple  is  a  sound  loam,  will 
produce  healthy  trees  and  good  crops.  If  it  is  very  poor,  then 
chopped  loam,  it  it  can  be  procured,  is  a  good  addition,  also 
ground  liones  in  moderate  quantity,  or  well-rotted  manure 
either  from  the  stable  or  cow  house ;  but  it  is  seldom  these 
ingredients  are  required  at  first,  for  young  trees  will  grow  fast ' 
enough  in  garden  soil  of  ordinary  quality  that  has  been  newly 
turned  over,  if  it  has  not  been  exhausted  by  fruit  trees  pre- 
viously. It  is  easy  to  apply  stimulants  later,  when  the  trees 
require  it.  In  preparing  the  border,  the  sub-soil  should  be 
first  examined,  and  if  that  is  found  to  be  wet  and  soft  it  must 
bo  thoroughly  drained,  and  the  bottom  of  the  border  should 
bo  rammed  .as  hard  as  possible ;  or,  if  necessary,  concreted 
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Tvitli  rubble  and  lime  run  on  4  icches  thick,  and  allowed  to  set 
before  putting  in  the  soil.  Good  drainage  and  hard  ramming 
is,  however,  generally  sufficient.  The  width  of  the  border 
depends  upon  the  height  of  the  wall ;  but  for  a  wall  1 5  feet 
high  it  should  be  a  least  14  feet  wide,  and  it  can  be  made  by- 
annual  additions.  One  advantage  of  hard  borders  is  that  the 
roots  do  not  travel  so  far,  but  ramify  more,  eating  their  way 
forward  more  regularly  than  they  do  in  loose  rich  borders, 
which  they  will  traverse  from  side  to  side  in  less  than  two 
years,  making  strong  succulent  roots  that  produce  branches 
of  correspondingly  gross  proportions.  We  do  not,  however, 
recommend  the  border  to  Ijc  made  liard  at  the  beginning — 
that  is  artificially,  by  treading  or  otherwise ;  on  the  contrary, 
of  whatever  materials  it  is  formed,  it  should  bo  turned  over 
regularly  before  planting  the  trees,  and  while  the  soil  is  in  a 
workable  condition,  and  not  wet.;  it  should  then  bo  left  to 
settle  naturally,  which  it  will  do  by  the  end  of  the  first  season. 

Young  Trees  and.  Planting. 

Private  growers  seldom  or  never  propagate  their  own  trees 
now-a-days,  for  tho  simple  reason  that  they  can  buy  a  better 
and  cheaper  article    from    the  nurserymen,   some  of    whom 
devote   special  attention  to  the  propagation  and  grafting  of 
fruit  trees.     We  shall,  therefore,  dismiss  the  subject  of  propa- 
gation, and,  ofier  instead  some  hints  on  the  subject  of  buying 
Peach  trees  for  planting ;  as,  upon  the  choice  of  good  plants 
to  begin   with,  much   depends.     A  very  general  impression 
^'exists  in  favour  of  trying  plants  from  the  nearest  nursery,  in 
the  belief  that,  if  your  locality  is  a  cold  one,  for  instance,  the 
trees  will  be  hardier  and  better  adapted   for   the  purpose — 
acclimatised  in  fact.     This,  however,  is  a  very  fallacious  notion 
as  far  as   tender  fruit   trees  are   concerned.     Whatever  the 
climate  may  be  like — but  more  especially  if  it  is  cold  and  late 
— it  is  important  that  the  trees  should  have  their  wood  well 
matured  before  they  arc  taken  up  in  autumn.     Experienced 
cultivators  know  this,  and  generally  order  their  plants  either 
from  a  nursery  where  the  trees  have  been  grown  against  a 
south  wall,  or  from  a  town   nursery  in  the  south,  where  the 
climate  is  warm  and  dry,  knowing  that  well-ripened  wood  only 
is  capable  of  withstanding  the  alternate  frosts  and  thaws  of 
our  winters,  no  matter  where  the   trees  were   grown  before.  I 
In  not  a  few  nurseries  they  are  bought  in  as  maidens  and 
planted  in  the  open  ground,  the  shoots  being  tied  to  stakes  to 
preserve  the  fan-shape  of  the  trees.     Those  plants  that  arc  not 
disposed  of  to  customers  at  the  planting  season,  are  pruned 
back  to  the  bole  again  in  winter,  and  this  operation  is   some- 
times repeated   year  after  year  till  the  plants  are  sold,  the 
tradesman's  object  not  being  to  grow  the  trees,  but  to  keep 
them  at  a  saleable  size.     Now,  there  are  very  few  places  in 
this  country  where  good  trees  can  be  raised  in  this  way,  for  the 
reason  that  they  will  not  ripen  the  wood  perfectly  in  the  open 
ground,  though  they  make  shoots  that  appear  to  be  strong 
enough,  but  which  are  green  ar.d  soft,  and  the  cutting-back 
process  which  the  trees  may  probably  have  been  subjected  to 
in  previous  years,  often  lays  the  foundation  of  a  gummy  consti- 
tution.    With  these  evils  before  him,  the  buyer  will  therefore 
be  careful  to  secure,  first,  trees  that  are  not  above  two  or  three 
years  old,  unless  he  wants  them  partially  grown  to  Ijcgin  with  ; 
secondly,  to  have  them  sent  home  unpruned  and  with  good 
roots  ;  and  thirdly,  only  to  select  trees  that  are  grafted  on  the 
Plum  stock,  and  such  as  have  clean  straight  and  smooth  stems. 
Poach  trees  may  be  planted  any  time  between  October  and 
February  with  a  tolerable  certainty  of  the  trees  growing,  pro- 
vided that  the  work  is  not  done  in  frosty  weather ;  but  by  far 
the  best  time  to  plant  is  just  when   the  trees  begin  to  shed 
their  leaves,  which  is  generally  in  October  or  November.     At 
this  period  there  is  still  sufficient  heat  in  the  ground  to  excite 
root  action,  and  the  trees  get  partially  established  before  winter 
sets  in,  and  are  consequently  fjcttor  able  to  withstand  the  frosts, 
•which  are  sometimes  severe  enough  to  injure  Peach  shoots 
seriously;  they  are  therefore  in  a  much   better   condition  for 
starting   into  growth  in  spring.     Besides,   if  tho  trees  have 
reached  a  bearing  age,  autumn  planting  is  not  likely  to  spoil 
the  chance  of  a  crop  the  following  season,  whereas   such  can 
hardly  be  expected  if  planting  is  deferred  till  spring.     The 
distance  apart  at  which  the  permanent  dwarf  trees  should  be 
placed,  depends  upon  the  climate.     If  it  is   favourable — warm 


enough,  we  shall  say,  to  mature  9  inches  or  1  foot  of  the  young 
shoots  every  year— then  the  trees  should  not  be  less  than  20 
feet  asunder;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  not  more  than  6  or  7 
inches  of  well-ripened  young  wood  can  be  laid  in  annually,  on 
an  average,  14  or  1 5  feet  will  be  sufficient.  Between  the  dwarfs, 
"riders  "_  should  be  planted,  and,  if  the  wall  is  not  more  than 
12  feet  high,  those  should  have  stems  about  4  feet  in  height; 
but  for  walls  18  or  20  feet  high,  6  feet  riders  will  be  required, 
it  is  seldom  trees  are  worked  higher  than  this.  Choosing,  if 
possible,  moist  open  weather  for  planting,  let  tho  holes  be 
taken  out  .against  the  wall  at  their  respective  distances,  of 
width  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  roots  being  spread  evenly  out 
in  straight  radiating  lines,  from  the  stem,  and  of  the  depth  of 
9  inches.  In  planting,  place  the  tree  in  an  easy  position 
against  the  wall,  but  not  too  close  to  it  at  the  bottom  ;  secure  it 
temporarily,  and  cover  in  the  roots,  taking  care  not  to  throw 
the  soil  .against  them,  as  the  novice  is  sure  to  do,  but  to  scatter 
it  over  them  iu  the  direction  in  which  they  grow.  It  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  mulch  newly-planted  trees  with  decayed 
leaves  or  litter,  and  some  kind  of  pathway  should  be  provided 
to  avoid  treading  on  the  border,  until  such  time,  at  least,  as 
the  soil  has  settled  of  its  own  accord,  and  tho  trees  have  made 
a  decided  movement  at  their  roots.  For  a  path  there  is 
nothing  better,  or  more  readily  procurable  than  broad  stout 
planks  about  3  inches  thick. 

Pruning  and  Training. 

These  operations  will  be  best  understood  by  a  description  of 
the  treatment  for  one  year,  beginning  with  young  and  newly- 
planted  trees,  such  as  we  have  just  been  dealing  with.  There 
are  several  fanciful  modes  of  training,  but  the  fan  system  is 
the  best  for  the  Peach,  and  tho  one  most  universally  adopted, 
as  presenting  the  greatest  facilities  for  covering  a  wall  quickly^ 
and  distributing  the  vigour  of  the  tree  ec(ually — a  matter  of 
much  importance  iu  the  culture  of  stone  fruits,  which  are  apt 
to  lose  their  branches  or  grow  very  unequally  when  trained  on 
the  horizontal  plan,  or  iu  any  shape  which  does  not  give  all 
the  branches  an  equal  chance  as  regards  the  upward  flow  of 
the  sap.  Beginning,  therefore,  with  a  newly-planted  young 
tree,  which,  we  shall  suppose,  has  been  chosen  with  from  four 
to  six  equally-placed,  and,  if  it  is  possible,  equally  vigorous 
young  shoots  upon  it,  the  first  operation  consists  in  c°utting 
these  back,  with  a  sharp  knife,  as  far  as  the  wood  is  soft  and 
unripe,  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  cut  above  a  leaf  bud, 
which  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  a  fruit  bud  by  its  less 
round  and  more  pointed  shape,  and  the  position  it  occupies 
between  the  fruit  buds,  when  these  are  present,  which  is  not 
often  the  case  on  young  trees  that  have  only  one  year's  shoots 
upon  them,  the  leaf  buds  being  generally  plentiful,  and  singly 
and  regularly  placed  along  the  shoots.  The  shoots  should  also 
be  left  as  nearly  of  the  same  length  as  possible,  to  ensure 
balance,  and,  iu  nailing  them  to  the  wall,  arrange  them  at  equal 
distances  apart,  in  fan  form,  keeping  the  bottom  shoots  on  both 
sides  a  few  degrees  above  the  horizontal  line,  and  leavino-  an 
open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  tree.  On  no  account  must 
there  be  a  central  shoot  going  straight  up,  for  it  will  rot  the 
others,  and  be  a  source  of  trouble  ever  afterwards.  For  this 
reason,  when  the  tree  happens  to  have,  say,  five  shoots  instead 
of  four  or  six,  the  worst  placed  should  be  removed,  so  as  to 
have  the  same  number  on  each  side.  This  concludes  the 
winter  treatment  after  planting.  Further  attention  begins 
with  spring  growth;  but  before  this  the  shoots  must  be 
examined,  and  any  of  them  that  may  have  died  during  the 
winter — as  occasionally  happens — must  be  removed,  taking 
care  that  none  of  the  dead  portion  is  left  to  cause  gumming, 
and  the  remaining  shoots  must  be  re-arranged  in  proper  order 
as  before.  The  Peach  invai-iably  breaks  with  groat  regularity, 
and  in  great  profusion,  so  that  there  is  never  any  difficulty  in 
securmg  a  plentiful  supply  of  young  wood.  The  chief  object 
is  to  secure  the  best  placed  shoots,  and.  only  to  retain  as  many 
as  can  be  laid  in  without  crowding  in  the  least.  No  greater 
mistake  is  ever  made  in  Peach  culture  than  that  of  training 
thickly,  particularly  on  the  open  w.all,  where  everything 
depends  on  the  amount  of  heat  and  light  which  the  trees 
receive  during  the  summer  months,  and  the  beneficial  action 
of  which  is  very  much  a  question  of  training.  The  cultivator 
who  makes  it  a  rule  never  to  allow  the  shoots  to  overlap  or 
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shade  each  other  during  the  growing  season  will— other  things 
being  equal — always  secure  the  healthiest  trees  and  the 
heaviest  crops  of  fruit.  Keeping  these  facts  in  view,  the  first 
duty  when  the  buds  push  in  spring  is  to  rub  oil  with  the  finger 
and  thumb  all  that  come  between  the  branch  and  the  wall  and 
such  as  push  directly  in  front.  A  week  or  ten  days  later, 
according  to  the  progress  of  the  shoots,  another  trimming 
may  take  place,  and  after  a  similar  interval  the  trees  should  bo 
gone  over  the  third  and  last  time,  removing  the  whole  of  the 
shoots  ou  the  under  side  of  each  branch,  and  all  of  them  on 
the  upper  side,  save  the  one  best  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
branch,  one  about  the  middle,  and  the  one  at  the  point.  This, 
for  example,  will  leave  twelve  shoots  on  a  tree  with  four 
branches,  and  these  will  require  all  the  space  that  can  be 
afforded  them ;  indeed,  if  the  branches,  by  which  term  is 
meant  the  previous  year's  shoots,  are  not  more  than  9  inches 
long,  two  shoots  only  will  be  enough  to  leave,  viz.,  the  top  and 
the  bottom  ones.  By  midsummer  the  shoots  will  be  growing 
freely,  and  they  should  be  nailed,  or  tied  in,  when  they  have 
grown  about  a  foot,  fastening  each  by  one  tie  only,  6  or 
7  inches  from  the  points,  as  the  tying  in  somewhat  checks  their 
growth.  The  strongest  shoots,  and  such  as  are  observed  to 
be  getting  the  lead  too  much,  should  therefore  be  laid  in  first, 
and  later  in  the  season  these  may  also  be  stopped  at  their 
points,  and  afterwards  kept  pinched  at  every  joint  in  order  to 
maintain  the  balance  of  vigour  among  the  branches.  The 
shoots  nearest  the  centre  of  the  "  fan  "  generally  exhibit  the 
greatest  tendency  to  over-luxuriance,  having  the  most  upright 
position ;  and  some  recommend  the  strongest  shoots  to  be 
depressed  and  the  weakest  to  be  elevated  during  the  growing 
season,  iu  addition  to  pinching,  and  for  the  same  reason,  but 
the  practice  is  troublesome  and  unnecessary.  If  pinching  is 
judiciously  performed,  and  the  weaker  shoots  are  encouraged 
to  grow,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  well- 
shaped  symmetrical  tree.  All  laterals  that  grow  from  the  sides 
of  the  young  shoots,  whether  vigorous  or  otherwise,  must  also 
be  persistently  pinched  at  every  leaf ;  for,  though  they  are  a 
great  aid  in  furnishing  a  tree  early  with  bearing  wood,  when 
grown  under  glass,  they  seldom  or  never  ripen  out  of  doors, 
while  their  timely  pinching  accelerates  the  maturity  of  the 
main  shoots.  These  and  other  attentions  in  the  shape  of 
tying  or  nailing  in  the  shoots  as  they  grow,  syringing  the  trees 
occasionally  iu  the  evening  to  cleanse  the  foliage  of  dust  and 
vermin,  and  watering  their  roots  copiously  if  the  ground  is 
dry,  will  be  all  that  are  required  till  the  trees  shed  their  leaves 
in  autumn.  At  this  period  what  is  called  the  winter  pruning 
should  be  done,  in  order  that  the  wounds  made  by  the  knife 
may  heal  before  severe  frosts  set  in,  otherwise  it  is  better  to 
defer  the  work  till  the  beginning  of  February  or  thereabouts ; 
but  it  should  not  be  dela3-ed  till  the  buds  begin  to  push,  nor 
should  the  work  be  done  in  frosty  weather.  Autumn  pruning, 
however,  is  preferable,  and  it  is  generally  as  convenient  a  time 
for  the  task  as  any  other.  There  should  really  be  very  little 
pruning  to  do  in  winter  if  dis-buddiug  has  been  properly  pei'- 
t'ormed  in  spring  and  summer  training  has  been  attended  to. 
Removing  the  unripe  points  of  the  shoots  and  the  spurs  formed 
by  the  pinching  of  the  laterals  should  be  all  that  is  needed. 
On  purely  fan-trained  trees  devoid  of  spurs — which  they 
should  always  be  for  the  sake  of  method — the  fruit  is  borneon 
the  previous  year's  wood  ;  consequently,  and  seeing  that  fruit 
may  be  expected  the  second  year,  we  do  not  recommend  the 
removal  of  a  greater  portion  of  the  young  wood  than  that 
which  is  not  ripe,  while  the  fan  shape  of  the  tree  is  preserved 
as  perfect  as  possible.  As  young  Peach  shoots  are  always 
more  or  less  green,  even  when  quite  ripe,  it  is  rather  difficult 
for  the  inexperienced  operator  to  tell  where  to  cut  when 
pruning,  but,  where  he  cannot  have  a  practical  lesson,  which  is 
worth  many  written  ones,  he  may  invariably  tell  the  mature  from 
the  immature  wood  by  its  colour  and  texture  and  the  plump- 
ness of  the  buds.  Where  the  latter  are  fairly  developed,  and 
where  the  shoot  feels  tolerably  woody,  he  may  cut,  taking  care 
always  to  cut  above  a  leaf  bud.  All  the  spurs  formed  on  the 
shoots  by  the  pinching  of  the  laterals  should  also  be  cut  clean 
off  at  the  base,  leaving  the  two  buds  which  are  generally  found 
on  each  side  of  it  at  that  point.  The  shoots,  after  pruning, 
should  be  tied  in  permanently  in  their  proper  places.  If 
these  iustractioua   are   carried    out    in  a  fairly    intelligent 


manner,  a  shapely  young  tree,  furnished  evenly  from  base  to 
summit,  will  be  the  result,  and  it  will  afford  an  example  of 
what  a  Peach  tree  ought  to  be  like  at  all  times.  The  aim  of 
the  cultivator  should  be,  first,  to  get  the  summer  shoots  well 
ripened,  to  enable  him  to  lay  in  a  good  length  of  wood  annually ; 
secondly,  to  confine  the  shoots,  if  possible,  to  the  upper  side 
of  the  branches — always  retaining  the  one  at  the  base  of  the 
branch  to  ensure  a  well-clothed  tree  ;  and,  thirdly,  to  preserve 
symmetry  and  balance  byjudiciouslydis-budding,  training,  and 
pinching  the  gross  shoots,  and  by  carefully  pruning  and  training 
iu  winter.  It  is  not  possible  to  train  a  Peach  tree  for  fruiting 
purposes  by  rule  and  line,  as  has  been  directed  in  some  books 
on  fruit  culture,  and  we  would  dissuade  anyone  from  making 
the  attempt.  A  tree  cannot  be  formed  by  cutting  and  hewing ; 
it  must  be  led,  and,  as  far  as  possible  under  the  circumstances, 
be  allowed  to  assume  its  natural  habit.  For  a  year  or  two  at 
first  it  is  possible  to  make  the  branches  on  each  side  of  the  tree 
match,  but  when  the  tree  gets  older  and  re-arrangement  of  the 
branches  becomes  necessary  this  is  neither  practicable  nor 
disirable.  The  even  outline  of  the  fan  can  and  should  be 
always  maintained,  but  to  keep  the  bottom  and  centre  of  the 
tree  well  furnished  with  young  bearing  wood  the  shoots  must 
be  retained  wherever  they  are  found  conveniently  placed  for 
filling  up  a  gap  or  covering  a  bare  limb,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  rules  laid  down  at  the  outset  should  be  adhered  to  as  much  • 
as  possible.  Unlike  the  Vine,  the  Peach  pushes  freely  both  on 
the  young  and  old  wood,  so  that  there  need  never  be  any 
difficulty  with  ordinary  foresight  in  keeping  the  trees  well 
feathered  to  the  bottom.  The  old  trees  at  Chatsworth  and 
many  other  places  are  examples  of  this  kind ;  for,  though  the 
original  limbs  near  the  bottom  of  the  trees  are  bare  enough  of 
themselves,  they  are  kept  thatched  by  a  raca  of  younger 
branches  that  have  pushed  at  a  later  date  and  have  been  laid 
in  to  take  their  place. 

Spur  Training. 

This  system  of  training  has  been  referred  to  occasionally 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  is  practised  successfully  in  a  few 
places.  It  possesses  no  advantages  over  the  ordinary  fan 
system  already  described,  and  from  which  it  differs  in  no  way 
except  in  the  treatment  of  the  summer  shoots,  which  are 
pinched  regularly,  so  as  to  produce  spurs,  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  the  Pear,  the  spurs  to  a  great  extent  replacing  the 
successional  bearing  shoots  laid  in  annually  by  the  ordinary 
method.  The  trees  are  framed  on  the  common  fan  principle 
only  that  nothing  but  leading  shoots,  so  to  speak,  are  carried 
forward.  These  are  led  ofi  in  the  usual  manner ;  originating 
additional  shoots  as  the  radius  of  the  branches  extend,  pinching 
the  extremities  of  the  gross  shoots  to  maintain  balance,  and 
generally  adhering  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  formation  of 
a  fan-shaped  tree  ;  but  in  dis-budding,  quite  different  tactics 
are  adopted.  Instead  of  thinning  the  buds  out  by  degrees  to 
two  or  three  on  the  tipper  side  of  the  previous  year's  shoots, 
all  the  upper  and  lower  buds  are  rubbed  off,  and  the  forerights, 
or  those  which  project  at  right  angles  from  the  wall  are  retained, 
being  thinned  out  at  the  last  dis-budding  to  3  or  -l-  inches  apart. 
What  are  left  are  piuched  at  the  second  or  third  leaf,  and 
afterwards  kept  pinched  at  every  leaf  during  the  summer. 
At  the  winter  pruning  the  leading  shoots  are  pruned  back 
when  not  ripe,  and  otherwise  regulated,  and  the  spurs  are  cut 
back  to  one  or  two  buds,  taking  care,  as  in  the  case  of  a  leading 
shoot,  to  cut  at  a  leaf  bud.  Upon  the  spurs  fruit  buds  are 
generally  formed  freely,  and  these  produce  the  greater  portion 
of  the  fruit.  Of  their  treatment  during  the  fruiting  year  we 
shall  speak  in  due  course.  J.  S. 

(To  he  continued.J 


Cheap  Houses. — An  EDglishman,  writing  to  the  "  Spectator  "  from 
Southern  California,  says  a  house  here  does  not  cost  anything  to  many 
people  in  the  summer,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  do  not  have  one  ; 
and  in  the  rainy  season  one  can  be  built  that  will  do  very  well  for  £5.  I 
saw  a  man  the  other  day  .^iitting  on  a  chair  at  a  table  eating  his  dinner 
under  a  tree,  with  a  stove  on  one  side  and  a  bedstead  on  the  other,  and 
all  the  furniture  of  a  house  around  him,  and  not  a  house  within  five  miles, 
and  he  looked  very  jolly.  I  have  heard  of  houses  without  fire-places  ;  but 
I  was  rather  surprised  the  other  day  when  I  came  upon  a  neat  fire-place, 
with  a  good  chimney  and  everything,  and  no  house.  This  life  agrees  very 
well  with  my  health,  and,  in  spite  of  hard  work,  &c.,  I  rapidly  increase  in 
weight. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


COLOTJE    NO    TEST    OF    FLAVOUR. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  "THE  GARDEN." 
SiE, — I  am  convinced  that  colour  is  in  many  cases  no  test  of 
flavour,  even  in  the  same  variety  of  fruit ;  and  that  it  is  not  so  in  the 
case  of  fruits  and  vegetables  generally,  is,  I  believe,  a  fact  that  will 
ultimately  be  acknowledged  by  every  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
investigate  the  matter.  Take  Figs,  for  example,  or  Melons,  and 
we  find  by  experiment  that  the  beat  green  and  dark  purple  Figs,  or 
green.fleshed  and  scarlet.fleshed  Melons  are  very  equally  matched  ' 
flavour ;  but  the  very  finest  varieties  of  either  Figs  or  Melons 
each  section  will  not  acquire  their  full  flavour  if  the  atmosphere 
moist  for  a  day  or  two  just  as  they  finish  ripening.  Figs,  especially, 
are  wonderfully  sensitive.  In  this  way,  indeed,  a  day's  rain  will 
spoil  the  flavour  of  those  that  are  ripe  on  the  tree,  even  if  under 
the  glass ;  and  from  this  I  infer  that  flavour  depends  most  on  the 
supply  of  moisture  in  the  air  and  at  the  root,  but  especially  upon  the 
dryness  or  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  since  part  of  the  process  of 
ripening  consists  in  the  evaporation  of  water  from  the  fruits,  thus 
leaving  the  essential  secretions,  such  as  sugar,  gum,  acid,  &c., 
and,  in  many  cases  the  aroma,  or  essential  oil,  in  a  more  condensed 
state.  Colour,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  less  on  moisture, 
being  principally  influenced  by  light,  as  is  well  illustrated  when 
we  blanch  Seakale,  Lettuce,  or  Endive,  by  depriving  them  of 
light,  a  proceeding  which  influences  their  colour  far  more  than 
their  flavour ;  while  the  gills  of  Mushrooms  grown  in  a  dark 
cellar  are  not  as  well-coloured  as  those  grown  in  the  open  air,  yet 
they  are  quite  equal  in  flavour.  Even  light  does  not  influence 
colour  so  much  as  is  generally  supposed,  for  many  Apples  and  Pears, 
if  gathered  when  fully  grown,  and  stored  in  a  dark  place,  will  colour 
even  better  than  if  left  on  the  trees ;  and  many  Pears  which  are 
mealy  and  comparatively  tasteless  if  left  to  ripen  in  the  sun,  become 
quite  juicy  and  rich  it  stored  in  a  dark  room,  or  placed  in  drawers. 
I  have  tasted  Red  Hamburghs,  which  have  been  perfectly  delicious, 
and  black  ones  which  have  been  almost  as  sour  as  Crabs.  The 
imported  Hamburgh  Grapes  now  being  brought  into  Covent  Garden 
Market,  are  large-berried  bunches,  remarkably  well  coloured,  jet 
black,  with  a  heavy  bloom,  but  they  are  the  sourest  Grapes  I  ever 
tasted.  I  always  look  on  flavour  as  the  primary  test  of  all  fruits 
that  are  to  be  eaten  ;  yet,  if  the  flavour  is  good,  by  all  means  let  us 
have  as  many  additional  attractions  as  possible.  It  is  somewhat 
singular  to  observe  how  little  colour  adds  to  the  flavour  of  dessert 
fruits  generally,  and  how  little  it  appears  to  be  appreciated  when  the 
palate,  instead  of  the  eye,  is  to  be  pleased.  Are  not  the  skins  of  the 
finest  and  best. coloured  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apples,  and 
Pears,  removed  ere  the  fruit  is  eaten,  by  at  least  70  per  cent,  of  those 
who  regularly  and  intelligently  eat  fruit  as  part  of  their  daily  meals  at 
all  times,  and  not  merely  at  dessert,  after  the  stomach  is  loaded  with 
heavier  food  ?  At  any  rate,  I  advise  those  who  think  they  like  the 
flavour  of  the  colouring  matter  in  Hamburghs  and  other  black 
Grapes,  to  carefully  remove  the  skins  from  a  few  berries  and  taste 
them  without  the  greenish  pulp,  for  it  is  singular  to  find  that  in  most 
black  Grapes  the  skin  is  the  only  part  which  contains  the  colouring 
matter,  and  there  are  many  persons  who  prefer  the  pulp  only,  and 
take  good  care  not  to  eat  the  skins.  Most  acid  cider  Apples  are, 
as  every  one  knows,  most  beautifully  coloured,  but  they  will  not  bear 
comparison  with  Wyken  or  Newtown  Pippin  for  flavour,  and  out  of  a 
hundred  dessert  Plums  of  every  shade  of  red  and  purple  we  have 
none  to  surpass  the  old  Greengage.  Some  green  Gooseberries  are  as 
sweet  as  even  the  Red  Warrington,  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
to  find  that  while  the  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  Pear  is  green  when 
grafted  on  the  Pear  or  free  stock  it  becomes  bright  red  on  the  sunny 
side  if  worked  on  the  Quince  in  the  same  soil  and  aspect,  the  flavour 
in  both  cases  being  precisely  the  same,  although,  in  some  instances, 
it  is  known  that  grafting  improves  fruits  in  flavour,  just  as  it  causes 
them  to  become  deteriorated  in  others.  Looking  at  the  subject  in  a 
wide  sense,  flavour  is  not  dependent  on  colour  since  the  hybridiser 
frequently  produces  varieties  of  equal  excellence  in  that  respect  from 
the  seeds  off  the  same^tree,  which  are  very  variable  in  colour,  ^ye 
know  a  little  about  the  action  of  light  and  its  influence  on  the  colours 
of  vegetables,  more  especially  on  green  leaves,  but  the  wisest  cannot 
account  for  the  wide  divergence  in  size,  flavour,  colour,  habit  of  growth , 
or  time  of  ripening,  which  is  apparent  in  fruits  raised  from  seeds  of  the 
same  variety  and  grown  under  precisely  the  same  cultural  conditions. 
B. 

Sir, — When  Mr.  Fish  appeared  as  the  champion  of  green  Muscats, 
red  Grapes,  and  pale-faced  Peaches,  his  motto  was  "  colour  no  test 
of  maturity,"  and  there  were  signs  that  he  meant  to  abide  by  it, 
but  a  shot  or  two  from  Mr.  Sheppard  and  myself,  have  apparently 


suggested  a  change  of  tactics,  for  now  his  motto  is  "  colour  no  test 
of  quality."  He  now  asks  us  to  compare  a  British  Queen  Straw, 
berry  with  a  Black  Prince,  a  Bicton  Pine  with  a  Sir  Harry,  and  so  on 
with  other  fruits,  utterly  ignoring  his  former  remarks,  which  dis. 
tinctly  conveyed  quite  another  meaning  ;  for  did  he  not  compare 
Golden  Muscats  with  green  ones,  and  red  Grapes  with  black,  and 
did  he  not  tell  us  that  his  worst  coloured  Apricots  were  best  tasted, 
that  the  White  Frontignan  was  "  best  and  highest  flavoured  when 
greenest,"  and  that  the  palest  Noblesse  Peach  was  "often  the  most 
exquisitely  flavoured  ? "  Further,  did  not  my  distinct  intimation 
to  that  effect,  and  Mr.  Sheppard's  remarks  show  that  we  both 
believed  that  to  be  his  meaning  ?  Yet  he  goes  on  to  tell  us,  that  his 
object  is  simply  to  "  check  assertion  and  invite  facts."  It  would 
not  be  out  of  place  to  hint,  at  the  same  time,  that  those  who  have  any 
facts  to  give  should  state  them  fairly  and  unequivocally,  and  after, 
wards  adhere  to  them.  If  Mr.  Fish's  argument  is  simply'to  the  effect 
that  colour  is  no  test  of  the  comparative  excellence  of  different 
varieties  of  fruit,  he  might  have  said  so  in  as  many  words,  and  would 
have  been  stating  a  fact  which  everybody  knew,  and  nobody  ever 
disputed  ;  but  when  he  tells  us  that  green,  and  consequently  unripe 
Muscats,  and  pasty-coloured  Apricots,  are  the  best  flavoured,  he  states 
a  very  different  thing  ;  but,  as  to  whether  he  means  the  one  or  the 
other,  or  confounds  both  together,  we  are  at  present  in  the  dark. 
Mr.  Fish  says  I  obviously  confound  imperfect  maturity  with  want  of 
colour,  because  I  asked  if  half-coloured  Strawberries  were  the  best 
flavoured,  or  green  Gooseberries  the  sweetest  ?  This  is  his  way  of 
"  putting  it."  These  questions  I  maintain  were  apt,  and  to  the 
point  with  one  who  declared  that  colour  was  no  test  of  maturity. 
But  it  wearies  one  continually  keeping  an  opponent  to  the  real  point 
at  issue.  I  care  not  for  har.i  blows,  and  I  like  to  grapple  at  close 
quarters,  but  it  becomes  rather  tiresome  when  you  have  to  hold  your 
opponent  up  with  one  hand  and  fight  him  with  the  other. 

Wortleij.  J-  Simpson. 

SiK, — In  my  remarks  as  to  colour  being  a  sure  indication  of 
flavour,  I  distinctly  stated  that  I  meant  them  to  apply  to  each  par- 
ticular variety,  whereas  Mr.  Fish  has  made  it  appear  that,  in  con- 
tending for  the  colour  test  as  a  criterion  of  quality  and  high  flavour, 
I  had,  if  my  words  meant  anything,  stated  that  Sloe  and  Damsons 
ought  to  contain  a  large  amount  of  saccharine  matter,  and  to  be  the 
richest  of  Plums  on  account  of  their  high  colour.  What  I  stated 
was,  that  colour  is  the  finishing  mark  that  characterises  each  par- 
ticular variety ;  and  the  statement  that  white  Nectarines,  Noblesse, 
Sulhampstead,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  similar  skinned  Peaches,  or 
Chasselas  Musque,  Frontignan,  Muscats,  and  other  light-coloured 
Grapes  have  high  flavour,  in  no  way  weakens  the  assertion  which  I 
made,  but  only  helps  to  confirm  it.  The  above  are  all  high-class 
fruits,  but  surely  Mr.  Fish  will  not  have  us  believe  that  the  palest 
and  worst  coloured  among  them  are  ever  the  best  flavoured.  The 
thing  is  altogether  unnatural  and  impossible,  as  solar  heat  and  light 
impart  both  colour  and  flavour ;  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
more  colour  there  is  in  the  white  Nectarines,  Muscats,  or  palest  of 
Peaches,  so  in  proportion  are  the  richness  and  fulness  of  their 
flavour.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  Sloe  and  the  Damson,  I  fearlessly 
assert  the  same  holds  good,  that  is,  the  higher  coloured  the  fruit  is  the 
better  the  quality,  and  so  of  each  fruit  of  its  respective  kind.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact,  that  when  Grapes  refuse  to  put  on  their  natural 
colour,  be  it  either  black  or  golden,  something  is  radically  wrong 
somewhere.  Red  Hamburghs  and  green  Muscats  generally  occur 
through  defective  root  action  or  too  heavy  cropping,  and  whichever 
conduces  to  the  result  prevents  their  acquiring  their  proper  flavour. 
Whoever  heard  of  red  Hamburghs  or  green  Muscats  keeping ;  and 
if,  as  is  well  known,  they  will  not  do  so,  what  is  the  reason  ? 
Is  it  not  because  the  crude  juices  are  not  converted  into 
saccharine  matter?  Unfortunately,  the  gentlemen  who  could 
bear  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  red  Hamburghs  and  green 
Muscats  are  not  available  as  evidence;  but  we  have  plenty 
of  men,  who  ought  to  be  equally  good  judges,  who  can  bear 
testimony  as  to  the  worthlessness  of  such,  compared  with  others 
having  their  natural  and  proper  colour.  No  Grape  grower  would 
expect  to  find  red  fruit  of  Alicante,  Lady  Downes,  West's  St. 
Peter's,  or  any  other  late  Grapes,  that  should  finish  with  a  jet  black 
or  bluish-black  bloom,  at  all  eatable.  How,  then,  can  red  Ham- 
burghs, or  green  Muscats,  or  any  fruit,  lacking  their  natural  colour, 
possess  the  proper  richness  of  flavour  peculiar  to  the  particular 
variety  ?  Mr.  |Pish  states  that  is  impossible  to  condemn  colour, 
judging  more  strongly  than  I  do  in  my  own  words,  on  account  of  my 
admission  that  "  Grapes  improve  by  keeping,  although  black  ones 
may  lose  a  little  of  the  lustre  of  their  rich  black  bloom  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  my  award  would  be  to  the  blackest  Grapes  not  so  improved 
by  keeping."  Most  certainly  it  would,  if  they  had  size  of  berry,  fair 
ripeness,  and   density  of  bloom,  as   opposed  to  those  that  had  only 
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gained  a  little  in  saccbariae  matter  by  the  loss  of  size,  colour, 
plumpness,  and  general  finish.  The  improvement  noticeable  in  Grapes 
when  kept  must  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  lose  some  of 
their  watery  particles,  and  the  flesh  becomes  more  solid  and  sweet ;  but 
if  sweetness  alone  is  to  be  considered,  in  judging  the  merits  of  fruit, 
then  the  more  perfectly  ripe  they  may  have  become,  the  more  certain 
would  be  their  chance  of  receiving  an  award.  There  is  with  Grapes, 
as  with  all  fruit,  a  certain  stage  of  ripeness  that  is  loooked  upon  as 
sufficient  to  fit  them  both  for  exhibition  purposes  and  for  use,  and 
beyond  which  they  are  not  generally  presented  ;  otherwise,  excessive 
ripeness,  amounting  to  complete  shrivelling  would  be  the  standard, 
if  we  are  to  expect  sweetness  alone.  J.  Sheppakd. 

Wolvefstone  Park.  

Sir, — Whilst  Mr.  Fish  suggests  that  colour  is  sometimes  laid  on  fruit 
at  the  expense  of  quality,  the  observation  and  experience  of  most  cul- 
tivators will  lead  them  to  an  entirely  different  conclusion.  They  will 
readily  grant  that  colour  alone  (in  Grapes)  is  no  real  test  of  quality 
and  maturity  ;  but  the  fact  is  that  colouring  of  Grapes  is  simply  a  pro. 
gressive  process  in  the  maturing  of  the  fruit,  not  maturity  itself.  I  need 
hardly  observe  that  some  varieties  are  naturally  of  a  deeper  tint  than 
others,  and,  to  the  eye,  assume  all  the  appearance  of  perfected  fruit 
before  they  are  really  matured.  In  asserting  this  Mr.  Fish  will  be  borne 
out  by  the  obervations  of  many  others,  and  to  judge  such  fruit  by 
the  eye  alone  would,  in  many  cases,  be  giving  a  preference  to  appear- 
ance over  the  higher  essentials  of  maturity  and  flavour.  Now,  with 
regard  to  white  and  amber-coloured  Grapes,  Mr.  Fish,  in  speaking  of 
the  White  Frontignan  Grape,  says — "When  it  passes  into  a  shade  of 
amber  the  delicacy  of  the  bouquet  is  gone."  This  raises  the  question 
whether  colour  is  not  only  a  test  of  quality,  but,  whether  it  is  not 
also,  to  some  extent,  opposed  to  it.  Nothing,  however,  is  proved 
beyond  the  fact  that  Grapes  of  this  description,  with  a  rich  aromatic 
flavour,  after  reaching  their  full  maturity  begin  to  deteriorate,  and 
assume  a  different  appearance,  more  or  less  rapidly,  according  to 
surrounding  circumstances.  But,  laying  differences  in  point  of 
flavour  aside,  there  is  a  certain  and  unmistakeable  sign  of  maturity 
imprinted  upon  fruits,  so  clear  and  legible,  that  he  who  runs  may 
read,  although  in  our  uncertain  and  variable  climate  these  indica- 
tions may  assume  a  different  appearance  under  different  climatical  or 
local  conditions.  Fruits  ripened  in  the  sun  or  ripened  in  the  shade 
is  a  subject  that  has  been  overlooked  in  this  discussion. 

J.  Thomson. 


EXHIBITIONS  AND  THEIR  EESULTS. 
It  is  a  discouraging,  but  nevertheless  a  notorious  fact,  that  many 
employers  object  to  their  gardeners  taking  part  in  horticultural  com- 
petitions, on  the  ground  that  it  leads  them  to  devote  their  time  and 
energies  more  exclusively  to  the  production  of  special  plants  or  fruits 
than  to  the  general  care  of  the  gardens  under  their  charge  and  of  the 
various  subjects  that  they  may  contain.  Doubtless  there  may  have 
been  instances  where  this  has  been  the  case,  but  they  are  few  and  far 
between  at  the  present  day,  and  it  is  an  established  fact  that  the 
choicest  specimens  of  all  kinds  that  .are  to  be  found  on  the  tables  of 
the  exhibition  tents  come,  in  most  cases,  from  private  gardens,  where 
every  department  is  in  the  highest  order,  and  where  the  grounds 
generally  are  models  of  taste,  as  regards  both  their  keeping  and  the 
selection  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  adorn  them.  It  will  be 
admitted  that  an  ambition  to  excel  in  his  profession  is  .as  laudable  in 
the  case  of  gardeners  as  in  that  of  other  men,  and  it  will  be  also 
admitted  that  the  desire  to  have  their  skill  acknowledged  by  the 
public  and  the  judges  is  a  perfectly  natural  feeling.  Many  men, 
in  order  to  gain  this  object,  and  without  a  thought  of  the  monetary 
prize  that  may  possibly  fall  to  their  lot,  ovcr-tax  their  strength  and 
energies  in  their  care  and  devotion  to  the  subjects  committed  to  their 
charge,  and,  as  the  culture  must  necessarily  be  of  a  high  order  if  a 
prize  is  to  be  obtained,  I  think  that  such  men  deserve  to  be  enconraged 
by  their  employers,  not  only  with  means  to  carry  out  efficiently 
the  various  operations  connected  with  the  garden,  but  by  enabling 
them  to  visit  some  of  our  Metropolitan  and  other  great  horticul- 
tural gatherings,  which  take  place  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
In  the  end,  the  employers  would  be  the  gainers.  Any  observant 
person  who  happened  to  bo  present  at  the  recent  fruit  and  flower 
show  at  Edinburgh,  during  the  hours  of  admission  for  gardeners 
alone,  could  not  have  failed  to  notice  the  interest  evinced  by  every 
practical  man  present.  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that  every  man 
ont  of  the  thirtenn  or  fourteen  hundred  that  visited  the  show 
referred  to,  during  the  two  days  that  it  was  open,  went  back  to  hia 
home  with  a  determination  to  achieve  greater  results  than  hitherto. 
Many  a  young  man  that  I  observed  gazing  upon  the  fruit.laden 
tables  no  doubt  longed  for  an  opportunity  to  try  his  skill  against 
the  men  whose  names  were  associated  with  them.     From  this  point  of 


view,  therefore,  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  the 
great  national  horticultm-al  exhibitions  throughout  the  country.  Local 
flower  shows  are  well  in  their  place,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged ;  but 
there  men  can  only  measure  their  strength  with  their  neighbours. 
In  great  gatherings  like  that  held  in  Edinburgh,  we  have,  how- 
ever, not  only  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  productions  of  the 
best  practical  men  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  many  of  the 
most  rare  and  recent  importations  of  the  leading  nurserymen, 
many  of  whose  establishments  far  exceed  any  private  place  in 
extent  of  glass  and  the  number  and  rarity  of  their  plants.  In 
estimating  the  results  that  flow  from  great  national  horticultural 
shows,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  tables  and  flower  stands  seen  in 
the  exhibition  tents  and  halls  in  our  provincial  towns.  Here  the 
stimulus  given  to  horticulture  by  the  first  International  show,  held 
in  London  in  1866,  can  be  traced  in  many  productions  that  are  seen 
upon  show  tables  now.  Up  to  that  time,  many  a  provincial  gardener 
never  had  seen  a  pot  Rose  grown  to  perfection,  and  the  sight  of  the 
magnificent  collections  staged  on  that  occasion  sent  many  a  man 
home,  not  only  to  try  his  hand  at  Rose  culture  in  pots,  but  to  produce 
plants  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  he  had  seen.  In  several  other 
branches  of  our  profession  a  new  era  began  from  that  date,  and  judging 
from  this,  I  am  led  to  anticipate  still  greater  things  in  the  future. 
Greater  facility  in  travelling  has  done  much  to  advance  horti- 
culture all  over  the  world.  A  few  years  ago,  it  would  have  been 
practically  imj^ossible  to  have  brought  together  a  collection  of  rare 
plants  from  distant  places,  whilst  at  the  present  day  a  vast  network 
of  railways  renders  this  a  matter  of  the  greatest  ease.  There  is 
one  thing  that  might  advantageously  become  a  feature  in  our 
great  national  horticultural  exhibitions,  viz.,  a  public  gathering  of 
practical  gardeners,  when  they  could  have  the  pleasure  and  profit  of 
listening  to  short  addresses  from  some  of  the  most  esteemed  and 
practical  men  in  the  profession.  In  connection  with  the  first  great 
International  show  held  in  London  there  were  addresses  given  by  the 
leading  botanists  and  other  eminent  men ;  but,  in  many  cases,  the 
meetings  were  thinly  attended,  the  fact  being  that  some  of  the  sub- 
jects chosen  were  not  interesting  to  gardeners  in  general,  and  some 
of  the  addresses  were  given  by  foreigners  in  their  own  language. 
Many  would,  however,  be  glad  to  meet  face  to  face  men  of  whom  we 
read  and  hear  so  much  in  connection  with  horticulture  in  all  its 
practical  details.  There  is  no  class  of  working  men  more  isolated 
than  gardeners,  and,  were  it  not  for  our  horticultural  literature, 
intercommunication  would  be  impossible  to  any  great  extent,  so  that 
an  occasion  like  that  which  I  have  referred  to  might  be  embraced  as  a 
time  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  amongst  a  class  of  men  who  have  bat 
few  opportunities  of  meeting  together.  J.  T. 


Plant  Thefts. — On  the  6tlrinst.  I  exhibited,  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, a  basket  of  the  new  golden  Thujopsis  borealis,  taken  up  from  the 
open  ground.  The  basket  was  placed  in  the  council-room  early  in  the 
morning,  and  between  that  time  and  four- o'clock  p.m.  some  thief  cut 
and,  I  suppose,  carried  away  two  branches  of  my  plant.  Such  thefts 
are,  unfortunately,  not  unfrequent ;  can  we,  therefore,  do  nothing  to 
stop  them  ?  It  will  be  seen  by  an  advertisement  in  another  column 
that  I  have  offered  a  reward  to  anyone  who  can  give  me  such  infer, 
mation  as  will  bring  the  depredator  to  justice. — Charles  Noble, 
Box/shot. 


Souvenir  du  Congres  Pear. — This  fine  new  Pear  of  the  first  size  and  first 
quality  is  well  deservicgof  estcDBive  cultivation.  It  is  an  excellent  prower 
upon  the  Quince,  and  a  preat  bearer.  Some  of  the  fniits  resemble  the  William. 
It  was  raised  at  Rouen  by  M.  Boisduval,  in  1856.  Young  trees  bear  abundantly 
when  only  two  years  old. — J.  Scott,  Zlerriott  NtLvserieSy  Creirkerne. 

Clearing  Walks  of  Moss.— To  the  question  sometimes  asked,  "  How  can 
Moss,  <S:c.,  be  destroyed  on  gravel  walks,"  at  little  cost  and  less  risk  than  by 
using  salt  in  any  form,  I  answer  keep  them  smooth  by  occasional  rolling,  and 
on  a  sharp  frosty  morning  give  them  a  good  scrubbing  with  a  half-worn-out 
birch  broom,  afterwards  sweeping  ofi;  the  loosened  rubbish  with  a  better  broom. 
— W.  B. 

Carnation  Conntess  of  Manvers.— This  fine  seedling  Carnation  was  raised 
at  Thoresby,  by  Mr.  Henderson.  The  colour  of  the  flower,  for  some  time 
after  it  expands,  is  a  rich  cerise  ;  but,  as  it  Ijecomes  older,  the  hue  brightens 
into  a  clear  magenta.  Apart  from  its  beautiful  shade,  it  is  a  first-rate  winter- 
blooming  variety,  its  blossoms  being  produced  in  abundance  from  September 
until  May.— J.  Muir. 

Span-roofed  v.  Lean-to  Houses  for  Grapes.— We  are  about  to  put  up  some 
lean-to  Vineries  here,  but  wc  are  told  that  span-roofed  houses  are  the  best 
for  Grapo-growing.  This  information  has  induced  us  to  ask  some  of  your 
readers  for  their  experience  and  advice  in  the  matter.  I  know  there  are  such 
houses  at  Garston,  Clovenfords,  and  at  Halliugbury  Place,  Essex.  I  can 
conceive  the  span-roof  being  preferable  where  there  ai'e  no  walls  for  lean.tos, 
but  here  wo  have  a  good  Ifj-fcct  wall. — A.  Macfablake,  Great  Tew,  Enstone, 
Oxm. 

Piping  at  Clovenfords.— In  the  otherwise  accurate  description  of  this 
place  at  p.  207,  there  is  an  error  in  the  length  of  piping  stated.  The  7,760  feet 
only  heats  four  Vineries;  the  additional  piping  in  the  Pineries,  pot-Tine 
houses,  and  other  Vineries  brings  the  amount  up  to  20,000  feet.— M. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :  changre  it  rather  ;  bnt 

The  a  rt  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare, 


LILY    GROWING. 

By  Dr.  WALLACE. 

If  j'ou  do  not  deem  me  too  presumptuous  in  following  the 
lead  of  Mr.  Wilson  (see  p.  277),  I  should  like  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  this  subject,  the  more  so  as  Mr.  Wilson  says  "  we 
have  still  many  things  to  learn  and,  perhaps,  some  to  unlearn." 
IMy  observations  have  reference  mainly  to  Lilies  grown  out  of 
doors  in  the  open  ground,  as  I  have  found,  as  a  matter  of  expe- 
rience, that  when  planted  in  pots  they  generally  go  wrong,  being 
starved  from  want  of  moisture  and  sufficient  room.  The  soil 
at  Colchester,  on  the  hills  on  which  the  town  stands,  is  light 
and  very  dry — a  well  in  my  garden,  40  feet  deep,  never  holds 
any  water.  In  the  valleys  the  soil  is  cool  and  loamy,  a  river 
meandering  round  one-half  of  the  town.  The  rainfall  average 
is  among  the  lowest  in  England.  Consequently,  in  dry 
summers,  such  as  in  that  of  1874,  in  which  no  rain  fell  at 
Colchester  for  sixteen  weeks,  we  lose  a  great  many  bulbs.  In 
1871 — a  very  rainy  season — our  bulbs,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
remarkably  well,  flowering  very  freely,  and  turning  up  in  the 
autumn  fine  large  roots,  the  stems  studded  with  numerous 
smaller  offsets.  This  season  again,  owing  to  the  copious  rains 
of  July,  our  Lilies  have  grown  well,  but  the  drought  that 
followed  in  August  and  September  did  mischief  to  the  varieties 
of  auratum  planted  in  light  dry  soils;  but  those  planted  in 
the  valleys  in  cool  loam,  especially  where  sheltered  by  Mijlberry 
trees,  and  favoured  by  the  heavy  dews  arising  from  the  low- 
lying  meadows,  have  flowered  remarkably  well,  and  the  bulbs 
have  turned  up  to  our  complete  satisfaction.  I  may  further 
add  that  we  have  not  the  great  natural  advantage,  which  Mr. 
Wilson  possesses,  of  an  abundant  supply  of  peat  close  at  hand  ; 
our  Lilies  are  in  this  respect  somewhat  at  a  disadvantage.  We 
grow  out  of  doors  nearly  all  the  kinds  in  cultivation,  both 
recently-imported  and  home-grown  bulbs,  and  having  watched 
their  behaviour  during  dry  and  wet,  hot  and  cold,  summers, 
my  observations  may  perhaps  be  thought  worthy  of  record.  I 
may  further  add  that  in  our  light  soil  on  the  hills  of  Colchester 
we  have  no  fear  of  spring  frosts  hurting  L.  longiflorum, 
auratum,  or  speciosum,theair  being  too  dry;  but  in  the  valleys  it 
is  another  matter  altogether.  We  find  that  on  our  light  soils  the 
following  kinds  do  remarkably  well : — All  the  umbellatum,  cro- 
ceum,  and  Thunberaianum  families,  L.  candidura,  longiflorum 
and  its  varieties,  chalcedonioum,  excelsum,  and  the  speciosum 
section  ;  also  tigrinum  sinense.  In  heavy  loamy  soil,  L.  aura- 
tum, Szovitzianum,  Humboldtii,  the  Tiger  family,  most  of  the 
Martagou  group  ;  while  in  an  intermediate  soil  of  leaf  mould, 
loam,  and  sand,  we  plant  Buschianum,philadelphicum,pulchel- 
lum,  Brownii,  giganteum,tenuifolium,  Kriimeri,  &c.  The  North 
American  forms  seem  to  require  more  peat  and  more  moisture 
than  the  other  groups.  The  more  I  see  of  this  beautiful  tribe 
the  more  I  am  convinced  that  Lilies  require,  so  far  as  their 
roots  are  concerned,  a  cool  bottom,  abundant  moisture,  and, 
for  most  kinds,  a  free  drainage;  for  instance,  the  slope  of  a 
hill  facing  south-east  or  south-west,  with  water  from  above 
percolating  through  the  sub- soil,  so  as  always  to  afford  a  supply, 
yet  without  stagnation,  would  be  an  admirable  site.  The 
foi'mation  of  the  tall,  erect  Lily  stem,  having  its  flower-buds 
concealed  at  the  top,  suggests  the  idea  that  it  is  naturally 
destined  to  find  its  way  upwards  among  low-growing 
herbage  and  shrubs  into  the  full  light  of  day,  to  mature  in 
sunshine  its  flowers  and  seed-pods.  Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the 
account  given  us  by  our  Indian  correspondent  of  the  beautiful 
and  stately  L.  Wallichianum,  whose  noble,  large  white  flowers 
may  be  noticed  miles  away  from  the  opposite  bank  of  a  deep 
Himalayan  valley,  growing  some  10  or  12  feet  in  height,  yet 
only  just  peering  out  above  the  surrounding  brushwood  and 
jungle.  And  here  Iwould  ask — Has  any  satisfactory  explanation 
been  given  of  the  disease,  which  in  Europe  decimates  the 
auratum  section,  affecting, but  in  a  minor  degree, other  kinds? 
It  may  be  recognised  early  by  the  curled,  bent-over  condition  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  and  a  discoloured,  black  or  brown 


foliage.  Presently,  after  bright  sunshine,  the  leaves  shrivel 
and  drop  off,  the  stem  withers,  the  flowers  become  abortive, 
the  bulbs,  when  taken  up,  are  found  to  be  in  a  discoloured, 
decaying  state,  the  upper  set  of  roots  are  imperfectly  developed 
and  unhealthy,  the  lower  roots  scanty,  brown  and  discoloured, 
perhaps  dead.  This  disease  I  have  seen  attacking  not  merely 
imported  or  newly -planted  bulbs,  but  also  those  that  have  been 
for  several  years  unmoved.  I  have  lost  thousands  of  auratum 
from  this  cause,  and  other  bulbs  such  as  Kriimeri  and  umbel- 
latum, and,  in  a  less  degree,  Thunbergianum  and  speciosum 
forms.  While  I  venture  to  give  my  own  opinion  on  the  subject, 
I  beg  others  also  who  have  come  to  any  conclusion  on  the 
subject,  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  Bulbs  like 
those  of  auratum  have  two  sets  of  roots— one  set  emitted  from 
the  base  of  the  root,  the  functions  of  which  are  to  nourish  the 
bulb  ;  the  other  from  the  base  of  the  stem,  to  supply  the  leaves 
and  flowers.  If  anyone  will  examine  a  growing  plant  of  L. 
auratum,  about  6  inches  high,  he  will  find  at  the  junction  of  the 
stem  with  the  bulb  a  double  ring  of  stout  white  roots  whose  func- 
tion evidently,  from  their  appearance,  must  be  an  important 
one.  Now  if  from  any  cause,  such  as  being  too  near  the  surface, 
these  roots  get  dried  up,  scorched,  or  otherwise  injured,  it 
is  clear  that  either  the 'stem  and  leaves  will  be  deprived  of 
nourishment,  or  that  they  must  obtain  it  from  the  bulb ;  in 
the  former  case  I  believe  that  the  disease  which  I  have  described 
makes  its  appearance  ;  in  the  latter  the  bulbs  get  smaller  and 
deteriorate— a  very  common  cause  of  complaint,  I  find,  with 
people  who  cultivate  Lilies  in  small  pots,  or  who  do  not  allow 
a  sufficient  supply  of  water.  I  attribute,  therefore,  this  so- 
called  disease  to  a  want  of  moisture,  experienced  by  the  upper 
set  of  roots  ;  it  may  be  said  that  the  lower  roots  may  be  sup- 
plied with  moisture  though  the  upper  ones  are  not— granted  ; 
and,  in  that  case,  the  lower  roots  will  be  more  healthy,  and 
help  to  keep  the  bulb  alive  under  the  double  burden  laid  upon 
it.  I  have  never  found  in  any  Lilies  thus  affected  that  the 
roots  were  healthy.  I  noticed  also,  during  the  rainy  weather 
of  last  July,  that  the  auratum  grew  well,  and  looked  healthy 
and  vigorous,  but  that  some  of  them  had  the  curled  appearance 
of  the  stem  above  described.  Soon  after  the  dry  weather  set 
in  the  foliage  turned  brown  and  discoloured,  and  subsequently 
I  read  an  excellent  article  in  your  journal,  which  pointed  out 
that  in  reality  the  late  heavy  continuous  rain  had  done  much 
harm  to  plants,  by  encouraging  surface  roots  at  the  expense  of 
the  deeper  ones,  and  that,  their  roots  now  being  scorched 
by  the  sun,  with  no  adequate  development  of  deep-seated 
roots,  the  foliage  would  flag  and  be  moie  or  less  injured.  If 
the  rainfall  had  been  less  continuous,  or  come  earlier  in  the 
season,  the  roots  would  have  gone  deeper  for  moisture.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  my  auratum  bulbs  suffered  in  this  way ; 
their  roots,  being  too  superficial,  were  insufficiently  protected 
in  our  light  soill'rom  the  scorching  influence  of  the  sun's  rays. 
But,  before  drawing  any  conclusions,  I  will  offer  a  few 
more  observations.  I  have  noticed,  more  especially  in  the 
Martagou  section  and  among  the  North  American  forms,  but 
in  a  less  degree  in  many  other  Lilies,  that  fresh  roots  are 
formed  very  soon  after  the  flowering ;  there  is  a  brief  period 
of  rest  coincident  with  the  drying  up  of  the  foliage  and  per- 
fecting of  the  seed;  and  the  growth  re-commences  with  the 
autumnal  rains.  If  you  now  take  up  a  puberulum  or  superbum 
you  find  fresh  healthy  roots  emitted,  and  actively  at  work,  if 
one  may  judge  from  their  enlarged  bulbous  extremities 
thickly  fringed  with  white  myceloid  processes;  further,  if 
you  dry  a  few  roots,  and  then  again  expose  them  to  moisture, 
you  will  soon  find  young  roots  emitted.  Now,  what  does  this 
point  out?  The  bulb  is  not  at  rest,  as  we  might  sup- 
pose, but,  in  autumn  and  winter,  growth  is  going  on,  and 
preparation  is  being  actively  made  for  next  year's  flowering. 
I  draw  from  this  fact  a  conclusion  of  some  importance  to  Lily 
cultivators,  viz.,  that  Lilies,  to  ensure  good  growth,  should 
be  planted  out  in  their  places  as  soon  after  flowering 
as  possible,  so  that  none  of  the  young  roots  may  be  dis- 
turbed, and  fair  time  may  be  given  them  to  prepare  for  next 
year,  and  I  will  add  another  observation  bearing  on  this  point. 
The  winter  of  1873-4  was  a  very  dry  one.  I  had  several 
beds  of  speciosum  and  longiflorum  planted  early  in  the  autumn. 
I  was  much  disappointed  to  find  that,  nevertheless,  ^their 
growth  the  following  summer  was   insignificant,  and  their 
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flowers  were  very  poor.  Now,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  the  summer  of 
1874  was  a  very  dry  one  ;  but  I  observed,  iu  the  spring,  that 
these  beds  were  coming  up  very  weak,  and  I  was  led  to 
attribute  the  reason  of  this,  after  much  consideration,  to  their 
being  depi'ived  of  the  requisite  amount  of  moisture  during 
the  winter  mouths.  I  ask  for  further  information  on  this 
point  from  other  Lily  growers.  Iu  purchasing  Lilies  I  should 
like  to  give  my  orders  very  early  in  the  season,  and  I  should 
request  that  none  of  the  roots  be  cut  off  the  bulbs,  but  that 
they  should  be  sent  to  me  freshly  taken  up  and  packed  in 
some  moist  material.  Indeed,  some  of  the  Dutch  growers 
recognise  this ;  for,  though  they  expose  their  roots  intended 
for  sale  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air,  to  dry  the  bulbs  and 
give  them  a  colour  (according  to  the  custom  of  the  trade),  yet 
they  require  that  the  bulbs  they  purchase  shall  be  supplied 
to  them  quite  fresh  and  with  the  roots  uncut.  Of  course  with 
imported  bulbs  this  cannot  be  ;  but  it  is  manifest  that  a  bulb 
planted  (say  in  October),  rooting,  and  drawing  its  supplies  of 
nourishment,  must  be  iu  a  far  better  condition  to  support 
active  growth  in  early  spring,  and  develop  a  fine  head  of 
flowers,  than  one  planted  in  January  or  February,  kept  dry 
all  the  winter,  having  hardly  time  given  to  it  to  emit  a  few 
roots  before  the  stem  shoots  up  and  development  progresses 
at  a  rapid  rate.  All  Lilies  ought  to  be  in  their  places,  where 
they  are  to  remain,  by  the  end  of  October.  A  third  point  I 
wish  also  to  mention,  which  I  Lave  not  solved  to  my  satisfaction, 
and  oo  which  I  shall  be  glad  of  further  infomation  from  other 
cultivators.  Do  Lily  bulbs  make  fresh  growth  every  year,  the 
old  growth  decaying  more  or  less,  as  does  the  Crocus  ?  I 
submit  this  question  for  future  decision,  merely  advancing 
a  few  observations  bearing  upon  it.  1.  When  the  stem 
shoots  up  from  the  centre  of  a  bulb,  it  opens  up  and  widely 
separates  the  old  scales  and  much  enlarges  the  size  of  the 
bulb.  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  bulbs,  under  such 
circumstances,  of  the  size  of  a  medium  Orange  when  in  flower, 
though  when  planted  they  were  only  as  large  as  a  five-shilling 
piece'.  2.  Fresh  growth,  recognised  by  its  white,  fresh,  firm 
appearance  (light  not  yet  having  coloured  it),  takes  place 
inside  the  bulb,  pushing  out  the  old  discoloured  scales.  In 
kinds  such  as  longiflorum,  speciosum,  auratum,  and  Martagon, 
where  the  colour  of  the  scales  is  well  marked,  I  have  seen 
many  bulbs,  freshly  dug  up,  entirely  composed  of  new  growth, 
a  few  only  of  the  old  scales  remaining.  3.  When  Lilies 
degenerate,  as  they  often  do  in  pot  culture,  they  get  smaller 
and  smaller  every  year ;  the  tints  of  their  flowers  also 
degenerate.  Now,  in  this  case,  is  it  not  because  the  new  growth 
under  unfavourable  circumstances  becomes  smaller  and 
smaller  each  year,  till,  at  length,  it  ceases  altogether  and 
the  bulb  dies  ?  The  same  thing  also  happens  to  many  bulbs 
grown  out  of  doors  in  unfavourable  conditions ;  they  get 
weaker  and  weaker  every  year  till  they  die,  unless  removed 
to  a  more  suitable  spot.  I  should  much  like  to  watch  some 
Lily  bulbs  grown  in  a  glass  pot,  planted  against  the  side,  so 
that  all  the  processes  of  growth  might  be  watched.  4. 
Amongst  the  North  American  forms  with  rhizomatous  bulbs, 
such  as  superbum,  puberulum,  &c.,  fresh  growths  are  emitted 
every  year,  in  the  form  of  buds  or  stolons ;  from  these  the 
flower-stem  shoots  upwards  in  the  following  year,  so  that 
each  year  there  is  a  succession  of  new  growth.  From  these 
considerations,  it  follows  that  well  chosen  bulbs,  planted  early, 
must  be  in  the  most  favourable  condition  to  flower  freely  and 
make  good  growth  the  succeeding  year,  producing  a  fine 
display  of  highly-coloured  blooms.  Hence  the  following 
rules: — 1.  Plant  deeply — say  6  to  8  inches — so  that  the  roots 
may  easily  get  into  a  moist  sub-soil,  and  be  sheltered  from 
the  scorching,  drying  influence  of  the  sun's  rays.  2.  Plant 
early  in  the  autumn,  so  tbat  the  roots  may  be  at  work  all  the 
winter.  3.  Choose  fresh  undrieJ  bulbs,  with,  if  possible,  new 
white  central  growth,  whose  roots  have  not  been  cut  off  nor 
dried.  4.  Plant  in  a  cool  shitdy  border  not  exhausted  by  roots 
of  trees,  where  the  roots  may  always  obtain  moisture,  and 
yet  not  be  saturated ;  where  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 
shaded  from  the  sun's  rays,  and  yet  where  the  burls  and 
leaves  may  enjoy  sunshine  to  perfect  the  flowers  ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  a  sloping  bank,  with  water  pei-colating  its  sub- 
soil, with  a  south-eastern  or  south-western  aspect  in  our 
southern  counties,  and  with  a  more  southern  aspect  as  we  go 


further  north.  Carpet  the  soil  with  low-growing  foliage  or 
flowering  plants,  such  as  Rhododendrons;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
anything  better,  use  Mignonette  or  Chick  weed  rather  than  allow 
full  exposure  to  the  sun's  scorching  influence.  5.  During 
the  growing  season,  i.e.,  from  the  time  that  the  stem  pushes 
above  ground  up  to  the  time  when  the  flowers  begin  to 
open,  let  an  abundant  supply  of  moisture  be  provided.  In 
India,  they  have  their  rainy  season,  during  which  L.  Wallichi- 
anum  shoots  up  aloft ;  iu  Japan,  they  have  abundant  rains 
during  May  and  June  i or  six  to  eight  weeks  ;  this,  coinciding 
with  my  own  experience,  makes  me  confident  that,  drainage 
being  provided,  we  can  hardly  give  too  much  water  at  that 
season.  6.  Where  Lilies  are  grown  iu  pots  it  will  be  found 
advantageous  to  protect  the  upper  roots  by  placing  masses  of 
fibrous  peat  and  loam  on  the  surface  of  the  pot.  7.  If  pots 
are  used,  and  they  can  hardly  be  avoided  for  soaie  kinds  (and 
that  Lilies  can  be  well  grown  in  pots  the  practice  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son amply  proves),  then  large  pots  must  be  used  to  provide 
abundant  room  for  root  action — pots  with  straight  sides  and 
broad  bases  are,  for  the  same  reason,  better  than  those  with 
narrow  bases — and  abundant  moisture  must  be  provided  daily 
during  the  period  of  growth.  8.  The  Japanese  plant  their 
bulbs  sideways,  to  pi'event  the  wet  lodging  between  the  scales 
and  rotting  the  bulbs.  They  use  also  a  top-dressing  of  night 
soil  during  the  winter  months ;  but,  from  what  I  learn,  they 
do  not  produce  such  fine  blooms  as  we  do  iu  Europe.  Amongst 
the  localities  mentioned  for  different  bulbs  by  some  of  our 
correspondents  are  the  following: — Neilgherrense,  on  the 
slope  oE  the  Himalayan  valleys  ;  auratum,  in  the  woods  of  some 
parts  of  Japan ;  philadelphicum,  in  light,  dry  soils  ;  canadense, 
in  meadows;  superbum,  in  swampy  ground.  I  think  it  would 
be  very  desirable  if  we  could  thus  ascertain  the  exact  character 
of  the  habitat  of  each  Lily;  it  would  much  assist  cultivators 
to  achieve  success  in  flowering  new  and  rare  bulbs,  and  infor- 
mation of  this  kind,  if  supplied  to  Mr.  Elwes  for  his  forthcoming 
work  on  Lilies,  will  be  especially  valuable.  Can  anyone 
enlighten  me  as  to  the  cause  of  decay  of  Brownii  at  the  base  of 
the  bulb?  There  seems  a  weakness  about  this  sort,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  decay, even  in  large  strong  bulbs.  Is  the  character  of 
the  bu  lbs  of  the  true  L.  Catesbeei,  generally  known  ?  1  have  this 
year  obtained  some — the  scales  are  numerous,  whitish, and  claw- 
shaped,  with  the  apex  broken  off',  presenting  an  appearance  as 
if  each  scale  had  been  prolonged  into  a  leaf,  which  had  fallen  off' 
by  natural  decay.  In  addition  there  was  the  dried  flower-stems 
about  1  foot  long ;  the  character  was  quite  distinct  from  that  of 
any  other  bulb  that  I  have  seen.  In  conlusion,  I  trust  tbe  above 
remarks  may  be  welcome,  and  not  too  lengthy.  I  am  often 
applied  to  tor  information  about  Lily  culture,  and  I  always 
have  great  pleasure  iu  answering  such  applications ;  such 
correspondents  are  always  welcome,  for,  from  their  varied 
experience,  they  often  are  able  to  give  information  on  some 
doubtful  point  which  is  especially  valuable  to  me,  and  I  trust 
that  what  I  am  able  to  impart  is  similarly  acceptable. 
Colchester. 


Echeveria  rotundifolia. — This  lias  a  neat  dwarf  habit  of  growth,  and  is 
iuLermediale  between  E.  secunda  glauca  and  E.  metallica,  of  which  it  is  a 
seediing.  The  plant  is  flat  and  circular,  the  leaves  thick  and  rounded,  very 
evenly  set  and  pretty.  The  edges  of  the  leaves  are  much  tijited  with  colour, 
and  it  promises  to  make  an  effective  bedding  variety. — Alex.  Dean. 

Helianthus  lenticularis.— This  has  been,  for  some  time  past,  ver.y  attrac- 
tive at  Kew,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  striking  Sundower,  being  fully  15  or  16  feet  in 
height,  and  having  large,  cordate,  deep  green  leaves,  and  branched  panicles  of 
golden-rayed  black-disced  flowers,  each  -i  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  a  native  of 
Kansas,  where  it  is  said  to  be  very  common.  The  habit  is  similar  to  that  of  • 
the  common  Sunflower  (H.  aunuus),  but  tho  flowers  are  .borne  in  panicles. 
— B. 

Mesembryantheinuin  conspicnum  as  a  Bedding  Plant.— This  plant  is 
well  adapted  for  bedding  purposes,  more  especially  in  dry  or  hght  soils.  It  ia 
what  is  usually  termed  a  greenhouse  succulent,  but  here  we  find  it  very  nearly 
hardy,  and,  doubtless,  in  sheltered  positions,  it  would  pass  the  winter  un- 
scathed out  of  doors.  We  have  this  season  used  it  as  a  "  setting  "  for  various 
hardy  Sedums,  and  its  lovely  mauve-pink  blossoms,  which  are  borne  in  great 
profusion,  show  to  tlio  best  advantage  on  such  a  ground  as  Sedum  glauoum  and 
S.  corsicum.— W.  WiLDSuiTn. 

Aloneoa  incisifolia.— This  lovely  plant  deserves  to  be  cultivated  far  mora 
than  it  is.  1  consider  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection,  however  small. 
I  was  quite  struck  with  a  specimen  of  it  in  full  bloom  last  April  in  a  cottage 
window,  where  it  was  buaiing  some  hundreds  of  its  lovely  spikes  of  scarlet  flowers. 
With  a  little  management  it  will  flower  the  whole  year  round  in  a  greenhouse, 
and  it  is  so  easily  grown  that  old  plants  going  out  of  flower  only  require  cutting 
back  and  re-potting  to  induce  them  to  again  flower  freely  in  a  month  or  six 
weeks.    It  likes  a  good  rich  light  soil.— H.  C. 
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The  graceful  and  stately  Ferulas,  to   the   great   merits   of 

which  we  have  often  allnded,  are  now  again  pushing  their  plumes 
above  the  ground.  We  have,  we  fear,  done  them  some  injustice 
in  saying  they  go  to  rest  early  in  the  summer,  for  during  the 
present  month  we  noticed  the  old  leaves  yet  green  in  Mr.  Reynolds 
Hole's  garden  at  Caunton. 

•  The   beautiful   Crinum   Moorei   is   still    (October   20th)   in 

flower  at  Glasnevin  on  a  warm  border  in  front  of  the  glasshouses. 
It  is  a  large  rose-coloured  species,  remindicg  one  of  the  colour  of 
the  flowers  of  the  Belladonna  Lily,  but  having  tropical  amplitude  of 
leaf  and  great  vigour.  It  appears  to  be  quite  hardy,  and  is  a  very 
precious  gain  for  oar  gardens. 

Some  fine  masses  of  the  rare  and  curious  aquatic  Eriocaulon 

septangnlare  are  now  blooming  freely  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden. 
The  pots  in  which  they  are  gi'owing  are  placed  in  water  up  to  their 
rims ;  the  soil  used  is  peat  and  river-sand.  The  plant  grows  naturally 
in  peaty  lakes  and  pools  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  and  neighbouring  islands, 
and  also  in  some  parts  of  Ireland. 

•  BuPHTHALMUM  SALiciFOLiuM  IS  One  of  the  gayest  of  the  hardy 

plants  that  bloom  through  the  autumn.  We  have  so  many  yellosv 
flowers  of  the  Order  Compositas,  to  which  this  belongs,  that  there  is 
little  need  to  wish  for  more  of  them.  There  is,  however,  in  the 
slender  rays  and  star-like  flowers  of  this,  qualities  which  make 
it  worth  a  place  in  the  mixed  border  or  on  the  margin  of  shrub, 
beries. 

■» The  beautiful  Oxalis  Bowiei  is  still  in  flower  in  many  gardens, 

not  merely  showing  blooms  here  and  there,  but  with  tufts  that 
are  swarming  wiih  rose-coloured  blossoms  and  buds  as  they  run 
along  at  the  foot  of  the  hothouse  walls.  It  is  an  old  flower  which 
never  should  be  absent  from  the  smallest  garden  on  a  free  soil.  On 
the  London  clay  we  have  not  noticed  it  flower ;  bat  on  the  Thames 
sand  in  the  old  Chelsea  Garden  it  is  at  home. 

Mr.  Dowd  has  now  been  appointed  curator  of  the  College 

Gardens,  Dublin,  so  long  and  ably  managed  by  Mr.  John  Bain.  Mr. 
Dowd  is  well  fitted  for  this  important  appointment,  having  had  more 
than  forty  years'  experience  in  the  best  gardens  in  Ireland,  including 
the  once  famous  Terenure  and  Glasnevin.  He  is  also  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  native  plapts  of  Ireland,  and  was  the  first  to 
observe  various  plants  now  included  in  her  flora. 

— ■ —  Messks.  Veitch  have  sent  us  cut  specimens  of  Cornus  capi- 
tata,  a  pretty  white-berried  shrub,  growing  in  their  nursery,  con. 
cerning  which  they  write  as  follows  : — "We  think  it  is  a  plant  that 
should  be  better  known  and  more  cultivated  than  it  is,  especially  as 
it  does  BO  well  in  or  near  London.  We  received  the  seeds,  from 
which  our  plants  were  raised,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains."  It 
resembles  the  common  Dogwood  of  our  hedges  and  thickets,  except 
that  its  clusters  of  fruit  are  white  instead  of  black. 

The  fifth  volame  of  the  "  Dictionnaire  de  Pomologie,"  by  the 

late  M.  Andre  Leroy,  is  in  the  press,  and  is  as  ably  compiled  as  the 
previous  portions  of  the  work  have  been.  An  idea  of  the  thorough 
and  conscientious  manner  in  which  the  author  applied  himself  to 
his  work  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  one  single  variety  of 
Peach — the  Apricot  Peach  of  Nancy — is  credited  with  no  fewer  than 
twenty-nine  synonyms,  the  authorities  in  each  case  being  quoted, 
and  other  interesting  matter  connected  with  the  fruit  and  its  history 
being  supplied. 

At  the  congress  of  the  French  Pomological  Society,  held  in 

connection  with  the  recent  international  exhibition  of  fruit  at  Ghent, 
the  following  fruits  were  "  admitted  ;"  that  is,  considered  worthy  of 
cultivation  : — Apricots  :  Gros  Rouge  d'Ale.xandrie  and  Musque  de 
Provence.  Raspberry :  Surprise  d'Automne.  I'eaches  :  Belle  de 
Toulouse,  Belle  Imperiale,  Noblesse,  Precoce  Louise,  and  Salwey. 
Pears  :  Madame  Gregoire,  Marie  Benoist,  Professeur  Hortoles,  and 
Soeur  Gregoire.  Apples  :  Reinette  de  Burchard,  Reinette  des  Carmes, 
and  Transparent  de  Croncels.  Plums  :  Early  Favourite  and  Tardive 
Musque.  This  body  practises  the  equally  useful  function  of  naming 
sorts  not  worthy  of  general  cultivation,  and  on  this  occasion  a  great 
number  were  rejected. 

— —  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  decided 
to  hold  five  great  shows  besides  the  usual  fortnightly  meetings  in 
1876.  The  first  or  spring  show  will  be  held  on  the  15th  of  March,  the 
succeeding  shows  on  the  3rd  of  May,  the  7th  and  8th  of  June,  and 
the  lOrii  and  20th  of  July ;  the  great  fruit  show  being  fixed  for  the 
8th  of  November.  Aliberal  schedule  is  in  preparation,  and  will  shortly 
be  ready  for  circulation.  The  great  fruit  show,  of  this  year,  to 
be  held  on  the  10th  of  next  month,  will,  we  understand,  be  open  for 
two  days.  On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  the  exhibition  will  be 
lighted  by  gas,  when  the  public  Will  be  admitted  on  payment  of  Is. ; 


the  whole  amount  of  the  prizes  will  be  paid  in  full,  and  not  at  the 
rate  of  50  per  cent,  reduction,  as  was  announced  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year. 

DiCHOEiZANDKA  THYBSIFLOBA  is   the  most  striking  hothouse 

plant  of  the  season,  bearing,  as  it  does,  large  and  beautiful  heads  of 
fine  blue  flowers  and  buds,  and  lasting  in  flower  from  August  till 
nearly  Christmiis. 

Among  the  flowers  that  are,  on  account  of  their  beauty,  entitled 

to  a  place  in  the  October  garden  is  the  richly-hued  Salvia  dulcis.  It 
is  somewhat  hardier  than  the  better  known  S.  Grahami,  both  living 
out  of  doors  in  mild  districts  of  England  and  Ireland. 

Mk.  J.  Scorr,  of  Merriott,  sends  us  specimens  of  Brockworth 

Park  Pear,  and  also  of  Bonne  d'Ezee,  to  prove  Brockworth  Park 
to  be  the  same  as  the  older  variety.  The  Pears  sent  us  are  identical , 
the  variety  being  a  well  marked  one.  The  flavour  is  good  and 
delicate,  but  rather  watery. 

Theke  is  a  curious  stove  tree  in  flower  now  at   Glasnevin, 

Spathodea  kevis,  a  native  of  Guinea,  and  of  the  Bignonia  Order.  It 
has  flowers  somewhat  like  those  of  a  large  Gladiolus,  and  lilac, 
marbled  with  white,  in  colour,  the  whole  inner  surface  being  furrowed 
and  blistered.     The  leaves  are  large  and  pinnate. 

The  well-known  Dicksonia  antarctica,  the  commonest  of  our 

cultivated  tree. Ferns,  has  been  tried  out  of  doors  for  several  years 
in  the  gardens  at  Fota,  near  Cork,  and  has,  we  are  informed,  thriven 
well.  Two  specimens  of  it  are  planted  under  the  Bamboos  on  a 
small  island. 

The  most  brilliant  hardy  flowers  of  the  month  of  October 

are  the  Cardinal  flowers  (Lobelia  cardinalis  and  its  allies  and 
varieties).  Among  these.  Lobelia  ignea  is,  as  we  write  (October  19th), 
magnificent  in  the  College  Botanic  Gardens,  at  Dublin.  There,  and 
in  districts  where  the  plants  survive  through  the  winter,  they  form 
strong  tufts ;  in  the  marshy  woods  of  North  America,  however,  the 
Cardinal  flower  blooms  much  earlier  than  this.  It  is  curious  that 
these  fine  flowers  are  so  rarely  seen  about  London. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  the  other 

day,  it  was  reported  that  2,000  acres  of  laud,  which  had  been 
enclosed,  would  now  be  thrown  back  into  Epping  Forest,  making  its 
whole  extent  5,000  acres.  The  occupants  of  about  1,400  acres,  ou 
which  large  mansions  had  been  built,  would  not  be  called  upon  to 
clear  away  their  buildings,  as  they  had  paid  full  value  for  the  land, 
but  they  would  have  to  pay  quit  rents,  which  would  be  spent  in 
keeping  up  the  forest. 

The  Jalap  plant  (a  tropical  Bindweed  with  a  lovely  crimson 

flower)  still  shows  its  cups  as  it  grows  through  the  shrubs  on  the 
walls  of  the  College  Botanic  Gardens  at  Dublin.  It  has  scrambled 
aloug  these  walls  for  nearly  forty  j'ears,  and  forms  tubers  like  great 
purple  Potatoes.  The  medicinal  value  of  these,  as  compared  with 
American  tubers,  has  been  tested  and  found  to  be  equally  eflicacious. 
It  is  a  valuable  plant  for  the  wild  garden  where  the  soil  is  rich  and 
well-drained  and  the  climate  genial. 

Mk.  Simmonds,  in  his  "  Catalogue  of  Waste  Products,"  shows 

us  that  nothing  is  too  small  or  unimportant  to  rescue  from  destrnc- 
tlon.  As  an  illustration,  we  may  mention  the  fact  of  the  application 
as  fire-lighters  of  the  central  portion  of  the  ear  of  the  Indian  Corn 
after  the  seeds  have  been  taken  out ;  also  of  the  cones  of  the  Scotch 
Fir  (Pinus  sylvestris),  which  are  sold  in  France  under  the  name  of 
AUumettes  des  Landes.  These  are  novel  applications  of  what  would 
otherwise  be  pure  waste  substances ;  but  there  ai'e  others  which, 
though  waste  from  one  manufacture,  are  used  to  adulterate  others. 
Prom  Vegetable  Marrow,  Melon,  and  other  Curcurbitaceous  seeds, 
many  of  the  so-called  sugared  almonds  of  the  confectioners  are 
made.  In  China  the  seeds  of  the  Water.Melon  are  very  largely 
used  as  food. 

Eeyngium    pANDANiroLiuM   is   well   worth  the   attention   of 

all  lovers  of  hardy  noble-habited  plants  for  out-door  effects.  It 
now  bears  a  branched  inflorescence  from  10  to  12  feet  high, 
planted  in  a  border  opposite  the  Economic-house  at  Kew.  Its  habit 
is  that  of  a  long-leaved  Pine-apple,  the  leaves  being  4  to  5  feet  in 
length,  forming  dense  tufts.  The  flower-stem  is  as  thick  as  one's 
wrist  at  the  base,  and  is  now  covered  with  hundreds  of  little  oblong 
hedgehog-like  clusters  of  fruit.  Planted  in  sheltered  nooks  on  the 
lawn  or  in  shrubbery  borders,  this  plant  will  be  very  ornamental — 
indeed,  worthy  of  being  associated  with  the  finest  Yuccas — and  it  is 
valuable  as  belonging  to  a  noble  type  of  vegetation  rather  sparingly 
represented  in  our  outdoor  gardens.  In  the  same  border  two 
other  fine-leaved  species  of  Eryngium  are  also  in  flower,  viz.,  E. 
Serra  and  paniculatum,  which,  though  they  have  not  yet  been  proved 
to  withstand  our  winters,  will,  doubtless,  form  suitable  ornaments 
for  outdoor  decoration  of  gardens  in  the  milder  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 
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ALPINE  COLUMBINES. 
The  Columbines  are  frequently  of  greater  stature  than  most 
of  the  plants  strictly  termed  Alpine,  but  they  are,  never- 
theless, true  Alpines,  and  among  the  most  singularly  beautiful 
of  the  class.  When  single  plants  of  the  wild  form  of  the 
common  Columbine  are  met  with  in  the  open  copses  and  by  the 
mountain  streamlets  in  northern  England,  it  looks  a  queen 
among  the  other  flowers  of  the  region.  The  blue,  and  blue  and 
white  Alpine  kinds,  living  in  the  high  bushy  places  in  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and,  indeed,  of  all  European  and  north 
Asian  mountain  chains,  are  among  the  fairest  of  all  flowers. 
Climbing  the  sunny  hills  of  the  Sierras  in  California  one  meets 
with  a  large  scarlet  Columbine  (Aquilegia  eximia)  that  has  the 
vigour  of  a  Lily  and  the  grace  of  a  Fuchsia ;  and,  in  the 
mountains  above  Salt  Lake  City,  in  Utah,  and  on  many  others 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  one  meets  with  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Columbine  (A.  coerulea),  with  its  long  and  slender 
spurs  and  lovely  cool  tints  in  its  erect  flowers.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  family  that  has  a  wider  share  in  adorning  the  mountains  ; 
and  the  Columbines  are  to  the  smaller  Alpine  flowers  what  the 
Birches  are  to  the  hill  shrubs.  Some  of  the  species  are  much 
smaller  than  those  commonly  grown,  as,  for  example,  the 
Pyrenean  Columbine.  Although  our  cottage  gardens  are  alive 
with  Columbines  in  much  beauty  of  colour  in  early  summer, 
there  is  some  difBculty  experienced  in  cultivating  the  rarer 
Alpine  varieties.  Hence,  such  highly-valued  kinds  as  the  Altain 
Columbine  (A.  glandulosa),  the  Alpine  Columbine  (A.  alpina), 
are  too  rarely  seen  flowering  well  in  gardens,  and  frequently 
disappear  where  introduced.  They  require  carefully  planting  in 
free  sandy  or  gritty,  though  always  moist,  ground,  and  in  well- 
drained  ledges  in  the  rock-garden,  mainly  in  half  shady  posi- 
tions or  northern  exposures.  They  should  be  raised  from  seed 
as  often  as  this  is  possible.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Columbine 
is  not  by  any  means  so  difiioult  to  grow  as  the  Old  World 
Alpine  kinds,  thriving  as  it  does  in  free  sandy  loam  on  the 
level  ground.  So  does  the  great  Californian  and  the  Canadian 
kinds.  Most  Columbines,  however,  fail  to  form  enduring  tufts 
in  our  gardens,  and  where  this  is  the  case  they  must  be  raised 
from  seed  as  frequently  as  may  be.  The  white  form  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Columbine  is  a  lovely  variety  well  deserving 
a  place  among  the  taller  plants  on  the  rock-garden.  V. 


BEDDING   LOBELIAS. 


Me.  Gumbleton  deserves  the  greatest  praise  for  the  assiduity  with 
which  he  has  conducted  hie  trials  of  merit  of  the  bedding-out 
Lobelias,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  many  vexatious  disappoint- 
ments might  be  saved  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  various  strains 
when  planted  out  previously  to  circulation — in  fact,  it  is  only  by  such  a 
test  that  superior  varieties  can  be  distinguished  and  worthless  sorts 
expunged.  Why  should  not  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  who 
have  done  so  much  in  continued  trials  to  place  only  reliable  varieties 
of  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  aud  Pansies  before  the  public,  enlarge 
their  operations,  and  include  the  somewhat  extensive  and  complex 
class  of  Lobelias  'i  I  am  quite  certain  that  such  a  trial  is  abso. 
lutely  necessary,  that  is,  if  we  are  to  have  anything  like  reliable 
data  which  will  enable  us  to  distinguish  really  superior  varie- 
ties, suited  for  particular  purposes.  Dwarf  Lobelias  in  carpet 
designs  are  very  pretty,  and,  for  a  month  or  two,  wo  have 
in  the  pumila  grandiflora  class,  several  which  are  charmingly 
attractive,  yet  they  lack  that  continuity  of  bloom  which 
is  so  desirahle,  and  which,  combined  with  compactness  of  habit 
and  brilliancy  of  colour,  should  determine  their  merits.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  (inmbleton  as  superior  varieties, 
I  would  name  Crystal  Palace  corapacta  as  being  an  excellent  one. 
Its  colour  is  blue,  and  its  habit  of  growth  close  and  compact,  yet 
free.  I  have  also  seen  a  meritorious  strain,  which  at  once  attracted 
my  attention,  grown  by  Mr.  Rowe,  in  the  Barbourne  Nurseries, 
Worcester.  This  is  of  the  L.  speciosa  strain,  having  a  free  habit  of 
growth,  unrivalled  for  the  profusion  of  its  largo  brilliant  blao 
flowers,  and  thoroughly  effective  when  placed  in  the  second  front 
row  of  a  border.  From  its  free  habit  of  growth  it  is  suitable  for 
growing  in  hanging  baskets  or  vases.  I  quite  endorse  the  opinion 
that  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  Lobelia,  of  which  so  much  was 
expected,  is  a  worthless  sort.  It  is  the  most  miserable  apology  for 
a  Lobelia  I  have  ever  grown,  when  planted  out ;  at  the  same  time, 
it  gave  prouiiso  of  superiority  when  grown  in  pots. 

Geo.  Westland. 


STANDARD  HYBRID  SOLANUMS. 
Of  all  the  varieties  of  these  now  in  cultivation,  I  prefer  the 
Solanum  pseudo-capsicum,  because  of  its  neat  standard  mode  of 
growth,  and  I  think  this  form  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  eifeotive 
for  these  berried  plants.  During  the  winter  months,  when  flowers 
are  scarce,  it  is  possible  to  build  up  banks  of  foliage  of  diverse  hues, 
amongst  which  small  bush  plants  of  the  dwarf  Solannms,  however 
well  berried,  would  be  comparatively  lost,  while,  under  such  circum- 
stances standard  plants  would  be  useful,  owing  to  their  prominence 
above  the  mass  of  foliage  with  which  they  were  associated.  The 
pseudo-capsicum  strain  produces  bright  scarlet  fruit,  and  has  natu- 
rally a  standard  habit  of  growth,  which  may  be  improved  by  cutting 
away  the  lower  shoots  and  encouraging  a  clean  stem  and  a  neat  head. 
In  order  to  secure  good  plants  for  the  winter,  seed  should  be  sown  in 
heat  early  in  spring  ;  the  seedlings  should  be  potted  up  and  esta- 
blished in  large  60-sized  pots,  and  then  about  the  end  of  May  they 
should  be  turned  out  into  the  open  ground  in  fairly  good  soil.  Here 
they  will  grow  flowers  and  fruit,  and  will  be  ready  for  lifting  about 
the  beginning  of  October,  by  which  time  the  berries  should  be  getting 
well  coloured.  Where  heat  is  not  at  all  times  available  in  spring, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  the  seed  during  the 
summer  in  a  cool  house  or  frame ;  this  will  furnish  good  strong  plants 
to  stand  in  small  pots  through  the  winter  for  turning  out  next  spring. 
I  have  just  now  many  fine  plants  thus  treated,  which  have  heads 
bearing  from  120  to  150  berries  on  each,  all  colouring  brightly,  and, 
owing  to  their  having  been  carefully  lifted,  they  have  not  lost  a  leaf. 
Plants  plunged  in  pots  during  the  summer  always  have  a  starved 
look  even  if  well  watered.  They  do  much  better  if  fairly  turned 
out,  and  can  be  lifted  in  autumn  without  chock.  A.  D. 


Protecting  Yuccas. — In  reply  to  an  enquiry  in  a  late  number 
of  The  Garden,  I  may  state,  that  a  few  years  ago  a  goodly  plant  of 
Y.  gloriosa,  in  Merrion  Square,  showed,  in  October,  a  flower  stem, 
whose  bloom  could  not  be  expected  to  develop  before  winter  or  to 
survive  unscathed  till  returning  spring.  Hoping  for  a  mild  season, 
we  drew  up  the  surrounding  foliage  so  as  to  envelope  the  stem  to  its 
tip,  and  wound  round  it  a  woollen  string,  fastened  to  one  or  more 
stakes.  Both  winter  and  spring  were  mild  ;  and,  as  the  latter  opened 
cheerily,  the  flower-stalk  rose,  aud,  before  we  entered  upon  summer, 
one  of  the  flrst  specimens  of  this  noble  plant  which  ever  graced  a 
Dublin  garden  was  in  bloom.  This  autumn,  whilst  admiring  two 
robust  plants  of  variegated  Y.  aloifolia  in  Mr.  EUacombe's  garden,  at 
Bitten,  I  enquired  how  he  protects  them  in  winter,  and  it  appears 
that  the  only  protection  they  receive  is  a  board  or  pane  of  glass 
placed  above  them  to  prevent  water  lodging  in  the  heart,  of  which 
the  family  are  tenderly  sensitive. — JonN  Adair. 

Fruit  of  the  Vanilla  and  Monstera.— I  have  succeeded  in 
fruiting  both  the  Vanilla  planifolia  and  lutescens  or  aromatica,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  know  if  the  fruit  must  be  allowed  to  ripen  before  it 
is  gathered  ;  again,  how  shall  I  save  it,  by  drying  or  otherwise,  for 
domestic  purposes  ?  I  shall  also  feel  obliged  if  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents can  inform  me  how  the  fruit  of  Monstera  deliciosa  is  to  be 
eaten,  so  as  to  avoid  the  little  stinging  prickles  with  which  it  bristles, 
aud  which  render  so  very  disagreeable  what  is  otherwise  a  most 
delicious  fruit. — James  Garnieii,  Rosscmore  Castle,  Galway.  [As 
soon  as  the  Vanilla  pods  commence  to  ripen ,  a  piece  of  matting  should 
be  tied  at  the  extremity  of  the  pods,  to  prevent  them  from  opening, 
which  they  are  liable  to  do.  The  fruit  should  not  be  gathered  until  it 
becomes  chocolate  in  colour,  and  easily  leaves  the  vine  on  which  it  is 
growing.  It  should  be  dried  for  a  few  days,  and  then  placed  in 
bottles  tightly  corked.  I  have  some  pods  by  me  now,  of  excellent 
quality,  that  have  been  gathered  eleven  years.  With  regard  to  the 
Monstera,  the  prickles  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by  paring  off  the  heads 
of  the  pips,  or  by  rubbing  them  carefully  with  a  Huo  cloth. — Edward 
Bennett,  Raliley,  Herts.'] 

Striking  Caladiuni  Cuttings  in  Water.— Accident  often 
leads  to  discoveries  which,  though  simple  in  themselves,  may  lead  to 
important  results,  and  the  following,  reported  in  the  "  Kevue  Horti- 
cole,"  is  an  instance  of  this.  A  stem  of  the  Caladium  Chantini  was 
accidentally  broken  off  on  a  level  with  the  rhizome  of  the  plant,  and 
no  trace  of  roots  were  apparent  on  the  portion  thus  detached.  Not 
wishing  to  lose  it,  .and  thinking  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers,  the  stalk  was  inserted  in  a  vase  filled  with  water,  which  was 
then  placed  on  a  mantel-piece.  At  tho  end  of  a  week  it  was  noticed 
that  the  flowers  still  retained  a  perfectly  fresh  appearance,  and,  on 
examination,  it  was  found  that  roots  had  pushed  from  the  submerged 
part.  It  was  then  placed  in  a  cup,  and  deposited  in  a  propagating 
house,  where  it  soon  became  a  strong  healthy  growing  plant.  Acting 
upon  the  hint  thus  given  experiments  have  since  been  made  upon 
other  kinds  of  Caladiuni,  and  this  method  of  inducing  the  cuttings 
to  push  roots  has,  in  every  case,  succeeded  perfectly. 
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LEPTOSIPHON  KOSEUS. 
What  the  genus  Leptosiplion  is  among  other  annual  plants  the 
L.  roseus  may  be  said  to  be  to  the  other  species  of  the  same 
genus — a  pearl  among  pearls,  a  floral  gem  of  the  first  water. 
If  this  estimate  of  its  merit  should  be  challenged  it  will  hardly 
bo  by  those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  it  in  perfec- 
tion, but  rather  by  such  as  have  seen  only  the  imperfect  speci- 
mens resulting  from  the  too  common  practice  of  thick  sowing. 
To  produce  the  best  results  with  this  charming  annual,  it  must 
be  strongly  grown,  and  robust  specimens  can  only  be  obtained 
by  thin  sowing.  lu  light  dry  soils  early  autumn  sowing  is 
strongly  recommended.  It  is  not  enough  to  sow  the  seed  at 
any  period  of  autumn,  it  must  be — and  this  applies  to  most 
annuals  sown  at  this  season — committed  to  the  soil  sufficiently 
early  to  permit  the  young  plants  to  attain  some  size  before  the 
setting  in  of  winter ;  in  short,  a  good  framework  must  be  laid, 
which,  on  the  return  of  spring,  will  develop  into  an  effec- 
tive tuft,  covered  with  multitudes  of  elegant  rosy-carmine 
flowers,  both  reflecting  credit  upon,  and  delighting  the  heart 
of,  its  cultivator.  "When  the  sowing  of  the  seed  has  been 
deferred  till  a  late  period  of  the  summer,  it  is  better  to  sow  in 
boxes  or  pans,  in  a  frame  or  orchard-house,  and  plant  out 
seedlings  in  April  ;  or,  in  case  this  should  be  thought  to 
involve  too  much  trouble,  the  sowing  may  be  deferred 
till  early  spring.  A  fair  amount  of  success  may  be  looked  for, 
especially  in  good  soils,  in  which  spring  sowing  will  often  yield 
excellent  results ;  the  advantages  of  autumnal  sowing  are,  in 
fact,  best  seen  in  the  light  saudy  soils  with  which  the  writer 


Leptosiplion  roseus. 

has  the  misfortune  to  be  so  familiar,  and  which  suffer  so  much 
in  seasons  of  drought.  In  the  accompanying  engraving  the 
habit  and  profuseness  of  bloom  of  this  exquisite  little  annual 
are  well  represented,  and  it  needs  but  a  slight  effort  of  the 
imagination  to  guess  the  results  which  might  be  produced  by  the 
combination  of  similar  tufts  in  the  formation  of  beds  or 
borders.  All  the  species  of  this  genus,  or  rather  section  of 
the  genus  Gilia,  are  thoroughly  deserving  of  universal  cultiva- 
tion. The  very  pretty  L.  luteus  and  its  deeper-coloured  variety 
aureus,  are  scarcely  inferior  to  the  L.  roseus,  which  they 
closely  resemble  in  their  general  habit,  but  have  somewhat 
smaller  flowers.  The  hybrid  varieties  of  these,  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  are  no  less  inter- 
esting for  their  supposed  origin  than  for  the  singular  variety 
of  shades  occurring  among  them.  The  larger-flowered  species, 
L.  densiflorus  and  L.  androsaoeus  should  be  too  well  known  to 
need  either  description  or  eulogium.  The  former  is  distin- 
guished by  the  shortness  of  its  flower-tube,  the  length  of 
which  scarcely  exceeds  that  of  the  limb  of  the  corolla.  Both 
have  lilac-purple  flowers,  and  are  most  attractive  annuals, 
which  never  fail  to  delight  their  possessor.  Of  both  species 
there  are  good  white  varieties,  which  deserve  especial  recom- 
mendation, that  of  L.  densiflorus  being  particularly  desirable. 
Ipsv-ich.  W.  TnoiirsoN. 


Vitality  of  Pelargcninm  Seed.— The  "  Cultivateur  "  gives  an  instance  of 
the  f^ermiuatwn  of  Pelargonium  seeds  nine  years  after  tbej  were  gathered. 
In  18t;6,  M.  Sisley  obtained  seeds  by  cross-fertilisation  of  the  zonal  and 
jnquinana  varieties,  some  of  which  were  given  to  M.  Hardy,  who  sowed  a 
portion  in  1867  and  kept  the  rest  until  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  when 
they  also  were  sown,  considerable  care  being  taken  in  the  operation.  Notwith- 
standing the  interval  that  had  elapsed  between  gathering  and  sowing  the  seed, 
a  very  large  proportion  germinated,  and  the  plants  are  said  to  be  doing  well. 


MICHAELMAS  DAISIES,  OE  ASTERS. 
When  we  speak  of  Asters,  we  are  apt  to  associate  the  name 
with  the  annual  kinds  popularly  known  as  China  Asters, 
and  are  thus  led  to  overlook  the  rightful  owners  of  the  name 
— those  old-fashioned  flowers,  literally  stars  of  the  earth, 
which  shine  out  all  the  brighter,  owing  to  the  comparatively 
flowerless  time  of  the  year  during  which  they  are  in  perfec- 
tion. Just  at  this  season,  when  our  gardens  are  nearly  devoid 
of  bright  colour,  and  when  hardy  flowers,  of  nearly  all  kinds, 
are  at  their  lowest  ebb,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  when  well  planted,  keep  up  an  attractive 


A.  Tradescanti. 

floral  display  during  the  last  few  sunny  days  of  autumn. 
They  are  not  quite  so  showy  as  Chrysanthemums  at  a  distance, 
but,  when  closely  examined,  they  are  more  beaiitiful,  their 
slender-rayed  flowers  possessing  all  the  soft  and  delicate  tints 
between  white-rose  and  purple,  while  the  bright  yellow  disc 
bestows  upon  them  an  additional  charm.  Nearly  all  the 
species,  of  which  there  are  at  least  two  or  three  hundred  iu 
books,  are  natives  of  North  America,  and  are  perfectly  hardy 
in  this  country,  luxuriating  in  any  soil  or  climate,  and,  when 
once  planted,  requiring  little  attention.  As  to  specific  dis- 
tinctions, the  less  said  about  these  the  better ;  but  that  does 
not  detract  from  their  homely  beauty  and  general  useful- 
ness, for  they  seem  just  as  fresh  and  vigorous  in  the  little 
forecourts  and  back  gardens  of  Bermondsey  and  Stratford 
as  in  the  herbaceous  borders  at  Chiswick  or  Kew. 
They  are  just  the  plants,  too,  that  everyone  can  grow,  being' 


^\  t 


A.  formosissimus, 

even  hardier  and  easier  to  cultivate  than  a  Sweet  William  or 
Thrift ;  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  cut  a  strong  tuft  to  pieces 
with  a  spade  and  plant  the  divisions  wherever  they  arc  to 
flower.  Some  of  the  kinds  produce  long  spray-like  panicles, 
which  are  extremely  graceful  in  a  cut  state  arranged  along 
with  sprigs  of  other  late  flowers,  such  as  Fuchsia  Riccartoni, 
double  or  single  Marigolds,  Othonna  cheirifolia,  flower  spikes 
of  Anderson's  Veronica,  the  silvery  striped  foliage  ot'  the 
variegated  Arundo,  and  double  or  single-flowered  Dahlias, 
bright-tinted  Chrysanthemums,  and  a  few  pieces  of  the  large 
white  flowering  Pyrethrumserotimum, which  should  be  grown  in 
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every  collection  of  North  American  Asters,  as  its  pretty,  yellow- 
eyed  flowers  show  to  great  advantage  beside  the  bluish- 
purple  and  rosy-crimson  large-flowered  Asters,  such  as  A. 
Nova3  Anglia3,  purpureus,  and  roseus,  which,  together  with  A. 
cassiarabicus,  may  be  taken  as  three  of  the  very  best  of  the 
late-blooming  kinds.  There  are  few  late-floweriug  hardy 
plants  which  would  better  repay  a  little  extra  trouble  aud  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  hybridiser  than  these.  One  of  the  best  of 
all  the  species  now  flowering  is  the  white  and  lilac-flowered  A. 
versicolor,  a  charming  little  plant,  little  over  a  foot  in  height, 
and  yet  as  showy  in  its  way  as  the  large  growing  kinds,  some 
of  which  attain  a  height  from  6  to  8  feet  in  deep  rich  soils.  To 
obtain  ripe  reed  from  the  very  late  kinds,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  pot  them,  and  to  remove  them  to  a  dry  sunny  greenhouse, 
and,  as  a  compact-habited  seed-bearing  parent,  A.  versicolor 
would  iindoubtedly  be  the  best  dwarf  kind ;  this  might  bo 
crossed  reciprocally  with  A.  Novas  Anglias,  pulchellus, 
roseus,  or  A.  turbinellus,  and  the  result,  if  we  mistake  not, 
would  be  a  race  of  hybrids  far  better  and  more  ornamental  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  species  or  forms  now  grown.  Indeed,  it  is 
cjuestionable  whether  this  plant  would  not  rival  the  Chrysan- 
themum in  a  few  years  as  a  pot-plant  for  winter-flowering,  if 
cross-breeding  was  intelligently  carried  out.  Even  seeds, 
collected  from  the  best  forms,  might  produce  many  improved 
varieties,  for  these  flowers  are  much  visited  during  sunny 
weather  by  bees,  flies,  and  other  insects,  and  doubtless  cross 
fecundation  is,  through  their  agency,  accidentally  effected. 
At  any  rate,  here  there  is  an  open  field  in  which  some 
intelligent  cross-breeder  might  try  experiments  with  advan- 
tage. Aster  spurius  (tall)  and  A.  hyssopifolius  (dwarf) 
are  two  good  kinds  now  in  flower  in  the  College  Gardens 
at  Dublin.  There,  also,  is  in  cultivation  the  original  Michael- 
mas Daisy  (A.  Tradescanti),  a  variety  less  attractive  than 
many  more  recently  introduced  species.  A.  grandiflo'rus,  as 
yet,  has  not  a  sign  of  a  bud  on  it  in  the  Dublin  gardens.  It  is 
good  against  a  wall,  very  late,  and  would  be  good  as  a  late  pot 
plant.  The  following  notes  have  all  been  made  from  plants 
now  ill  (lower  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kow,  and  Eoyal 
Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick : 

A.  NovDe  Belgii. — This  is  an  old  Linnean  species,  a  native  of 
the  United  Slates,  aud  onewbioh  grows  to  a  height  of  from  5  to  6  feet. 
The  cicspitof  e  atema  are  clothed  with  smooth  lance-shaped  leaves,  and 
tlie  flowers  are  borne  in  dense  terminal  panicles,  each  flower  being 
an  inch  in  diameter.  In  colour  they  are  pale  lilac,  with  a  brownish, 
yellow  eye.     The  plant  is  very  robust,  and  a  free  bloomer. 

A.  Novse  Anglias  var.  pulcliellus.— This  is  the  best  of  all  the 
late-blooming  bluish. purple  kinds.  It  forms  strong  tufts  from  4  to 
5  feet  in  height.  The  panicles  consist  of  deep  blue,  orange-eyed 
flowers,  which  form  a  dense  floriferous  head ;  and  the  lance-shaped 
foliage  is  profuse,  and  of  a  bright  green  colour.  This  is  a  noble 
plant  for  a  warm  Bunny  herbaceous  border,  and  for  the  supply  of  cut 
flowers. 

A.  Novso  Angliee  var.  roseus.— This  is  similar  in  habit  to  the 
last-named,  but  the  panicles  of  flowers  are  taller  and  more  lax,  while 
the  flowers  themselves  are  of  a  deep  bright  rose,  and  the  eye  is 
orim-on,  blown,  or  red,  not  yellow  as  in  the  last.  The  flowers  of  this 
plant  are  well  adapted  for  cutting,  being  of  a  bright  colour,  of  large 
fI'/c,  lilio  the  last,  and  borne  on  long  slender  lateral  aud  terminal 
branches. 

A.  laxus. — A  vigorous.growing  fresh-looking  plant,  which  attains 
a  height  of  from  4  to  5  feet  in  good  soils,  the  flowers  being  fully  an 
inch  across,  and  of  a  pale  lilac  colour,  with  a  yellow  oye.  It  is 
distinct,  and  well  worth  a  place  at  the  back  of  a  sunny  border. 

A.  puniceus. — This  is  a  free-growing  plant,  which  attains  aheight 
of  from  5  to  7  feet  in  good  soils,  its  stems  being  clothed  with  fresh 
green  lance-shaped  foliage,  the  bracts  on  the  flower-stem  being  of  a 
light  pea-green  tint  that  sets  ofO  the  elegant,  slender,  white-rayed 
flowers  to  the  best  advantage.  The  disc  of  the  flowers  is  yellow. 
The  flowers  and  young  leaves  of  this  plant  are  so  fresh,  and  it  blooms 
BO  late  in  Octolier  that  it  is  a  very  desirable  plant. 

A.  dumosus. — Another  old  and  very  distinct  Linnean  species, 
growing  about  2  feet  in  height;  its  stems  are  branched  nearly  at 
right  angles  from  the  base,  and  bear  at  their  tips  clusters  of  small 
white.rayed,  purple-disced  flowers.  The  ray  florets  of  this  species 
being  reflexed,  the  flowers  look  smaller  than  they  actually  are.  This 
plant  is  now  literally  covered  with  flowers,  and  although  not  so  showy 
as  the  larger  kinds  it  deserves  a  place  in  the  collection. 


A.  trinervis. — This  is  a  distinofc-habited  plant  about  3  feet  in 
height,  the  slender  erect  stems  being  clothed  with  elliptical,  coarsely- 
serrated  leaves  from  3  to  4  inches  in  length.  The  flowers  are  indivi- 
dually about  an  inch  across,  the  ray  florets  being  of  a  pale  lilac 
colour,  while  the  disc  is  bright  yellow. 

A.  turbinellus. —  This  is  a  showy  species,  and  a  most  valu. 
able  plant,  which  is  now  in  full  beauty.  It  attains  a  height  of  2  or 
3  feet.  The  stems  being  much  branched  towards  the  apex,  and  the 
large  lilac-rayed  yellow-eyed  flowers  being  borne  on  long  and  very 
slender  pedicels,  give  to  the  plant  an  e.i:tremely  elegant  appearance. 
It  forms  a  head  fully  3  feet  across,  the  individual  flowers  being  1^ 
inches  in  diameter. 

A.  Cliapmani. — This  is  a  tall-growing  and  free-blooming  plant, 
often  5  or  6  feet  in  height,  the  stems  being  clothed  below  with  lance, 
shaped  serrate  leaves,  3  to  5  inches  in  length.  The  panicles  are  lax 
and  much  branched,  the  individual  flowers  being  nearly  an  inch 
across,  and  of  a  clear  hluish.hlao  colour,  with  a  yellow  eye,  which 
turns  purple  when  the  disc  florets  open. 

A.  ericoides. — This  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  all  the  species, 
resembling  A.  dumosus  in  habit,  but  having  much  smaller,  narrower, 
Linum.like  foliage.  The  flowers  are  barely  half-an-inch  in  width,  and 
are  clear  white  in  colour,  with  a  yellow  eye.  The  plant  is  dense  in  habit, 
attaining  a  height  of  from  2  to  3  feet,  aud  is  very  floriferous.  It  forms 
a  good  companion  for  the  white  and  purple-flowered  A.  dumosns, 
which  it  equals  in  habit,  but  is  much  brighter,  and  at  a  little  distance 
looks  like  a  bush  of  Chamomile  or  Matricaria. 

A.  amelloides. — This  species,  the  height  of  which  is  from  12  ti 
18  inches,  has  undulated  oblong  obtuse  leaves,  the  flowers  being  blue, 


A.  amelloides. 

with  a  bright  yellow  disc.  It  is  useful  both  on  borders  and  rock, 
work.     The  plants  should  not  be  closer  than  18  iuches  apart. 

A.  multiflorus. — An  Aitonian  species,  similar  in  general  habit 
to  ericoides,  but  4  or  5  feet  in  height ;  and  the  narrow  folia.ge  is  more 
densely  arranged  on  the  panicles,  and  of  a  deeper  green  colour.  The 
flowers  of  the  plant  ai-e,  like  those  of  ericoides,  small,  having  pure 
white-rayed  florets  and  a  yellow  disc,  bnt  they  are  not  so  showy  as 
those  of  the  last.  When  its  white  flowers  are  just  expanding,  the 
slender.leaved  lateral  branches  remind  one  of  those  of  Fabiana 
imbricata. 

A.  Tradescanti.— An  old  Linnean  species,  attaining  a  yard  in 
height,  and  resembling  A.  dumosus  in  general  habit  of  growth,  the 
flowers  being  borne  in  closely.branched  panicles.  The  ray  florets 
are  white,  and  the  eye  is  clear  yellow.  It  is  a  free  bloomer,  but 
not  particularly  showy. 

A.  sikklmensis. — This  is  a  Hookeriau  species  from  the  Hima. 
layas,  and  is  quite  distinct  in  habit;  indeed,  its  flexuose,  dark  brown 
stems,  lance-shaped  rugoso  foliage,  and  panicles  of  pale  bluish. lilac, 
yellow. eyed  flowers,  remind  one  of  (Jeanothus  azureus.  The  indi. 
vidual  flowers  measure  fiooi  half  to  three-quarters  of  au  inch  across, 
and  are  borne   n  lax  terminal  clusters. 

A.  oblongifolius. — A  close-habited  North  American  species, 
from  3  to  4  feet  in  height,  forming  a  dense  mass  of  bright  green 
foliage  studded  with  innumerable  bluish-lilac  flowers,  each  being 
about  half-an-inch  in  diameter.  It  is  similar  to  the  white-flowered 
A.  multiflorus  in  habit,  and  forms  a  good  blue-flowered  companion  to 
that  plant. 

A.  versicolor. — This  is  a  little  gem,  rarely  exceeding  a  foot  in 
height,  its  numerous  procumbent  stems  being  surmounted  by  a 
dense  cluster  of  white-rayed  yellow-eyed  flowers,  each  nearly  an 
inch  in  diameter.     The  older  flowers  change  to  a  bright  rcsy-pm-ple, 
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with  a  dark  brown  disc,  and  this  variation  of  colour  adds  a  charm  to 
the  little  plant  not  possessed  by  its  larger  allies.  The  stems  are 
clothed  with  bright  green,  lance-shaped  leaves,  and,  in  general 
appearance,  the  plant  reminds  one  of  a  low. growing  herbaceous 
Phlox.  A  bed  of  this  plant  would  be  quite  a  feature  in  any  flower 
garden  during  October,  and  it  is  well  worth  a  trial  for  this  purpose. 

A.  pendulus. — A  tall-growing,  much-branched  Aitonian  species, 
from  the  United  States,  growing  l  or  5  feet  iu  height.  Its  purplish- 
brown  stems  are  clothed  with  fresh  green  lance-shaped  leaves,  whilst 
the  slender-branched  panicles  assume  naturally  a  graceful  sub- 
pendent  habilr,  and  are  thiclily  studded  with  small  white-rayed 
yellow-eyed  flowers,  each  about  half-an.inch  in  diameter. 

A.  amplexioaulis.— This  is  closely  related  to  A.  Novco  Angliaa, 
but  does  not  attain  so  great  a  height  as  that  kind,  and  its  flowers 


A,  amplesicaulis. 

are  also  borne  in  greater  profusion  than  in  that  species.     They  are 
produced  during  September,  and  are  pale  violet  in  colour. 

A.  Uevei. — This  is  a  provisional  name  for  a  very  elegant  free- 
flowering  variety,  now  blooming  brightly  at  Kew  ;  it  grows  to  a  height 
of  from  3  to  4  feet,  the  stout  stems  being  clothed  with  bright  green 
linear  lance-shaped  foliage ;  the  flowers,  each  being  an  inch  in 
diameter,  are  borne  on  gracefully  arching  panicles,  and  are  pure 
white  in  colour,  with  a  clear  yellow  eye.  This  is  so  distinct  and  flori- 
ferous  that  it  well  deserves  a  place  among  the  large-flowered  kinds. 

A.  sagittifolius.— This  is  nearly  allied  to  the  last,  its  height 
being  from  3  to  5  feet.  The  flowers  are  white  or  lilac,  with  a  purple 
disc. 

A.  liyssopifolius. — This  is  a  dwarf,  dense  growing  kind,  barely 
2  feet  in  height.    The  stems  are  clothed  with  narrow   Hyssop  or 


Anslise  roseus. 


Sedum-like  glaucous  leaves,  the  largest  barely  2  inches  in  length, 
and  lance-shaped.  The  flowers  are  boi'no  in  dense  panicles  at  the 
apex  of  the  branches,  and  are  each  about  an  inch  in  diameter;  they 
are  of  a  rosy. lilac  colour,  with  a  yellow  disc.  This  is  a  valuable 
dwarf-growing  and  floriferous  variety. 

A.  macropliyllus. — A  very  distinct  kind,  having  cordate  serrate 
leaves  2  or  3  inches  long,  and  about  1^  or  2  inches  broad.  It  flowers 
very  freely,  but  seldom  attains  a  greater  height  than  3  feet,  and  is 
in  full  beauty  early  in  September. 

A.  aestivus. — An  extremely  elegant-habited  North  American 
plant  from  4   to  5  feet  in   height,   the   slender   arched   spray-like 


panicles  being  studded  with  white  flowers  half-an-inch  or  more  in 
diameter.  The  terminal  flower  of  each  spray  opens  first,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Chrysanthemum  and  many  other  Composites — a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  the  effect  of  giving  the  plant  a  singularly 
elegant  appearance,  each  wiry  lateral  stem  being  tipped  by  a  silvery 
star-like  flower.  Although  this  is  not  so  showy  as  some  others  in 
the  open  border,  its  flowers  would  be  peculiarly  attractive  arranged 
in  a  vaso  with  Grasses  or  Ferns. 

A.  diffasus. — A  strong-growing  bushy  plant,  varying  from  3  to 
4  feet  in  height,  and  somewhat  resembling  the  more  elegant 
A.  ericoides  in  general  habit.  The  stems  are  clothed  with  lance, 
shaped  leaves,  from  1  to  2  inches  in  length,  by  about  half-an-inoh  in 
breadth,  the  slender  mnch-branched  panicles  being  studded  with 
white-rayed,  yellow,  or  pnrple-disced  flowers,  the  largest  of  which 
are  only  3  or  5  lines  in  diameter. 

A.  purpuratus. — This  is  a  vigorous  plant,  which  attains  a  height 
of  from  3  or  4  feet,  its  numerous-tufted  stems  being  clothed  with  brigh  t 
green,  lance-shaped  leaves,  not  unlike  those  of  an  herbaceous  Phlox  in 
genei-al  contour,  each  being  4  or  5  inches  in  length,  aud  fully  an 
inch  broad  in  the  widest  part.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  largo 
terminal  panicles,  and  somewhat  resemble  those  of  A.  Novro 
Anglite  in  size,  but  the  ray  is  rather  more  lax,  and  the  colour  a 
lighter  shade  of  blue,  almost  cerulean  in  its  tone.  The  disc  is  of  a 
clear  yellow  colour. 

A.  alpinus. — This  attains  a  height  of  7  or  8  inches,  being,  in 
fact,  ono  of  the  dwarfest  kinds  in  cultivation.  Its  leaves  are  alternate, 
and  covered  with  hairs,  the  root-leaves  being  oblong  spathulate  and 
disposed  in  rosettes.  The  flowers,  which  are  blue,  measure  from  1  to 
2  inches  across,  and  are   produced  iu  early  summer.     This  species  ia 


A.  alpinus. 

not  so  much  cultivated  as  it  should  be.  It  is  sometimes  said  to  be 
delicate  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  when  grown  in  good  soil  and  in 
positions  sheltered  from  strong  winds. 

A.  formosissimus. — Whence  this  species  originally  came  is  not 
known.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  more  than  4  feet.  The  leaves  are 
alternate  oval-lance-shaped  and  dark  green  in  colour.  The  flowers 
are  borne  iu  loose  pyramidal  corymbs,  and  are  lilac-blue  iu  colour, 
with  a  yellow  disc,  which  becomes,  after  a  time,  purple.  The  species 
is  a  very  ornamental  one,  and  flowers  in  September. 

A.  prenanthoides. — A  robust  plant,  from  2  to  3  feet  in  height. 
The  clustered  stems  are  clothed  with  lance-shaped  leaves,  from 
4  to  5  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  deep  green  colour.  Tho  flowers  are 
borne  in  terminal  panicles,  and  are  of  a  clear  bluish-lilac  colour 
with  a  bright  yellow  eye,  the  segments  of  the  ray  being  very  narrow. 
The  flowers  have  an  elegant  frill-like  appearance. 

A.  terminalis. — This  is  a  bushy-habited  species,  attaining  a 
height  of  from  3  to  4  feet,  and  bearing  terminal  panicles  of  light 
blue-raj'ed  flowers,  each  nearly  an  inch  across.  The  lateral  branches 
of  the  panicles  are  long  and  slender,  and  the  flowers,  being  bonie  at 
the  apex  of  these,  are  very  convenient  for  cutting. 

A.  amethystinus. — A  strong-growing  variety,  belonging  to  the 
NovfG  Anglian  section,  and  attaining  a  height  of  from  2  to  3  feet.  The 
linear  lauce-shapcd,  or  linear  leaves,  are  of  a  bright  green  coloui-, 
and  the  dense  branched  panicles  are  studded  with  large  light  blui.sh 
lilac  or  amethystine  flowers,  each  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  tie 
colour  being  brightened  by  a  clear  brown  aud  yellow  eye. 

A.  longifolius  formosus. — This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all 
late.blooming  kinds.  It  grows  about  1  foot  in  height,  and  bears 
dense  masses  of  rosy. lilac  -blossoms,  which,  even  at  a  considerable 
dist.ance  off,  are  very  showy  and  effective.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  all  hardy  border  flowers.  F.  W.  B. 
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CULTURE  OF  BELLADONNA  LILIES. 
These  lovely  Lilies  must  be  seen  in  masses  to  be  properly- 
appreciated.  A  border  here,  2  feet  wide  by  about  40  feet  long, 
is  just  now  most  attractive,  containing,  as  it  does,  some 
hundreds  of  ilovrer  stems,  ■which  bear  on  an  aver.age,  seven 
or  eight  blooms  each.  Some  of  the  clumps  carry  as  many 
as  twenty-seven  flower-stems,  each  averaging  the  above 
number  of  flowers ;  and  anyone  acquainted  with  the  beauty  of 
this  delicately-tinted  Lily  can  therefore  imagine  the  imposing 
effect  such  a  mass  of  bloom  must  have.  It  is  a  little  surprising 
that  this  beautiful  plant  is  not  more  generally  met  with  than  it 
is,  as  it  is  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  our  winter  with  only 
slight  pi'otection,  such  as  is  afforded  by  the  shelter  of  a  wall 
having  a  southern  aspect.  To  cultivate  and  flower  it  success- 
fully, It  is  necessary,  if  the  soil  be  at  all  stiff  or  retentive,  that 
the  border  should  be  well  drained.  Supposing  a  favourable 
situation  to  have  been  chosen,  such  as  that  mentioned  above, 
the  whole  of  the  soil  should  be  taken  out  to  the  depth  of 
3  feet  or  so  ;  and  about  6  inches  of  broken  bricks  should  then 
be  placed  in  the  bottom  for  the  purpose  of  drainage.  Over 
this  some  half-rotten  dung  should  then  be  scattered,  to  keep  it 
perfectly  open,  and  to  form  a  supply  of  rich  food  deep  down 
for  the  plants  to  feed  on  after  they  become  established.  If  the 
natural  soil  is  not  fairly  good,  some  fresh  sandy  mellow  loam 
should  be  substituted,  or  added  to  that  previously  thrown  out, 
so  as  to  improve  its  quality.  Should  the  soil  be  at  all  stiff,  a 
few  barrow-loads  of  thoroughly  decomposed  leaf  soil,  and  one 
or  two  of  sharp  sand  should  be  added.  The  whole  of  this 
should  then  be  well  mixed  up,  previous  to  filliug  in  the  border. 
Having  trod  this  tolerably  firm,  the  bulbs  should  be 
planted  siugly,  or  in  threes  if  plentiful  and  it  is  desired  to 
furnish  the  border  quickly.  In  the  latter  case,  each 
clump  should  be  planted  about  a  foot  apart,  and  if  the 
border  is  of  such  a  width  as  to  require  a  double  row,  the 
plants  in  the  second  should  be  alternate  with  those  in 
the  first.  In  planting,  a  handful  or  so  of  sharp  sand  should  be 
placed  round  the  bulbs  to  keep  them  from  rotting.  If  planted 
now,  or  at  any  time  during  the  winter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  bulbs  from  severe  weather  by  applying  a  good  coating 
of  half-rotten  leaves,  or  some  other  unobjectionable-looking 
material,  so  as  to  form  a  neat-looking  and  safe  kind  of  protection 
against  severe  frost.  Nothing  further  will  remain  to  be  done 
till  the  plants  begin  to  push  forth  their  new  leaves,  which  they 
do  rather  early  in  the  spring,  and  upon  the  freedom  with 
which  they  send  forth  these  during  the  summer  the  abundance 
or  otherwise  of  bloom  in  the  autumn,  in  a  great  measure, 
depends.  When  once  they  get  fairly  into  growth,  they 
should  have  plenty  of  assistance  during  dry  weather,  by 
giving  them  an  occasional  soaking  with  clear  water,  and 
from  time  to  time  with  liquid  manure,  as  it  may  be 
required.  The  object  that  must  be  aimed  at  is  a  full  and  free 
development  of  leaf-growth ;  and,  this  accomplished,  an  abun- 
dance of  flowers  is  sure  to  follow.  As  soon  as  the  foliage  ripens 
off,  it  should  bo  carefully  removed,  and  the  border  cleaned  and 
neatly  raked  over  before  the  blooms  begin  to  protrude  through 
the  soil,  or  they  will  become  injured.  It  is  rather  imfortunate 
that  this  beautiful  Lily  should  flower  only  when  it  is  perfectly 
leafless,  as  the  foliage  of  any  plant  sets  off  its  own  flowers  much 
more  effectively  than  any  others  that  can  be  substituted. 
When  using  cut  blooms  of  the  Belladonna,  I  have  sometimes 
had  leaves  from  Amaryllis  to  dress  with,  as  these  are  the 
nearest  in  form  and  appearance  to  their  own,  and,  therefore, 
associate  best  with  them.  AVhen  these  cannot  be  obtained,  a 
very  good  substitute  may  bo  found  in  the  leaves  of  the  Day 
Lily  (Hemerocallis),  or  even  the  Iris.  J.  Siieppabd. 


Old-fashioned  Border  Flowers. — I  have  been  lately  reading 
Hill's  "  Eden  "  (1757).  It  is  an  interesting  book,  and  the  author  was 
evidently  a  goorl  gardener,  The  plants  that  are  figured  and  recom. 
mended  are  well  selected,  and,  for  the  most  part,  can  easily  be  identi. 
fied,  though  the  names  of  1757  are  very  different  from  those  of  the 
present  day.  I  have,  however,  noted  some  on  which  I  should  like  to 
obtain  farther  information,  which  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able 
to  give.  Fringed  Narcissus  (p.  18)) — This  is  evidently  N.  minor, 
but  the  peculiarity  is  that  it  then  llowi  red  in  the  second  week  of 
December.  The  double  Golden  Crocus  (p.  iilji)) — This  I  should  like  to 
Bee.     It  is  the  double  of  the  common  yellow,  but  "  the  beauty  is 


incomparably  greater.  The  segments  become  numerous,  and  their 
colour  a  yet  brighter  yellow  than  in  the  single  flower."  Proliferous 
Mountain  Crowfoot  (p.  193)  and  Proliferous  Scarlet  Anemone  (p.  427)  — 
Monstrous  proliferous  forms  of  the  Ranunculus  and  Anemone.  These 
I  suppose  to  be  lost.  Double  scarlet  Lily  (p.  439) — This  I  have  no 
doubt,  from  the  figure  and  description,  is  the  double  Tiger  Lily.  It  is 
thus  described — "  the  colonr  is  a  fine  deep  scarlet,  covered  with  spots 
of  a  dusky,  but  not  disagreeable,  red."  If  I  am  light,  then  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  were  wrong  iu  giving  Mr.  Wilson  a  first-class 
certiticate  in  1870  for  a  new  plant  which  was  in  cultivation  (and 
apparently  not  uncommon)  in  1757. — Henry  N.  Ellacombe,  Bitton 
Vicarage. 

Culture  of  the  Calceolaria. — Complaints  of  late  years  have 
been  prevalent  as  to  the  difficulty  of  growing  successfully  this  all 
but  indispensable  flower-garden  plant.  In  many  cases,  however,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  failure  ought  to  be  attributed  to  spring  mismanage, 
ment,  as  we  not  unfrequently  find  the  roots  confined  to  small  pots, 
exposed  in  the  open  air  to  cold  winds  and  hot  sunshine  alternately. 
My  practice  for  many  years  has  been  to  root  my  cuttings  nuder 
hand-lights  iu  the  open  air,  where  they  remain  with  only  the  protee. 
tiou  of  a  mat  or  a  little  straw  during  severe  frost.  By  the  beginning 
of  April  I  have  thera  removed  to  beds  prepared  for  them,  in  which 
they  remain  till  bedding. out  time  has  arrived,  when  they  are  planted 
with  large  balls  of  earth  and  scarcely  experience  any  check.  Cal- 
ceolarias require  the  beds  to  be  well  manured,  and,  should  the  summer 
months  prove  dry,  an  abundance  of  water  is  necessary,  which  may  to 
some  extent  be  dispensed  with  by  mnlching  the  ground  with  short  Grass 
from  the  lawn.  By  this  means  I  have  never  failed  to  secure  healthy 
growth.  Tagotes  signata  pumdabas  been  brought  forward  as  a  sub. 
stitute  for  the  Calceolaria  and  strongly  recommended,  and  no  doubt 
it  is  a  useful  plant  in  dry  situations  where  the  soil  is  shallow ;  but, 
in  depth  of  colour,  it  is  very  inferior  to  the  Calceolaria,  and,  besides, 
its  odour  is  offensive. — Alexander  Ckamb,  Tortworth  Court,  Qlouces- 
tersJiire. 

Preserving  Spring-flowering  Plants  in  Summer. — Having 
no  shady  spot  in  my  flower  garden,  where  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy, 
I  have  frequently  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  my  Polyanthuses,  Daisies, 
Gentianas,  &c.,  during  the  hot  summer  months.  As  soon  therefore 
as  my  plants  had  done  flowering  last  spring,  I  removed  them  into  one 
bed,  planting  them  18  inches  one  from  the  other  in  rows,  and  the  same 
distance  apart.  On  the  12th  of  May  I  planted  beans  of  the  Castor, 
oil  plant  in  the  same  bed,  which  this  ornamental  foliage  plant  soon 
completely  covered  with  its  glossy  foliage,  beneath  which  I  find  my 
spring  flowering  plants  in  the  healthiest  possible  condition,  some  of  the 
Gentiana  acaulis  already  showing  bloom. — John  Biddles,  Lough, 
horovgh. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  &AEDEN. 

Sternbergia  lutea. — in  the  herbaceous  grounds  of  the  Huntingdon  Nur- 
series,  I  noticed,  the  other  day,  a  bed  of  this  charming  hardy  autumn-flowering 
bulb.  Amidst  the  wreck  made  by  the  rains  and  frosts  of  autumn,  it  had  a 
peculiarly  cheerful  and  pleasing  effect.— E.  Hobday. 

Arctotis  aureola.— This,  which  has  e-ilvery  leaves  like  those  of  Cineraria 
maritima,  and  immense  deep  orange  flowers  like  those  of  a  Gazania,  has  been 
very  handsome  this  season  on  my  rock-wcrk.  It  gets  killed  by  severe  frosts, 
60  I  take  it  up  and  winter  it  in  the  greenhouse. — H.  Haepub  Crewe,  I)rayton- 
Seauchamp  Rectonj,   Triiig. 

Viola  palmsensls.— This  free-growing  and  pretty  species  of  Violet  is  a 
great  autumnal  bloomer,  being  full  of  flowers  throughout  October,  as  well  as 
earlier  in  the  year.  By  the  way,  a  good  collection  of  the  species,  or  so-called 
species,  of  Violets  would  be  very  interesting.  Have  any  of  the  readers  of  The 
Garden  Viola  altaica  in  flower  ?— V. 

Androsace  lanuginosa.— Lovers  of  Alpine  flowers  who  have  found  this 
troublesome  to  cultivate,  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  it  is  not  always  so 
hard  to  please.  There  is  a  tuft  of  it  on  a  border  in  the  College  Gardens  at 
Dublin,  planted  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  which  has  flowered  abundantly 
throughout  the  summer,  and  is  yet  (Oct.  19th)  in  flower.— R. 

Blue  Hydrangeas.— In  order  to  obtain  these  dissolve  half-a- pound  of  Alum 
in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  bottle  it  off ;  then,  as  soon  as  the  flower-trusses  are 
visible,  dilute  and  give  the  plants  a  dose  of  the  mixture  every  week  till  the 
blossoms  have  expanded.  This  I  have  found  to  be  sufficient  for  a  plant  in  a 
No.  1  pot  carrying  upwards  of  eight  trusses  of  bloom.— S.  RooEns. 

Ampelopsis  Veitchii.— This  is  an  interesting  creeper  on  walls.  A  piece  of 
wall  on  which  a  few  plants  were  lately  planted  is  now  beautifully  covered.  The 
directions  that  the  different  shoots  have  taken  are  very  singular.  Often  this 
plant  may  be  seen  with  its  shoots  growing  northward  on  the  walls— from  the 
sun  instead  of  towards  it,  as  most  plants  grow, — Q, 

Hybrid  Gloriosa.— Mr.  Wilder  has  succeeded  in  croswing  the  Gloriosa  with 
the  Japan  Lily.  The  hybrid  is  nowin  bloom,  and  is  creating  great  interest.  It 
is  so  rare  that  genera  supposed  to  be  so  distinct  have  been  brought  together  in 
this  way,  that  the  event  will  be  quite  an  interesting  one  to  science  as  well  as 
to  culUvators—"  Gardener's  Monthly."  [Our  friend  Mr.  Meehan  is  usually 
more  explicit  and  satisfactory  in  notes  of  this  kind,  and  we  hope  that  he,  or 
others,  will  soon  satisfy  the  curiosity  that  many  plant  lovers  must  feel  in 
reference  to  this  subject.] 

Rose  Plants  by  Post.— Mr.  E.  Y.  Yeas,  of  the  Cascade  Nursery  Co.,  Rich- 
mond,  where  Koses  are  a  speciality,  in  a  letter  to  the  "  Amencan  Agriculturist." 
mentions  that  in  April  last  he  sent  Roses  by  mail  to  Honolulu,  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  that  they  arrived  safely,  and  have  fince  grown  well. 
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TREES  AND   SHRUBS. 


BOISSIEK'S  ALMOND. 
(amygdalus  boissieeii.) 
This  forms  a  bushy  shrub,  the  branches  of  which  are  somewhat 
erect,  long,  and  slender.  Its  leaves  are  elliptic,  thick,  and  coriacious, 
deep  green  above,  and  glaucescent  beneath,  from  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  and  about  a  quarter  of  au  inch  in  width. 
The  flowers,  which  are  sessile  and  solitary,  are  of  a  pale  flesh  colour, 
shading  off  to  almost  white.  The  fruit,  which  is  covered  with 
short  hairs,  ripens  about  the  middle  of  July ;  it  is  furnished  at  its 
base  with  small  brown  scales,  which  form  a  kind  of  calyx  that 
usually  becomes  detached  before  the  fruit  is  ripe,  leaving  it  bare. 
This  Almond  was  raised  from  seeds  sent  from  Asia  Minor,  nnder  the 
name  of  Amygdalus  orientalis,  a  variety  to  which  it  bears  no  resem- 
blance whatever.  It  is  an  entirely  new  kind,  apparently  allied  to 
pedunculata,  from  which  it  may  possibly  have  sprung,  although  it  is 


Boissier's  Almond  (Amygdalus  Boissierii), 

quite  distinct  from  that  kind.  In  April,  A.  Boissierii  is  strikingly 
effective,  owing  to  the  multitude  of  flowers  with  which  all  parts  of  it 
are  covered,  F. 


FALL  OF  THE  LEAF  IN  VAEIOUS  LATITUDES. 
In  Dr.  Ascherson's  report  on  the  vegetation  of  the  Lybian  Desert, 
published  in  the  "  Botanische  Zeitung,"  there  are  some  interesting 
notes  on  the  fall  and  renewal  of  the  leaves  of  deciduous  trees.  The 
observations  chronicled  by  Dr.  Ascherson  agree  almost  entirely  with 
our  own  experience.  On  his  outward  journey  he  traversed  25°  of 
latitude  in  less  than  a  month,  which  gave  him  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  studying  the  conditions  of  the  same  species  under  very 
diverse  climates.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy 
many  deciduous  trees,  and  especially  Morns  alba,  were  still  partially 
covered  with  foliage  on  the  19th  of  November,  the  same  species 
having  long  previously  shed  their  leaves  in  Germany.  In  a  similar 
manner,  the  Fig  trees  in  Lower  Egypt  (31°  N.  lat.)  were  partially 
clothed  with  foliage  at  the  beginning  of  December,  and  in  Upper 
Egypt  (27'  N.)  were  still  in  full  leaf,  whilst  already,  on  the  2ith  of 
November,  they  were  quite  bare  in  the  Apulian  Plain  (11°  N.). 
On  the  11th  of  December  the  Pomegranate  trees  in  the  gardens  of 
Siout  were  in  yellow  leaf ;  and  on  New  Year's  Day,  1871,  the  Apricot 
trees  at  Farafreh  were  still  in  their  prime  of  green  leaf.  Hence,  one 
might  readily  imagine  that,  on  approaching  nearer  the  equator,  these 
same  species  wonld  exhibit  no  interval  between  the  fall  and  the 
renewal  of  the  foliage,  and  thus  to  all  intents  and  purposes  become 
evergreen.  But  this  phenomenon  was  only  verified  in  the  case 
of    the  little    cultivated    Peach    tree    of    the    oases,  in    which    it 


may  not  be  constant.  Moreover,  the  Peach  tree  shows  the 
same  tendency  in  mild  seasons  with  us.  In  the  oases,  at 
the  beginning  of  March,  when  the  trees  began  to  blossom 
and  make  new  growth  the  old  leaves  wero  still  fresh  and  capable 
of  assimilation.  All  other  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  culti- 
vated in  the  gardens  of  Kasr  Dghakel  (20°  45'  N.  lat,), 
including  the  Grape  Vine,  Apricot,  Apple,  Pomegranate,  Plum,  Fig, 
Mulberry  and  Willow,  had  lost  their  foliage  on  the  arrival  of  Dr. 
Ascherson,  or  became  leafless  before  the  end  of  January.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  this  region  does  not  proceed 
with  the  same  regularity  as  at  home,  f  jr  it  is  not  unusual  to  see 
quite  naked  and  fully-clothed  trees  of  the  same  species  standing  side 
by  side.  Again,  the  presence  of  abundance  of  moisture  has  the 
effect  of  enabling  the  trees  to  carry  their  old  foliage  longer,  and  put 
forth  new  leaves  earlier,  than  trees  growing  in  drier  situations.  And 
some  of  the  Willows  growing  bv  water  were  quite  evergreen  ;  that  is, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Peach  trees  mentioned  above.  But  the 
Apricot,  one  of  the  most  abundant  trees,  rarely  retained  even  a 
few  scattered  old  leaves  on  the  appearance  of  the  flowers.  The  same 
was  observed  of  the  Grape  Vine,  Pig,  and  Mulberry.  By  February  20 
the  Apricot  trees  were  in  full  blossom,  and  by  March  10  in  full 
foliage,  so  that  there  was  only  an  interval  of  four  or  five  weeks 
between  the  fall  of  the  old  foliage  and  the  complete  development  of  the 
new.  The  Apple  and  Plum  behaved  in  a  similar  manner,  the  Pome- 
granate was  a  little  later,  the  Fig  next  in  order,  and  finally  the 
Mulberry ;  whilst  the  same  trees  in  a  reverse  sense,  lost  their 
leaves  first.  From  the  preceding  notes  it  seems  that  the  fall  and 
renewal  of  the  leaf  is  an  essential  constitutional  peculiarity,  which 
is  modified  by  climatic  conditions,  but  not  entirely  subject  to  them. 


THE  TEUPFLB  OAK  AND  TRUFFLES. 

In  a  letter  to  the  "Practical  Magazine,"  the  Abbe  Moigno  writes  ; — 
Some  astonishment  may  be  manifested  at  my  introducing  here  the 
subject  of  Truffles,  the  favourite  tuber  of  Parisian  epicures,  but  I 
think  in  so  doing  I  am  furthering  the  interests  both  of  England  and 
France.  During  my  travels  in  1857,  I  happened  to  meet  with  au 
eminently  intelligent  mountaineer,  M.  Ravel,  of  Moutagnac,  Depart, 
ment  of  the  Basses-Alpes,  who  had  made  a  double  discovery  of  some 
importance.  He  had  found,  first,  that  the  Truffle,  that  precious 
tuber,  which  is  now  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  IGs.  the  lb.,  grows  in 
preference  round  the  hairy  roots  of  a  paiticular  species  of  Oak — 
Quercus  pubescens,  or  Q.  robur,  or  Q.  lanuginosa.  Secondly,  that 
the  Truffle  grounds  are  frequented  by  a  particular  kind  of  fiy,  Avhich 
M.  Ravel  supposed  to  engender  the  Truffle  by  pricking  the  roots  of 
the  Oak,  in  the  same  way  as  the  insect  Cynips  is  known  to  engender 
the  gall-nut  by  pricking  the  stalks  of  the  Oak  leaves.  This  genesis 
of  the  Truffle  has,  however,  not  been  confirmed.  It  is  more  probable 
that  the  Truffle-fly  does  not  engender  the  tuber,  but  that  it  is 
attracted  by  the  perfume,  and  that  it  deposits  its  eggs  in  it,  which, 
having  developed  later,  causes  its  decomposition.  But  the  theory  of 
the  Truffle  Oak  remains,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  conquests  of 
science.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  Truffles  grow  better,  and 
in  greater  abundance,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pubescent  Oak  than  any- 
where else,  and  this  fact  has  already  become  the  starting-point  of 
an  important  industry.  Already,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montagnac, 
nearly  1,500  acres  have  been  planted  with  these  Oaks,  and  the 
produce  in  Truffles  has  fully  answered  the  expectations  of  the 
planters.  M.  Ravel  has  himself  planted  extensively,  and  he  has 
found  that  a  small  piece  of  ground  of  only  about  3i  acres  has  given 
him  within  a  few  years  over  £500  worth  of  Truffles,  and  he  told  me 
a  few  days  ago,  at  St.  Denis,  that  he  wonld  not  take  £100  for  the 
present  year's  produce  of  the  same  piece  of  ground.  Here  is  fortune, 
and  within  easy  reach !  Montagnac  is  but  a  few  miles  from  Riez, 
in  a  most  picturesque  district,  and  possesses  a  mild  and  delicious 
climate.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  high  table-land  of  from 
nine  to  twelve  miles  in  diameter,  the  soil  of  which,  at  present  barren, 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  Quercus  pubescens,  and, 
consequently,  of  Truffles.  This  is  what  I,  therefore,  recommend 
English  capitalists  to  do  —  to  go  and  seek  these  incomparable 
Truffles  from  the  Department  of  the  Basses-Alpes,  as  they  seek  their 
fine  wines  from  the  Gironde,  from  Sicily,  from  Madeira,  and  from 
Spain  and  Portugal.  There  are  splendid  operations  to  be  made.  M. 
Ravel  will  furnish  all  necessary  information,  and  will  supply 
acorns  or  young  plants  if  required.  In  five  or  six  years  the 
trees  will  have  engendered  the  Truffles,  the  produce  will  be  abun- 
dantly remunerative,  and  will  pay  all  the  expenses  of  plantation, 
&c.  The  Truffle  Oriks  must  be  planted  at  some  distance  apart, 
in  rows,  as  in  orchards.  Nothing  would  prevent  other  fruit-plants 
or  vegetables  from  being  planted  between  them  at  the  commence, 
ment,  so  as  to  cover  a  portion  of  the  ground. 
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THE    AMATEUR'S     GARDEN. 

By  THOMAS  BAINE3. 

Houses  and  Pits. — Where  convenience  exists  for  growing 
Cacumbera  through  the  winter,  there  is  not  so  much  difficulty  in 
managing  the  plants  as  to  deter  amateurs  from  attempting  their 
cultivation.  Cucumbers  are  always  held  in  high  estimation,  and,  if  no 
separate  house  is  available,  8  or  10  feet  at  the  warmest  end  of,  and 
divided  oH  from,  a  pit  or  house,  where  a  temperature  of  65'  at 
night  can  be  kept  up  during  the  winter,  will  answer  the  purpose. 
Unless  the  temperature  mentioned  can  be  maintained  it  is  no  use 
attempting  their  cultivation  as  it  will  lead  to  disappointment.  The 
plants  may  be  kept  alive  with  some  degrees  less,  but  will  not  pro- 
dnce  fruit  worth  calling  such.  If  seeds  or  cuttings  were  put  in  some 
time  ago  they  will  now  be  strong  plants  making  considerable  growth. 
They  must  be  trained  close  to  the  glass  so  that  they  may  receive 
every  possible  ray  of  light,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  too  much 
crowded  with  shoots.  No  more  leaves  than  there  is  space  for  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  ;  for,  if  they  one  overhang  another,  all  are 
liable  to  become  weak  and  enfeebled,  so  that,  when  the  short  days 
arrive,  they  rapidly  go  off,  and  the  plants  become  useless.  An  fast  as 
the  roots  protrude  through  the  surface  of  the  soil  add  a  couple  of 
inches  more  ;  this  is  much  better  than  applying  large  quantities  at  a 
time,  as  it  ensures  the  whole  mass  of  earth  being  fully  occupied  by 
the  roots.  Give  enough  water  to  keep  them  in  a  thriving  state,  but 
not  nearly  so  much  as  during  the  summer  time,  when  the  plants 
absorb  almost  an  unlimited  quantity.  Saturation  of  the  soil  now 
would  be  fatal  to  them,  and  less  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  now 
necessary.  In  order  to  keep  them  clear  of  insects  they  should  be 
very  slightly  syringed  once  a-day,  and  early  enough  in  the  afternoon 
to  enable  the  leaves  to  get  dry  before  nightfall.  The  water  for  both 
syringing  and  root  application  ought  to  be  used  at  a  temperature  of 
80'.  If  grown  in  boxes  or  upon  shelves  standing  a  short  distance 
above  the  pipes  they  will  get  enough  bottom. heat  without  any  special 
arrangement  for  giving  them  extra  warmth  at  the  roots.  January 
and  February  are  the  two  months  when  Cucumbers  are  the  most 
prized ;  to  have  the  plants  in  bearing  condition  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  bear 
now  ;  consequently,  all  fruit  as  it  shows  should  be  pinched  off  so  that 
the  strength  of  the  plants  may  be  husbanded  as  much  as  possible  to 
carry  them  through  the  time  when  their  growing  powers  are  at  the 
lowest  ebb. 

Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli.— One  of  the  best  vegetables  for 
thifl  time  of  the  year  is  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower.  It  is 
not  only  cxcGlleut  in  quality,  but  the  plant,  being  robust,  produces  a 
great  weight  of  crop  upon  a  given  space.  The  heads  are  compact, 
white,  and  remarkably  tender,  even  when  they  have  attained  a  large 
size.  It  thrives  well  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  without  the  assistance 
of  BO  much  manure  as  is  required  by  some  sorts.  Where  sowings  were 
made  at  two  or  three  different  times,  as  advised  in  spring,  the 
first  will  have  been  fit  for  use  some  time  back,  and  the  successional 
sowings  will  furnish  a  supply  almost  to  the  end  of  the  year,  but,  to 
ensure  this,  the  crop  will  require  some  attention.  In  this  variety 
the  leaves  do  not  turn  inwards  to  protect  the  heads  in  the  least ;  on 
the  contrary  they  leave  them  fully  exposed  to  the  weather.  For 
this  reason  it  has  not  found  favour  with  some  growers,  but  we 
find  it  very  easy  to  supply  this  want  by  drawing  the  leaves  together 
and  tying  them  round  with  a  piece  of  bast.  This  should  be  done 
when  the  plants  are  dry,  and  as  soon  as  the  heads  begin  to  form. 
They  should  not  be  tied  so  tightly  as  to  injure  the  leaves  or  exclude 
air  and  light,  otherwise  they  become  blanched  and  decay.  By  using 
the  means  just  recorded,  the  heads  will  escape  unscathed  from  the 
effects  of  8'  or  10'  of  frost.  Later  in  the  autumn,  when  an  open 
shod,  in  which  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  light  and  air,  is  to  spare,  some 
ordinary  soil  may  bo  put  into  it,  and  a  number  of  plants,  the  heads 
of  which  have  attained  a  usable  size,  may  be  placed  in  the  soil,  but 
not  too  thickly,  or  the  leaves  will  turn  yellow,  and  injure  the  heads. 
If  this  is  done  in  sacccsaion  as  the  plants  form  heads,  there  will  bo 
in  hand  a  supply  of  Cauliflowers  to  fall  back  upon  should  severe 
weather  set  in  early.  Frames  or  pits  aro  of  course  better  than  a 
shed  in  which  to  keep  them,  but  these  aro  gener.ally  required  for 
other  purposes.  The  practice  of  taking  up  Cauliflower  or  Broccoli 
in  autumn  when  nearly  fit  for  use,  and  hanging  them  head  down. 
wards  in  a  shod  or  other  building,  is  not  good,  for,  although  they  will 
keep  for  a  time  in  that  way,  they  get  tough  and  inferior  compared 
with  such  as  have  had  their  roots  in  moist  soil.  The  later  crops  of 
Broccoli  that  are  intended  to  come  in  during  winter  and  spring, 
should  at  once  be  laid  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  enduring  severe 
frost.  The  object  in  laying  Broccoli  is  twofold: — First,  to  check 
growth ;  disturbing  a  considerable  portion  of  the  roots  naturally 
has  the  effect  of  hardening  and  solidifying  the  whole  plant,  and  of 
enabling  it  better  to  withstand  severe  weather.  Secondly,  to  place 
the  plants  iu  such  a  position  that  tho  sun,  during  alternate  frost 


and  thaw,  will  not  get  to  the  hearts,  as  these  suffer  more  from 
frost  in  the  night  after  being  thawed  by  the  sun  in  the  day 
than  when  continuously  frozen.  For  this  reason  the  heads 
should  always  be  laid  so  as  to  face  the  north  or  west.  To 
acccomplish  this,  if  the  rows  run  east  and  west,  commence  on 
the  north  side  of  the  first  row,  and  take  out  a  spit  of  soil 
just  the  width  of  the  spade,  so  as  to  form  a  trench  within  2  or 
3  inches  of  the  stems  of  the  plants,  laying  the  soil,  as  the  work 
proceeds,  on  the  side  away  from,  the  row.  This  will  necessarily 
remove  it  from  the  roots,  no  more  of  which  should  be  broken  off  than 
can  be  avoided.  All  the  plants  in  the  row  should  then  be  regularly 
bent  over,  until  their  heads  rest  on  the  ridge  of  soil  taken  out  of  the 
trench.  When  this  is  done,  commence  with  the  next  row,  taking  the 
soil  out  so  as  to  form  a  similar  trench,  and  laying  it  in  a  ridge  upon 
the  stems  of  the  row  of  plants  bent  over,  so  as  to  cover  them  right  up 
to  their  bottom  leaves ;  and,  in  this  way,  proceed  until  the  whole  is 
completed.  If  the  rows  stand  north  and  south,  the  work  must  ba 
begun  on  the  west  side.  By  this  process,  as  will  ba  seen,  all  the  roots 
on  one  side  of  each  row,  and  a  portion  of  those  on  the  other,  aro 
considerably  disturbed.  This  will  cause  the  leaves  to  flag  a  good  deal 
for  a  week  or  two,  which  has  the  desired  effect  in  checking 
growth.  The  more  vigorous  and  large  the  plants,  the  greater 
is  the  necessity  for  thus  preparing  them  for  winter.  In  light  soils, 
where  they  can  be  got  uj]  without  much  mutilation  of  the  roots, 
should  it  be  desirable  to  get  the  ground  ready  for  some  other  crop 
before  the  Broccoli  is  off  in  spring,  they  may  be  taken  up  altogether 
and  laid  in  some  more  convenient  place,  lifting  them,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, with  all  their  roots  intact.  Where  Broccoli  is  properly 
managed  in  this  way,  it  is  only  during  exceptionally  severe  winters 
that  it  gets  destroyed,  and  the  drier  the  land  is  the  more  frost  the 
plants  will  bear  without  injury.  The  length  of  time  during  which  this 
vegetable  affords  a  succession,  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  there 
does  not  exist  much  variety,  makes  it  worth  while  to  do  all  that  is 
possible  to  preserve  it. 

Turnips,  Carrots,  and  Onions Late  crops  of  Turnips  should 

be  gone  over  and  hand-weeded,  as  Chickweed.  Groundsel,  and  other 
annuals  will  continue  to  grow  and  seed,  if  not  removed.  It  is  now 
of  little  use  to  hoe  such  weeds  up  and  leave  them,  as  they  take 
fresh  root  directly,  through  the  insutficiency  of  solar  heat  to  kill 
them.  Autumn-sown  Carrots,  to  stand  the  winter  for  spring  use, 
should  also  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  thinned  out  sufficiently  to 
allow  them  room  to  grow ;  as  they  will  be  used  whilst  small,  4  or 
5  inches  apart  in  the  rows  will  be  sufficient.  Tripoli  Onions 
may  now  be  planted,  and  should  be  lifted  with  a  trowel  or 
small  fork,  so  as  to  preserve  all  the  roots  unhurt,  and  this 
cannot  be  accomplished  if  they  are  pulled  up.  They  ought  to 
be  planted  with  a  dibber,  in  rows  14  inches  apart,  a  distance  of  3 
inches  being  left  between  the  plants  in  the  rows ;  this  will  allow  for 
losses  in  the  winter,  but,  should  all  live,  they  can  be  thinned  out  in 
the  spring,  so  as  to  leave  them  9  inches  asunder.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  put  them  iu  too  deep,  the  roots  and  the  base  of  the 
plants  should  be  just  covered,  so  that  they  may  be  held  in  an  upright 
position.  If  the  weather  is  dry  give  them  a  moderate  watering  at 
the  time  of  planting.  These  transplanted  Onions  are  less  liable  to 
injury  in  a  severe  winter  than  those  that  are  permitted  to  remain 
where  they  were  sown  ;  they  also  often  make  finer  bulbs.  They  are 
much  esteemed  for  cooking  purposes,  on  account  of  their  mild  flavour, 
and  the  larger  they  are  grOwn  the  better  they  are  in  this  respect, 
consequently  a  good  piece  of  ground  should  be  selected,  which  must 
be  deeply  dug  and  well  broken,  plenty  of  manure  being  added. 
All  these  operations  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  carried  out  when 
the  soil  is  dry,  for  treading  upon  it  when  in  a  wet  state  does  much 
injury. 

Tho  Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

The  earliest  frost  experienced  here  during  the  present  autumn 
occurred  on  tho  night  of  the  11th;  and,  although  the  depression 
of  temperatux'3  was  inconsiderable  (30  ),  yet,  owing  to  the  damp 
state  of  tho  soil,  and  of  tho  plants  in  the  beds,  the  flowers  in  the 
garden  were  completely  destroyed.  In  most  cases  tender  plants 
were  considerably  injured,  without,  however,  being  killed  outright; 
but  it  was  obvious  that,  in  tho  case  of  plants  intended  to  bo  preserved, 
immediate  protection  was  absolutely  necessary.  In  all  instances 
where  it  is  intended  to  plant  tho  beds  with  spring-flowering  plants 
this  should  be  done  with  all  possible  despatch,  in  order  to  allow  tho 
plants  used  for  the  purpose  time  to  become  somewhat  established 
iu  the  beds  before  very  cold  or  inclement  weather  sets  in. 
The  plants  which  may  be  used  for  this  purpose  may  consist  of 
various  dwarf  hardy  evergreen  shrubs  and  spring-flowering  her. 
baccous  plants  of  various  kinds,  tngothur  with  eaily  flowering 
bulbs,  such  as  the  Ilyacinth  and  the  Tulip,  and  the  sooner  all  such 
aro  planted  the  bettor,  so  as  to  induce  early  flowering,  and  thereby 
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render  the  parterres  gay  aa  early  in  the  season  as  possible,  as  well  as 
to  have  the  bulbs  ripened  sufficiently  early,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  taken  up  in  time  to  make  room  for  the  summer  bedders.  In  all 
cases  "n'hero  it  is  not  intended  to  pursue  any  system  of  spring 
bedding  the  flower  beds  and  borders  should  nevertheless  be  at  ouce 
freed  from  the  remains  of  dead  and  decaying  plants,  and  the  soil  of 
the  beds  should  be  deeply  dug,  in  order  that  it  may  receive  the  full 
benefit  of  the  winter's  frosts.  Very  much  has  been  written  and  said 
against  the  unsightly  appearance  which  the  flower  garden  generally 
presents  during  the  next  five  or  six  months  ;  and  too  much  can 
hardly  be  said  against  the  practice  of  allowing  the  remains  of  the 
summer  bedding  plants  to  disfigure  the  beds  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  winter.  But,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  remains  of  such  plants 
are  at  once  cleared  off,  the  soil  of  the  beds  dug  over,  the  ni.argius  of 
beds  and  walks  neatly  trimmed,  with  the  surrounding  turf  closely 
mowed,  well  swept,  and  frequently  rolled,  a  neatly  designed 
flower  garden,  under  these  circumstances,  can  hardly  be  considered 
as  unsightly,  even  in  the  absence  of  flowers,  during  the  winter  months. 
Where  it  happens,  however,  and  this  is  frequently  the  case,  that  the 
flower  garden  is  near  to,  and  seen  from,  some  of  the  principal  win- 
dows of  the  mansion,  the  beds,  if  possible,  should  not  be  allowed 
lo  remain  unfurnished  at  any  season  of  the  year ;  and,  in  all  snch 
cases,  it  is,  of  conrse,  necessary  to  keep  the  soil  of  the  various  beds 
in  good  condition  by  the  occasional  introduction  of  fresh  materials  of 
a  rich  and  fertilising  nature.  As,  in  carrying  out  the  two  systems  ot 
spring  and  summer  bedding,  each  bed  and  border  has,  as  it  were,  to 
produce  two  crops  annually,  the  fertilising  material  for  this  purpose 
should  be  prepared  during  winter  by  being  frequently  turned, 
and  should  be  applied  to  the  beds  as  soon  as  the  spring. flowering  plants 
.■>•  and  bulbs  are  removed.  The  numerous  varieties  of  bedding  plants 
vary  considerably  in  their  requirements  as  regards  the  quality  or 
richness  of  the  soil,  and  the  Calceolaria  and  Verbena  would  probably 
flower  profusely  in  a  rich  soil,  which  would  induce  the  Pelargonium 
and  other  species  of  bedding  plants  to  run  too  much  to  leaf — i.e.,  to 
grow  too  luxuriantly,  so  that  this  circumstance  should  be  borne  in 
mind  during  the  preparation  of  the  beds  for  the  different  species  of 
plants  likely  to  be  used.  No  time  should  now  be  lost  in  taking  up 
bulbs  and  tubers  of  such  plants  as  Cannas,  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Tigri- 
dias,  Commelinas,  Marvel  of  Peru,  &c.,  which,  as  soon  as 
they  have  been  well  dried,  should  be  stored  in  some  secure  place 
out  of  reach  of  frost.  Cut  down  the  dead  and  decaying  flower, 
stems  of  all  kinds  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  including  Hollyhocks, 
and  any  of  the  latter  which  may  be  scarce  or  valuable  should  be 
lifted  and  potted,  so  to  remain  during  the  winter,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  propagation  in  spring.  Rooted  cuttings  of  choice 
Pansies,  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  plants  of  the  same  description 
shonld  now  be  potted,  and  seeds  of  the  various  kinds  of  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs  should  be  collected  as  they  become  ripe,  as,  for 
exaniple,thevariouskind3  of  Acorns  and  Chestnuts,  which  maybe  sown 
at  once  ;  while  smaller  seeds,  or  those  likely  to  be  injured  by  spring 
frosts  while  germinating,  had  better  be  thoroughly  dried,  and  stored 
away  until  the  beginning  of  March.  Keep  as  far  as  possible  the 
principal  walks,  lawns,  &c.,  free  from  falling  leaves,  worm-casts,  &c., 
and  let  them  be  frequently  well  rolled.  The  present  is  a  trying 
time  for  bedding  plants  of  most  kinds,  damp  being  quite  as  injurious 
to  them  as  frost ;  so 'that  they  should  be  frequently  looked  to,  and  all 
decaying  leaves,  or  matter  of  any  kind  likely  to  harbour  damp,  at 
once  removed.  Give  air  in  abundance  whenever  the  state  of  the  weather 
will  permit ;  and  this  should  be  occasionally  accompanied  by  brisk 
fires  to  thoroughly  warm  the  pipes  or  flues,  in  order  that  damp  may 
be  driven  off,  and  the  stagnant  atmosphere  of  the  structure  renewed. 
Give  water  to  the  plants  when  really  necessary,  taking  care  at  the 
same  time  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  wetting  the  foliage. — P.  Grieve, 
Culford,  Burij  St.  Edmunds. 

Fruit  Eooms. 
As  these  are  likely  to  be  unusually  full  this  season,  daily  attention 
to  picking  over  of  the  fruit  and  ventilation  will  be  required.  To  our 
cost,  we  too  often  imagine  that  when  the  fruit  is  gathered  and  safely 
housed  all  is  right,  and  that  a  continuous  supply  will  be  maintained 
without  further  trouble  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  good  preservation  can 
only  be  ensured  in  proportion  to  the  labour  bestowed  on  the  fruit-room. 
The  fruit  should  be  spread  out  as  thinly  on  tho  shelves  as  space  will 
allow,  handling  every  fruit  gently,  as  the  slightest  bruise  predisposes 
it  to  decay.  Of  course,  it  should  only  be  housed  in  dry  weather,  and  even 
then  the  change  of  temperature  will  cause  it  to  "sweat,"  the  remedy 
for  which  is  to  ventilate  freely,  more  especially  for  tho  first  week  or 
two  after  storing,  till  the  fruit  has  got  thoroughly  inured  to  the  tem. 
perature  ot  the  house.  Our  rulo  is  (unless  the  weather  is  excessively 
wet  and  damp)  to  leave  the  ventilators  open  night  and  day  for  the 
first  fortnight  after  all  are  housed,  but  afterwards  to  open  them  (in 
fine  weather  only)  for  a  coujile  of  hours  in  tho  middle  of  each  day,  at 
which  time,  the  fruit  should  be  carefully  looked  over,  and  every  trace 


of  damp,  mould,  or  decay  removed.  Several  kinds  of  Apples  and 
Pears  are  much  speckled  this  season,  and  as  a  large  percentage  of 
such  fruits  decay  before  they  are  ripe,  a  separate  room  or  compart- 
ment for  them  would  be  a  great  gain,  inasmuch  as  it  would  remove 
one  source  of  decay,  and,  at  the  same  time  not  injure  the  appeai'ance 
of  the  general  stock.  As  a  rule,  frnit-rooms  in  this  country  are  not 
made  nearly  so  interesting  as  they  might  be;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
it  is  often  thought  that  fruit  may  be  stored  in  any  old  shed,  room,  or 
stable-loft,  and,  after  a  fashion,  it  may;  but  it  would  be  much  better 
to  have  a  room  into  which  visitors  could  be  taken  to  see  the 
fruit  neatly  arranged,  and  labelled  with  the  name,  date  of  gather- 
ing, and  probable  season  of  ripening.  Snch  a  room  would,  at  all 
times,  be  a  source  of  pleasure,  and  also  highly  instructive  to  the 
young  men  of  the  establishment  and  others  not  very  conversant  with 
fruit  lore.  I  look  upon  the  fruit  room  as  the  one  great  source  of 
attraction  during  the  season  of  the  year  (November,  December,  and 
January)  when  dulness  reigns  supi'eme.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
make  it  as  interesting  as  possible  ;  and  in  doing  this,  we,  to  a  certain 
extent,  ensure  the  good  keeping  of  the  fruit. — \Y.  Wildsmith,  Heel;. 
field. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 
Vines. — In  Vineries  cleared  of  their  fruit,  the  ventilators  shonld 
be  left  fully  open  for  some  time  to  come  ;  the  Vines  are  not  injured 
in  the  least  by  being  subjected  to  a  few  degrees  ot  frost.  Young 
Vines,  which  have  grown  strongly  throughout  the  season,  may  not,  in 
some  instanoes,  be  thoroughly  ripe  yet;  therefore,  it  is  well  to  keep 
the  atmosphere  rather  warm  about  them.  But  do  not  stop  the  circu- 
lation of  the  air  by  entirely  closing  the  ventilators.  Every  endeavour 
should  be  made  to  get  the  wood  ot  all  descriptions  of  Vines  perfectly 
ripened,  as  on  this  chiefly  depends  their  success  next  year.  Where- 
evcr  late  Grapes,  especially  Gros  Colman,  Alicantes,  and  Lady  Downes, 
show  the  slightest  tint  of  green,  the  temperature  about  them  should 
be  kept  at  60'  or  65° ;  but,  even  in  this  heat,  they  will  not 
attain  the  finish  of  those  which  were  quite  ripe  some  time  ago. 
"Where  the  foliage  is  very  plentiful  round  the  fruit,  some  of  it  should 
be  taken  off,  leaving  the  greenest  leaves,  and  removing  them  priuci. 
pally  from  the  extremity  of  the  shoots.  This  is  just  the  worst  time 
for  frnit  damping,  and  every  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  it. 

Pines. — It  is  advantageous  in  every  way  to  arrange  the  plants 
according  to  their  different  stages  of  growth  throughout  the  winter. 
Those  in  fruit  especially,  which  generally  need  water  oftener  than 
others,  can  be  better  and  more  conveniently  looked  to  if  kept 
altogether,  than  when  scattered  here  and  there  in  two  or  three  houses. 
The  winter  arrangements  should  now  be  attended  to.  All  the 
Queens  should  be  allowed  to  remain  where  they  are  for  the  present, 
or  mischief  may  be  done.  Plants  of  all  kinds  in  fruit  should  ba 
collected  together,  and  plunged  in  a  bed  which  has  been  turned  over, 
and  a  little  fresh  heating  material  added.  Press  the  matter  very 
firmly  about  the  pots,  and  let  the  space  between  the  plants  be  2i-  feet, 
or  more  if  the  plants  are  very  large.  Keep  the  largest  at  one  end 
and  the  smaller  ones  at  the  other.  Successional  Cayennes,  and  other 
varieties,  will  also  need  re-plunging.  Do  not  add  much  fresh  material 
to  the  beds,  as  they  do  not  require  much  forcing  during  tho  winter. 
Place  the  plants  as  far  from  each  other  as  space  will  permit.  They 
soon  get  attenuated  when  set  closely  together.  Suckers,  which  have 
been  attended  to  as  previously  directed,  will  not  require  any  alteration; 
any,  however,  which  may  be  crowded  shonld  be  placed  further  apart. 
— J.  MuiE. 


The  Best  Heliotrope. — By  far  the  best  of  all  the  Ileliotropea 
yet  met  with,  says  the  "Florist,"  is  one  named  Snrpasso 
Guascoi.  It  is  strong. growing,  of  erect  habit,  with  very  large 
corymbs  of  light-colonred  flowers  which  open  of  a  lilac  colour,  and 
fade  off  to  a  French  white ;  these  corymbs  are  often  as  much  as 
6  inches  across,  with  an  angular  outline,  the  individual  flowers  being 
large,  and  the  trusses  very  freely  jiroduced,  and  furnishing  an 
abundant  succession.  Tho  best  of  the  dark-coloured  varieties  is 
M.  Sement,  which  is  of  spreading  habit,  and  has  flowers  of  a  dark 
reddish-purple,  freely  produced,  in  moderate-sized  trusses. 

liaburnum  Poisoning. — Mr.  Henry  Willis,  ot  58,  Old  Broad 
Street,  informs  us  that  a  horse  was  recently  brought  out  of  his 
meadow  in  very  great  pain  and  afterwards  vomited  verj'  much.  The 
same  circumstance  occurred  on  two  subsequent  occasions,  but  not  ou 
the  foUowiijg  days.  Feeling  sure  the  horse  must  have  eaten  some, 
thing  poisonous,  Mr.  Willis  examined  most  carefully  a  book  upon  the 
poisonous  plants  ot  England,  and  found  that  the  Laburnum  was 
poisonous.  He  then  cut  down  all  the  branches  of  Laburnum  within 
the  reach  of  his  horses.  No  harm  has  since  occurred.  This  circum- 
stance, he  adds,  tally  confirms  the  paragraph  in  the  "  Times"  ot  a 
recent  date,  of  .a  number  of  children  in  the  Forest  Gate  Schuol  having 
been  poisoned  by  eating  tho  root  of  Laburnum,  suppo&iug  it  to  ba 
stick-liquorice. 
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RAEE  SUCCULENTS  AND  OTHER  PLANTS. 
Few  classes  of  plauts  are  so  permanent  in  character  and  so 
generally  interesting  as  succulents,  of  which  Mr.  Peacock,  of 
tjudbury  House,  Hammersmith,  has  brought  together  one  of  i 
the  finest  collections  in  Europe.  The  Agaves  and  Cacti,  ! 
especially,  are  unusually  complete,  and  to  the  first-named 
group  a  most  distinct  and  beautiful  species  has  just  been 
added,  namely,  A.  Victorias  Regiua3,  of  which  we  furnish  a 
sketch,  taken  when  the  plant  was  exhibited  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  unanimously 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  all  i 
others,  having  deep  green  leaves 
distinctly  margined  with  white, 
and  marked  with  the  white  mem- 
braneous edges  of  the  young 
leaves.  In  general  contour,  the 
plant  bears  some  slight  resem- 
blance to  the  A.  filifera  group, 
but  the  leaves  of  the  Victorian 
Agave  are  distinctly  three-edged 
at  the  apex,  and  terminated  by 
a  black  wavy  spine.  Mr.  Peacock 
has  several  examples  of  this 
Agave  smaller  than  the  one  ex- 
hibited, and  a  pretty  little  speci- 
men of  it  has  just  been  added 
to  the  collection  of  succulents  at 
Alexandra  Park.  Among  other 
interesting  features  in  the  Ham- 
mersmith collection  are  many 
forms  belonging  to  such  variable 
species  as  A.  horrida,  A.  A^er- 
scliaffeltii,  and  the  slender  glau- 
cous-leaved black-spined  A.  Bes- 
seriana.  Some  of  these  are  so 
distinct  in  habit  as  to  obtain 
separate  names  as  garden  plants, 
and  are  valuable  for  conservatory 
or  greenhouse  decoration,  irre- 
spective of  their  interest  as  exam- 
ples of  seminal  variation.  Many 
Agaves  from  seed  are  known  to 
vary  very  much,  and  this  is 
the  case,  not  only  with  those  just 
named,  but  also  with  others,  such 
as  A.  (Littrea)  juncea,  A.  Schi- 
digera,  and  some  of  the  larger 
kind.').  One  of  the  noblest  habited 
of  all  the  species  here,  however, 
is  the  massive  deep  green-leaved 
A.  ferox,  truly  a  most  formidable 
plant,  the  edges  of  the  thick 
fleshy  leaves  being  bordered  with 
irregular  hooked  spines,  which 
point,  some  one  way  and  some 
the  other,  so  as  to  face  all  comers, 
while  the  long  terminal  spine  is 
as  sharp  as  a  needle,  and  quite 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight 
of  a  man.  One  form  of  A. 
Besseriana  flowered  with  Mr. 
Peacock  a  short  time  ago,  and 
is  just  dying  down  after  having 
vainly  endeavoured   to   produce 

young  plants  on  the  stem.  A  very  distinct  and  robust-habited 
form  is  A.  Gilbeyi,  which  belongs  to  the  A.  horrida  type,  but  is 
very  distinct  in  habit,  the  leaves  being  bright  green,  edged 
with  curved  broad  woody  spines.  The  Agave-house  is  itself 
worth  more  than  a  passing  notice,  being  lofty,  light,  and  airy, 
]irovision  being  made  in  it  at  the  sides  for  suspending  the 
smaller  species  and  varieties  by  a  hinged  piece  of  tubular  iron, 
about  a  foot  in  length,  which  is  furnished  at  the  end  with  a 
ring  about  (i  or  8  inches  in  diameter,  into  which  the  pot  is 
placed.  This  simple  arrangement  is  well  worth  adopting  in 
ordinary  greenhouses  and  conservatories  where  tpace  is  limited. 
Mr.  Crouchcr's  method  of  potting  Agaves  is  worthy  of  special 
remark,  as  it  is  both  simple,  practically  effective,  and  conve- 


Fruitiiiff  plant  of  Ficns  Cooper 


nient.     All  gardeners  are  aware  tliat  re-potting  or  re-tubbing 
large  Aloes  is  no  easy  matter;    but  Mr.  Crouoher's  plan  is 
simply  to  cut  off  the  plant  level  with  the  soil ;  after  which  it  is 
carefully  lifted,  and  placed  on  another  pot  or  tub  filled  with 
fresh  compost.     Thus  treated,  it  throws  out  roots  in  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks,  and,  in  a  week  or  two  more,  they  are 
generally  found  to  have  reached  the  sides  of  the  tubs  in  which 
the  plants  have  been  placed.     This  plan  is  somewhat  similar  to 
the  old-fashioned  one  of  dis-rooting  Pines ;  but,  in  this  instance, 
severing  the  plant  from  the  roots  does  not  seem  to  influence, 
in  any  way,  their  blooming.     Nearly  all  the  species  of  Agave, 
and  more  especially  the   nobler 
habited  kinds,  are  useful  in  sub- 
troijical  gardening,  and  for  orna- 
menting  terrace  walls,  as  they 
withstand    rough    winds   better 
than   most   of    the    large-leaved 
plants.    When  thus  exposed,  too, 
thej'  are  much  hardier  than  when 
grown  indoors  all  the  year  round, 
merely  requiring  protection  from 
frost  to  keep  them  in  good  con- 
dition.    The  collection  of  Cereus, 
Pilocereus,     Echinocactus,     and 
Mammillaria,  at  Sudbury  House, 
are  singularly  complete,  and  there 
are  one  or  two   points  in  their 
culture    which    deserve    notice. 
Those   who   grow   Mammillarias 
and  Echinocacti  know  that  unless 
very  carefully  watered,  especially 
during  winter,  they   are   apt  to 
decay  or  turn  brown  at  the  base, 
just  above  the  soil,  and,  in  some 
cases,  rot  off  altogether.     One  of 
the   best  practical   remedies   for 
this  state  of  things  is  grafting,  an 
operation    extensively   practised 
by  Mr.  Croucher,  and  with  great 
success,  plants  so  treated  being 
nearly  as  fresh  and  clean  at  the 
base  as  at  their  growing  points. 
Ordinary   cleft    grafting  is    the 
method  employed  ;  or  holes  may 
be  made  in  the  larger  species  of 
Echinocactus,  and   one   or  more 
stems  of  Cereus  cut   to   fit  the 
incisions  as  exactly  as  possible. 
One  of  the  largest  grafted  speci- 
mens   here,    and    probably   the 
largest  in  cultivation,  is  an  Echi- 
nocactus Pottsii,  worked  on  three 
Cereus   stems    which  support  a 
head  about  a  foot    in   diameter. 
The  beautiful  pearly  dotted  Echi- 
nocactus ornatus,  a  rather  rare 
plant  in  collections,  also  succeeds 
well     on     any     strong-growing 
species  of  columnar  Cereus,  as  do 
also  Echinocactus  Scopa  and  its 
long-spined  and  crested  varieties. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
and  beautiful  of  all  silvery-spined 
species,  and  one  which  well  de- 
serves cu-lturc  as  an  ordinary  decorative  plant.     Some  of  the 
neat  habited  Mammillarias  are  especially  adapted  for  working  on 
the  slcndor-stcmmcd  species  of  Cereus ;  among  the  examples 
thus  treated  here,  wc  noted  the  following  :— M.  spinosissima, 
grafted  on  Cereus  tortuosus,  making  a  fresh  and  clean  growth 
much  better  than  when  on  its  own  roots;    M.  nivea  longiseta, 
a  long  spincd  form  of  the  snowy-spined  Mammillaria,  quite 
at   home  worked   on   a  few  inches  of   the  rooted  stem  of  the 
scandent   night-blooming   Cereus   hamatus ;    this  last   is  one 
of  the  best  and  most  distinct  of  all  climbers  for  leading  up 
the  rafters  of  a  moderately  warm  greenhouse  or  plant-stove, 
and,  if  so  grown,  and  grafted  here  and  there  with  these  little 
silvery-spined   Mammillarias,   one    could   scarcely   imagine   a 
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prettier  or  more  interesting  obiecfc      M    q^,-  j 

E.soopa  oristata'"TL'rre'S^'pect';niffr?'n^fi°™P""°"l  '° 
represented  by  a  large  and  hea  thy  nl  m  ^^^'P'"^  '5,  "^ere 
peruviaaus,  /hich  is  °one  of  the  best  of  '  7''"^  °"  ^"■'"' 
stocks  for  tliis  purpose.  Pilo"s  W  ,1^  strong-growing 
beautiful  Cactus^f   the    "Old    Man"  "'"'  ^   '''"■'^  ^""^ 

section,  IS  growing  well  on  the  last- 
pamed  stock,  and  Cereus  tuberosus 
IS  equally  healthy  on  C.  tortuosus.  An 
interesting  species,  Mamraillaria  for- 
niosa  gracilis  spina  is  strikingly  effec- 
tive, worked  on  a  Cereus  stock— its 
cross-shaped  silvery  spines  being  con- 
trasted  with  bright  crimson  oblono- 
truits,  which  contain  plenty  of  o-ood 
seed  and  which  are  very  ornamental, 
as  they  remain  fresh  and  bright  for 
months.  Seeds  of  these  pretty  little 
plants  germinate  readily  sown  on  a  pan 
ot  well-drained  sandy  earth,  and  'the 
seedlings  are  found  to  vary  very  much 
from  their  parents  in  habit,  colour,  and 
other  particalars.  A  plant  of  Cereus 
MonviUei  here  is  fully  6  inches  in 
fieight,  and  as  beautiful  as  it  is  rare 
and  distinct;  also,  the  finest  known 
specimens  of  the  "Tooth-pick  Cactus  " 
achinocactus  visnagus)  in  cultivation, 
the  largest  plant  of  which  is  nearlv 
-  teet  in  diameter,  and  armed  at  all 
points  with  formidable  tooth-piok-Iike 
spines.  Tall  plants  of  Pilocereus  senilis 
always  attract  attention  here  and  else- 

tfer3?oint?'' Fof"  f  '""^^  "^^'^  ^^^  -^^-"^  "•-" 
only  Sne  in   PnHW-         u   ^  '?"S  time  this  species  was  the 

M?  p^^co^k-r'totsi^^n  t2xrp"°,T.nTr^'  "V^^i" 

named,  p.  Dantwitzii  and  P  T?  P--         "ijliamsn,    already 

prettiestin  the  .Trou   '    AIo.  r?r^"'  T  "^  ''^^  ''"''''''  ^"'^ 
allied   plants,    are  well  '  G^^^terias,  Haworthias,  and  other 


\    il. 


Echinocaotus  Pottsii, 


represented  in  this  col 
lection,    and,    like    the 
Cacti,    have     a     light 
and      airy      house      to 
themselves.      Here   we 
noted  a  plant  of  the  old, 
but  none  the  less  beau- 
tiful,    Gasteria    verru- 
cosa,   fully    2    feet    in 
diameter,  and    perhaps 
the  finest  specimen   of 
the    old    and    distinct- 
habited   Aloe   plioatilis 
now    in    cultivation— a 
plant    finer    even   than 
the  Kew  specimens  and 
those     at    Hampton 
Court.     Mr.    Croucher 
has   succeeded  in   rais- 
ing a  fine  crop  of  seed- 
lings   from     the    last- 
named  species,  crossed 
with  one  of  the  finest  of 
all    the   Haworthias, 
from  which  good  results 
are  expected.     A.  ferox, 
one   of   the   noblest   of 
all  the  Cape  species,  is  here  represented  by  a  vi<rorous  <.-npr-l 
men,  and  there  are  others  of  A.  abyssinica,  A^Salm  Dyckhna  a" 
nmbe  lata  vanegata,  A.  diohotoma,  and  o  hers     A  collec  iontf 
Stapehas  here  is  s  nTularlv  comnletp   9    ml-  o  '^°"'^<="°°  ot 
hiri;ita.  and  others,  b^ing  !^  flowSth'e  £  f  our^Ts^t'Thi!; 
the  vgonr  of  the  plants  is  attested  by  theTarge  crop  o   ;ramn 
spindle-shaped  seed-pods  which  many  of  them  are  bear  „-^n 
common  with  most  other  Asclepiads,  these  depend  for    frti 


sation   on  insect  agency,   and  the  foetid,  carrion-like  odour 
emitted    by    their     flowers    serves     to    attract     the     large 
carnivorous    flies,    which    deposit   their  eggs   in   the   centre 
ot    the   flower,   and,    m     so     doing,    often    drag    the    pollen 
masses^  from  their  cells  on  to  the  stigmatic  surface.     Another 
house  IS   devoted  to   miscellaneous  succulents,  such  as  Eche- 
verias,    Crassulas,   Pachypbytums,     Saxifrages    of    the    large 
rosulate  section,  tender  Yuccas,  and  the 
finer  Mesembryanthemums.     Here  we 
noted  several  of  the  finest  hybrids  be- 
tween   Echeveria    and    Pachyphytum, 
these    having  been   raised   within   the 
last  few  years  in  Continental  gardens. 
Among  these,  E.  pachyphytoides  is  like 
a  strong-growing  Pachyphytum   brac- 
teosum,  but  the  leaves  are  flatter;  and 
another  seminal   form   from   the  same 
cross,  E.  p.  rosea,  is  similar  in  character, 
but  the  leaves  are  more  pointed,  and 
show   more  of  the  glossy  rosy  hue  of 
the  Echeveria  on  its  foliage.    E.  glauca- 
metallica  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  cross 
between  B.  glauca,  now  so  much  used 
in  edging  flower  beds,  and  the   large- 
leaved   E.    metallica.      In    habit    it    is 
exactly    intermediate    between     its 
parents,  and  forms  a  noble   plant  for 
the  centre  of  panels  and  similar  posi- 
tions in  carpet  beds.     E.  scaphylla  is  a 
robust  hybrid    between    Pachyphytum 
bracteosum  and   the   green-leaved   ro- 
sette-shaped E.  secunda  being  exactly 
intermediate    in    general    appearance; 
but   more  vigorous  than  either  of  its 
parents.     Among  these  hybrid  Echeve- 
rias  are  many  in  which  this  circumstance  is,  beyond  question 
most  clearly  noticeable,  and  it  would  be  interestino-  to  know  if 
these  bear  fertile  seeds,  or  whether  their   viaou?  is   due   to 
their  sterility.     At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
bociety,  Mr^  Croucher  exhibited  a  robust  young  plant  of  the 
Australian  Pious  Cooperi,  which,  apart  from  its   bearing  orna- 
mental and  edible  fruits, 


is  well  worth  culture  as 
an  elegant  habited  foli- 
ageplant.  The  specimen 
in  question  was  scarcely 
18  inches  in  height,  yet 
it   bore    three    reddish 
fruits  spotted  with  dull 
yellow.     The  leaves  are 
a  foot  or  more  in  length, 
and  of  a  bright  glossy 
green  colour,  with  pur- 
plish-crimson    veins. 
Our  illustration  (p.  .3.30), 
sketched  when  the  plant 
was  exhibited,  shows  the 
general  contour  of  this 
Pious,  which  is  quite  as 
suitable  for  ordinary  de- 
corative purposes  as  its 
allies  F.  elastica  or  F. 
Chauvieri.     It  may  not 
be  generally  known  that 
all  three  species  may  be 
propagated  by  grafting 
pieces    of    the     young 
growth    on    the    thick 
iv„.„^n     ■     ^     fTM  ■  I      ■  P  roots  of  the  common  Fig 

irnftln  t'-  f  \f  '''f -f  °\''°°^'  ^^"  fu^ished  with  fibres" 
?f  w  iK  ]  f '  1'^''^°™  f*"''  ^^  ^^''  I  believe,  Mr.  Tillery 
of  Welbeck,  who  first  recommended  the  system  of  propa<.atinc; 
i<  .elastica  some  years  ago,  and  I  at  once  put  it  to  the  test- 
not  so  much  on  account  of  its  utility,  since  these  plants  strike 
freely  enough  from  cuttings,  but  because  I  was  dubious  as  to 
whether  any  evergreen  plant  would  succeed  worked  on  a 
deciduous  species  as  a  stock.  F.  W  B 
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ON  SEEDLING  PLUMS. 
I  suALL  be  glad  to  compare  notes  with' any  reader  of  The 
Garden  who  may  have  made  experiments  in  this  direction. 
Many  years  ago  I  raised  two  seedlings  from  the  stones  of  the 
Golden  Drop  Plum.  After  keeping  them  for  sevei-al  years  one 
of  them  produced  a  few  worthless  Plums  of  a  dark  colour,  and, 
as  it  was  very  thorny  and  otherwise  unpromising,  I  uprooted 
it.  It  was  at  first  the  finest  of  the  two  plants,  and  I  noticed 
that  its  seed-leaves  wore  pointed,  while  those  of  the  other 
were  not  so.  The  latter,  in  due  time,  produced  some  rather 
promising  fruit  of  a  reddish-purple  colour,  of  good  flavour, 
but  rather  deficient  in  juice  ;  but,  after  a  few  years,  the  Plums 
it  bore  were  not  only  more  numerous,  but  their  size  and 
quality  had  improved.  At  this  period  of  their  history  I  read 
in  an  horticultural  publication  that  the  American  fruit  growers 
recommended  trying  the  produce  of  a  second  generation  with 
a  view  to  further  improvement.  Acting  on  this  hint,  I  raised 
six  seedling  plants  from  the  stones  of  this  Plum,  and  this 
year,  out  of  the  three  that  produced  fruit,  one,  which  turned 
out  a  yellow  Plum,  like  its  grand-parent,  promises  well,  if  the 
only  two  which  it  bore  are  any  indication  of  its  quality.  They 
were  round  Plums,  of  the  form  and  size  of  the  ordinary 
Greengage ;  the  stones  were  proportionately  very  small,  and 
the  flavour  better  than  that  of  most  of  those  produced  in 
ray  orchard  this  year,  which,  although  fair  to  look  at,  were, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  deficient  in  flavour.  By  these  experi- 
ments it  would  appear  that  the  offspring  of  the  Plum  does  not 
necessarily  inherit  the  colour  of  its  parent.  In  the  case  of  Chap- 
man's Prince  of  Wales,  raised  from  the  Orleans  Plum,  Rivers's 
two  excellent  Plums,  the  offspring  of  the  Precoce  do  Tours,  and 
others,  the  colour  of  the  seedling  has  resembled  that  of  the 
original  Plum.  But,  as  regards  flavour,  I  have  observed  one 
peculiarity.  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  Gage  family 
may  be  expected  to  transmit  to  their  seedlings  the  flavour  that 
distinguishes  them  from  the  other  varieties  of  the  Plum.  I 
have  rnyself  raised  only  one  Gage  seedling,  but  the  fruit 
(which  is  produced  very  sparinglj')  was  unmistakcably  a  Green- 
gage in  flavour,  but  neither  so  good  nor  so  large  as  the  ordi- 
nary sort.  I  have  also  another  tree  that  was  raised  from  a 
Greengage  stone.  This  tree,  unlike  the  one  I  raised  myself,  is 
a  good  bearer,  and  so  like  the  recognised  Greengage  that  it  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  it.  I  have  also  true  trees,  which 
I  planted  in  a  hedge,  that  were  suckers  from  a  tree  growing  in 
a  neighbour's  garden,  and  there  are  many  such  in  this  village, 
all  having  the  peculiar  Greengage  flavour ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they 
do  not  bear  well.  With  reference  to  the  bearing  qualities  of 
trees  raised  from  suckers,  I  can  mention  two  instances  —those 
from  Chapman's  Prince  of  Wales,  which  were  said  to  bear  well 
in  the  nurseries  at  Brentford  End,  where  that  tree  was  raised, 
and  I  was  able  1his  year  to  notice  the  same  result  in  a  sucker 
from  the  Golden  Drop.  The  tree  itself  I  happen  to  have 
growing  on  its  own  roots.  It  was  sent  to  me  by  a  neighbour 
of  mine,  who  was  leaving  England,  and  who  wished  it  to  be 
preserved.  The  method  he  used  was  that  of  taking  off  a  riug 
of  bark  at  the  base  of  a  vigorous  shoot  proceeding  from  an 
old  tree  of  that  sort,  and  surrounding  it  with  rich  earth,  con- 
fined in  a  cincture  of  canvas.  From  this,  when  the  roots  had 
struck  into  the  mould,  it  was  separated  and  transferred  into  a 
border,  and  soon  became  a  strong  well-grown  tree.  Besides 
the  Muscle  and  the  Jlorooco  Plums,  that  flourish  on  their  own 
roots,  we  have  here  some  varieties  of  the  wild  Plum  which 
make  an  excellent  preserve,  and,  in  general,  produce  a  fair 
crop.  In  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Hoiticnltural  Society," 
that  were  published  in  the  year  182G,  there  is  an  interesting 
paper,  by  the  celebrated  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  on  the 
<[ualitie.s  of  some  newly-raised  fruits.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, from  what  lie  states  of  the  best  way  of  hybridising 
Plums,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  good  results,  that,  in  the 
instances  lie  brings  forward,  he  did  not  meet  with  better 
success  than  has  resulted  in  the  chance  productions  I  have 
mentioned  above,  and  for  which  any  praise  that  is  duo  must 
be  given  to  the  bees,  and  other  insects,  to  whose  manipulations 
alone  the  success  must  be  attributed.  I  have  this  year  saved 
about  sixteen  stones  of  my  seedling  I'lum  raised  from  a  Golden 


Drop  stone,  all  of  which  I  would  gladly  present  to  anyone 
among  your  readers  who  would  like  to  experiment  with  them. 
In  colour,  size,  and  form,  the  fruit  resembles  Rivers's  Autumn 
Compote ;  but  is,  I  think,  its  superior  in  flavour.  B.  S. 


FRUIT-GROWING  AT  THORESBY  PARK. 
All  kinds  of  fruit  are  ably  cultivated  at  Thoresby — Vines  and 
Pines  especially  so.  Most  of  the  Vines  are  young,  and  many  of  them 
have  not  been  fruited  yet.  The  largest  Vinery  is  a  lean-to,  12i  feet 
in  length,  with  18-feet  rafters.  The  Vines  in  this  house  are  two 
years  old,  and  will  be  fruited  next  season  for  the  first  ticDe.  The 
varieties  are  both  late  and  early,  and  many  fine  Grapes  are  grown  in 
this  mixed  fashion.  The  canes  are  planted  about  24  feet  apart,  and  the 
kinds  which  are  represented  most  numerously  are  Duke  of  Baccleuch, 
Gros  Guillaume,  Pearson's  Golden  Queen,  Lady  Downes,  Black 
Alicante,  Gros  Colman,  Syrian,  Trebbiano,  Waltbam  Seedling,  and 
Venn's  New  Black  Muscat.  I  observe  that  some  of  the  roots  have  two 
leading  stems,  others  only  one,  and  each  cane  is  stopped  at  the  top  of 
the  house.  The  wood  of  all  the  Vines  is  remarkably  strong,  short, 
jointed,  and  well  ripened,  and  gives  promise  of  a  splendid  crop  of  fruit 
next  year,  and,  indeed,  for  many  years  to  come.  In  the  same  range 
of  glass  there  are  many  more  Vineries,  but,  owing  to  the  amount 
consumed  during  the  recent  festivities  in  celebration  of  the  coming  of 
age  of  Lord  Newark,  there  were  fewer  Grapes  hanging  on  the  Vines 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  than  is  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year  ;  at 
the  same  time,  late  Grapes  were  well  represented.  Lady  Downes 
and  Alicantes  were  good  in  bunch,  berry,  and  finish,  and  Syrians,  Dr. 
Hogg,  and  other  whites  were,  in  all  respects,  excellent.  Golden 
Champion  is  a  great  favourite  at  Thoresby.  It  has  always  produced 
and  finished  large  handsome  bunches  and  berries,  without  spot  or 
blemish  of  any  kind ;  and  Lord  Manvers  is  so  highly  pleased 
with  it  that  he  has  lately  given  Mr.  Henderson  instructions 
to  augment  the  number  of  this  variety  of  Vine.  One  large 
house  was  planted  with  every  kind  of  Muscat  this  spring,  and 
the  wood  of  these  have  quite  over-run  the  house  in  every  direction, 
the  leading  stems  having  made  remarkably  thick,  firm,  short- 
jointed  wood  the  first  season.  In  this  house  they  were  planted  about 
the  same  distance  from  each  other  as  the  other  young  Vines.  Mr. 
Henderson  intends  fruiting  every  alternate  Vine  heavily  for  a  year 
or  two,  and  then  rooting  them  out  to  give  more  room  to  those  which 
have  been  kept  in  reserve.  The  entire  range  of  houses  appeared  to 
be  in  perfect  order,  and  no  insects  of  any  kind  had  ever  been  allowed 
to  gain  a  footing.  The  soil  in  which  the  Thoresby  Vines  are  grown 
is  unusually  light,  pure  sand  forming  about  one-third  of  the  border 
compost.  It  is  quite  visible  on  the  surface,  and  is  present  in  the 
same  proportion  to  the  bottom;  no  other  soil,  in  fact,  can  be  obtained 
conveniently,  and  the  utmost  care,  therefore,  is  necessary,  in  the 
preparation  of  the  borders,  to  produce  such  I'esults  as  are  hero 
apparent.  The  earliest  Grapes  are  cut  from  Vines  in  pots.  There 
is  a  span-roof  house  with  [a  heated  bed  for  soil  on  each  side  of  the 
pathway,  in  which  young  Vines  are  planted,  that  are  to  be 
fruited  early  for  a  year  or  two,  as  a  sabstitute  for  some  of  those  in 
pots.  The  Pineries  are  four  or  five  in  number,  most  of  the  plants 
being  grown  in  pots  plunged  in  tan.  There  is  one  large  house  in 
which  a  centre  bed  is  planted  ;  when  I  inspected  them,  every  plant 
appeared  an  excellent  example  of  good  culture.  There  were  many 
Smooth.leaved  Cayennes  in  fruit,  which  will  ripen  successionally  from 
the  jDresent  time  till  after  the  new  year,  many  of  the  fruit  weighing 
7  and  8  lbs.  Plenty  of  plants  were  just  starting  into  fruit  to  keep 
up  the  supply  until  the  early  Queens  come  in,  whilst  sucoessional 
plants  looked  as  if  they  would  produce  heavier  fruit  than  those  named. 
Cayennes,  Charlotte  Rothschilds,  and  Queens  were  as  thick  around  the 
neck  as  the  mouth  of  a  7-inch  pot,  and  where  strength  is  thus 
apparent,  the  result  is  never  problematical.  Thoresby  Queen  was 
raised  here,  and  is  grown  to  some  extent.  It  is  quite  different  from 
tbo  common  Queen.  Its  habit  is  dwarf,  and  the  leaves  are  mealy 
white,  like  the  foliage  of  Echevcria  pulvernlenta.  The  fruit  is 
pyramidal  in  shape,  like  that  of  the  ProvidEnce.  The  crown  is 
always  small,  and  the  flavour  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  old  Queen. 
Prince  Albert  is  another  one  which  is  grown  in  quantity,  and  looks 
well.  The  fruit  of  this  variety,  to  my  mind,  is  the  handsomest 
of  all  Pines  when  properly  swelled.  The  shape  of  the  frnit  is  a 
jierfcct  cone,  and  its  colour,  when  quite  ripe,  a  reddish-tinted  golden. 
The  crown  is  never  disproportionately  large.  The  suckers  are  here 
grown  in  pits,  and  all  are  in  the  finest  possible  health.  The  Pines 
are  growing  in  tho  same  soil  as  the  Vines,  and  it  is  certainly  different 
to  what  one  is  accustomed  to  -see  used  in  the  successful  culture  of 
Pines.  A  span-roof  house  was  full  of  winter  Cucumbois.  Melons 
were  cleared  out  to  admit  of  Begonias,  Bouvardias,  and  other 
winter-flowering  plants,  being  planted  in  tho  beds.  Mr.  Henderson 
linds  such  Bubjects  bloom  longer  and  more  freely  planted  out  than 
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grown  in  pota.  Fig3  oE  various  kinds  wore  bearing  a  splendid 
autumn  crop.  A  few  Peaches  were  still  hanging,  but  these  and 
Nectarines  are  principally  forced  early.  The  wood  of  these  was  not 
gross,  bnt  of  that  hard-looking,  full-budded  kind,  which  is  far  more 
certain  of  bearing  fine  fruit  at  any  time.  The  Cape  Gooseberry  is 
grown  more  extensively  here  than  in  most  places,  a  house  being 
devoted  to  its  culture.  The  treatment  is  somewhat  different  to  that 
generally  adopted,  the  fresh  stock  being  made  from  cuttings  every 
spring.  They  are  planted  out  and  bear  large  crops  of  fruit,  which 
are  principally  used  for  culinary  purposes.  J.  MuiK. 


NOMENCLATURE  OP  FRUITS. 
DuKi.N'G  the  last  fortnight,  I  have  been  busy  getting  in  and  arranging 
my  Apples  and  Pears — an  operation  which  is  done  numerically  and 
alphabetically.  This  brings  the  various  classes  very  mnch  together, 
i.e.,  the  Bergamots,  Beuri-es,  Doyennes,  &c.,  come  together  on  tho 
shelves.  Any  dissimilarity  among  them  is  therefore  easily  detected, 
and  the  process  of  examining  and  comparing  the  different  kinds  is 
greatly  simplified.  As  one  of  the  results  of  this  examination,  I  have, 
like  others,  found  that  the  Pear,  miscalled  Brockworth  Park,  is  no 
other  than  one  of  my  greatest  favourites,  viz..  Bonne  d'Ezce.  The 
Brockworth  is  from  trees  bought  in  Gloucestershire.  The  other 
(Bonne  d'Ezee)  is  from  trees  obtained  from  France ;  and  I  was 
selling  fine  maiden  plants  of  it  for  6d.  each  at  tho  time  when  I  bought 
the  Brockworth.  I  do  not  know  how  far  a  man  is  justified  in  sending 
out  fruit  trees  as  new,  when  he  cannot  vouch  for  their  being  so.  I, 
of  coui'se,  propagated  the  Brockworth  largely,  while,  at  the  same 
.time,  I  had  it  under  the  name  of  Bonne  d'Ezee.  This  was  discovered 
%3  a  wilding  in  Touraine,  about  1788;  and  M.  Jamin,  of  Paris,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  who  propagated  it,  and  sent  it  out,  under  its 
present  name.  Liron  d'Airolos  called  it  Bonne  des  Haies,  and 
M.  Deoaisne,  in  his  "Jardin  Fruitier,"  gives  it  the  name  of  Belle 
Excellente.  Let  me  also  direct  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the 
respective  descriptions  of  the  two  Pears,  as  given  by  the  Pomological 
Director  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society.  Bonne  d'Ezee  is  thus 
described  : — Flesh,  white,  coarse-grained,  .  .  .  inclining  to  gritty, 
half-melting,  and  juicy,  with  an  agreeable  perfume;"  and, 
it  is  added,  "  This  is  only  a  second-rate  Pear,  the  texture  of  the  flesh 
being  coarse."  The  same  authority  describes  Brockworth  Park  thus  : 
— "  Flesh,  white,  delicate,  buttery,  and  melting,  very  juicy,  rich,  and 
vinous  ;  and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  gave  it  a  first-class 
certificate  in  1871."  What  reliance,  therefore,  can  be  placed  upon 
such  descriptions  ?  Bonne  d'Ezee  is  certainly  deserving  of  all  that 
is  said  of  the  Brockworth, and  more;  for  it  is,  without  doubt,  one  of 
our  best  September  and  October  Pears,  and  attains,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  a  large  size.  This  season  all  sorts  of  Pears  are  small 
here.  I  have  also  in  my  examinations  discovered  that  the  Strawberry 
called  Dr.  Hogg  is  no  other  than  my  special  favourite  Carolina 
superba.  No  wonder  people  bought  this  delicious  Strawberry 
largely.  Bui;  why  had  we  to  pay  so  dearly  for  it  ?  In  order  to 
prove  that  I  had  made  no  mistake  about  the  identity  of  the  two 
fruits  I  wrote  to  the  raiser  of  Dr.  Hogg  and  obtained  from  him 
plants  and  foliage  of  that  kind  and  compared  them  with  what  I  grow 
nnder  the  two  names,  Dr.  Hogg  and  Carolina  superba,  and  I  find 
that  the  plants  sent  me  are  identical  with  Carolina  superba.  Dr. 
Hogg's  descriptions  of  both  sorts,  so  called,  are  as  follows  : — Carolina 
superba — Fruit,  very  large  ;  ovate,  sometimes  inclining  to  cockscomb 
shape,  with  an  oven  surface.  .  .  .  Skin,  pale  red,  extending 
equally  over  the  whole  fruit ;  fiesh,  clear  white,  very  firm  and  solid, 
with  a  fine  vinous  flavour  and  rich  aroma,  equalling  the  British  Queen. 
The  plant  is,  however,  much  hardier,  a  free  grower,  and  better  bearer 
than  the  British  Queen.  Dr.  Hogg — Fruit,  very  large ;  cockscomb 
shaped;  skin,  pale  i-ed ;  flesh,  pale  throughout;  sweet,  and  with  a 
very  rich  flavour,  which  remains  long  on  the  palate.  The  fruit  is  of 
the  same  class  as  the  British  Queen,  and  not  distinguishable  from  well- 
grown  examples  of  that  variety  ;  it  ripens  later  than  the  British 
Queen,  at  about  the  same  time  as  Elton,  and  exactly  at  the  same 
time  as  Carolina  superba.  The  plant  is  much  hardier,  a  more  abun- 
dant bearer,  has  the  growth  of  the  British  Queen,  but  is  more  healthy 
and  robust  (?),  and  retains  the  foliage  better  throngh  tho  winter. 
After  this,  need  wo  bo  surprised  at  the  chaotic  condition  of  frnit 
nomenclature,  and  that  it  is  burdened  with  such  a  nmltitudo  of 
synonyms  ?  I  have  long  ago  unearthed  tho  Pear  called  Benedictine, 
which  was  sent  out  as  something  surpassingly  excellent ;  I  purchased 
six  trees  of  it  for  303.,  and  found,  in  a  year  or  two  after  that  I  had 
got  an  addition  to  my  stock  of  Brown  Beurre.  J.  Scott. 

Merrioit,  Crewkerne. 


Successional  Peaches.— Will  the  following  Peaches  ripen  in 
succession,  viz.,  Early  Louise,  Crawford's  Early,  Alexandra  Noblesse, 
Exquisite,   and   Lord  Palmerston  P — J.   E.,  Tenbij.     [The  list   just 


given,  according  to  my  experience,  is  a  good  one.  With  me  the 
Early  Beatrice  is  the  earliest  ripening  variety,  but  it  is  not  so  largo 
or  fine  flavoured  as  the  Early  Louise,  which  ripens  next  to  it.  I 
should  prefer  Hale's  Early  York,  an  excellent  American  Peach,  to 
Crawford's  Early,  which  is  a  large  yellow-fleshed  sort,  ripening  m 
the  end  of  August.  Alexandra  Noblesse  is  an  excellent  middle- 
season  Peach,  and  not  subject  to  mildew.  Exquisite  is  a  very  large 
yellow-fleshed  sort,  but  I  should  prefer  Desse  Tardive,  which  ripens 
about  the  same  time  or  a  little  later.  Lord  Palmerston  and  Princess 
of  Wales  are  two  of  the  very  largest  and  latest  of  Peaches,  except 
the  Salwey.  They  both  ripen  nearly  at  the  same  time,  but  I  prefer 
Princess  of  Wales  for  its  flavour  and  because  it  does  not  cling  to  tho 
stone  as  Lord  Palmerston  sometimes  does. — Williaji  Tillekv.j 

"Vine  Mildew  and  Swing's  Composition.— For  several  years 
I  have  had  the  Vinos  in  two  houses  attacked  with  mildew  just  after 
the  fruit  has  been  set.  Air  has  been  given  night  a,ud  day,  a  brisk 
temperature  maintained,  damp  and  stagnation  avoided,  and  both 
bunches  and  foliage  have  been  well  dusted  with  sulphur;  yet,  not- 
withstanding  all  this,  the  mildew  continued  to  make  progress.  This 
season  it  appeared  in  my  early  Vinery  about  the  usual  time,  just 
after  the  Grapes  had  set ;  and  all  our  efforts  to  check  it  with  sulphur 
were  unavailing.  Fearing  it  would  appear  as  usual  in  the  second 
house,  I  bought  a  few  bottles  of  Ewing's  composition  for  its  pre. 
vention.  I  applied  it  according  to  the  instructions  received  along 
with  it,  giving  one  good  syringing  before  the  Grapes  come  into 
bloom,  and  two  others  as  soon  as  they  were  set ;  and  the  result  has 
been  most  satisfactory.  Not  a  trace  of  mildew  has  been  observed 
during  the  season;  and  the  Vines  have  ripened  the  best  crop  of 
Grapes  we  have  had  in  the  house  for  nine  years.— Q.  Read,-  Pleasleij 
Hall,  near  IFanffield. 

Grapes  Damping  Off.— I  find  that  the  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Muscat  Grapesin  my  Vinery  are  damping  off  in  large  quantities.  Is  this 
to  be  attributed  to  the  unusual  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  or  to  the 
effect  of  watering  Ferns  and  other  plants  growing  under  the  Vines  ? 
What  remedy  must  I  apply  to  check  it  ?— E.  D.  TnoMAS,  WelfieU, 
Builth.  [Vineries,  in  which  late  Grapes  are  hanging,  should  be  kept 
as  dry  as  possible.  Plants  requiring  water  should  be  placed  else- 
where,  and  the  damp  air  in  them  should  be  driven  out  by  means  of 
gentle  fire-heat  applied  in  tho  morning,  when,  if  dry  and  sunny, 
a  little  air  may  be  given  for  a  short  time  at  the  top.  The  outside 
borders  should  also  be  protected  from  heavy  rains.] 

Grafting  Bunches  of  Grapes.— This  practice  is  by  no  means 
new;  but  from  experiments  which  I  have  made  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  there  is  little  advantage  to  be  gained  by  grafting  a 
number  of  bunches  together.  To  see  what  size  a  bunch  can  be  made 
to  attain  was  not,  however,  my  object,  but  to  ascertain  what  influ- 
ence  one  kind  of  Grape  would  have  on  another.  A  bunch  of  Foster's 
Seedling  spliced  to  one  of  Lady  Downes  seemed  to  be  flaccid  and 
tasteless,  compared  with  the  same  kind  left  alone.  A  bunch  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  grafted  on  a  Trebbiano  seemed  to  have  little 
or  no  Muscat  flavour  in  it.  A  Lady  Downes  "  worked  "  on  a  bunch 
of  itself,  was  unchanged  in  flavour  and  appearance.  In  order  to 
have  handsome  bunches  as  well  as  increased  dimensions  by  grafting, 
it  is  necessary  to  use  small  ties  for  training  one  of  the  bunches 
neatly  over  its  companion,  so  as  to  maintain  a  symmetrical  form. 
This  must  be  done  either  before  the  bunch  comes  into  flower  or  very 
shortly  after  the  berries  are  set,  but  careful  and  steady  hands  must 
perform  the  operation. — M.  Temple. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

The  Prune  Damson.— This  little  Plum  always  bears  heavy  crops  here,  and 
is  the  best  of  all  for  kitchen  use  and  for  preserving.  D.amaon  cheese  made  oL 
this  variety  is  excellent.  I  know  not  what  we  should  do  without  a  sood  supply 
of  these  little  Plums.— R.  Gimeet,  Burglileg. 

Peach-house  Borders.— Should  I  mix  a  portion  oE  old  mortar  with  the  soi' 
of  a  Feaeh-border  ?  Tho  compost  I  have  prepared  consists  of  equal  parts  o^ 
turves  of  li"ht  hazel  loam  and  the  strong  soil  of  the  kitchen  garden,  and  havmg 
a  quantity  of  old  mortar  I  should  be  glad  of  advice  from  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents before  using  it.  My  Peach-house  is  a  lean-to,  40  feet  long,  with  a 
south-west  aspect.  I  shall  plant  throe  trees  to  cover  tho  front  trellis,  and  the 
s.amo  for  tho  back  wall.    What  are  the  best  six  tried  kinds  ?— A.  R.  W. 

Sure  Cropping  Apple.— For  seven  years  past  we  have  been  favoured  with 
four  really  heavy  crops  of  Apples  from  the  same  tree,  and  three  good  halt 
crops.  The  variety  is  Dutch  Miguonno,  a  kind  which  keepi  well  until  March. 
In  mid-winter  wo  use  it  for  dessert ;  but  it  is  most  useful  as  a  kitchen  Aiiple, 
and  in  this  its  gieat  merit  lies ;  when  cooked,  its  tlesh  does  not  fall  down, 
like  that  of  the  Wellington,  and  it  is  not  so  tough  and  strmgy ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  keeps  its  shape  intact.— E.  Gilbebt. 

Melon  A.  F.  Barron.— Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  I  received 
a  packet  of  this  new  Melon  for  trial  last  spring,  and  I  can  confldeutly 
recommend  it  as  one  of  the  best  green-fleshed  varieties  that  have  come  under 
my  notice.  It  has  a  hardy,  vigorous  constitution,  and  will  do  well  in  a  frame 
without  much  artifloial  heat  beyond  a  little  in  which  to  start.  It  sets  its  fruit 
early  and  freely,  and  the  flavour  has  been  pronounced  by  all  who  have  tasted 
it  here  to  be  first-rate.  As  rcg.ards  weight,  it  varies  from  3  to  (i  lb.,  accordrng 
as  the  plants  are  lightly  or  heavily  cropped.— K.  Hobday,  Itamten  Ahlmj, 
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NEW  ZEALAND  SPINACH. 
In  dry  soils,  where  the  ordinary  Spinach  quickly  runs  to 
seed  during  the  hot  months  of  summer,  and  where,  also,  the 
Spinach  Beet,  from  its  pale  colour,  is  not  appreciated,  the  New 
Zealand  Spinach  may  be  advantageously  grown.  If  treated 
liberally,  a  small  number  of  plants,  comparatively  speaking, 
will  furnish  a  large  supply  of  dark  green  leaves.  In  March 
the  seeds  should  be  sown  thinly  in  pans  or  boxes  in  gentle 
heat,  and  should  be  afterwards  pricked  off  into  small  pots,  the 
usual  treatment  accorded  to  tender  annuals  being  given  to 
them  till  they  are  hardened  ofi  and  planted  out  about  tlie  end 
of  May.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  a  bos  or  boxes  in  March, 
hardened  off  in  May,  and  planted  out  without  being 
potted  off;  but,  if  the  weather  in  May  is  hot  and  dry, 
they  will  not  readily  establish  themselves  without  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  in  shading  and  watering.  Any  warm 
border  or  site  will  suit  it  well.  Our  usual  plan  is  to 
open  a  trench  3  feet  wide  and  about  8  or  10  inches  deep, 
put  in  a  layer  of  thoroughly  decayed  hotbed  manure,  fork  it 
lightly  in,  and  return  a  portion  of  the  soil  from  each  side  of 
the  trench,  leaving  the  ground  slightly  concave,  then  put  in 
the  plants— using  those  potted  singly — two  rows  down  each 
3-feet  trench  and  about  1-5  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Although 
during  August  and  September  very  frequent  gatherings  were 
made  the  plants  have  so  far  extended  themselves  as  to  measure 
0  feet  across,  and  that  not  in  straggling  growth,  but  in  a  com- 
plete thicket  of  shoots.  Where  there  are  not  facilities  for 
starting  it  in  heat  in  March  it  may  be  sown  out  of  doors  in 
May,  and  if  a  little  warm  manure  can  bo  spared  to  give  it  a 
start,  with  plenty  of  room  to  develop  its  growth,  a  very  profit- 
able result  may  be  looked  for.  E.  Hobday. 


THE  "  WOELD  "  ON  SALADS. 

Op  the  inBnite  variety  of  salads  which  can  be  made  from  wild  plants 

—  the  Salad  Burnet,  the  Ladies'  Smock,  the  Stonecrop,  the  Sea  Bind, 
weed,  the  Sweet  Cicely,  the  Buckshorn  Plantain,  and  the  O.'^-eye  Daisy 
— onr  people  know  next  to  nothing,  and  allow  quantities  of  excellent 
food  to  be  wasted  on  cattle.  The  Dandelion,  which  is  a  favourite 
salad  in  Prance,  and  a  herb  renowned  for  its  virtue,  we  should  be 
half-ashamed  to  see  on  our  tables.  Nothing  will  do  for  us  but  the 
most  highty-cultivated  kinds.  First  of  all  there  is  the  Lettuce, 
which  is  of  two  sorts— the  Cabbage  Lettuce,  known  in  France  as  the 
Laitue  pommee,  and  the  Cos  Lettuce,  which  the  French  term  the 
Laitue  romaine.  Of  these— and  there  are  endless  varieties  of  either 
— we  seem  in  England  to  prefer  the  latter  with  its  long  leaves, 
because  it  can  be  eaten  by  itself,  while  the  French  probably  care 
more  for  the  former.  Then  comes  the  Endive,  in  three  classes 
— first,  the  broad. leaved  or  Batavian  Endive,  which  the  French  call 
Scario'e— a  prime  favourite;  next  the  Curly-leaved  Endive,  which 
the  French  call  sometimes  Chicorue  and  sometimes  Laitue  frisee  ; 
lastly,  the  wild  Endive  or  Succory  (Succory  being  but  the  old  English 
word  for  Chicory),  which  is  called  by  the  French  Barbe  de  Capucin. 
Perhaps  next  in  order  of  rank  deserves  to  be  mentioned  the   Celery 

—  but  we  only  use  the  bare  stalk,  whereas  the  French  put  the  whole 
plant  into  the  salad-bowl,  from  the  root  at  one  end  to  the  leafage  at 
the  other.  Even  better  is  the  Celeriac— that  is  a  Celery  with  Turnip, 
like  root,  The  Celeri.rave  of  the  French  and  the  Knott. sellerie  of  the 
Germans.  The  latter  are  especially  fond  of  it,  and  go  into  ecstasies 
when  they  talk  of  it.  In  England  although  it  may  be  cultivated 
with  greater  ease  and  at  less  expense  than  the  common  Celery,  it  is 
slighted,  though,  served  up  with  a  dash  of  Red  Cabbage,  it  is  particu- 
larly  alluring.  Then  there  is  the  Tomato  salad  ;  but  for  that  matter 
Tomatoes  are  plentiful  enough,  and  ought  to  be  in  everybody's  reach. 
The  wonder  is  how  anyone  who  knows  what  a  superb  thing  is  a 
salad  of  raw  Tomatoes  can  care  to  desecrate  this  glorious  Apple  by 
cooking  it.  But  I  should  weary  the  reader  if  I  went  on  to  sound  the 
praises  of  the  Corn  salad,  the  Bcet-root  salad,  the  Potato  salad,  the 
.Salado  de  legumes  ;  and  of  the  minute  accessories— the  Tarragon,  the 
Chervil,  the  spring  Onions— which  when  cunningly  applied  give  a 
gaiety  and  sparkle  to  the  composition.  It  is  necessary  to  conclude, 
and  I  conclude  with  the  remark  that  there  are  salads  in  abundance, 
and  with  a  little  trouble  we  cao  have  them  in  perfection. 


Exhibiting  Seedling  Potatoes.— The  point  raised  by  Mr. 
Gilbert  in  liis  note  on  Fenn's  International  Kidnev,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  exhibiting  seedling  Potatoes  in  competing  coUectioES 


at  shows,  is  one  that  fairly  merits  attention,  although  I  say,  at  the 
outset,  that  I  am  unable  to  agree  with  his  conclusions.  The  practice 
of  exhibiting  seedling  varieties  in  that  way  is  as  old  as  are  flower 
shows,  and  in  all  such  classes  as  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Carnations 
Pansies,  and  many  other  subjects,  seedling  plants  and  cut  flowers 
have  always  been  held  admissible.  Indeed,  it  is  by  exhibiting  seed- 
lings in  competition  that  the  merits  of  a  variety  becomes  known, 
and  the  raiser  of  any  good  thing  finds  his  greatest  reward  in  the 
prizes  that  such  seedling  is  enabled  to  win.  A  raiser  of  Potatoes, 
for  instance,  naturally  feels  that  if  he  can,  with  his  seedlings,  take 
prizes  from  old. named  varieties,  he  ought  not  only  to  have  the  privilege 
of  so  doing,  but  he  also  feels  that  it  is  a  fair  and  honourable  way  of 
displaying  the  merits  of  his  productions.  If  other  competitors  have 
not  such  good  sorts,  that  is  their  misfortune  ;  and  if  the  seedling  raiser 
beats  them  in  the  show,  they  are  not  worse  off  than  would  be  the 
case  if  some  other  exhibitor,  having  very  superior  tubers  of  some 
old  kinds,  did  so.  In  any  case  the  handsomest  and  best  ought  to 
win.  I  think  i\Ir.  Gilbert  can  recollect  that  at  the  great  show  at 
Birmingham  in  1874  a  well-known  exhibitor  exhibited  six  dishes  of 
Peas,  and  took  the  first  prize  in  the  class,  yet  one  of  these  dishes 
contained  a  variety  not  then  sent  out.  What  is  right,  therefore, 
with  Peas  can  hardly  be  wrong  with  Potatoes.  At  the  Alexandra 
Palace  many  dishes  of  seedlings  were  shown  in  the  competing  classes, 
so  the  case  alluded  to  is  not  an  exceptional  ona. — Alex.  Deax. 

Black  or  Underground  Slugs  (see  p.  306). — Trenching  the 
ground,  every  other  year,  2  feet  deep,  generally  keeps  these  pests 
down;  where  trenching  is  not  practicable,  choose  a  moist,  warm 
evening,  and  strew  the  ground  freely  with  bran,  and  some  old 
Lettuce  and  Cabbage  leaves  cut  up.  About  these  they  will  collect 
in  large  numbers  ;  have  in  readiness  a  barrowful  of  finely-sifted 
lime  and  soot,  the  fresher  the  better.  Set  to  work  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  morning,  and  scatter  broad-cast  a  good  coating  of 
this,  which  will  speedily  destroy  slugs  of  any  colour.  This,  repeated 
two  or  three  times  during  the  season,  will  completely  clear  the 
ground  of  these  depredators. — W.  S. 

Winter  Salads. — Chicory  is  often  spoken  of  as  an  excellent 
winter  salad  plant ;  I  have  often  grown  it,  but  have  never  known 
it  to  be  asked  for.  Again,  Endive,  which,  when  well  blanched, 
certainly  looks  pretty,  does  not  find  favour  with  every  one  in  conse- 
quence of  its  bitterness.  I  may  be  told  that  blanching  removes  this, 
which  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but,  even  then,  it  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  a  sweet  Cos  Lettuce.  Lettuces,  of  different  varieties, 
are  usually  in  daily  demand  throughout  the  summer  and  winter, 
and  the  supply  may  be  easily  maintained  at  all  times  of  the  year  if 
the  right  varieties  are  grown.  This,  I  think,  only  wants  to  be  known 
to  render  their  cultivation  much  more  extended.  My  winter  Lettuce 
is  sown  on  the  7th  of  July,  planted  out  in  good  rich  land  in  August, 
and  from  these  our  winter  salads  are  got  daily  ;  when  the  frost  comes 
we  cover  the  quarter  with  Bracken,  which  is  light  and  airy,  and  an 
elBcient  protection.  Should  the  snow  fall  heavily,  we  lift  a  few 
barrowfuls  and  take  them  inside.  The  variety  used  is  Black-seeded 
Brown  Cos. — 11.  GiLiiERT,  Burghley. 

Celery  Fly  (Tephritis  onopodinus). — The  ravages  of  this 
fly  in  this  locality  are  very  deplorable.  I  have  sixteen  rows  of 
Celery,  on  which  scarcely  a  leaf  has  escaped.  It  has  also  attacked 
Parsnips,  but  not  with  such  destructive  results  as  upon  the  Celery.  I 
have  found  several  in  one  cluster.  They  appeared  first  about  the 
rainy  season,  in  July.  When  fine  weather  set  in,  there  was  a  cessa- 
tion ;  consequently,  the  plants  partly  recovered.  The  second  attack, 
about  three  weeks  since,  was  far  worse  than  the  first,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  plants  will  do  no  more  good  this  season.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  wet  seasons  are  favourable  to  the  depredations  of  this 
fly.  I  have  heard  of  one  remedy  ;  that  is,  pinching  the  maggots. 
This  has  been  tried,  but  has  proved  of  no  avail. — R.  B.  Fuller, 
Fikroij  I'ark,  llighgate,  N. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Poisoned  Peas.— For  selling  a  can  of  preserved  green  Peas,  which  upon 
examination  proved  to  have  been  adulterated  with  crystallised  sulphate  of 
copper,  a  tradesman  in  Soho  was  fined  by  Mr.  Knox  30s.  and  2-i.  costs.  The 
tin  containing  the  Peaa  bore  the  label  of  a  Paris  house,  and  the  seller  pleaded 
that  he  had  tsold  the  article  as  he  received  it. 

Tomatoes  v.  Wasps. — That  Tomatoes  haye  any  power  to  keep  waspH  from 
fruit  is  very  doubtful,  inasmuch  as  in  a  Vinery  in  which  the  back  wall  was 
covered  with,  them,  the  fruit  was  attacked  by  wasps  just  the  same  as  that  in 
another  house  in  which  there  were  no  Tomatoes,  and  that  for  three  successive 
years.    This  senson  I  have  not  seen  half-a-dozen  wasps  altogether.— S.  Rogebs. 

Cucumber  Daniel's  Duke  of  Edinhurgli.— Very  long  Cucumbers  are,  as 
a  rule,  shy  bearers  ;  but  this,  I  think,  is  an  exception,  as  both  here  and 
wherever  I'havc  seen  it  growing,  it  has  been  especially  prolific.  I  saw,  a 
few  days  ago,  at  Messrs.  Wood  &  Ingram's,  a  small  span-roofed  house— about 
30  by  Z'l  feet— planted  with  it,  from  which  Cucumbers  that  had  been  left  for 
seed  measuring  collectively  100  yards  had  recently  been  cut,  the  longest  being 
37  inches  long.  Tho  most  noticeable  fact,  however,  in  connoction  therewith, 
was  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  plants.— E.  HoBCiY,  Minmet/  Abbey, 
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EHAPIS  FLABBLLIPORMIS. 
This  is  probably  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  China,  judging  from 
the  fact  that  it  generally  thrives  best  in  a  hothouse.  Neverthe- 
less, its  hardy  constitution  makes  it  suitable  for  rooms ;  and  the 
pleasing  appearance  of  the  plant,  the  foliage  of  which  unites  beauty 
with  gracefulness,  renders  it  very  valuable  for  this  purpose.  The 
R.  flabelliformis  is  said  by  some  to  be  polygamous,  by  others  to  be 
dioecious;  and  possibly  both  statements  may  be  true.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  male  plants  are  much  commoner 
than  the  female  ones,  it  being  a  verj'  exceptional  thing  to  meet  with 
the  latter,  and  but  few  horticulturists  have  ever  seen  them.  It  is  on 
this  account  (says  the  "  Kevue  Ilorticole ")  that  we  have  given  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  fruit-bearing  branch,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Francis 
Lebatteux.  Judging  from  this  specimen  it  would  appear  that  the 
E.  flabelliformis  is  diceMous,  bat  this  we  nevertheless  do  not  affirm. 
We  give  the  facts  simply  as  they  took  place.  About  the  end  of 
June,  1871.  M.  Lebatteux  had  in  one  of  his  greetihouses,  two  plants 
of  this  kind,  which  were  in  flower  ;  one  a  male,  the  other  a  female. 


Ground  Rattan  Palm  (Rhapis  flabelliformis). 

The  flowers  of  the  former  speedily  withered,  while  those  of  the 
female  plant  continued  to  increase  in  size,  and  a  fortnight  later  all 
the  flowers  were  replaced  by  fruit  which  came  to  maturity  in  the 
month  of  April,  1872.  At  the  commencement  of  the  blooming  season, 
in  order  to  ensure  fruitfulness,  the  female  flowers  were  fertilised 
with  the  pollen  from  the  male  plant,  to  which  is  to  be  attributed  the 
production  of  fruit.  As  to  the  character  of  the  plants,  the  male 
has  very  narrow  leaves  of  a  deeper  green  than  those  of  the  female 
plant,  which  is  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  its  appearance  being 
more  graceful  and  less  stiff,  with  larger  leaves  of  a  more  beautiful 
green.  It  would  seem  from  this  that,  not  only  is  the  R.  flabelliformis 
dioecious  but  also  that  the  female  plants  present  some  difference  in 
appearance,  which  may,  perhaps,  render  it  easier  to  distinguish  them. 


THE  BEST  STOCK  FOR  EPIPHYLLUMS. 
My  experience  differs  completely  from  that  of  "  F.  W.  B."  (see 
p.  323),  as  to  the  value  of  Pereskia  aculeata  as  a  stock  for  Epi- 
phyllums.  This  species  of  Pereskia  vegetates  throughout  winter  in  a 
warm  greenhouse ;  whereas  all  Cereuses  and  Opuntias  stop  growing 
during  winter  (which  is  their  natural  season  of  rest),  except  they  are 
unnaturally  forced  in  a  stove,  and  the  Epiphyllnms  blossom  from 
autumn  to  early  spring ;    it  therefore  stands  to  reason  that  a  stock 


which  may  be  watered  during  this  season  without  danger  of  rotting 
it,  is  far  more  suitable  for  general  use  than  those  which  will  certainly 
rot  unless  kept  forced.  The  fact  of  Epiphyllum  emitting  aerial  roots 
when  grafted  on  Pereskia  proves  nothing.  Botanists  differ  com- 
pletely as  to  whether  Epiphyllum  is  a  true  parasite  or  simply  an 
epiphyte.  I  iucline  to  the  latter  opinion ;  but,  whichever  be  the  correct 
one,  the  fact  remains  that  this  plant  emits  aerial  roots,  not  only  as  a 
graft  on  every  kind  of  stock,  but  also  when  on  its  own  roots,  and  that 
large,  healthy,  and  strong  plants  generally  exhibit  them  at  every 
joint,  and  seem  to  draw  nourishment  through  them  from  the  water  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  I  have  myself  had,  and  have  seea 
with  others,  plenty  of  Epiphyllums  grafted  on  all  sorts  of  Cereuses 
and  Opuntias;  but  never  have  I  seen  them  equal,  either  in  size  or 
beauty,  to  those  properly  grafted  on  Pereskia  aculeata.  Umbrella, 
shaped  heads  of  2  yards  in  diameter  covered  with  flowers,  and  these 
often  forming  only  the  lowest  tier  of  fonr  or  five  others  which 
diminish  in  circumference  as  they  ascend,  I  do  not  believe  ever  have 
been,  or  ever  can  be,  shown  grafted  on  Cereus  speoiosissimus  as  I 
have  seen  them  grafted  on  Pereskia  aculeata.  F.  T.  P. 

Versailles. 


PINE  SPECIMENS  OF  DISA  GRANDIFLORA. 
Some  time  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  we  took  occasion  (says  the 
"  Irish  Farmers'  Gazette ")  to  allude  to  a  magnificent  flowering 
specimen  of  Disa  grandiflora,  which  was  flowering  at  Hyde  Park 
House,  Cork.  Being  in  the  same  vicinity  last  week  we  called  at 
Hyde  Park  House,  and  were  well  repaid  for  the  visit  by  the  brilliant 
display  of  this  glowing  Orchid  which  met  the  eye  on  entering 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  fine  block  of  span-roof  houses  which 
shelter  the  choice,  and,  what  is  more,  admirably  managed,  collec. 
tion  of  plants  which  has  there  been  brought  together.  The  display 
alluded  to  consisted  of  four  pots  of  the  Disa  standing  on  a  low 
shelf.  The  largest  of  these,  and  that  which  specially  challenged 
admiration,  and  to  which  we  would  direct  special  attention,  wo  will 
call  No.  1.  It  was  growing  in  a  12-inch  pot,  and  had  nineteen 
flower-stems,  on  which,  in  the  aggregate,  there  were  fifty-four 
flowers — a  number,  if  we  remember  rightly,  considerably  in  excess 
of  that  recorded  as  being  on  the  same  plant  last  year.  No.  2,  grow- 
ing in  a  much  smaller  pot,  was  a  most  atti-aotive  and  beautifully  even 
specimen,  with  thirteen  flower-stems,  carrying  altogether  twenty, 
eight  flowers.  No.  3  had  si.x  flower-stems  and  twenty-one  flowers. 
No.  -i,  four  flower-stems  and  twenty-one  flowers.  Combined, 
the  four  plants  bore  over  120  blooms.  With  regard  to  the  treat, 
ment,  which  was  attended  with  results  so  satisfactory,  it  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  thus  : — After  flowering,  the  plants  are  allowed  a 
short  but  not  dry  rest ;  they  are  then  re-potted  as  soon  as  the  young 
growth  have  made  some  progress  ;  in  the  operation  the  roots  are 
interfered  with  as  little  as  may  be,  the  outside  of  the  ball  being  the 
only  portion  disturbed ;  drainage  is  particularly  cared  for,  and 
nearly  fills  one-third  of  the  pot;  the  soil  is  composed  of  fibrous 
loam  and  peat,  with  a  portion  of  charcoal  and  sand.  The  plants, 
during  the  season  of  growth,  are  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  but 
never  fed  with  it  from  below.  They  are  kept  at  the  east  end  of  an 
airy  house,  and  always  have  plenty  of  air  day  and  night,  except  during 
severe  frost,  throughout  the  whole  period  of  growth. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 


Mesembryanthemum  lupinnm.— This  singular  dwarf  succulent  is  now  in 
bloom  here.  Its  tlowers  are  straw-yellow  in  colour  and  about  the  size  of  a 
penny;  they  open  in  the  sunlight  and  close  at  night.  The  plant  has  a  very 
dense  habit  of  errowth,  and  the  flowers  have  very  short  stems ;  they,  therefore, 
sit  rather  stiffly  on  the  plant.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  culture  in 
shallow  pans,  and  a  good  mass  of  it,  when  in  flower,  is  very  pretty.— D.  A. 

The  Garland  Flower  (Hedychium  Gardnerianum).— This,  when  planted 
out  in  a  cool  conservatory  with  plenty  of  root  room,  assumes  a  very  different 
appearance  from  what  it  does  in  pots.  When  planted  out,  even  without  its 
beautifully-scented  flowers,  it  is  extremely  handsome,  and  well  worth  a  place 
beside  such  plants  as  New  Zealand  Flax,  Oranges,  Camellias,  and  similar 
plants.  Anyone  who  once  tiies  the  planting-out  system  will  never  like  the 
look  of  the  same  kind  of  plants  confined  in  pots  again. — J.  Geoom:,  Henham. 

Adiantum  Farleyense.— One  of  the  hothouses  at  Wimbledon  House  is  just 
now  filled  with  fine  thriving  plants  of  this  beautiful  Fern,  intermixed  with 
some  of  the  smaller  and  moro  graceful  forms  of  Palm,  while  suspended  from 
the  roof  are  several  choice  forms  of  Nepenthes.  The  effect  thus  proJucel  is 
especially  bright  and  cheerful  at  this  season  of  the  year.— H. 

Plilox  Drummondii  splendens  grandiflora.— This  fine  new  variety  has 
been  exhibited  on  several  occasions  at  South  Kensington,  where  it  has  been 
much  admired.  Having  but  a  few  seeds  of  it,  I  sowed  them  in  a  2t-sized  pot, 
in  which  the  plants  have  been  growing  ever  since.  They  were  in  bloom  in  the 
first  week  in  July,  and  have  never  been  out  of  flower  since;  even  now  they 
are  as  finely  in  blossom  as  at  any  time  during  the  season.  Of  course  they  are 
somewhat  leggy,  but  the  flowers  are  so  rich  in  colour  and  effective,  that  they 
would  be  most  welcome  in  a  cut  state  in  any  shape.  No  zonal  Pelargonium, 
just  now,  could  exceed  this  Phlox  in  richness  of  colour.— A.  D, 
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THE    PEACH. 

(Continued  from  page  336._^ 
The  Fruiting  Year. 
TouNG  trees  generally  bear  [a  few  fruit  the  second  year  after 
planting,  and  we  have  designated  it  the  "  fruiting  year  "  for 
convenience,  as  our  instructions  will  refer  chiefly  to  the  care 
of  the  fruit,  and  will  suffice  for  future  years  as  well.  Protect- 
tive  appliances  and  the  manner  of  their  use  may  be  referred 
to  in  the  first  place.  If  the  trees  are  healthy,  and  the  wood  has 
been  well  matured  the  year  previous,  the  Peach  will  stand 
severer  frosts  when  in  flower  than  some  people  imagine.  The 
flowers  are  in  no  danger  while  they  are  unexpanded,  though 
they  may  be  just  oia  the  point  of  opening,  and  when  thoy  are 
fully  blown  it  is  seldom  they  are  injured  by  two  or  three  degrees 
of  frost  on  a  wall.  "We  have  some  trees  on  the  open  wall 
that  rarely  fail  to  produce  a  plentiful  crop,  though  they  have 
not  even  the  benefit  of  a  wooden  coping.  East  winds,  sleet, 
and  cold,  raw,  cloudy  weather,  such  as  often  accompany  east 
■winds,  are  always  the  most  destructive,  not  only  to  the  Peach 
but  to  all  hardy  fruits  ;  frosty  niglits  preceded  by  clear  sunny 
days  are  the  least  to  be  feared.  What  is  therefore  found  to  be 
a  protection  in  one  place,  may  not  answer  the  end  in  another, 
As  a  rule,  copings,  whether  of  glass  or  wood — in  width  pro- 
portionate to  the  height  of  the  wall — will  generally  ward  oil 
the  severest  still  frosts  we  experience  when  the  Peach  is  in 
flower  in  this  country,  but  they  are  of  little  avail  against 
cutting  winds  and  driving  sleet,  which  are  paralysing  in  their 
effects  iipon  vegetation.  On  the  other  hand,  cloth  or  thick 
net  shadings,  though  effective  guards  against  the  last-named 
dangers,  are  themselves  injurious  by  their  shade,  unless  used 
only  when  absolutely  required  ;  but  as  that  off  en  necessitates 
attention  at  inconvenient  hours,  it  is  not  done.  What  is 
therefore  wanted,  is  a  protector  that  will  keep  out  both  wind 
and  frost,  and  yet  admit  light.  For  this  purpose  we  have 
found  nothing  so  effectual  as  a  coping  of  any  sort,  from  which 
is  permanently  suspended  a  herring  or  pilchard  net  during 
February  or  March.  Few  suspect  the  protection  such  a  net 
■  affords  when  used  in  this  way.  Neither  snow  nor  sleet  can 
reach  the  trees,  and  the  most  piercing  wind  is  broken  and 
rendered  comparatively  harmless.  We  notice  here  that  the 
old  1-inoh-mesh  pilchard  netting,  spread  over  our  bushes  in 
winter  to  keep  the  birds  from  the  buds,  catches  nearly  all  the 
snow  that  falls,  until  it  gets  so  heavy  as  to  weigh  the  net  down 
upon  the  bushes  and  break  the  branches  ;  and  that  when  the 
net  slopes  a  little  even  the  sleet  does  not  penetrate,  but  forms 
a  caking  of  ice  on  the  outside.  Nets  resist  frost  and  wind  in 
a  similar  manner,  and  when  they  are  hung  over  a  wall  from  a 
projecting  coping,  they  afford  more  protection  than  where 
stretched  horizontally,  owing  to  the  wind  striking  the  meshes 
obliquely,  and  radiation  is  obstructed  by  the  same  means. 
We  can  recommend  nothing  better,  cheaper,  or  more  convenient 
therefore,  than  nets  used  in  the  above  way.  The  nets  may  be 
put  on  double  for  the  first  month,  but  the  single  net  will 
suffice  later  in  the  season.  A  few  wooden  pins,  about  15 
inches  long,  should  be  fixed  in  a  wall,  here  and  there,  to 
prevent  the  not  from  rubbing  on  the  trees  in  windy  weather. 

Dis-budding  and  Thinning  the  Fruit. 
When  the  shoots  push  in  spring  dis-budding  must  be  per- 
formed in  the  gradual  manner  Ijefore  described,  with  an  eye  to 
the  successional  shoots  ;  and  this  time  also  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  position  of  the  fruit.  The  most  summary  and  best  pro- 
cess, when  the  fruit  sets  thickly,  is  to  rub  all  the  smallest  off 
at  once,  leaving  the  best  situated  an  inch  or  two  apart  ;  then 
dis-bud  in  the  usual  way,  but  only  pinch  those  shoots  above  the 
second  or  third  leaf  that  grow  beside  the  fruit.  At  the  third 
and  last  dis-budding  the  fruit  should  again  be  thinned  to  4  or 
!j  inches  apart,  and  all  shoots  removed  but  such  as  have  to  be 
laid  on,  and  those  where  the  fruit  is  left,  which  may  be  pinched 
again  if  needful.  Except  as  regards  tying  in  the  shoots  as 
they  grow,  little  further  attention  will  be  requii'cd  till  tlio  final 
thinning  takes  place,  which  should  bo  deferred  till  the  stoning 
pi'ocess  is  completed,  a  month  or  six  weeks  later,  when  the  fruit 
should  be  thinned  out  to  from  9  inches  to  1  foot  asunder  every 
way,  if  fruit  of  a  respectable  size  is  desired,  or  it  is  wished  to 
avoid  over-cropping,  which  has   the   same  debilitating  eileofc 


upon  the  Peach  as  upon  the  Vine  and  other  fruits.  The  treat- 
ment during  the  rest  of  the  season,  as  regards  training,  &c.,  is 
the  same  as  in  the  previous  year ;  a  little  pains  should  be 
taken,  when  tying  in  the  shoots,  to  avoid  shading  the  fruit, 
the  good  quality  and  colour  of  which  will'  depend  upon  its  free 
exposure  to  the  sun  and  air.  At  the  winter  pruning  the  spurs 
formc'.l  where  the  fruit  grew  must  be  cut  clean  off  with  the 
knife,  the  shoots  shortened  and  regulated  in  the  usual  way, 
and,  in  nailing,  the  lower  branches  may  be  let  down  to  the 
horizontal  line  on  each  side ;  while,  in  the  case  of  riders,  they 
may,  if  tolerably  vigorous,  be  depressed  annually  more  and 
more  below  that  line,  till  the  head  almost  forms  a  complete 
circle,  to  be  cut  away,  of  course,  to  make  room  for  the  perma- 
nent trees  as  their  branches  extend.  On  spur-trained  trees  the 
fruit  is  chiefly  borne  on  the  spurs,  as  was  before  stated,  and 
treatment  in  their  case  consists  simply  in  the  persistent  pinch- 
ing of  the  spurs  during  the  summer,  and  in  shortening  all 
considerably  in  winter. 

Mulching  and  Eoot-pruning. 

If  the  border  has  been  well  prepared  at  the  first,  and  the 
soil  is  tolerably  good,  the  roots  will  require  but  little  attention. 
The  surface  of  the  border  will  soon  settle  into  a  hard  crust 
that  need  not  be  disturbed  until  it  becomes  necessary  to  apply 
manure  that  has  to  be  forked  in,  and  such  stimulants  are 
seldom  required  for  the  first  few  years.  It  is  a  first-rate  plan 
to  mulch  the  border,  as  far  as  the  roots  extend,  every  summer, 
with  rotten  litter  or  old  hotbed  manure,  which,  if  decayed 
enough,  may  be  applied  without  producing  an  untidy  appear- 
ance. As  the  object  of  the  mulching  is  to  keep  the  soil  about 
the  roots  uniformly  moist,  more  than  anything  else,  and  not  to 
promote  too  much  surface  rooting,  the  material  need  not  be  put 
on  deeper  than  2  inches.  To  keep  it  also  in  a  loose  and 
effective  condition,  and  also  to  prevent  weeds  growing,  it 
should  be  occasionally  stirred  with  the  push-hoe  during  the 
summer.  The  mulching  need  not  be  removed  in  winter,  but 
as  an  accumulation  of  mould  on  the  surface  of  the  boi-der  is 
not  desirable,  the  remains  of  the  old  mulchings  should  be 
cleared  off  before  the  new  is  put  on  the  following  year.  It  is 
rarely  necessary  to  water  the  border,  as  our  I'ainfall  is  generally 
sufficient  to  keep  up  the  proper  degree  of  moisture  at  the 
roots,  particularly  if  mulching  is  attended  to,  but  should  water 
become  necessary,  it  must  be  administered  copiously.  The 
disposition  of  the  trees  while  young,  to  grow  too  vigorously, 
will  be  much  restrained  by  the  judicious  stopping  and 
constant  pinching  of  the  gross  shoots  as  before  directed ;  but 
these  measures  are  not  always  sufficient  to  keep  vigorous- 
growing  varieties  within  bounds,  especially  if  planted  in 
strong  soils,  and  recourse  must  then  be  had  to  root-pruning, 
which  should  be  performed  in  October  or  November  for  the 
same  reasons  that  render  planting  desirable  at  that  season. 
Operations  for  this  purpose  begin  by  first  opening  a  trench  to 
the  depth  of  the  border  round  the  tree,  and  as  far  distant  from 
the  stem  as  the  roots  have  extended  in  any  quantity,  cutting 
all  the  roots  clear  off  that  are  found  beyond  that  point. 
Vigorous  young  trees,  three  or  four  years  old,  we  have  ruth- 
lessly cut  off  at  3  feet  from  the  hole,  and  we  never  found  it 
necessary  to  open  the  trench  farther  from  that  point  than 
12  feet.  Having  cleared  the  trench  out,  approach  the  stem 
regularly  on  all  sides  by  removing  the  soil  carefully  with  a  steel 
fork,  disentangling  the  roots  as  the  work  proceeds,  and 
folding  them  back  to  be  out  of  danger.  Work  from  below 
rather  than  from  the  top,  keeping  the  bottom  smooth,  and 
removing  the  loosened  soil  with  a  spade  as  it  accumulates. 
All  roots  found  penetr.ating  the  sub-soil  must  be  cut,  and  bare 
ones  may  be  lipped  on  their  upper  sides,  about  every  9  inches, 
to  induce  roots  of  a  more  fibrous  description.  When  the  roots 
have  been  lifted  in  this  manner  to  within  from  1  to  2  feet  from 
the  hole,  all  round,  it  will  be  found  easy,  by  working  under  the 
ball  a  little  way,  to  force  the  spade  through  to  the  wall,  in  any 
direction,  so  as  to  cut  any  roots  that  may  chance  to  have  gone 
down  into  the  sub-soil,  without  reducing  the  ball  further. 
This  accomplished,  the  roots  must  again  be  restored  to  the 
border  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  taken  up,  without 
burying  them  quite  so  deep  as  before,  and  taking  care 
to  lay  them  down  and  cover  them  in,  as  was  directed  for 
planting. 
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Manuring. 

While  the  border  is  new  and  the  roots  are  extending  them- 
selves, mannre  should  not  \ie  required  for  a  number  of  years, 
more  especially  if  mulching  is  practised  regularly ;  but  old 
trees  that  have  filled  the  border  with  roots,  and  ceased  making 
gross  shoots,  ai'e  greatly  benefited  by  its  application ;  and 
nothing  is  better  adapted  for  the  Peaoh,  in  this  respect,  than 
good  fresh  loam  or  half-rotted  cowduug  forked  well  into  the 
ground  in  autumn.  The  manure  should  be  well  incorporated 
with  the  surface  soil  of  the  border,  and  as  deeply  as  possible, 
even  though  the  roots  are  considerably  disturbed  in  so  doing. 
Bote  dust  or  bones  may  also  be  applied  in  the  same  way.  It 
is  much  better  to  give  one  good  dressing  of  this  kind  every 
three  or  four  years  than  to  disturb  the  border  annually,  which 
pi'events  the  roots  laying  hold  and  getting  the  full  benefit  of 
the  application.  If  the  border  is  old  and  exhausted,  and  it  is 
not  desirable  to  re-plant,  restorative  measures  of  a  more 
energetic  kind  must  be  taken.  In  such  a  case  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  partially  re-lift  the  roots,  proceeding  in  the  same  way 
as  in  root-prauing,  but  removing  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  old  soil, 
and  replacing  it  with  fresh  loam  of  a  rich  character.  By 
such  means  old  trees,  not  positively  diseased,  maybe  again  re- 
stored to  a  wonderful  degree  of  vigour  and  fruitfulness.  Little 
has  to  be  said  of  other  culture,  except  with  regard  to  the 
syringing  of  the  trees  dui'ing  the  summer.  Some  make  a 
practice  of  syringing  daily,  morning  and  evening,  which  is 
»quite  unnecessary,  if  not  positively  injurious.  The  health  and 
*  cleanliness  of  the  leaves  depend  more  upon  the  maintenance 
of  a  proper  degree  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  and  other  matters 
pertaining  to  root-culture  already  referred  to,  than  upon 
the  use  of  the  engine  or  syringe.  No  good  comes  of 
drenching  the  trees  during  the  cold  mornings  and  evenings  of 
April  or  May,  or  the  dry  days  of  June  or  July.  Syringing 
should  only  be  practised  with  a  view  to  keeping  the  foliage 
clean,  and  for  this  purpose  occasional  good  syringiugs,  always 
performed  in  the  evening,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  mild  or 
sultry  weather,  are  sufficient. 

Gathering  and  Keeping  the  Fruit. 

When  the  fruit  is  approaching  matui-ity,  it  is  advisable  to 
loop  a  net  along  the  bottom  of  the  wall  in  such  a  way  as  to 
catch  any  fruit  that  may  fall ;  but  the  best  plan  is  to  gather 
it  by  hand  before  it  gets  so  ripe  as  to  drop  of  its  own  accord, 
for  falling  even  into  a  net  will  bruise  a  Peach  sufficiently  to 
spoil  its  appearance  and  hasten  its  decay.  "  Peach  gatherers," 
so-called — a  kind  of  instrument  lined  with  some  soft  substance 
— have  been  recommended  and  used  for  gathering  the  fruit, 
but  they  are  unworthy  of  notice ;  there  is  nothing  to  equal  the 
hand  for  the  purpose.  The  eye  should  first  be  able  to  detect 
the  ripest  fruit  by  its  appearance.  The  side  next  the  sun  will 
generally  be  highest  coloured,  but  the  fruit  should  not  bo 
pulled  or  touched  unless  the  shady  side,  or  the  side  next  to  the 
wall,  is  of  a  yellow  or  yellowish-green  colour,  according  to  the 
variety.  When  this  is  the  case,  place  the  palm  of  the  hand 
over  the  fruit,  and  bring  the  fingers  and  thumb  in  a  circle 
under  its  base  near  the  foot-stalk,  and  press  the  fruit  gently 
towards  the  hollow  of  the  hand.  If  it  is  ripe,  or  nearly  so,  it 
will  come  off  without  much  pressure,  and  unless  it  does  so  it 
should  be  left.  We  never  like  to  leave  a  Peach,  however, 
after  trying  it  in  this  way,  as  it  often  falls  shortly  afterwards ; 
besides,  it  does  no  harm  to  the  fruit  if  it  is  pulled  before  it  is 
quite  ripe.  On  the  contrary,  the  Noblesse  and  other  tender- 
skinned  varieties  sometimes  crack,  and  even  decay  at  the  top, 
before  they  are  ripe  beneath.  We  prefer  to  pull  all  sorts 
before  they  are  perfectly  ripe,  and  let  them  finish  in  the  fruit 
room,  which  they  will  do  without  deteriorating  in  flavour,  and 
also  keep  longer.  The  trees  should  be  gone  over  once  or 
even  twice  a  day  when  the  fruit  is  ripening  fast,  and  as  it  is 
gathered  it  should  be  laid  on  a  flat  tray  covered  with  cotton 
wadding,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  fruit-room  shelf, 
which  should  also  be  covered  with  a  sheet  of  wadding,  woolly 
side  downwards.  Always  lift  the  fruit  the  same  way  as  in 
pulling  it  from  the  tree,  but,  from  the  time  it  is  gathered  till  its 
appearance  on  the  dessert  table,  handle  it  as  little  as  possible. 
These  hints  are  not  unnecessary,  for  very  frequently  the  marks 
of  the  fingers  are  only  too  offensively  visible  when  Peaches 
reach  the  table,  where  an  acknowledgment  of  their  fine  appear- 


ance and  condition  is  looked  for  as  the  ultimate  reward  of  the 
pains  and  labour  expended  in  their  production.  Those  who 
arrange  the  fruit  upon  dishes  should  calculate  what  quantity 
they  require,  and  build  up  the  fruits  accordingly,  without  having 
to  undo  the  work  again  because  they  happen  to  have  too 
many  or  too  few  at  the  end.  Peaches  vary  in  their  keeping 
qualities.  The  tougher-skinned  sorts,  such  as  the  Royal 
George,  keep  best,  while  the  delicately-coloured  and  tender- 
skinned  Noblesse  shows  a  blemish  in  a  few  hours,  and  decays 
in  a  proportionately  shorter  time  ;  but  much  depends  on 
the  handling  on  all  occasions.  Carefully-gathered  Peaches 
we  have  kept  in  quantity  in  a  cool  fruit  room  for  a  fortnight, 
in  fair  condition,  aud  Nectarines  for  three  weeks ;  but  this 
must  be  considered  the  limit  in  summer  weather.  Stored  in 
shallow  tin  boxes,  taking  cai'e  that  the  fruit  were  not  in  contact 
with  each  other,  but  simply  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
with  a  sheet  of  cotton  wool  under  them,  and  placed  on  ice  in 
the  ice  house,  but  not  buried,  we  have  kept  Peaches  for  more 
than  a  mouth  without  blemish,  and  Nectarines  for  six  weeks  ; 
but  when  so  preserved  for  that  length  of  time  they  require  to 
be  used  almost  before  the  chill  is  oil  them  ;  they  perish  so  fast 
after  being  exposed  to  the  air.  The  flavour  of  the  fruit  also 
deteriorates  in  ice,  but  not  to  a  very  noticeable  extent. 

Diseases  and  Insects. 
Mildew. — This  is  one  of  the  worst  diseases  that  attack  the 
Peach,  but,  fortunately,  all  varieties  are  not  equally  subject  to 
it.  The  Royal  George  Peach  and  Blruge  Nectarine,  and  allied 
kinds,  such  as  the  Bellegarde  Peach  and  Violette  Hative 
Nectai'iue,  generally  suffer  first ;  while  such  kinds  as  the 
Noblesse  and  Grosse  Mignonne  Peaches  often  escape,  even  when 
growing  side  by  side  with  badly  mildewed  trees.  The  Royal 
George  is  the  worst  of  those  named;  but  all  of  them  should 
be  watched  when  they  form  part  of  a  collection,  for  the  disease 
spreads  from  one  tree  to  another  unless  it  is  checked  at  the 
outset.  Dryness  at  the  root  is  considered  to  be  a  fertile  cause 
of  mildew.  Probably  anything  which  lowers  the  vitality  of 
the  tree  during  the  growing  season  will  help  to  produce  it ; 
but  we  have  genei-ally  noticed  that  it  appears  on  the  young 
leaves  and  points  of  the  growing  shoots  after  a  spell  of  fine 
growing  weather  succeeded  by  cold,  and  have  thought  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  disease  was  worse  in  unheated 
Peach-cases  than  on  the  open  wall,  probably  owing  to  a  more 
stagnant  atmosphere.  It  makes  rapid  progress,  and  destroys 
the  leaves  and  young  wood  wherever  it  appears.  Good  manage- 
ment generally  will  help  to  ward  it  off,  but  sulphur  is  the  only 
real  preventive  and  cure,  and  may  be  applied  either  by  the 
duster  or  syringe  before  there  are  any  signs  of  mildew.  When 
it  does  appear  the  sulphur  must  be  applied  at  once,  and  the 
application  should,  if  necessary,  be  repeated  two  or  three  times 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  The  signs  of  abatement  are  a 
fresh  growth,  free  from  the  mould  and  the  curl  which  it 
produces  in  the  leaves. 

Gumming. — This  is  a  no  less  destructive  disease  than  the 
foregoiug — in  fact,  it  is  more  to  be  dreaded ;  but,  as  it  is  not 
so  common,  and  is  generally  due  to  preventable  causes,  it  is 
less  thought  abont.  The  disease  need  not  be  described.  Gum- 
ming, as  it  is  often  seen  in  the  Cherry  and  Plum,  and  some 
other  trees,  the  reader  is  familiar  with.  These  trees,  however, 
it  seldom  injures  seriously;  but  when  it  attacks  the  Peach  in 
an  aggravated  form  there  is  no  cure  for  it,  and  the  only  plan 
is  to  root  the  trees  out  and  re-plant.  Trees  growing  in  strong, 
rich  soils  are  most  liable  to  it,  and  it  often  originates  at  a  point 
where  gross  or  unripe  shoots  have  been  cut  back  or  removed, 
or  where  branches  have  been  cut  out  and  the  wood  has 
decayed ;  but  the  worst  affected  trees  we  ever  saw  were  trained 
to  a  galvanised  wire  trellis,  to  which  tlie  shoots  had  been  tied  too 
tightly  in  many  places,  the  consequence  being  that  scarcely  a 
branch  was  free  from  gum,  which  exuded  from  the  shoots  at 
their  points  of  contact  with  the  wires.  It  was  the  ruin  of  the 
trees  in  this  case,  and  we  have  heard  of  similar  instances  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  To  prevent  the  disease,  the 
border  must  not  be  composed  of  too  rich  material  at  the 
beginning  ;  gi-oss  shoots  must  be  restrained  by  pinching,  or 
removed  while  they  are  still  young ;  every  eft'ort  should  be 
directed  to  the  ripening  of  the  wood ;  tight  tying  must  be 
avoided,  and  in  cutting  out  .strong  branches  take  care  to  rub 
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the  wound  well  over  with  white  lead,  to  keep  out  the  moisture 
and  prevent  decay.  We  once  saved  a  large  limb  of  a  Peach 
tree  that  had  all  but  gummed  through  at  a  point  where  a  thick 
branch  had  been  cut  back,  the  wood  having  decayed  down  the 
centre  of  the  branch,  and  partly  on  the  under  side,  to  the  depth 
of  6  inches.  We  sliced  off  the  decayed  portion  on  the  under 
side,  and  gouged  the  remainder  of  the  dead  wood  out  with  a 
chisel,  making  a  regular  hole  down  the  branch,  and  leaving 
scarcely  sufficient  wood  and  bark  to  hold  the  branch  up,  and 
afterwards  filled  the  cavity  up  with  white  lead.  The  gumming 
ceased  the  same  season,  the  wound  has  long  been  healed,  and 
the  white  lead  is  completely  covered  over  with  new  bark. 
When  ti-ained  against  walls,  bai-e  limbs  of  the  Peach  are  some- 
times injured  by  the  sun  in  still,  hot  weather.  To  prevent 
this,  the  young  shoots  should  be  tied  to  the  naked  branches  in 
order  to  shade  them.  Burning  seldom  occurs  on  well-furnished 
trees. 

Aphides  and  Red  Spider.- — Aphides  are  amongst  the  most 
troublesome  enemies  of  the  Peach  out  of  doors,  as  the  usual 
remedies  cannot  be  applied  effectually.  The  best  cure  is  to 
syringe  vigorously  when  they  first  appear,  to  prevent  their 
spreading.  The  usual  insecticides  may  also  be  applied  advan- 
tageously for  their  destruction.  The  green-fly  is  the  most 
common  enemy  of  the  aphides  class  ;  but  occasionally,  during 
warm  weather  m  September,  the  black-fly  appears  in  great 
numbers,  and,  settling  on  the  Peach  trees  among  others  in 
a  perfect  cloud,  they  bring  the  leaves  off  in  a  short  time.  A 
few  applications  with  the  engine  will  keep  them  in  check,  and 
they  usually  pass  away  with  a  few  days  of  cold  weather.  Ked 
Spider  is  another  pest,  but  it  does  not  trouble  ordinarily  well- 
managed  trees  to  a  serious  extent.  It  is  most  destructive 
under  glass.  Mulching  the  border,  and  otherwise  taking  care 
to  prevent  the  trees  suffering  from  drought  at  the  root,  will  do 
much  to  prevent  its  ravages,  and,  when  it  does  appear,  syringes 
must  be  used  frequently.  Thrips  yield  to  the  same  treatment. 
Earwigs,  weevils,  and  caterpillars  must  be  trapped  or  picked 
off  by  the  hand  ;  and  ants  should  be  fed  on  raw  liver,  which 
they  attack  greedilj',  congregating  upon  the  pieces  iu  large 
numbers,  when  they  may  be  destroyed  with  boiling  water.  A 
few  days'  persistent  attention  in  this  way  will  get  rid  of  them. 

Selection  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  for  Out-door  Culture. 

These  are  named  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  order  in  which 
they  ripen ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  early 
and  second  early  varieties  only  should  be  selected  for  late 
situations;  they  are  mostly  all  well-known  kinds  :— Early 
Louise,  Early  Alfred,  Royal  George  (one  of  the  best).  Noblesse 
(fine),  Grosse  Mignonne,  Lord  Palmerston  (handsome),  Stirling 
Castle,  Barrington,  Late  Admirable,  Walburton  Admirable 
(both  good),  Salwey  (very  late).  Nectarines :— Elruge,  Violette 
Hative,  Pitmaston  Orange,  Newington,  Balgowan,  Bivers's 
"Victoria.  (To  he  continued.)  '^-  ^^ 


sub-soil ;     but    in    California    there    are    few    places   where 
this    would    be    practicable.       So    little    has    been    accom- 
plished  by  way  of   remedy,   and   such    is  the  frightful   loss 
from  the  rapid  spread  of  this  insect  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment offers  a  prize  of  £12,000  for  a  really  successful  cure.     The 
mild  winter  of  1874  was  followed  by  a  notable  increase  of  the 
insect,  cold  and  wet  being  detrimental  to  their  extension.     By 
the   loss    of   sap,   perhaps   also  by  the  effect  of  a  poisonous 
excretion  introduced  into  the  wound   made  by  the  trunk  of 
Phylloxera,  the  Vine  is  injured.     If  but  few  are  present,  or  it 
is  endowed  with  strong  powers  of  resistance,  like  the  Concord, 
Delaware,  and  Scuppernong  Vines,  the  presence  of  the  enemy 
will  hardly  be  noticed.     But  if  they  increase  as  usual,  by  the 
second  year  the  Vine  will  show  that  it  is  diseased.     The  leaves 
turn  yellow,  the   stock  becomes  spindly,  the  shoots   wither, 
the    berries    shrivel,    and,     finally,   the     whole    plant    dies. 
Oftentimes   the   insects  will  be   found    to    have    abandoned 
the     exhausted    roots     of     the     dead    Vine    for    the    more 
juicy  ones   of    adjoining    Vines;    not    discovering    them  on 
the  roots  of  the  dead  Vine  is  no  criterion  that  they  are  not 
the  cause  of  death.     They  may  be  on  the  roots  of  the  partially 
injured  Vine.     The  insects  which  are  winged  may  be  carried 
vast  distances  by  the  wind.     The  wingless  ones  may  be  carried 
in  cuttings,  &c.,  and  in  the  clothes  of  persons  passing  from 
one   Vineyard   to  another.     The  American   consul  at  Basle, 
Switzerland,  repoi'ted  last  May  to  the  State  Department  the 
discovery  of  an  effectual  remedy.     His  latter  says  : — "  Upon 
the  authority  of  Professor  Dumas,  of  the  French  Academy, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  an  effective  remedy  has  been  dis- 
covered against  the   Grape-root  louse  (Phylloxera).     It  is  the 
salt,  potassic  sulpho-carbonate  (K.  S.  C,  S-.),  which  in  a  dry 
form  is  strewn  upon  the  soil,  whence  a  rainfall  carries  it  down 
in  solution,  bringing  it  thus  in  contact  with  diseased  Grape 
roots.     Experiments   by  Messrs.   Milne-Edwards,  Duchatre, 
Blanchard,  Pasteur,  Thenard,  and  Boulay,  have  been  crowned 
with  complete  success."     Notwithstanding  the  positive  tone  of 
this  letter,  it  is  still  very  far  from  certain  whether  this  remedy 
may  not  prove  also  abortive.     According   to  Dr.    Siebekind, 
employed  for  some  time  at  the  Sulphur  Banks,  in  Lake  County, 
the  potassic  sulpho-carbonate  can  be  made  and  supplied  from 
that  place  at  a  low  price.     It  is  proposed  to  thoroughly  test 
the  matter  in  Sonoma.     The  ravages  of  the  insect  there  are 
alarming.     It   has  appeared   also   in   St.   Helena,   in   Solano 
County,  at  Suscol,  and  elsewhere.     It  may  be  present  where 
now  least  suspected;  and  its  extermination  is  a  subject  of  vital 
importance,  and  its  spread  a  cause  of  alarm  to  everyone  who 
cannot  completely  flood  his  Vineyard. 


THE  VINE  PHYLLOXEEA. 
We  learn  from  recent  Californian  newspapers  that  the  Phyl- 
loxera has  established  ilself  in  the  Vineyards  of  that  country, 
and  that  serious  alarm  as  to  its  progress  is  entertained 
by  Vine  growers.  It  has  formed  the  subject  of  anxious 
deliberation  at  San  Francisco,  Sonoma,  and  other  centres  of 
production.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Napa,  Sonoma,  and  Solano 
Grape  Grower's  Association,  held  on  4th  Septemborlast,  a  dis- 
cussion took  place  which  elicited  a  very  practical  review  of  the 
means  hitherto  used  both  for  its  prevention  and  cure.  It 
appears  that  upwards  of  seventy  different  substances  have 
been  already  tried  in  France  by  the  Herault  Commission 
without  success.  Some  of  these  are  used  in  mixtures,  the 
composition  of  whicli  is  unknown.  To  these  remedies  must 
be  added  various  modes  of  treatment,  such  as  boring  the 
trunk  of  the  Vine  and  impregnating  the  sap,  the  planting  of 
certain  herbs  near  the  stalk,  as  Horehound,  garden  Cress, 
Chamomile,  Pyrctlirum,  Ac. ;  also  the  introduction  of  natural 
enemies  of  the  Phylloxera,  such  as  lady-birds,  ants,  and 
spiders.  None  of  these  have,  however,  proved  completely 
Ruccessful  remedies.  Fancon's  remedy  of  flooding  the 
Vineyard   proved    effectual   on   sandy   ground    with    a    clay 


Sunflowers  and  Malaria. — This  subject  received  some  atten. 
tion  about  tbree  years  ago,  when  a  conversation  between  General 
Sherman  and  the  correspondent  of  a  London  paper,  respecting  the 
pestilential  marshes  around  Rome,  was  published.  The  General  said 
— "We  utilise  such  places,  and  make  them  healthy;  we  just  sow 
them  with  Sunflower  seed — common  Sunflower — and  that  does  it." 
My  own  experience  points  to  the  same  conclusion.  Taking  up  the 
cultivation  of  the  Sunflower  a  few  years  ago,  my  attention  was 
forcibly  drawn  to  the  subject  of  its  extensive  cultivation  having  a 
markedly  beneficial  effect  on  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  by  the  fact 
that  one  season  the  village  near  which  I  resided  was  visited  by  a 
severe  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  and  typhus  ;  many  children  died— 
one  in  a  cottage,  where  the  whole  family  was  prostrate  at  one  time, 
not  a  hundred  jards  from  my  own  house.  All  my  family  escaped 
without  a  touch  of  sickness.  I  had  at  that  time  about  sixty 
very  large  Sunflower  plants  iu  my  garden  surrounding  the 
house,  many  of  them  being  12  feet  high.  My  personal  expe- 
rience of  the  efficiency  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Sunflower  as  a 
preventive  of  miasmatic  fever  has  been  fully  borne  out  by  other 
and  worthier  authorities,  of  whom  General  Sherman  is  one.  A  land- 
owner on  the  banks  of  tlie  Scheldt  sowed  the  Sunflower  extensively 
on  his  property  near  the  river,  with  such  effect  that  there  has  not 
been  a  single  case  of  miasmatic  fever  among  his  tenants  for  years, 
although  the  disease  continues  to  prevail  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  medical  men  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  believe  the  cultivation 
of  the  Sunflower  to  be  effectual  iu  removing  the  sources  of  disease. 
It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  Sunflower  absorbs,  during 
its  growth,  a  vast  quantity  of  impure  gases ;  it  feeds  largely  by  its 
leaves,  absorbs  nitrogen  more  rapidly  than  any  other  plant,  and  will 
evaporate  ns  much  as  a  quart  of  water  daily.     I  am  convinced  that 
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the  cultivation  of  this  much  neglected  plant  on  a  larger  scale  would 
not  only  be  beneficial,  bat  remunerative.  The  fibre  can  be  used  for 
making  paper ;  the  ripe  seed  is  most  useful  as  food  for  poultry, 
especially  during  the  moulting  season  ;  from  it  a  fine  oil — second 
only  to  olive — is  extracted ;  the  leaves  are  much  relished  by  rabbits, 
and  the  thick  stems  may  be  used  as  fuel. — "  Public  Opinion." 


BALLOON  HANGING  BASKETS  AND  POT-HOLDERS. 
Among  the  various  forms  of  these  now  in  use  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  that  represented  by  the  accompanying  engraving.  It  con. 
sists  of  a  wooden  bowl,  supported  by  narrow  steel  straps,  strong, 
flexible,  and  elastic,  and  so  contrived  as  to  form  a  crown  or  balloon, 
shaped  trellis  above  the  bowl,  over  which  the  plant  is  to  be  trained. 
Steel  straps  of  this  kind  may  be  converted  into  pot-holdorg,  by  which 
a  pot  may  be  suspended  at  any  time  when  it  may  be  desirable  to  do 


so.     Indeed,  such  trellises  may  be  [made  useful  in  various  ways,  and 
they  are  capable  of  being  made  of  many  different  shapes.  Q. 


Limekiln  Heating. — In  answer  to  the  enquiries  of  "  A.  D." 
(see  p.  318)  allow  me  to  state  that  limestone  made  into  lime  by 
Cowan's  system  of  heating,  is  equal  in  quality  to  any  that  can  bo 
procured  for  building  purposes,  a  very  small  percentage  only 
being  wanting  in  this  respect.  The  price  of  lime  varies  in  the 
different  counties.  Of  course  where  limestone  or  chalk  is  plenti- 
ful the  lime  does  not  realise  a  high  price,  but  where,  on  the  contrary, 
chalk  and  limestone  cannot  be  easily  procured  it  commands 
higher  prices.  I  have  known  it  bring  from  4d.  to  28.  per  bushel. 
Good  chalk  lime  made  by  the  same  process,  although,  of  course,  not 
equal  in  quality  to  that  made  from  limestone,  is  fit  for  all 
ordinary  building  purposes,  and  makes  better  manure  for  the  land  ; 
but  being  of  so  caustic  a  nature  inferior  or  surface  chalk  will  produce 
lime  of  moderate  quality  only — Edwarp  Bennett,  Rahley  Nursery, 
Herts. 

Pigs  killed  by  Acorns.— The  year  1874  was  remarkable  for  a 
very  large  crop  of  acorns,  in  this  part  of  England  (Lancashire)  the 
Oaks  being  green  with  their  heavy  loads  of  fruit.  This  has  led  many 
persons  to  give  them  liberally  to  their  pigs,  and  fatal  results  have 
followed  in  several  cases.  A  simple  hint  may  be  useful  to  many. 
Pigs  which  are  allowed  to  roam  at  large  in  the  fields  can  partake  of 
acorns  without  stint,  and  without  any  evil  ulterior  consequences 
resulting,  and  observing  this  immunity  from  ill-effects,  people  are 
often  induced  to  give  them  to  pigs  which  are  kept  confined.  But  the 
pigs  whichare  at  large  have  stronger  digestions,  and  they  pick  up  herbs, 
soils,  Ac,  which  counteract  the  astringent  properties  of  the  acorns. 
The  flesh  of  the  confined  anim.als  killed  by  eating  acorns  is,  according 
to  a  correspondent  of  the  "  Agricultural  Gazette,"  of  a  dirty  yellow, 
and  unfit  for  food. 


"  BEDDING." 
"  The  Commissioners  of    Works  intend  to  distribute,  this  autumn, 
among  the  working    classes  and   poor    inhabitants  of   London   the 
surplus  bedding-out  plants  in  the  Metropolitan  parks." 

Tour  bedding-out  plants  you  may  offer  the  poor. 

Now  Autumn  her  leafage  is  shedding  ; 
But  Winter  will  teach  you  they  want  something  more, 

And  then  you  can  offer  them— bedding.  "  Punch." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

COLOUR    NO    TEST    OF     MATDRITT. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  "  THE  GARDEN." 
SiK, — I  agree  with  Mr.  Pish  that  colour  is  not  a  true  test  of 
maturity  in  all  fruits,  particularly  in  black  varieties  either  of  stone 
fruit  or  Grapes ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  colour  in  light-coloured 
fruit  is  always  a  sure  sign  of  maturity,  more  especially  in  Grapes. 
For  example,  when  Muscats  assume  the  well-known  golden-yellow, 
they  have  the  full  musk  flavour  which  characterises  this  kind.  From 
close  observation  of  the  connection  that  exists  between  colour  and 
flavour,  I  believe,  with  Mr.  Simpson,  that  maturity  without  colour  is 
maturity  without  flavour.  Even  the  finest  coloured  fruit  loses 
colour  in  keeping ;  but  it  gains  in  sweetness.  The  flavour  of  the  Pine- 
apple, for  instance,  just  as  the  fruit  loses  its  last  shade  of  green,  is 
at  the  highest  point;  and,  as  soon  as  that  point  is  turned,  it  becomes 
sweeter,  but  loses  its  true  flavour.  I  must  differ  in  opinion  from 
Mr.  Sheppard  as  regards  judging  by  appearance,  either  in  the  ease  of 
fruit  cr  some  sorts  of  vegetables.  In  a  large  competition  in  August  and 
September,  no  practical  man  could  be  certain,  judging  by  sight  alone, 
which  is  the  best  dessert  Apple,  Pear,  or  Plum,  without  cutting  some 
of  the  fruit.  Melons  are  more  uncertain  still,  and  as  to  Black 
Hamburgh  and  other  black  Grapes,  I  have  seen  them  of  good  shape 
and  size,  both  in  bunch  and  berry,  black  as  jet,  with  a  beautiful 
bloom ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  sour  as  Crabs.  This  is  often  the 
case  where  the  house  is  full  of  foliage,  and  where  they  are  grown  in 
a  cool  atmosphere.  Those  who  prefer  uncoloured  to  high-coloured 
fruit  must  mistake  sweetness  for  flavour.  James  Smith. 

Waterdale, 


SPANISH  MELON  GROUNDS. 
The  Melon  grounds  of  Alicante,  in  the  province  of  Murcia  (says  a 
correspondent  of  the  "  Times  "),  are  somewhat  disappointing.  Never 
would  you  believe  that  from  those  dusty,  little-watered  plots  would 
come  all  the  wealth  of  succulent  Melons  that  lie  in  heaps  at  every 
street  corner.  The  Melon  grounds  look  like  an  English  ploughed  or 
fallow  field,  with  a  thin  carpeting  of  "Vegetable  Marrow  plants.  Yet, 
here  and  there,  you  see  the  great,  juicy,  round  fruit,  half  covered 
with  dust,  lying  on  the  cracking  earth.  All  those  that  were  ripe  were 
gathered  over  night.  The  Melons  are  planted  in  May  ;  in  less  than  a 
month,  they  begin  to  bear  fruit,  and  keep  on  bearing  till  the  com. 
mencement  of  October ;  they  require  less  water  than  any  of  the 
other  plants.  The  Melon  takes,  from  the  time  that  the  white  or 
yellow  flower  falls  off,  to  the  time  of  plucking,  about  forty  days  to 
arrive  at  maturity.  These  Melons  are  of  two  kinds — first,  the  Melon 
proper,  with  its  yellow,  luscious,  honeyed  fruit,  so  well  known  in 
England  ;  secondly,  the  Sandia,  or  Water  Melon,  grown  on  the 
coarsest  and  most  sterile  soil,  and  which  is  the  cheapest  fruit  in 
Spain,  and  the  salvation  of  the  thirsty  masses.  The  Sandia  weighs 
from  8  to  25  lbs.,  and  is  sold  at  a  farthing  or  less  per  pound.  Its  huge 
bulk,  its  hard  coarse-looking  dark  green  rind,  the  rude  way  in  which 
it  is  kicked  about,  would  never  lead  you  to  believe  that  ic  is  so  justly 
prized  as  it  is.  Every  traveller  in  Spain  has  been  offered  a  slice  of 
its  flesh,  that  looks  like  a  crimson  rock,  yet  melts  in  your  mouth 
before  you  can  taste  its  flavour.  On  every  long,  hot,  dusty  journey, 
the  second-class  traveller  buys  a  huge  Sandia  and  offers  a  slice  to 
his  fellow  passengers ;  every  taile  d  Iwte  groans  beneath  these  crimson 
crags  ;  a  lump  of  this  cools  the  fevered  blood  ;  2  lbs.  may  be  eaten  with- 
out fear  of  harm.  The  growth  of  the  various  kinds  of  Melons  is  so 
much  in  advance  of  the  immediate  consumption,  although  poor 
and  rich  alike  almost  live  upon  them  during  two  months  of  the 
year,  that  the  gardener  cuts  thousands  just  before  they  arrive  at 
maturity  and  hangs  them  up  for  the  winter.  Half  or  three-quarters 
of  an  acre,  as  nearly  as  I  could  calculate,  would  produce  no  less  in  a 
favourable  season  than  400  arrobas  of  Melons  !  Each  arroba  weighs 
exactly  25  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Now,  at  a  rough  calculation,  these  400 
arrobas,  weighing  10,000  lbs.,  may  be  estimated  at  the  value  of  three 
farthings  per  pound,  giving  30,000  farthings,  which,  roughly 
speaking,  is  equivalent  to  about  £32.  .This  calculation  will 
give  some,  although  but  a  slight,  idea  of  the  importance  of  the 
Melon  trade.  And,  in  forming  his  idea  of  the  wealth  of  Spanish 
irrigated  ground,  let  my  reader  remember  that  four  crops  annually 
are  raised  upon  the  same  plot ;  and  that  growing  amid  Melon  or 
Apricot  grounds  stand  the  Peach,  the  Fig,  the  Pomegranate,  or  the 
Almond  tree. 


Span-roofed  v.  Lean-to  Houses  for  Grapes.— In  reply  to  Mr.  ilacfarlane  s 
enquiry  (p.  338)  respecting  this  matter  permit  me  to  state  that,  where  ripe  Grapes 
are  wanted  before  the  end  o£  May,  a  lean-to  house  .with  ft  due  south  aspect  is 
the  most  suitable  structure  in  which  they  can  be  grown.  For  the  cultivation  of 
summer,  autumn,  and  winter  Gr.apea  neither  kind  of  building  has  any  advantage 
over  the  other.— J.  Muik. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  forty-seventh  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  in 
Boston  on  the  2l5t,  22nd,  23rd,  and  24th  of  September.  The  season, 
though  late,  has  been  unnsually  favourable  tor  Pears,  and  the  show 
of  this  fruit  was  not  only  large,  but  remarkably  fine.  Three  rg  e 
tables,  about  80  feet  in  length,  were  filled  with  fruit,  in  all  some  2,000 
dishes,  each  containiug  twelve  specimens  of  a  sort.  The  Pears  occu- 
pied nearly  two  of  these  tables,  and  some  fifty  or  more  varieties  were 
exhibited,  chiefly  of  the  following  sorts  : — Adams,  Bartlett  (Williams's 
Bon  Chretien),  Andrews,  Benrre  Langlier,  Sheldon,  Howell,  Pratt, 
Winter  Nelis,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Benrre  Diel,  Benrre  Clair^eau, 
Benrre  Bosc,  Beurre  Hardy,  Beurre  Superfin,  Urbaniste,  Swan's 
Or.ange,  Belle  Lucrative,  Paradis  d'Automne,  Doyenne  du  Cornice, 
Seckel,  Dana's  Hovey,  Lawrence,  Moore's  Pound,  Marie  Louise, 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Merriam,  St.  Michael,  Archangel,  Dix, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Doyenne  Boussock,  and  several  others,  with  the  two 
newer  Pears,  Souvenir  du  Congres,  and  Marie  Louise  d'  [Jccle.  There 
were  eight  competitors  for  the  premier  award  for  twenty  varie- 
ties, containing  twelve  of  each  kind,  and  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co. 
carried  off  the  prize  with  splendid  fruit,  large,  clean,  smooth, 
and  high-coloured.  The  competitors  for  the  collections  of  fifteen, 
ten,  and  five  were  also  numerous,  and  some  of  the  kinds  very 
fine,  particularly  Beurre  Hardy  and  Sheldon.  The  show  of 
Apples  was  limited,  but  there  were  some  excellent  dishes  of 
Gravenstein.  Native  Grapes  were  not  so  numerous  nor  so  good 
as  usual,  owing  to  the  late  season  and  recent  heavy  rains  and 
cool  weather.  Peaches  were  also  not  abundant  this  year.  Of  exotic 
Grapes,  only  fair  exhibitions  wore  contributed.  The  display  of 
plants  was  not  so  extensive  as  usual,  but  some  of  the  specimens 
shown  were  all  that  could  be  desired  in  the  way  of  culture. 
Mr.  H.  Hunnewell  exhibited  some  large  and  beautiful  examples 
of  the  following  Dractenas,  viz.,  Baptiste,  Mooreana,  porphyro- 
phylla,  Toungi,  amabilis,  magnifica,  and  Regina,  each  from 
3  to  5  feet  high,  fresh  and  clean.  D.  Baptiste  worthily  carried 
off  the  society's  silver  medal,  as  the  best  specimen  new  plant. 
W.  Butler,  gardener  to  Mi'.  H.  P.  Duraid,  had  twelve  plants,  the 
names  of  which  are  as  follows,  viz.,  DracEena  cannrefolia,  ferrea 
and  stricta,  Streiitzia  angnsta,  Paudanus  graminifolius,  Croton 
Cascarilla,Maranta  princep3,Euryalatifoliavariegata,  Cycasrevoluta, 
a  good  Alocasia  zebrina,  and  Croton  Veitchi  (1  feet),  which  were 
awarded  the  first  prize.  Messrs.  Hovey  and  Co.  had  Chama3rops 
Fortune!  (8  feet),  Hyophorbe  Verschaffelti  (9  feet),  Pritchardia 
Gaudichaudi  (6  feet),  a  superb  specimen,  Croton  iuterruptum, 
a  grand  plant  of  Phormium  tenax  variegatum,  Maranta  zebrina 
(5  feet  through).  Yucca  quadricolor  (-1  feet),  a  variegated  Ame- 
rican Aloe  (-1.  feet),  Dracajna  Draco  (9  feet),  Croton  varie- 
gatum,  and  Cycas  revoluta ;  to  these  was  awarded  a  second 
prize.  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.  hai  also  Ficua  Parcelli,  Paullinia 
thalictrifolia,  Anthurium  crystallinup,  Dractena  Hendersoni,  D. 
amabilis,  and  other  rare  plants.  Their  two  Palms — one  a  golden 
variegated  form  of  Pritchardia  Gaudichaudi,  the  other  Geonoma 
pnmila — cai'ried  off  the  prize  for  the  best  pair  of  plants  shown. 
They  also  had  twenty-five  succulents,  twenty-five  Cacti,  six  fine 
Caladiums  (including  Albert  Edward),  and  Feveral  ConiferBe,  among 
which  was  an  example  of  Soiadopitys  verticillata  5  feet  high.  Some 
excelleyjt  new  Dracainas,  of  moderate  size,  and  other  new  plants, 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Jas.  Cornley  ;  a  fine  collection  of  Ferns  by  the 
Hon.  J.  W.  Merrill.  A  pood  collection  of  plants  came  from  Mr.  F.  L. 
Ames,  and  another  from  Mr.  W.  T.  Andrews.  Owing  to  the  wet  and 
cool  weather  of  the  previous  week  the  show  of  cut  flowers  was  not  as 
good  as  usual  ;  but  there  was,  nevertheless,  a  fair  display'.  Potatoes 
were  largely  exhibited,  as  wore  also  Tomatoes,  Egg  plants.  Squashes, 
aud  Lima  Beans. 


Gardener's  Discussion  Meetings. — The  opening  of  a  Gar. 
doners'  Discussion  Association,  at  Wimbledon,  took  place  on  Monday 
evening  last,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  OHerbead.  After 
partaking  of  refreshments,  liberally  supplied  by  Sir  Henry  Peek, 
who  takes  much  interest  in  the  matter,  various  regulations,  pre- 
viously drawn  up,  were  agreed  to,  and  a  paper  on  Tine  culture  was 
read  by  the  chairman,  the  discussion  of  which  was  adjourned  to  the 
next  meeting,  which  takes  place  on  the  25th  inst. 

Cocoa-nut  Milk. — An  interesting  .article  in  the  September 
number  of  the  "  Overland  Monthly,"  gives  some  fresh  facts  in  relation 
to  certain  products  of  the  Navagator  Isles  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  have  attained  world-wide  celebrity.  When  intended  for  food 
the  Cocoa-nuts  are  pulled  at  a  much  earlier  stage  of  their  growth  than 
when  intended  f(jr  oil.  According  to  its  age  a  nut  varies  in  flavour 
and  in  the  atnoiint  of  milk  it  contains.  Some  persons  prefer  the  very 
young  nuts;  others  those  more  mature.  If  yon  tell  a  native  before- 
hand what   kind    of  nuts  you  like,  lie  will  straightway   climb    the 


nearest  tree  and  bringdown  what  you  want.  As,  however,  all  Cocoa- 
nuts  are  much  the  same  in  appearance,  no  mere  inspection  would 
suflioe  to  convey  to  the  native  the  desired  information.  This  he 
obtains  by  tapping  the  nuts  lightly  with  his  fingers,  and  then  draw- 
ing an  inference  from  the  sounds  he  elicits.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
skill  in  this  proceeding,  and  very  few  whites  have  ever  succeeded  in 
mastering  it.  The  kernel  of  a  young  nut  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  has  very  much  the  appearance  and  consistency 
of  cream.  It  contains  generally  about  half  a  pint  of  sub-acid  juice, 
containing  free  carbonic  acid,  aud  being  consequently  slightly  effer- 
vescent. This  is  the  so-called  Cocoa-nut  "milk,"  which,  however, 
resembles  much  more  nearly  water.  In  the  old  nuts  this  fluid  is 
absorbed,  and  in  its  place  appears  a  white  mass,  the  germ  of  the  future 
plant. 

Tree  Cloth. — A  stall  has  lately  been  added  to  the  Maritime 
Exhibition  by  tlie  Cork  Leather  Company  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
a  fabric  which  is  very  like  leather,  but  with  qualities  not  possessed 
by  any  animal's  hide.  It  is  well  known  that  cork  is  the  most  brittle  of 
barks,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  lightest  of  materials.  The  cork 
leather  which  now  makes  its  appearance  for  the  first  time  is  simply 
sheets  of  cork  covered  on  both  sides  with  thin  linen,  but  so  prepared 
that  when  bent  doable  it  neither  breaks  nor  cracks.  If  used  as 
leather,  it  is  certainly  one-fourth  the  weight  of  hide,  and  looks  as 
well,  at  half  the  cost.  If  in  the  guise  of  macintosh,  it  is  as  supple, 
and  yet  not  sticky  like  ordinary  waterproof.  Boots  and  shoes  are 
exhibited  of  this  material,  but  the  most  efficient  use  to  which  it  can 
be  put  seems  to  be  for  military  accoutrements  and  tentcloths.  The 
French  War  Office  has  ordered  a  soldier's  complete  outfit  to  be  made 
of  the  cork  leather,  and  I  understand  that  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
has  directed  similar  samples  to  be  sent  to  the  Horse  Guards.  With 
r-gard  to  tents,  the  material  is,  without  doubt,  impervious  to  water, 
for  this  is  practically  shown  at  the  exhibition,  while  it  is  said  on  good 
authority  to  bo  superior  to  ordinary  canvas  in  resisting  heat.  If  it 
be  used  in  the  army  the  tedious  burden  of  kit,  belt,  and  cartonche- 
box  will  be  very  materially  decreased.  The  inventor  is  a  M.  de 
Berski. — "  Times'  "  Correspondent. 

More  Redwood  Trees. — A  new  grove  of  colossal  Eedwood 
trees  (Taxodium  sempervirens)  is  stated  to  have  been  discovered  in 
California,  one  of  which  surpasses  all  that  have  been  discovered  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  Its  circumference,  as  high  as  a  man  can  reach, 
standing  and  passing  a  tape-line  round,  is  stated  as  being  only  a  few 
inches  less  than  150  feet,  which  is  beyond  the  measurement  of  any 
tree  in  the  Calaveras  grove.  The  height  is  estimated  at  160  feet,  and 
a  part  of  the  top  lying  on  the  ground  is  over  100  feet  in  length. 


Large-flowered  Pimpernel.— One  of  the  gayest  beas  I  had  in  my  earden 
in  August  and  Sept'^mbcr  was  a  small  round  one  consistiuj;:  of  the  different 
varieties  of  Anapallis  j^r.'iDditlora.  which,  on  a  bright  sunny  day,  was  truly 
beautiful. — H.  Hikpub  Chewe,  Hyayton-Beaitckamp  liectoru,  Triii;j. 

late-flowering  Feverfew  (Pyrethrnm  serotinnm). — This  is  one  of  the 
noblest  of  all  tall-growing  herbaceous  plants,  forming  dense  tufts  5  to  7  feet 
in  heiu'ht,  terminated  by  lax  clusters  of  pure  white  flowers,  each  about  twice 
the  size  of  those  of  the  Dog  Daisy  (Ohrysauthemum  leucanthenium).  It  has 
recently  been  very  ornamental,  both  at  Chiswlck  and  Kew. — B. 

The  Dwarf  Cry  ptomeria. — In  gartSens  where  varied  and  pictm-esqae  effects 
are  sought  through  the  use  of  shrubs,  the  pigmy  form  of  the  well-known 
Cryptonieria  ].iponica  may  be  most  advantageously  employed.  There  is  a 
spreading  specimen,  very  old.  striking  in  outline,  and  about  3  feet  high,  in  the 
College  Botanic  Grardens,  at  Dublin. — V". 

Late  Plums. — Two  of  the  best  Plums  are  Belle  de  Septembre  and  Coe's  Late 
Red  ;  the  former  is  a  large  roundish  oval  fruit,  violet-red,  and  a  iirst-rate  cooking 
or  preserving  Plum,  beginning  to  ripen  now  ;  the  latter  is  not  so  large  a  fruit 
and  rounder,  of  a  bright  purple,  and  will  hang  a  long  time  after  it  becomes  ripe 
when  kept  from  damp  and  insects.  Both  should  be  in  every  collection. — A. 
Hkndebson,  Thoreilii. 

Hypericum  monogynum  and  others. — Of  the  rather  numerous  kinds  of 
Hypericum  in  our  gardens,  this  is  one  of  the  neatest  in  habit  and  most  attrac- 
tive in  flower.  By  the  way,  the  Hypericums  are  among  the  shrubs  that,  deserve 
a  Uttle  more  popularity  than  they  have  yet  obtained.  A  number  of  species  of 
no  great  beauty  aud  somewhat  alike  in  character  have  tended  tj  confiue  them 
to  botanic  gardens,  but  H.  nepalense,  H.  elatum,  H.  oblongifolium,  not  to 
speak  of  the  common  fct.  John's-wort,  deserve  a  place  among  Jhardy  Bhrabs. 
—V. 

Gymuothrix  latlfolia. — I  have  grown  this  for  several  years.  The  first 
spring  I  possessed  it  I  started  a  plant  of  it  in  a  warm  grreenhonse,  aud  when 
turned  out  in  May  it  was  about  a  foot  high.  This  plant,  had  the  frost  spared  it. 
a  few  days  longer,  would  have  bloomed.  Its  spikes  were  just  bursting  the 
pjiathe  when  frost  cut  tliera  down.  I  have  no  doul>t,  thus  treated,  in  favourable 
Rc.asons,  the  "purple  intlorescence  "  your  correspoudentspcaks  of  (p.  32S)  might 
bo  obtained.  It  attains  with  me  a  height  of  5  and,  sometimes,  G  feet. — J.  M., 
Hawkvkurch,  near  Axmitiitfer,  Demn. 

Steele's  Improved  Black  Walnut  is  a  Maryland  seedling.  It  is  a  large 
nut  (liroader  than  long),  with  a  very  thin  shell  and  a  remarkably  white  kernel, 
and  WHS  discovered  by  J.  B.  Steele,"  of  Ctiroline  Co.  The  original  is  evidently  a 
graft,  as  the  tree  is  forked,  and  one  side  bears  an  inferior  nut,  the  other  the  nut 
named,  which  is  perhips  the  best  Walnut  out. — '*  Gardener's  Monthly." 

Mowing  Machines  and  Tree  Damage.— If  n  small  circular  bed  is  cut 
around  each  tree  or  shrub,  the  mowing  machine  will  be  powerless  to  inflict 
injury,  however  clumsy  the  operator  may  be. — S.  Rogers. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  doea  mend  nature  :  change  it  rather  :  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Natuee." — Shakespeare. 


LILT  GROWING. 
Now  that  Mr.  Wilson  and  Dr.  Wallace  have  both  given  your 
readers  the  benefit  of  their  experience  in  Lily  growing,  I  hope 
I  may  be  allowed  to  add  a  few  words  on  what  1  have  observed 
in  a  very  different  climate  and  soil  from  those  of  Colchester  or 
Weybridge.  I  think  that  soil  and  climate  have  more  influence 
on  Lilies  than  on  most  plants,  and,  though  it  is  not  long  since 
I  took  to  the  cultivation  of  this  charming  genus,  I  have  dis- 
covered some  facts  about  it  which  may  be  useful  to  others. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Lilies  for  cultural  purposes  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes — first,  those  which  are  best  grown  in  pots, 
among  which  I  would  place  all  Neilgherrense,  Wallichianum, 
philipinense,  and  eximium,  and,  in  many  soils  and  climates, 
speciosum  and  auratum  ;  secondly,  those  which  are  best  grown 
out  of  doors  in  loamy  soil,  as  candidum,  tigrinum,  most  of  the 
Isolirion,  and  nearly  all  the  Martagon  group ;  thirdly,  those 
which  are  best  grown  out  of  doors  in  peaty  soil ;  this  section 
includes  all  the  canadense  forms,  with  rhizomatous  bulbs,  and 
many  of  the  Japanese  Lilies.  Mr.  Wilson  has  undoubtedly 
proved  the  possibility  of  cultivating  nearly  all  the  Lilies  to 
■  23erfection  in  pots ;  but  I  think  his  success  is  due — first,  to 
great  care  and  attention  to  watering  ;  secondly,  to  the  use  of 
large  pots  and  a  very  light  porous  soil,  which  will  bear  constant 
watering  without  becoming  sour  and  clogged ;  and  lastly,  to  the 
nurivalled  knowledge  of  their  peculiar  constitutions  which  he 
possesses.  Many  others  grow  fine  specimens  of  auratum  and 
speciosum  in  pots,  and  go  on  doing  so  for  years  with  the  same 
bulbs  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  I  fear  that,  from  ignorance,  carelessness, 
and  from  unavoidable  causes,  owing  to  the  want  of  constitution 
in  the  plants,  nine-tenths  of  the  imported  bulbs  of  the  former 
and  half  the  latter  are  dead  three  years  after  their  arrival 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Mcintosh,  of  Oatlands  Park,  has  proved 
that,  if  the  soil  and  situation  are  thoroughly  favourable,  outdoor 
culture  will  beat  potting  even  with  these  species,  but  few  are 
bold  enough  to  have  such  a  garden  as  his  ;  and  though,  by 
careful  selection  and  preparation  of  soil  I  have  been  able  to 
keep  them  alive,  I  have  never  got  either  of  these  plants  to  do 
oven  fairly  in  my  garden.  I  must,  however,  explain  that  it  is 
situated  on  the  top  of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  in  a  cold  and  wet 
climate ;  that  the  soil  is  sticky,  poor,  and  full  of  lime ;  and 
that  in  summer  it  very  quickly  becomes  dry  and  hot.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  find  that  Lilies  suffer  more  from  wet 
and  cold  autumns,  and  dry  summers,  than  from  any  other 
causes ;  and  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Martagon  group, 
Tiger  Lilies,  and  a  few  of  the  older  sorts,  I  cannot  bring  them 
to  perfection  in  unprepared  soil.  The  sorts  that  do  best  are 
Chalcedonicum,  Monadelphum,  tigrinum,  croceum,giganteum, 
and  excelsum ;  and  in  made  soil  I  have  grown  nearly  all  the 
others  well,  with  the  exception  of  Leichtlinianum,  tenuifolium, 
and  philadelphicum.  The  first  species  I  do  not  understand  :  and 
both  the  others  require  a  sandy  soil.  I  find  that  many  Lilies 
which  grow  and  flower  well  if  planted  out  in  summer,  suffer 
much  from  such  an  autumn  as  we  are  now  having,  5  inches  of 
rain  having  fallen  in  one  week,  and  this  just  at  the  time  ivhen 
the  roots  are  least  active,  and  the  bulb  most  likely  to  suffer 
from  excess  of  moisture.  Much  as  I  dislike  moving  an 
established  plant,  it  is  better  to  lift  it  with  as  little  disturbance 
as  possible,  keep  it  in  a  frame  till  spring,  and  then  plant  out 
again,  than  to  expose  it  to  such  a  deluge  as  this.  I  believe 
planting  out  in  frames  is  the  best  plan  of  all,  as  it  certainly  is 
with  many  other  bulbs ;  and  this  is  the  system  I  would 
recommend  to  all  who  want  fine  Lilies  without  much  trouble. 
lu  this  way,  Mr.  Leichtlin  keeps  nearly  all  his  choice 
and  rare  sorts,  shading  them  during  the  heat  of  summer, 
and  putting  the  lights  on  when  the  stems  have  withered. 
What  he  fears  most  of  all  is  such  a  dry  hot  spring  as  occurred 
this  year,  and  which  did  his  Lilies  more  harm  than  any  amount 
of  rain  could  have  done.  Just  at  the  time  when  growth  is 
most  active,  both  above  and  below  ground,  a  severe  drought 
ensued,  the  painful  effects  of  which  were  only  too  visible  in 


July,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  his  most  interesting 
garden.  All  these  drawbacks  are  with  certainty  avoided  by 
pot  culture,  which,  with  sufiicient  care,  will  undoubtedly  give 
good  results.  I  will  now  say  a  few  words  upon  some  of  the 
newer  Lilies,  about  which  our  knowledge  is  still  deficient,  and 
I  do  this  in  the  hope  of  inducing  others  to  give  the  benefit  of 
their  experience  to  the  readers  of  The  Gakden.  As  to  Neil- 
gherrense Dr.  Wallilce  makes  a  great  mistake  in  saying  that 
it  comes  from  the  Himalaya.  Its  real  habitat  is  the  mountains 
of  southern  India,  12'^  farther  south,  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  to 
8,000  feet.  I  expect  this  very  fine  plant  will  prove  an  easy  one  to 
grow,  as  the  bulbs  which  I  received  last  year  have,  under  Mr. 
Wilson's  generous  treatment,  doubled  and  trebled  in  size,  and 
appear  likely  to  flower  strongly.  They  were  grown  in  a  frame 
or  cold  greenhouse  all  the  summer,  and  are  still  green  and 
healthy,  with  active  roots ;  one,  which  I  put  out  in  company 
with  a  bulb  of  Wallichianum,  has  also  made  good  healthy 
growth,  and,  though  they  were  both  late  in  starting,  they  are 
now,  October  .24,  still  fresh  and  green,  the  only  Lilies  in  the 
garden  which  ai-e  so.  Wallichianum  seems  difiicult  to  flower. 
I  was  in  great  hopes  of  seeing  it  at  Kew,  where  a  plant  grew 
strongly  till  it  had  a  bud  3  inches  long,  and  then  all  at  once, 
from  some  unknown  cause,  but  I  believe  from  the  soil  having 
become  scorched,  it  went  off,  and  when  I  saw  it  again  was 
withered  and  dead.  Krameri,  or  more  properly  japonicum,  is 
another  "  miffy  "  one,  with  which  I  have  never  done  any  good,  and 
I  want  to  know  if  anyone  has  grown  it  well  in  the  open  ground. 
Prof.  Maximowicz  told  me  he  found  it  on  the  highest  mountains 
of  Japan,  so  it  must  be  hardy  enough,  and,  if  sound  bulbs  can 
be  got,  that  is  the  way  I  should  try  it ;  but  I  have  never  seen 
it  in  anything  like  vigour  except  at  Heatherbank,  and  the 
bulbs  are  well  known  to  be  extremely  delicate.  The  bulb  of 
L.  Catesbasi,  about  which  Dr.  Wallace  enquires,  is  certainly  a 
peculiar  and  unmistakable  one.  It  is  figured,  though  not 
very  well,  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  p.  259,  and  may  be 
easily  recognised  by  its  small-sized,  thin,  pointed,  white  scales, 
some  of  which  are,  in  weak  bulbs,  prolonged  into  a  narrow  leaf. 
It  has  been  out  of  cultivation  for  a  long  time,  I  believe ;  the 
plant  grown  as  Catesbasi  in  some  nurseries  being  the  one 
figured  in  •'  Botanical  Magazine,"  t.  872,  as  L.  pennsylvanicum, 
but  really  a  Siberian  Lily,  and,  as  I  think,  differs  from  the 
true  dahuricum  in  the  form  of  the  bulb,  which  is  very  remark- 
able in  both  these  species.  What  are  generally  grown  as 
dahuricum  in  nurseries,  and  of  which  Mr.  Barr  has  many  fine 
varieties,  are,  I  believe,  descended  from  hybrids  raised  many 
years  ago  between  elegans  {alias  Thunbergianum)  and  croceum 
or  bulbiferum.  Mr.  Barr  thinks  that  Groom  was  the  raiser 
of  the  plants  known  as  fulgens,  Ilubens,  Vulcan,  maoulatum, 
punctatum,  &o.,  and,  if  any  old  florist  who  can  remember  so 
long  ago,  will  give  us  any  information  on  the  subject  he  will  do 
good  service.  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  apologisingto 
the  subscribers  to  my  "  Monograph  "  of  Lilies  for  the  unavoid- 
able delays  which  have  taken  place  in  bringing  it  out ;  but,  as 
more  than  half  the  drawings  are  now  done  and  the  first  part  is  in 
the  press,  I  hope  their  patience  will  not  be  much  longer  tried. 

N.  J.  Elwes. 


BRAMBLES  FOR  THE  WILD  GARDEN. 
Several  kinds  of  Brambles  are  as  singular-looking  as  they  are 
beautiful,  and  many  of  them  are  suitable  for  planting  in 
certain  positions  in  the  wild  garden,  where  they  may  be 
allowed  to  scramble  over  stumps  of  trees,  or  hang  down 
boulders  of  rock.  They  are  also  equally  valuable  for  clothing 
steep  banks  under  trees  where  little  else  would  grow — positions 
in  which  their  singularly-cut  leaves  are  seen  to  great  advantage. 
The  handsomest  for  this  purpose  is  a  variety  called  Rubus 
laciniatus,  which  has  large,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  deeply- 
cut,  leaves,  that  render  it  very  attractive.  This  is  a  strong- 
growing  species,  and  one  well  adapted  for  either  of  the  positions 
just  alluded  to.  For  pegging  close  to  the  ground,  or  training 
over  rock-work,  R.  fruticosus  variegatus  is  most  valuable. 
This  has  small  and  bepu'iifully  variegated  leaves,  and  it  might 
be  used  with  good  effec  as  a  bedding  plant,  now  that  so  much 
use  is  made  of  plants  having  ornamental  foliage.  R.  australis 
is  a  very  interesting  and  singular-looking  plant,  having  fragile- 
looking  stems,  that  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  leafless  ;  and 
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they  are,  in  fact,  nearly  so,  as  the  leaves  are  only  about  the 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide,  furnished  with  white-looking  spines  on 
each  side  that  give  them  the  appearance  of  the  vertebrse  of  aiish. 
This  is  a  pretty  little  plant  for  growing  on  a  warm  sunny  bank 
or  border,  where  it  can  be  afforded  shelter  and  ripen  its  growth. 
Bubus  leucodermis  is,  pei-haps,  the  most  singular-looking  of 
all  the  Rubuses  or  Brambles,  on  account  of  its  peculiar-looking 
stems,  that  present  the  appearance  of  having  received  a  heavy 
coat  of  whitewash.  This,  in  growth,  greatly  resembles  the 
common  Raspberry,  except  that  it  is  more  branching,  and 
considerably  stronger,  attaining  a  height  of  from  6  to  10  feet, 
according  to  soil  and  sitiiation.  It  has  a  good  effect  in  certain 
positions,  as,  for  instance,  when  it  is  backed  up  by  any  heavy 
dark  fohage,  such  as  that  of  Ivy.  In  addition  to  those  just 
mentioned,  there  are,  however,  others  that  are  not  only  orna- 
mental, but  exceedingly  valuable,  on  account  of  the  abundance 
of  useful  fruit  which  they  bear.  Without  mentioning  the 
Raspberry,  which  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  word  here,  there 
are  others  deserving  some  attention.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Lawton  Blackberry,  which  appears  to  be  highly  prized 
in  America,  but  here  its  value  is  either  not  appreciated,  or  there 
is  a  prejudice  against  it  on  account  of  its  being  merely  a  Black- 
berry, plenty  of  which  can  be  got  from  the  hedge-rows. 
Although  this  is  the  case,  people  do  not  avail  themselves  of 
Nature's  free  gifts  half  as  much  as  they  might  do,  considering 
the  many  wholesome  uses  to  which  the  common  Blackberry 
may  be  put.  For  wines,  jams,  or  tarts,  it  is  but  little,  if  at  all, 
inferior  to  many  cultivated  fruits,  and  in  seasons  of  scarcity 
may,  therefore,  be  turned  to  good  account.  If  the  object  in 
planting  the  different  varieties  of  Rvibus  in  the  wild  garden,  is 
to  obtain  frnit  as  well  as  for  ornamental  purposes,  a  situa- 
tion that  is  fully  open  and  exposed  should  be  chosen  for  them ; 
otherwise  the  fruit,  if  it  sets  at  all,  would  stand  but  little 
chance  of  ripening.  J.  Shepfakd. 


CHURCH  DECORATION. 
I  WAS  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Hobday's  remarks  on  this  subject  (see 
p.  302).  What  we  should  chie8y  gnard  against  is  over.doing  the 
matter.  In  the  rural  pariah  o{  Middleton  Tjas,  in  Yorkshire,  I  saw 
church  decoration  carried  out  in  an  exceedingly  interesting  manner, 
the  materials  used  being  leaves  of  the  Spanish  Chestnut,  Oak, 
Beech,  sprigs  of  Ivy  and  Birch,  a  few  stalks  of  Oats,  Perilla 
nankinensis,  and  one  or  two  wild  Grasses,  all  judiciously  worked  up, 
and  made  into  wreaths  of  the  most  harmonious  and  pleasing 
description.  The  shape  of  each  leaf  was,  as  far  as  possible,  preserved, 
while  the  stalks  of  Oak  gave  a  drooping  spray.like  appearance  to  the 
composition.  In  the  window-spaces  were  placed  a  few  green  leaves 
and  moss,  on  which  was  placed  some  fruit.  A  handful  of  choice 
heads  of  Wheat,  neatly  bound  with  pink  ribbon,  served  to  relieve  the 
heavier  portions  of  the  building.  The  chancel  arch  was  slightly 
ornamented  with  sprays  of  Ivy,  placed  so  as  not  to  detract  from  the 
duo  proportions  of  its  fine  old  "  early  English  "  style.  Among  fruits, 
the  most  effective  was  the  Siberian  Crab,  small  clusters  of  which 
were  most  effective,  its  colour  and  small  size  making  it  invaluable  for 
purposes  of  decoration.  In  all  these  decorations,  there  was  not  a 
flower  used  larger  than  a  Pompon  Dahlia.  Fern  leaves,  ornamented 
with  Rose  buds,  and  ])inned  here  and  there  to  the  pillars,  just  high 
enough  for  the  rye  to  cat<h  their  full  beauty,  were  much  admired. 
Sprays  of  Ivy,  placed  in  its  natural  position,  with  two  or  three  larger 
leaves  round  the  base,  had  an  effective  appearance.  In  the  wreaths, 
every  leaf  was  as  perfect  in  its  way  as  could  be  procured,  and  as 
much  of  the  surface  was  exposed  as  possible.  The  'scarlet-leavcd 
Oak,  and  various  Maples,  together  with  others  that  could  bo  named, 
would  bo  found  useful  for  this  kind  of  work.  My  object  is  to  show 
what  can  be  done  with  material  to  be  found  in  every  green  lane,  good 
taste  and  ready  aptitude  only  being  wanted  to  work  it  up  into 
designs  at  onco  pleasing  and  effective.  John  RicnARnsox. 


Gazama  Favonia  and  Stachys  speciosa.— Can  anyone  tell  mo  where  to  got 
the  true  Gazama  Pavrmia.  I  have  G.  rigona,  splendenH,  and  uniflora.  I  have 
lost  that  K"'>'1  "ill  plant  Stachys  npociosa,  which  is  far  Buperior  to  S.  coccinea 
Where  can  I  get  jtaKain  ?— H.  IIlBPua  Cebwk,  Drayton  Bcauchamp  JRectory,  Triwi. 

Surinam  Cherry.— Wlmt  is  the  botanical  name  of  thia  plant,  and  how 
should  It  he  cultivated?— W.  H.  M.  [Mimusops  ElenKi  is  sometimes  called 
the  Sunnam  Medlar  or  Cherry.  In  Ceylon,  it  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  its 
timber  is  used  for  building  purposes.  In  this  coimtrv  it  is  cultivated  as  a 
stove  shrub,  and  grows  well  in  a  mixture  of  three  part*  of  loam  and  one  of  peat. 
It  18,  however,  somowhat  difficult  to  induce  it  to  fruit.  It  enjoys  a  moderate 
bottom-heat  during  the  summer  months,  and  must  be  kept  drv  in  winter  —J. 
Cbodchbk.I 


NOTES    OP   THE   WEEK. 


The  strange-looking  Darlingtonia  is  now  in  superb  condition 

in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  at  Giasnevin ;  the  dome  of  the  pitchers  is 
somewhat  larger  than  we  noticed  it  in  its  native  country.  We 
believe  this  is  the  only  instance  of  the  snccesstul  cultivation  of  this 
plant  in  the  open  air. 

■ We  have  been    requested  to  state,  that  at  the  great  fruit 

show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  to  be  held  on  the  10th  of 
next  month,  all  varieties  of  Apples,  for  which  there  are  special  prizes  in 
the  "  kitchen  "  classes,  will  be  excluded  from  competing  aa  dessert 
varieties. 

It  has  been  decided  that  competitors  at  Messrs.   Hooper's 

Snowflake  and  Eureka  Potato  Exhibition,  which  is  to  take  place  on 
the  loth  of  next  month,  must  deliver  their  Potatoes  at  South 
Kensington  not  later  than  Wednesday,  the  3rd,  as  the  weighing 
will  take  place  on  the  4th. 

Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sox  intend  to  hold  another  of  their  series 

of  frnit  shows  next  year,  and  to  repeat  their  former  schedule.  It 
will  be  held  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticnltnral  Society  at 
South  Kensington,  simultaneously  with  the  Society's  show  on  the 
19th  of  July. 

The  silvery  and  most  graceful  Acacia  dealbata  should  be 

grown  aa  a  wall  shrub  more  frequently.  It  covers  a  wall  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Glasnevin,  and  flowers  well  in  winter  and 
early  spring.  There  are  many  more  favoured  localities  where  it 
would  be  worth  a  place  even  for  the  sake  of  its  Fern-like  leaves  alone. 

HabrothamnusHugelii  is  one  of  the  greenhouse  plants  worth 

a  place  for  the  sake  of  its  berries,  not  to  speak  of  the  flowers,  which 
are  handsome  and  profusely  borne.  The  slender  shoots  become 
pendent  with  the  weight  of  the  berries,  now  of  a  deep  crimson  ;  and 
the  effect  is  very  good  when  the  plant  is  trained  over  a  slender  arch. 

CoRDTLiNE  Banksii,  a  specics  cultivated  with  great  difficulty 

in  pots,  is  now  growing  freely  in  the  open  ground  at  Glasnevin.  It 
has  been  planted  out  for  some  years. 

The   Birmingham  town  council,  at  its  meeting  on  Tuesday 

last,  voted  £1,000  for  the  purpose  of  planting  trees  in  the  streets 
and  open  spaces  of  that  town,  and  protecting  them  with  guards. 

Messrs.  Sutton  have  intimated  their  intention  of  offering  a 

series  of  prizes  for  vegetables  in  seven  classes  at  the  great  shows  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  be  held  in  1876. 

Cttisus  Aischingerii  is  the  name  of  a  remarkable  plant 

now  beginning  to  flower  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  at  Glasnevin.  It 
flowers  through  the  winter,  and  its  blossoms  are  often  gathered  at 
Christmas.  Those  having  gardens  in  mild  and  seashore  districts 
should  bear  it  in  mind.     It  is  quite  hardy  at  Glasnevin. 

Mk.  Wiltiam  Bull  has  again  offered  his  prizes  of  silver  cups 

to  be  competed  for  at  the  great  summer  show  on  the  7th  and  8th  of 
June,  and  at  the  provincial  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
in  1876. 

In  the  Koyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Singapore,  Mr.  Murtcn  states 

that  the  Orchids  are  magnificent.  Phalsonopsis  grandiflora  may  bo 
counted  by  hundreds,  and  Coelogyne  Lowii,  Saccolabinm  Harrisonii 
and  S.  Cruikshankii,  Vanda  Lowii,  and  a  host  of  Dendrobes  are  quite 
naturalised  on  the  trees  ;  while  Vanda  Hookerii,  V.  teres,  T.  tricolor, 
Renanthera  arachnites,  R.  coccinea,  R.  matutina,  Grammatophyllum 
specioaum,  and  Arundinas  are  masses  of  bloom,  planted  out  in  beds 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  indigenous  flora,  which  is  very  rich, 
comprises  three  species  of  Nepenthes,  viz.,  N.  ampullacca,  N.  distil, 
latoria,  and  N.  Ilafflesiana,  all  of  which  are  regular  pests.  They 
revel  on  the  dry  banks,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  are  always  the 
first  plants  to  spring  up  after  the  jungle  has  been  burnt. 

Many   of  our  readers  will  have   learnt,  with  regret,  of  tho 

serious  railway  accident  which  befel  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hole,  near  Newark, 
on  Thursday  night  week.  The  accident  to  which  we  refer  occurred 
to  the  train  from  Nottingham  to  Newark,  due  at  the  latter  place 
at  7.20.  It  had  safely  passed  all  the  intervening  points  of  the  route 
until  a  small  brick  bridge  over  a  dyke  was  reached,  not  far  from  the 
Averham  Weir  Bridge.  The  bridge  had  in  some  way  been  so  acted 
upon  by  the  floods  as  to  become  unsafe,  the  water  at  the  time 
being  over  the  top  of  the  line.  When  the  train,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  reached  this  spot,  the  engine  left  the  rails 
and,  after  running  for  about  a  hundred  yards  on  the  ballast,  suddenly 
wheeled  about  and  plunged  into  the  water,  which  was  so  deep  that 
there  was  nothing  of  the  engine  visible  save  the  summit  of  its  chimney. 
The  carriage  next  to  the  locomotive,  the  one  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hole  were,  fell  over  just  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  they  had  to 
scramble  out  of  the  windows,  all  the  time  expecting  the  carriage  to 
topple  over.  Let  us  hope  that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hole  have  by  this 
time  recovered  from  the  injuries  and  shock  which  they  sustained. 
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THE    NAKCISSUS    FLY. 
(mebodon   clavipes.) 
About  150  years  ago,  in  the  month  of  November,  the  great 
botanist,   M.   Bernard   de   Jussieu,   brought   to   the  not  less 
celebrated  entomologist  Reaumur,  a  number  of  bulbs  of  the 
ISTarcissus,  then  recently  taken  from  the  ground,  in  each  of 
which  there  was  a  large  grub,  which  was  gnawing  it.     These 
M.  Reaumur  bred  and  described.     The  Narcissus  is  still  sub- 
ject  to   the   same   enemy.      One  of   our  correspondents  —  a 
nurseryman — has  sent  us  a  number  of  bulbs  similarly  attacked, 
requesting  information  regarding  it,  and  the  best  means  of 
getting  rid  of  it.     The  insect  is  the  larva  of  a  species  of  two- 
winged  fly,  something  like  a  bee,  being  marked  with  yellow 
and  black  hairy  bands,  and  belonging  to  the  genus  Merodon. 
It  being,  as  yet,  only  in  its  grub  state,  we  cannot  determine  with 
certainty  the  species  to  which  it  belongs,  for  there  are  more 
than  one  species  of  the  genus.     If  the  bulbs  have  been  imported, 
which  is   most  probably   the   case,   the   species   is   Merodon 
clavipes ;  for  that  species  is  the  commonest  on  the  Continent, 
Only   one    or   two    species    have   been   met  with  in  Britain, 
and  these  extremelj'  rarely. 
Two  or  three  specimens  of 
M.  clavipes  have  been  got  in 
Devon    and     Northampton, 

^and  one  or  two  of  M.  Narcissi 

•B'near  London — all,  we  have 
litttle  doubt,  from  imported 
bulbs.  The  habits  of  all  the 
species  are  the  same,  how- 
ever, and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  several  of  the  so-called 
species  are  merely  varieties 
of  one  and  the  same  ;  for 
specimens  exhibiting  the 
shades  of  difference  which 
had  been  supposed  peculiar 
to  at  least  four  different 
species  hava  been  bred  from 
the  same  bulbs.  The  bulbs 
are  usually  pierced  by  only 
one  grub,  although  in  some 
cases  two  have  been  found  in 
the  same  bulb.  It  is  easy 
to  distinguish  those  that 
have  been  attacked,  for  they 
are  pierced  by  a  round 
hole,  which  is  possibly  the 
entrance  by  which  the  grub 
has  made  its  entrance  en- 
larged by  the  escape  of  the  The  Narcissus  Fly, 
rotten  matter  from  within. 
If    an     attacked     bulb     is 

pressed  between  the  fingers  it  has  not  the  firmness  of  a 
sound  bulb.  The  grub  is  somewhat  like  the  rat-tailed 
grubs  (to  which  section  of  flies  it  belongs),  only  it  has 
no  tail.  It  is  of  a  dirty  whitish  colour,  changed  to  brown 
by  its  living  amongst  the  slimy  matter  discharged  by  itself, 
and  proceeding  from  the  decay  of  the  interior  of  the  bulb. 
When  pulled  out  of  the  bulb,  it  contracts  itself  somewhat  so 
that  one  end  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  other,  but  it 
soon  pushes  out  its  head  and  projects  two  strong  black  hooks, 
which  it  uses  not  to  only  tear  away  the  substance  of  the 
bulb,  but  also  to  drag  itself  along.  The  eggs  appear  to 
be  laid  in  spring,  the  perfect  insect  appearing  in  April,  and  the 
grub  feeds  on  the  interior  of  the  bulb  during  the  whole  of  the 
summer  and  autumn.  Towards  the  end  of  November,  by  which 
time  it  has  pretty  well  destroyed  the  interior,  it  eats  its  way  out 
of  the  bulb  and  buries  itself  in  the  earth,  where  it  passes  into 
the  pupa  state.  The  pupa?  are  dull  brown,  rough,  and  much 
wrinkled.  It  has  not  been  observed  where  the  eggs  are  laid ; 
most  probably  it  is  near  the  base  of  the  leaves,  so  that  the 
young  grub  can  easily  make  its  way  down  between  the  scales. 
The  native  country  of  the  Merodon  is  supposed  to  be  the 
south  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy;  and,  when  found  in  the 
north,  it  is  believed  to  have  been  transported  in  the  bulbs,  in 


the  same  way  that  those  above  mentioned  have  been.  On  the 
Continent,  its  attacks  are  said  to  be  confined  to  the  Narcissus 
niveus ;  and  there  is  no  reason,  therefore,  to  dread  its  esta- 
blishing itself  in  Britain,  and  making  havoc  with  our 
garden  Daffodils.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen 
that  much  cannot  be  done  for  bulbs  which  have  been  imported 
with  the  grub  in  them.  It  is  in  their  native  country  that 
they  must  be  fought.  All  that  we  can  suggest  is  that  they 
should  be  got  over  as  early  as  possible,  and  cai'efully  examined 
as  soon  as  they  arrive ;  and,  if  not  too  far  gone,  the  grub 
extracted  from  the  bulb,  and  destroyed.  Unhappily,  it  makes 
right  to  the  very  heart  of  the  bulb,  usually  destroying  all 
hopes  of  flower,  although  it  may  not  pi'event  the  growth  of 
offsets  from  the  exterior  ring  of  the  bulb.  A.  Mukkay. 


MYRSIPHYLLUM    ASPARAGOIDES. 

Judging  from  the  slight  reference  made  in  English  journals  to 
this  plant,  the  old  name  of  which  was  Smilax,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  its  great  merits  as  a  decorative  plant  are 
either     unknown,    or    but     little    appreciated.      Introduced 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  long  ago  as  1702,  it  ought 
by  this  time  to  be  tolerably 
well  known  ;  but,  undoubt- 
edly  from    want    of  proper 
treatment,  or  neglect  of  some 
sort,  its  capabilities  for  deco- 
ration of  many  kinds  have 
been  to   some   extent   over- 
looked.   Here,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of   Boston,    it    is 
grown    by    the     thousand ; 
certainly  more  than  twenty- 
five  houses,   some   of  them 
100  feet  long,   and  propor- 
tionately   wide,    are     filled 
with  it,    and    produce   two 
crops    a    year.       At    large 
funerals,   for    church   deco- 
ration   at     Christmas     and 
Easter,  and  for  large  saloons, 
not  less  than   500  or  1,000 
sprays  of  it  are  used  at  one 
time.     Chandeliers  and  mir- 
rors   are  wreathed  with   it, 
and  in  almost   any  form  it 
fills  a  place  which  no  other 
plant    yet    known    can    do. 
Its    foliage  is   very  delicate 
and  small,  of  a  Beech  Nut 
shape,  with  a   glossy  green 
surface,     and      so     thickly 
clothes  the  tiny  stem,  that  it 
is  literally  a  mass  of  shining 
green,  softening  any  harsh  colour,  and  heightening  any  light 
one — bending    without   breaking,   holding  its!  verdure  for   a 
long  period,  and,  in  truth,  a  wreath  in  itself  of  singular  beauty. 
The  sprays  or  vines,  as  usually  grown,  are  4  to  6  feet  long, 
thick  (with  foliage)  at  the  base,  and  tapering  to  the  point,  no 
larger  than  the  finest  silk  thread.      "We  have,   just  at   this 
moment  (June  26),  one  house  filled  with  the  Myrsiphyllum, 
from  4  to  8  feet  high,  and  a  pretty  sight  it  is.     It  runs  up  on 
strings  from  4  to  6  inches  apart,  and  the  whole  house  is  a 
mass   of  verdure.      These   strings   are    attached  to  wires  or 
slender  rods,  fastened  at  the  base,  and  corresponding  ones  at 
the  top.     When  wanted  for  use,  the  string  is  cut  at"  top  and 
bottom,  and  then  very  gently  pulled  out,  leaving  only  the  small 
stems  and  smaller  branches  and  foliage  intact — a  perfect  wreath 
that  the  most  skilful  bouquetiste  could  not  imitate.     As  it  is 
grown   here,  the  roots  are  planted,  from  July  to  September, 
in  a  well  prepared  bed  of  light  rich  soil,  a  foot  or  more  deep! 
After  one  or  two  waterings   it   soon  starts,  like  Asparagus, 
grows  rapidly,  and  in  three  months,  after  proper  hardening 
off,  is  ready  to  cut.     A  little  more  heat  is  then  given  it,  and  it 
makes  another  growth,  which,  at  the   end  of  three   or  four 
months,  is  ready  to  cut  again.     It  is  allowed  a  rest  in  June  and 
July,  by  withholding  water,  and  keeping  a  cooler  tempera- 
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ture,  after  which  it  begins  the  second  year's  growth,  which  will 
be  ready  at  Christmas.  The  Myrsiphylluin  is  a  great  feeder, 
and  it  cannot  be  grown  well  in  small  pots ;  when  cultivated  in 
this  way,  three  or  four,  or  six  roots  are  placed  around  the  edge 
of  12  or  15-inch  pots,  and  thou  the  shoots  attain  theheight  of  10 
feet.  As  a  basket  ornament  it  is  the  most  charming  of  plants. 
To  grow  it  well  in  this  way  three  roots  should  be  planted  in  July 
or  August,  in  one  of  the  rustic  baskets  so  much  used ;  the 
basket  may  then,  for  convenience,  be  placed  on  the  ground,  in 
a  half-shady  position,  and  watered  freely.  Then  attach  three 
strings,  6  feet  or  more  long,  cue  for  each  plant,  to  the  basket, 
and  fasten  the  other  ends  at  the  top,  at  a  good  distance  apart, 
to  keep  them  from  running  together.  Here  let  them  grow  till 
just  before  frost,  when  the  shoots  will  have  reached  the  top  ; 
then  loosen  the  strings  at  the  top,  and  twine  them  in  any  form, 
either  up  the  handle  or  round  and  round ;  cut,  and  pick  out 
the  strings,  suspend  the  basket  in  a  cool  room,  and  you  will 
have  constantly  before  you  an  object,  the  beauty  of  which  will 
never  p.all  upon  the  senses,  but  will  increase  with  the  growth 
of  the  plants.  All  winter  it  will  be  a  delight  to  you,  as  it  was  to 
me  during  one  of  the  coldest  snowstorms  of  January  last,  when 
visiting  Mr.  Huunewell's  place,  at  Wellesley.  Overtaken  by 
the  storm,  I  stopped  at  the  village  hotel  to  dine,  and  two 
baskets  of  the  Myrsiphyllum  were  suspended  at  each  of  the 
dining-room  windows,  which  were  white  with  driven  snow,  and 
the  green  of  its  foliage  was  intense  and  glowing  and  gracefully 
disposed  round  about  them.  Warmth  is  necessary  to  grow  it, 
but  when  hardened  off  it  is  almost  evergreen,  a  temperature  of 
4.5°  being  ample  to  preserve  and  keep  it  fresh  for  a  long  time. 
Our  Boston  florists  supply  New  York  and  Philadelphia  with 
thousands  of  strings  during  the  winter — in  fact,  the  great 
supply  is  from  Boston,  where  it  has  been  cultivated  largely  for 
years,  and  its  growth  seems  to  be  well  understood.  The 
demand  for  the  home  trade  is  very  large.  The  great  wants  of 
the  plant  are  heat  (when  growing),  plenty  of  water,  and  good 
root  space.  No  plant  is  more  impatient  of  cramping  in  small 
pots  ;  when  so  treated  its  real  beauty  is  gone.  Such  a  plant  ought 
to  be  grown  in  the  same  way,  and  in  the  similar  quantities,  for 
your  market.  Itisalmost  as  indispensable  as  Rose  buds  ;  in  all 
choice  decorations  you  need  only  to  see  it  arranged  in  good  taste 
to  be  at  once  fascinated  by  its  slender  twining  stems  covered 
with  luxuriant  verdure  or  thickly  studded  with  beautiful  little 
green  berries,  and,  when  in  bloom,  by  the  delicious  odour 
of  its  minute  greenish-white  flowers.  Certainly,  Nature 
never  gave  us  a  vine  so  perfectly  fitted  for  the  purposes 
required  as  the  Myrsiphyllum.  We  have  three  varieties  of 
this  pretty  plant,  neither  of  any  particular  value  for  cutting, 
but  very  beautiful  for  pot  or  basket  culture.  They  are  as 
follows  :— 1.  M.  longifolium,  with  leaves  nearly  twice  the  length 
of  the  species,  and  very  long  pointed.  2.  M.  variegatum,  like 
the  parent  in  size  and  shape  of  foliage,  but  distinctly  and 
beautifully  striped  with  white.  3.  M.  gracillimum,  with  the 
most  minute  foliage,  of  which  I  send  you  a  specimen,  a  verit- 
able Tom  Thumb.  0.  M.  Hovey. 


THE  HYDRANGEA. 

In  different  parts  of  the  country  this  plant  is  known  by  local  names  ; 
in  some  parts  of  Yorkshire  it  lias  received  the  appropriate  and 
expressive  name  of  "  Changeable."  This  name,  no  doubt,  has  been 
given  to  it  by  cottagers  from  observing  the  flowers  change  from  one 
hue  to  another.  Your  correspondent,  "  11.  E.  W."  (p.  328),  recom. 
mentis  watering  the  plant  with  water  in  which  rusty  nails  and  iron 
Clings  have  been  placed,  in  order  to  get  the  blue  tint  which  they 
naturally  assume  in  autumn.  Almost  every  person  who  has  grown 
this  plant  knows  that  pure  water  will  effect  the  same  change  upon 
the  Hydrangea.  Good  culture  and  attention  have  a  marked  effect 
npon  this  plant  in  increasing  the  size  and  number  of  flowers  upon 
it.  To  grow  it  to  perfection,  it  should  be  potted  in  a  rather  heavy 
loam,  mixed  with  a  little  charcoal  and  pieces  of  bone  broken  with 
a  hammer.  In  such  a  compost  as  this,  the  plants  will  not  rccpiiro 
re-potting,  cxcejit  at  considerable  intervals.  This  plant  certainly 
deserves  more  attention  from  gardeners  than  it  has  yet  received.  It 
is  ehowj',  and,  standing  rough  weather  bettor  than  most  flowering 
plants,  will  be  found  very  suitable  for  placing  in  vases  or  npon 
pedestals  on  lawns  or  in  shrubberies.  It  is  hardy,  and  will  stand 
the  winter,  but  I  would  prefer  growing  it  in  pots,  an,  by  this  means, 
it  can  be  got  into  flower  with  more  certainty,  when  it  can  be  plunged 
ont  in  open  borders,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  according  to  taste. 


When  grown  in  open  borders  in  late  localities,  the  season  is  far  gone 
before  the  plants  come  into  bloom.  After  the  flowering  season  is 
over,  the  plants  can  be  stored  away  in  any  out-of-the-way  place 
until  spring,  when  they  may  be  placed  in  a  greenhouse  or  window. 
The  pots  ought  to  have  a  good  soaking  of  water  before  this.  A  few 
days  afterwards  a  weak  solution  of  guano-water  applied  to  the  pl.ints 
ouce  or  twice  will  benelifc  them  greatly.  It  will  be  seen  from  what 
I  have  said  that  the  Hydrangea  is  a  very  suitable  plant  for  amateurs 
and  those  who  possess  a  limited  extent  of  glass.  J.  TnoiisoN. 


I  am  obliged  to  differ  entirely  from  Mr.  Tillery  when  he  states 
(p.  328)  that  light  soil  has  a  tendency  to  produce  pink  flowers, 
and  clayey  soil  blue  flowers,  on  Hydrangeas,  for,  near  the  south 
coast  of  Cornwall,  I  have  seen  a  row  of  these  plants,  perhaps  twenty 
in  number,  growing  by  the  side  of  a  walk  about  40  yards  in  length, 
in  free,  black,  sandy  soil,  about  15  to  18  inches  in  depth  on  a 
gravelly  sub. soil.  Some  of  these  plants  produced  nothing  but  pink 
flowers;  in  others  the  colour  was  blue,  while  others,  again,  were 
covered  with  blooms  of  both  colours,  but  throughout  the  whole  I'ow 
there  were  considerably  more  blue  than  pink  flowers.  There  were 
several  other  plants  about  the  place,  but  none  of  them  produced  so 
many  blue  flowers  as  those  to  which  I  have  referred,  but  they  were 
growing  much  stronger.  I  am  of  opinion  that  short-jointed  ripe  wood 
is  more  likely  to  throw  up  blue  flowers  than  strong  free-growing 
shoots,  and  I  should  therefore  recommend  those  who  desire  flowers 
of  this  colour  to  plant  them  in  a  somewhat  poor  soil,  and  never  to 
disturb  the  roots  after  the  operation  has  been  completed.  This  will 
probably  induce  the  formation  of  short-jointed  wood,  and  blue 
flowers  will,  in  all  probability,  follow  as  a  natural  result.        H.  C. 


In  order  to  produce  Blue  Hydrangeas,  I  have  tried  iron-rnst 
mixed  with  the  soil  in  which  they  are  grown,  in  various  ways  and  iu 
different  quantities;  likewise  rusty  water,  from  the  time  when  the 
blooms  made  their  appearance  until  they  were  fully  expanded ;  but 
never  could  I  change  a  Pink  Hydrangea  bloom  to  a  blue  one.  Last 
August,  I  saw  a  good  bush  of  Hydrangea  out  of  doors,  where  it  has 
been  growing  for  the  last  fourteen  years ;  and  every  year  the 
flowers  are  blue,  and  all  the  cuttings  struck  from  it,  and  grown  in 
pots  or  otherwise,  possess  that  colour — a  fact  which  leads  me  to 
believe  that  there  are  two  distinct  varieties,  viz.,  a  blue  and  a  pink. 
Perhaps  those  who  have  been  successful  in  inducing  the  blooms  to 
become  blue  may  have  got  the  blue  variety.  W.  W. 

EagleliAi/rst, 


Mixed  FloTsrer  and  Carpet  Beds. — Frost  and  rough  weather 
have  taken  the  brightness  out  of  our  summer-flowering  gardens.  The 
past  season  has  lifted  into  high  prominence  carpet  bedding  and  cor. 
respondingly  lowered  flower  bedding.  If  one  could  know  beforehand 
what  sort  of  summer  we  were  to  have,  we  could  plant  accordingly, 
but,  as  we  do  not,  I  think  it  wise  to  have  a  mixture  of  styles  of 
bedding — a  few  beds  of  carpet. bedding  plants  and  a  few  of  flowering 
plants  (and  I  like  to  mix  amongst  these  scented  flowers,  such  as 
Heliotrope),  because,  however  beautiful  plants  with  coloured  foliage 
may  be,  we  cannot  dispense  with  flowers. — N.  H.  P. 

Arundo  Donax,  or  Reed  Grass. — This  shows  off  to  great 
advantage  when  planted  in  spare  places  among  low-growing  shrubs, 
the  formal  heads  of  which  are  greatly  relieved  by  its  presence. 
Small  pieces  of  it  planted  here  in  the  above-named  positions  three 
years  back,  are  now  huge  clumps,  towering  above  the  surrounding 
shrubs  to  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet,  where  their  graceful  reed-like 
habit  and  motion  render  them  very  attractive.  There  is  a  varie. 
gated  variety  of  the  above,  having  broad  bands  of  white  running 
the  entire  length  of  the  leaf,  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  effective  of  all  half-hardy  variegated  plants.  The  variegation 
appears  to  have  considerably  reduced  its  strength,  as  it  seldom 
attains  to  more  than  half  the  height  of  the  green  vai'iety,  and  not 
only  is  it  reduced  in  strength  but  in  hardiness  likewise,  as  it  will 
not  stand  out  in  winter  with  any  safety.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is 
herbaceous,  and  it  should  therefore  be  cut  down  when  the  top  becomes 
shabby  or  sufficiently  ripened ;  after  which  the  roots  should  be 
protected  by  shaking  over  them  a  slight  coating  of  short  litter  or 
some  other  neat  protecting  material  that  will  save  them  from  severe 
frost.  There  is  generally  a  certain  formality  and  stiffness  about 
shrubbery  borders  that  may  be  greatly  relieved  by  a  judicious  use  of 
such  plants  as  the  above,  having  graceful  and  easy  outlines.  Arundo 
conspicna  is  a  capital  ))!ant  for  the  foreground  in  similar  positions; 
where,  in  addition  to  its  graceful  pendulous  foliage,  its  plume.like 
flowers  show  off  to  great  advantage.  This  might  readily  be  mistaken 
for  the  Pampas  Grass,  which  it  greatly  resembles  in  habit  and  bloom, 
but  is  oven  more  valuable  as  an  ornamental  plant  on  account  of  its 
dwarfer  growth  and  earlier  bloom. — J.  SnEPP.\RD,  WoU'cratonn, 
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HARDY  FERNS. 
In  spite  of  what  has  been  already  written  on  this  subject,  the 
fact  remains  that  hardy  Ferns  are  not  so  generally  grown  in 
our  gardens,  and  especially  in  our  town  gardens,  as  they  ought 
to  bo  ;  and,  when  we  consider  their  adaptability  for  the  cool 
and  shady  areas  to  be  found  iu  connection  with  most  town 
dwellings,  or  even  as  pot  plants  in  windows  having  a  north  or 
north-western  exposure,  it  seems  inexplicable  that  so  much 
grace  and  freshness,and  cool  leaf  beauty,are  neglected,  and  their 
place  in  many  cases  supplied  with  leggy  Fuchsias  or  scraggy 
Geraniums.  I  do  not  say  that  hardy  Ferns  are  novelties  in 
window  or  area  gardens,  because  in  some  localities  they  are 
cultivated  with  success,  one  or  two  areas  in  Piccadilly, 
another  in  Spring  Gardens,  and  several  more  in  the  west-end 


squares,  being  rendered  attractive  with  them  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer,  when  the  fresh  young  fronds  peep 
forth ;  while,  even  at  this  season,  the  many  varieties  of  Scolo- 
pendrium  and  Polystichum  are  fresh  and  green,  and,  in  some 
cases,  growing  freely.  It  is,  however,  in  a  shady  comer  or  area 
facing  a  window  that  these  plants  may  be  made  an  especial 
attraction.  By  protecting  them  from  dust  and  smoke  with  a 
glass  roof,  some  charming  outlooks  may  be  obtained  from  the 
lower  windows  of  town  houses ;  and,  to  those  who  are 
fond  of  gardening,  there  are  few  better  or  more  pleasing 
subjects  to  commence  with  than  our  native.  North  American, 
and   Japanese   hardy   Ferns.      They  will   grow — that    is    all 


the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  them— in  any  fresh  turfy 
soil  with  an  admixture  of  sand  and  stones,  or  sandstone  grit, 
and  if  a  little  peat  is  added  for  the  smaller  and  more  delicate 
kinds,  so  much  the  better.  All  elaborate  attempts  at  rockery- 
making  are  iinnecessary,  all  that  is  required  being  a  depth  of 
12  or  14  inches  of  soil  on  a  layer  of  crocks  or  stones,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  stagnant  moisture  at  the  root. 
When  they  commence  to  grow  in  spring,  frequent  syringings 
or  sprinklings  with  tepid  water  are  beneficial,  adding,  as  they 
do,  considerably  to  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  the  young 
fronds.  Anyone  interested  in  the  culture  of  hardy  Ferns 
and  similar  native  plants  should  now  visit  the  Fernery  in 
South  Kensington  Museum,  where  many  native  Ferns,  Liver- 
worts, and  Mosses  luxuriate  iu  perfection. 


Adiantum  pedatum. — This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
Maiden-hair  Ferns.  It  is  a  native  of  America,  but  is  quite  hardy 
in  sheltered  positions  as  far  north  as  York,  where  it  grows  luxuri. 
antly  planted  out  in  a  shady  rockery.  The  plant  grows  from  1  to 
2  feet  in  height,  its  fronds  being  elegantly  arched,  as  shown  in  oar 
illustration.  It  does  best  in  a  cool,  deep,  peaty  soil,  but  it  may  also 
be  grown  in  a  pot,  either  in  a  frame  or  in  a  plant  case.  Although 
formerly  rare,  it  has  been  plentifully  introduced  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  and  may  now  be  readily  obtained. 

Athyrum  Felix  foeraina. — This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
and  vigorous  of  British  Ferns,  perfectly  hardy  even  on  the  exposed 
rocky  mountains  of  Scotland,  while  in  the  western  isles,  in  company 
with  Sphagnum,  Drosera,  and  small-leaved  Ivy,  it  carpets  the  surface 
of  the  ground  in  the  most  beautiful  manner  imaginable.  As  a  pot 
plant  in  the  window,  or  planted  out  in  the  shady  portions  of  the 
area,  in  any  good  soil,  this  plant  grows  luxuriantly  if  protected  from 
dried  sunshine,  which  gives  to  most  Ferns  a  rusty  appearance.  If  a 
few  pieces  of  sandstone  are  placed .  round  its  roots,  as  shown  in  our 
engraving,  so  much  the  better,  as  they  retain  moisture,  and  keep 
the  ground  around  the  roots  in  a  cool  condition.  In  most  country 
lanes  the  Fern  may  be  had  for  the  trouble  of  collecting  it,  while  any 
nurseryman  can  supply  innumerable  varieties  of  it,  some  dwarf, 
some  with  cross-shaped  pinrfe,  some  crested,  and  others  depauperated 
in  the  most  wonderful  manner. 

Polystiehum  angulare  (common  Hard  Fern).— All  the  Poly, 
stichuma  have  deep  green  finely-cut  fronds,  each  segment  of  which 
is  singularly  pointed.  In  this  genus  there  are  several  fine  species, 
the  best  of.  which  are  angulare  and  its  varieties  ;  P.  setosum,  a  kind 
having  the  base  of  its  fronds  clothed  with  orange  or  brownish  chaffy 
scales;  and  P.  Lonchitis  or  Holly  Fern,  which  has  simply  pinnate 
fronds,  the  individual  pinnje  of  which  resemble  a  Holly  leaf,  whence 


Ostrich  Fern. 

the  name.  All  succeed  well  in  pots,  but  do  best  when  planted  out  in 
fibrous  loam  and  peat,  to  which  a  few  lumps  of  sandstone  may  bo 
advantageously  added.  The  fronds  of  nearly  all  the  Polystichums  aro 
elegant  in  form,  and  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  cutting  and  arranging 
with  hardy  flowers  in  large  vases  or  stands,  as  their  peculiar  hard 
texture  enables  them  to  ecdure  the  dry  atmosphere  of  a  room  for  a 
considerable  time  with  impunity. 

Polypodium  vulgare  (common  Polypody). — This  is  a  free- 
growing  plant,  common  on  hedges,  banks,  and  on  old  trees,  where  it 
overruns  stems  and  roots  in  all  directions.  It  also  grows  well  on 
low  moist  stone  walls,  especially  on  those  which  are  damp  enough 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  Moss  or  Liverworts.  Its  fronds  are 
about  a  foot  long,  pinnate,  and  of  a  deep  green  colour,  the  bright 
orange-coloured  clusters  of  spore  cases  behind  adding  to  its  orna- 
mental appearance.  Of  this  there  are  several  varieties,  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  which  is  the  light  green-leaved  barren  form,  known  as 
P.  vulgare  cambricum  (or  Welsh  Polypody),  a  kind  which  has 
laciniate  pinnae,  and  one  which  has  a  pretty  appearance  as  a  pot 
plant.  P.  vulgare,  the  hibernicum  or  Irish  Polypody,  is  also  a 
distinct  kind,  and  one  which  grows  vigorously  either  as  a  pot  plant 
or  when  planted  out  in  a  bed  of  loam,  sandy  peat,  and  stones. 

Osmunda  regalis  (Royal  Fern).— This  is,  without  exception, 
the  noblest  of  all  our  native  Ferns,  and  one  which  is  most  valuable 
if  rightly  used  as  a  decorative  plant  in  gardens.  It  naturally  prefers 
a  spongy  bank,  where  the  fibrou'!  roots  can  descend  into  water  below, 
but  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  cultivated  with  success  either  in  boggy 
situations  among  smaller  Perns  and  Sphagnum,  or  by  the  margins  of 
ornamental  water.  With  a  little  care  and  skill  it  may  be  grown  in 
pots,  and  is  frequently  exhibited  grown  in  that  way  in  collections  of 
hardy  Ferns  along  with  O.  cinnamomea,  O.  Claytoniana,  and  other 
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North  American  species.  It  succeeds  best  when  planted  out  and 
plentifully  supplied  with  water.  It  is  not  suitable  for  window 
culture  nor  for  area  gardens  ;  but,  for  planting  on  moist  spongy 
places,  on  the  lawn  ;  or,  as  has  been  stated,  for  fringing  the  margins 
of  ornamental  water,  it  has  no  equal.  During  the  past  summer  some 
plants  of  it  beside  the  stream  in  the  dell  at  the  head  of  the  Serpentine, 
in  Hyde  Park,  grew  vigorously  and  were  very  ornamental. 

Lastrea  niix-mas  (Male  Fern). — This  is  perhaps  the  most 
common  of  all  our  native  Ferns,  and  one  which  is  strong  in 
growth  and  vigorous  in  habit.  It  succeeds  anywhere  —  even 
in  shady  backyards  in  the  very  heart  of  London ;  while,  in 
the  moist  corners  of  suburban  gardens,  we  have  seen  it  growing 
as  vigorously  as  in  its  native  woods,  ditches,  or  rocky  hill  sides. 
It  is  elegantly  vase-shaped  in  growth,  each  frond  curving  grace- 
fully outwards;  and  grows  from  2  to  5  feet  in  length,  and  is  of 


Crisped  Hart's-tougue. 

a  deep  green  colour.  It  is  suitable  for  planting  at  the  back  of 
the  Fernery,  or  its  tall  and  robust  habit  might  be  taken  advantage 
of  to  form  a  screen  or  shade  to  the  smaller  and  more  delicate 
kinds.  There  are  several  dwarf,  bifurcate,  and  crested  forms ;  all 
beautiful. 

Scolopendrium  vulgare  (Hart's.tongue). — This  is  one  of  the 
commonest,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  distinct  and 
beautiful  of  all  our  native  Ferns,  and  one  especially  suitable  for  pot. 
culture  or  for  planting  out  in  cool  shaded  area  gardens  in  towns, 
where  it  retains  its  freshness  and  verdure  nearly  all  the  winter,  or 
until  the  tender  green  young  fronds  begin  to  uncurl  their  dovny 
points  in  the  spring.  It  grows  freely  in  almost  all  soils  and  situa- 
tions, but  when  growing  should  receive  a  copious  supply  of  moisture, 
and  if  syringed  frequently  so  much  the  better.  The  country  lanes, 
especially  in  hilly  or  rocky  districts,  both  north  and  south,  are  fre- 


Tnll  Hart's-tonffue. 

qnontly  fringed  in  the  most  beautiful  manner  with  this — the  brightest 
and  freshest  of  all  our  native  Ferns,  and  the  only  one  wo  have 
which  in  any  way  resembles  the  gigantic  Neottopteris  or  Bird's-nest 
Fera  of  Australia,  which  also  has  simple  glossy.groon  fronds.  Of 
all  our  British  Ferns,  if  we  except  the  ubiquitous  Lady  Fern, 
this  is  the  moat  variable,  some  of  its  forms  being  very  beautiful,  and 
others  highly  curious  and  interesting.  Our  illustrations  represent 
the  typical  form  of  the  plant,  together  with  two  distinct  forms,  S. 
vulgare  eroctum,  a  kind  having  long  fronds  and  an  erect  habit,  and 
S.  vulgare  crispum,  a  variety  which  has  the  margins  of  the  fronds 
curiously  puckered  or  undulated,  owing  to  the  margin  or  blade  of 
the  frond  being  developed  in  ctcess  of  the  polished  mid-rib.  Some 
of  the  dwarf,  crested,  forked,  and  irregularly  developed  varieties  are 
very  pretty,  and  a  selection  of  the  best  and  most  distinct  among 
them  should  find  a  place  in  every  collection  of  hardy  Ferns, 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  following  varieties  of 
Scolopendrium  are  so  distinct  and  efiective,  either  in  groups  or 
masses  on  rock-work,  that  they  deserve  to  be  generally  grown 
in  nooks  and  corners  among  hardy  Cyclamens,  Hepaticas, 
autumnal  Crocuses,  and  Colohicums,  as  they  are  fresh  and  green 
when  most  herbaceous  plants  have  gone  to  rest,  or  they  may 
be  readily  grown  on  on  a  shaded  herbaceous  border,  if  a  few 
stones  are  placed  around  their  roots  : 

S.  vulgare  bi-marginatum. — This  grows  nearly  1  foot  in  height, 
and  has  fringed  or  laciniate  fronds,  about  half-in-inch  in  width.  A 
sub-variety  of  this  again  has  its  narrow  fertile  margined  fronds  very 
much  crested  at  the  apex,  a  circumstance  which  renders  it  at  once 
singular  and  ornamental. 

S.  vulgare  cervieornu. — This  is  often  popularly  termed  the 
Stag's-horn  Hart's-tongue,  as  its  fronds  are  curiously  branched  or 
forked,  and  form   dark   green  feathered    heads,   often   as    much   as 

5  inches  in  width.  The  margins  of  the  fronds  are  finely  toothed, 
something  like  a  fine  saw,  and,  when  well  grown,  it  forms  a  dense 
cushion-like  mass,  very  distinct  from  the  tall  growing  forms. 

S.  vulgare  columnare.— This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all 
the  Hart's- tongues  ;  it  grows  in  a  tufted  manner,  and  rarely  exceeds 

6  inches  in  height,  the  tip  of  each  frond  being  divided  into  a  neat 
little  multifid  crown.  Like  the  last,  it  grows  well  in  a  pot,  and,  on 
account  of  its  neat  dwarf. growing  habit,  it  is  especially  adapted  for 
culture  in  a  cool  Wardian  case,  cold  frame,  or  pit.  Grown  under 
some  slight  protection  of  this  kind  the  fronds  are  cleaner  and  fresher 
than  when  they  are  more  fully  exposed. 

S.  vulgare  eontractum. — A  very  narrow  and  elegant  habited 
form,  which  becomes  contracted  an  inch  or  two  below  its  apex, 
while  at  the  summit  it  spreads  into  a  dense  head.  It  varies  from 
10  to  12  inches  in  height,  and  is  so  distinct  and  pretty  when  well 


Common  Hart's-tongue. 

grown  that  it  should  find  a  place  in  even  the  most  select  collection 
of  Hart's-tongues. 

S.  vulgare  digitatum. — This  is  a  strong  growing  form,  often 
attaining  a  height  of  from  15  to  16  inches,  and  not  unfreqnently 
the  fronds  are  forked  from  near  the  base,  each  division  being  termi. 
nated  by  a  spreading  crested  head  from  8  to  10  inches  in  breadth, 
reminding  one  of  a  loose-headed  cockscomb.  This  plant  is  luckily 
very  common,  and  is  very  distinct  for  groups  or  masses  in  the  out. 
door  Fernery,  it  being  rather  too  robust  for  a  Wardian  case. 

S.  vulgare  fimbriatum. — A  highly  variable  kind,  often  pro. 
ducing  two  or  three  sorts  of  fronds  on  the  same  plant — some  broad, 
others  narrow,  whilst  some  are  intermediate  in  form,  being  inter- 
rupted or  contracted  at  intervals.  These  fronds  rarely  reach  an  inch 
in  width,  and  are  beautifully  serrulate,  and  puckered  or  frilled  along 
their  margins.  It  grows  freely,  and  is  suitable  either  for  a  pot  or  tor 
the  outdoor  rockery  or  area  garden. 

S.  vulgare  irregulare.  —  This  variable  plant  was  originally 
discovered  in  the  Channel  Islands.  There  are  two  or  three  distinct 
sub-varieties  of  it,  and  all  of  them  are  valuable,  either  as  pot  plants 
in  a  shady  situation,  or  for  planting  in  the  rock  or  root  garden,  for 
the  sake  of  their  bright  green  irregnlarly-lobed  foliage.  The  fronds 
rarely  exceed  a  foot  in  length,  and  are  irregularly  inciso.deutate  or 
cut  so  deeply  as  to  be  almost  pinnate,  while  the  apex  of  the  fronds  are 
often  furcate  and  sometimes  slightly  clustered  or  crested. 

S.  vulgare  latifolium.— A  robust  and  useful  variety,  of  nobler 
jiort  than  some  of  the  preceding  forms,  its  fronds  being  not  un. 
frequently  from  12  to  16  inches  in  length,  and  proportionately 
broad.  It  was  originally  found  in  Devonshire,  that  Fern  paradise, 
where  one  is  astonished,  not  more  by  the  immense  number  of  Ferns 
which  everywhere  abound,  than  by  the  size  many  of  the  species 
attain.  This  variety  has  fronds,  obtuse  at  the  apex  and  curiously 
marginate. 

S.  vulgare  lato-multifldum.— This  has  fronds  from  6  to 
19  inohea  in  length,   their  eummita  being    curiously   forked    and 
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contorted,  their  margins  cremated,  and  apex  irregularly  crested. 
This  variety  was  originally  found  in  Somersetshire,  and  is  well  worth 
adding  to  any  collection. 

S.  vulgare  marginatum. — A  robust  plant,  producing  erect 
and  narrowed  fronds,  which  vary  from  12  to  18  inches  in  height,  the 
broadest  rarely  exceeding  1  inch  in  breadth  ;  while  the  margins  are 


Irish  Polj-poay. 

often  apparently  double,  owing  to  an  excurrent  vein  behind  the 
frond  developing  itself  into  a  narrow  membrane.  This  variety  grows 
equally  well  in  pots  and  in  the  open  air,  and  may  be  introduced  into 
the  Wardiau  case  wherever  a  tall  slender-habited  plant  is  desirable. 

StruthiopteriE  germaniea  (Ostrich  Fern). — This  is  a  Conti. 
neutal  species,  and  one  of  the  noblest  of  all  hardy  Ferns,  when  well 


Common  Polypody. 

grown,  its  habit  being  even  more  majestic  than  that  of  our  native 
Lastreas,  while  it  is  equally  hardy.  On  moist  mossy  lawns,  by  the 
spongy  margins  of  streams  or  other  ornamental  waters,  this  plant 
and  its  allies  may  be  used  with  advantage,  and  if  carefully  and  skil- 
fully  planted  along  with  the  Osmnndas,  some  tasteful  and  striking 
effects  may  be  produced.     It  will  grow  almost  anywhere  ;  Ihavejeen 


Welsh  Polypody, 

it  used  in  herbaceous  and  shrubbery  borders  with  excellent  effect. 
Our  figure  of  it  gives  some  idea  of  the  noble  port  assumed  by  this 
plant,  which,  when  well  grown,  forms  vasiform  masses,  from  4  to 
5  feet  in  height,  each  frond  being  nearly  as  feathery  and  graceful  in 
its  curvature  as  an  ostrich  plume,  our  English  name  being  evidently 
given  it  owing  to  this  circumstance. 


For  the  following  list  of  evergreea  aud  deciduous  Ferns  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr.  Sim,  of  Foot's  Cray : 

EVBEGREEN. 
Asplenium,  all  British  kinds;  Camptosorus  (Asplenium)  rhizo. 
phyllus;  Ceterach,  all  known  kinds;  Cryptomiums  of  all  kinds; 
Blechnum  and  Lomaria,  all  known  kinds ;  Lastrea  Filix.mas  and  all 
its  varieties,  L.  Filix.mas  paleacea  (pseudo-mas  of  Wollaston)  and  all 
its  forms,  L.  remota,  L.  dilatata  and  all  its  forms,  u.  cristata,  and  its 
varieties  spinosa,  uliginosa,  &c.,  L.  jcmula  (Fccnisecii,  recurva),  _L. 
intermedia,  L.  Goldiana,  L.  marginalis,  *L.  atrata,  *L.  opaca  and  its 
variety  varia,  *L.  erythrosora,  *L.  Sieboldii  (Pycnopteris,  Moore), 
*L.  Standishii  (Polystichum  concavum)  ;  Polystichums  without  an 
exception,  whether  British  or  exotic  ;  Scolopendrium  vulgare  and  all 
its  varieties  ;  *Woodwardia  japonica,  *W.  orientalis,  *W.  radicans 
and  its  varieties— (All  of  the  Doodia  group  of  Woodwardia  are  ever, 
green,  and  also  hardy  in  south  Devon,  Cornwall,  the  Isle  of  Wight, 


Bird's-foot  Maiden-hair. 

and  other  mild  parts.) — Poly  podium  vulgare  and  its  varieties,  whether 
British  or  exotic. 

DECIDUOUS. 
Allosorus,  both  British,  N.  Indian,  and  N.  American  kinds ; 
Athyriums,  both  native  and  exotic;  Adiantum  pedatum  (the  only 
known  hardy  Maiden-hair  Fern)  ;  Asplenium  angustifolium  (the  only 
known  true  Asplenium  that  is  deciduous)  ;  Diplazium  (Asplenium, 
Athyrium)  thelypteroides  N.  American)  ;    DennstaDdtia  (Dicksonia) 


Rjjil  rem 

punctilobula ;  Cystopteris,  all  known  kinds ;  Lastrea  Filix-mas  var. 
abbreviata,  L.  propinque  (of  Wollaston)  and  all  of  its  forms,  L. 
alpina  (dilitata  var.  alpina,  Ilort.),  L.  rigida,  L.  Thelypteris,  L. 
decurrens,  L.  montana  (Oreopteris),  L.  novaboracensis  (N.  America)  ; 
Onoclea  sensibilis;  Pteris  aquilina,  and  its  American  form  called 
caudata ;  Struthiopteris  of  all  kinds ;  Osmunda  of  all  kinds ; 
Woodsias,  all  varieties ;  Polypodium  Phegopteris  and  its  varieties, 
P.  Dryoptcria,  P.  Robertiauum  (calcareum),  P.  hexagonopterum  (N. 
America)  ;  Woodwardia  aroolata,  W.  virginica  j  Botrychiums  of  all 
kinds.  F.  W.  B. 


Veronica  rupestris.— This  forms  an  attractive  object  on  tkc  rock-work  at 
Kew,  where  it  forms  dense  glossy  green  mat -like  masses  of  bright  green  foliage 
completely  covering  the  stones.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  rich  blue,  paler 
beneath,  and  are  borne  on  slender  spikes.  At  first  sight  it  looks  exactly  like 
Lithospermum  prostratnm,  but  its  foliage  is  brighter  and  fresher,  and  its  flowers 
are  fully  as  beautiful,  although  not  so  durable.— B. 

*  Scarcely  hardy  Ferns. 
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TWO  NEW  ALONSOAS. 
Hating  this  season  grown  two  new  varieties  of  Alonsoas,  of  which 
seed  was  offered  this  spring,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time,  and  which 
are  named  respectively  A.  myrtifolia  and  A.  linifolia,  I  think  it  may 
interest  some  of  yonr  readers  to  learn  that  the  first-named  variety  is 
of  vigorous  and  branching  habit,  and  reaches  a  height  of  about 
2  feet,  producing  freely  its  large,  deep  orange  flowers,  which,  though 
following  one  another  in  quick  succession,  are  individually  short, 
lived,  as  within  a  day  or  two  after  expansion  they  become  fertilised, 
and  drop  off,  when  numerous  pointed  seed-pods  at  once  begin  to 
develop  themselves.  This  would  be  a  decided  acquisition  if 
the  flowers  lasted  longer  on  their  stems,  and  if  a  greater 
number  were  open  at  the  same  time ;  as  it  is,  yon  seldom 
see  more  than  two  or.  three  on  each  branch  at  one  time. 
The  second  named  variety,  A.  linifolia,  I  consider  to  be  utterly  and 
entirely  worthless,  being  much  less  vigorous  in  habit,  and  exceedingly 
shy  in  the  production  of  its  small  and  inconspicuous  blooms,  some  of 
my  plants,  though,  apparently  attaining  their  full  development,  not 
expanding  a  single  blossom  during  the  season.  I  should  like  to  know 
if  the  variety  mentioned  by  "  H.  C."  (see  p.  340),  under  the  name  of 
A.  incisifolia  (a  name  quite  new  to  me),  is  identical  with  the  old 
variety  of  this  plant,  known  under  the  name  of  A.  Warczewiczii,  the 
low-growing  habit  of  which,  and  the  great  abundance  with  which  its 
deep  orange  blooms,  with  a  conspicuous  black  centre,  are  produced, 
make  it  a  most  desirable  plant  for  culture  in  the  greenhouse,  or  for 
the  decoration  of  the  summer  border.  W.  E.  G. 


Belladonna  Lilies. — These  seem  to  thrive  wonderfully  here. 
Some  years  ago  there  was  planted  a  single  row  of  roots  along  the 
bottom  of  a  south  wall,  the  wall  being  about  100  yards  long.  The 
plants  are  now  in  flower  the  whole  length,  and  form  a  line  measuring 
from  1  to  2  feet  in  width.  That  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
way  in  which  they  increase,  I  may  mention  that  in  2  feet  space  in 
this  row  I  counted  thirty.six  scapes,  each  scape  supporting  from 
iive  to  eight  f  nlly  expanded  flowers ;  they  get  but  little  attention, 
never  receiving  so  much  as  a  top-dressing.  In  the  open  border  they 
seem  to  do  equally  well,  whatever  place  in  the  garden  they  occupy ; 
masses  of  it  are  now  in  flower,  measuring  from  2  to  3  feet  through, 
even  in  situations  where  they  never  receive  more  than  an  hour's 
sunshine  during  the  longest  day. — R.  W.,  Cork. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Bedding  Calceolarias.— The  beat  three  yellow  bedding  Calceolarias  are 
anrantia,  Golden  Gem,  and  canariensis.  What  Invisible  may  turn  out  to  be  I 
will  not  predict ;  it  should  be  tried  by  the  aide  of  canariensis.  By  far  the  best 
autumn-blooming  variety  is  amplexicaulis.— E.  Bennett,  EahUij. 

Sub-tropical  Plants.^  Are  Aralias  easy  to  grow  and  keep  through  the 
winter,  and  will  they  do  as  well  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Trent  as  Cannas  ? 
"Will  some  one  kindly  furnish  a  short  account  of  the  treatment  which  these 
plants  require  ? — N.  H.  P. 

Gaura  Lindheimeri.— I  agree  with  "  Oxon  "  (see  p.  331)  that  this  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  and  most  useful  perennials  that  can  be  grown.  A  small  bed  of  it 
here  has  been  covered  with  its  elegant  spikes  of  white  starry  flowera  ever 
since  .June,  and,  if  the  frost  will  only  let  them,  there  are  plenty  more  to  come. 
— H.  Haepub  Cbewe. 

Tradescantia  zebrina  a  Suitable  Plant  for  Undergrowth.— I  And  this 
old  inmate  of  our  stoves  to  be  well  adapted  for  quickly  formmg  a  dense  under- 
growth for  sub-tropical  plants.  It  has  all  the  necessary  qualiBcations  for 
covering  bare  surfaces,  being  of  rapid  growth,  and  it  is  readily  propagated 
by  means  of  cuttings. — J.  Gboom,  Henham. 

Single  Dahlias.— Amongst  my  IJ  acre  of  Dahlias,  planted  out  to  prove 
whether  they  are  true  or  not,  I  have  nothing  so  conspicuous  as  D.  coccinca, 
which  I  believe  was  the  iirst  of  the  family  introduced.  It  ia  of  a  neat  dwarf 
growth,  and  blooms  most  profuselj',  and  it  is  my  intention  to  plant  it  largely 
tor  bedding,  for  its  colour  is  bright  and  showy  and  its  height  not  more  than 
18  inches. — H.  Cannbll,  Woolwich. 

Antumn-flowering  Plants.— Amongst  herbaceous  plants  which  are  very 
Bhowy  at  the  present  time  arc  several  varieties  of  Asters,  Chrysocoma  Linosyris, 
Centrocarpha  fulgida,  the  beautiful  white  Anemone  Honorine  Jobart, 
Solidagos,  both  tall  and  dwarf,  and  Saponaria  cauca^ica.  Amongst  annuals, 
Venidium  calendulaceum  is  in  fine  condition  just  now.— H.  J.  0.,  Grimston. 

Saxifraga  Fortunci.— This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  plants  now  in  bloom  on 
the  rock-work  at  Kew.  It  has  deep  green,  roundish  heart-shaped,  fleshy  leaves, 
iobed  at  the  margin,  and  bears  large  panicles  of  pure  white long-petalled  flowers 
on  pale  green  scapes  from  12  to  16  inches  in  height,  while  the  dark  reddish- 
brown  bracts  on  the  stem  add  to  the  ornamental  appearance  of  the  plant.— J.  B. 

Arnm  italicnm.— This  has  been  strikingly  attractive  for  some  time  past 
in  the  herbaceous  border  here.  Were  it  only  for  the  ornamental  character  of 
its  foliage,  it  would  be  worth  growing;  but  what  renders  it  valuable  its  a 
decorative  plant  in  the  autumn  is  the  large  number  of  spikes  of  bright  red 
Klassy-louking  berries  which  it  bears.  These  are  about  a  foot  high,  and  more 
than  half  the  length  is  closely  packed  with  brilliant  fruit  as  large  as  ordinary 
Bized  Peas  and  very  showy. — J.  Sheppabd. 

Evergreen  Wall  Plants.— Will  anyone  recommend  mo  some  quick-growing 
evergreen  creepers  to  plant  against  a  red  brick  house  haying  a  south  aspect  ? 
[  have  Cotoneaster,  Pyracantha,  and  Magnolia.— M,  Q.  T.,  Sliropthire. 


THE      F  R  U  IT     GARDEN. 

EOOT-PEUNING  FEUIT  TEEES. 
TitERE  caa  be  no  doubt  that  over-luxuriant  fruit  trees  are 
greatly  benefited  by  root-pruning,  and,  this  being  the  best 
season  for  the  performance  of  the  operation,  I  would  direct 
the  attention  of  the  inexperienced  to  this  important  subject. 
It  may  be  argued  against  root-pruning  that  it  takes  consider- 
able time  to  perform  it  properly ;  this  I  admit,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  barren  tree  may  be  brought  by  it  into  a  state  of 
fruitfulness,  and  the  operation,  as  a  rule,  need  not  be  per- 
formed more  than  once  or  twice  during  the  existence  of  the 
tree.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  trees  grown  against 
walls,  and  to  standards,  for,  when  once  they  bear  a  heavy  crop 
of  fruit,  the  flow  of  sap  that  previously  was  expended  in  pro- 
ducing a  rank  luxuriant  growth,  then  goes  to  the  production 
of  useful  fruit  and  the  formation  of  blossom  buds  for  future 
years.  Trees  grown  as  pyramids  or  in  the  dwarf  bush  form, 
will  no  doubt  require  root-pruning  every  two,  three,  or  four 
years,  according  to  the  quantity  of  fruit  they  produce.  Where 
trees  are  grown  as  dwarf  bushes  or  pyramids,  I  would  advise 
that  a  number  of  them  be  root-pruned  each  year ;  and,  thus 
systematically  working  at  them,  the  whole  may  be  compelled 
to  assume  the  shape  and  form  desired.  The  sooner  root- 
pruning  is  performed  now,  the  better,  not  only  as  regards  next 
season's  growth,  but  also  as  respects  the  fertility  of  the  tree. 
When  the  operation  is  perfoi-med  in  September — and  it  some- 
times may  take  place  as  early  as  this,  or  even  earlier,  if  the  tree 
is  bearing  no  fruit,  and  the  autumn  prove  warm  and  sunny — 
it  will  tell  somewhat  on  the  productiveness  of  the  tree  the 
following  season.  But  when  the  pruning  is  done  in  November 
or  during  the  winter  months,  the  luxuriant  growth  will  be 
arrested  nest  summer  and  blossom  buds  will  be  formed, 
but  a  greater  degree  of  fruitfulness  may  be  expected  in 
the  succeeding  summer,  that  is,  in  1877.  When  trees  are 
first  planted  on  mounds  or  hillocks,  and  they  are  mulched  on 
the  surface  annually,  when  once  in  full  bearing,  they  do  not 
require  much  root-pruning,  and,  beyond  summer  pinching,  but 
little  pruning  of  any  kind,  as  the  annual  crop  of  fruit  will 
almost  exhaust  the  strength  imparted  by  the  mulching,  and  the 
latter  will  encourage  the  roots  near  the  surface,  which  will 
produce  an  effect  upon  the  trees  very  different  from  that  which 
may  be  expected  if  the  roots  go  deep.  Eoot-pruning  must  be 
performed  with  great  care.  When  coarse  roots,  which  have 
supplied  the  trees  with  an  excess  of  sap,  are  cut  back  or 
shortened,  it  will  be  found  that  a  number  of  fibrous  roots  will 
be  formed  which  are  necessary  to  ensure  the  future  fruitfulness 
of  the  tree,  and  in  root-pruning  care  is  necessary  not  to  injure 
these,  as  the  tree  is  very  likely  to  be  thus  brought  into  a  state 
of  debility,  instead  of  its  fruit-bearing  capacity  being  improved. 
All  the  damaged  points  must  be  pruned  back  to  where  they 
are  sound,  and  this  will  encourage  the  formation  of  young 
fibres,  but  there  are  often  cases  where  the  tree  grows  too  rank, 
both  at  root  and  branch,  from  the  border  being  too-  rich, 
or  from  neglecting  to  cut  back  runaway  roots  at  the  point 
where  they  originate.  These  trees,  if  they  are  not  too 
large,  must  be  carefully  lifted,  a  deep  trench  being  dug  round 
them,  and  the  soil  worked  away  from  their  roots  with  a  four- 
tined  steel  fork.  When  their  size  is  an  obstacle  to  trans- 
planting, which  is  only  another  name  for  root-pruning — say, 
with  established  pyramids,  7  or  8  feet  high — I  would  proceed 
as  follows : — Dig  out  a  trench,  3  feet  from,  and  round  the  tree, 
with  a  steel  fork,  working  away  the  soil  from  among  the 
fibres  as  the  work  proceeds.  When  the  trench  has  been  exca- 
vated below  the  level  of  the  principal  roots,  cut  off  with  a 
sharp  knife  all  the  thick  roots,  close  to  the  ball.  If  any  are 
suspected  of  going  straight  down,  work  underneath  the  ball 
with  the  fork,  and  cut  them  off.  When  this  has  been  effected, 
fill  in  the  trench,  making  the  soil  firm  as  the  work  proceeds. 
When  the  trees  are  young,  and  growing  too  freely,  the  most 
economical  plan  in  the  end  is  to  lift  and  re-plant  them  every 
two  or  three  years.  15y  this  means,  and  a  liberal  and  judicious 
use  of  the  pruning  knife  among  the  roots,  the  cultivator,  in  a 
very  few  years,  will  be  rewarded  with  useful,  fruitful  trees, 
that  will  bring  him  in  a  profitable  return  as  a  com- 
pensation for  his  labour  and  outlay.  As  the  trees  become 
older,    lifting     them     entirely    will     not     only    be     out    of 
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the  questiou,  but  Tvill  become  unnceossary ;  and,  on  the 
appearance  of  any  very  luxuriant  shoots  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  these  can  be  repeatedly  pinched  back,  and  a 
trench  opened  in  the  autumn  round  the  tree,  when  the  roots 
may  be  shortened  back  as  described  above.  "W  hen  the  trees 
become  established  in  a  fruitful  condition,  and  their  roots, 
having  penetrated  into  the  soil  in  all  directions,  are  furnished 
with  useful  fibres,  the  fruit  produced  will  prevent  much  exten- 
sion of  the  branches,  and  the  manipulation  of  the  roots  will 
become  unnecessary.  I  would  caution  the  inexperienced  culti- 
vator against  a  very  common,  error  which  is  too  frequently 
committed,  viz.,  cutting  the  roots  too  severely  at  the  first 
operation.  I  do  not  advocate  a  severe  root-pruning  at  once, 
but  would  rather  prefer  that  the  operation  be  performed  at 
different  times.  If  the  tree  is  a  staudai-d  and  not  over 
luxuriant,  two  opposite  sides  only  should  be  operated  upon, 
the  other  two  being  left  amtil  another  year.  If  the  tree  is 
growing  against  a  wall,  a  line  should  be  stretched  across  the 
border  from  the  bole  of  the  tree,  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
wall.  The  line  should  then  be  swept  round  to  the  wall,  and 
the  trench  should  follow  the  quarter-circle  thus  described. 
As  soon  as  the  roots  have  been  cut,  the  trench  should  be  filled 
in,  a  little  fresh  soil  being  used  if  the  roots  are  old.  The  other 
quarter-circle  must  be  operated  upon  another  year.  Cases 
have  come  under  my  own  observation  where  the  trees  have 
been  large,  and  the  roots  have  been  cut  too  close  at  the  first 
operation.  The  result  has  been  that  they  have  either  died 
right  out,  or  dragged  on  a  miserable  existence ;  b>it,  in  all 
'  cases  where  the  operation  has  been  properly  performed,  the 
trees  have  thriven,  and  have  yielded  profitable  returns.      R. 


FRENCH  PEARS. 
In  the  Anbe  district  in  France  there  are  grown  unusually  fine  aelec. 
tioDS  of  Pears,  a  fact  of  which  one  may  easily  be  convinced  by  a 
visit  to  the  orchards,  gardens,  or  markets  there.  Both  soil  and  climate 
are  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Pear  tree,  and  if  the  number 
of  varieties  is  large  that  circumstance  enables  growers  to  supply  the 
market  with  successional  crops,  and  to  prolong  the  season  during  which 
the  fruit  is  ripe.  We  shall  pass  in  review  the  best  kinds,  placing  them 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  fit  for  use — as  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter  Pears — and  we  shall  then  add  a  few  lemarks  on  the 
vai'ieties  suitable  for  cooking  or  for  preserving,  omitting  the  kinds 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  perry  and  the  merely  local  varieties, 
which  are  comparatively  unknown  outside  their  own  districts. 
Strawberries,  Cherries,  Easpberries,  and  Gooseberries  scarcely  make 
their  appearance  before  the  earliest  Pears  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
market.  June  furnishes  a  number  of  small  Pears  called  Sept-en-gaeule, 
St.  Jean,  &c.,  the  chief  merit  of  which  consists  in  their  earliness.  We 
should,  however,  prefer  eating  an  English  Cherry,  or  a  Belle  de 
Croncels  Strawberry  whilst  we  waited  for  the  appearance  of  the 
Doyenne  de  Juillet,  a  superior  Pear  of  a  handsome  colour,  or  the 
Citron  des  Carmes,  its  superior  in  point  of  size,  and  Andre  Desportes, 
a  melting  fruit  when  produced  on  a  vigorous  tree.  The  Blanquet, 
having  crisp  flesh,  precedes  Cuiase. Madame,  which  is  called  in  the 
Aube  Madeleine.  The  Buerre  Giffard  thrives  well  as  a  dwarf,  and 
succeeds  the  kind  last-named.  As  specimens  of  what  an  orchard 
tree  should  be  like  few  will  bear  comparison  with  the  varieties  De 
Posse  and  Deux  Yeux.  German  planters,  however,  prefer  Monseignenr 
des  Hons  which,  with  the  Genereuse  Troyeune  and  Kousselet  Gibey 
we  owe  to  M.  Gibey  Lome,  of  Troyes.  It  is  necessary  to  allude  to 
the  little  Rouaselet  de  Reims,  the  favourite  of  children  and 
pastrycooks.  The  following  are  all  large-sized  kinds  of  good  quality, 
viz.,  Clapp's  Favourite,  a  brisk  American  red.tinted  variety  ;  Doctor 
Jules  Guyot,  a  recent  addition  to  our  stock,  but  one  which  is  already 
justly  celebrated— so  much  so  that  the  Belgian  pomologists  recently 
declared  at  Ghent  that  it  was  superior  to  the  Williams's,  which  is  an 
embossed  and  scented  fruit ;  and  the  Beurre  d'Assomption,  a  juicy  and 
refreshing  Pear,  which  makes  up  a  quartette  of  the  best  mid-August 
Pears.  Others  however,  must  not  be  passed  over :  — Madame  Trey  ve  is 
prolific  and  sweet;  Monsalard,  cargoes  of  which  arrive  at  the  Paris  mar. 
kets  from  the  Girondin  orchards ;  the  hardy  Beurro  d'AmauHs,  which 
is  indispensable  in  every  orchard  worth  calling  such  ;  the  Doyenne  de 
Merode,  also  called  Doyenne  Boussoch,  Double  Philippe,  &c.  Belonging 
to  this  period  of  ripening,  which  commences  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
and  finishes  at  the  beginning  of  autumn,  are  the  Benrro  Lebrun, 
raised  by  Denis  Gueniot  from  the  Deux  Sceurs  and  a  more  aristocratic 
Pear,  the  skin  being  smoother  and  cleaner.  It  produces  a  cylindrical 
fruit  as  large  at  one  end  as  at  the  other. 


Autumn  Pears. 

At  the  head  of  these,  which  are  the  most  profitable  to  grow,  stands 
the  Beurre  d'Angleterre  which  are  sold  four  for  a  half  penny  in  the 
streets,  and  the  trees  produce  fruit  to  the  value  of  £2,  £3,  or  £4. 
Good  Pears  abound  at  this  season.  We  have  the  Beurre  Hardy, 
which  melts  in  the  mouth;  Beurre  Dalbret,  of  vinous  aroma ;  Seigneur 
Esperen,  sweetest  amongst  Pears  ;  Beurre  Superfin,  worthy  of  bear, 
ing  its  high  sounding  name ;  Pondanto  des  Bois,  crisp  to  the 
taste  ;  Heleue  Gregoire,  which  is  almond. flavoured  ;  Comte  Lelieur, 
exquisitely  sweet  and  derived  from  the  Croncels,  and  is  named  after 
the  author  of  the  "  Pomono  Fran^aise."  Our  espaliers  furnish  the 
unrivalled  Beurre  Gris  and  Doyenne  Blanc  to  which  succeeds  the 
Crassane,  which  unfortunately  is  not  a  prolific  bearer.  Prom 
the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of  October,  the  Louise 
Bonne  d'Avranches,  a  gem  amongst  French  Pears,  but  which,  as 
regards  the  fruit,  has  a  rival  in  the  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  which  is, 
however,  less  fruitful.  The  Beurre  de  Capiaumont,  has  not  this  fault 
as  far  as  I  know.  Ripening  after  the  last  named  comes  the  De  Tongre, 
having  a  glazed  skin  and  acidulated  flesh ;  Beurre  d'Apremont, 
from  the  Haute. Saoue,  which  is  suitable  in  districts  where  high  winds 
prevail,  and  five  or  six  Pears  for  amateurs  viz.,  Fondante  Thiriot,  a 
vigorous  kind  ;  Auguste  Mignard,  which  is  very  productive  ;  Nonveau 
Poiteau,  ripening  without  changing  its  colour ;  Vice-President 
Delehaye,  of  a  most  agreeable  flavour ;  and  Beurre  Dumont,  easy 
of  transport.  Sucree  de  Montlu99n  is  rapidly  acclimatised  in  the 
Aube,  thanks  to  its  productiveness ;  but  I  do  not  recommend  it  for 
exposed  orchards.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  Alexandrine 
Douillard,  having  firm  flesh,  and  to  the  Colmar  D'Arenberg  a  con- 
tinuous grower,  and  a  large  fruit  with  a  slightly  astringent  taste. 

An  example  of  extraordinary  fecundity  is  afforded  in  the  Duchesse    — 

d  Angouleme  and  the  Beurre  Clairgeau,  of  French  origin.  As  soon  as 
these  magnificent  specimens  appear  in  the  Paris  markets  they  are 
bought  up.  A  fruit  garden  without  these  trees  must  certainly  be 
considered  incomplete.  The  green  and  yellow  variegated  Duchesse 
is  well  known,  and  the  Duchesse  Bronzee,  which  ripens  slowly,  has  a 
somewhat  marked  vinous  bouquet.  Soldat  Labonreur,  according  to 
certain  gardeners,  is  too  apt  to  fall  from  the  tree.  The  Fondante  de 
Panisel  also  called  Delices  d'  Hardenpont,  is  superior  in  this  respect, 
and  bears  carriage  in  baskets  well.  The  Beurre  Six  is  not  endowed 
with  these  good  qualities,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  its  flesh  is  of  very 
fine  quality  ;  Madame  Bonnefond  is  remarkable  for  its  strong  branches 
and  the  Figue  for  its  agreeable  sweetness  of  taste ;  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  tree  is  not  very  prolific.  Two  Belgian  vai-ieties, 
Triomphe  de  Jodoigne  and  Beurre  Die],  are  of  massive  growth  and 
produce  large  and  excellent  fruit,  whilst  it  has  two  French  rivals  in 
Beurre  Bachelier  and  Beurre  Baltet  pere,  which,  in  point  of  size  and 
flavour,  are  not  a  whit  inferior  to  them.  The  last  named  frnit  is 
produced  on  a  low  sized  tree  of  extraordinarv  fertiUty  and  has 
obtained  for  M.  Baltet,  sen.,  a  medal. 

Winter  Pears. 

The  Beurre  d'Hardenpont  and  Passe  Colmar  are  in  season  at 
Christmas ;  no  kind  is  more  succulent  or  more  gratifying  to  the 
palate  than  these.  The  less  exacting  will,  perhaps,  content  them, 
selves  with  the  Cure,  an  excellent  Pear,  however,  in  a  poor  situation, 
and  one  that  prefers  the  climate  of  the  Vine  to  the  humid  soil 
around  Troyes.  The  little  Eehassery,  so  popular  in  Switzerland, 
must  not  be  forgotten  ;  or  the  Bezy  Chaumontel,  which  is  bitter 
when  grown  in  a  cold  locality ;  the  Soeur  Gregoire,  less  capricious, 
and  whose  heart  does  not  belie  her  face ;  the  exquisite  Beurre  Millet, 
small,  and  borne  in  clusters  ;  the  good  old  Saint  Germain,  which 
requires  the  shelter  of  a  wall ;  the  Benrro  Ranee,  hardy  in  calcareous 
districts  of  the  Jura  ;  nor,  fi'-ally,  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  the  tree  of  which 
has  contorted  branches,  and  the*  fruit  a  fine  appearance,  with  a 
delicate  interior.  Pour  novelties  present  themselves — Marie-Benoist, 
RoyaleVendee,  Passe  Crassane,  and  Olivier  de  Serres.  Raised  in  Prance, 
their  fine  qualities  have  led  to  their  being  spread  there  far  and  near. 
Nothing  can  possibly  be  said  except  in  their  favour.  The  Doyenne 
d'Hiver,  for  some  time,  has  become  deformed  and  poor-looking,  but, 
where  it  succeeds,  is  a  very  superior  fruit.  The  Doyenne  d'Alen9on, 
which  is  less  fertile,  is  healthier,  and  is  not  affected  by  low  tempera.  -y 
tares.  An  excellent  little  Pear,  for  Pebrnary  and  March,  is  the  ^  ^ 
Josephine  de  Malines,  the  pulp  of  which  is  salmon-coloured  like  that  ^ 
of  Madame  Hutin.  After  Beurre  Perrault,  melting  yet  crisp,  no 
fruit  is  superior  to  Bergamotte  Esperen,  the  season  of  which  is  pro.  ' 

longed  until  May.  It  is  one  of  the  most  precious  jewels  in  the 
pomological  casket  of  France.  ■• 

Kitelien  Pears. 

Cooking  varieties  of  Pears,  or  those  for  preserving,  are  of  impor. 
tance  in  every  household.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  melting 
Pears,  more  particularly  those  having  a  red  skin,  which  are  thoroughly 
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fitted  for  Etewing  or  baking;  there  are,  however,  special  kinds  which 
are  exclusively  used  for  these  purposes.  Amongst  these  are  Certeau 
d'Automne,  which  abounds  in  Burgundy  ;  Messire  Jean,  for  cooking 
in  wine,  and  for  preserves ;  Martin  Sec,  excellent  when  stewed  ; 
Catillac,  of  immense  size ;  and  Sarraain,  of  a  red  colour  when  cooked. 
Here  and  there  in  the  Aube  district  the  Angoucha  and  Grivole  are 
met  with  ;  they  are  both  useful  for  kitchen  purposes  and  for  making 
perry.  Besides  these  there  are  Biiteau  Gris,  much  esteemed  when 
stewed  in  slices ;  the  Balosse  in  La  Marne  and  the  Pretre  or  Calouet, 
which  are  sent  in  large  quantities  to  the  Saint. Remy  markets.  This 
article  may  be  concluded  with  a  list  of  some  of  the  monster  Pears, 
amongst  which  are  Van  Marnm,  long  and  grey;  and  an  autumnal 
variety,  Belle  Angevine,  which  keeps  well.  In  1871',  Jersey  produced 
a  specimen  of  this  variety  which  weighed  5  lbs.  8  oz.,  and  was  sold 
for  £10.  C.  Baltet. 


Birds  and  the  Beurre  Bosc  Pear.— I  find  that  this  variety 
of  Pear  is  more  injured  by  birds  than  any  other  kind  grown  here, 
owing  to  its  being  so  juicv,  thin-skinned,  and  delicious  in  flavour. 
The  tomtits  first  began  to  peck  small  holes  in  the  stalk  end  of  the 
fruit,  and  then  blackbirds  and  thrushes  complete  the  destruction  in  a 
vci'y  short  time,  unless  it  be  netted  up.  In  the  case  of  a  collection  of 
Pears  grown  on  a  trellis  here,  as  soon  as  all  the  fruit  of  the  Beurre 
Bosc  were  gathered,  the  blackbirds  next  attacked  the  Seckle,  a 
small  deliciously  perfumed  American  Pear ;  but  they  have  not 
attacked,  as  yet,  any  of  the  hard-skinned  late  sorts. — William 
TiLLERY,  Welbeck. 

Prince  of  Wales  Nectarine. — We  have  two  young  healthy 
looking  trees  of  this  Nectarine,  one  in  a  house  in  which  the  fruit  was 
lipe  in  July,  the  other  in  an  unheated  orchard-house.  Each  had  a 
fair  crop  of  large,  badly  coloured,  and  inferior  flavoured  fruit,  and 
two-thirds  of  it  split  before  it  was  ripe.  1  cannot  attribute  the 
splitting  to  bad  treatment,  as  the  fruit  of  all  the  other  Nectarines 
and  Peaches  in  the  same  houses  was  excellent  in  every  respect.  I 
should  be  obliged  to  any  of  our  correspondents  who  have  grown  this 
Nectarine,  if  they  will  give  their  experience  of  It,  as  I  do  not  wish  to 
uproot  the  trees  if  they  can  be  made  to  grow  good  fruit.  I  may 
mention  that  I  lifted  the  tree  in  the  orchard-house  last  autumn. 
— J.  CooMBER,  Ilendre  Park,  Monmouth. 

Peach-house  Borders.— If  "  A.  R.  W.'s  "  soil  (see  p.  33.3)  is 
at  all  of  a  calcareous  nature  1  would  advise  him  not  to  put  too 
much  mortar  rubbish  in  his  Peach. house  border.  One  barrow-load 
to  one  cart-load  of  soil  would,  in  that  case,  be  sufficient.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  more  failures  occur  through  inside  borders  in  Peach- 
houses  being  made  too  light,  and,  consequently,  kept  too  dry,  than 
through  any  other  cause,  as,  though  the  Peach  dislikes  stagnant 
water  at  the  roots,  I  have  found  that  the  most  healthy,  fruitful  trees 
are  those  growing  in  strong-holding  loam  resting  on  a  well-drained 
bottom.  The  soil  here  is  of  that  description,  and  finer  trees  and 
better  crops  I  have  never  seen.  The  following  are  six  good  sorts  and 
excellent  bearers  : — Grosse  Mignonne,  Royal  George,  Bellegarde, 
Red  Nectarine  Peach,  Barrington,  Walbnrton  Admirable. — H.   J.  C., 

Oi'inistun. 

As  all  kinds  of  stone  fruits  require  lime  to  be  present  in  the 

soil  in  some  form  or  other,  "  A.  R.  W."  may  mix  mortar-rubbish  with 
the  loam  for  his  Peach  border  with  advantage,  but  only  in  such  pro- 
portions as  the  nature  of  the  loam  demands.  If  calcareous,  a  very 
small  proportion  of  mortar-rubbish  should  be  added,  say  one  cartload 
to  twenty  of  loam;  but,  if  stiff  or  p'astic,  a  much  larger  percentage 
may  be  mixed  with  it,  and  with  the  best  results.  The  best  six  kinds 
to  plant  are  Early  Louise,  Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  Alexandra 
Noblesse,  Violette  Hative,  Walburton  Admirable,  and  Princess  of 
Wales. — W.  WiLDSMixn. 

The  French  Peach  Malady  (Le  Meunier). — On  this  sub- 
ject we  find  the  following  note  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  "  Annales  de  la 
Societe  Entomologique  de  France,"  dated  8th  January,  1851 : — "  M. 
Guerin-Meneville  announced  that  he  had  found  on  the  shoots  of  the 
Peach  trees  attacked  by  the  disease  called  '  the  miller '  innumer- 
able quantities  of  the  larvaj  of  mites.  He  thinks  that  these  young 
arachnidfo  are  not  foreign  to  the  disease  of  '  the  miller,'  which 
consists  of  a  sort  of  white  dust,  which  covers  all  the  Peach  trees  at 
Montreuil,  near  Paris.  These  mites,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
even  to  the  ordinary  magnifying  glass,  are  transparent,  and  they 
have  only  four  feet.  Thoy  rather  resemble  the  larva)  of  Tctranychus 
tilico,  which  Torpin  has  deseribed  and  figured  in  a  memoir  inserted 
amongst  those  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  only,  Turpin  figures 
these  young  mites  with  two  pair  of  feet  in  front  and  four  other  organs, 
representing  the  other  feet,  each  composed  of  a  tubercule  and  a  hair 
or  flexible  thorn.  Dugcs  has  also  seen  this  species  in  the  galls  of  the 
White  Willow  and  Lime.  The  figure  which  he  gives  of  it  resembles 
much  more  those  which  M.  Gueriu-Mcneville  has  made  of  the  young 


Peach  tree  mites,  and  also  shows,  like  them,  four  feet."  The 
young  mites  here  spoken  of  obviously  belong  to  the  genus  Phytoptus, 
although  it  is  still  an  undetermined  question  whether  they  are  the 
young  of  some  other  mite  or  not. — A.  M. 

Strawberries  for  Forcing. — It  is  usually  the  practice  in 
preparing  Strawberries  for  forcing  to  pot  them  singly  when  taken 
up,  using  thumb-pots  for  the  purpose.  Some,  however,  put  the 
runners  at  once  into  their  fruiting  pots,  plunging  them  in  the  Straw- 
berry quarters.  The  latter  plan  I  should  say  is  highly  objectionable, 
inasmuch  as  the  plant  would  be  little  better  than  if  merely  subjected 
to  ordinary  treatment,  leaving  out  of  the  question  the  labour  and 
disorder  attending  the  operation.  Where  there  are  good  plants  to 
select  from,  and  if  the  soil  is  ordinarily  suitable  for  the  growth  and 
rooting  of  runners,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  excellent  plants  being 
produced  by  merely  selecting  carefully  the  best  runners,  and,  with  a 
handfork  detaching  them  from  the  parent  plant,  and  potting  them  at 
once.  For  ordinary  purposes,  this  plan  will  answer  perfectly  ;  and  if 
the  plants  are  obtained  early  in  the  season,  which  is  the  main  thing, 
as  good  plants  may  be  had  the  one  way  as  the  other.  These 
remarks  are  the  result  of  experience,  and  I  should  never  care  to 
layer  Strawberries  again,  except  where  the  soil  was  so  hard  that  the 
runners  could  not  root  in  it. — M.  C. 

Lord  Bute's  Vineyard. — However  smguine  Mr.  Pettigrew 
may  be  of  the  results  to  be  obtained  by  this  undertaking,  he, 
unfortunately,  has  not  offered  any  trustworthy  evidence  as  to  how  his 
expectations  are  to  be  realised.  Admitting  that  the  soil  at  Castle 
Coch  possesses  every  element  calculated  to  produce  excellent  Grapes, 
this,  I  imagine,  will  be  of  little  benefit  under  a  low  temperature,  such 
as  that  of  Glamorganshire.  That  the  Vine  plants  will  grow  freely  in 
such  a  situation,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt ;  but  the  production 
of  Grapes  capable  of  making  wine  fit  to  drink  is  altogether  another 
question.  To  make  good  wine,  the  Grapes  must  be  thoroughly  ripe,  or, 
in  other  words,  contain  a  large  proportion  of  sugar,  otherwise  tho 
juice,  after  fermentation,  will  be  weak  and  watery.  Many  years  ago,  a 
Mr.  Hoare  made  an  attempt  to  grow  Grapes  on  what  he  called  the  pillar 
sj'stem,  fully  exposed  to  all  weathers,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
publish  a  book,  in  which  he  described  his  system,  and  maintained  that 
failure  was  impossible.  Nevertheless,  the  scheme  proved  to  be  a 
visionary  one.  I  confess  my  astonishment  to  find  Mr.  Pettigrew 
making  a  comparison  between  Vines  growing  under  full  exposure  and 
those  trained  on  the  walls  of  Cardiff  Castle,  and  then  asking  us  to 
believe  that  the  two  cases  are  parallel.  I  have  had  some  experience 
of  Vine  culture  on  open  walls  under  the  most  favourable  conditions, 
and  that,  too,  in  a  climate  more  favourable  than  in  any  part  of 
Glamorganshire;  but  the  results  were  always  unsatisfactory,  and, 
while  I  have  no  desire  to  raise  objections  that  may  be  considered 
premature,  I  must  record  my  conviction  that  the  undertaking  is  a 
mistake,  while,  at  the  same  time,  I  heartily  trust  my  anticipations 
will  prove  incorrect. — R.  S.  F. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Amateur  Strawberry. — What  do  cultivators  in  general  think  of  this  Straw- 
berry ?  With  me  it  appears  to  be  a  very  tender  foliated  kind.  The  quality  of 
the  fruit  is  t^ooil  and  the  growth  vigorous,  taut  the  foliage  is  remarkably  deli- 
cate.—W.  h.,  MuiJstonc. 

Marie  Louise  Pear.— This  Pear  does  not  do  well  here,  even  on  a  south  wall, 
the  greater  part  of  the  fruit  being  scabby  and  cracked ;  while  even  perfect 
fruit  of  it  is  very  inferior  in  flavour. — W.  W.,  Eaglehurst,  Fawley,  Hantif. 

Red  Spider  Induced  Through  Overcropping.— We  overcropped  a  yoim^r 
Black  Hiimburgh  this  season,  and  the  result  is  the  only  red  spider  we  have 
had  on  the  Vines  has  been  on  tho  foliage  of  that  variety. — R.  P.  B, 

Late  Melons. — Amongst  several  kinds  of  Melons  now  in  use  here,  we  find 
Eastnor  Cattle  Green-flesh  and  Scarlet  Gem  to  be  the  best.  The  former  is  a 
most  excellent  flavoured  free-bearing  variety;  the  latter  is  a  well-known  old 
variety,  that  still  holds  its  ground  against  many  competitors. — H.  J.  C,  Qrimaton. 

Span-roofed  v.  Lean-to  Houses  for  Grapes.— Whilst  this  subject  is  being 
discussed,  permit  me  to  ask  if  span-roofed  Vineries  running  east  and  west 
will  answer  as  well  as  those  running  north  and  south.  My  ground  slopes  much 
to  the  south,  and,  in  consequence,  it  is  dithcult  to  build  span-roofed  houses  to 
run  north  and  south.— Vitis, 

Pear  Lebrun.— A  truly  fine  fi-uit,  that  deserves  a  wall,  but,  nevertheless, 
docs  well  upon  the  Quince,  and  bears  immensely  every  year.  The  fruit  this 
year  is  damaged  by  hail,  &c.,  and  is  smaller  than  usual,  owing  to  tho  trees 
having  lost  nearly  all  their  leaves.  I  consider  it  a  first-rate  Pear. — J.  Scott, 
Mcrrhft  Nursene)^, 

Mareclial  Dillon  Pear.— This  large,  delicious,  and  handsome  Pear  was 
raised  hy  Van  Mons  in  lsl8,  and  is  one  of  his  best  productions.  It  is  much 
smaller  this  year  than  usual,  and  it  is  speckled  from  the  bad  season  we  have 
had  in  this  neighbourhood,  hail  and  rain  having  much  injured  our  fruit  crops. 
It  is  of  larffe  size,  and  of  first-rate  quality. — J.  Scott,  Merrioil  ifurserics,  Crctr- 
kerne. 

Madresfield  Court  Grape.—A  plant  of  this  variety  at  one  end  of  our  late 
Vinery,  where  the  roots  receive  bottom-heat  from  the  ascending  pipes,  always 
finishes  well  and  rarely  cracks,  though  the  berries  aro  small ;  while  another 
Vine  of  the  same  kind  and  of  the  same  age,  at  tho  other  end  of  the  Vinery, 
where  it  gets  no  bottom-heat,  produces  berries  as  large  again,  but  they  never 
colour  well,  nor  acquire  such  a  good  flavour.— J.  S. 
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EUSTIO  BUILDINGS  IN  PARK  SCENERY. 
The  sylvan  appearance  of  our  parks  is  often  impaired  by  the 
injudicious  character  of  the  sheds  and  other  out-buildings  which 
are  sometimes  necessary  for  the  occasional  shelter  of  cattle  or 
deer,  or  for  keeper's  huts.  In  many  cases,  it  is  true,  such 
unavoidable  excrescences  on  the  natural  and  reposeful  aspect 
of  park  scenery  are,  with  instinctive  good  taste  and  modesty  on 
the  part  of  the  constructors,  kept  entirely  out  of  sight;  but, 
in  other  instances,  a  clever  designer  of  mongrel  Swiss  chalets 
is  so  proud  of  his  productions  that  ho  thrusts  them  forward 
into  prominent  situations  where  their  glaring  smartness, 
designed  to  fulfil,  in  a  "decorative"  manner,  the  purpose 
above  alluded  to,  utterly  destroj's  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
which  they  were  ambitiously  intended  to  embellish.  Where 
the  taste  and  talent  of  a  true  artist  cannot  be  commanded 
for  designing  such  buildings,  they  ought  always  to  be  kept 


lines,  which  causes  it  to  blend  so  pleasingly  with  the  landscape. 
The  sides  of  this  rustic  structure  slope  outwards  at  nearly  right 
angles  to  the  slope  of  the  roof,  which  is  suitably  and  simply 
ornamented  with  antlers  at  the  extremities  of  the  ridge  line. 
Erections  of  this  description  should  invariably  be  of  an  unpre- 
tending character,  and  should  harmonise,  as  much  as  possible, 
with  the  general  character  of  the  surrounding  landscape. 
Such  apparently  small  matters  are  worthy  of  the  keenest 
attention  in  the  laying-out  or  improvement  of  park  scenery, 
the  character  of  which  it  is  so  easy  to  destroy  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  so-called  rustic  buildings  of  an  unsuitable  kind. 

H.  N.  H. 


Picea  Alcockiana. — In  your  review  of  Mr.  Gordon's  "  Pinetum," 

in  The   Garden"  of    March  the  20th,  you  speak  of    this   Japanese 

Conifer,  which  one  scarcely  ever  sees  mentioned,    although   certainly 


Park   Scenery. 


entirely  out  of  sight.  But  where,  on  the  other  hand,  real 
talent  in  devising  rustic  structures,  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  characteristics  of  the  site  for  which  they  are  intended, 
can  be  procured,  a  mere  shed,  so  to  speak,  may,  in  some 
instances,  be  made  to  form  a  positive  improvement  to  the 
scene  in  which  it  is  placed.  The  stretch  of  park  land  in  which 
a  picturesque  shelter  for  deer  is  here  introduced,  possesses  no 
remarkable  features  of  its  own.  There  are  no  grandly 
detached  trees  of  magnificent  dimensions,  or  other  objects 
calculated  to  attract  special  interest  from  different  points  of 
view  ;  and,  therefore,  the  introduction  of  a  marked  feature  of 
suitable  character  improves  what  an  artist  might  call  the 
general  composition.  The  structure  in  question  is  judiciously 
placed  near  to,  and  partially  in  the  shade  of,  a  tolerably  dense 
mass  of  wood,  which  prevents  it  from  assuming  an  undue  pro- 
minence ;  and  another  and  very  special  instance  of  the  skill  of 
the  designer  consists  in  the  nearly  total  avoidance  of  vertical 


as  worthy  of  general  cultivation  and  notice  as  any  of  the  Silver  Firs, 
that  have  yet  been  introduced  from  Japan's  great  rivals  in  furnishing 
us  with  hardy  Conifers,  California  and  British  Columbia.  Its  dense 
habit  of  growth  combined  with  its  strong  tendency  to  make  rival 
leaders  at  the  extremity  of  its  branches,  causes  its  growth  for  the 
first  few  years  to  be  exceedingly  slow ;  but  if  that  tendency  is  care- 
fully watched  and  checked,  its  later  growth  in  suitable  soil  (and 
like  most  Pioeas  it  seems  to  thrive  best  in  peat)  is  freer  than  that 
of  most  of  the  genus.  Its  great  attraction  and  what  distinguishes  it 
from  all  others  of  its  tribo,  is  the  striking  and  beautiful  contrast 
between  the  tivo  sides  of  the  leaves  ;  for,  whilst  the  under  side  is 
perhaps  more  silvery  than  in  any  other  Picea,  the  upper  has  a  rich 
golden  tinge,  varying  in  intensity  in  different  specimens,  but  in  all, 
most  lovely.  In  some  catalogues,  even  in  that  of  the  introducers,  it 
is  classed  under  Abies,  but  that  must  I  think  be  a  mistake.  I  have 
seen  none  larger  than  4i  feet,  but  even  at  that  size  it  is  a  model  of 
beauty,  and  I  am  convinced  that  no  Conifer  yet  introduced  will 
surpass  it. — G.  W.  B. 
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THE    AMATEUR'S     GARDEN. 

By  THOMAS  BAINBS. 
It  very  often  happens  tbat,  in  amateurs'  gardens  of  recent  forma- 
tion, the  work  proves  to  be  of  the  worst  possible  description,  and  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  satisfactory  results  is  out  of  the  question, 
however  attentively   the   cultural    details   in  the   treatment  of   the 
plants  grown  may  be  carried  out.     This  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
suburban  gardens,  where  the  planning  and  execution  of  the  work  aro 
alike  carried  out  without  a  due  consideration  of  the  chances  that  the 
trees  and  shrubs  that  are  planted  have  of  growing  properly,  or  that 
the   seeds  that  are   afterwards   sown  have  of  coming  to  maturity. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  top  spit  of  the  ground  removed 
altogether ;   and  such   as  may  happen  to  remain  on  the  site  of  the 
intended  buildings,  instead  of   being  laid  where  it  will  afterwards  be 
available  for  adding  to  and  deepening  the  garden  ground,  is  often 
wheeled    into  the  nearest  hollow,  aud  the  clay,  or  inferior  sub-soil 
from   the  excavations,  put  on   the  top,  so   as  to  effectually  bury  it. 
Every  conceivable  kind  of  rubbish,  unsuited  for  the  growth  of  plants, 
is  just   concealed  from  sight  below  the  surface,  which  is  then  coated 
over  with  a  few  inches  of  fair-looking  soil,  and  made  trim  in  appear- 
ance.     A   certain   number     of   deciduous   trees,  evergreen   shrubs, 
perennial   flowering  plants,  and  a  few  fruit  trees,  are  put  in,  the 
whole  of  which  have  been,  in   many  cases,  weeded  out  from  some 
nursery  stock,   having   previously   stood  for    years   until   they   aro 
utterly    valueless ;    or,     if    perchance,    a    proportion    happens    to 
be  in   a  condition  to   grow,    the  chances    are    that    the   varieties 
are    unsuited    to    both     soil     and     situation.       That     this     is     no 
overdrawn  picture   hundreds    of    amateurs,    who    occupy   suburban 
gardens,  can  testify  to  their  cost.     I  am  personally  acquainted  with 
numbers  of  such  cases,   where,  after  large   expenditure,  the   results 
have  been  very  meagre.     To  bring  such  gardens  as  these  into  any- 
thing  like    good    coudition   often    entails   much   more  labour   than 
forming  new  ones.     In  taking  steps  for  the  improvement  of  such 
gardens,  the  first  consideration  is  the  state  of  the  drainage  ;   if  it   is 
deficient,  anything   that    may  be  done   without   first   putting   this 
important  matter  to  rights  wiil  be  of  little  avail.     Damp,  over-moist 
soil   may  suit  the  requirements  of  some  crops  during  the  middle  of 
Bummer  in  dry  seasons,  but  few  subjects  cau  make  satisfactory  pro. 
gress  through  the  spring,  and,  in  the  autumn,  crops  grown  in  such 
ground  are  the  first  to  show  the  effects  of  weather.    To  the  uninitiated 
the  mention  of  drainage  conveys  an  idea  of  a  work  entailing  serious 
expense,  but,  where  it   is    merely  inteuded   to  carry  off  the  surface 
water  of  even  a  large  garden  it  is  not  a  costly  undertaking.     Much 
has  been  written  about  the  depth  that  drains  ought  to  be  cut ;    in 
this,  as  with  most  other  operations  connected  with  land,  which  varies 
BO  much  in    character,  even   in  any  given   locality  a  fixed  rule   is 
impossible.    The  fact  of  ground  requiring  draining  at  all  is  evidence 
of  a  retentive  sub-soil  at  no  gi'eat  depth  from  the  surface — 18  inches, 
perhaps,   in  very  clayey  soils,  or  from  2  to  3  feet  in  such. as  are 
aerated  to  a  greater  depth.     Whatever  may  be  the  depth  at  which 
the   under   soil  which  holds   the   vrater  lies,  drains  sunk  into  it  a 
foot  deep  will  be  sufficient,  and  2-inoh  pipes  are  large  enough  for 
the  purposes  under  consideration  ;  but  for  garden  ground,  especially 
where    the    object     is    to    remove     the    super-abundant    moisture 
as    quickly    as    possible,    merely    inserting    the    pipes,    and    then 
filling  in  with  soil  is  not  enough.     There  should  be  placed,  imme- 
diately on  the  pipes,  from  8   to  12  inches  of  rough  open  material, 
such  as  brick  rubbish,  clinkei-s,  cinders,  burnt  ballast,  stone  rubble,  or 
whatever  material  of  the  same  nature  is  most  easy  to  obtcin  in  each 
particular  locality.     In  any  neighbourhood  where  bricks  are  made 
there  is  generally  a  quantity  of  refuse  that  can  be  had  for  little  more 
than  the  cost  of  removal,  than  which,  for  the  purpose  in  question, 
nothing  can  be  better.     Drains  made  in  this  way  are  much  more 
effective  in  their  working  than  when  nothing  but  the  pipes  are  used, 
being   quicker   in   drawing   the  water  from    the    soil    after   heavy 
rainfalls  ;  they  are  also  less  liable  to  get  choked  up,  and  generally 
last  longer.     The  distance  that  should  separate  the  drains  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  uses  to  which  the  land  is  to  be 
put.     For  ordinary  garden  crops,  where  the  soil  is   wet  and  heavy, 
it   is  false  economy  to  half  do  the  work;  drains  12  feet  apart  will 
be  much  more  effective  than  if  they  were  put  in  at  greater  distances. 
For  gardens,  such  as  those  just    described,  that  have  been   badly 
made,  where  the  soil  is  deficient,  the  best  remedy  is  to  bring  in  more, 
if  such  can  bo  got  good,  and  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  to  incorporate 
it  with   an  equal  depth   of   that   already   existing;    but  where  this 
cannot  be  done  I  should  recommend  that  the  crop  of  vegetables  for  a 
couple  of  years  be  planted  at  double  the  usual  distance  apart,  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  intervening  spaces  being  two  or  three  times  dug  over 
through  the  summer,  and,  if  oftener,  all  the  better.     Exposure  to  the 
Bun  and  air  has  great  influence  in  bringing  indifferent  soils  into  good 
condition.     Such  operations  will,  of  course,  necessitate  everything 
being  grown  in  rows,  a  system  that  should  always  bo  followed  where 


high-class  cultivation  is  attempted.  In  the  second  season  the  crops 
should  occupy  the  space  that  has  been  lying  fallow  the  first  summer. 
In  the  autumn,  gritty  road -scrapings,  finely-sifted  ashes,  and  pit  or 
river  sand  should  be  worked  into  the  ground  ;  all  available  vegetable 
refuse  and  rotten  leaves  ought  also  to  be  dug  in,  but  do  not  be 
tempted  to  burn  refuse  and  dig  in  the  ashes.  Never  burn  anything 
in  the  shape  of  vegetable  matter,  unless  it  be  of  a  woody  chai'acter 
that  will  not  rot ;  weeds,  such  as  the  roots  of  Docks  or  Bindweed  that 
are  very  tenacious  of  life  may,  however,  be  so  charred  as  to  destroy 
vitality.  In  burning  too  much  is  lost.  In  gardens,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  a  light  sandy  nature,  or  too  rich  in  humus  through  long-continued 
applications  of  vegetable  matter,  the  best  remedy  is  a  good  dressing 
of,  say,  6  inches  of  marl.  Where  this  can  be  had  it  should  be  laid 
on  the  surface  of  ground  that  has  been  dug  over  or  ridged  up  for  the 
winter,  or  it  can  be  put  between  the  rows  of  Cabbages,  Broccoli, 
Spinach,  or  other  crops,  aud  allowed  to  remain  there  until  the  land 
has  to  be  prepared  for  spring  cropping.  Thus  treated  it  will  become 
thoroughly  pulverised,  after  which  it  can  be  dug  in  and  evenly  incor. 
porated  with  the  soil  ;  in  this  way  I  have  used  as  much  as  300  loads  to 
the  acre  upon  light  kitchen  garden  ground,  laying  it  on  at  different 
times  over  a  series  of  years,  with  the  best  possible  results,  both  to 
the  vegetable  crops  and  the  fruit  trees.  Where  marl  cannot  be  had 
ordinary  clay  may  be  used  in  a  similar  manner,  and  will  be  found  to 
greatly  improve  soils  that  are  in  such  a  coudition  as  those  above 
described.  The  present  is  the  best  time  tor  carrying  out  all  such 
work,  as  it  can  be  completed  without  interference  with  the  ordinary 
routine  of  operations. 

Flower  Garden. — It  is  time  now  to  make  some  arrangements 
for  winter  and  spring.  The  first  consideration  will  be  to  determine 
what  bulbs  are  to  be  planted  aud  where  to  plant  them.  A  good  dis- 
play can  be  made  in  spring  without  doing  more  than  filling  a  few  of 
the  beds  with  spring-flowering  bulbs  ;  these  may  even  be  confined  to 
the  smallest  of  the  beds,  provided  they  are  spread  at  intervals  over 
the  whole  garden,  which  ought  to  be  so  planted  that  it  will  furnish  a 
succession.  Beds  not  planted  with  bulbs  should  at  once  receive  their 
winter  occupants,  which  will  consist  of  small  shrubs  or  spring- 
flowering  herbaceous  plants,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  according  to 
taste.  Nothing  is  more  useful  than  the  early-blooming  Violas, 
Daisies,  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  Forget-me-nots,  Arabis,  and 
Aubrietias;  with  these  a  beautiful  display  may  be  made.  Spring 
bedding  should  be  confined  to  such  plants  as  those  which  can 
be  moved  without  seriously  injuring  them  to  make  way  for 
the  summer  occupants  of  the  beds ;  at  the  same  time,  I  would  by 
no  means  limit  the  use  of  these  beautiful  spring-blooming  plants  to 
flower  gardens,  properly  so-called,  where  they  must  necessarily  bo 
moved  twice  a  year,  for  such  treatment,  even  with  the  greatest  care, 
both  in  preparation  and  in  moving,  prevents  their  flowering  so  well 
as  they  would  do  if  well  cared  for  in  the  herbaceous  border,  which  is 
their  proper  quarters.  If,  as  was  advised  at  the  time  of  their 
removal  to  the  reserve  ground  in  spring,  they  were  divided  so  as  to 
make  plants  of  a  suitable  size  for  re-planting,  they  will  now  only 
require  lifting,  with  all  their  roots,  as  far  as  possible,  intact,  and 
with  as  much  soil  as  will  adhere  to  them,  remembering  that  the  less 
they  are  disturbed,  and  the  more  expeditiously  the  work  is  done, 
so  that  the  roots  are  not  exposed — not  even  for  an  hour,  if  possible — 
the  less  check  they  will  receive,  aud  the  more  profusely  they  will 
flower.  Before  filling  the  beds,  it  is  well  to  carry  out  any  alteration 
that  is  intended  to  be  made,  either  in  their  form  or  position,  as  it  is 
much  better  to  do  this  now  than  in  the  spring,  when  work  of  all 
kinds  demands  attention,  and  when  it  necessitates  the  removal  of 
the  plants  earlier  than  would  otherwise  be  required. 


The  Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 
In  clearing  the  flower-beds  and  borders  of  the  remains  of  their 
summer  occupants,  considerable  care  is  necessary  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  large  specimens  of  such  plants  as  standard  and  pyramidal 
Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Abutilons,  and  other  plants  which  are 
occasionally  used  for  outdoor  decoration  during  the  warmer  months  of 
the  year.  Many  of  these,  if  carefully  taken  up  and  re-potted,  will  be 
found  to  be  of  great  value  for  furnishing  large  conservatories,  &c., 
while  others  may  be  placed  for  a  time  in  orchard-houses,  or  other 
structures  which  will  afford  them  the  necessary  protection,  and  they 
may,  during  the  winter,  bo  found  useful  for  the  decoration  of  halls, 
corridors,  staircases,  &c.  Where  such  plants  have  been  plunged  out 
of  doors  in  their  pots,  the  operation  of  lifting  them  is  by  no  means  a 
diflBcult  one ;  but  tho  retention  of  such  plants  in  pots  is  not  absolutely 
necessary ;  on  tho  contrary,  most  of  them  are  found  to  succeed  best 
turned  out,  aud  thoy  can  generally  be  taken  up  and  re-potted  with, 
oat  greatly  chocking  their  progress.  There  are,  at  this  place, 
standard  Pelargoniums,  with  clean  stems,  3  feet  in  length,  some 
fifteen   years  old,  which    have  been  annually  turned  out   in   May, 
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and  re-potted  in  October.  These  generally  form  heads  some 
5  or  more  feet  in  diameter,  clothed  throughout  the  season  with 
innumerable  trasses  of  bloom.  If  the  soil  of  the  flower-beds  and 
borders  is  properly  enriched  with  fertilising  materials  previous  to 
planting  out  the  summer  bedding  plants,  little,  if  anything,  will  ba 
required  now  in  the  way  of  manuring,  so  that  the  planting  of  the 
various  ornamental  shrubs,  spring-flowering  plants,  and  bnlbs,  may 
at  once  be  proceeded  with  ;  and,  to  the  kind  of  plants  mentioned  as 
snitable  for  this  purpose,  may  be  added  the  beautiful  varieties  of 
variegated  Kale,  which  may  be  used  with  excellent  effect.  They  should 
be  sown  in  bedsearlyin  June  and  transplanted,  with  the  view  of  keeping 
them  dwarf  and  compact ;  these  may  now  be  moved  into  the  flower 
beds  without  difficulty,  and  with  little,  if  any,  check  ;  and,  for  rich- 
ness and  delicacy  of  leaf-colouring,  such  plants  are  unsuroassed  by 
any  others,  whether  tender  or  hardy.  Should  it  be  considered  desi- 
rable to  have  any  portion  of  the  beds  planted  in  the  carpet  stylo 
during  winter  and  spring,  this  can  be  easily  accomplished  by  using 
some  of  the  many  hardy  dwarf. foliaged  plants,  such  as  the  Golden 
Feather  Pyrethrum,  Stellariagramineaaurea,  Cerastium  tomentosum, 
Santolina  incana.  Cineraria  maritima  compacta,  &c. ;  and,  although 
most  of  these  plants  are  of  a  white  or  silvery  colour,  yet  darker  and 
brighter  shades  can  be  obtained  by  using  such  dwarf-flowering  species 
as  the  various  Aubrietias,  Forget-me-nots,  &o.,  and,  for  marginal 
and  divisional  lines,  some  of  the  more  hardy  succulents,  such  as 
Sempervivum  californicum  ;  Echeveria  secunda  glauca,  so  much  used 
for  this  purpose  in  summer,  although  nearly  hardy,  is  nevertheless 
unable  to  stand  some  winters,  and,  on  that  account,  should  not  be 
employed  for  winter  edgings.  As  soon  as  the  planting  of  the  spring 
bedding  plants  has  been  fairly  completed,  let  the  mowing-machine  be 
once  more  passed  over  the  Grass,  selecting  a  dry  and  suitable  day  for 
the  purpose.  All  Grass  edgings  should  also  be  neatly  trimmed  for, 
possibly,  the  last  time  this  season.  Gravel  walks  should  likewise  be 
swept  and  rolled,  and  good  order  everywhere  maintained.  Cuttings 
for  stocks  of  the  Manetti  Rose  may  now  be  inserted,  but  care  should 
be  exercised  in  preparing  them ;  every  eye  should  be  extracted  from  that 
portion  of  the  cutting  which  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  soil ;  as,  if  this 
is  not  carefully  attended  to,  much  trouble  and  annoyance  will  be  the 
result,  arising  from  the  constant  production  of  underground  suckers 
or  shoots  from  the  stock.  Briar  stocks  for  budding  next  June 
should  also  be  planted  now  in  rich  well-manured  soil,  care  being 
taken  to  select  the  best  varieties  of  the  Briar  or  Dog  Kose  for  this 
purpose,  and  to  carefully  remove  everything  likely  to  be  productive 
of  suckers.  Attend  to  the  stock  of  bedding  plants  of  all  kinds, 
giving  them  plenty  of  air  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable,  and 
watering  them  when  necessary,  but  this  will  not  be  often  needed  for 
some  time  to  come. — P.  Grieve,  Cidford,  Bimj  St.  Edmunds. 

Indoor  Truit  Department. 

Vines. — To  have  Grapes  ripe  on  planted-out  Vines  in  April  the 
Vines  must  be  started  into  growth  now.  Pruning  and  other  cleaning 
will  have  been  done  some  time  ago,  and  operations  may  now  be  begun 
by  placing  a  bed  of  fresh  leaves  and  stable  litter  mixed  on  the  inside 
border  to  the  depth  of  2  feet.  This  soon  heats  and  keeps  the  tempera, 
ture  high  enough  without  fire-heat  for  some  weeks.  The  ventilators 
should  now  be  kept  shut,  and  suflicient  air  given  at  the  top  on  fine 
days  to  prevent  the  temperature  exceeding  70'  or,  at  the  most,  75". 
The  night  temperature  must  not  be  kept  higher  than  60°  for  the  first 
fortnight,  and  on  cold  nights  it  may  be  allowed  to  fall  to  55'.  When 
the  day  temperature-  has  been  high,  dew  the  canes  all  over  with  a 
hand  syringe  early  in  the  afternoon  j  in  dull  weather  the  moisture 
which  rises  from  the  leaves  is  sufficient  until  fire-heat  is  applied.  The 
upper  half  of  each  rod  should  be  allowed  to  hang  down,  so  as  to  be 
near  the  level  of  the  lower  half ;  this  will  induce  the  buds  to  start 
into  growth  more  evenly.  In  beginning  to  force  at  this  time  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  have  the  outside  border  heated  when  the  roots 
are  not  wholly  confined  to  the  house.  Hot-water  pipes  at  the  bottom 
of  the  border  are  most  efficient  in  securing  this  heat ;  but  these  are 
not  always  available.  The  next  best  way  of  heating  the  soil  is  to 
place  a  quantity  of  the  heating  material,  similar  to  that  used  inside, 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  It  should  extend,  at  the  least,  4  feet  from 
the  front  sashes,  and  should  be  firmly  built  3  feet  high.  When  laid 
on  loosely  it  does  not  ferment  well,  nor  does  it  retain  its  heat.  The 
whole  should  be  covered  over  with  wood  or  glass  sashes,  to  prevent 
the  wet  from  lowering  the  temperature.  Vines  which  were  started 
at  the  beginning  of  December  of  last  year  will  do  well  to  start  a  month 
earlier  this  time.  Those  which  were  started  at  a  later  period  last 
season  will  not  make  much  progress  for  a  considerable  time,  if  started 
now ;  if  started  one  month  earlier  each  season  until  November  is 
reached,  it  is  as  much  as  can  be  done  with  any  good  result. 

Pines. — When  all  these  have  been  arranged  in  their  winter 
quarters,  clean  water  should  be  given  to  any  which  may  be  dry  at 
the  root,  a  little  guano  being  always  mixed  with  that  used  for  plants 


in  fruit.  Arrange  the  leaves  into  their  natural  position,  and  give 
the  whole  a  good  syringing  over  head  to  cleanse  and  refresh  the 
foliage.  Evaporating  pans  must  never  be  allowed  to  become  empty. 
Moss  stuffed  firmly  in  between  the  flow  and  return  pipes,  and  kept 
constantly  wet,  is  the  best  means  of  supplying  the  atmosphere  with 
moisture  in  all  kinds  of  plant  houses. — J.  Mure. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

At  this  season  it  is  usual,  though  the  practice  is  not  universally 
adopted,  to  loosen  or  unnail  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  from  the 
walls,  the  theory,  which  is  no  doubt  a  correct  one,  being  that  such  a 
proceeding  assists  in  keeping  the  buds  longer  in  a  dormant  state, 
thus  retarding  growth  in  the  spring,  as,  of  course,  the  later  the  trees 
are  in  flower  the  greater  is  the  probability  of  their  having  favour- 
able weather.  Our  spring  season  is  so  treacherous,  and  the  fruit 
crops  depend  so  much  on  the  character  of  the  weather  when  the 
trees  are  in  flower,  that  any  method  that  will  successfully  retard  the 
blooming  period  is  worth  adopting,  regardless  of  labour.  When 
unnailing,  see  that  the  main  branches  are  securely  fastened  to  prevent 
rocking  or  other  injury  from  the  wind.  Lift  and  re-plant  any  trees 
that  have  grown  too  strongly  ;  this  will  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
safety  of  next  year's  crop  if  the  operation  be  accomplished  at  this 
early  period.  After  planting,  mulch  with  litter  or  half. rotted 
manure;  this  is  a  good  old  practice,  and  most  effectual  in  excluding 
both  frost  and  drought,  though,  apparently,  we  are  not  likely  to  bo 
troubled  with  the  latter  for  some  time  to  come.  Strawberry  planta- 
tions or  beds,  having  been  cleared  of  runners  and  pointed  over, 
should  now  be  thickly  manured.  Choose  the  first  frosty  morning 
for  the  operation,  as,  when  the  ground  is  dry,  it  is  better,  both  for 
wheeling  and  spreading  the  mulching.  We  have  practised  this  mode 
of  manuring  Strawberries  for  years,  and  can  recommend  it  as  the 
best,  both  on  the  ground  of  economy  and  profit,  the  manurial  pro- 
perties of  the  mulching  being  washed, down  by  the  rains  of  winter 
amongst  the  roots  of  the  plants,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  litter 
is  cleaned,  and  remains  to  counteract  the  droughts  of  summer,  pre- 
venting the  necessity  of  laying  straw  or  other  material  at  ripening 
time.  Hand-weeding  once  or  twice  in  early  spring  is  all  that  is 
usually  required  to  keep  the  beds  in  perfect  order.  Manure  may 
also  be  wheeled  on  frosty  mornings  on  to  Gooseberry,  Currant,  or 
other  fruit-tree  quarters,  to  be  dug  in  as  opportunity  and  weather 
permit.  The  foliage  being  off  both  Gooseberries  and  Currants, 
they  may  now  be  pruned,  and  the  plantations  made  good,  by  removing 
old  or  worthless  trees  and  planting  new  ones.  Cuttings  of  both 
kinds  may  also  now  be  inserted,  selection  being  made  of  firm,  well- 
ripened  and  straight  stems,  which  should  be  planted  firmly  in  rows 
a  foot  apart  and  6  inches  apart  in  the  row.  The  eyes  or  buds  should 
be  picked  out  of  that  part  of  the  stem  which  is  inserted  in  the  ground, 
as  they  sometimes  produce  suckers,  and  it  is  always  desirable  to 
have  single  stems  only.  Raspberries  may  now  also  have  their  old 
canes  cut  away  and  the  new  ones  thinned  out  and  shortened  to  the 
desired  number  and  height.  Stakes,  wires,  trellis,  or  whatever  they 
are  attached  to,  should  be  put  in  thorough  repair,  and  the  new  canes 
trained  to  them,  after  which,  fork  the  ground  lightly  over,  and 
manure  as  advised  for  Strawberries.^W.  Wildsmith,  Heckfield. 


Remarkable  Crop  of  Potatoes. — An  extraordinary  instance 
of  the  remarkably  productive  qualities  of  some  of  the  American 
varieties  of  Potatoes  has  recently  occurred  in  the  gardens  at  Capes- 
thorne,  the  seat  of  Mr.  W.  Bromley-Davenport,  M.P.  In  the  spring 
of  the  present  year  the  gardener  (Jlr.  F.  Ford)  purchased  two  new 
varieties  of  American  Potatoes,  one  named  Snowflake,  the  other 
Eureka,  from  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  of  Covent  Garden,  London. 
One  pound  of  each  was  weighed,  and  planted  on  the  13th  of  April, 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Holmes,  schoolmaster,  Siddington,  and  Mr. 
Pirie,  gardener  to  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.  Snowflake  being  the 
earlier  Potato  of  the  two,  was  lifted  on  the  13th  of  August,  in  the 
presence  of  the  above-mentioned  Messrs.  Pirie  and  Holmes,  and  a 
number  of  tenants  on  Mr.  Davenport's  estate,  who  also  assisted  at 
the  weighing  of  the  Potatoes,  when,  according  to  the  "  Leamington 
Gazette,"  it  was  found  that  from  1  lb.  of  Snowflake  was  produced 
the  surprising  weight  of  638  lbs.  This  was  considered  by  all  present 
a  most  wonderful  crop,  and  unless  a  sufficient  number  of  trustworthy 
witnesses  had  been  present,  no  doubt  it  would  scarcely  have  been 
believed  ;  but  what  followed  was  still  more  wonderful,  for,  on  lifting 
Eureka  in  the  following  week,  in  the  presence  of  nearly  all  the 
above-mentioned  gentlemen,  and  also  of  Mr.  Knight,  gardener  to 
Captain  Dixon,  of  Astle,  it  was  ascertained  that  1  lb.  of  Eureka  had 
produced  l,082i  lbs.  This  is  the  greatest  weight  recorded  as  having 
been  grown  from  1  lb.  of  seed,  and  exceeds  by  64.V  lbs.  the  greatest 
weight  grown  by  the  Americans  in  their  great  Potato  trial  of  last 
year,  when  H.  C.  Pearson,  of  Pitoairn,  N.  Y.,  headed  the  list  with 
1,018  lbs. 
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TREES  AND    SHRUBS. 

GROUPING  PLANTS  IN  ORNAMENTAL 
SHRUBBERIES. 
I  TV  AS  told  the  other  day,  on  good  authority,  that  the  exhala- 
tions of  Thyme,  Rosemary,  Lavender,  and  similar  plants 
usually  classed  as  herbs,  are  highly  charged  with  ozone. 
Should  this  be  a  fact,  these  plants  may  be  worth  the  attention 
of  town  and  suburban  planters  ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  a  new 
and  special  feature  may  be  imparted  to  shrubberies,  or  wood- 
laud  scenes,  or  glades,  where  small  openings  abound,  by 
planting  rnasses  of  considerable  quantities  of  such  plants  as 
the  following  : — Rosemary,  from  its  erect  habit  of  growth,  and 
the  play  of  light  caused  by  the  difference  in  colour  of  the 
upper  and  under  sides  of  its  narrow  foliage,  has  a  peculiar 
and  striking  effect  in  large  groups.  The  soft  grey  of  Lavender 
and  Southernwood,  contrasted  with  dark-leaved  plants  of  low 
growth,  such  as  the  common  Savin,  for  instance,  and  the 
bright  green  of  some  of  the  St.  John's-worts,  has  a  very 
pleasing  effect.  The  Golden  Thyme  may  be  effectively  used 
near  the  margins  of  walks  or  on  sandy  banks  and  knolls  ;  in 
fact,  when  once  a  beginning  is  made,  there  is  no  end  to  the 
combinations  that  can  be  formed,  with  comparatively  inexpen- 
sive materials,  that  would  be  an  improvement  upon  the  mixed 
shrubberies  now  so  constantly  met  with.  Of  course,  in  the 
same  way,  clumps  of  Holly,  Laurel,  &c.,  could  be  employed 
where  shelter  is  required.  Where  it  is  desired  to  try  the 
effect  of  planting  masses  of  low-growing  plants,  either  in  the 
margins  of  shrubberies  or  by  introducing  thera  amidst  the 
semi-wild  scenery  of  the  "  wilderness,"  or  to  clothe  banks  in 
the  rockery,  the  soil  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  trenched  and 
renewed,  in  order  to  give  the  plants  a  chance,  aud  seedling 
plants  should  be  used  in  preference  to  those  from  cuttings  on 
account  of  their  possessing'greater  vigour.  E.  Hxdbday. 

Hamsetj  Ahhey. 


THE  GUM  TREE  IN  ONE  OF  ITS  NEW  HOMES. 
The  genua  Eucalyptus  is  a  very  large  one,  aa  it  includes  about 
150  species  of  chiefly  Australian  trees,  which  are  broad-leaved  ever, 
greens,  some  of  which  exceed  in  size  even  the  "  big  trees "  of 
California.  Several  of  these  were  introduced  into  California  a  few 
years  ago,  and  one  of  them,  E.  globulus,  the  Blue  Gum,  ia  so  much 
more  esteemed  than  the  others,  that  when  Eucalyptus  ia  named, 
it  is  there  understood  that  this  is  the  species  referred  to.  It  is 
already  Avidely  disseminated  in  that  state,  and  forms  a  striking 
feature  in  the  landscape  around  San  Francisco  Bay.  It  grows  with 
great  rapidity,  making  a  tree  10  to  15  feet  high  the  third  year  from 
planting.  It  grows  readily  both  from  seed  and  from  cuttings,  and 
all  the  nurseries  that  we  visited  in  suburban  districts  and  in  the 
country  had  large  plantations  of  Eucalyptus.  The  leaves  upon 
young  trees  have  a  peculiar  bluish-green  tint,  which  changes  to  a 
darker  green  aa  the  trees  grow  older.  It  is  planted  in  almost  every 
conceivable  position  where  trees  are  allowable.  It  is  an  admirable 
tree  for  the  side  walk,  and  for  the  lawn  in  suburban  districts  and  in 
country  villages,  having  a  clean  trunk  and  leaves,  and  forming  a  deep 
shade.  It  grows  in  compact  masses  and  makes  a  good  wind-break  in 
three  or  four  years.  It  makes  wood  rapidly,  and  is  planted  both  for  fuel 
and  timber.  It  is  remarkably  tenacious  of  life,  and  when  well  started  at 
the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  few  plants  fail  even  in  exposed  and 
unpromising  localities.  We  saw  all  along  the  Piedmont  district,  east 
of  Oakland,  avenues  planted  with  this  tree,  and  hardly  a  gap  in  the 
long  rows.  The  people  begin  to  have  faith  that  all  that  treeless 
region  east  of  the  bay,  even  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  range,  may 
bo  clothed  with  forest.  In  visiting  the  site  of  the  old  Red-wood 
forest  that  overlooks  the  bay,  we  noticed  a  plantation  of  Eucalyptus 
upon  the  ranch  of  Mr.  Low.  It  was  well  up  the  mountain,  upon  a 
steep  acclivity,  and  in  a  spot  as  unpromising  as  any  that  could  have 
been  selected.  Almost  every  plant  was  in  flourishing  condition. 
The  tree  seems  to  bo  a  succcsa  evcrywhoro.  Its  sudden  popularity 
is  owing,  in  some  measure,  probably,  to  its  supposed  influence 
in  absorbing  the  malaria  of  fovcr-and-ague  districts.  Numer. 
ous  accounts  arc  published,  showing  an  improvement  in  the 
health  of  people  in  malarious  districts  whore  the  tree  has 
been  planted.  Dr.  N.  P.  Gibson,  of  Alameda,  a  very  careful 
observer,  attributes  this  not  to  any  peculiar  value  in  tho  tree,  but 
simply  to  its  more  rapid  growth  and  greater  power  of  absorb, 
ing  water.  Ho  Bays:— "In  eight  years  the  Eucalyptus  will 
attain  a  diameter  of  18  inches,  and  a  height  of  50  feet.    Experi- 


ments  which  I  have  made  determine  these  facts.  A  branch 
of  this  tree,  which  contains  105  square  inches  of  leaf  surface, 
will  absorb  3'25  ounces  of  water  in  eighteen  hours.  The 
entire  tree  will  furnish  an  area  of  310,500  square  inches  of  leaf 
surface,  and  the  amount  of  water  daily  absorbed  by  the  roots  would 
equal  609  lbs.,  or  76  gallons.  Given  a  stagnant  swamp  of  200  acres, 
each  acre  having  200  trees,  and  the  amount  of  water  daily  absorbed 
by  the  roots  would  be  3,040,000  gallons,  or  105,333  cubic  feet.  This 
would  be  equal  to  a  constant  stream  of  water,  running  at  the  rate  of 
3  miles  per  hour,  of  2  feet  wide  and  6  inches  deep."  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  tree  is  not  over-estimated.  Under  favourable  circnm. 
stances  a  tree  baa  been  known  to  grow  20  feet  in  a  year,  and  to 
attain  the  height  of  75  feet  in  eight  years.  Whether  it  be  true  or 
false,  the  belief  in  the  ameliorating  influence  of  the  tree  upon  tho 
climate  in  malarioua  districts  is  general,  and  the  planting  goes  on 
with  enthusiasm.  It  ia  doing  much  to  change  the  landscape  and  to 
redeem  the  Californian  summer  from  its  sere  and  desolate  aspect.  It 
is  good  to  turn  from  the  boundless  seas  of  Wheat  and  Oat  stubble  to 
the  long  evergreen  rows  of  the  Eucalyptus.  Planters  in  the  eastern 
states  can  hope  little  from  the  Eucalyptus  ;  we  ("American  Agricul. 
turist")  gave  last  March  an  account  of  the  unfavourable  resnlta  with 
the  different  species  of  Eucalyptus  as  far  south  as  Georgia,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  know  how  it  has  fared  in  others. 


Specimen  Trees  at  Bearwood. — All  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs 
grow  with  wonderful  luxuriance  at  Bearwood,  especially  Rhodo. 
dendrons,  which,  when  in  bloom,  owing  to  their  size,  are  magniticent. 
But,  among  trees,  there  are  some  specimens  which  alone  are  well 
worth  a  long  journey  to  see.  Especially  handsome  are  a  couple  of 
Araucarias ;  one,  about  20  feet  in  height,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a 
group  of  other  trees,  being,  without  exception,  the  prettiest  and 
most  perfect  specimen  of  the  kind  which  I  have  seen.  It  is  conical 
in  shape,  the  branches  feathering  to  the  ground,  and  each  one 
drooping  in  a  way  quite  peculiar  to  itself.  I  doubt  if,  at  any  time  of 
its  existence,  this  tree  will  ever  be  more  perfect  and  beautiful  than 
now.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Picea  nobilis,  a 
supurb  massive  tree,  perfect  in  shape,  and  rejoicing  in  the  most 
luxuriant  growth.  Amongst  a  large  number  of  fine  Wellingtonias  on 
the  estate,  there  are  a  couple  quite  distinct ;  and  of  these  one  stands 
in  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen.  The 
ordinary  form  of  the  Wellingtonia  has  foliage  of  a  brownish. glaucous 
hue,  which  in  early  spring  often  looks  rusty  and  unhealthy.  The 
Bearwood  specimen,  however,  has  foliage  that  is  quite  green,  and,  at 
all  times,  looks  fresh  and  vigorous.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  greenest 
of  all  evergreen  Pines.  It  is  also  exceedingly  dense  in  habit ;  and, 
apart  from  its  distinct  character,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
whole  species.  All  the  best  known  kinds  of  the  Pine  family  are 
well  represented  by  fine  specimens.  Not  the  least  interesting  or 
remarkable  in  the  collection  are  the  American  Oaks  growing  in  the 
pleasure  grounds — all  of  which  are  fine  trees,  the  leafage  of  which 
just  now  is  very  rich  in  colour,  and  extremely  varied  in  form. — A.  D. 

The  Original  Golden  Yew. — The  original  plantof  the  Golden 
Yew  ia  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  at  Glasnevin,  and  a  remarkably 
good  specimen  it  is.  It  is  known  to  havfl  existed  there  from  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  aud  it  need  hardly  be  added 
that  vast  numbers  were  propagated  from  it  both  in  Dr.  Moore's  time 
and  in  that  of  his  predecessors. — R. 

A  Beautiful  Wall  Tree. — Berberis  fasoioularis  is  the  most 
graceful  of  evergreen  wall  trees — at  least,  in  mild  sea-shore  districts. 
In  the  College  Botanic  Gardens,  at  Dublin,  there  is  a  specimen  of  it  ] 

12  feet  high  and  25  feet  through,  grown  against,  but  not  trimly, 
trained  to,  a  wall.  The  effect  is  as  if  some  lovely  tropical  Fern 
covered  the  whole  space,  and  in  spring,  every  shoot  beats  numerous 
yellow  blossoms.  It  is  a  fine  plant  for  placing  against  walls  or 
sometimes  against  houses.— V. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

The  Creeping  Fig  (Fiona  repens).— This  plant,  has  lived  for  thiity-flvo 
years  ou  one  of  the  walls  in  tho  College  Botanic  Gardens  at  Dublin.  It  was  cut 
down  twice  during  that  time,  but  spning  up  agaiu  from  the  root. — V. 

Slow  Tree  Growth. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  tho  St.  Louis  Academy  of 
Science,  Dr.  Engclmann  exhibited  .a  section  of  the  trunk  of  Juniporus  cali- 
fornica  var.,  which  was  not  (luito  4  inches  in  diameter  and  yet  showed  an 
unmistakable  ago  of  127  years,  each  ring  being  on  an  average  about  one-fiftli 
of  a  line  wide.  The  largest  growth  in  ten  years  had  been  about  -1  lines,  the 
smallest  during  a  similar  period  about  1^  line. 

Deeringia  celosioides  variegata-— This  is  a  very  distinct  variegated 
form  of  an  Australian  shrub,  well  worth  a  place  on  a  warm  sunny  wall  in 
gardens  near  London.  A  plant  is  now  very  beautiful  outside  on  a  stove  wall  at 
ICew,  and  looks  exactly  like  a  strong,  young,  dense-habited,  variegated  Fuchsia 
at  first  sight;  the  leaves  are  ovate,  bright  green,  and  about  li  inclxes  in  length, 
each  being  boldly  margined  with  creamy  yellow,  and  the  youngest  foliage  ia 
tinged  with  red,— B. 
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A  EARS  BROMELIAD. 

(dyckia  (hechtia)  argentea.) 
This  singular  plant  ia  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Bromeliads,  so 
far  as  habit  is  concerned,  though,  unfortunately,  extremely  rare  in 
even  our  best  collections  of  succulent  plants.  The  plant  figured 
represents  a  fine  speoinaen,  which  is  in  the  succulent-house  at 
Kew,  and  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  plant  grown  by  Mr.  Wilson 
Saunders,  is  the  only  example  we  have  heard  of  in  this  country.  It  is 
graceful  in  habit,  and  its  value,  from  an  ornamental  point  of  view,  is 
still  further  enhanced  by  its  spinose  foliage,  of  a  bright  silvery  tint. 
The  leaves  are  about  3  feet  long,  by  1  inch  in  width  at  the  base  ; 
they  taper  gradually  towards  the  apex,  recurving  and  interlacing 
themselves  round  the  pot-sides  so  tightly  as  to  render  the  operation 
of  re-potting  extremely  difficult,  the  leaves  being  not  only  rigid  when 
fully  developed,  but  also  well  armed  with  spines  along  their  margins. 
The  plant  is  difficult  to  propagate,  except  by  offsets,  which,  judging 
from  the  specimen  at  Kew,  are  but  seldom  produced.  If  obtainable, 
it  would  be  an  interesting  plant  for  either  greenhouse  or  conservatory 
decoration,  or  it  might  be  grown  in  windows  if  frost  be  excluded. 
The  Kew  specimen  flowers  at  intervals,  bearing  spikes  2  or  3  feet 
high;  but  the  blooms  are  small,  of  a  dingy  white  colour,  and  of  but 
little  beauty,  in  the  eyes  of  ordinary  observers.  Dyckias  grow  freely 
in  a  compost  of  friable  loam  and  sand,  on  a  well-drained  bottom  ;  but 
care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  not  over.potted.     A  sunny  position 
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Dyckia  (Hechtia)  argentea, 

near  the  glass  suits  them  admirably,  together  with  a  moderately  warm 
temperature  and  plenty  of  air  during  the  summer  months.  They 
should  be  watered  very  carefully  during  the  dullest  part  of  the  year, 
a  saturated  or  stagnant  compost  during  the  winter  season  being  the 
great  bane  of  all  plauts  of  succulent  habit.  F.  W.  B. 


EPIPHTLLUMS  ON  THE  PBRESKIA  STOCK. 
If  "  F.  W.  B."  (p.  323)  were  to  see  the  Bpiphyllums  at 
Orwell  Park  he  would  no  longer,  I  imagine,  have  any  doubt  as 
to  the  suitableness  of  the  Pereskia  as  a  stock  on  which  they 
may  be  grown  to  perfection.  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  these  plants  almost  every  season  for  the  last  nineteen 
years,  and,  when  in  bloom,  they  are  a  sight  not  readily  to  be 
forgotten.  Although  exceedingly  flue  at  the  present  time, 
they  are  not  what  they  were  a  few  years  back,  when  they 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  a  house  to  themselves,  and  stood 
and  made  their  annual  growth  and  bloom  without  any  disturb- 
ance through  removal.  Since  the  addition  of  a  grand  conser- 
vatory or  flower-room  has  been  made  to  the  place  the  plants 
have  CO  be  removed  there  when  in  bloom ;  and,  with  all  the 
care  that  it  is  possible  to  exercise  in  removing  such  large 
plants  backwards  and  forwards,  it  cannot  be  done  without 
some  damage,  and  the  plants,  on  that  account,  are  not  so 
symmetrical  as  they  were  formerly.  There  are  few  plants  so 
difficult  to  handle  as  grafted  Epiphyllums,  as  they  have  a  pro- 
voking way  of  slipping  out  of  the  stock  just  where  they  have 
been  grafted,  and  not  only  do  they  do  this,  but  they  break 
away  very  easily  at  the  joints  after  the  tops  get  large  and 


heavy.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  plants  of 
the  size  and  age  of  those  at  Orwell  Park  should  not  have 
entirely  escaped  the  damage  to  which  such  plants  are  liable  ; 
but,  for  all  this,  and  the  shortening  back  they  have  received  to 
keep  them  to  their  present  movable  size,  they  are  still  grand 
plants,  and,  when  in  bloom,  are  models  of  floral  beauty. 
The  plants  in  question  are  regular  pyramids,  varying  from  4  to 
6  feet  high,  and  from  3  to  4  feet  through.  The  whole  of  these 
are  on  the  Pereskia,  and  their  free  growth  and  bloom  prove 
th.at  tlie  stock  is  no  starveling  to  have  developed  such  heads 
and  kept  them  in  health  for  so  many  years.  The  Pereskia  has 
one  great  advantage  over  most  other  stocks  iised  for  graftino' 
the  different  varieties  of  Epiphyllum,  in  that  it  can  be  run  up 
to  almost  any  height  in  a  single  season,  and  this  is  a  great 
consideration  when  it  is  desired  to  have  plants  of  these  in  the 
pyramid  form,  as  the  small  pieces  of  Epiphyllum  may  be 
inserted  at  proper  distances  up  the  stem  of  the  Pereskia  to 
any  desired  height,  and  thus  the  foundation  for  a  tall  pyramid 
would  at  once  be  formed.  The  Pereskia  appears  a  verj^ 
persistent  rooter,  and,  as  it  has  an  immense  number  of  minute 
fibres,  its  feeding  capacity  as  a  stock  must  be  something 
enormous,  and  as  a  stock  for  Epiphyllums,  I  should  have 
thought  it  was  uneciualled.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  above 
instances  of  what  it  is  capable  of  prove  it  to  be  a  most  valu- 
able and  durable  stock  on  which  to  grow  the  most  lovely  of  all 
the  Cactus  tribe.  The  Bpiphyllums  make  very  beautiful 
basket  plants  for  suspending  from  the  roofs  of  stoves,  in 
which  position  they  are  even  more  effective  than  when  grown 
in  pots,  as,  from  the  drooping  habit  of  the  plant,  the  flower.^ 
do  not  show  themselves  so  advantageously  in  any  other  posi- 
tion. Grafted  on  the  Cereus,  and  allowed  to  depend  from  the 
rafter  in  the  way  described  by  your  correspondent,  it  must, 
when  in  bloom,  be  an  object  of  great  beauty.      J.  Sheppard. 

"  F.  T.  P."  states  (see  p.  3-5.5)  that  he  dislikes  the  Cereus  and 
Opuntia  as  stocks  for  Epiphyllums,  on  the  ground  that  they 
only  grow  during  summer,  and  that  Pereskia  grows  "  durino- 
winter  in  a  warm  greenhouse."  This  is  new  to  me,  inasmuch 
as  my  practice  has  been  to  allow  my  Pereskias  to  become  dry 
and  to  lose  their  foliage  in  winter.  Under  this  treatment  I 
have  found  them  to  prosper  best.  Though  Opuntias  and 
Cereuses  will  rest  during  winter,  they  would,  nevertheless, 
grow  until  after  January  if  we  could  give  them  light  and  sun- 
heat  enough  to  mature  their  wood.  If  winter  is  their  natural 
season  of  rest  so  it  would  be  that  of  Pereskias,  as  they  also 
come  from  the  same  country.  I  have  had  a  plant  of  Epiphyllum 
twelve  years  on  a  Cereus  speciosissimus ;  and,  although  I  only 
potted  it  once  during  that  time,  it  flowers  profusely,  and  is 
more  hardy  than  those  on  Pereskias  standing  in  the  open  air 
all  the  summer.  As  to  watering,  Which  requires  most  atten- 
tion, a  plant  that  wants  water  twice  a  week  or  one  that 
requires  it  only  twice  a  month  .'  Because  a  plant  is  in  flower 
are  we  obliged  to  water  it,  let  it  be  wet  or  dry  ?  If  a  plant  of 
Opuntia  is  in  heat  there  is  no  danger  of  its  rottino-,  unless  it 
is  over  wet.  It  is  asked,  Why  do  Epiphyllums  emit  aerial 
roots  ?  I  answer,  because  they  require  nourishment.  My 
plants  on  Cereus  and  Opuntia  do  not  throw  out  such  roots. 
My  experience  is  that  for  large  and  durable  plauts  of  Epi- 
phyllums Cereus  speciosissimus  and  Opuntia  maxima  are  the 
best  stocks. J.  Choucher. 

Some  four  or  five  years  ago,  I  had  six  varieties  of  Epi- 
phyllums, all  grafted  on  Pereskia  aculeata  as  a  stock,  and  they 
are  now  good  pyramidal  plants  about  3  feet  in  heio'ht,  aud 
flower  profusely  every  year  in  November  and  December.  I 
have  grafted  some  of  the  varieties  on  a  strono-.o-rowino' 
Opuntia,  but  they  never  seem  to  grow  so  well  nor  flower  so 
strongly  as  on  the  Pereskia  stock.  There  are  very  few  winter- 
flowering  plants  to  be  compared  with  Bpiphyllums,  when  well 
grown,  whether  in  pots  or  in  the  form  of  hanging  baskets. 

WeJhech.  William  Tilleky. 


Stacking  Soil.— This  is  a  good  time  to  get  a  good  stock  of  soil  laid  ia  for 
next  season's  use.  We  usually  stack  about  fifty  loads  of  turf  from  an  old 
pasture.  It  is  first  ploughed  up  about  4  inches  in  thickness,  and  then  stacked 
in  a  ridge  vrith  the  grassy  side  domi.  The  soil  here  being  a  rich  sandy  loam 
this  sort  of  turf,  after  being  stacked  about  three  months,  is  suitable  for  Pines 
Melons,  Strawberries,  &c.,  without  any  addition  whatever  in  the  way  of 
manure.— J,  Qioou,  Meiiham, 
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THE  HEEB  GAKDEN. 
Sweet  or  pot  herbs  do  not  always  receive  that  attention  which 
thej'  deserve ;  on  the  contrary,  if  they  exist  in  gardens  at  all, 
it  is  only  in  out-of-the-way  corners.  This  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  fact  that  in  some  establishments  many  of  them  are 
seldom  or  never  asked  for.  In  many  gardens,  however,  it 
is  found  necessary  to  grow  them,  as  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  certain  kinds,  which  may  not  have  been  required 
for  years,  will  suddenly  become  indispensable,  and  they 
are  always  expected  to  be  forthcoming  when  wanted.  I 
will,  therefore,  give  the  names  of  the  principal  varieties 
in  use,  with  a  few  practical  hints  concerning  their  culture  and 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  generally  grown.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  it  may  be  premised  that,  in  many 
instances,  it  might  be  worth  while  endeavouring  to  grow 
these  plants  in  a  somewhat  more  attractive  and  systematic 
manner  than  is  generally  done ;  and,  to  accomplish  this,  a 
garden  or  a  herb  department  might  readily  be  formed 
in  any  convenient  situation,  either  inside  the  kitchen 
garden  or  elsewhere,  which  might,  with  little  trouble,  be 
rendered  interesting  as  well  as  useful.  This  garden,  or 
department,  should  be  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  beds, 
or  clumps  of  various  forms  and  dimensions,  in  the  style  (but, 
of  coui'se,  upon  a  small  scale)  which  we  generally  see  adopted 
in  botanic  gardens.  These  beds  or  clumps  might  be  separated 
from  each  other  by  narrow  gravel  walks,  which  should  be 
edged  with  the  common  dwarf  Box,  variegated  Thyme,  or  any 
other  suitable  plant;  and  the  numerous  varieties  of  herbs  should 
each  occupy  beds  or  clumps  suited  to  their  habit  of  growth 
and  other  circumstances.  The  perennial  kinds  should  be 
occasionally  divided  and  transplanted,  while  annual  species, 
such  as  Sweet  Basil  and  others,  might  be  sown  at  once  in  the 
beds  which  they  are  intended  to  occupy  ;  or,  the  seeds  may  be 
sown  under  glass,  and  the  young  plants  afterwards  trans- 
planted into  their  respective  beds ;  but,  in  the  case  of  such 
tender  species  as  Basil  and  Sweet  Marjoram,  this  should  not 
be  done  earlier  than  the  end  of  May.  In  the  Order  LabiatiB 
are  to  be  found  a  considerable  number  of  our  aromatic  or 
sweet  herbs.     Let  us,  therefore,  begin  with  these. 

Spearmint  (Mentha  viridis). — This,  which  is  sometimea 
called  Lamb  Mint,  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and,  consequently  perfectly 
hardy  ;  it  will  flonriah  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  and  in  any  situation, 
although  a  somewhat  damp  locality  suits  it  best.  It  is  easily  propa- 
gated by  means  of  cuttings  or  by  division  of  the  roots,  and  it  should 
be  transplanted  every  two  or  three  years.  It  should  be  cut  and  dried 
for  winter  use  as  soon  as  it  comes  fairly  into  flower,  and  when  this  is 
done  the  beds  should  be  cleaned  and  top-dressed,  when  young  shoots 
will  again  be  produced  which  will  afford  a  supply  of  Mint  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter ;  when  this  is  e.xhausted  a  few  pots  of  it 
should  be  introduced  into  a  forcing. house,  where  it  will  soon  com- 
mence to  grow,  and,  by  these  means,  a  constant  supply  can  easily  be 
maintained,  and,  in  many  eetablisbmentg,  this  is  required.  The 
leaves  are  used  in  a  dry  state  for  soups,  and  the  green  leaves  and 
shoots  are  employed  in  salads,  and  are  boiled  along  with  green  Peas 
and  young  Potatoes.  This  Mint  is  considered  to  be  a  valuable  anti- 
spasmodic, and  is  invariably  used  for  making  Mint  sauce. 

Peppermint  (Mentha  Piperita). — This  is  also  indigenous  to 
Britain,  and  its  culture  is,  in  all  respects,  similar  to  that  of  Spear- 
mint. It  is  but  little  used,  however,  for  culinary  purposes,  and  is 
grown  chieBy  for  distillation. 

Pennyroyal  (Mentha  Pulegium).— This  is  likewise  a  native 
of  Britain,  and  succeefls  best  when  transplanted  every  spring.  It  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  flavouring  various  dishes,  puddings,  &c. 

Sage  (Salvia  officinalis). — This  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  and,  although  generally  considered  to  bo  quite  hardy,  it 
sometimes  gets  injured  or  killed  by  frosts  in  severe  winters,  and  not 
■nnfroqnently  suffers  from  damp.  It  consequently  succeeds  best  in  a 
light  soil,  and  in  a  warm  and  somewhat  sheltered  situation.  It  is 
easily  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings,  which  should  be  inserted 
early  in  autumn  in  light  sandy  soil  or  in  a  mixture  of  sand  and  leaf 
soil,  in  pots  or  pans  or  under  a  hand-glass  ;  when  gradually  hardened 
off,  they  should  bo  planted  in  beds  about  the  end  of  April  or  early  in 
May.  The  tops  of  the  shoots  of  old  plants  are  sometimes  cut  off, 
and  dried  for  winter  use.  Sage  is  much  used  for  the  purpose  of 
flavouring  various  articles  of  cookery.  Of  this  plant  there  are  two 
varieties,  viz..  Red  and  Green  Sage,  so  called  from  the  colour  of  their 
leaves  ;  both  are,  in  all  respects,  alike  useful. 


Common  Thyme  (Thymus  vulgaris).— This,  indigenous  to 
the  south  of  Europe,  is  perfectly  hardy.  It  succeeds  best  in  a 
light  rich  soil,  and  may  be  increased  by  dividing  the  old  plants  in 
spring,  from  cuttings,  and  from  seeds.  If  seeds  are  preferred,  they 
may  be  sown  in  pots  or  pans  about  the  end  of  March,  and,  when  the 
plants  are  large  enough  to  handle,  they  should  be  pricked  out  into 
pans  or  boxes,  gradually  hardened  off,  and,  finally,  planted  in  beds 
early  in  May.  Thyme  is  used  in  various  ways,  but  chiefly  for 
stnfiings.  Lemon  Thyme  may  be  propagated  and  grown  in  the  same 
way  as  the  common  kind,  and  this  variety  is  sometimes  cut  and  dried 
for  winter  use. 

Sweet  or  Knotted  Marjoram  (Origanum  Majorana). — 
This  is  an  annual,  and  a  native  of  Portugal.  Its  seeds  may  be  sown 
in  the  open  air  about  the  third  week  in  April,  but  it  is  better  to  sow 
them  about  the  beginning  of  that  month  in  pots  or  pans  under  glass 
in  a  gentle  heat.  When  large  enough  to  handle  the  plants  shotild 
be  pricked  into  boxes  or  seed-pans,  from  which  they  should  be  trans, 
ferred  to  their  places  in  th'e  open  air  about  the  second  or  third  week 
in  May.  They  should  be  planted  in  a  bed  at  a  distance  of  6  or  8 
inches  from  each  other,  and  should  be  well  attended  to  with  water 
during  dry  weather  until  they  have  become  fairly  established.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  are  in  flower  they  should  be  cut  down  to  nearly 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  the  portion  cut  off  should  be  tied  up  into 
bunches  and  dried  in  the  shade.  In  nearly  all  establishments  this 
herb  is  always  in  considerable  demand  for  culinary  purposes,  being 
used  for  flavouring  various  dishes.  Pot  Marjoram  is  a  perennial 
plant,  and  is  more  hardy  than  the  knotted  kind.  It  is  easilv 
increased  by  division  of  the  roots.  It  is  used  for  similar  purposes, 
but  is  less  frequently  asked  for  than  the  sweet  or  knotted  variety. 

Summer  Savory  (Satureja  hortensis). — This  is  a  native  of 
Italy,  and  an  annual  which  may  be  sown  at  once  in  the  bed  in  which 
it  is  to  grow,  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  the  plants,  when  large 
enough,  should  be  thinned  out  to  a  distance  of  6  or  8  inches  from 
each  other ;  or,  it  may  be  sown  under  glass,  and  receive  in  all 
respects  similar  treatment  to  that  recommended  for  Sweet  Marjoram  ; 
and,  when  in  flower,  it  should  be  cut  and  dried  in  the  same  way. 

Winter  Savory  (Satureja  montana). — This  is  also  a  native 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  it  is  a  hardy  perennial,  and  can  be 
readily  increased  by  means  of  division  or  cuttings.  It  is  used  for 
similar  purposes  as  the  former,  generally  in  a  green  state  for  soups, 
salads,  &o.  Both  varieties  have  long  been  held  in  considerable 
estimation  for  culinary  purposes. 

Sweet  Basil  (Ocimum  basilioum). — This  is  an  Indian  annual, 
and  consquently  tender.  Its  seeds  should  be  sown  about  the  middle  of 
April,  in  a  genial  temperature,  and  when  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough  to  handle,  they  may  be  potted  off  singly,  or  they  may  be 
pricked  into  boxes  or  seed  pans,  or  into  a  frame  on  a  slight  bottom, 
heat,  from  which  they  should  be  transferred  to  their  positions  in  the 
open  air,  about  the  beginning  of  June,  for,  owing  to  the  plants  being 
exceedingly  tender,  this  can  seldom  be  done  with  safety  at  an  earlier 
period.  Sweet  Basil  succeeds  best  in  a  light  rich  soil,  in  which  the 
plants  should  be  inserted,  at  a  distance  of  6  or  8  inches  apart ;  and 
they  should  be  well  watered  until  they  become  established.  As  soon 
as  they  come  into  bloom  they  should  be  cut  down  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  ground,  and.  the  portion  cut  off  should  be  tied  up  in 
small  bunches  and  dried  in  the  shade  for  winter  use.  As,  however, 
green  Basil  is  frequently  required,  the  plants  which  have  been  cut 
down  should  have  the  soil  surrounding  them  slightly  stirred  up,  and 
the  bed  should  receive  a  surface-dressing  of  fresh  soil,  when  the 
plants  will  quickly  form  themselves  into  healthy  little  bushes,  which 
will  furnish  a  supply  of  green  leaves  until  about  the  beginning  of 
October.  A  portion  of  them  should  then  be  lifted  and  potted,  or 
planted  in  boxes,  and  should  be  placed  in  a  somewhat  genial  tem. 
peraturo,  where  they  will  continue  to  furnish  a  supply  of  green 
leaves  when  required  throughout  the  winter. 

Balm  (Melissa  officinalis). — This  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  is  a  hardy  perennial,  which  will  succeed  in  any  ordinary 
garden  soil.  It  is  easily  increased  by  division  of  the  roots  in  spring. 
It  should  be  cut  down  just  as  it  is  coming  into  flower  and  dried  in 
the  shade.  Balm,  a,s  is  well  known,  is  a  strongly  scented  plant, 
little,  if  at  all,  used  for  culinary  purposes,  but  it  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  kind  of  tea,  and  a  wine  is  also  sometimes  made 
from  its  green  leaves  and  shoots. 

Hyssop  (Hyssopus  officinalis). — This  also  came  originally 
from  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  a  dwarf  aromatic  evergreen  shrub, 
which  may  be  increased  by  means  of  division  in  spring,  by  cuttings, 
and  from  seeds.  It  is  not  particular  as  to  soil.  It  is  but  little  used 
for  culinary  purposes  ;  but  it  is  considered  valuable  as  a  medicinal 
plant,  being  regarded  as  a  specific  in  some  kinds  of  chest  affections. 

Lavender  (Lavandula  vera). — This  is  also  indigenous  to 
southern  Europe,  and  is  a  dwarf-growing  aromatic  evergreen  shrub, 
of  easy  culture,  and  one  which  will  thrive  in  any  ordinary  garden 
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Boil,  but  which  succeeds  beat  in  one  of  a  somewhat  light,  warm 
description.  It  may  be  propagated  by  slips,  which  may  be  detached, 
with  a  portion  of  root  adhering  to  them,  froui  the  base  of  old  plants, 
and  these  may  be  planted  at  once  where  they  are  intended  to  grow ; 
or  a  better  plan  is  to  insert  cuttings  of  the  young  wood  in  pots  or 
pans  during  the  autumn,  placing  them  in  a  close  frame  or  pit,  where 
they  will  soon  strike  root,  and  may  be  planted  oat,  or  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  cutting  or  store  pot  until  spring,  when  they  may  be 
shaken  out  and  planted  in  beds  or  lines,  as  may  bo  desired. 
Lavender  is  possessed  of  medicinal  properties  ;  but  it  is  cultivated 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  its  sweet-scented  flowers,  and,  in  sonie  localities, 
they  are  extensively  used  for  distillation.  The  spikes  should  be  cut 
and  dried  as  soon  as  the  blooms  have  expanded. 

Rosemary  (Rosmarinus  offlcinalis).  —  This  is  a  hardy 
aromatic  evergreen  shrub,  of  a  somewhat  ornamental  appearance,  a 
native  of  southern  Europe.  Like  Lavender,  it  may  be  propagated  by 
means  of  slips,  layers,  or  cuttings.  It  will  succeed  in  any  kind  of 
soil,  although  that  of  a  somewhat  light  character  appears  to  suit  it 
best.     It  is  a  medicinal  plant,  but  not  used  for  culinary  purposes. 

Betony  (Betonica  officinalis). — This  is  a  hardy  perennial, 
indigenous  to  Britain,  and  is  cultivated  in  some  gardens  as  a  medi- 
cinal plant.  It  is  easily  increased  by  division  of  the  roots.  It  is 
seldom,  it  ever,  used  for  culinary  purposes. 

Horeh.ound  (Marrubium  vulgare). — This  is  a  native  of 
Britain,  and  will  thrive  in  any  description  of  soil.  It  is  readily 
increased  by  division.  It  is  not  used  for  culinary  purposes,  but  it  is 
held  to  be  of  considerable  value  as  a  medicinal  plant ;  and,  in  the 
form  of  Horehound  tea  (an  infusion  of  the  leaves  and  shoots  in  either 
a  green  or  dried  state),  it  frequently  gives  relief  in  oases  of  fever  or 
JBtnbborn  coughs  and  sore  throats.  It  should  be  cut  when  in  flower, 
and  dried  in  the  shade  for  winter  use. 

The  followiag  six  plants,  which,  belong  to  the  Natural 
Order  CompositEe,  are  cultivated  in  most  gardens  in  this 
country  as  pot-herbs,  viz.  : 

Chamomile  (Anthemis  nobilis).  —  This  is  a  native  of 
Britain,  and  is  perfectly  hardy.  It  succeeds  best  in  a  somewhat  dry 
light  soil,  and  is  easily  increased  by  division.  It  should  be  trans, 
planted  annually,  or,  at  least,  once  every  two  years.  Small  portions 
should  be  firmly  inserted  in  the  soil,  some  6  inches  apart,  and  should 
be  watered  when  dry.  After  they  have  become  established  they  will 
cover  the  entire  surface  of  the  bed  in  which  they  are  placed.  The 
flowers  only  are  used,  and  of  these  there  are  two  kinds,  double  and 
single,  both  of  which  are  alike  valuable.  They  should  be  picked  off 
as  soon  as  they  have  expanded,  should  be  dried  in  the  shade,  and 
should  afterwards  be  placed  in  paper  bags,  and  kejst  in  drawers  or 
other  dry  places.  Chamomile,  being  possessed  of  considerable  febi  i- 
fngal  and  tonic  properties,  is  sometimes  infused  and  taken  in  the 
form  of  a  tea  ;  and  the  flowers,  after  having  been  immersed  in  hot 
water,  are  frequently  applied  externally  in  cases  of  neuralgia  and 
toothache. 

Marigold  (Calendula  offlcinalis). — This  is  indigenous  to  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  is  an  annual,  the  seed  of  which  may  be  sown  in 
the  open  air  about  the  end  of  April ;  or  it  may  be  sown  under  glass 
about  that  time,  and  afterwards  planted  out  at  distances  of  10 
or  12  inches  apart.  The  flowers  should  be  picked  and  dried  in  the 
same  way  as  has  been  recommended  for  those  of  Chamomile.  They 
are  not  much  in  request,  but  are  occasionally  nsed  for  soups,  and  for 
other  culinai-y  purposes. 

Southernwood  (Artemisia  Abrotanum). — This  is  a  well, 
known  hardy  evergreen  shrub  from  the  south  of  Europe,  and  one 
which  will  thrive  in  any  kind  of  soil.  It  is  easily  increased  by  means 
of  cuttings.  It  is  peculiarly  sweet-scented,  and  is  a  popular  plant  in 
cottage  gardens,  where  it  is  generally  to  be  found. 

Wormwood  (Artemisia  Absinthium).— This  is  a  British 
perennial,  which  will  grow  in  any  kind  of  soil,  or  in  any  situation.  It 
is  easily  increased  by  means  of  seed,  cuttings,  or  by  division ;  and  is 
only  cultivated  on  account  of  its  supposed  medicinal  properties.  It 
has  a  strong  and  peculiarly  disagreeable  smell,  the  leaves  are 
exceedingly  bitter,  and  an  infusion  of  them  is  said  to  assuage  pain, 
and  to  reduce  swellings  resulting  from  bruises. 

Tarragon  (Artemisia  Dracunculus). — This  is  a  native  of 
Siberia,  and  a  perennial  plant  of  considerable  value  as  an 
aromatic  herb,  being  much  in  request  in  almost  every  establishment. 
It  may  be  increased  by  cuttings,  cr  by  division  of  the  roots  in  spring, 
when  the  plants  are  about  to  start  into  growth.  It  succeeds  best  in 
a  light  rich  soil,  where  it  may  be  allowed  to  remain  for  severa'  years 
undisturbed.  But  where  the  soil  is  at  all  heavy,  or  inclined  to  be 
wet,  it  is  advisable  to  transplant  it  frequently,  as  large  or  old  plants 
not  unf requently  perish  during  severe,  winters.  It  is  always  nsed  in 
a  green  state,  and,  on  this  account,  it  is  advisable  to  retain  a  portion 
of  the  stock  in  6  or  8-inch  pots,  some  of  which  may,  fiom  time  to 


time,  be  introduced  into  a  forcing-house  of  any  kind,  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  necessary  supply.  It  is  extensively  used  for  various  culinary 
purposes,  such  as  flavouring  sundry  dishes,  in  salads,  and  as  a  cheese 
herb,  &c.,  and  it  also  communicates  a  refreshing  and  much-appreciated 
flavour  to  vinegar. 

Tansy  (Tanacetum  vulgare)  is  a  hardy  perennial  plant, 
indigenous  to  Britain,  and  may  be  increased  by  division  or  by  seeds. 
It  is  .sometimes,  although  not  frequently,  used  for  culinary  purposes, 
such  as  the  flavouring  of  puddings,  &o.,  but  it  is  chiefly  valued  aa 
a  medicinal  plant,  and  is  taken  in  the  form  of  tea.  It  is  tonic,  auti. 
spasmodic,  and  anthelmentic. 

Fennel  (Fceniculum  vulgare).— This  is  a  herbaceous  peren. 
nial  plant,  a  native  of  Britain,  and,  together  with  the  foUowino' 
four  plants,  belong  to  the  extensive  Natural  Order  Umbelliferaa" 
a  family  of  plants  which  vary  much  as  to  their  properties,  some 
of  them  being  remarkably  aromatic  and  stimulating,  while  others 
are  narcotic  to  a  dangerous  extent.  The  plant  in  question  grows 
wild  in  this  country,  and  will,  flourish  in  any  ordinary  soil.  It 
may  be  increased  by  division  of  the  roots,  or  by  seed,  which  should 
be  sown  in  spring,  and  the  plants,  when  sufficiently  advanced,  should 
bo  thinned  out,  so  as  to  leave  them  12  or  18  inches  apart.  The  leaves 
only  are  used,  and,  in  order  that  these  may  be  produced  in  abundance 
the  plant  should  not  be  allowed  to  bloom,  so  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  cut  down  the  flower-stems  frequently  during  the  growing  season. 
The  leaves  are  used  for  garnishing,  and  in  the  preparation  of  various 
fish  sauces,  such  as  that  for  mackerel,  &c. 

Chervil  (Chaerophyllum  sativum).— An  annual  plant,  a 
native  of  Brit.ain,  and  will  flourish  in  any  description  of  soil.  It  has 
a  tendency  to  run  to  seed,  which  should  bo  prevented  by  frequently 
cutting  the  plants  down  during  the  growing  season,  to  ensure  the 
production  of  healthy  leaves,  as  only  these  are  used.  It  is  gene- 
rally found  necessary  to  make  repeated  sowings  during  the  season 
and  as  soon  as  the  plants  become  at  all  exhausted  they  should  be 
thrown  away,  so  as  to  be  succeeded  by  younger  plants.  It  is  used 
for  various  culinary  purposes,  for  salads,  and  for  garnishing  various 
dishes,  &c. 

Angelica  (Angelica  archangelica)  is  a  biennial  plant,  and 
a  native  of  England.  It  is  easily  increased  by  seeds,  which  may  be 
sown  in  the  open  air  about  the  end  of  March.  It  is  used  for  various 
culinary  purposes,  confectionary,  preserves,  liqueurs,  &c.,  and  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  extraordinary  medicinal  virtues  • 
hence  the  name. 

Caraway  (Carum  Carui.)— This  is  a  biennial  plant,  and  ia 
a  native  of  Britain.  It  is  propagated  by  seed,  which  should 
be  sown  in  beds  or  lines  in  the  open  air,  during  the  month  of  March 
and  the  plants  should  be  thinned  out  to  some  6  or  8  inches  apart 
when  large  enough  to  handle.  It  succeeds  best  in  a  light  rich  soil 
and,  as  only  the  seed  ia  used,  the  top  part  of  the  plants  should  be 
cut  off  as  soon  as  this  is  ripe,  and  may  be  hung  up  in  bunches  to 
become  thoroughly  dry ;  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  it  should  be 
rubbed  off  and  cleaned.  The  seed  is  possessed  of  a  very  pleasing 
aromatic  flavour,  and  is  largely  used  in  various  kinds  of  confectionary 
and  for  giving  flavour  to  liqueurs,  &c.  ' 

Parsley  (Apium  petroselinum).— This  well-known  useful 
herb  is  a  native  of  Sardinia,  a  biennial,  and  should  be  sown  durino- 
the  early  part  of  March  in  beds  or  in  lines,  and  the  seeds,  which  are 
somewhat  slow  to  vegetate,  should  not  be  placed  at  a  depth  exceed- 
ing li  or  2  inches.  The  soil  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  which 
should  be  extracted  by  the  hand,  so  as  to  avoid  disturbance'  to  the 
seeds  when  about  to  germinate.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large 
enough,  they  should  be  thinned  out,  so  as  to  stand  5  or  6  inches 
apart.  It  requires  a  somewhat  rich  or  well-manured  soil.  The 
leaves  of  the  best  sorts  are  beautifully  curled  and  very  ornamental 
and  it  is  considered  of  much  importance  to  obtain  a  good  strain 
of  this  useful  herb,  which  is  so  extensively  used  for  o-aruishino' 
various  dishes,  and  for  many  other  purposes  too  numerous  to  mention! 
Borage  (Borago  officinalis).— This  belongs  to  the  Natural  Order 
Boragiueas,  is  also  a  native  of  Britain,  and  is  an  annual  plant,  which 
will  succeed  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil.  The  seed  may  be  sown  in 
spring  or  at  intervals  during  the  summer,  and  the  plants,  when 
strong  enough,  should  be  thinned  out,  leaving  a  distance  of  a  foot 
more  or  less,  between  them.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  pot-herb' 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  garnishing,  but  is  chiefly  required  for 
claret  cups  and  other  cooling  drinks  during  the  summer  months. 

Burnet  (Poterium  Sanguisorba).— The  Natural  Order 
Rosaceaj  embraces  this  plant,  which  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  perennial 
indigenous  to  Britain.  It  will  grow  in  any  ordinary  lii^ht  soil  and 
may  be  increased  by  dividing  the  roots  in  spring,  or  mky  be  raised 
from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  at  the  same  season  of  the  year,  and 
the  young  plants  should  be  thinned  out  to  a  distance  of  6  or  more 
inches  from  each  other.  The  flower-spikes,  as  they  appear,  should 
be  removed;  this  will  give  increased  luxuriance  to  the  leaves,  which 
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alone  are  used,  and  are  occasionally  used  in  soups  and  salads,  also  in 
cool  drinks,  together  with  Borage. 

Rue  (Buta  graveolens). — The  Natural  Order  to  which  this 
plant  belong  is  the  RutaceEe.  It  is  indigenous  to  the  sonth  of 
Earope,  and  is  a  hardy  low-growing  evergreen  shrub,  which  will 
flaurish  in  any  ordinary  light  soil.  It  is  easily  propagated  by 
cuttings,  which  may  bo  inserted  under  hand-glasses  or  in  pots  or 
pans  in  a  close  frame,  either  during  the  autumn  or  in  spring,  and  the 
cuttings,  when  rooted,  shonld  be  planted  out  in  a  bed  in  lines,  at 
a  distance  of  a  foot  or  18  inches  from  plant  to  plant.  The  leaves 
have  a  strong  and  somewhat  unpleasant  smell,  and  are  exceedingly 
bitter.  The  plant  was  formerly  held  in  considerable  esteem  on 
account  of  its  supposed  medicinal  virtues,  and  an  infusion  of  the 
leaves  and  3'oung  shoots  at  the  present  day,  is  frequently  given  to 
children,  as  well  as  to  adults,  as  a  remedy  for  stomach  disorders,  &o. 
Poultry  fanciers  also  consider  that  the  leaves  and  young  shoots,  when 
chopped  into  small  portions  and  mixed  with  the  soft  food  given  to 
valuable  birds,  are  of  considerable  importance  in  keeping  them  in 
a  healthy  condition. 

Purslane,  Common  and  Golden  (Portulaea  oleraeea  and 
aurea),  are  annual  plants,  belonging  to  the  Natural  Order  Portu- 
lacea?,  and  are  both  natives  of  South  America.  The  seeds  are 
exceedingly  small,  consequently  they  should  be  sown  in  seed-pans 
under  glass  in  light  soil,  and  the  seeds  should  be  very  slightly 
covered.  As  soon  as  the  plants  can  be  handled,  they  should  be 
pricked  thinly  into  other  pans,  and  may  finally  be  planted  in  beds 
in  the  open  air  about  the  middle  of  May.  Tdey  will  be  found  to 
succeed  best  in  a  somewhat  dry  light  soil.  The  leaves  are  used  for 
various  culinary  purposes,  and  for  salads,  &c. 

Chives  (Allium  Schgenoprasum).— Natural  Order  Asphodelea?, 
a  perennial,  and  a  native  of  Britain,  easily  increased  by  division, 
which  should  be  performed  in  spring.  It  will  succeed  in  any  kind  of 
soil,  and  in  any  situation.  Only  the  green  tops  are  used,  and  the 
flavour  is  that  of  the  Onion,  but  much  milder.  It  is  frequently  used 
in  soups,  salads,  &c.  It  is  much  cultivated,  or  it  is,  at  least, 
generally  found  in  cottage  gardens. 

Mustard  (Sinapis  nigra)  and  its  varieties  are  natives  of 
Britain,  and  of  the  south  of  Earope,  and  belong  to  the  Natural  Order 
Cruciferas.  When  this  plant  is  grown  for  salads  it  is  necessary  to 
make  frequent  sowings  of  it,  as  it  should  be  cut  and  used  in  a  very 
yoiing  state,  even  before  the  first  rough  leaf  has  appeared.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  thickly,  in  light  soil,  the  surface  of  which  should  be 
made  very  smooth.  The  seed  should  be  pressed  into  the  soil  with  the 
back  of  a  clean  spade,  and  should  then  be  watered  through  the  fine 
rose  of  a  watering-pot,  without  having  any  soil  placed  upon  it ;  but 
the  bed  should  be  covered  for  a  few  days  with  a  piece  of  cloth  or  a 
mat,  and  in  the  course  of  six  or  eight  days  (more  or  less,  according  to 
the  season)  the  Mustard  will  be  fit  for  use,  and  should  be  cut  close  to 
the  surface  of  the  soil  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  no  soil  having  been 
placed  over  the  seeds,  it  will  be  found  clean  and  free  from  grit. 

Curled  Cress  is  a  kindred  plant  to  the  above,  and  is  generally 
used  in  connection  with  it.  It  belongs  to  the  same  Order,  and,  being 
also  used  in  a  very  young  state,  requires  in  all  respects  the  same 
treatment. 

"Watercress  (Nasturtium  officinale)  belongs  also  to  the  Natural 
Order  Crucifera3.  It  is  a  native  of  Britain,  growing  wild  in  brooks 
and  rivulets,  &c.,  and  is  a  well-known  aquatic  plant.  It  can,  how- 
ever,  be  easily  transplanted,  and  successfully  cultivated  in  any 
wet,  damp,  or  comparatively  shady  situation,  and  may,  during 
winter  and  early  spring,  be  grown  in  pots  placed  under  glass.  It  has 
long  been  esteemed  as  an  excellent  and  wholesome  salad  plant,  and  is 
supposed  to  possess,  in  common  with  the  two  previously-named 
species,  considerable  anti-scorbntio  properties.  P.  Grieve. 

[The  above  are  the  herbs  now  chiefly  used  in  English  gardens, 
but  we  need  hardly  point  out  that  a  number  of  other  plants  were 
used  as  herbs  in  bygone  days,  and  some,  not  named  above,  have  yet 
important  uses  in  Continental  countries.] 

Drying  Herbs. — These  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  open  their  flowers.  In  drying  them  two  methods  are 
employed  ;  one  is  to  tie  them  into  bunches,  as  soon  as  cut,  and  hang 
them  up  in  a  room  or  shed  ;  the  other  is  to  first  lay  them  out  in  the 
sun  to  dry  ;  by  both  these  methods  the  quality  is  deteriorated.  It 
fermentation  takes  place  so  as  to  discolour  the  leaves,  which 
occurs,  more  or  less,  when  Herbs  are  tied  up  in  bunches  whilst  green 
and  sappy,  their  best  properties  are  destroyed.  In  confirmation  of 
this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  the  extreme  care  taken  by  the 
growers  of  Lavender,  Mint,  &c.,  for  distilling;  for  such  purposes 
they  are  not  allowed  to  lie  together,  even  for  a  few  hours.  If  on  the 
other  hand,  Ilerbs  are  exposed  to  the  sun,  much  of  their  strength  is 
dissipated  j  they  become  quite  brown,  and  that  fresh  green  appear, 
ance  which  they  possesn  when  the  drying  ia  well  managed  is  destroyed. 


But  when  Herbs  have  been  improperly  treated,  loss  of  strength  is 
not  the  worst  result ;  there  is  always  imparted  to  them  a  disagree- 
able flavour.  Iq  drying  Herbs,  an  open  shed  or  room,  where  plenty 
of  air  can  be  given,  is  necessary.  Stretch  out  apiece  of  netting,  such 
as  is  used  for  protecting  fruit  from  birds  ;  wire  netting,  if  at  hand, 
will  do ;  on  this  the  Herbs,  which  should  be  cut  when  quite  dry,  are  laid 
thinly ;  thus  treated,  air  acts  upon  them  from  all  sides,  and  they  dry 
quickly,  which  is  the  primary  object,  without  losing  their  best 
properties.  When  perfectly  dry,  put  them  loosely  in  white  paper 
bags,  tie  them  up,  and  hang  them  where  they  will  be  free  from  damp, 
or  they  will  become  mouldy.  Herbs,  treated  in  this  way,  will  be 
found  to  be  but  little  inferior  to  such  as  are  freshly  cut. — T.  B. 


THE   CAEDOON. 
The    Cai'doon   came   originally  from   the   south   of    Europe.     It    is 
closely  related  to  the  Artichoke,   from  which,  indeed,  it  may  hava 
sprung,  but  it  differs  from  it  in  point  of  height,  which  in  the  case  of 
the   Cardoon  is  often  upwards  of  5  feet;  in  the  leaves,  which  are 


Blanched  Cardoon, 

much  longer,  and  which  are  usually  spiny  ;  and  in  its  smaller  heads, 
which  are  more  compact,  and  armed  with  spines.  The  flowers,  like 
those  of  the  Artichoke,  are  of  a  beautiful  violet-blne.  Of  Cardoons 
there  are  several  varieties,  some  of  which  are  spiny,  whilst  others 
are  destitute,  or  nearly  so,  of  prickles.  The  principal  varieties  are, 
the  Cardoon  of  Tours,  a  spiny  variety  which  Parisian  gardeners  prefer 
toall  others;  the  Spanish  Cardoon  which  is  more  cultivated  in  the  south 
than  in  the  north  of  France  ;  the  perfectly  smooth  variety,  which 
is  almost  as  fine  as  the  Cardoon  of  Tours,  and  which  has  the  advan. 
tage  of  being  free  from  prickles,  and  finally  the  Cardoon  Puvis,  much 
sought  after  in  La  Bresse  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons ;  it  is  an 
almost  spineless  variety  readily  distinguished  from  those  already  named; 
the  leaves  are  also  larger  and  at  the  same  time  shorter  than 
those  of  other  Cardoons,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  name, 
which  it  bears  in  some  localities,  of  ( he  Artichoke-leaved  Cardoon. 
The  Cardoon,  although  seldom  grown  to  any  great  extent  in  this 
country,  nevertheless  possesses  wholesome  and  even  medicinal 
properties,  and  only  requires  to  be  better  known  to  become  a  favourite 
winter  vegetable.  For  the  cultivation  of  Cardoons  choose  a  piece  ot 
ground  that  requires  well  pulverising  and  a  rest  from  heavy  cropping  j 
as  it  matters  not  bow  poor  or  stiS  the  soil,  so  that  the  bottom  be  dry. 
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The  exposure  must  be  an  open  one,  as  they  require  a  free  circulation 
of  air  and  all  the  Bun  possible.     Having  marked  off  the  spaces  for  the 
trenches  and  ridges,  allowing  6  feet  for  each,  those  spaces  marked  out 
for  the  ridges  are  manured  well  and  dug,  for  the  improving  of  the 
pieces  of  ground  for  other  crops,  as  well  as  providing  for  the  Cardoon, 
must  be  kept  in  mind.     The  trenches  are  next  dug  out  1  foot  deep, 
laying  the  soil  right  and  left  on  the  ridges,  and  breaking  the  lumps 
well  as  the  work  proceeds.     The  sides  of  the  ridges  should  be  well 
sloped  off,  and  beaten  smooth  with  the  back  of   the  spade.      The 
trenches  being  now  ready,  we  wheel  into  them,  to  the  depth  of  4  to  6 
inches,  a  previously  prepared  compost,  consisting  of  chopped  turfy 
soil,  good,  solid,  half-rotted  manure,  and  road  drift  or  fine  ashes,  and, 
if  at  hand,  some  burnt  clay,  in  about  the  propirtion  of  equal  parts  of 
each  kind.     This  is  forked  into  the  trench  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
keep  the  compost  merely  covered,  while  the  ground  below  is  loosened 
to  the  depth  of  a  foot  at  least,  and  this  finishes  the  trench,  which  ought 
to  lie  uncropped  until  the  season  for  planting  ont  the  Cardoons  has 
arrived,  by  which  time  the  ground  will   be  in  fine  order  to  receive 
them.     Two  rows  of  dwarf  Peas  are  generally  sown   upon  the  ridges, 
and  a  row  of  Spioach  between  j  these  will  be  off  before  the  Cardoons 
require  earthing  up.     In  the  first  week  in  May  sow  the  seeds  in  thumb 
pots,  placing  two  sound  seeds  at  opposite  sides  of  the  pots,  and  plunge 
the  pots  in  a  cold  frame,  which  is  kept,  close  until  the  plants  appear, 
when  plenty  of  air  is  admitted,  to  prevent  them  drawing  up  weakly. 
In  a  fortnight  after  the  plants  are  up,  they  will  be  strong  enough  to 
plant   out   in   this  order — one  row   up  the  centre  of   each  trench, 
18  inches  apart,  and  a  row  2  feet  from  it  in  quincunx  fashion  on 
each  side.     Planting  two  plants  together  is  to  guard  against  losses 
by  insects,  and  when  all  danger  from  this  is  over,  the  weakest  can  be 
destroyed.      Raising  them  in  pots,   instead  of  sowing  them   in  the 
ground,  is  to  prevent  gaps  in  the  rows,  and  to  give  the  opportunity  of 
having  all  the  plants  in  the  ridge  of  equal  size,  so  that  when  earthed- 
up,  the  plants  being  alike  in  strength,  the  same  quantity  of  soil  will 
be  required  for  all.     The  weakest  plants  may  be  kept  in  the  cold 
frame  ten  days  longer,  which,  with  a  second  sowing,  will  give  a  sue. 
cession.     Water  the  newly  turned  out  plants,  and  loosen  up  the  soil 
between  them,  which  finishes  the  planting  part  of  the  business.     If 
dry  weather  succeeds  this  operation,  the  plants  will  require  watering 
once  or  twice,  until  they  get  established,  after  which  they  will  only 
require  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  till  October;   This  will  be  most  advan. 
tageously  done  by  forking  among  them  occasionally,  which  will  keep 
the  weeds  in  check,  and  promote  the  growth  of  the  plants  better  than 
the  use  of  the  hoe.     In  the  beginning  of   October,  the  most  forward 
trench  of  plants  will  have  attained  their  full  growth,  and  a  sufficient 
number   of   well-twisted   hay.bands   must  be  provided  for  winding 
round  them.     Take  advantage  of  a  fine  dry  day,  and  commence  by 
carefully  bringing  all  the  leaves  into  an  upright  position,  in  which 
they  should  be  held  by  one  person  while  another  fastens  the  hay 
band  round  the  bottom  of  the  plant,  and  winds  away  tightly  until  the 
whole  of  the  stalk  is  bound  round,  and  the  end  of  the  rope  secured. 
Proceed  in  this  way  until  the  trench  is  completed,  and  then  earth-up 
till  the  bands  are  covered  with  the  soil,  which  should  be  pressed  very 
tightly  round  the  plant  at  the  top,  to  exclude  air  and  moisture  as 
effectually  as  possible.     Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  remain- 
ing trenches  when  fit,  until  the  whole  are  finished.     Haybands  are 
said  to  rot  the  plants  ;  but,  by  deferring  theearthing.up  till  October, 
and  by  twisting  the  bands  well,  and  fastening  them  tightly  round  the 
plants,  very   few  failures   occur.      Some   have  tried   blanching  by 
fastening  the  leaves  closely  together  with  string  and  matting,  and 
putting  an   earthen  drain  pipe  over  the  plants,  and  filling  up  with 
sand.     This  plan  answers  admirably  ;   the  whole  of  the  leaf-stalks 
were  perfectly  blanched,  qnite  crisp,  and  fit  for  use.     The  adoption 
of  this  plan  prevents  the  loss  of  room  occupied  by  the  ridges,  as  no 
soil  would  be  wanted  for  earthing  ;   but  it  takes  a  pipe  7  or  8  inches 
in  diameter  for  a  well  grown  plant,  and  these,  if  many  are  required, 
are  expensive.     As  to  cooking,  after  the  Cardoons  have  been  trimmed 
and  washed,  and  their  outside  leaves  removed,  cut  them  into  pieces 
4  inches  long.     Put  the  pieces  into  a  pan  of  cold  water  ;  when  boiled 
take  them  out,  and  with  a  cloth  rub  the  outer  skin  until  it  can  be 
easily   removed.     After  this  is  done,  let  them  be  well  washed,  and 
boiled  three  hours  in  good  stock  or  broth.     Serve  them  very  hot  with 
brown  sauce  made  with  good  gravy.     It  is  an  improvement  in  serving 
the  Cardoon  to  put  some  marrow  round  it,  if  you  have  any.  Q. 


wires  near  the  glass  over  the  pathway,  after  the  same  method  prac- 
tised with  our  summer  Melons.  A  plant  of  Hopper's  Goliah,  treated 
thus,  has  been  fruiting  since  last  May  ;  on  one  occasion  we  picked 
from  it  nearly  a  stone  of  fruit.  They  must  have  the  young  wood 
occasionally  thinned  out  where  it  is  super-abundant,  as  with  Cucum- 
bers growing  on  trellises.  An  occasional  sprinkling  of  guano  before 
watering  has  a  beneficial  effect  after  they  have  been  in  bearing  for  a 
time.— H.  J.  C. 

Diseased  Tomatoes. — Although  I  had  before  heard  of  disease 
in  the  Tomato  I  had  not  met  with  any  instances  of  it  personally 
until  this  year,  and  these  do  not  occur  in  plants  grown  against  walls, 
which  have  continued  healthy,  but  in  a  quantity  of  plants  that  were 
growing  in  an  open  frame,  where  they  had  been  planted  asanexperi. 
meut.  When  the  disease  attacked  them  they  had  just  begun  to  ripen 
their  fruit,  of  which  there  was  a  heavy  crop,  and  the  lights  being 
allowed  to  remain  off  a  little  too  long,  the  disease  spread  with  great 
rapidity,  especially  after  rainfall.  No  doubt,  had  the  glass  been 
placed  over  them  a  week  earlier  the  ci'op  would  have  been  saved. 
The  disease  is  identical  with  that  which  affects  the  Potato,  and  I  fear 
will  render  open-air  culture  of  the  Tomato,  except  on  favoured  walls, 
almost  impossible. — A.  D. 

Two-year-old  Tomatoes.— At  Bearwood,  Mr.  Tegg  secures 
large  crops  of  Tomatoes  from  plants  trained  at  the  back  of  Peach - 
houses,  the  plants  being  carried  to  the  top  of  the  house.  Here  they 
both  serve  the  purpose  of  a  light  green  cover  for  the  wall  and  afford 
large  crops  of  fruit  all  through  the  season,  which  is  worthy  of  remark, 
inasmuch  as  the  disease  which  has  affected  the  fruit  in  so  troublesome 
a  manner  where  grown  out  of  doors  does  not  appear  to  affect  it  within 
a  house,  where  it  remains  perfectly  clean  and  healthy.  The  plants 
are  not  raised  from  seed,  but  from  cuttings— in  fact,  Mr.  Tegg  keeps 
his  h(  use  plants  in  growth  so  long  that  he  has  no  difficulty  in  securing 
cuttings  in  the  spring  for  the  ensuing  year.  Last  spring,  emboldened 
by  the  fine  healthy  appearance  of  his  indoor  Tomatoes,  he  determined 
to  let  them  remain  over  the  present  season,  and  the  result  has  been 
most  satisfactory,  as  a  fine  crop  has  been  produced.  To  make  sure, 
however,  another  house  was  planted,  as  usual,  so  that  Tomatoes  have 
been  produced  in  groat  abundance. — A.  D. 

Late  Scarlet  Runners.— On  the  13th  of  October  Scarlet 
Eunners  were  loaded  with  tender  pods,  with  myriads  more  coming, 
and  the  bloom  as  bright  and  abundant  as  in  July.  I  ("  T.  H.,"  in 
"  Gardeners'  Magazine,")  make  note  of  the  fact  because,  in  most 
gardens  Runners  are  now  quite  worn  out  and  worthless,  and,  on  tho 
other  hand,  we  always  have  an  abundance  of  the  finest  quality  far  on 
into  the  autumn,  and  in  mild  seasons  as  late  as  December  ;  this  on 
heavy  clay  land  within  six  miles  due  north  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
About  the  middle  of  June  we  sow  a  few  rows  in  a  sheltered  garden, 
selecting  the  highest  and  dryest  ground.  The  plants  are  thinned  to 
a  foot  apart  and  supplied  with  the  best  stakes  obtainable.  The  rest 
is  a  matter  of  weather  and  so  forth.  They  begin  to  bear  in  August, 
become  very  frnitful  in  September,  and  so  continue  until  frost  makes 
an  end  of  them.  They  are  of  great  value  now  that  the  choice  of 
outdoor  vegetables  is  limited,  and  it  surprises  me  that  few  people 
take  measures  to  secure  them. 


Tomatoes  from  Cuttings.— Like  Mr.  Temple  (see  p.  321), 
we  propagate  our  winter.fruiling  Tomatoes  from  cuttings  j  some  of 
Hathaway's  Excelsior,  put  in  about  six  weeks  ago,  have  already  set 
their  fruit.  Good-sized  branches,  say  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  if  not 
too  hard,  will  strike  in  a  week  if  put  in  a  moist  house  or  pit,  in  a 
temperature  of  about  65".  We  fruit  them  in  a  span.roofed  succession 
Pine-stove,  by  planting  them  in  slate-tronghs  and  training  them  up 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

The  Early  Rose  Potato.— I  have  eaten  this  Potato,  grown  in  some  soils, 
equal  to  any  Potato  I  have  ever  tasted  ;  while  on  other  soils  it  has  been  as  bad 
in  flavour  as  possible.  At  Bishopwood  House,  Highgate,  this  season  it  was 
by  far  the  best  flavoured  ot  any  kind  grown  there.— E.  Beknett,  Sablei/. 

Pebhaps    Mr.    Williams's    soil,    in    the    neighbourhood    of    Orms- 

kirk  (see  p.  180),  is  imfavourablo  to  this  variety.  Hero,  with  ordinary  cooking, 
it  is  considered  a  very  good  Potato,  it  it  be  allowed  to  get  quite  ripe  before 
taking  up.    I  consider  the  flavour  excellent. — J.  M. 

Clubbing. — In  some  places  this  is  a  troublesome  disease,  tho  best  remedy 
for  which  is  wood  ashes  dropped  into  the  holes  in  which  the  plants  are  set.  All 
the  Cabbage  tribe  is  apt  to  club;  but  I  have  found  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant 
Cauliflower,  less  liable  to  do  so  than  any  other  variety  with  which  I  am 
acquainted. — W.  AV.  Ear/Iehurst. 

Seakale,  which  we  grow  from  seed  annually  and  force  the  same  year,  is 
usually  as  strong  as  that  grown  from  pieces  of  the  roots  when  two  or  three 
years  old.  Some  ot  our  plants  this  season  are  about  4i  inches  across  and 
proportionately  thick  in  tho  crown.— Cbambb  Maeitima. 

Yeast  as  Manure.— I  should  be  glad  to  know  it  any  ot  your  correspondents 
have  used  yeast  or  barm  as  a  manure.  I  hear  that  it  has  become  a  mere  drag 
in  the  market,  and  that,  .at  largo  breweries,  for  want  of  a  ready  sale,  it  is  run 
down  the  drains.  Firstly,  for  what  garden  crops  may  it  bo  suitably 
employed  ?  Secondly,  will  it  improve  the  crop  if  it  be  thinly  spread  on  Graas 
land?-J.  E.  C. 

Alpha  Potato-— Mr.  Dean  (see  p.  333)  says  that  a  good  specimen  of  this 
Potato  has  not  been  seen  this  season.  We  send  you  a  few  of  ours,  that  his 
statement  may  be  corrected.  We  have  plenty  like  them,  as  absolutely  free 
from  disease.  It  has  already  been  certificated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  for  its  quality,  and  is  a  most  excellent  introduction. — Hooper  &  Co., 
Covent  Oordin.  [The  specimens  sent  are  Large  and  clean,  and  in  every  way 
excellent.] 
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VAN  HOUTTE'S  "  FLORE  DES  SERRES." 
A  THIED  iustalment,  containing  parts  of  7,  8,  and  9  of  the  21st 
Tolume  of  this  riohly-illustrated  work  has  just  reached  us,  barely  five 
weeks  after  the  last  triple  number  was  published.  The  parts  now 
under  consideration  contain  the  following  plant  portraits,  many  of 
them,  as  is  usually  the  case,  beinij  reproductions  of  plates  which 
have  already  appeared  either  in  English  or  Continental  horticnl. 
tural  serials.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted  where  there  is  such  an 
infinite  number  of  new  and  interesting  plants  continually  being 
introduced,  portraits  of  which,  executed  and  coloured  in  the  almost 
faultless  manner  in  which  Mr.  Van  Houtte  produces  his  plates, 
would  be  so  very  welcome  to  all  subscribers  to  the  work  and  all 
growers  and  introducers  of  new  and  rare  plants.  Plate  1  represents 
Mr.  William  Paul's  new  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  Peach  Blossom,  a 
light  pink  variety  of  great  beauty.  Plate  2  represents  Steudnera 
colocasitefolia,  a  stove  Aroid  from  South  America,  with  handsome 
foliage  resembling  that  of  Alocasia  Jenningsi,  and  handsome  yelloiv 
blossoms,  with  a  conspicuous  rosy-shaded  throat,  much  more  orna- 
mental  than  blossoms  of  this  class  of  plants  usually  are.  Plate  3 
represents  the  seed  cone  of  Araucaria  braziliensis,  which  has  not  yet, 
we  believe,  coned  in  this  country,  as  the  variety  is,  unfortunately, 
not  hardy  in  England,  and  only  barely  exists,  but  does  not  thrive  in 
the  ^  mild  climate  of  the  south  of  Ireland.  The  cone  is  most 
distinct  and  ornamental,  much  smaller,  and  more  delicate  and 
compact  in  structure  than  that  of  the  kindred  variety  A.  Bidwilli, 
which  is  also  figured  in  this  number  on  Plates  22 — 3,  and 
which  has  produced  cones  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  the 
temperate-house  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  The  cone  here  figured 
was  imported  from  Brazil.  Plate  4.  represents  that  curious  plant 
Brodiasa  volubilis,  and  is  a  reproduction  of  the  plate  in  "  Botanical 
Magazine,"  No.  6,123.  Plate  5  represents  that  handsome  Aroid 
Aloeasia  Lowii,  now  so  well  known  in  all  good  collections  of  stove  plauts, 
and  is  again  a  reproduction  of  the  plate  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine." 
Plate  6  is  a  portrait  of  Campanula  Scheuchzeri,  which  is  a  pretty 
dwarf.growing  variety  of  this  hardy  border  plant,  with  medium, 
sized  rosy.purple  flowers.  It  has  already  been  figured  in  Loddigo's 
"  Botanical  Cabinet,"  plate  485.  Plate  7  represents  an  apparently 
distinct  and  handsome  Aroid  Alocasia  plumbea,  much  reduced  in  size 
to  get  it  within  the  limits  of  a  single  plate,  as,  wheu  the  leaves  are 
fully  grown,  they  are  said  to  be  five  times  as  large  as  they  are  here 
figured.  It  is  by  no  means  a  new  plant,  having  been  in  cultivation 
for  the  last  forty  years  in  the  Brussels  Botanical  Garden.  It  was 
first  named  by  its  introducer  A.  metallica,  but  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  variety  so  named  by  the  late  Sir  W.  Ilooker.  Plate  8  represents 
that  pretty,  but  seldom  seen,  Irid,  introduced  by  Sweet  in  the  second 
series  of  his  "  British  Flower  Garden,"  under  the  name  of  Cypella 
Herberti,  and  which  has  since  been  figured  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  the 
"  Botanical  Register"  under  the  name  of  Morcoa  Ilerberti ;  then  in 
the  "Botanical  Magazine,"  plate  2,599,  as  Tigridia  Ilerberti;  and, 
again,  by  Kerner,  as  Marica  Ilerbertiana.  We  should  have  thought 
that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  again  figuring  this  old  plant.  Plates 
9  and  10  represent  that  well-known  stove  Aroid  Alocasia  metallica, 
and  areagainareproduction  of  plate  5,190  of  the  "Botanical  Magazine." 
Plate  11  represents  the  pretty  Bambusa  striata,  with  green  foliage 
and  crimson-tipped  inflorescence,  the  stems  of  which  are  distinctly 
striped  with  gold.  It  is  a  native  of  China,  and  said  to  require  the 
protection  of  a  greenhouse  in  this  country.  This  plate  is  also  a 
reproduction  of  plate  6,079  of  "  Botanical  Magazine."  Plate  12 
represents  three  handsome  varieties  of  Parrot  Tulips,  subjects  much 
more  suitable  to  the  "  Album  Van  Eden,"  than  to  such  a  work  as  the 
"  Flore  des  Serres."  Plate  13  represents  Zamia  Skinneri,  with  its 
curious  fruit,  and  is  again  a  reproduction  of  the  plate  in  "  Botanical 
Magazine."  Plate  14  is  a  protrait  of  Calyptrion  Aubletii,  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  and  free.flowering  sub-scandent  greenhouse 
shrub,  producing,  apparently  in  great  abundance,  axillary  bunches 
of  large  pure  white  flowers,  somewhat  resembling  in  shape  those  of 
the  well-known  and  valuable  Impatiens  alba.  The  foliage,  also,  is 
of  a  deep  and  ornamental  shade  of  green,  producing  a  most  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  pure  white  blossoms.  It  is  said,  also,  to  exhale  an 
odour  of  Violets,  and  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Antilles,  Now  Grenada,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Brazil,  and 
has  also  been  described  by  varions  botanical  authorities  under  the 
following  different  names  :— 1.  Corynostylis  Hybanthus  ;  2.  Viola 
laurifolia  ;  3.  Viola  Hybanthus  ;  4.  Jonidium  Aubletii.  This  is,  in 
our  opinion,  by  far  the  most  interesting  plant  figured  in  these 
numbers,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  shortly  in  general  cultivation  in  our 
greenhouses,  where  we  are  sure  it  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition. 
Plate  15  represents  a  curious  and  rather  pretty  little  bulbous  plant 
named  Rhinopetalnm  Carelini,  from  Mantchuria,  said  to  be  hardy; 
it  is  only  from  C  to  8  inches  in  height,  and  iu  stem  and  foliage  some- 


what  resembles  an  Alstrcemeria,  while  its  blossoms  are  like  those  of  a 
diminutive  pink  Lily,  with  prominent  carmine  stamens.  Dr.  Regel 
imported  bulbs  to  St.  Petersburgh  in  a  living  state,  but  the  extreme 
cold  of  the  Russian  winter  caused  them  all  to  perish.  This  plate  is 
reproduced  from  one  in  Dr.  Regel's  "  Gartenflora."  Plate  16  repre. 
sents  an  old  and  well-known  scarlet-flowered  Irid,  named  Rigidella 
immaculata,  already  figured  twenty. six  years  ago  by  Mr.  Van  Houtte 
in  his  own  work,  the  present  reproduction  this  time  of  one  of  his  own 
plates  being  owing  to  a  forgetfulness,  for  which  he  craves  the 
indulgence  of  his  readers.  Plates  17  and  18  represent  Crinum 
scabrum,  a  very  handsome  variety  of  this  somewhat  coarse-growing 
family  of  Amaryllids  ;  it  has  pure  white  flowers,  with  a  broad  and 
most  distinctly-marked  carmine  stripe  down  each  petal,  produced  in 
umbels  of  from  five  to  six  blooms  on  tall  foot-stalks,  springing  from 
the  crown  of  the  bulb  and  near  the  base  of  the  foliage-stem  ;  it  is  a 
native  of  Brazil,  and  has  been  already  described  by  Herbert,  under 
the  name  of  Crinum  scaberrimnm,  and  has  been  figured  in  the 
"  Botanical  Magazine,"  plate  2,121,  as  Crinum  nndulaefolium. 
Plates  19  and  20  represent  the  greeuish-yellovy-flowered  variety 
of  the  Vanille  plant,  under  the  name  of  Vanilla  lutescens. 
The  flowers  begin  to  open  about  10  p.m.  and  do  not  attain  their 
full  expansion  till  about  five  the  following  morning,  when 
they  exhale  a  slight  lemon. scented  odour  like  the  better  known 
white. flowered  variety  V.  planifolia.  They  require  artificial  fecunda. 
tion  to  make  them  produce  their  highly  aromatic  Bean. like  pods,  so 
valuable  for  flavouring  confectionary.  Plate  21  is  a  portrait  of  the 
pretty  little  Puschkinia  sicula,  a  rather  larger  and  more  conspicuous 
form  of  the  better. known  P.  scilloides,  producing,  in  the  very  early 
spring,  bunches  of  porcelain  white  flowers,  veined  down  the  centre 
of  each  petal  with  blue.  Plates  22  and  23  represent  the  cone  of 
Araucaria  Bidwilli,  already  referred  to  in  comments  on  plate  3  in 
this  notice.  Plates  24  and  25  represent  a  fruiting  branch  of  an 
immense  Filbert  Nut  named  Corylus  Colnrna,  from  Trebizoad. 
Plates  26  and  27  are  a  reproduction  of  the  portrait  of  that  most 
singular  and  beautiful  Rose,  Glazenwood  Beauty,  which  appeared  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  "Floral  Magazine."  The  blooms  of  this 
Rose  are  bright  golden-yellow,  deeply,  but  irregularly,  striped  with 
carmine.  It  has  been  recently  introduced  from  Japan  by  Mr.  Wood, 
thorpe,  and,  if  at  all  like  the  picture,  should  be  considered  as  a  most 
valuable  acquisition  by  all  lovers  of  the  queen  of  flowers.  Plates  28 
and  29  represent  Saxifraga  Fortunei  tricolor,  an  old  and  well.knovvn 
favourite,  suitable  for  the  decoration  of  hanging. baskets  ia  a  con. 
servatory,  while  its  stoloniferoua  habit  of  growth  renders  it  exceed- 
ingly easy  to  propagate  ;  its  variegation,  however,  is  unfortunately 
not  over  constant,  and  large  portions  of  the  leaves  sometimes  lose  it 
altogether.  W.  B.  G. 


FAIRT.RINGS.* 
It  is  known  that  Fairy. rings  occur  chiefly,  though  not  exclu. 
sively,  on  poor  pastures,  and  that  they  are  discouro.ged  by  high 
(especially  high  nitrogenous)  manuring.  In  tho  experiments  on 
permanent  meadow. land,  conducted  iu  Mr.  Lawes's  park,  at  Rotham. 
sted,  there  are  twenty  different  plots,  representing  nearly  as  many 
different  conditions  of  manuring,  the  same  conditions  having  been 
continued  on  the  same  plot  in  most  cases  for  twenty  years  in  succes- 
sion. Some  of  these  plots  yield  an  average  of  little  moi-e  than 
1  ton  of  hay  per  acre,  and  others  more  than  3  tons.  On  some  Fairy, 
rings  occur,  whilst  on  others  they  do  not.  The  flora  generally,  so 
to  speak,  has,  indeed,  changed  under  the  influence  of  the  different 
manures  in  a  very  striking  degree.  Thus  speaking  roughly,  there 
are  certain  plots  on  which  there  develop  annually  from  forty  to  fifty 
species  or  more,  whilst  iu  others  even  less  than  twenty  are  in  some 
seasons  found.  These  differences,  it  should  be  remarked,  are  the  result 
of  the  different  conditions  as  to  mauuring,  the  whole  area,  so  far  as 
could  be  judged,  having  been  pretty  uniform  iu  the  character  of  the 
herbage  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiments.  It  will  be  of 
interest,  and  be  found  not  irrelevant  to  the  special  subject  of  this 
communication,  to  summarise,  as  briefly  as  possible,  a  few  of  the  most 
characteristic  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  botanical 
character  of  the  vegctaton  under  the  influence  of  certain  characteristic 
conditions  as  to  manuring.  On  three  occasions,  at  intervals  of  five 
years  (namely,  in  1862,  1867,  and  1872),  a  sample  of  the  produce 
from  each  plot  has  been  carefully  taken  and  submitted  to  careful 
analysis.  Taking  the  average  of  the  three  separations,  the  following 
are  some  of  the  results  : — Continuously  without  manure  (plots  3  and 
12), the  number  of  species  found  iu  the  produce  has  averaged  forty, 
eight,  of  which  seventeen  are  Grasses,  four  belong  to  the  Order  of 
Leguminosai,  and  twenty. seven  to  other  Orders.  The  percentage  by 
weight   of   Grasses   is  about  02,   that   of   the  leguminous   herbage 

*  Dr.  Gilbert  read  nn  interestinff  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  this  subject 
before  the  Linneau  Society,  which  we  take  from  their  journal. 
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8,  and  that  of  the  remaininp;  species,  which  it  will  be  convenient 
to  term  miscellaneous  herbage,  30. 

With  a  purely  mineral  manure,  containing  superphosphate  of  liine 
and  sulphates  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia,  bntno  nitrogen  or  organic 
matter  (plot  7),  the  average  number  of  species  found  has  been  forty, 
two,  of  which,  as  without  manure,  seventeen  are  Grasses,  four  Legu- 
minosa3,  and  the  remainder  miscellaneous.  But  the  produce  has 
contained,  on  the  average,  only  55  instead  of  62  per  cent,  of  its 
weight  of  Grasses,  nearly  26  instead  of  only  8  per  cent,  (as 
without  manure)  of  Leguminosas,  and  only  19  instead  of  30  per 
cent,  of  miscellaneous  herbage.  With  the  same  mineral  manure  as 
on  the  last  plot  (7),  but  with  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of 
ammonia-salts,  in  plot  11,  the  average  number  of  species  found  has 
been  reduced  to  twenty-one  of  which  thirteen  are  Grasses,  one  only 
belongs  to  the  Order  LeguminosEO,  and  seven  to  other  Orders.  But 
instead  of  63  per  cent,  by  weight  of  graminaceous  herbage  as 
without  manure,  or  55  per  cent,  as  with  the  mineral  manure 
alone,  wo  have  now,  with  this  mixture  of  the  same  mineral  manure 
and  a  great  excess  of  ammonia-salts,  925  per  cent,  by  weight  of 
Grasses,  only  001  per  cent  of  leguminous  herbage,  instead  of  8 
per  cent,  as  without  manure,  and  26  per  cent,  with  the  purely 
mineral  manure  ;  and  we  have  less  than  7i  per  cent,  of  species  from 
other  Orders,  instead  of  about  30  per  cent,  as  without  manure,  or  19 
as  with  the  purely  mineral  manure. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that,  with  the  great  variety  of  manurial 
conditions  offered  by  the  twenty  different  experimental  plots,  there  is 
very  great  variety  in  the  development  and  relative  predominance  of 
the  representatives  of  different  orders  and  genera  intermediate 
between  the  marked  extremes  above  referred  to.  With  reference  to 
the  extreme  cases  cited,  the  prominent  point  to  observe  is,  that  the 
Grasses  dominate  to  an  extraordinary  degree  where  large  quantities 
of  ammonia  as  well  as  mineral  manure  were  employed,  whilst  under 
these  conditions,  the  leguminous  herbage  was  all  but  anniliilated, 
and  the  miscellaneous  species  were  very  much  reduced  both  in 
number  and  in  weight  per  cent,  in  the  produce.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  percentage  proportion  and  the  actual  quantity  of  the  leguminous 
herbage  was  enoruiousl}'  increased  by  a  mineral  manure  containing 
potass  but  no  ammonia,  or  nitrogen  in  any  other  form,  or  organic 
matter  of  any  kind.  Here  is  obviously  a  remarkable  instance  of 
domination  under  well-defined  artificially  induced  conditions.  But 
the  facts  are  the  more  remarkable  since  it  is  the  graminaceous 
herbage  (which  under  equal  conditions  of  ripeness  contains  a  com. 
paratively  low  percentage  of  nitrogen)  that  is  so  strikingly  developed 
under  the  influence  of  nitrogenous  manures  ;  whilst  the  legu. 
minous  herbage  which  is  characterised  by  a  very  high  percentage 
of  nitrogen,  is  specially  developed  by  mineral  manure  containing 
potass  J  and  when  to  these  nitrogenous  manures  (especially  ammoniacal) 
are  added  the  plants  of  the  Leguminous  Order  are  almost  abolished  ; 
these  striking  results,  brought  out  in  experiments  on  the  mixed 
herbage  of  Grass  land,  are  moreover  perfectly  consistent  with  those 
observed  in  the  growth  of  individual  graminaceous  and  leguminous 
crops  in  rotation  on  arable  land.  Thus  a  crop  of  Wheat,  Barley,  or 
Oats  is,  other  things  being  equal,  very  much  increased  by  nitrogenous 
manures.  A  crop  of  Clover  or  Beaus,  on  the  other  hand,  although  it 
may  yield  three,  four,  or  five  times  as  much  nitrogen  over  a  given 
area,  as  a  crop  of  Wheat,  Barley,  or  Oats  growing  on  the  same 
description  of  land,  is  not  characteristically  benefited  by  direct 
nitrogenous  manures.  But  these  leguminous  plants  will  develop  and 
a3similate  an  enormous  amount  of  nitrogen  under  conditions  in  which 
the  Graminacece  would  languish,  and  they  at  the  same  time  leave  the 
laud  in  improved  condition  for  the  growth  of  the  Gramiuaceaj.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  source  of  the  much  larger  quantities  of 
nitrogen  assimilated  over  a  given  area  by  plants  of  the  Leguminous 
than  of  the  Graminaceous  Order,  and  of  the  residue  of  it  left  by 
them  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil  in  a  condition  available  for  the 
Graminacese,  is  not  yet  conclusively  explained. 

Eeflecting  upon  these  facts,  Mr.  Lawes  and  myself  have  often  felt 
ihatif  we  could  determine  the  source  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  Fungi 
growing  in  Fairy.rings,  some  light  might  perhaps  be  thrown  on  the 
question  of  the  source  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  Leguminosio  which  we 
cultivate  separately  in  rotation,  or  which  grow  in  association  in  the 
mixed  herbage  of  Grass  land.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the 
nearly  twenty  conditions  as  to  manuring,  and  as  many  different 
conditions  as  to  flora,  which  the  experimental  plots  in  the  Park  at 
Rothamsted  offer,  afford  an  extremely  favourable  opportunity  for 
observing  the  conditions,  both  as  to  manure  and  association,  under 
which  Fungi,  and  especially  those  occurring  in  the  so-called  Fairy, 
rings,  most  readily  develop.  Accordingly,  for  some  time  past,  Mr. 
Lawes  has  observed  their  occurrence  and  development ;  and  it  is  the 
resalts  of  his  observations  on  these  points  that  I  am  enabled  to 
communicate.  Before  stating  under  which  of  the  conditions  of 
manuring    Fairy-ringa    have   most  developed,   it  ia   of  interest  to 


observe  that,  according  to  published  analyses  of  various  Fungi,  gene. 
I'ally  from  one.fourth  to  one.third  of  their  dry  substance  consists  of 
nitrogenous  matter.  The  dry  substance,  further,  generally  contains 
from  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter  or  ash,  of  which  about 
80  per  cent,  is  phosphate  of  potassium.  In  fact,  Fungi  would 
appear  to  be  among  the  most  highly  nitrogenous  of  plants,  and  to  be 
also  very  rich  in  potass.  Yet  the  Fungi  have  developed  in  Fairy, 
rings  only  on  the  plots  poorest  in  nitrogen  and  potass  in  such 
condition  as  to  be  available  to  most  other  plants. 

To  go  a  little  further  into  detail  :— In  November,  1874,  six 
species  of  Fungi  were  observed  on  the  uumanured  plot  (3),  where 
also  they  were  more  abundant  than  on  any  other  plot.  They 
were  named  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  as  follows— Boletus 
erythropus,  Hygrophorus  pratensis,  H.  coccineus,  H.  virgineus, 
Agaricus  geotrupus,  and  A.  ceruginosns.  On  the  plot  with  super, 
phosphate  of  lime  alone  (l.l)  there  were  two  species,  namely 
Hygrophorus  coccineus  and  Clavaria  vermicularis.  On  plot  8,  with 
superphosphate  of  lime  and  sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia,  but  with, 
out  potass  for  fourteen  years,  were  two  species,  Hygrophorus  virgineus 
and  Agaricus  nudus.  On  plot  17,  with  nitrate  of  soda  alone,  small 
patches  of  Hygrophorus  virgineus  and  Agaricus  furfuraceus  were 
found.  On  plot  16,  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphates  of  potass,  soda, 
and  magnesia,  a  few  of  Hygrophorus  virgineus.  And  on  one  or  two 
other  plots  there  were  individual  specimens  of  Agaricus  arvensis  of 
very  large  size.  Fairy-rings  occurred  almost  exclusively  on  plot 
4.1  (with  superphosphate  of  lime  alone),  and  on  plot  8  (with  super, 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia,  but  no 
potass).  In  Mav  1875  only  one  species,  namely  Marasmius  Oreades, 
was  observed.  On  the  19th  there  were  comparatively  few  specimens 
to  be  found.  On  the  3l3t  they  occurred  in  small  numbers  on  plot  1 
(with  farm.yard  manure  and  ammonia  salts  1856—1863,  but  since 
ammonia  salts  only),  on  plot  2  (with  farm-yard  manure  alone  1856— 
1863,  but  since  uumanured),  on  plot  3  (uumanured  for  more  than 
twenty  years),  and  on  plot  7  (with  superphosphate  of  lime  and 
sulphates  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia  for  twenty  years).  On  plots 
i  .  1  and  8,  on  the  other  hand,  they  could  be  counted  by  hundreds  ; 
and  on  these  two  plots  only  were  they  found  in  Fairy-rings.  On 
plot  1 . 1  (with  superphosphate  of  lime  alone)  there  were  six  more  or 
less  complete  Fairy-ricgs,  on  some  of  which  hundreds  of  the 
Fungi  we're  growing  in  thick  patches,  generally  surrounded  by  the 
vory°luxuriant  Grass  of  the  ring.  On  plot  8  (with  superphosphate 
of  lime  and  sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia  but  no  potass  for  four- 
teen years)  there  were  three  large  Fairy-rings  with  the  Fungi 
growing  very  thickly  on  them,  the  Grass  of  the  rings  being  also  very 
luxuriant.  There  were,  besides  these  rings,  a  nnmber  of  patches 
down  one  side  of  the  plot  showing  many  of  the  Fungi  and  very 
luxuriant  Grass ;  and  there  was  one  large  patch  of  very  luxuriant 
Grass  showing  no  Fungi  now,  nor  was  mycelium  found  in  the  soil ; 
but  in  the  autumn  this  patch  gave  a  crop  of  Agaricus  nudus.  On 
this  plot  especially  the  increased  growth  of  Grass  on  the  rings  and 
patches  where  Fungi  have  occurred  is  so  considerable  that  it  must 
appreciably  affect  tlie  amount  of  produce  on  the  plot ;  and  the  Grasses 
most  favoured  seem  to  be  Poa  trivialis  and  Holcua  lanatus. 

Thus  then  the  highly  nitrogenous  Fungi  flourished  strikingly,  and 
appeared  in  Fairy.rings,  on  two  plots  only,  on  neither  of  which 
is  nitrogen,  or  of  potass  applied  as  manure— conditions  under  which 
the  development  of  the  Graminacea?  is  extremely  restricted,  and 
their  limited  growth  is  due  to  a  deficient  available  supply  of  nitrogen 
or  of  potass,  or  of  both,  and  where  the  competition  of  the  Legu. 
minosiB  is  also  weak,  in  the  absence  of  a  more  liberal  supply  of  potass. 
The  questions  obviously  arise  whether  the  greater  prevalence  of 
Fungi  under  such  conditions  be  due  to  the  mannrial  conditions 
themselves  being  directly  favourable  for  their  growth,  or  whether 
other  plants,  and  especially  the  Grasses,  growing  so  sluggishly 
under  such  conditions,  the  plants  of  the  lower  Orders  are  the  better 
able  to  overcome  the  competition  and  to  assert  themselves.  On  this 
point  the  further  questions  arise  whether  the  Fungi  prevail  simply 
in  virtue  of  the  absence  of  adverse  and  vigorous  competition,  or 
rather  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  as  parasites,  and  so  at  the 
expense  of  the  sluggish  underground  growth  of  the  plants  in  associa. 
tion  with  them ;  or,  lastly,  have  these  plants  the  power  of  assimi. 
lating  nitrogen  in  some  form  from  the  atmosphere,  or  in  some  form 
or  condition  of  distribution  within  the  soil  not  available  (at  least 
when  in  competition)  to  the  plants  growing  in  association  with  them  ? 
It  is  with  the  hope  of  arriving  at  some  answer  to  these  questions, 
either  from  the  existing  knowledge  or  the  future  observation  of 
botanists  and  vegtitable-physiologists,  that  we  have  felt  it  desirable 
to  comply  with  the  request  made  to  us,  to  bring  our  own  observations, 
made  from  a  special  point  of  view,  before  the  Fellows  of  the 
Linnean  Society."  In  aid  of  this  object  it  may  be  well  to  state  some 
other  facts  which  we  have  noticed  in  connection  with  the  formation 
and  extension    of    Fairy.rings.     It    is   probable    that  'the    Fungi 
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growing  oa  meado«r.Iaad  owe  th^ir  occurrence  ia  the  first  instance 
to  the  aocideatal  droppings  of  animals  or  birds.  Individual  speci- 
mens  appear  and  sometimes  grow  to  a  large  size,  even  on  some  of  tbe 
highly  manured  plots ;  but  patches,  or  rings,  are  chiefly  found  on 
the  poorly  manured  or  exhausted  plots — that  is  to  say,  where  there  is 
a  marked  absence  of  luxuriance  in  the  vegetation  generally.  So  far 
as  may  be  judged  from  observation  hitherto,  patches  may  form  and 
die  out  without  development  and  extension  into  rings.  The 
formation  of  an  annually  increasing  ring  seems  to  require  special 
conditions,  both  as  to  soil  and  association.  In  the  case  of  mere 
patches,  some  examination  of  the  soil  in  spring  and  autumn  have 
not  shown  a  marked  development  of  mycelium  where  it  would  be 
expected  if  there  were  to  be  extension,  though  it  would  appear  that 
if  the  conditions  be  especially  favourable,  they  may  enlarge  and 
endure  for  some  time.  In  the  case  of  extending  rings,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  soil  under  the  outer  portion  of  the  circle  generally 
shows  to  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
soil,  an  enormous  development  of  mycelium  for  some  time  prior  to 
the  appearance  of  the  above-ground  growth.  It  is  to  be  particu. 
larly  observed  that  this  development  of  mycelium  is  always  under 
the  outer  portion  of  the  ring,  and  is  not  found  within  it.  When 
a  ring  is  formed,  what  happens  seems  to  be  the  following:  — 
From  some  extraneous  cause,  such  as  above  referred  to,  a  patch  of 
Fungi  is  established.  The  plants  falling  and  dying  supply  a  rich 
nitrogenous  (as  well  as  mineral)  manuring  to  the  adjacent  herbage. 
A  patch  of  dark  green  luxuriant  Grass,  generally  several  inches 
higher  than  the  surrounding  herbage,  succeeds.  This  being  cut  or 
eaten  off,  the  soil  may  sooner  or  later  became  even  more  exhausted 
than  before;  and  it  is  accordingly  frequently  observed  that  the 
Grass  within  is  less  luxuriant  than  that  outside  the  ring.  Initiative 
experiments,  upon  which,  however,  we  would  not  place  implicit 
reliance,  have,  indeed,  shown  a  lower  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the 
surface  soil  within  the  circle  than  at  an  equal  depth  either  under 
or  without  the  circle.  Leguminous  plants  are  not  excluded  from  the 
area  within  the  ring  ;  but  whilst  Lathyrus  pratensis  and  Trifolium 
pratense,  plants  which  on  the  land  in  question  have  shown  themselves 
very  dependent  on  artificial  supplies  of  potass,  seem  to  be  discouraged, 
Lotus  corniculatus  and  Trifolium  repens,  species  which  maintain 
their  position  under  marked  conditions  of  exhaustion  of  soil,  are 
fairly  abundant.  At  any  rate,  it  would  appear  that,  in  the  case  of 
rings,  the  soil  underneath  the  Fungus-growth  has  become  unfitted 
to  support  another  crop,  or  successive  crops,  of  Fungi.  Accordingly, 
supposing  the  soil  of  the  plot  to  be  favourable,  the  ring  developes 
always  outwards— that  is,  on  what  is,  to  the  Fungi,  virgin  soil ;  and 
hence  the  annual  enlargement. 

It  will  bo  seen  that  in  these  facts  we  have  an  interesting  illus- 
tration  of  what  may  be  called  natural  rotation.  The  original  Fungi 
probably  receive  their  nutriment  from  extraneous  sources ;  but 
once  established,  they  must,  for  the  extension  into  "  rings," 
depend  upon  other  supplies,  which,  if  due  to  the  soil  itself,  are 
obviously  unfavourable,  either  in  condition  or  in  distribution,  to 
the  surrounding  vegetation,  and  especially  to  the  Grasses,  which 
do  not  flourish  until  the  matter  taken  up  by  the  Fungi  becomes 
available  to  them  as  manure,  when  at  once  they  show  very  great 
luxuriance.  Or  is  it,  as  already  suggested,  that  the  mycelium 
develops,  so  far  as  its  nitrogen  is  concerned,  not  at  the  expense  of 
that  which  may  be  said  to  have  become  a  constituent  of  the  soil 
itself,  but  of  that  accumulated  in  the  vegetable  remains  from  former 
growth  within  the  soil,  or  even  parasitically — that  is,  at  the  expense 
of  the  nitrogenous  matters  of  the  roots  of  not  dead  but  very 
Blnggish  vegetation  .'  These  points  are  obviously  of  very  consider, 
able  interest  from  both  a  chemical  and  a  physiological  point  of  view  ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  botanists  and  vegetable  physiologists 
who  may  have  special  knowledge  on  the  subject  will  bring  it  to  bear 
on  the  questions  which  seem  to  be  at  issue — or  that,  in  so  far  as 
such  knowledge  is  not  yet  available,  some  may  be  induced  to  take  up 
the  investigation  with  a  view  to  the  elucidation  of  that  which,  to  us 
at  least,  seems  to  require  explanation. 


variety,  some  grown  last  year  being  still  very  plump  and  clean.  A 
Mr.  E.  Bennett,  of  The  Schoolhouse,  Enville,  Stourbridge,  had  a  very 
fine  round  kind  named  Schoolmaster;  it  bore  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  round  forms  of  Snowflake.  He  also  exhibited  a  variety  name! 
Rose  Seedling,  that  appeared  to  have  considerable  merit.  Messrs. 
Bliss  &  Sons,  of  New  York,  had  four  seedlings  that  attracted  some 
attention,  but  the  only  variety  that  took  the  fancy  of  connoisseurs 
was  Pringle's  No.  10,  a  long  neat  red  kind,  having  shallow  eyes,  and 
evidently  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Early  Rose  and  Vermont 
Beauty. — A.  D. 

Acorn  Poisoning. — A  calf  died  here  the  other  day,  and  I 
found  that  it  had  been  eating  the  acorns  of  some  large  Oak  trees 
growing  in  the  meadow  in  which  it  was  placed.  Some  say  that  acorns 
are  injurious  this  year  because  they  fall  before  they  are  ripe,  and  I 
am  told  that  if  acorns  are  allowed  to  sprout  before  they  are  given  to 
pigs  or  other  animals  no  harm  ever  befalls  them,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  chemical  change  does  take  place  in  the  acorn  after  it 
has  began  to  germinate. — H.  E.  W. 


Seedling  Potatoes. — In  addition  to  what  Mr.  Fenn  is  accom. 
plishing  as  a  raiser  of  Potatoes  it  is  evident  that  much  work  of  the 
same  description  is  being  done  by  others.  This  was  evidenced  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace  Potato  show,  many  very  promising  seedling  kinds 
being  here  and  there  staged.  A  Mr.  Lye,  of  Cliffe  Hall,  Market  Laving, 
ton,  exhibited  dishes  of  a  flat  round  kind  and  a  kidney  .shaped  variety, 
both  of  which  were  very  handsome  in  shape  and  markings,  as  each 
had  white  skins  blotched  with  rosy. pink.  Mr.  Porter,  of  Old  Mel. 
drum,  bad  dishes  of  Porter's  Excelsior  and  Porter's  Purler,  both  very 
handsome  white  round  kinds,  the  former  especially  being  very  pro. 
mising.  Messrs,  Waterer,  of  Bagshot,  exhibited  samples  of  a  long 
white  kidney  of  the  Fluke  type,  that  is  evidently  a  first-rate  keeping 
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Mit.  RucKEii's  death,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  which  took  place  at  Wands- 
worth the  other  day,  makes  a  sad  blank  in  the  horticultural  world. 
Foremost,  for  some  forty  years,  in  all  that  tended  to  aid  and  extend 
successful  Orchid  cultivation,  he  spared  no  expense  in  keeping  up  his 
own  collectiou.  His  tact,  temper,  and  liberality,  secured  the  aid  of 
first-class  head  gardeners  ;  but  he  was  in  reality  his  own  gardener-in- 
chief.  Those  who  have  been  privileged  to  accompany  him  in  his  evening 
inspection  of  his  plants  by  lantern-light,  know  how  thoroughly  and 
intimately  he  understood  them  all.  His  garden,  always  open  to  those  who 
studied  or  valued  plants,  has  taught  most  valuable  lessons  to  many.  His 
place  can  scarcely  be  filled  up  by  any  living  Orchidist.  In  private  life, 
the  charm  of  his  conversation,  aided  by  his  wonderful  memory  and  quick 
insight  into  character,  his  unvarying  kindness  of  disposition,  his  quiet  and 
unostentatious  readiness  to  help  with  kind  oflices  or  charity,  endeared 
him  alike  to  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor. 


The  Edelweiss  (Snaphallnm  Leontopodinm). —Having  brought  homo 
several  plants  of  this  aart  also  seed,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  it  is  hardy 
here;  i-r  must  it  be  k^^pt  in  a  cold  frame  ?— SlLUO.f icBPS.  [It  is  a  perfectly 
hardy  plant  everywhere  in  this  country.] 

Ampelopsis  Veitchii.— This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  hardy  climbers 
at  this  season.  We  have  a  plant  of  it  on  a  wall,  and  its  leaves  form  quite  a  mass 
of  beautiful  crimson-scarlet,  much  more  striking  than  that  of  the  old  Virginian 
Creeper.— W.  Whiukee,   Creict  Ball. 

Climbers  to  flower  at  Christmas.— I  wish  this  season  to  cover  the  roof  of 
my  ereenhouse,  which  is  50  feet  lonji  by  13  feet  in  width,  with  Climbers.  I 
want  more  flowers  in  winter,  especially  about  Christmas,  than  in  any  other 
month.     What  climbers  would  it  be  best  to  plant  ?— Esqoiebe. 

Winter  Flowers. — Fuchsias  at  all  times  are  beautiful,  but  in  mid-winter 
there  is  ce^^ainly  mthinj?  more  charming  than  blooms  of  white  Fuchsias  wired 
together,  which  form  a  most  elegant  bouquet.  In  September  we  cut  off  all 
the  flowors  from  plants  struck  last  spring,  pot  them  and  place  them  in  heat, 
and  they  are  always  useful  in  winter.— G.  R. 

Finely-flowered  Lapageria. — In  the  conservatory  at  Abney  Hall  is  a  plant 
of  Lapageria  rosea  which  ha^  borne  this  season  no  fewer  than  300  flowers,  a 
number,  or  thereabouts,  which  it  produces  annually.  The  Lapagaria  requires 
little  attention  beyond  a  few  extra  syr  ngings,  when  making  its  young  growth, 
to  keep  down  green-fly. 

The  Ivy-leaved  Sowbread  (Cyclamen  hedersefolium).- This  pretty  little 
species  is  now  flowering  freely  on  the  rockery  at  Kew.  Its  variegated  greyish- 
green  foliage  and  nodding,  white,  rosy-tipped  flowers  are  as  fresh  as  if  grown  in 
a  frame.  Several  of  the  other  hardy  kinds  are  now  very  pretty  in  Mr.  Barr's 
nursery  at  Tooting,  where  they  do  well  under  the  shade  of  tall  trees.— B. 

Crocus  hyzantinns. — This,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  blue  or  lilac- 
flowered  species,  ia  now  in  bloom  on  the  rock-work  at  Kew,  and  its  flowers  look 
singularly  bea\itiful  as  they  peep  through  the  margin  of  a  fresh  green,  mat-Uko 
growth  of  the  pretty  little  Mentha  Requienii,  This  is  a  hint  well  worth  attention, 
for  our  autumn-flowering  Colchicums  and  Crocuses  are  too  freciuently  spoiled 
when  planted  in  the  open  border,  by  their  fragile  floweri  being  dashed  and 
soiled  by  rains. — B. 

Gesnera  maculata.— This  is  now  in  bloom  in  the  Heath-house'at  Kew.  It 
bears  a  panicle  of  pale  bluish-lilac  Gloxinia-like  flowers.  The  stem  of  this 
plant  is  pale  green,  curiously  mottled  or  streaked  with  brown,  and  it  is 
clothed  with  large,  drooping,  heart-shaped  leaves,  which  are  serrate  at  their 
margins  and  rosy  at  the  back.  It  is  a  free-growing  and  useful  decorative 
plant, — B. 

Chrysanthemums. — These  are  now  coming  fast  into  bloom,  and  well  deserve 
all  the  attention  that  can  be  bestowed  on  them,  so  greatly  do  they  tend  to  enliven 
oar  gardens  at  thia  dull  season.  I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  propagated  too  early  in  the  season  ;  for  I  find  that,  although  we  do  not 
usuall.y  propagate  our  Chrysanthemums  until  the  majority  of  growers  have 
their's'  potted  oH',  yet  at  blooming  time  our  plants  are  e(iaally  fine  and  early  as 
their  own.  and,  what  is  of  greater  importance,  arc  clothed  with  the  freshest 
foliage  down  to  the  surface  of  the  pots.— J.  Gsoom,  Henham. 

All  the  Year  Round  Cabbage  Lettnce.-This  is  the  most  appropriately 
named  Lettuce  in  cullirslion,  and  may  he  hnd  in  first-clBss  condition  with  the 
least  labour  of  any  variety  that  I  know.  It  requires  but  little  space,  as  the 
leaves  fold  over  each  other  until  the  heart  is  as  hard  as  a  ball.  If  I  were 
limited  to  one  variety  to  supply  a  salad  every  day  of  the  year,  I  should 
decidedly  choose  this  variety.- .1.  Qiooir. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mead  nature  :  change  it  rather :  but 

The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


PLANTING  TIME. 
The  falling  leaves  remind  us  that  the  time  for  planting  all 
kinds  of  deoidnous  trees  and  shrubs  is  near  at  hand,  and, 
where  this  has  to  be  done  on  an  extensive  scale,  the  necessary- 
preparations  should  be  made  at  once.  A  decision  must  first 
be  come  to  as  to  what  kinds  are  to  be  planted,  due  regard 
being  had  to  their  respective  size,  mode  of  growth,  and  fitness 
for  grouping,  so  that  they  may  associate  harmoniously 
together  when  planted.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  trees  having  the  same  contour  and  general 
character  should  alone  bo  selected,  if  groups  are  to  be  formed. 
The  necessity  for  a  judicious  selection  of  this  kind  may, 
perhaps,  be  best  illustrated  by  imagining  such  subjects  as 
Poplars,  or  trees  of  that  character,  being  brought  into  juxta- 
position with  a  group  of  Beech  or  any  other  trees  of  similar 
habit,  and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  how  incongruous  such  a 
disposition  would  be.  Planting  for  effect  will  depend  much  on 
the  subjects  selected  and  the  positions  in  which  they  are 
severally  placed.  It  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  ornamental 
f  planter  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  respective 
habits  of  all  kinds  of  hardy  trees  in  general  use,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  choose  for  them  situations  for  which  they  are 
fitted,  but  it  is  equally  important  that  he  should  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  soil  most  suitable  for  each,  and  knowledge 
of  this  kind  is  indispensable  to  those  who  have  to  carry  out 
extensive  planting,  cither  with  a  view  to  profit  or  to  utilise 
land  that  may  be  of  little  value  for  other  purposes.  In 
planting  for  effect,  much  may  be  done  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  natural  inequalities  of  the  ground.  On  no  account  should 
a  lofty  growing  tree  be  planted  in  a  valley  or  in  low  situations, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  those  of  great  stature  should  have  the 
highest  ground  and  the  most  prominent  positions  allotted 
them,  always  taking  care  to  select  such  kinds  only  as  will  be 
likely,  from  the  character  of  the  soil,  to  grow  to  perfection. 
By  a  strict  observance  of  this  rule,  and  by  planting  a  continua- 
tion of  lower  growing  kinds  of  similar  habit  in  regular  erada- 
tion,  billy  ground  may  easily  be  made  to  appear  much  higher 
than  it  really  is,  whilst  valleys  will  look  proportionately- 
deeper  and  richer  from  the  shadows  of  the  well-clothed 
hill-top  above.  If  it  should,  in  any  case,  be  thought 
desirable  to  break  up  the  valleys  or  low-lying  ground, 
it  should  only  be  done  by  an  isolated  group  or  two, 
or  with  single  specimens  of  low-growing,  round,  or  flat- 
headed  trees,  that  they  may  in  a  measure  assist  by  their 
low  stature  to  throw  up  and  elevate,  as  it  were,  those 
on  high  ground.  The  eye  involuntarily  wanders  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  a  favourable  impression  of  the  diversity  of  the 
surface  is  thus  produced  on  the  mind.  Those  about  to  plant 
should  not  lose  the  present  opportunity  of  studying  the 
excellent  effects  that  may  be  produced  by  judiciously  blending 
the  different  varieties  of  deciduous  trees  with  a  view  to  a  rich 
display  of  autumnal  tints.  At  no  time,  perhaps,  has  Nature 
been  more  lavish,  as  regards  leaf-colouring,  than  during  the 
present  autumn  ;  and  one  can  now  see  how  best  to  arrange  the 
different  kinds  with  harmonious  effect.  There  are  few  places 
of  any  extent  where  trees  of  some  kind  or  other,  in  prominent 
positions,  are  not  in  a  decayed  condition.  These  are  just  suited 
for  draping  with  brilliant  leaves  in  the  autumn  ;  and  this  may- 
be done  by  using  the  Virginian  Creeper,  or  any  of  the  many 
Vines  that  have  handsomely-cut  leaves,  and  that  change  very 
early  in  the  autumn  to  the  richest  colours.  The  effect  of  these 
rambling  from  branch  to  branch,  and  forming,  in  their  own 
natural  way,  superb  festoons,  would  be  most  striking.  Where 
trees  do  not  already  exist,  favourable  for  this  kind  of  drapery, 
it  may  sometimes  be  desirable  to  check,  or  partly  destroy, 
the  growth  of  an  ill-shaped  or  valueless  subject  for  the 
purpose.  A  prejudice  exists  against  innovation  of  this 
kind  ;  but,  if  well  carried  out,  it  would  give  much  bright- 
ness and  variety  of  rich  leaf-colouring  to  ornamental 
grounds.     Roses,   too,   in   certain   situations,    are  admirable 


for  purposes  of  this  kind.  Some  wild  Cherries  here  are 
partly  covered  with  them  to  the  height  of  between  40 
and  60  feet ;  and  rambling,  as  they  do,  in  the  wUdesfc  con- 
fusion, are  objects  of  great  beauty.  Then  there  are  the 
Traveller's  Joy,  and  other  Clematises,  too  numerous  to 
mention,  all  suitable  for  the  purpose ;  so  that  we  may  either 
have  the  charm  of  flowers  or  natural-looking  drapery  and 
brilliant  foliage  almost  the  entire  year.  In  planting  for 
profit,  as  well  as  for  ornamental  purposes,  the  Larch,  and 
Scotch  and  Douglas  Fir  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  There 
are  few  of  the  Coniferte  more  ornamental  or  profitable  to  grow 
than  these  are.  Scotch  Firs,  if  well  grouped,  are  exceed- 
ingly ornamental  after  they  attain  maturity,  and  another 
advantage  in  growing  them  is  that  they  are  not  over 
particular  as  to  soil  or  situation,  growing  in  the  poorest 
of  land,  and  in  positions  so  much  exposed  to  wind  and 
weather  that  they  would  prove  fatal  to  most  other  kinds. 
This  Fir  is  just  the  tree  for  the  hill  top  and  may  be  used  with 
great  advantage  as  a  nurse  to  shelter  and  protect  rare  kinds 
till  they  become  established.  There  is  much  land  lying  waste 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  that  might  thus  readily  be 
turned  to  good  account,  if  only  the  right  kinds  of  trees  are 
selected  for  planting,  and  proper  care  is  taken  of  them  for  a  few 
years  afterwards  to  give  them  a  chance  of  getting  established. 
It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  see  acres  of  forest 
struggling  between  life  and  death,  that  have  been  planted 
with  trees  quite  unsuited  to  the  soil  and  situation  they  occupy. 
Soils  that  will  grow  Larch  and  some  of  the  other  Coniferas 
fairly,  may  be  totally  unsuited  to  the  Oak,  as  that  requires 
plenty  of  depth  and  a  somewhat  stiff  sub-soil  to  grow  it  to  a 
really  profitable  size.  The  Spanish  Chestnut  comes  next  in 
value  to  the  Oak,  and  is  not  so  particular  as  to  soil,  as  it  will 
be  found  to  succeed  where  the  Oak  would  never  attain  to  any 
large  size.  In  damp  situations,  the  Ash  and  the  Alder 
are  the  most  profitable  to  grow,  as  there  is  always  a  demand 
and  ready  sale  for  their  timber.  The  Alder  may  be  grown  very 
profitably  in  damp  boggy  situations  that  would  be  unsuited  to 
any  other  purpose  without  expensive  draining,  which,  indeed, 
in  some  places,  would  be  impracticable.  It  may  likewise 
be  planted  by  the  sides  of  ditches,  running  streams,  &c., 
where  little  else  would  succeed.  In  such  situations  it  makes 
rapid  growth.  Many  of  the  grazing  or  low-lying  districts 
might  be  made  to  yield  double  profit  by  planting  plenty 
of  Alders  along  the  margins  of  the  dykes,  or  thickly  in 
groups,  in  which  positions  they  would  afford  a  refresh- 
ing shade  to  the  herds  of  cattle  during  the  summer 
months.  In  forming  young  plantations,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  land  should  be  properly  prepared. 
If  it  is  intended  to  plant  thickly,  the  whole  of  the  soil,  if  at  all 
hard,  should  be  thoroughly  broken  up,  to  the  depth  of  at  least 
18  inches ;  but,  in  doing  this,  the  sub-soil  should  not  be 
brought  to  the  sui'tace,  so  as  to  come  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  roots  of  the  trees  to  be  planted.  Trenching 
large  areas  of  land  to  the  above  depth,  may  at  first  sight 
appear  a  very  formidable  and  expensive  operation  ;  but,  if  the 
plants  are  expected  to  make  rapid  and  satisfactory  growth,  the 
soil  must  be  brought  into  such  a  state  that  the  roots  can 
penetrate  it  freely.  For  planting  at  wide  distances  apart, 
large  holes,  from  3  to  5  feet  wide  and  IJ  to  3  feet  deep,  should 
be  dug,  in  which  to  place  the  plant.  Ground  so  disturbed  will 
give  the  trees  a  fair  start,  and  on  this  much  of  their  after 
success  depends.  It  is  the  greatest  mistake  possible  to  simply 
dig  out  a  spadeful  or  so  of  earth,  and  then  to  thrust  in  the  roots 
of  a  tree  ;  in  doing  this  they  become  doubled  up,  and  the  plant 
cramped  and  crippled  at  the  outset.  Careless  and  indifferent 
workmen  also  have  a  habit  of  lifting  trees  as  if  the  roots  were 
of  no  consequence,  or  only  of  secondary  importance ;  but  the 
great  necessity  there  is  of  preserving  as  many  of  these  intact 
as  possible  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  strongly  pointed  out.  The 
safety  of  the  roots  can  only  be  ensured  by  digging  well  round  the 
plant  to  be  operated  on,  and  then  carefully  removing  the  soil 
with  a  fork,  till  the  whole  of  the  roots  are  liberated.  The 
plant  can  then  be  moved  with  certainty  of  success,  and  with 
but  little  if  any  check.  Before  re-planting,  any  roots  that 
may  have  become  broken  or  mutilated  should  be  cut  back  with 
a  sharp  kniie  just  beyond  the  part  so  damaged;  and,  in 
planting,   the   main   roots   should  be  carefully  laid  out,  and 
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equally  distributed,  for  the  points  to  bend  downwards  in  a 
gently  sloping  direction.  Should  the  plants  have  travelled 
any  great  distance,  or  have  been  long  out  of  the  ground  from 
any  cause,  the  roots  should  be  immersed  in  water  for  a  few 
hours  before  planting  that  they  may  become  fresh  and  plump. 
Many  planters,  from  a  mistaken  notion  of  saving  tirae,  often 
select  trees  of  larger  size,  thinking  that  by  so  doing 
they  will  produce  an  effect  at  once ;  but  if  instead  of 
this,  they  were  to  plant  only  such  as  have  been  well 
prepared  and  are  of  moderate  size,  they  would  gain  con- 
siderably, as  these  soon  overtake  those  that  were  largest 
at  planting,  the  growth  of  which  is  seldom  satisfactory. 
Another  mistake  some  planters  make  is  in  using  seedlings 
that  are  found  growing  naturally  in  old  plantations,  under  the 
impression  that  they  will  form  healthy  thriving  trees.  Such 
plants  are  invariably  left  with  only  a  tap  root  or  so — generally 
without  a  particle  of  fibre — and  when  removed  from  the  shade 
and  shelter  to  which  they  have  been  so  long  accustomed,  to 
more  open  and  exposed  situations,  the  bark  becomes  con- 
tracted, whilst  the  plants  assume  a  starved,  stunted  appear- 
ance that  they  seldom  lose.  It  is  far  better,  therefore,  to 
obtain  the  plants  from  a  nursery  where  they  have  undergone 
a  constant  course  of  removal,  as  is  the  practice  there,  so  as  to 
fit  them  for  final  transplanting  when  of  sufficient  size.  Such 
a  course  of  treatment  induces  plenty  of  fibre,  and  the  extra 
cost  for  such  plants  is  sure  to  repay  the  outlay.  There  are 
two  rules  that  cannot  be  too  sti'ougly  impressed  on  those  who 
may  not  have  had  much  experience  in  planting,  viz.,  mulch 
heavily,  and  stake  securely  in  exposed  situations,  as  a  plant 
cannot  be  expected  to  grow  if  it  is  always  rocking  about,  or 
if  the  ground  around  it  is  exposed  to  sudden  alternations  of 
heat  and  cold,  wet  and  di-y.  J.  SnEPrAKD. 

Woolverstone. 


FLOORING  IN  GLASSHOUSES. 
There  are  few  things  which  add  more  to  the  appearance  of  a 
glasshouse  than  a  good  floor;  yet,  in  many  oases,  especially  in 
old  houses,  this  is  allowed  to  sink  into  and  remain  in  a  very 
untidy  state.  The  floor  should  always  be  substantially  made 
at  first,  and,  in  order  to  maintain  the  house  in  an  enjoyable 
condition,  should  be  constantly  kept  in  repair.  Hard  sand- 
stone makes  very  durable  flooring,  and  a  large  amount  of  it, 
of  various  grains  and  colours,  is  used  for  the  floors  of  plant- 
houses  ;  but  there  is  one  very  objectionable  feature  in  this  kind 
of  stone — when  the  floors  are  kept  constantly  moist,  as  they 
have  to  be  in  some  sti-uctures,  a  green  slimy  substance  grows 
quickly  on  the  stone  and  renders  it  very  unsightly,  and,  when 
once  this  becomes  established,  no  amount  of  rubbing  will  remove 
it.  For  this  reason  alone  stone  is  not  to  be  greatly  recom- 
mended. Mixed  coloured  gravel  or  spar  is  sometimes  used  on 
conservatory  paths  ;  it  looks  well,  and  can  be  washed,  brushed, 
and  raked  when  necessary,  but,  when  damp,  it  adheres  to  the 
feet,  and  its  use  is,  on  this  account,  very  restricted.  The  floors 
of  _  a  conscrvatoiy,  which  is  generally  connected  with,  or 
adjacent  to,  a  drawing-room,  should  combine  durability  with 
cleanliness  and  artistic  merit,  and  no  material  supplies  these 
three  requisites  so  perfectly  as  encaustic  tiles.  As  regards 
design  and  colour,  they  leave  little  to  be  desired.  They  are 
quite  as  durable  as  the  hardest  stone,  and  being  very  smooth 
on  the  surface  and  close  grained,  they  never  become  green, 
and  are  kept  clean  with  a  minimum  of  labour,  as  a  wet  cloth 
passed  over  them  renews  their  original  gloss.  Plainer 
patterns  most  suitable  for  common  plant  houses,  are  easily 
obtained,  and,  in  addition  to  their  pleasing  appearance,  they 
are  always  comfortable  to  walk  on.  In  laying  down  these 
tiles  they  should  be  placed  on  a  firm  foundation,  and  where 
this  is  wanting,  it  should  be  supplied  to  the  depth  of  6  inches 
by  a  bed  of  concrete,  over  which  is  spread  a  thin  layer  of 
Portland  cement.  In  this  substance,  and  while  it  is  soft,  the 
tiles  are  bedded,  the  joints  being  filled  in  with  the  same 
material,  which  gives  the  whole  a  homogeneous  and  neat 
appearance.  The  margin  of  the  tiles  may  be  finished  with  a 
rope-like  pattern  of  tile,  some  of  which  look  extremely  well 
when  used  in  connection  with  the  finer  pattern  of  floors. 
Edgings  made  of  terra-cotta  are  equally  good,  and  stone  may 
be  used  where  the  edgings  have  to  support  the  side  shelves  or 


other  staging.  A  span-roof  Vinery  with  a  fixed  floor  or  gang- 
way of  flags  along  the  centre  is  always  inconvenient,  as  the 
soil  underneath — whence  the  Vines  draw  much  of  their 
nourishment — can  never  be  watered  or  renewed  without  much 
trouble.  The  most  suitable  floor  or  pathway  of  this  kind  is 
made  with  wooden  laths  nailed  together  in  lengths  of  12  feet, 
their  width  depending  on  that  of  the  Vinery.  These 
floors  are,  of  course,  easily  lifted  as  occasion  requires.  In  a 
house  30  feet  wide  the  pathway  may  be  4  or  5  feet  broad.  Oak 
is  most  durable  for  such  purposes,  but  many  other  cheaper 
kinds  of  wood  last  a  long  time.  The  laths  should  be  2i  or 
3  inches  broad,  and  1  inch  thick,  and  they  should  be  morticed 
into  strong  cross  bars  1  inch  from  each  other.  These  gang- 
ways are  easily  kept  clean  and  comfortable  for  walking  on, 
and,  resting  on  the  level  soil,  require  no  support.  In  lean-to 
Vineries,  where  the  Vines  are  planted  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  back  wall,  a  flagged  floor,  a  few  feet  wide, 
may  be  laid  along  near  the  back  wall.  Another  excellent  plan 
for  the  floor  of  a  large  Vinery — where  the  hot-water  pipes  arc 
only  laid  along  the  front,  and  do  not  efficiently  heat  the 
air  at  the  back  of  the  house — is  to  make  a  sunk  trench  along 
the  centre  of  the  flags,  and  to  place  in  it  two  or  more  rows  of 
hot-water  pipes,  filling  up  on  both  sides  of  the  flags  with 
cast-iron  gratings.  In  Peach-houses,  where  the  roots  are 
inside,  as  they  are  in  most  cases,  the  flooring  should  be  formed 
of  wood  laths,  as  recommended  for  span-roof  Vineries.  Fig, 
and  every  other  kind  of  houses  where  the  roots  of  the  inmates 
are  beneath  the  floor,  should  be  furnished  with  lattice  gang- 
ways. Six  feet  lengths  of  the  cast  iron  gi'ating,  before 
referred  to,  may  be  substituted  for  the  wood,  but  they  are 
heavy,  and,  in  many  respects,  not  so  convenient.  In  soan- 
roofed  forcing  houses,  there  should,  if  possible,  be  a  sunk 
trench,  along  the  centi'e  of  the  floor,  containing  pipes, 
and  this  should  be  covered  the  same  as  the  others.  This  is 
the  best  means  of  getting  the  centre  of  the  house  heated 
perfectly,  and,  when  the  floor  is  damped,  healthy  evapora- 
tion takes  place.  Many  good  floors  are  made  with  cement, 
which  does  not  harbour  dirt  so  much  as  stone.  In 
forming  a  floor  with  this  substance,  a  layer  of  rough  gravel, 
or  broken  bricks,  should  be  placed  in  the  bottom  to  the 
depth  of  6  inches.  Upon  this  should  be  laid  4  inches  of 
concrete,  which  has  been  mixed  with  one  barrow-load  of  lime 
to  three  of  fine  gravel.  As  soon  as  this  is  firmly  set,  1  inch 
of  wrought  cement  should  be  spread  over  the  surface,  and 
smoothed  with  a  board  or  trowel.  When  this  is  set,  a  cart 
might  be  driven  over  it  without  damage  occurring ;  and  it 
will  last  good  for  years  with  ordinary  traffic.  Those  who  wish 
to  floor  their  own  plant  houses  could  not  do  better  than  adopt 
this  method,  as  the  necessary  appliances  are  of  a  simple 
character.  A  good  floor  for  nursery  plant  houses,  or  whore 
the  cost  has  to  be  considered,  may  be  made  with  a  mixture  of 
lime  and  coal  ashes.  They  should  be  laid  on  in  equal  pro- 
portions to  the  depth  of  4  inches,  and  the  surface  should  then 
be  smoothed  like  the  cement ;  so  that  flower  pots  may  stand 
level  upon  it,  or  where  staging  is  fixed,  pathways  may  be 
laid  between.  In  all  kinds  of  floors,  provision  should  be  made 
for  draining  off  the  surplus  water  conveniently  and  quickly. 
The  best  way  of  securing  this  is  to  give  the  floor  a  slight  in- 
clination towards  certain  corners  where  there  is  a  drain,  over 
the  mouth  of  which  a  grating  is  laid,  and  which,  sloping  rapidly, 
carries  off  the  water.  J.  Muui. 


BERBBRIS  ASIATICA  AS  A  HEDGE   PLANT. 

I  SEMD  yon  two  or  three  branches  of  this  Berberig,  which  I  cut  tov 
day  from  a  large  plant,  between  thirty  and  forty  years  old,  and  one 
which,  with  BGveial  more,  hag  its  branches  loaded  with  berricg,  dark 
in  colour,  but  covered  with  a  grey  bloom,  and  forming  beautiful 
objects  in  tho  shrubberies  at  this  season.  This  fine  Berberig  thrives 
well  in  isolated  positions,  and  also  as  a  back-ground  shrub,  as  it 
grows  rapidly  and  fruits  most  freely  where  exposed.  As  a  hedge 
plant  it  is  unequalled  for  rapidity  of  growth  and  general  appearance. 
We  have  hedges  of  it  here  many  years  old,  carefully  shorn,  and 
varying  from  3  to  G  feet  in  height,  according  to  circumstances,  as  in 
many  cases  it  forms  fences  to  the  gardens  of  our  cottagers ;  such 
hedges  should  be  shorn  twice  a  year,  viz.,  at  the  end  of  June 
or  early  in  July,  and  .-igain  at  the  end  of  February.     By  the  summer 
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shearing  the  plant  is  made  almost  an  evergreen,  as  the  antumnal 
growth  retains  its  leaves  much  longer  than  it  otherwise  would  do  ; 
as  a  field  hedge,  the  winter  shearing  would  be  sufficient.  Should 
the  hedge  be  neglected  for  a  few  years,  it  naturally  grows  upwards, 
and  gets  naked  at  the  bottom,  a  fault  that  may  be  readily  and  com. 
pletely  remedied  in  one  season  by  cutting  it  down  to  the  required 
height.     Young  stock  of  this  Berberis  is  easily  raised  from  seed. 

Killerton,  JExctei:  John  Garland. 

[In  the  specioaens  sent  the  shoots,  some  2  feet  in  length,  were  fur. 
nished  at  every  joint  with  drooping  clusters  of  fruit,  each  as  large 
as  a  Black  Currant,  and  numbering  from  eighteen  to  twenty  in  each 
cluster.  The  foliage,  too,  is  largo  and  handsome,  and  the  sharp 
spines  with  which  the  branches  are  armed,  cannot  fail  to  render  it  a 
formidable  hedge  plant.] 


PIOBA  ALCOCKIANA. 
In  your  issue  of  October  30th,  "  G.  W.  B."  justly  complains  of  the 
seeming  want  of  interest  taken  in  this  lovely  Conifer  ;  and  goes  on 
to  faithfully  describe  a  few  of  its  leading  characteristics.  I 
cannot,  however,  understand  why  he  objects  to  its  being  called  an 
Abies ;  for,  besides  the  cones,  one  of  the  best  of  the  generic 
characters  of  Abies  is  the  pulvini,  or  little  elevations,  on  the 
bark,  to  which  the  leaves  are  temporarily  attached  ;  and  although  this 
character  is  not  confined  to  this  section,  it  is,  nevertheless,  present  in 
all  the  species  of  which  it  is  composed — a  character  entirely  absent 
in  Picea.  This  character,  moreover,  is  strongly  pronounced  in 
j*Alcockiana.  It  may  interest  "  G.  W.  B."  and  others  to  know  that  a 
small  plant  of  this  species  growing  here  produced  this  season  a  few 
imperfect  cones  and  one  perfect  male  catkin.  The  latter,  which  will 
interest  botanists  most,  was  terminal,  vertical,  about  an  inch  long, 
including  the  rather  long  foot-stalk,  and  of  a  deep  carmine  colour. 
The  cones,  which  were  at  first  of  the  same  colour  as  that  of  the  male 
catkin,  present  very  much  the  same  appearance  as  those  of  A.  Men. 
ziesii.  For  "  G.  W.  B.'s  "  benefit,  I  may  state  that  the  cones  referred 
to  have  persistent  scales,  and  are,  therefore,  unlike  the  cones 
of  Picea,  which  are  composed  of  deciduous  scales.  To  the  description 
already  given  of  A.  Alcockiana  by  "  G.  W.  B.,"  I  would  add  that  the 
young  plants  of  it  are  broadly  conical  and  furnished  with  numerous 
branches  in  regular  whorls,  while  the  branchlets  are  densely  and 
horizontally  arranged  along  the  sides  of  the  branches,  giving  them 
the  appearance  of  huge  Fern  fronds,  which,  when  wind-waved,  gleam 
like  polished  silver.  I  have  remarked  that  in  the  spring,  when  they 
start  into  growth,  the  young  leaves  are  dull  green,  slightly  tinted 
with  purple ;  and,  consequently,  unlike  the  young  leaves  of  other 
well. known  species,  they  present  no  contrast  with  the  foliage  of 
previous  years.  But  it  is  uncommonly  hardy,  never  being  in  the  least 
injured  by  frost.  I  cannot  go  quite  so  far  as  "  G.  W.  B."  aa  to 
say  *' that  no  Conifer  yet  introduced  will  surpass  it;'*  nevertheless, 
without  forgetting  the  individual  claims  of  A.  Engelmanni  (commu- 
tata)  and  A.  orientalis  as  ornamental  trees,  I  can  concientiously  state 
that  Alcockiana  is  by  far  the  best  of  ornamental  Spruces.         G.  S. 


Hybrid  Gladioli. — I  was  very  much  interested  in  Mr.  M.  Leioht- 
Hn's  notes  (see  p.  324)  on  this  subject,  but  when  he  alludes  to  Mr. 
Standish's  hybrid  Alice  Maud,  it  bas  occurred  to  me  that  Alice 
Wilson  (see  "  Florist,"  1873,  p.  73)  is  the  hybrid  meant,  and 
this  in  the  "Florist"  is  stated  to  be  a  cross  between  G. 
Brenchleyensis  (a  brilliant  crimson. scarlet  variety,  raised  by  Mr. 
Hooker,  at  Brenchley,  about  thirty  years  ago),  and  G.  cruentus. 
There  may,  however,  be  a  variety  named  Alice  Maud,  of  which  I 
have  not  heard.  Anyone  interested  in  this  subject  will  find  much 
valuable  information  in  Herbert's  "  Amaryllidacese,"  numeious 
hvbrida  having  been  raised  by  the  author  at  Spofforth  prior  to  1837. 
— F.  W.  B. 

Root  Pruning  i'.  Lifting' — Seven  years  ago  I  was  sent  a 
pyramidal  tree  of  Williams's  Dnchesse  d'Angouleme,  which  was  duly 
planted  in  good  loam.  It  grew  remarkably  strong  but  did  not  bear 
fruit.  About  the  middle  of  August  four  years  ago,  I  moderately 
root.pruned  it  by  cutting  round  the  roots  with  a  sharp  spade.  Next 
spring  the  tree  was  a  mass  of  bloom,  and  the  following  autumn  I 
gathered  25  dozen  fine  Pears  from  it,  the  branches  being  tied  and 
propped  to  prevent  their  breaking  down.  My  opinion  is  that  early 
autumn  is  the  best  time  for  root-pruning,  as  the  tree  is  thereby 
checked  sufficiently  to  enable  it  to  form  flower  bnds,  and  it  has  time 
to  re-establish  itself  sufficiently  to  carry  a  crop  of  fruit  the  following 
year,  whereas  lifting  ensures  a  great  quantity  of  bloom,  which  too 
often  drops  for  want  of  support.  These  remarks  refer  to  trees  on 
the  Pear  stock.  On  the  Quince,  they  are  more  easily  managed,  as  the 
roots  in  that  case  are  more  readily  kept  within  a  limited  space,  and 
they  can  be  assisted  by  mulching  and  watering. — John  Garland, 
Killerton,  Exeter. 


NOTES   OF   THE   WEEK, 

A  Frenchman  has  gathered  this  year  a  fruit  half  Peach  and 

half  Nectarine.  The  word  "  Nectarine,"  in  our  language,  leads  to 
needless  error.  "  Nectarines  "  are  Peaches  with  a  smooth  skin,  and 
should  be  so  .called. 

Newtown  Pippins  have  again  arrived,  and  have  lately  been 

selling  at  £3  a  barrel.  This  price  ought  to  reward  the  growers  on 
the  Hudson  if  anything  like  a  fair  proportion  of  the  price  goes  back 
to  them. 

•  The  beautiful   Paper-white   Narcissus   is  now   plentiful  in 

Covent  Garden.  This  is  one  of  the  neglected  Narcissi  which  deserve 
a  place  in  every  garden  of  hardy  flowers.  It  will  probably  soon 
be  in  flower  in  the  sunny  valleys  in  the  Riviera,  where  it  is  very 
abundant. 

Dr.  Kegel  has  been  appointed   Director  of   the   Imperial 

Garden  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  place  of  M.  de  Traatvetter,  who 
retires  on  account  of  ill  health. 

The   plant    recently   named    Agave    Victorias    Reginaj    in 

England,  and  shown  by  Mr.  Peacock,  is,  according  to  the  "  Eevue 
Hortioole,"  really  one  introduced  some  years  ago,  the  true  name  of 
which  is  Agave  Consideranti. 

■ Mr.  White   Walpole   writes   to  us   to   say  that   Cordyline 

Banksii  grows  freely  in  Dr.  Battersby's  garden  in  Kerry.  It  is  now 
5  feet  in  height,  and  a  noble  specimen. 

We  may  remind  our   readers  that  the  fine  specimen  Palms, 

Ferns,  and  choice  table  plants,  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  C.  im  Thurn,  are 
to  be  sold  by  Mr.  Stevens,  in  the  gardens  at  Champion  Hill,  on  the 
12th  inst. 

Forced   white    Lilac    has   again   made    its    appearance    in 

Covent  Garden,  and  is  one  of  the  choicest  and  most  fragrant  flowers 
of  the  season. 

The  white-flowered  Rue   (Ruta  albiflora),  one  of  the  most 

graceful  of  our  autumnal  plants,  has  been  in  full  bloom  in  the 
Rectory  garden,  at  Drayton.Beauchamp,  for  the  last  three  weeks; 
it  requires  the  protection  of  a  frame  in  the  winter.  Phytolacca 
decandra  and  purpurea  are  also  just  now  in  full  beauty. 

The  Grape  sold  in  our  markets  as  the  Lisbon  Black,  is  the 

best  of  the  imported  Grapes.  The  flavour  is  so  good  that  it  would 
seem  worth  a  trial  in  our  Vineries. 

Those  interested  in  collections  of  late  autumn  and  winter- 
flowering  plants  would  do  well  to  obtain  the  curious  Bernardia 
rosea,  a  shrub  which  reminds  one  of  a  small  but  by  no  means 
unattractive  Passion-flower.  It  is  a  tall,  free-growing  subject, 
best  suited  for  the  embellishment  of  pillars,  &c.,  in  the  greenhouse 
or  conservatory. 

• Mr.  Henry   Knight  writes  to  say  that  Clematis  indivisa 

makes  an  excellent  evergreen  winter.flowering  creeper.  It  produces 
masses  of  pure  white  flowers,  which  are  most  useful  for  nosegays.  It 
begins  flowering  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  next  month  ;  but  young 
plants  of  it,  introduced  into  a  gentle  heat,  may  be  induced  to  bloom 
now.  It  does  best  when  planted  out,  and  allowed  to  ramble  over  the 
rafters  of  a  large  house. 

We    regret    to    learn    that    our    friend   M.   Ed.   Andre   is 

about  to  start  on  a  voyage  of  botanical  discovery  in  South 
America,  and  will  visit  Colombo,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Brazil.  M. 
Andre  is  a  thorough  horticulturist,  and  one  of  the  few  who  really 
know  anything  about  laying  out  a  garden,  and  his  embarking  on  a 
collecting  expedition  (work  that  could  be  done  by  any  young  man 
with  a  little  training  in  an  herbarium)  is  a  real  loss  to  horticulture, 
though,  doubtless,  a  pleasant  change  for  himself. 

.  Dwarf  bushy  Chrysanthemums  are  now  plentiful  in  Covent 

Garden,  the  largest  quantity  and  the  best  plants  being  furnished  by 
Mr.  Tubbetts,  of  Chelsea.  To  grow  these,  the  cuttings  are  put  in  in 
June  in  frames  previously  used  for  bedding  plants  ;  as  soon  as  struck 
they  are  planted  in  the  open  ground  with  a  dibber,  allowing  plenty 
of  space  (18  inches)  to  each  small  plant.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  not 
rich.  After  treatment  depends  on  the  season.  This  year  the  plants 
were  pinched  once  just  before  showing  bloom.  They  are  soon  after 
potted.  The  three  forms  of  Cedo  NuUi— golden,  lilac,  and  white — 
are  the  very  best  kinds  for  this  purpose. 

The  once  much-talked-of  Eugenia  Ugni  is  a  hardy  shi-ub  of 

rare  beauty  at  this  season,  as  we  are  reminded  by  seeing  a  specimen 
of  it,  about  9  feet  high,  in  Mr.  Rial's  garden  at  Old  Conna,  near 
Bray,  in  Wicklow.  It  is  covered  with  pretty  Myrtle-like  flowers  and 
delicate  pinkish  buds.  Escallonia  montevidensis  is  a  lovely  shrub  in 
the  same  garden,  bearing  large  clusters  of  white  flowers.  The  gar. 
dens  at  Old  Conna  contain  many  examples  of  imcommon  shrubs  that 
thrive  well  under  the  influence  of  the  sea  in  this  picturesque  locality. 
Among  them  are  the  Desfontainea,  with  numerous  flowers;  the 
Golden  Chestnut,  and  various  Australian  shrubs. 
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BUTTON-HOLE  BOUQUETS. 

NoT-n-iTHSTANDiNG  the  acknowledged  scarcity  of  flowers  that  exists 
at  present— the  summer  kinds  being  over,  and  the  early  spring 
ones  not  yet  in  —  I  have  seen  as  pretty  batton-hole  bouquets 
exhibited  for  sale  during  the  last  week  as  could  possibly  be  made ; 
and  most  of  these  only  consisted  of  common  flowers.  One  which 
struck  me  as  being  particularly  tasteful,  was  arranged  as  follows  :— 
The  centre  flower  was  a  yellow  Rose  bud,  and  lightly  grouped  round 
it  were  singly -mounted  blooms  of  Russian  Violets,  while  above  the 
Rose,  and  placed  so  as  to  give  depth  to  the  arrangement,  was  a  spike 
of  a  small  flowering  white  Heath  ;  the  whole  backed  up  by  leaves  of 
variegated  sweet-scented  Geranium  (Lady  Plymouth)  and  fronds  of 
Maiden-hair  (Adiantum  cuneatum).  This  was  a  simple,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  a  most  effective  arrangement.  On  account  of  flowers 
being  somewhat  scarce,  I  have  lately  seen  many  tricks,  if  I  may  so 
term  them,  resorted  ,to.  One  lower,  which  for  a  moment  I  could 
hardly  recognise,  turned  out  to  be  three  pips,  in  the  bud  state,  of  a 
pink  Pelargonium  (Christine) ,  wired  together,  and  mounted  in  groups 
of  three.  Three  or  four  of  these  little  bunches,  associated  with  a 
Gardenia,  in  a  button-hole  bouquet,  have  a  neat  and  pretty  appear- 
anch.  The  pips,  or  young  buds,  of  both  scarlet  and  white  varieties  of 
Pelargonium  also  look  well  in  bouquets  at  this  season,  the  scarlet 
kinds  looking  as  well  as  the  buds  of  a  Bonvardia  of  the  same  colour. 
Those,  of  course,  who  have  always  a  large  supply  of  flowers  at  hand 
need  not  have  recourse  to  these  expedients.  It  is  amusing  to  see 
those,  who  in  summer  tie  together  two  and  three  trusses  of  Pelar- 
gonium to  make  a  bunch,  carefully  picking  off  every  pip  at  this 
season,  and  mounting  them  singly.  Another  pretty  button-hole 
bouquet,  which  I  saw  a  few  days  ago  in  a  florist's  window,  consisted 
of  the  following  flowers,  viz.,  a  white  or  blush  Rose  bud,  pips  of 
scarlet  Geraniums,  white  Heath  and  Maden-hair  Fern. 

A.  Hassard. 

Lord  Bute's  Vineyard.— "R.  S.  F."  (see  p.  370)  cannot  have 
read  my  contribution  to  your  columns  on  this  subject  with  that  care 
which  should  precede  criticism.  I  merely  stated  in  the  paragraph 
in  question  what  progress  the  Vines  had  made  in  growth  since  they 
were  planted.  When  describing  the  Vines  growing  on  the  castle 
wall  I  certainly  did  not  institute  any  comparison  between  them  and 
those  planted  in  the  Vineyard ;  nor  did  I  ask  "  R.  S.  F."  or  anyone 
else  "  to  believe  that  the  two  cases  were  parallel."  I  only  stated 
facts.  Some  seem  to  think  that  the  climate  of  Glamorganshire  is 
like  that  of  the  Hebrides ;  to  show  that  such  is  not  the  case  I  may 
mention  that  there  is  a  place  some  3  miles  from  this  where  bedding 
Pelargoniums  and  Verbenas  stand  out  most  winters  uninjured,  and 
where  hardy  Fuchsias  form  large  bushes  similar  to  those  so  often 
seen  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  The  failure  or 
success  of  this  undertaking  can  at  present  scarcely  be  determined, 
and  discussion  is  useless.- A.  Pettigrew,  The  Gardens,  Cardiff  Castle. 

Epiphyllums  on  Pereskias  as  Wall  Plants.— I  find  these 
make  very  handsome  wall  plants,  and,  if  the  stocks  are  planted  out 
with  other  creepers,  they  grow  strongly,  and  may  be  grafted  the 
whole  height  of  a  house  in  a  year.  They  thus  make  a  grand 
display  at  this  season.  When  grown  in  pots  these  plants  are  fre- 
quently ruined  by  drought,  to  which  specimens  that  are  planted  out 
are  never  subject.  "Drying  off,"  where  a  plant  will  stand  it  at 
all,  IS  frequently  carried  to  excess,  and  I  am  no  advocate  of  com- 
pelling plants  to  rest  by  this  method.  I  see  our  deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs  cease  growing  when  the  soil  is  saturated  with  moisture, 
and  because  some  plants  exist  under  adverse  treatment  it  is  no  reason 
that  they  should  be  benefited  by  it. — Ja.mes  Groom. 

Small  Connecting  Pipes.— I  have  a  Vinery  and  a  pit  at  equal 
distances  from  the  boiler,  both  heated  by  -l-inch  pipes.  The  Vinery 
is  connected  with  the  boiler  by  a  2. inch  and  the  pit  by  a  1-inch  pipe, 
the  return  pipes  being  of  the  same  size.  Now,  is  a  l-inch  pipe  suffi-' 
ciently  largo  to  supply  a  4.inch  pipe,  for,  if  I  turn  the  stopcock  three 
parts  off  the  Vinery,  it  has  still  the  advantage  of  the  pit,  though  the 
pit  pipes  have  the  highest  elevation  ?  Will  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents favour  me  with  their  experience  in  this  matter  ?— G.  H 
M'nad  Hniisr,  Ilraiutree. 

New  Double  Pelargoniums.— The  new  varieties  raised  by 
M.  J.  Sisley  are  stated  by  Mr.  Grieve,  of  Culford,  to  be  very  great 
acquisitions,  being  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  of  quite  a  distinct  race 
from  the  double  sorts  hitherto  known.  They  are  of  dwarf  and 
compact  habit,  with  foliage  of  medium  size,  and  distinctly  zoned;  the 
flowers  are  large,  semi.double,  the  centres  being  loosely  filled  up  with 
smaller  petals,  and  they  form  largo  globular  trusses,  thrown  well 
above  the  foliage.  Louis  Agassiz  has  light  shaded  pink-coloured 
flowers,  which  are  very  beautiful.  Louis  Buchnor  has  light  bright 
pink  flowers,  with  salmon-coloured  centre.  Henry  Lecocq  has  flowers 
of  a  salmon. shaded  pink;  the  plant  is  dwarf,  with  heavily  zoned  foliage. 


Sylphide  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  the  flowers  being  of  a 
rich  mauve  or  rosy-pink  colour.  Of  older  sorts,  Georges  Sand,  by 
the  same  raiser,  is  a  great  advance  upon  Aline  Sisley ;  the  flowers  are 
large,  the  colour  very  light  rosy-pint,  or  nearly  white.  When  grown 
under  glass  the  plant  is  of  dwarf  habit,  with  somewhat  small  and 
peculiarly  formed  leaves,  slightly  zoned.  Pran9ois  Pertusati  has  the 
centre  of  the  flower  salmon,  with  light  coloured  margins.  Talabot  is 
a  rich  deep,  velvety  amaranth  colour,  an  improvement  upon  Gloire  de 
Lyon. — "  Florist." 

Rose  Hedges. — A  Rose  hedge  planted  in  the  kitchen  gardens 
here  some  years  ago  is  now  about  G  feet  in  height,  and  has  been  quite 
a  sheet  of  bloom  from  June  up  to  the  present  time.  The  varieties  of 
Roses  planted  in  it  are  the  Noisettes,  Aimee  Vibert  and  Fellemberg 
— the  one  a  pure  white  and  the  other  a  rosy-crimson.  Both  produce 
their  flowers  in  large  clusters,  and  are  the  freest  blooming  of  all  the 
Noisette  section.  Aimce  Vibert  is  a  valuable  sort  for  mixing  with 
other  flowers  in  bouquets  when  white  flowers  are  required.  The 
Rose  leaves  from  both  kinds  can  be  used  for  distilling  Rose  water 
when  mixed  with  other  varieties. — William  Tillery,  Welheclc. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  so  telling  in  a  garden  or  pleasure. 

ground,  says  Mr.  Fleming,  of  Cliveden,  in  the  "  Florist,"  as  a  good 
hedge  of  Roses,  and  there  is  no  Rose  so  well  adapted  for  this  purpose 
as  the  old  Fellemberg.  It  begins  to  bloom  with  the  opening  of  the 
spring,  and  continues  up  to  the  close  of  the  autumn ;  and  where  it 
has  plenty  of  room,  it  is  for  months  a  most  splendid  mass  of  crimson. 
It  does  for  screens  8  or  10  feet  high,  and  anyone  possessing  a 
croquet  or  tennis  lawn,  and  wishing,  in  a  rosy  way,  to  screen  him. 
self  from  his  neighbours'  view,  should  buy  Fellemberg  for  the 
purpose.  It  will  also  afford  loads  of  buds  for  table  decoration,  and 
for  cutting,  when  others  are  all  gone.  There  is,  moreover,  no  better 
Rose  for  making  Rose-water ;  if  gathered  with  the  hip,  it  is  here 
considered  equal  to  the  Old  Perpetual.  A  hedge  of  from  5  to  6  feet 
high  wants  very  little  support,  and  quite  as  little  training  or  pruning, 
clipping  at  the  sides  and  top  to  the  required  height  being  all  that  it 
gets  here.  For  bedding,  unless  high,  it  does  not  answer,  since  it 
does  not  succeed  with  pegging.  Anyone  can  fancy  the  beauty  of 
such  a  mass  rising  up  from  the  Grass  6  feet,  and  covered  with  great 
loose  clusters  of  crimson,  ever  expanding.  It  propagates  as  easily 
as  the  Currant  or  Gooseberry. 

Evergreen  Wall  Plants.— I  do  not  think  that  "M.  G.  T." 
(see  p.  368)  will  have  much  difficulty  in  selecting  his  quick  growing 
evergreen  oreeijers,  as  they  are  very  limited  in  number.  The  best, 
undoubtedly,  are  the  Banksian  Roses,  and  of  these  I  should  prefer 
Janne  Serin  and  Fortunei,  the  former  being  superior  in  foliage  to 
the  old  yellow,  and  the  latter  having  flowers  three  times  the  size  of 
the  ordinary  white  sort.  Ceanothus  americanus,  azureus,  and 
dentatus  are  all  good,  but  the  first  ia  the  best  on  account  of  its 
distinct-looking  foliage  and  white  flowers.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
plants  "  M.  G.  T."  requires,  but  Berberidopsis  corallina,  Physi- 
anthus  albidus,  Piptanthus  nepalensis  would  do  well  on  a  south 
aspect,  and  are  more  uncommon  than  the  others. — Berks. 

The    following  are  fast  evergreen  climbers,  each  of  which 

bears  sweet-scented  flowers  except  the  last,  viz.,  Lonicera  aurea  reti- 
culata, L.  brachypoda,  and  L.  flexuosa,  Stauntonia  latifolia,  Akebia 
quinata,  and  Passiflora  ccernlea — the  fruit  of  the  latter  is  very  beau- 
tiful throughout  the  autumn,  being  the  colour  of  Apricots. — John 
Garland,  KiUcrfon,  E.refer. 

Belle  Lyonnaise  Tea-scented  Rose. — This  nearly  equals 
Maroclial  Kiel  in  usefulness.  It  has  the  habit  of  Gloire  de  Dijon,  but 
is  very  superior  to  it  in  colour,  being  a  deep  canary -yellow.  It  is,  in 
short,  a  first. class  Rose  for  indoor  culture.  Budded  on  a  Blairii 
No.  2  at  a  gable  end  of  a  large  span. roofed  Peach-house  last  autumn, 
itimade  immense  growths  some  dozen  or  more  feet  in  length,  and 
this  autumn  it  has  flowered  profuselj',  and  is  still  yielding  many  very 
beautiful  buds  of  yellow  bloom.  In  fact,  the  characteristic  of  this 
Rose  is,  it  seems,  to  bloom  late,  while  Marc'chal  Niel  prefers  showing 
its  beauty  in  spring.  As  an  autumn-blooming  creeper  it  may  bo 
strongly  recommended. — Chevalier. 


Colour  of  the  Madresfield  Court  Grape.— It  the  roots  oE  "j.  S's." 
Madreeliold  Court  Griipo  (p.  if7u)  ran  into  an  outside  bordor,  ho  will  find  that  tbo 
fruit  will  colour  better  if  ho  places  a  woodou  shutter  over  a  border  just  as  tho 
fruit  commences  its  second  swelling,  unless  the  roots  have  got  into  a  damp  sub- 
soil.— James  Smith.  Wafenfafe. 

Span-roofed  Vineries. — My  span-roofed  Muscat  and  Alicante-houses  aro 
built  cast  and  west,  and  I  find  that  they  dilTer  in  no  respect  from  those  standing 
north  and  south ;  I  keep  tho  foliage,  however,  somewhat  thinner  on  tho 
northern  side.  I  think,  therefore,  "  Vitis  "  (p.  370)  may  with  safety  build  his 
houses  in  a  similar  i)OHitiou. — James  Smith,  Waterdale, 

Calceolaria  Pavonia.— This  is  a  very  stronp-growing  species,  growing  from 
2  to  y  feet  in  height,  the  large  rugose,  arrow-head-shaped  leaves  being  dilated, 
connate,  and  stem-clasping  at  tho  base.  The  flowers  aro  clear  yellow  on  tho 
outside,  having  a  brown  blotch  inside,  and  fire  curiously  curved  like  a  slipper 
over  tho  top.  The  style  is  protruded  in  a  very  curious  manner.  It  grows  well 
on  a  sunny  wall,  and  is  both  distinct  and  attractive  — B. 
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WALL  GARDENING. 
"Wherever  old  retaining  walls  exist  in  gardens,  they  may,  iu 
nearly  all  cases,  be  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  any 
vegetation  as  will  grow  in  such  dry  positions.  Old  garden 
walls  are  not  unfrequently  covered  accidentally  with  Wallflowei-s, 
Snapdragons,  Sedums,  and  Ferns,  of  which  one,  the  common 
Wall  Eue  (Aspleniura  Ruta  muraria),  seems  to  do  better  in  the 
crevices  of  old  walls  than  anywhere  else.  The  accompanying 
sketch,  made  a  month  or  so  ago,  represents  a  bit  of  the  old  moat 
wall,  at  Kew,  covered  with  Lythrum  Salicaria,  Achillea  milli- 
folia,  the  common  Toad  Flax  (Linaria  Cymbalaria),  and  many 
other  plants,  such  as  the  yellow  Lady's  Bedstraw,  wild  Thyme, 
and  various  Grasses.  Our  wall  gardening  is  generally  con- 
fined to  climbers,  and,  in  many  cases,  these  are  not  half  so  beau- 
tiful on  walls  as  when  allowed  to  drape  trees  and  bushes ;  but, 
wherever  old  stone  or  decayed  brick  walls  are  found,  real  wall 
gardening  may  be  carried  out 
with  but  little  trouble.  Nearly 
all  the  Linarias  grow  on  walls, 

as  well,  and,  iu  many  cases,  even  _^  _-^_ 

better,  than  elsewhere ;  so  also 
will  the  low.growing  Sedums 
and  many  Saxifrages.  I  have 
even  seen  Pansies  not  only 
growing  well,  but  blooming 
freely  on  an  old  wall  at 
Kew.  The  best  way  to 
establish  plants  on  walls  is  by 
seed.  The  Cheddar  Pink,  for  ex- 
ample, grows  on  walls  at  Oxford 
much  better  than  I  have  ever 
known  it  to  do  on  rock-work  or 
on  the  level  ground,  in  which 
last  position  indeed  it  soon  dies. 
A  few  seeds  of  this  plant,  sown 
in  a  mossy  or  earthy  chink,  or 
even  covered  with  a  dust  of  fine 
soil,  would  soon  take  root  and 
grow  into  neat  little  specimens, 
living,  moreover,  for  years  iu 
that  dwarf  and  perfectly  health- 
ful state  so  agreeable  to  the 
eye.  So  it  is  with  most  of  the 
plants  enumerated  ;  the  seed- 
ling roots  vigorously  into  the 
chinks,  and  gets  a  hold  which 
it  rarely  relaxes.  But  of  some 
plants  seeds  are  not  to  be  had, 
and  therefore  it  will  be  often 
necessary  to  use  plants.  In  all 
cases  young  plants  should  be 
selected,  and,  as  they  will  have 
been  used  to  growing  in  fertile 
ground,  or  good  soil  in  pots, 
and  have  all  their  little  feeding 

roots  compactly  gathered  up  near  the  surface,  they  must 
be  placed  in  a  chink  with  a  little  moist  soil,  which  will 
enable  them  to  exist  until  they  have  struck  root  into  the 
interstices  of  the  wall.  In  this  way  I  have  seen  several 
interesting  species  of  Ferns  established,  and  also  the  silvery 
Saxifrages,  and  can  assure  the  reader  that  the  appearance 
of  the  starry  rosettes  of  these  little  rock  plants  (the  kinds 
with  incrusted  leaves,  like  S.  longifolia  and  S.  lingulata) 
growing  flat  against  the  wall  will  prove  strikingly  beauti- 
ful. While  many  have  old  ruins  and  walls  on  which 
to  grow  Alpine  plants,  others  may  have  no  means  of  enjoy- 
ing them  in  this  way.  By  building  a  rough  stone  wall, 
and  packing  the  openings  as  firmly  as  possible  with  loam 
and  sandy  peat,  and  putting,  perhaps,  a  little  mortar  on 
the  outside  of  the  largest  interstices,  a  host  of  brilliant 
gems  may  be  grown  with  almost  as  little  attention  as 
we  bestow  on  the  common  Ivy.  Thoroughly  consolidated 
the  materials  of  the  wall  would  afford  precisely  the  kind  of 
nutriment  required  by  the  plants.    To  many  specie 3  the  wall 


Fosse  Wall,  with  native  plants, 


would  prove  a  more  congenial  home  than  any  but  the  best 
constructed  rock-garden.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  rains 
would  keep  the  walls  in  a  sufficiently  moist  condition,  the  top 
being  alwa3's  left  somewhat  concave  ;  in  dry  districts  a  per- 
forated copper  pipe  laid  along  the  top  would  diffuse  the  requisite 
moisture.  In  very  moist  places,  natives  of  wet  rocks,  and 
trailing  plants  like  the  Linna;a,  might  be  interspersed  here 
and  there  among  the  other  alpines;  in  dry  ones  it  would  be 
desirable  to  plant  chiefly  the  Saxifrages,  Sedums,  small  Cam- 
panulas, Linarias,  and  subjects  that,  even  in  hotter  countries 
than  ours,  find  a  home  on  the  sunniest  and  barest  crags. 
The  chief  care  iu  the  management  of  a  wall  of  alpine  flowers 
would  be  in  preventing  weeds  or  coarse  plants  from  taking 
root  and  overrunning  the  choice  kinds.  When  these  intruders 
are  once  observed,  they  can  bo  easily  prevented  from  making  any 
further  pi'ogress  by  continually  cutting  off  their  shoots  as 
they  appear;  it  would  never  be  necessary  to  disturb  the  wall 
even  in  the  case  of  a  thriving  Convolvulus.  A  wall  of 
alpine  plants  may  be  placed  iu  any  convenient  position  in 
or  near  the  garden ;  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  portion  of 
the  walls  usually  devoted  to 
climbers  should  not  be  pre- 
-  pared  as  I  describe.  Q. 


LEPTOSIPHON  ROSEUS. 
IIavino  read  with  pleasure  Mr 
Thompson's  interesting  article  on 
this  plant  (p.  313),  I  can  fully 
endorse  all  that  the  writer  has  said 
in  its  favour.  I  have  seen  it  grow, 
ing  by  the  thousand,  and  need 
hardly  say  that  it  produced  a  mag- 
nificent effect,  forming,  as  it  did, 
quite  a  carpet — the  plants  not 
growing  more  than  3  or  4  inches 
high  —  of  lovely  rose,  inclining 
slightly  to  carmine,  but  more 
generally  representing  in  colour  the 
Rose  Franijois  Jliehelon.  It  wag 
figured  in  the  "  Florist "  in  1870, 
by,  I  think,  Macfarlane  ;  but,  as  it 
is  one  of  those  beautiful  soft,  yet 
bright,  colours  that  baffle  the 
artist  to  portray,  it  looks  a  little 
dull.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  give 
any  instructions  as  regards  cnlti. 
vation,  as  Mr.  Thompson  has 
already  imparted  the  necessary 
information  ;  but  I  would  urge 
upon  intending  cultivators  to  sow 
thinly,  and  not  too  deeply.  I 
mention  this  because  I  am  positive 
that  hundreds  of  packets  of  seeds 
are  annually  buried  in  the  ground, 
there  to  rot,  to  the  sorrow  of  the 
sower,  and  to  the  surprise  of  tho 
seedsman,  who,  in  all  probability, 
has  raised  a  fine  crop  from  the  same 
bag  of  seed.  I  am  sure  that  if  anyone  will  vouchsafe  to  it  the  small 
amount  of  attention  required  by  this  lovely  plant,  he  will  be  well  repaid 
for  his  trouble ;  more  than  this,  I  will  venture  to  predict,  if  he  be  a 
true  plant  lover,  he  will  make  up  his  mind  to  give  many  annuals 
and  perennials  a  trial,  which  before  he  thought  unworthy  of  notice. 
With  this  end  in  view,  I  will  add  a  few  more,  which  will  amply  repay 
tho  trouble  bestowed  upon  them.  They  are  all  easily  raised  from 
seed,  and  are  all  of  Mr.  Thompson's  own  introduction.  Abronia 
arenaria,  Aquilegia  ccerulea,  Aubrietia  gncca,  Collinsia  verna  (this 
must  be  sown  in  autumn,  as  it  will  not  vegetate  in  spring),  Delphi, 
nium  nudicnule,  Eriogonum  umbellatum,  Godetia  Whitueyi,  Lathyrus 
Sibthorpii,  Modiola  geranioides,  Palafoxia  Hookeriana,  Pentstemon 
barbatus  Torreyi,  P.  Fendleri,  P.  glaber,  P.  speciosus,  Rhodantha 
maculata,  R.  alba,  and  R.  atroaanguinea.  William  Goduold. 

Coldiester. 


Phygelius  capensia  as  a  "Wall  Plant.— This  is  one  of  the 
best  of  all  late  flowering  sub-shrubby  plants  for  a  warm  sunny  wall. 
It  grows  from  7  to  8  feet  in  height.  Its  stems  are  clothed  with  dark 
green  ovate  leaves,  each  lateral  shoot  being  terminated  by  a  large 
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])an!cle  of  drooping  Gesnera-like  criaiaon-scavlet  flowers,  about 
IV  inch  in  length.  Grown  to  a  small  sizo  in  pots,  it  would  form  one 
oF  the  most  useful  and  effective  of  all  autumn  and  winter  decorative 
plants,  and  would  rival  even  Euphorbia  fulgens  in  colour. — B. 


BELLADONNA  LILIES. 

Eight  or  ten  years  ago  I  purchased  a  number  of  bulbs  of  this 
really  hindsome  Lily  from  Mr.  Charles  Saunders,  of  St.  Saviour's, 
Jersey,  a  portion  of  which  were  potted  in  the  same  way  as  Lilium 
japonicum  would  be ;  the  rest  were  planted  iu  one  row  G  inches 
deep,  in  rich  soil,  and  G  inches  apart,  close  to  a  south  wall  of  a 
hothouse.  Those  in  pots  I  could  not  induce  to  bloom,  probably  from 
neglecting  to  water  them  when  they  were  growing,  but  the  bulbs 
that  were  planted  near  the  wall  made  some  pi'ogress  the  following 
j'ear,  and  produced  a  few  blooms.  As  they  gathered  strength,  the 
bulbs,  and,  consequently,  the  blooms,  increased  in  size,  and  are  now 
a  fine  sight.  In  a  few  weeks  they  will  begin  to  make  new  growth, 
and  this  must  be  protected  from  frost  by  a  thin  board  reared  against 
the  wall.  In  spring  the  foliage  will  grow  rapidly  and  attain  a  height 
of  15  or  18  inches,  finally  ripening  and  dying  by  the  end  of  the 
summer.  During  Hay  and  June  occasionally  soak  them  with  liquid 
manure.  Wo  all  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  except  strong, 
healthy,  and  well-matured  foliage  is  produced,  it  is  in  vain  t3  look 
for  satisfactory  flowers  or  fruit.  The  present  is  the  best  time  to 
plant  these  Lilies,  and  they  may  be  purchased  from  all  seedsmen  who 
sell  collections  of  bulbs,  I  am  informed  tho  supply  is  somewhat 
limited  ;  therefore,  I  should  advise  all  who  care  to  attempt  their 
cultivation  to  make  their  purchases  at  once.  The  bulbs  must  remain 
where  planted  for  many  years,  if  a  Qno  display  of  bloom  is  desired. 
Sale,  ChcslUre.  EiCH.^UD  S.  Yates. 


TREE  AND  OTHER  PEONIES. 
Peonies,  with  their  crimson,  pink,  white,  and  other  coloured  flowers 
produced  during  a  gi'eat  part  of  the  months  of  May  and  June,  were 
long  great  favourites  in  gardens,  although  they  are  now  somewhat 
neglected — probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  so  large 
that,  in  small  gardens,  they  would  occupy  too  much  room.  There 
are,  however,  generally  to  be  found,  even  in  gardens  of  limited  size, 
spnts  so  much  shadedthat  scarcely  any  flower  will  thrive  in  them.  In 
such  places  Peonies  would  grow  luxuriantly;  the  colour  of  their 
blooms  would,  in  many  cases,  be  even  more  intense,  and  they  would 
last  much  longer  than  flowers  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  They  may, 
therefore,  be  made  useful  as  well  as  ornamental,  even  in  small  pleasure 
grounds,  although  the  proper  place  for  them  is  undoubtedly  the  fronts 
of  large  shrubberies,  plantations,  or  by  the  sides  of  carriage  drives. 
Where  distant  effect  is  required,  no  plants  so  admirably  answer  the 
end,  as  their  size  and  brilliancy  render  them  strikingly  visible 
even  at  long  distances  off.  Planted  in  straight  lines  on  either  side 
of  a  Grass  walk,  the  effect  which  they  produce  is  admirable,  espe- 
cially in  the  morning  and  at  or  near  sunset,  and  when  planted  in 
masses,  as,  for  instance,  in  beds  in  pleasure  grounds,  they  areinvalu. 
able  for  lighting  up  sombre  nooks.  Peonies  grow  best  in  light, 
sandy  loam,  and  need  but  little  attention,  digging  round  and 
luanuring  in  tlie  winter,  and  some  care  in  tying  them  np  neatly  in 
spring,  being  all  they  require.  They  may  be  readily  increased,  but 
it  is  most  injurious  to  divide  the  roots  too  often,  as,  in  that  case,  tho 
constitution  of  the  plants  is  weakened,  and  they  generally  take  some 
time  to  recover  their  usual  vigour ;  nor  should  they  be  dug  up  and 
removed  too  frequently,  as  this  checks  their  growth  for  a  season  at 
least.  Among  tljc  older  forms,  the  best  are  P.  officinalia  rubra,  rich 
deep  purplish. crimson  j  oflicinalis  rubeacens,  double  bright  ruby,  and 
very  line;  and  edulis  or  albiflora,  another  original  species,  of  which 
there  are  several  fine  varieties.  Of  newer  varieties,  the  following 
are  wortliy  of  attention: — alba  superba,  Auguste  Van  Veert,  centi. 
folia  rosea,  Charles  Binder,  Duo  Deca/.ea,  Eugene  Verdier,  Gloire  de 
iJonai,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  lilaciua,  Madame  Margottin,  Madonna,  Mrs. 
Hartnell,  Prince  Charles,  pulcherrima,  purpurea,  tho  (Jueen,  and 
tricolor  plena.  Some  of  these  arc  of  great  sizo  and  beauty.  Turning 
to  tree  Peonies,  or  Montana,  we  come  to  a  most  important  group  of 
plants  from  an  ornamental  point  of  view.  They  form,  as  is  well  known, 
robast,  early  spring-flowering  shnibs,  varying  from  2  to  4  and  5  feet 
in  height,  and  bearing  blossoms  of  extraordinary  size,  brilliancy,  and 
beauty.  They  succeed  well  in  all  ordinary  garden  soils,  exclusive  of 
peat,  unless  found  upon  a  deep  dry  sub. stratum.  Blooming  as  thoy 
do  early  in  the  year,  they  occasionally  require  some  slight  protection 
to  preserve  the  blossom  buds  from  late  frosts.  I  have  eeen  them 
■used  with  good  effect  on  Grass  plots.  They  have  a  fine  appearance 
in  a  mixed  border  of  shrubs.  Their  blossoms  are  of  various  shades  of 
colour,  from  papcr-whiteuesB  to  the  most  brilliant  criiTison  and  purple 


shades,  and  the  plants  are  of  such  free-blooming  habit  that  they 
become  literally  covered  with  their  immense  blooms  during  the 
summer  months.  They  may  be  transplanted  cither  in  autumn  or  in 
spring  before  they  make  their  growth.  They  are  propagated  by  root- 
division,  by  gr.afting  on  the  roots  of  the  herbaceous  varieties,  by 
taking  cuttings  from  the  young  shoots  in  spring  and  striking  them 
under  glass  in  a  little  heat,  and  by  layering  young  shoots  after  ringing 
round  each  bud,  so  that  each  bud  forms  a  plant.  Of  Moutans  some 
of  the  best  varieties  are  alba  grandiflora,  atro-pnrpurea,  carnea  plena, 
lactea,  lilaciua  ocellata,  papaveracea,  and  the  white  and  red  doublo 
forms ;  purpurea,  Robert  Fortune,  IloUissoni,  Roaa  Mnndi,  Triomphe 
do  Gand,  Triomphe  de  Maliues,  voraioolor  plena,  violaoea  purpurea, 
and  Zenobia.  B.  D. 


THE     GARLAND     FLOWER. 

(lliJDYCinUlI  GAKDNEIUAXUM.) 
Not  only  is  this  plant  one  of  the  best  for  conservatory  decoration, 
when  planted  out  as  recently  advised  by  Mr.  Groom,  of  Ilenham 
(p.  335),  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  effective  iu  aub-tropical  garden- 
ing, or  for  planting  in  spare  open  spaces,  among  low-giowiag  shrubs, 
and  at  the  back  of  herbaceous  or  shrubbery  borders.  In  such  positions 
it  breaks  and  relieves  the  monotonous  uniformity  that  often  prevails 
when  the  plants  employed  resemble  each  other  too  closely  in  habit 
or  growth.  The  Iledychinni  has  a  boldness  and  distinctness  of 
character  that  render  it  peculiarly  fitted  for  situations  of  this  kind, 
and  is  not  only  attractive  itself,  but  helps  to  show  off  to  great 
advantage  other  plants  with  which  it  may  be  associated.  Many  of 
the  plants  now  in  use  in  sub-tropical  gardens  are  exceedingly  tender, 
and  the  comparative  hardiness  of  the  Iledychium  renders  it  doubly 
valuable  for  purposes  of  out-door  decoration,  as  it  continues  in  great 
beauty  long  after  most  other  subjects  are  cut  down  and  destroyed. 
Like  the  generality  of  large-leaved  plants  of  rapid  growth,  the 
Iledychium  is  a  gross  feeder,  and,  therefore,  the  beds  intended  for 
its  reception  should  be  heavily  manured.  If  it  is  intended  to  use 
single  plants  in  different  positions  among  shrubs  or  in  borders,  the 
best  way  is  to  dig  holes  2  or  3  feet  deep,  and  as  much  in  width, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  the  manure  should  be  well  incorporated 
with  the  soil.  This  will  afford  plenty  of  depth  for  the  roots  to 
ramble  iu  during  dry  weather,  and  will  save  labour  in  watering.  If  in 
positions  where  a  good  mulching  can  be  given  without  its  appear, 
ance  being  objectionable,  or  where  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  but 
little  seen,  as  is  the  case  among  shrubs,  a  good  dressing  of  half-rotten 
manure  should  be  laid  round  the  plants,  after  which  they  may  with 
safety  be  left  to  themselves  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  I  h.ave 
known  several  instances  of  the  Iledychium  living  out  of  doors  in  the 
open  ground  during  very  severe  winters,  with  only  very  slight  pro- 
tection in  the  form  of  a  few  half-rotten  leaves  shaken  over  the 
crown.  To  be  on  the  aafe  side,  however,  it  is  best  to  take  np 
a  portion  of  the  plants  and  winter  them  in  some  cool,  dry  place 
until  spring,  when  they  may  be  divided  and  started  for  re-planting 
where  they  are  required.  J.  SnEPi'ARD. 


Evergreen  Wall  Plants.— "M.  G.  T.,"  Shropshire,  might 
plant  the  following  for  covering  hia  red  brick  house  in  addition  to 
those  plants  he  names: — Garrya  elliptica,  Desfontainea  spinosa, 
Clethra  arborea  (Lily  of  the  Valley  tree),  one  or  two  Lanrustinuses, 
and  Photinia  dcntata.  Tho  Laurustinus,  especially,  makes  a  hand- 
some wall  plant,  flowering  freely  nearly  all  the  winter,  and  when 
planted  in  good  soil  grows  rapidly;  in  the  meantime,  to  cover 
the  top  until  tho  evergreens  get  np,  he  might  plant  one  or  two 
Marechal  Niel  Roses,  budded  or  grafted  on  the  Briar,  and  two  or 
three  plants  of  hybrid  Clematis  of  the  Jaekmani  and  lanuginosa 
sections.  He  can,  if  he  likes,  when  the  evergreens  grow  up,  remove 
the  Roses  and  Clematis,  but  the  chances  are  that  when  ho  sees  the 
effect  he  will  not  do  so. — E.  IIoBnAY,  Ila„isrij  Ahhi-;/. 

"  M.    G.    T."    should   plant    against    his    house    Esoallonia 

macrantha,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  evergreen  wall  plants. 
It  is  of  quick  growth,  young  plants  often  making  shoots  3  or  4  feet 
in  length  in  one  season.  Some  of  the  Ceanothuses  aro  also  vei-y 
useful,  as  C.  dentatus,  C.  divaricatus,  and  C.  rigidus.  They  should 
have  a  little  protection  during  very  hard  frost.  Euonymus  r.adicans 
variegatus  is  likewise  a  beautiful  wall  plant  of  moderate  growth,  and 
one  which  is  well  adapted  for  a  low  wall  or  where  space  is  limited, 
though  if  planted  in  rich  moist  soil  it  will  speedily  cover  a  large 
surface. — E.  B. 

A  Crimson  Water  Lily. — There  is  a  very  beautiful  hardy 
water  plant,  which,  so  far  aa  we  know,  says  the  "  Gardonera' 
Chronicle,"  is  not  in  cultivation  in  this  country,  although  it  is 
superior  to  any  of  our  hardy  aquatics  !     It  ia  a  rich  crimson-purplo 
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variety  of  Nympha?a  alba,  and  grows  wild  in  some  parts  of  Sweden. 
The  specimen  we  have  seen  is  a  dried  one,  in  Fx-iea'  "  Herbarium 
Normale,"  which  had  retained  its  colour  almost  undimmed.  As 
spread  out  in  the  dried  state,  the  flowers  are  upwards  of  6  inches  in 
diameter.  Dr.  Trimen  informs  us  that  he  saw  it  growing  in  the 
botanic  garden  at  Lund  a  few  years  ago. 

Yuccas  and  Sedum  Fabarium. — Having  on  my  lawn  abed  of 
Yuccas  which  could  not  bo  planted  very  near  together,  I  was  anxious 
to  fill  up  between  with  a  suitable  plant  ;  but  could  not  for  some  time 
decide  what  this  should  be.  Ordinary  bedding  plants  would  bo  out 
of  the  question,  and  although  the  variegated  Ivies  have  been  recom- 
mended for  this  purpose,  I  objected  to  them  as  taking  too  much  out 
of  the  soil.  I,  therefore,  at  the  end  of  April  took  off  some  shoots 
from  my  old  plants  of  Sedum  Fabarium,  which  were  then  about  4 
inches  in  length,  and  studded  them  all  over  the  bed  about  G  inches 
apart.  The  combination  has  been  much  admired  all  the  season,  but 
now  the  Sedum  is  in  bloom  it  is  a  most  distinct  and  handsome  bed.-^ 
Berks. 

"Winter  Propagation  of  Flowering  Plants.— Many  plants 
are  better  propag.ited  in  winter  than  at  any  other  time.  For  years  past 
I  have  planted  all  my  Pansy  cuttings  in  November.  Hardy  Fuchsias, 
Carnations,  and  Picotees  will  all,  or  nearly  all,  root,  if  treated  thus.  I 
have  also  seen  a  house  full  of  Tea  Roses,  all  of  which  were  raised  in 
the  same  way,  scarcely  one  having  failed.  Calceolarias,  of  course, 
should  be  always  so  treated,  the  advantage  of  this  system  being 
that  you  have  merely  to  prick  them  out  thickly  in  a  frame,  and  leave 
them  alone  until  spring,  no  attention  whatever  being  required  in  an 
ordinary  way.  Hand-glasses  also  serve  the  purpose  very  well. 
Nothing,  of  course,  that  is  really  tender  will  endure  this  treatment, 
but  it  is  astonishing  what  an  immense  number  of  plants  may  be  suc- 
cessfully raised  thus.  The  frame  should  be  kept  close  until  spring, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  for  sheltering  with  nets. — A.  Dawson. 

Scentless  Roses. — My  two  lists  (see  p.  292)  of  scented  and 
scentless  Roses  were  made  in  July  last,  when  my  Roses  were  in  full 
bloom  ;  and  I  was  very  particular  in  selecting  the  scented  from  the 
scentless.  My  list  of  scented  varieties  is  doubtless  incomplete,  inas- 
much as  I  could  only  name  such  kinds  as  actually  came  under  my  own 
observation.  Anna  AlexiefE,  I  beg  to  assure  "  Salmoniceps,"  (p.  328) 
was  much  scented  in  July,  when,  as  I  have  said,  my  notes  were  made  ; 
but  it  has  lost  its  scent  since  the  beginning  of  October,  the  low 
temperature  having  destroyed  the  perfume  of  many  varieties 
which  in  June  and  July  were  highly  scented.  My  list  of  scentless 
Roses  was  made  during  the  hot  month  of  July ;  and  it  is  strictly 
true  that  none  of  the  varieties  there  mentioned  possessed  fragrance 
in  the  slightest  degree. — Henky  Tatlor,  Fencote,  near  Bedalc. 

The  Cliiswick  Trial  Pelargoniums.— The  under-mentioned 
bedding  Pelargoniums  have  this  season  been  awarded  first-class 
certificates  as  bedding  plants  at  the  Chiswick  trials : — Tyersall 
Rival,  scarlet ;  Rosa  Little,  scarlet ;  Harry  King,  scarlet ;  Caxton, 
violet-crimson;  Mark  Twain,  scarlet;  Colonel  Wright,  light  scarlet; 
Mrs.  J.  George,  pale  scarlet ;  Mrs.  Augusta  Miles,  deep  pink ;  Lady 
Emily,  bright  deep  pink;  Mrs.  Holden,  bright  pink;  and  General 
Outram,  dark  scarlet.  In  the  gold  and  bronze  section,  Golden  Harry 
Hieover,  W.  E.  Gumbleton,  and  Rev.  C.  P.  Peach,  were  also  awarded 
first-class  certificates,  as  were  Gem  of  the  Season  and  Argus  amongst 
the  Ivy-leaved  sorts. 

Lifting  and  Storing  Dahlia  Roots. — Now,  when  the  beauty 
of  our  Dahlias  is  all  but  over,  a  few  words  on  this  subject  may  not  be 
unacceptable.  There  are  many  different  ways  of  storing  Dahlias. 
The  best  I  know  is  to  select  a  thoroughly  dry  day  for  lifting  the 
roots,  and  then  to  carefully  cut  the  top  off  about  li  inch,  or  at  the 
most  2  inches,  from  the  ground,  the  very  best  instrument  wherewith  to 
effect  this  being  a  sharp  pruning  knife.  The  roots  should  then  be  laid 
on  any  old  stages  that  may  be  useless  in  the  houses  ;  or,  failing  these, 
on  a  few  boughs,  which,  if  placed  so  that  the  air  can  pass  freely 
lietween  them,  would  answer  the  purpose  equally  well.  A  pointed 
stick  may  be  used  to  pick  out  the  soil  from  between  the  roots, 
which  the  operator  must  be  careful  not  to  injure.  Rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  this,  it  is  better  to  let  a  small  portion  of  the  soil  adhere  to 
them.  If  the  weather  is  fine,  the  roots  might  lay  out  of  doors  for 
two  or  three  days,  care  being  taken  to  cover  them  at  night ;  but,  if 
rain  appears  likely  to  fall,  it  would  be  best  to  take  them  into  ashed, 
or  inside  the  border  of  a  Vinery,  at  the  back  or  under  the  stage  of 
which  they  are  not  noticeable,  and  where  the  ventilation  that  is 
required  to  keep  the  other  things  healthy  in  the  house  will  also 
prevent  the  Dahlia  roots  from  damping.  In  case  of  a  new  variety, 
or  one  that  is  weak,  it  would  be  advisable  to  lift  and  pot  it,  placing 
it  in  a  dry  place  with  the  others.  Different  growers  have  different 
methods  of  storing,  such,  for  e.xample,  as  laying  the  roots  in  ashed, 
and  covering  them  with  straw,  ashes,  and  sand.  In  some  instances, 
each  variety  is  tied  up  separately  in  old  pieces  of  fish  netting,  or 


matting,  and  suspended  to  the  walls  or  roof  of  a  warm  shed.  By 
such  dry  modes  of  storing,  the  tubers  beeome  very  shrivelled,  and 
are  much  injured  ;  but,  in  the  method  I  have  described,  the  only 
objection  is  the  somewhat  untidy  appearance  that  it  gives  to  the 
house. — H.  G.  WRianT,  Ingliam,  Bunj  St.  Edmunds. 

New  Cannas.— Mr.  George  Such,  of  South  Amboy,  asked  in  the 
spring  if  I  would  try  a  set  of  his  new  Cannas ;  of  course  I  am  always 
ready  to  try  any  new  thing,  and  accepted  them.  My  former  experi. 
ence  with  new  Cannas  had  not  shown  them  to  be  superior  to  the  older 
sorts,  and  I  hesitated  about  giving  these  new  comers  the  post  of 
honour;  however,  in  deference  to  Mr.  Such,  the  new  comers  had  the 
bed  on  the  lawn,  and  the  old  ones  were  placed  in  the  back-ground. 
That  bed  is  just  now  splendid  ;  we  had  obtained  quite  as  perfect 
foliage  before,  but  these,  while  they  are  equal  to  the  older  kinds  in  the 
luxuriance  and  colour  of  their  loaves,  flower  with  an  abundance  and 
brilliancy  of  which  I  did  not  suppose  the  C.inna  capable.  Prince 
Imperial,  Gloire  de  Lyons,  and  others  are  intense  iu  their  scarlet 
and  crimson,  and  there  are  fine  orange  and  salmon-coloured  ones. 
Imperator,  fortunately  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  bed,  is  now  8  feet 
high,  and  increases  daily. — "  American  Agriculturist."  [In  our 
climate  we  never  can  enjoy  these  fine  plants  as  those  do  who  have 
warmer  summers  than  oui-a,  bnt  they  are,  nevertheless,  worthy  of 
much  attention  in  the  southern  counties,  and  these  showy-blossomed 
kinds  would  also  seem  to  be  worthy  of  culture  for  the  greenhouse  and 
conservatory.] 

Virginian  Poke  (Phytolacca  decandra). —  This  is  an 
exceedingly  ornamental  plant,  and  very  suitable  for  the  back  of  the 
herbaceous  border,  or  for  growing  in  spare  open  spaces  amongst 
shrubs.  It  has  been  a  striking  object  with  us  in  the  latter  position 
for  several  years  past,  and  has  stood  the  severity  of  the  winters  with 
only  slight  protection  in  the  form  of  a  little  mulching  thrown  over  the 
roots.  The  plant  is  herbaceous,  and  has  immense  fleshy  roots  that 
penetrate  deeply  into  the  earth  in  search  of  food,  thus  rendering  it  in. 
dependent  of  the  weather,  as  regards  moisture,  and  of  easy  cultivation. 
Early  in  spring  it  sends  up  from  its  crown  several  stout  shoots  that 
soon  ruu  to  the  height  of  ■tor  5  feet,  when  they  divide  into  numerous 
branches.  These  send  forth  nnmerous  bunches  of  flower,  greatly 
resembling  those  of  the  Currant,  and  when  those  are  set  and  ripe  the 
plant  has  a  very  striking  appearance,  on  account  of  their  great  pro. 
fusion  and  rich  colour.  The  berries,  which  are  of  a  bluish.black 
colour,  are  about  the  size  of  a  Pea,  but  are  rugged  and  furrowed, 
and  generally  contain  ten  or  twelve  seeds.  These  should  be  sown 
early  in  the  spring  in  light  soil,  and  when  up  and  large  enongh  to 
handle  may  at  once  be  transferred  to  the  positions  intended  for  them. 
Should  the  soil  be  at  all  rich,  they  must  be  allowed  plenty  of  room,  or 
they  will  soon  overgrow  anything  that  may  be  standing  near. 
Although  the  plant  will  not  attain  so  large  a  size  in  poor  soil,  it 
%vill  be  found  to  fruit  more  freely.  Grown  as  a  pot  plant,  it  is  valu. 
able  for  winter  decoration  in  large  conservatories.  The  juice  of  the 
berries  is  of  a  rich  purple  colour,  and  the  Portuguese  have  the  credit 
of  using  it  to  give  a  high  colour  to  their  port  wine. — J.  Sheppard, 
^Vooll■erstone. 
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Oxalis  Deppei,  Bowiei,  and  elegans.— No  audimDnl  frarden  onpht  to  be 
without  theee  ihree  pretty  red-flowered  Wood  Sorrels.  They  are  all  still  in  full 
bloom,  and  would  go  on  till  Christmas  if  the  frost  would  let  them. — H.  Habpub 
Cbewe,  Drai/ton-Beanchamp  Bectory,  Trhij. 

Begonia  Martiana.— In  spite  of  weeks  of  cold  drenching  rain,  and  almost 
sunless  days,  this  pretty  BoKonia  still  continues  fresh  and  gay  in  the  open 
border.  I  have  great  hopes  that,  wdth  the  help  of  a  little  cocoa-nut  refuse,  I 
may  be  able  to  keep  it  through  the  winter. — H.  Habpur  Crewb. 

Leucophyta  Brownei.— This  is  a  silvery-foliated  plant  of  wiry  habit,  and 
is,  1  thiuk,  destined  to  Ijecome  very  popular  for  parterre  work.  Though 
classed  with  greenhouse  plants  in  some  lists,  it  is  quite  hardy  here.  I  should 
be  glad  if  some  one  would  give  its  history  and  dato  of  introduction. — W,  Wild- 
saiiTH,  Hecfc/telJ,  3ants. 

Calceolaria  Pavonia.— This  fine  species  has  been  in  full  bloom  with  me 
for  the  last  three  months,  and  is  still,  in  spite  of  the  weather,  comparatively 
uninjured.  Tt  is  planted  in  a  shady  corner  against  a  north  wall,  at  the  back 
of  a  large  clump  of  Polygonum  Sieboldii.  It  grows  3  or  -1  feet  high,  and  has 
large  pale  yellow  flowers. — H.  Haupur  Ceewe. 

Hardy  Maiden-hair  Ferns.— Mr.  Sim  (see  p.  307)  states  that  Adiantum 
pedatum  is  the  only  hardy  Maiden-hair  Fern,  without  specifying  localities  (aa 
in  the  case  of  the  Woodwardias).  Is  not  this  an  oversight?  He  surely  has 
forgotten  A.  capillus-veueris  at  St.  Ives  in  Cornwall  and  other  places.  Wood- 
wardias, in  very  sheltered  nooks,  do  stand  out  in  Cornwall  ;  but  they  are  often 
killed  by  frost.  The  crowns  should  be  protected  in  winter  by  a  covering  of 
leaves. — H.  Mills,  Enys,  Fcnryn. 

Seedling  lobelias.— I  was  surprised  to  learn  from  Mr.  Westland's  r^rticlo 
(see  p.  312)  that  Lobelias  are  not  included  among  the  plants  for  trial  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  grounds  at  Chiswick.  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  all  now  flowers  and  vegetables  were  admitted  for  trial,  and  this 
spring  I  forwarded  a  dozen  plants  of  a  Viola,  and  an  equal  number  of  plants  of 
a  seedling  Lobelia,  which  has  been  pronounced  by  all  gardeners  who  have 
seen  it  this  season  to  be  of  great  merit,  and  far  superior  to  any  other  variety 
hey  have  seen, — R.  Miller,  Milton^  ittohe-on-Trenf. 
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THE     L  I  B  R  A  R  Y. 

"NEBRASKA."* 
Emigration  has  been  rightly  termed  "  the  safety-valve  of 
nauious.  "  In  more  than  one  notable  instance  the  spontaneous 
exodus  of  a  large  number  of  the  labouring  population  has, 
■without  donbt,  been  the  means  of  averting,  not  only  a  large 
amount  of  want  and  distress,  but  catastrophes  of  even  a  higher 
import,  that  have  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  State. 
Amongst  those  portions  of  the  globe  that  have  served  as  an 
outlet  for  an  underpaid  or  wholly  unemployed  population. 
North  America,  from  its  colonisation  by  the  Puritans  of 
the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  day,  has  admittedly 
stood  foremost  both  on  account  of  its  soil,  climate,  and 
enormous  mineral  resources,  and  the  practically  unlimited 
extent  of  the  territory  which  waits  to  be  subdued  at  the  hands  of 
man.  Extraordinary  as  is  the  progress  made  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  in  our  Australian  colonies,  it  scarcely 
bears  comparison  with  the  rapid  march  of  civilisation  that 
has  taken  place  during  the  last  three  decades  in  the  western 
states  of  the  American  Union,  and  this  extraordinary  develop- 
ment has,  it  must  be  remembered,  for  the  most  part  taken 
place  in  a  country  where  the  discovery  of  gold  has  not  as  yet 
lent  its  all  powerful  aid  in  attracting  a  population,  and  where 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  been  the  chief  industry  of  the 
community.  Nebraska,  amongst  the  most  recently  settled 
states,  is  an  extraordinary  example  of  this,  and,  in  the  work 
under  notice,  this  is  shown  in  a  thoroughly  practical  manner. 
The  author,  who  knows  the  small  value  of  the  multitudinous 
hand-books  yearly  sent  forth  by  speculative  companies  and 
shipping  firms,  has  compiled  a  valuable  history  of  the  state, 
and  in  numerous  statistical  tables  shows  that  he  bases  his 
iavourable  opinion  of  the  country  on  a  better  foundation 
than  the  interested  assertions  of  adventurers.  Added  to  this, 
his  own  observation  has  been  most  extensive  and  intelligent, 
and  the  result  has  been  that  a  book  has  been  given  to  us  that 
•will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  all,  and  with  profit  by  those  who 
contemplate  moving  their  homes  to  a  new  colony.  The 
chapters  devoted  to  wild  Plums  and  Cherries  are  peculiarly 
interesting  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view,  and  from  them  we 
make  the  following  extracts : 

Plums. 
There  are  three  type  species  of  Plums  in  the  state  namely,  Prnnus 
americana,  P.  chicasa,  and  P.  pumila.  Of  these  there  is  an  almost 
endless  number  of  varieties.  In  a  Plum  thicket  in  Dakota  County, 
covering  only  a  few  acres,  I  counted,  while  infrnit,  nineteen  varieties 
of  Prunus  araericana  and  P.  chicasa,  varying  in  size  from  i  to 
I4  inch  in  diameter,  and  in  colour  from  almost  white  and  salmon,  to 
many  shades  of  yellow,  tinged  with  green  and  red,  and  from  a  light, 
dark,  and  scarlet-red,  to  purple  tinged  with  different  shades  of  yellow. 
Such  instances  are  frequent  over  most  portions  of  the  state,  the  Plums 
being  common  in  almost  every  county,  especially  along  the  water 
courses,  and  bordering  the  belts  of  timber.  These  Plum  groves  in 
spring  time  present  a  vast  sea  of  flowers  whose  fragrance  is  wafted 
for  miles,  and  whose  beauty  attracts  every  eye.  The  varieties  of  the 
Pranus  americana  have  oval  or  obovate  leaves  (broader  at  the  tip 
than  where  the  stem  is  attached),  with  saw-toothed  or  doubly  saw. 
toothed  edges  and  very  full  of  veins.  The  fruit  is  globular  or  oval 
and  ranges  from  i  to  1}  inch  in  diameter,  the  latter  being  an 
exceptionally  large  size.  The  colour  is  all  sliades  of  yellow,  with  some 
red  and  crimson.  Its  juice  is  pleasant,  but  its  skin  is  tough  and 
acerb,  and  its  stone  is  sharp  edged  or  margined.  The  shrub  varies 
in  height  from  G  to  25  feet.  The  fruit  ripens  in  August  and  the  first 
half  of  September.  These  are  the  prevailing  characters,  but  they 
vary  greatly,  some  of  the  varieties  producing  fruit  which  is  a  groat 
improvement  in  size  and  taste  on  the  type  species,  while  others  again 
have  deteriorated.  Nearly  all  the  varieties  appear  to  part  very  readily 
from  the  stone.  Still  more  subject  to  change  is  the  Prunus  chicasa, 
which  grows  from  41  to  13  feet  in  height,  sometimes  thorny, 
and  always  with  long,  narrow,  almost  lanco-shaped,  acute  leaves, 
whose  edges  are  set  with  very  fine  teeth.  The  fruit  is  globular,  of  all 
shades  of  red,  and  from  i  to  1  inch  or  more  in  diameter, 
of  pleasant  (some  varieties,  of  delicious)  flavour,  thin  skinned,  and 
containing  an  almost  round  and  entirely  marginless  stone.  Most  of 
the  varieties  of  this  Plum  do  not  part  readily  from  the  stone.  The 
fruit  ripens  the  latter  part  of  July  and  in  August.  I  have  found 
many  forms  that  cannot  be  readily  classed  with  either  of  these 
epccies,  but  seem  to  be  a  cross  between  the  two.  In  fact  these 
'  "  Nebraska."    By  Kilwin  W,  Curley,    Saropson  Low  London. 


Plums  often  hybridise.  This  is  not  strange  where  both  species  often 
grow  together  in  such  compact  thickets  that  it  is  difBcult  to  penetrate 
them.  When  the  pollen  of  the  one  is  carried  to  the  pistils  of  the 
other  species  the  young  plants  that  come  from  the  seeds  must  exhibit 
some  characters  which  are  common  to  both.  One  variety  of  the 
Prunus  americana,  that  grows  from  6  to  10  feet  in  height,  and  has 
greenish. white  fruit,  occasionally  tinged  with  yellow,  rarely  ripens  its 
fruit.  I  have  seen  its  fruit  hard  and  green  towards  the  end  of  October ; 
but  when  plucked  and  stowed  away  in  an  empty  room,  it  even  then 
readily  ripens,  like  Pears  when  similarly  treated.  Occasionally  a 
tree  is  found  producing  a  little  round  red  Plum,  slightly  larger  than 
a  Morello  Cherry,  which  bears  double  fruit.  Delicious  as  some  of 
these  wild  Plums  are,  their  size  and  flavour  are  much  improved  by 
cultivation  and  pruning.  It  is  easy  tj  produce  an  early  and  fruitful 
grove  of  these  Plums  from  the  seed.  A  tree  grown  in  my  former 
grounds  in  Dakota  City  yielded  thirty. nine  blossoms  the  second 
year  from  the  seed,  and  790  the  third  year.  It  is  also  found  that 
these  wild  Plums  are  magnificent  stock  on  which  to  graft  the  Peach, 
other  varieties  of  PInms,  and  the  Apricot.  Their  great  hardiness, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  they  unite  with  the  old  cultivated  Plums, 
makes  them  invaluable  to  those  who  raise  such  fruits,  Alas  !  there 
is  one  drawback  to  this  picture.  The  everlasting  enemy  of  the  Plum, 
the  Curcnlio,  is  also  present.  The  young  fruit  sets  each  year  by  the 
million,  but  some  of  the  finest  groves  are  sometimes,  tor  years  in 
succession,  prevented  by  this  cause  from  bearing  much  fruit.  Yet  so 
great  is  the  vitality  of  the  Plum  family  in  this  state  that  some  varie. 
ties  will  succeed  even  in  spite  of  the  Curculio.  One  such  grove  I 
found  years  ago  along  the  bluffs  south-west  of  Dakota  City.  The 
trees  were  laden  with  fruit  even  when  all  the  other  groves  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  almost  entirely  shorn  of  their  treasures. 

Cherries. 

The  dwarf  or  sand. hill  Cherry,  so  famous  on  our  western  plains,  is 
really  botanically  a  dwarf  Plum,  Prunus  pumila — and  therefore  we 
speak  of  it  last.  The  stem  is  smooth,  depressed,  trailing  or  semi, 
erect,  from  8  to  24.  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  obovate  lanceolate, 
tapering  to  the  base,  sometimes  a  little  toothed  towards  the  apex, 
and  pale  underneath  ;  the  flowers  numerous,  two  to  four  in  a  cluster. 
The  fruit  varies  greatly,  but  is  generally  about  half  an  inch  long 
and  three-eighths  broad,  ovoid,  dark  purple,  brown.purple,  brown. 
reddish,  or  nearly  black,  generally  sweet,  sometimes  delicious,  and 
occasionally  almost  insipid.  It  is  enormously  productive.  The 
shrub  has  a  spreading  habit,  forming  dense  masses,  sometimes 
covering  from  30  to  60  square  feet  of  ground,  but  usually  the  tufts 
are  not  more  than  from  15  to  25  feet  in  area.  It  suckers  abundantly 
from  the  roots,  and  is  propagated  in  this  way  as  well  as  by  seeds.  It  is 
found  over  the  greater  part  of  the  western  half  of  the  state,  and 
while  it  is  not  excluded  from  the  richest  soil  if  dry,  it  seems  to  be 
partial  to  sandy  localities,  rich  in  alkaline  earths.  As  this  Plum  is 
nearly  related  to  some  of  our  cultivated  varieties  of  Cherries,  and 
the  stamens  and  pistils  of  the  flowers  are  large  in  both,  it  will 
require  no  great  skill  to  produce  a  cross  between  them.  And  as  has 
been  remarked,  a  cross  between  the  dwarf  Plum  and  a  Bigarreau  or 
Morello  variety,  retaining  the  dwarf  habit,  vigour,  and  productive, 
ness  of  the  former,  with  the  flavour  of  the  latter,  would  be  an 
acquisition  of  incalculable  value,  and  would  completely  revolutionise 
Cherry  culture.  However  this  may  be,  the  best  varieties  of  the 
dwarf  Cherry  are  valuable  as  they  come  from  the  hand  of  Nature. 
Many  an  explorer  and  traveller  in  the  unsettled  regions  has  been 
refreshed  by  them,  and  the  day  is  not  distant  when  this  fruit  will,  as 
it  deserves,  have  a  place  in  the  gardens  of  all  the  people.  Three 
species  of  wild  Cherries  grow  in  various  parts  of  the  states.  The 
wild  red  Cherry  (Prunus  pennsylvanica),  grows  sometimes  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  small  tree.  Its  leaves  are  oblong,  lanceolate,  pointed  ; 
margins,  finely  saw. toothed,  green  on  both  sides  j  flowers,  on  long 
stems  ;  and  the  fruit  of  a  light  red  colour,  sour,  very  small  and  of  little 
merit.  The  wild.black  Cherry  (Prunus  serotina),  is  valuable  only  for 
its  wood,  which  is  close  grained,  reddish  or  brownish,  and  highly 
esteemed  by  the  cabinet  maker  for  the  fine  polish  of  which  it  is 
capable.  The  lauce-oblong,  smooth  leaves  are  taper  pointed, 
glanular  and  saw.toothed.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  long  clusters 
(racemes)  ;  its  fruit  is  reddish  or  purplish-black,  ripening  in  autumn. 
Though  the  fruit  is  not  sought  after  by  human  beings,  it  is  eagerly 
devoured  by  birds.  The  bark  is  a  remarkable  tonic.  I  have  only 
noticed  the  tree  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  state.  The  Choke 
Cherry  (Prunus  virginica),  is  a  tall  shrub  with  greyish  bark,  oval, 
oblong,  or  obovate  and  abruptly  pointed  thin  leaves,  very  slender, 
sharp  saw.toothed,  and  from  2  to  3  inches  long.  The  fruit  ia  very 
astringent  to  the  taste,  but  rather  agreeable. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  also  wild  Strawberries,  Rasp- 
berries, Blackljerries,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Grapes,  Mul- 
berries, Elderben'ies,  Papaws,  and  Nuts, 
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COOL  CULTURE  OF  LASIANDRA  MACRANTHA. 

This  bandsome  plant  deserves  to  be  grown  more  extensively 
than  it  is  at  present,  as  I  find  that  it  does  very  well  in  a  green- 
house.    It  is  usually  grown  as  a  stove  plant,  and  this  may 
account  in  some  measure  for  its  not  being  more  frequently  met 
with.     Its  culture  is  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  whatever.     It 
may  be  grown  to  any  desired  size,  and  may  be  had  in  flower 
six  months  out  of  the  twelve — indeed,  I  had  a  plant  of  it  in 
flower  in  the  greenhouse  last  year  from  July  to  January.     L. 
macrantha  is  of  a  somewhat  straggling  growth,  but  tine  speci- 
mens may  be  formed  by  training,  and,  when  well  grown,  are 
valuable  additions  to  the  exhibition  table,  where  they  are  not 
often  met  with,  as  well  as  for  home  decoration,  its  trusses  of 
lovely  mauve  flowers  and  fine 
large  green  foliage  rendering 
it   especially  attractive  as  an 
autumn  plant    for  exhibition 
or  for   the   embellishment  of 
the  conservatory.     The  mode 
of  cultivating  it  as   a  green- 
house plant  is  as  follows  : — In 
the     spring,    about     the    be- 
ginning of  April,placea  young 
healthy  plant  in  a  pot  one  or 
two     sizes    larger    than   that 
which   it    has    occupied,    ac- 
cording to    the    strength    of 
the  plant.      The  pots  must  be 
clean,  and  have  a  good  drain- 
age, the  plants  requiring  plenty 
of  water  when  in  full  growth. 
Put  a  thin  layer  of  Moss  or 
some     other    rough   material 
over  the  crocks,  to  keep  the 
drainage  clean.     Pot  the  plant 
firmly,   and   place    it    at    the 
warmest   end    of   the   green- 
house,   watering   it   carefully 
at   first.      By  the    middle   of 
July    it    must    be    re-potted, 
treating  it  as  before.     When 
the  plants    get  large,  I  only 
pot  them  once  in  the  season, 
but  give  them  a  watering  with 
weak      liquid     manure-water 
when  the  plant  is  well  esta- 
blished in  the  pot.     The  soil  I 
use  is  turfy-loam  and  peat  in 
equal  quantities,   leaf  mould, 
and  one  part   of  thoroughly- 
decayed  manure,  with  a  little 
charcoal,   broken   rather    tine 
but  not  powdered,  and  enough 
sand  to  keep  the  whole  open. 
I  put  a  few   straight   stakes 
into   the  pots,  and  train  the 
plants  to  them   till   they  are 
moved  into  large  pots,  when 
they  may  be  trained  to   their  permanent  trellis.     Balloon  or 
crinoline  trellises  suit  the  plants  best;  but,  if  these  arc  not 
obtainable,  a  fine    specimen   may  be   made    by   using   some 
straight  iron  or  wooden  stakes— the   former  are  the  best,  as 
they  do  not  rot — and  training  the  plant  into  whatever  shape 
is  thought  best.     By  following   this  mode   of    cultivation,  I 
have  obtained  a  plant  of  it,  now  in   flower,  which  measures 
3  feet  through,  .ind  as  much  in  height.     What  makes  the  plant 
more  valuable  is  that  it  flowers   all  through  the  dull  winter 
months,  when  flowers  are  scarce,  and  is  not  subject  to  insect 
pests.    Thrips  is   the  worst  enemy  it  has ;  but  this  may  be 
destroyed  by  fumigating.     I   have   grown  the  L.  macrantha 
floribunda,   but  think  it  far  inferior  to  the  original   species. 
It  does  not  flower  so  freely  with  me,  and  has  not  so  good  a 
colour.     L.  macrantha  may  easily  be  increased  by  cuttings,  if 
they  are  taken  off  when  the  plant  is  growing  and  inserted 


in  pots,  in  sand  and  peat,  and  plunged  in  a  good  bottom-heat 
till  rooted.  J.  C.  S.  W. 


A  Crested  Cactus. 


CRESTED  FORM  OF  EOHINOPSIS  SCOPA. 

(ECniNOPSIS    SCOFA    CANDIDA   CRISTATA.) 

ALTHOUGn  by  nature,  form,  and  aspect,  Cacti  are  quite  distinct 
from  other  flowering  plants,  they  are  nevertheless  subject, 
like  the  latter,  to  the  great  universal  law  of  mutation.  Examples 
of  dimorphism  are  as  fretjuently  met  with  amongst  them  as 
amongst  other  dicotyledons,  and  are  often  observed  to  make  their 
appearance  ondi2:erent  parts  of  the  same  plant.  Our  engraving 
represents  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  this  in  the  Echinopsis 
scopa  Candida  cristata,  which  is  simply  a  monstrous  form  of  the 
variety  E.  scopa.  The  latter  forms  a  mass  of  regular  oblong- 
shape,  delicately  rounded  and  furrowed.  E.  scopa  Candida 
cristata  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
deformed  in  all  its  parts,  and 
presents  an  irregular  mass, 
which  goes  on  increasing  in 
bulk  in  all  directions  by  tho 
addition  of  fresh  growths  iu 
the  form  of  numerous  excre- 
scences, which  appear  to  ag- 
glomerate without  order  and 
form  a  perfect  labyrinth  of 
tortuous  windings.  The  fur- 
rows visible  in  E.  scopa  are 
entirelj'  obliterated,  but  a 
kind  of  suture  runs  longitu- 
dinally through  the  upper 
parts  of  the  excrescences.  As 
regards  the  surface  it  is 
covered  with  tufts  of  stiff, 
snow-white  hair,  which  is 
finer  than  that  on  the  type. 
This  crested  form  of  E.  scopa, 
is  a  curiosity  both  as  regards 
its  form  and  its  colour.  The 
specimen  figured  belonged  to 
M.  Butant,  of  Paris,  who  has 
devoted  himself  with  much 
success  to  the  cultivation  of 
Cacti,  and  whose  collection  of 
these  curious  plants,  the  cul- 
ture of  which  is  by  no  means 
difficult,  is  remarkably  beau- 
tiful and  complete.  Besides 
the  crested  variety  which  we 
have  described,  E.  scopa  has 
produced,  by  dimorphism,  a 
variety  which  differs  from  the 
type  only  in  its  colour,  which 
is  whiter.  This  variety  has 
on  this  account  been  appro- 
priately called  E.  scopa  nivea. 
In  order  to  cultivate  E.  scopa 
Candida  cristata,  says  the 
"  Revue  Horticole,"  it  should 
be  grafted  upon  Cereiis  Bau- 
manni — upon  which  M.  Bu- 
taut's  specimen  is  grown — or  on  C.  macrogonus,  C.  tetracan- 
thus,  and  C.  peruvianas ;  on  its  own  stems  it  is  of  very  slow 
growth. 


GREENHOUSE  CLIMBERS  TO  FLOWER  AT. 
CHRISTMAS. 
If  "Enquirer's"  greenhouse  (see  p.  382)  is  light  and  warm, 
say  from  45"  to  50°,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  having 
climbing  plants  to  flower  in  it  at  Christmas ;  but,  if  the  roof 
is  densely  covered  with  creepers,  it  will  interfere  with  what- 
ever is  growing  underneath,  and  in  that  way  he  may  lose  as 
much  as  he  gains.  However,  there  are  many  plants  that  may 
be  trained  thinly  on  the  roof  and  yet  give  plants  growing 
beneath  a  fair  amount  of  light,  and  tirst  and  foremost  may  be 
mentioned  Tropo?olums  of  the  small-leaved  Lobbianum  section. 
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youno;  plants  of  -wliicli  turned  out  in  spring  and  trained  thinly 
over  the  roof  during  summer,  -will  hang  about  and  keep  the 
house  aglow  with  bright  flowers  throughout  the  winter.  A 
few  of  the  faster-growing  Tea  Koses  might  be  planted  along 
the  front,  and  afterwards  led  here  and  there  up  the  rafters. 
Habrothamnus  elegans  and  fascicularis  are  capital  plants  for 
walls,  pillars,  or  for  training  up  the  rafters.  Some  Fuchsias, 
again,  when  pruned  back  early  in  August,  if  planted  out  in 
a  good  border,  flower  splendidly  in  winter.  Dominiana, 
Carolina,  Venus  de  Medici,  and  an  old  double  variety  called 
grandiflora  plena,  I  have  seen  do  splendidly  when  treated 
thus.  I  have  also  seen  some  of  the  stronger  growing 
scarlet  Geraniums,  such  as  the  old  Giant  and  others,  planted 
out  in  a  well  drained  border  and  trained  up  '^to  the  roof, 
flower  better  in  winter  than  summer,  because  the  trusses 
lasted  so  much  longer.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  time  a  truss 
of  scarlet  Geranium  will  keep  in  good  condition  in  a  light 
well-ventilated  house,  and,  of  course,  in  winter  there  must  be 
a  fair  amount  of  artificial  heat  to  admit  of  the  necessary  venti- 
lation if  the  flowers  are  to  be  kept  in  good  condition.  Helio- 
tropes may  be  shortened  back  and  treated  the  same  as 
Fuchsias,  for  winter  flowering.  Luculia  gratissima,  if  trained 
against  the  end  or  the  back  wall,  will  fill  the  house  with  its 
delicious  fragrance  in  the  months  of  Decemljer  and  January. 
Begonia  fuehsioides  looks  exceedingly  bright  and  pretty  in  the 
front  of  a  warm  greenhouse,  trained  up  to  the  roof  with  a 
single  stem,  and  then  allowed  to  extend  itself.  Several  of  the 
Veronicas  of  the  Andersoni  section,  in  the  same  way,  trained 
up  the  rafters,  have  a  pretty  effect.  With  a  little  care  and 
management  a  greenhouse  roof  may  be  made  to  assume  a  very 
gay  appearance  in  winter,  without  materially  injuring  plants 
beneath  the  climbers.  Of  course,  with  plants  in  flower,  the 
watering  pot,  must  b3  used  cautiously,  so  as  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  nearly  dry.  E.  IIoBDa.Y. 


STOCK  FOR  EPIPHYLLUMS. 
Mk.  CKOUcnER  gays  (p.  375)  that  the  fact  of  Pereskia  aculeata 
growing  during  winter  in  a  warm  greenhouse  is  now  to  him,  inasmuch 
as  his  practice  has  been  to  allow  his  plants  to  become  dry,  and  to 
lose  their  leaves  in  winter.  I  cannot  understand  how  he  could  expect 
his  EpiphyUums  grafted  on  these  to  continue  growing  or  to  blossom 
nnder  such  treatment;  they  would  dry  up  on  any  plant  at  rest, 
whether  Cereus  speciosissimus  or  anything  else,  if  they  did  not  die 
outright.  He  also  asks,  '•  because  a  plant  is  in  flower,  are  we 
obliged  to  water  it,  wet  or  dry  ?"  Of  course,  if  it  be  wet  enough, 
we  do  not  water  it,  but  if  it  be  dry,  we  must,  or  the  leaves  drop 
off,  and  finally  the  graft  dies.  He  seems  to  consider  the  emission  of 
aerial  roots  as  a  proof  that  the  graft  is  starved  by  want  of  sap  in 
the  stock.  .  This  would  be  an  additional  reason  for  watering  the 
stock  at  its  root.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  thinks  EpiphyUums  are 
epiphytes,  drawing  all  their  nourishment  from  the  air,  why, 
then,  should  they  be  grown  in  a  stove,  syringed  every  day,  and 
treated  like  winter  Orchids?  Pereskia  stands  this  perfectly,  and 
the  finest  specimens  I  have  seen  were  thus  grown.  But  I  must  say 
that  nothing  in  my  long  experience  with  the  whole  Cactus  tribe 
would  ever  induce  me  to  bestow  much  pains  upon  grafting  on 
C.  speciosissimus  to  be  subjected  to  the  above  treatment.  Some  Cacti 
are  certainly  hardy  enough.  51.  Rivit-re  once  kept  an  Echinopsis 
Eyriesii  for  a  whole  winter  in  a  Hyacinth  glass,  and  there  is  an  Opuntia 
that  grows  wild,  and  is  indigenous  to  the  State  of  New  York. 
But  there  can  bo  no  two  opinions  as  to  their  season  of  rest — rest 
they  must,  like  all  other  plants,  have;  and  as  they  grow  and  blossom 
during  summer  do  what  you  will,  it  stands  to  reason  that  winter  is 
the  season  of  rest  in  northern  Europe.  Although  Pereskia  aculeata 
is  not  from  the  same  country  as  C.  speciosissimus,  the  former  being 
a  West  Indian  and  the  latter  from  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  yet  I  do 
not  in  the  least  pretend  that  the  Pereskia  also  should  not  rest  in 
winter,  if  we  would  cultivate  and  bloom  it  as  a  scp.arate  plant ;  I 
merely  assert  that  in  my  experience  it  is  the  stock  least  liable  to 
rot,  if  kept  vegetating  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  and,  moreover,  far  more 
sightly  than  the  generally  deformed  and  otherwise  ngly,  C.  speciosia- 
BimuB.  p.  T.  P. 

Rnhas  rossfolins.— A  oliort  time  ngo,  yon  Rave  a  flgnro  of  tlio  single- 
floncrcil  vaiietj;  of  this  moal  dcsiraljlo  jjlant.  The  double-ljlossomcd  kind,  of 
winch  1  have  jui-t  procured  a  small  xpccimcn,  is  cvcu  more  beautiful.  It 
appears  at  present  to  be  rarely  grown— I  have  only  seen  it  Hvicc— l)ut  no  con- 
Bervatorj-  ought  to  be  without  it.  I  shall  bo  very  glad  to  know  where  I  can 
get  the  smglc  variety.— H.  llxatia  CuEwe,  Drai/ton-Jiemuhamp  Rechri/,  Triiig. 


THE    AMATEUR'S     GARDEN. 

By  THOMAS  BAINES. 

Spring  Flowers. — Both  Kussiau  and  Neapolitan  Violets  are 
especially  suitable  for  frame  culture ;  plants  that  have  been 
prepared  iu  the  usual  way  by  being  planted  out  should  now  be 
placed  in  6-inch  pots,  in  ordinary  loam,  and  the  soil  made  tolerably 
firm.  Hyacinths,  of  dilTerent  colours,  should  be  potted  and  treated  as 
has  been  advised  for  greenhouse  use.  With  these  may  be  included 
Scilla  bifolia,  S.  hyacinthoidea,  and  S.  sibirica,  charming  littlo 
plants  that  will  flower  beautifully  in  pots.  Some  Lily  of  the  Valley 
should  also  be  prepared.  It  will  come  in  several  weeks  earlier  than 
in  the  open  ground.  The  imported  roots,  as  now  sold  in  selected 
crowns,  are  the  best ;  or,  if  the  amateur  happens  to  have  plenty  of 
this  fragrant  favourite  growing,  he  may  take  some  up  forthwith, 
choosingthe  blooming  crowns.  These  may  be  readily  distinguished, 
by  their  thick  plump  buds,  from  the  weaker  ones,  which  should  at 
once  be  re-planted  in  an  open  situation,  iu  rich  soil,  to  grow  strouger 
for  another  season.  A  6-inch  pot  will  hold  a  dozen  of  these  flowering 
crowns.  A  dry,  sheltered,  sunny  situation  should  be  selected,  and, 
the  warmer  it  is,  the  earlier  will  the  plants  flower,  as  every  additional 
ray  of  sun  iu  the  spring  is  a  gain  to  them  when  managed  in  this 
way.  For  this  reason  let  the  frame  slope  considerably  to  the 
south  ;  and,  to  effect  this,  raise  the  ground  at  the  back.  On  this 
place  8  or  10  inches  of  ashes,  on  which  to  stand  the  pots.  Thus 
elevated  on  the  dry  material,  the  superfluous  moisture  from 
watering  will  drain  oft.  Do  not  by  any  means  lower  the  ground, 
for  the  loss  that  ensues  through  the  inevitable  accumulation 
of  damp  is  much  greater  than  the  gain.  Pack  round  the  side 
and  ends  of  the  frame  18  inches  of  dry  leaves,  laying  them 
up  level  with  the  top  all  round  ;  on  this  place  boards,  made  to 
overlap  each  other  at  the  corners,  and  then  nailed  ;  let  them  tit  with 
their  inner  edges  close  to  the  frame  on  all  sides,  and  slope  outwards  a 
little,  so  as  to  throw  off  the  wet.  The  lining  of  leaves,  kept  dry,  will 
ward  off  a  great  deal  of  frost.  ■  As  this  lining  settles  during  the  winter, 
have  in  readiness  more  leaves  to  replenish  it,  and  round  the  sides 
put  1  or  2  inches  of  litter,  to  prevent  their  being  blown  about,  and 
drive  down  a  few  stakes,  at  intervals  of  12  or  15  inches,  to  keep  all 
in  its  place.  Give  more  or  less  air,  according  to  the  temperature,  on 
all  days  when  it  does  not  freeze.  Use  no  more  water  than  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  earth  in  the  pots  in  a  sufiiciently  moist  condition, 
which  may  be  best  described  as  being  between  wet  and  dry,  or  so  that 
it  will  not  soil  the  fingers  much  when  compressed  in  the  hand.  When 
there  is  an  appearance  of  frost  in  the  evenings,  put  mats  over  the 
glass,  and  secure  them  from  the  action  of  the  wind  by  weighting 
them  with  pieces  of  board.  Later  on  in  the  winter,  place  a  foot  of 
litter  on  the  glass,  over  the  mats,  and  a  wooden  shutter  over  all. 
This  will  keep  the  litter  dry,  and  hold  it  in  its  place.  From  a  large 
frame  or  frames  filled  with  plants  of  this  description,  and  managed  in 
this  way,  amateurs  may  enjoy,  through  the  early  spring,  a  quantity 
of  beautiful  flowers  ;  whereas,  if  they  attempt  to  winter  Pelargoniums, 
or  similar  tender  greenhouse  subjects  that  suffer  through  damp, 
they  are  almost  certain  of  disappointment. 

Primula  japonica  and  P.  cortusoides. — The  soil  in  the 
pots  in  which  these  are  grown  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  saturated 
with  water,  as  it  not  only  is  injurious  to  the  roots,  but  renders  the 
plants  less  able  to  stand  the  winter.  The  lights  should  be  drawn  off 
them  every  day  when  the  weather  is  dry,  and  tilted  when  wet.  For 
these  and  all  subjects  of  a  similar  natnre  that  are  at  this  season  in 
frames,  nothing  can  possibly  be  worse  than  an  insufficiency  of  air 
and  light,  as  the  one  tends  to  keep  them  growing  at  a  time  when 
there  should  be  no  further  development  of  foliage,  and  the  other 
causes  a  weak  sickly  condition,  calculated  to  make  the  leaves  tender, 
and  the  flowers,  when  produced,  puny.  Theso  plants  are  not  nearly 
so  much  grown  by  amateurs  as  they  deserve  to  be,  yet  nothing  could 
be  more  suitable,  as  they  are  easily  managed,  flower  in  the  green, 
house  during  the  spring  without  much  trouble,  and  are  quite  as 
beautiful  as  many  things  more  sought  after,  but  inferior  to  them. 
It  is  always  more  satisfactory  to  grow  such  plants,  the  means  at  com. 
mand,  in  the  shape  of  houses,  pits,  or  frames,  being  adapted  for  them, 
than  to  attempt  others  that  are  less  likely  to  succeed.  There  are 
numbers  of  amateurs  who  possess  no  means  of  protecting  plants 
through  the  winter,  except  cold  frames.  By  careful  attention  a 
great  deal  of  frost  may  be  excluded  from  these,  as  this  is  nothing  more 
than  a  question  of  sufficient  covering  materials ;  but  the  attempt 
should  never  be  made  to  winter  anything  in  such  places  that  is  liable 
to  suffer  from  being  kept  closed  up,  perhaps  for  weeks  together, 
should  protracted  frost  render  it  necessary.  There  are  many  very 
beautiful  subjects  that  may  be  so  kept,  and  that  will  furnish  the 
material  for  many  a  vase  of  flowers,  that  are  not  to  bo  despised,  even 
by  those  who  have  the  .appliances  of  heated  stoves  and  greenhouses. 
To  the  Primula  japonica  above  alluded  to,  and  the  different  coloured 
P.  cortusoides,  may  bo  added  Pansies  in  pots,  which  are  particularly 
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adapted  for  being  used  iu  this  way,  and  if  an  assortment  of  the 
different  colours  are  now  potted — three  or  four  antumn-struck  plants 
to  a  6-inch  pot — they  will  begin  to  flower  early,  and  continue  to  do 
so  through  the  spring.  These  should  be  grown  in  sandy  loam,  to 
which  njay  be  added  one  part  rotten  dung,  and  one  part  leaf  mouiJ 
to  three  parts  loam,  and  a  little  sand. 

Parsley,  Endive,  and  Lettuce. — A  plentiful  supply  of 
Parsley,  which  throughout  the  winter  is  very  desirable,  may  bo 
secured,  if  the  necessary  measures  be  at  once  adopted.  Weak, 
poorly. grown  plants  that  have  been  sown  in  a  bed  or  in  rows,  and 
allowed  to  remain  crowded  too  closely — an  error  too  frequently  com- 
mitted— can  never  be  depended  on  to  produce  much  after  winter 
fairly  Sets  in,  and  when  the  plants  are  making  the  least  growth  ;  sub- 
jected to  such  treatment  as  this,  the  roots  are  often  so  much  affected 
with  canker  that  they  have  little  vitality  in  them.  If,  as  was  recom- 
mended at  the  time  of  sowing  the  crop  of  spring  Onions,  a  pinch  of 
Parsley  seed  waa  put  in  at  intervals  over  a  portion  of  the  ground 
occupied,  and  afterwards  thinned  out  to  single  plants,  they  will,  at 
the  present  time,  be  stout  and  strong,  probably  nearly  a  foot  each  in 
diameter.  They  should  now  bo  planted  sufficiently  close  together, 
but  without  crowding;  the  leaves  of  each  root  ought,  in  fact,  just  to 
meet,  as,  in  this  way,  they  can  be  protected.  An  ordinary  garden 
frame  is  the  best;  the  lights  being  taken  off  except  during  severe 
frost  or  when  there  is  a  likelihood  of  snow.  If  a  frame  with  glazed 
lights  cannot  be  spared,  a  temporary  one,  made  of  boards,  such  as 
has  been  described  for  hardening  oft"  bedding  plants  in  the  spring, 
should  be  used.  It  should  have  strips  of  wood  nailed  over  it,  so  as 
to  allow  of  mats  or  shutters  being  placed  on  in  severe  weather.  In 
planting  in  this  waj^  holes  should  be  made  that  will  admit  of  each 
root  being  placed  in  the  soil  with  its  roots  intact  in  a  good  spadeful 
of  earth,  and,  treated  in  this  way,  they  will  not  feel  the  effects  of 
shifting.  Endive  and  Lettuce  that  have  already  grown  to  a 
usable  size  should  be  treated  in  a  similar  way.  The  plants 
may  be  placed  moderately  close  one  to  the  other — much  nearer 
than  those  of  Parsley.  Here,  again,  frames  with  glass  lights 
are  the  best;  but,  if  they  are  not  vacant,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  covering  with  mats  and  dry  Fern.  Nothing  is  so  good  as 
the  latter,  as  from  its  light  open  nature,  it  may,  in  severe  frost,  be 
placed  absolutely  in  contact  with  whatever  it  is  required  to  protect ; 
mats,  on  the  other  hand,  or  straw  when  wet,  are  heavy  and  lie  so 
close  that  when  frozen  and  touching  the  plants,  they  often  do  as 
much  harm  as  good.  A  good  method  of  blanching,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  protecting  Endive,  is  to  use  boards  10  inches  or  a  foot  wide, 
and  V  or  -4  inch  thick,  in  lengths  of  from  6  to  10  or  12  feet,  according 
to  the  length  of  the  rows  to  be  covered.  These  should  be  laid  flat 
on  the  top  of  the  Endive,  a  dry  day  being  chosen  when  the  plants 
are  free  from  wet.  Place  a  couple  of  bricks  on  each  board  to  pre- 
vent their  being  moved  by  strong  winds  ;  this  will  also  keep  the 
boards  in  contact  with  the  plants  so  as  to  exclude  light,  and  hasten 
the  blanching  process ;  it  will  thus  become  white  in  eighteen  or 
twenty  day.s  after  the  boards  are  put  over  it.  More  should  not  be 
covered  at  a  time  than  will  be  used  in  a  month  or  five  weeks,  or  it 
may  rot.  The  boards  so  placed  will  exclude  a  good  deal  of  frost, 
from  which  the  Endive  can  be  still  further  protected  by  a  covering 
of  stable  litter.  Fern,  or  Asparagus  haulm  ;  the  latter  is  very  useful 
for  protective  purposes  of  this  kind,  as  it  does  not  lie  too  close. 
Amateurs  are  often  deterred  from  attempting  to  grow  salads  so  as 
to  have  a  supply  continuously  through  the  winter,  by  the  impression 
that  its  culture  is  only  possible  in  large  gardens,  with  skilful  manaee- 
ment  and  costly  appliances  ;  yet  such  is  by  no  means  the  ease.  The 
first  essential  is  to  make  through  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and 
autumn  a  suflBcient  number  of  sowings  to  fill  up  blanks  caused  by 
failure,  and  to  give  the  plants  proper  attention  afterwards,  as  from 
time  to  time  advised  for  amateur  gardens  ;  it  will  then  be  found 
that,  by  promptitude  in  the  different  necessary  operations,  and  by 
ordinary,  inexpensive  means,  salad  and  other  vegetables  m  season 
may  be  had  without  interruption,  except  in  the  severest  winters. 

Asparagus. — Tops  of  this  will  now  have  turned  yellow,  and 
should  be  removed  ;  but,  as  in  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature,  they 
ought  never  to  be  cut  away  whilst  they  have  life  in  them.  If  there 
are  any  weeds  on  the  beds,  they  should  be  cleared  away.  The  beds 
should  then  have  their  winter  dressing  applied.  This  ought  to 
consist  of  3  inches  of  well-rotten  dung  evenly  spread  over  the 
surface.  This  not  only  has  the  effect  of  enriching  the  soil,  bj'  its 
fertilising  properties  being  washed  into  the  ground  by  the  rains,  but 
it  also  protects  the  crowns  from  frost ;  for,  although  a  perfectly 
hardy  plant,  yet,  like  many  others  under  a  system  of  cnltivation,  it 
is  better  not  to  have  the  roots  exposed  to  severe  frost.  It  the 
alleys  contain  plenty  of  soil,  an  inch  or  two  may  be  thrown  over  the 
dung  j  bat  the  old  method  of  sinking  these  too  deep  frequently  did 
much  injury  to  the  roots,  which  grow  persistently  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  often  extending  into  the  alleys,  and,  when  these  were  cnt 


to  such  a  depth  as  to  throw  a  considerable  portion  of  soil  over  the 
beds,  the  roots,  of  course,  were  more  or  less  injured.  The  great 
mistake  in  the  cultivation  of  this  vegetable  is  in  too  close  planting  ; 
two  rows  are  quite  enough  for  a  4-foot  bed,  instead  of  three  or  four. 
There  is  nothing  gained  by  close  planting  ;  when  plenty  of  room  is 
allowed,  the  heads,  if  they  are  not  so  numerous,  are  double  the  size, 
and  the  beds  will  last  much  longer. 

Frames.— Cucumber  and  Melon  frames  should  now  be  moved 
from  the  beds,  and  the  glass  well  washed  preparatory  to  their  being 
used  for  the  protection  of  plants  that  may  require  it  through  the 
winter.  Any  broken  glass  should  be  repaired  ;  and  if  the  wood-work 
is  well  dried,  and  afterwards  painted,  they  will  be  all  the  better  able 
to  keep  out  wet,  and  will  be  preserved. 

The  riower  Garden  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 
In  all  cases,  where  a  system  of  spring  bedding  is  practised,  the 
beds  and  borders  will  now  be  again  furnished,  and  little  will  for 
some  time  be  required  to  be  done  in  this  department  further  than 
keeping  everything  connected  with  it  in  as  good  order  as  possible. 
Fallen  leaves,  worm  casts,  and  littery  matter  of  any  kind,  should  be 
frequently  swept  up  and  removed  from  the  tm-f  and  gravel  walks. 
The  surface  of  the  beds  should  be  occasionally  refreshed  and  kept 
free  from  weeds.  On  the  herbaceous  border  the  Sternbergia  Intea 
is  already  in  full  flower,  together  with  border  Chysanthemums  of 
various  sorts,  to  which— at  least  to  the  latter— should  the  weather 
become  severe,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  slight  protection.  When 
the  gravel  used  for  the  walks  is  of  a  somewhat  loamy  nature  the 
surface  is  not  unlikely  to  become,  at  this  season,  covered  with  green 
Moss.  This  is  still  more  likely  to  be  the  case  where  such  walks  are 
more  or  less  shaded  with  trees.  It  may  now,  however,  be  easily 
removed  or  scraped  off  with  a  flat  hoe,  and  this  will  give  to  the 
walks  a  clean  and  fresh  appearance  until  the  return  of  spriug, 
when  it  is  generally  advisable  to  loosen  the  surface,  give  a  fresh  coat 
of  gravel,  and  again  roll  it  well  down.  Wherever  alterations  of  any 
description  in  the  grounds  arc  contemplated,  which  will  necessitate 
the  removal  or  transplanting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  the  relaying  of 
turf,  &c.,  the  work  should  now  be  proceeded  with  as  rapidly  as 
possible  whilst  the  weather  is  favourable  for  such  operations. 
The  rain  which  has  lately  fallen  has  perhaps  made  heavy  soils  moro 
moist  than  is  desirable  for  the  prosecution  of  this  description  of 
work,  but  it  may,  nevertheless,  in  most  cases,  be  proceeded  with ; 
on  light  land  the  soil  will  now  be  in  a  very  suitable  condition  for  the 
purpose.  In  transplanting  trees  and  shrubs  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions, let  them,  as  soon  as  planted,  be  securely  staked  whenever  this 
is  found  to  be  necessary,  and  a  basin  should  be  formed  round  tho 
stems  of  the  plants,  into  which  should  be  dashed  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water.  This  should  generally  be  done  even  in  cases 
where  the  soil  may  be  already  in  a  snflSciently  moist  condition,  as  it 
tends  to  fill  up  all  interstices,  and  to  consolidate  the  soil  among  the 
roots  and  fibres.  Soon  after  the  water  has  been  absorbed,  the  sides 
of  the  basin  should  be  levelled  in,  and  the  soil  should  be  trodden 
down  moderately  firm,  a  good  mulching  of  littery  manure  being 
placed  over  the  soil  surrounding  the  plants.  This  will,  to  some 
extent,  prevent  the  frost  from  penetrating  the  soil,  and  will,  at  the 
same  time,  keep  it  in  a  friable"  and  healthy  condition. — P.  Grieve, 
C<'h-o,:l,Bv:nj  St.  E'L^uimU. 

Orchids. 
This  being  the  dullest  month  in  the  whole  year,  every  precaution 
must  be  taken  in  supplying  the  different  houses  with  heat  and 
moisture,  and  any  Orchids"  that  are  completing  their  growth  should 
be  placed  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  without  injuring  them. 
Plants  which  are  still  growing  freely,  and  which  require  watermg 
regularly,  should  be  more  freely  supplied  on  bright  days  than  on  such 
as°are  sunless,  and  they  should  have  anight  temperature  of  65",  and 
a  day  temperature  of  75'.  In  the  Cattleya-honse  no  more  moisture 
should  be  given  than  is  sutficient  to  counteract  tho  atmospheric 
heat.  The  greater  portion  of  these  plants  will  have  completed 
growth,  and  any  that  are  still  growing  should  have  the  warmest  end 
of  the  house,  a  night  temperature  of  60",  and  a  day  temperature 
of  65°.  Until  Lycaste  Skinneri  has  completed  growth,  which  will 
be  the  case  before  long,  it  should  receive  abundance  of  water, 
a  night  temperature  of  55'  and  a  day  temperature  of  60*^.  This  is 
one°of  the  most  useful  Orchids  for  winter  and  spring  decoration. 
Calauthe  Veitchii,  C.  vestita,  Cypripedium  insigne,  C.  venustum,  Soph- 
ronitis  grandiflora,  Odontoglossum  pulchellum,  0.  Eossii,  0.  Hallii,  0. 
Peacatm-ei,  0.  Bluntii,  0.  cordatum,  Oncidium  PhalaBuopsis,  Coclogyne 
cristata,  Dendrobium  nobile,  D.  moniliformo,  where  a  largo  supply  of 
flowers  is  required  during  winter  and  spring,  should,  with  Lycasto 
Skinneri,  be  grown.  Coclogyne  cristata  will  have  completed  growth, 
and  water  must  be  given  moderately  as  the  flower-spikes  advance  or 
they  will  damp.     Disa  grandiflora  will  be  making  growth  freely  and 
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ehoald  receive  a  sprinkling  of  soft  water  once  a  day,  a  night  tem. 
peratnre  of  45°  and  a  day  one  of  50'.  Odontoglossum  Blantii  section 
should  be  allowed  to  have  a  cool  moist  atmosphere  and  a  temperature 
at  night  of  45'  and  during  the  day  50'.  Onoidinm  macranthum,  0. 
zebrinum,  Masdevallia  Veitchii,  M.  Harryana,  M.  coecinea,  and  M. 
Tovarensis,  all  grow  freely  in  the  above  temperature.  Odontoglossum 
Roezlii,  0.  vexillariam,  and  0.  Phalsenopsis  grow  freely  in  a  tempera- 
ture  of  55'  at  night  and  of  60'  during  the  day  throughout  the 
winter  months,  and  should  be  found  in  every  collection,  particularly 
Roezlii,  on  account  of  its  free  flowering.  AH  shading  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  for  the  present,  nnless  required  in  severe  weather  to 
prevent  injury  to  those  plants  that  are  near  the  glass,  and  where 
there  is  not  sufficient  hot-water  piping  to  keep  up  the  temperature 
required  for  the  benefit  of  the  plants.  Flowers  are  generally  scarce 
this  month  in  many  varieties  of  Orchids. — G.  Cullev,  FernieUiir^it, 
Shixiley,  near  Leeds. 

Roses. 
Those  who  wish  to  make  plantations  of  Roses  should  at  once  set 
to  work  and  make  the  best  of  the  present  weather,  which  is  in 
every  way  adapted  for  these  operations.  Those  who  have  not  selected 
their  plants  should  at  once  do  so,  for,  by  planting  early  and  giving 
them  a  fair  chance  of  rooting,  a  good  supply  of  Roses  will  be  ensured 
the  following  season.  Well  rooted,  strong  plants  should  bo  selected, 
and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  Roses  on  their  own  roots,  or  on  the 
Briar,  are  superior  to  those  on  any  other  stock.  They  do  well  on 
the  Manetti,  but  their  suckers  often  prove  troublesome,  and  when 
the  plants  grow  strongly  the  buds  are  liable  to  be  pushed  off.  Where 
Roses  are  required  for  planting  upon  lawns,  in  the  form  of  umbrella 
trees,  pyramids,  or  bushes,  strong  plants  of  the  most  vigourons 
growing  varieties  should  be  selected,  such  as  Baronne  Prevost  and 
Jules  llargottin ;  the  ground  should  be  specially  prepared  for 
standards.  Planted  in  this  way,  the  sub-soil  should  be  taken  out  of 
a  circle  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  filled  in  with  good  drainage  and 
plenty  of  good  loam  and  rotten  cow  manure.  Plant,  and  tread  all 
firm,  and,  in  placing  the  turf,  allow  enough  soil  to  admit  of  the  turf 
settling  down  to  its  original  level  in  the  spring.  In  clearing  out 
Rose  plantations  and  digging  borders,  the  long  autumn  straggling 
shoots  should  be  shortened  back,  so  as  to  give  the  plants  a  neat 
appearance  until  the  spring  pruning  time  has  arrived.  Trellis  or 
pole  Rosea  should  be  slightly  pruned  back  and  tied  in  with  the  same 
object.  Cuttings  may  still  be  made  and  inserted  out  of  doors  if 
required.  Rose  beds  should  be  dug  over  and  manured,  great  care 
being  taken  in  digging  between  the  plants  not  to  break  their  fibrous 
roots.  Carefully  root  out  all  suckers  as  the  digging  proceeds,  as  it 
saves  much  trouble  the  following  season  if  they  are  now  removed 
with  a  sharp  knife.  The  frost  has  not,  as  yet,  been  very  severe  this 
season,  and  many  Roses  still  conthiue  to  bloom  freely,  but  they  are 
Roses  only  in  name  for  they  have  lost  all  perfume.  Pot  Roses  in 
doors  are,  however,  very  strongly  scented,  especially  the  Tea 
varieties. — H.  G. 

Indoor  Truit  Department. 
Vines. — The  buds  on  pot  Vines  which  have  been  in  heat  for  the 
last  three  weeks  will  now  bo  swelling  slowly  ;  do  not  increase  the 
heat  about  them  or  they  will  burst  weakly.  Water  may  be  required 
of  tener  now  than  hitherto,  and  they  must  never  be  allowed  to  become 
dry  at  the  root  after  this  time,  or  a  check  will  be  given  from  which 
they  will  not  recover.  Canes  for  fruiting  later  on  in  the  season  will 
now  be  casting  their  leaves;  therefore,  water  them  sparingly,  and 
they  should  be  protected  from  rain.  Indeed,  all  young  Vines  which 
have  been  temporal ily  set  out  of  doors  should  now  have  the  protec- 
tion of  a  cool  house.  Those  which  have  ripened  their  wood,  and 
which  have  no  foliage  on  them,  may  be  placed  in  an  open  shed, 
whero  tbey  may  remain  until  wanted  for  forcing  or  planting  in 
spring.  Those  who  contemplate  planting  Vines  next  spring  will  do 
well  to  order  the  Vines  now  which  they  intend  using  then,  for  disap- 
pointment is  often  experienced  when  the  Vines  are  not  selected  until 
they  are  wanted  for  planting.  Ripe  Grapes  must  have  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  bunches  must  be  carefully  inspected  every  other  day 
and  all  decaying  berries  removed.  Avoid  much  firing;  on  frosty 
nights  the  temperature  may  be  allowed  to  fall  with  advantage  to  40'. 
Firing  is  useless  to  ripen  Grapes  now ;  if  Vineries  in  which  they 
are  hanging  contain  plants  water  these  only  on  fine  mornings,  and 
open  the  top  ventil.-itors  afterward."),  in  order  that  the  damp  arising 
therefrom  may  be  dried  up  before  night. 

Pines. — Growth  in  Queens  intended  to  be  started  next  n^onth 
Bhould  now  be  at  a  standstill ;  as  upon  this,  to  a  certain  extent,  depends 
their  certainty  of  friiiliiig.  Where  bottoui-heat  is  furuisbed  by 
means  of  hot-water  pipes  close  the  valves  when  tho  heat  in  the 
plunging  materi.al  get^a  above  05'.  Give  no  more  moisture  to  the  soil 
than  will  keep  the  roots  from  becoming  brown  and  wiry,  and  it  does 
not  take  much  to  prevent  this.  Succeesional  Queens  may  be  tnaled 
in  much  the  same  way.     Those  not  to  be   started   until   February  or 


March  may  be  given  a  little  extra  heat,  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
mature  their  growth.  Look  to  the  bottom-heat  thermometers  in 
newly-made  beds  and  regulate  any  deficiency  or  excess.  Fruits 
wanted  at  any  particular  time,  and  which  are  likely  to  be  late  in 
ripening,  may  be  harried  on  a  little  after  they  are  out  of  bloom. — 
J.  MuiR. 

Salads. 
Cultivators,  generally,  will  agree  with  Mr.  Gilbert  (p.  331) 
regarding  the  excellence  of  well-grown  Lettuce  at  any  season  of  the 
year,  but  it  is  evident  that,  though  Endive  is  not  esteemed  as  an 
esculent  at  Burghley,  it  must  be  appreciated  by  many.  If  we  are 
to  judge  from  the  large  consignments  of  this  vegetable  which  may 
be  seen  imported  from  the  Continent  and  exhibited  for  sale  in 
metropolitan  shop  windows,  the  consumption  must  be  immense.  I 
observed  lately  some  very  tempting  specimens  of  this  vegetable, 
which  had  centres  9  inches  wide,  edged  with  a  green  margin  of 
beautifully  curled  leaves,  and  formed  very  pretty  ornaments, 
besides  being  wholesome  for  consumption.  Large  quantities  of 
Endive  are  said  to  be  produced  by  French  cultivators  ;  and  here  I 
must  confess  that,  though  it  has  been  in  demand  in  every  garden 
where  I  have  been  a  cultivator,  I  never  yet  saw  such  Endive  grown 
as  that  which  I  here  allude  to.  The  "  bitter "  of  Endive  and 
Chicory  may  have  been  introduced  to  the  salad  bowl,  in  the  first 
instance,  as  a  tonic,  and  when  amalgamated  with  sweet  and  nutty 
flavours,  it  is  a  most  valuable  acquisition.  Batavian  Endive, 
when  well  grown  and  properly  blanched,  is  excellent  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  months,  and,  though  not  equal  to  finely  grown 
Lettuce,  it  is  a  very  delicious  substitute.— M.  Temple. 


YIBW  IN  THE  GARDEN  AT  DUNEBVAN, 
OATLANDS. 
In  Tue  Garden  for  August  17  we  drew  attention  to  tbc  magni- 
iicent  display  of  Lilies  (L.  auratum)  in  Mr.  Mcintosh's  garden 
at  Oatlands.  The  Lilies  were  the  finest  examples  of  culture  we 
had  ever  seen,  and  many  spots  in  the  garden  struck  us  as 
being  of  unusual  beauty  as  regards  design.  Since  then  Mr. 
Mcintosh  has  kindly  acceded  to  our  request  to  send  us  photo- 
graphs of  several  scenes  in  his  garden,  cf  one  of  which  we 
now  publish  an  engraving.  It  does  not,  however,  show  the 
colossal  dimensions  of  the  great  tufts  of  Lilium  auratum, 
some  of  them  10  feet  high,  -which  were  in  the  garden  when  tvo 
saw  it  in  August.  This  garden,  which  is  by  no  means  a  large 
one,  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  in  "  great  gardens  " 
(great  as  regards  extent)  that  we  find  the  most  beautiful 
effects  in  planting  or  all  that  is  generally  understood  by  the 
term  "  landscape  gardening."  Where  striking  beauty  exists 
in  our  large  places  it  usually  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  natural  disposition  of  the  ground  is  such  as  to  place 
it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  destroyer,  many  naturally  fine 
places  being  spoiled  or  defaced  by  dreary  geometrical 
designs  or  patterns  of  beds,  or  promiscuously  dotted  planting, 
or  ribbon  borders  intended  to  astonish  and  delight,  but 
which  make  sad  all  those  who  know  what  a  garden 
should  be.  For  examples  of  the  best  laid  out  gardens 
we  must  look  to  those  of  comparatively  small  extent ; 
they  often  make  us  wish  to  see  the  larger  places  laid 
out  with  the  same  kind  of  taste.  In  the  particular  glade 
to  which  we  now  direct  attention,  the  elements  of  success 
are  simple  and  clearly  to  be  seen.  We  have  variety  of  form  in 
the  trees  and  shrubs,  easy,  natural-looking  outlines,  and  a 
free  open  foreground,  with  no  bare  earth  or  formal  figures. 
But,  simple  and  evident  as  these  and  their  good  results  are, 
we  fear  it  will  be  long  before  they  will  be  generally  substituted 
for  the  puerilities  to  which  we  have  so  often  called  attention. 

V. 


Garden  Rubbish. — The  rubbish  which  is  left  in  the  fields,  in  the 
orchards,  gardens,  &c.,  at  the  close  of  the  season,  furnishes  hiding 
places  for  a  vast  number  of  vermin.  Eggs,  larva;  of  destructive 
insects,  and  other  pests  find  a  safe  refuge  wherein  to  pass  the  winter, 
in  husks,  stalks,  Ac,  and  upon  or  beneath  pieces  of  bark,  chips, 
weeds,  loose  boards,  and  in  corners  of  out-buildings.  If  the  rubbish 
is  gathered,  raked  up,  and  burned,  and  buildings  whitewashed, 
myriads  of  vermin  would  bo  destroyed  and  prevented  from  propa. 
gating.  As  soon  as  tho  iiolda  are  cleared  from  crops,  and  work  in 
the  gardens  and  orchard  ceases,  a  general  clearing  up  should  be 
made,  and  no  protection  given  to  vermin  of  any  kind  or  anywhere. 
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THE  PEACH. 

CConcludedfrom  P.358.J 
Culture  Under  Glass  Screens. 
The  prevalence  of  severe  day  frosts  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  more  especially  in  northern  and  iow-Iying  districts, 
together  with  the  cheapness  of  glass,  have  been  the  means  of 
making  what  are  called  Peach  screens,  or  cases,  more  common 
than  formerly.  Such  structures  are  generally  unheated,  their 
object  being  simply  to  ensure  safety  from  frost,  and  conse- 
quently more  regular  crops.  As  has  been  befoi-e  pointed  out, 
■where  copings  of  improved  modern  description  are  sufficient 
protection,  which  they  are  in  the  majority  of  cases,  expensive 
glass  screens  are  unnecessary.  As  they  are  a  necessary 
adjunct,  however,  in  some  places,  this  paper  would  be  iacom- 
plete  without  reference  to  them.  It  is  very  needful,  in  the 
first  place,  to  say  a  few  words  about  their  construction.  They 
are  made  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  ;  some  arc  screens,  con- 
sisting simply  of  a  row  of  glass  sashes  laid  against  the  wall, 
with  permanently  open  spaces  at  the  top  and'bottom  for  the 
admission  of  air.  This  is  the  cheapest  form  of  a  screen  ;  but 
as  ic  is  a  great  deal  more  expensive  than  a  good  coping,  and 
hardly  a  whit  more  effective  as  a  protector — thei-e  being  no 
means  of  closing  it  in  severe  weather — it  should  not  be 
adopted.  Anj'one  going  to  the  expense  of  erecting  a  screen 
should  make  it  worthy  of  its  name  and  object.  It  should  be 
placed  against  a  good  high  wall,  be  light  and  elegant,  not  more 
than  .J  or  ti  feet  wide,  and  the  ventilation  should  be  on  the  most 
ample  scale,  or  roasting  in  summer  and  other  mischief  will  be 
the  result.  In  the  best  form  of  cases  we  ever  saw,  in  which 
Peaches  succeeded  well,  and  the  fruit  could,  when  required,  be 
retarded  till  October,  the  top  and  bottom  ventilators  are  about 
3  feet  wide — nearly  half  the  area  of  the  roof — and  could  be 
opened  wide.  Hence  the  trees  were  virtually  growing  in  the 
open  air,  while  at  the  same  time  they  could  be  shut  up  close 
when  required.  On  the  other  hand,  some  screens  have  not 
above  9  inches  orafoot  of  ventilatingspaceatthe  topand  bottom, 
and  the  consequences  are  that  the  trees  are  forced  into  flower 
by  the  intensified  heat  of  the  bright  spring  sun  at  a  period 
when  frdsts  are  severe,  beyond  the  protective  power  even  of  a 
glass  house;  and  in  summer  the  heat  is  so  great  as  to  hui'ry 
the  fruit  in  before  it  is  wanted.  In  such  structures  the  back 
wall  alone  should  be  devoted  to  Peaches  ;  low  front  trellises  are 
worse  than  useless.  A  row  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  along  the 
front  will  succeed  and  look  well,  and  they  will  have  plenty  of 
top  room  in  a  house  like  the  above,  the  roof  not  being  flat,  but 
nearly  perpendicular.  Not  the  least  useful  feature  of  a  Peach 
case  is  the  accommodation  it  affords  for  other  things  besides 
fruit  trees,  such  as  Tomatoes,  early  Potatoes,  Kidney  Beans, 
Strawberries,  &c.  Border  making  and  planting  and  ti-ain- 
ing  the  trees  are  the  same  under  glass  as  out  of  doors.  In 
consequence  of  the  wood  having  a  better  chance  of  ripening, 
however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  cut  the  shoots  so  far  back  at  the 
winter  pruning ;  indeed,  when  the  shoots  are  matured  to  their 
extremities,  they  should  not  be  shortened  at  all,  except  where 
this  is  necessary  to  secure  balance.  In  the  matter  of  airing 
and  shutting  up,  &c.,  in  spring  and  autumn,  some  intelligence 
nmst  be  exercised,  otherwise  the  cultivator  may  defeat  his 
purpose.  In  the  first  place,  assuming  that  the  Peach  crop  is 
the  chief  object,  and  that  no  attempt  at  a  compromise  in  the 
way  of  temperature  is  made  to  suit  any  other  subjects 
that  may  occupy  the  house  for  the  time  being,  the  aim  during 
winter  and  spring  should  only  be  to  exclude  severe  frost. 
If  more  than  this  is  attempted,  and  full  ventilation  is  not 
given  during  the  day,  it  is  exceedingly  probable  the 
buds  will  be  found  moving  in  Jaimary  and  February,  and 
expanding  at  too  early  a  period  in  spring  to  be  safe,  as  has  been 
before  pointed  out.  We  have  seen  this  happen  more  than 
once;  and  when  the  flowers  did  escape  destruction  by  frost, 
and  the  fruit  set,  it  often  dropped  later  on,  the  temperature 
not  being  high  enough  to  promote  a  steady  and  uninterrupted 
growth.  The  fruit  of  the  Peach  always  makes  the  healthiest 
|)rogress  when  it  sets  late,  and  the  foliage  is  also  better. 
Anything  like  forcing  must  tlicreforo  be  carefully  avoided  ; 
the  ventilators  need  never  be  closed  day  or  night  even  though 
the  thermometer  under  glass  registers  h"  ot&'  of  frost,  which 
will  do  no  harm  whatever  to    the  trees.      Only  when  the 


flower-buds  "begin  to  open  generally  of  their  own  accord — ■ 
which  they  should  not  do  much  before  the  trees  on  the  open 
wall,  if  they  have  not  been  pushed — must  protective  measures 
be  taken  bj-  shutting  up  the  house  at  night,  according  to  the 
weather.  It  matters  not  how  late  the  trees  may  be  in  flower- 
ing ;  the  time  can  always  be  made  up  by  a  little  forcing  when 
the  fruit  has  fairly  begun  to  swell,  but  it  is  bad  practice  to 
hurry  at  the  flowering  season.  If  the  weather  is  mild  for  the 
season,  the  ventilators  may  be  kept  open  continually  ;  if  hright 
and  sunny  during  the  day  and  frosty  at  night,  ventilate  freely 
in  the  daytime,  but  shut  up  about  an  hour  before  the  sun  is  off 
the  house,  and  damp  the  trees  slightly  at  the  same  time  with 
water  at  about  the  same  temperature  as  the  house.  After  a 
hot  sunny  day  this  restores  the  vitality  of  the  flowers,  which 
often  droop  under  such  circumstances,  and  ensures  a  good- 
"  set."  The  belief  that  a  dry  arid  temperature  is  favourable  to 
the  setting  process  is  utterly  erroneous.  AVe  refresh  the 
flowers  daily  with  the  syringe  in  both  late  and  early  houses  if 
the  weather  is  dry,  and  ventilation  free,  and  the  trees  are 
usually  smothered  with  fruit.  In  cold  dull  weather,  such  as 
is  often  experienced  in  spring,  a  little  air  only  should  be  given 
to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  moving,  but  no  more. 
East  winds,  accompanied  with  the  usual  leaden  sky  and  a  low 
temperature,  are  the  conditions  most  unfavourable  to  Peaches, 
whether  inside  or  out.  Low  night  temperatures,  short  of 
actual  frost,  are  never  injurious  to  the  bloom,  if  the  day  tempera- 
ture can  be  got  up  to  65°,  or  iiO°  at  least,  but  75°  is  better, 
and  80°  is  not  to  be  feared  with  plenty  of  air.  When,  however, 
both  day  and  night  temperatures  are  low  for  days  together, 
the  worst  results  may  be  anticipated;  but  such  a  state  of 
things  is  hardly  to  be  expected  if  the  trees  have  not  been 
pushed  too  earl}-  into  flower.  In  March  and  April  it  is  seldom 
that  a  genial  growing  temperature  cannot  be  maintained  by 
judicious  shutting  up  and  otherwise  economising  the  sun's 
heat.  Presuming  that  the  Peach  ease  has  to  afford  a  supply 
of  fruit  during  August,  September,  and  October,  it  will  seldom 
be  found  needful  to  hurry  the  crop  during  the  summer,  but 
rather  to  give  all  the  air  possible  until  the  last  fruit  is  gathered. 
Syringing  and  damping  unless  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
insects,  should  be  discontinued  from  the  time  the  fruit  begins 
to  ripen ;  and  if  the  shoots  are  not  ripe  to  their  extremities 
by  October,  the  house  should  be  kept  a  little  warmer,  but  dry, 
and  never  without  air,  and  finally  be  thrown  open  when  the 
leaves  fall  from  the  trees. 

Watering. 
As  the  greater  portion  of  the  roots  arc  usually  inside  in 
Peach  cases,  they  arc  entirely  de])endcnt  on  artificial  waterings, 
which  must  be  given  ou  a  liberal  scale,  particularly  if  the  soil' 
is  light,  and  the  border  shallow  and  hard.  The  evaporation 
from  an  inside  border,  over  which  a  continual  current  of  dry 
air  is  sweeping,  is  greater  than  out  of  doors.  It  is  a  wise  plan 
to  save  all  the  rain  water  by  leading  it  into  open  cisterns  at 
convenient  points  inside  the  house,  and  in  case  of  dry  summers, 
these  cisterns  should  be  supplied  by  pipes,  that,  under  any 
circumstances  they  may  be  always  full  of  water  at  the  same 
temperature  as  the  house.  To  ensure  the  regular  moistening 
of  the  soil  throughout,  inside  borders  should  always  be  level ; 
when  thoy  slope  towards  the  front  the  water  runs  off.  Mulch- 
ing will  render  the  soaking  of  the  soil  easier,  but  if  the  border 
is  not  mulched  it  should  be  very  slightly  forked  over  before 
watering,  as  the  "  cake  "  on  the  surface  becomes  almost 
impervious.  One  good  watering  should  be  given  in  Pebruarj', 
before  the  trees  come  into  flower,  and  afterwards  the  supply 
should  be  regulated  by  the  condition  of  the  border,  which 
shouldnever  be  allowed  to  become  dust  dry  on  the  surface,  a 
pretty  sure  indication  that  the  supply  at  the  roots  is  also 
i)iadequate.  After  the  leaves  have  fallen  watering  may  bo 
discontinued  till  spring. 

Culture  in  Pots. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  frequently  grown  in  pots  in 
orchard  houses,  si|uare  corners  of  cool  houses,  and  not  uufre- 
(|uently  in  Peach  cases  along  with  other  fruit  trees.  In  pot 
culture  the  trees  are  grown  in  the  bush  form,  no  particular 
shape  in  training  being  adhered  to,  success  depending  chiefly 
on  the  method  of  pinching  and  pruning  adopted,  and  the  proper 
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care  of  tlie  roots.  The  pot  system  is  adapted  to  small  estab- 
lishments, where  neither  walls  nor  ranges  of  glass  exist,  and 
the  amateur  with  only  one  or  two  houses,  even  of  the  most 
temporary  description,  may  secure  a  fair  supply  of  fruit 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months  from  a  moderate  space, 
as  pot-grown  trees,  when  intelligently  managed,  are  exceedingly 
prolific  and  certain  croppers. 

Soil  and  Potting. 
For  pot  culture  the  soil  needs  to  be  rich,  as  the  roots  are 
couhned  to  small  compass,  and  cannot  ramble  as  in  a  border. 
Good  and  strong,  but  not  too  adhesive,  tui-fy  loam,  that  has 
been  laid  up  for  a  month  or  two,  is  the  best,  and,  before  using 
it,  it  should  be  chopped  up  with  the  spade,  and  about  one-fit'th 
of  well  rotted  cow  manure  and  a  little  bone  dust  added ;  and 
if  it  is  not  of  a  naturally  calcareous  character,  a  small  propor- 
tion of  old  lime  scraps  well  pounded  may  also  be  given. 
Those  who  have  not  the  means  of  procuring  turf  for  this 
purpose  may  use  without  hesitation  common  garden  soil,  of 
which  the  staple  is  loam,  and  to  this  about  one-fourth  of  cow 
manure  may  be  added,  lime  scraps  if  needful,  and  bone  dust 
and  bones,  or  Standen's  manure,  a  lastiug  and  powerful  stimu- 
lant for  pot  plants  of  any  kind.  Excellent  plants,  ready 
formed  and  cheap,  can  now  be  had  from  the  nursery,  and  it  is  in 
every  ^vay  better  to  begin  with  such  plants,  which  do  not 
always  need  potting  the  first  year.  But,  as  the  potting  must 
be  described,  we  shall  suppose  the  plants  to  have  been  shaken 
out,  pruned,  and  sent  to  their  destination  in  October  or 
November ;  later  than  this  is  not  desirable,  particularly  if  a 
crop  of  fruit  is  expected  from  the  trees  the  following 
year.  The  pots  should  be  from  12  to  18  inches  in  diameter 
according  to  the  size  of  the  plants,  but  12-inch  ones  will 
usually  be  found  large  enough  at  first,  and  18  inches  should 
never  be  exceeded — in  fact  it  is  seldom  they  are  used  so  large. 
After  seeing  that  the  pots  have  been  carefully  drained  with 
clean  ci'ooks,  fill  in  about  o  inches  or  more  of  soil,  according  to 
size  of  the  roots,  and  ram  it  hard  with  a  wooden  rammer.  Then 
take  the  tree,  see  that  the  roots  are  freely  shaken  out  and 
disentangled,  set  it  in  the  pot  erectly,  and  fill  in  all  round  to 
within  Ij  inch  of  the  rim,  for  water  space,  taking  care 
to  ram  the  soil  round  the  sides  with  a  piece  of  stout  lath 
as  the  filling  proceeds,  and  to  leave  the  surface  smooth  and 
level.  The  stem  should  not  be  buried  below  the  graft,  but  the 
roots  should  not  be  too  near  the  surface.  After  potting,  water 
the  plants  well,  and  remove  them  to  their  winter  quarters 
which  should  be  perfectly  cool  and  airy,  and  either  plunge  the 
pots  in  the  border,  or  pack  them  round  with  leaves  or  litter, 
which  will  make  all  safe  till  spring,  and  obviate  the  necessity 
of  watering.  So  long  as  the  mulching  is  snflicieut  to  protect 
the  roots  from  frost,  the  tops  will  take  little  harm  if  the  wood 
is  ripe,  and  a  close,  damp,  or  warm  atmosphere  must  be  pre- 
vented by  keeping  the  house  always  as  open  as  possible,  except 
during  very  severe  frosts.  When  the  flower-buds  begin  to 
expand  which  they  should  not  do  generally  till  jNlarch  or  later,  if 
the  trees  have  not  been  pushed,  air  abundantly  in  fine  weather, 
but  protect  from  cold  winds  and  frost,  and  in  the  afternoons 
of  fine,  bright,  and  dry  days,  dew  gently  over  head  to  refresh 
the  flowers  and  trees,  but  before  damping  always  reduce  .air 
considerably  without  completely  shutting  up,  unless  for  frost. 

Summer  Pinching. 
Now  begin  those  operations  to  the  trees  upon  which  success 
in  pot  culture  greatly  depends.  The  task  of  pinching  the 
shoots  periodically  is  easy,  and  does  not  take  much  time  ;  but 
it  must  not  be  neglected.  Those  who  allow  their  trees  to 
straggle  away  of  their  own  accord  had  much  better  not 
attempt  their  culture.  Jlost  likely  the  trees  will  break  pro- 
fusely enough,  and  the  shoots  may  require  thinning;  if  so, 
rub  the  buds  off  at  an  early  stage,  as  in  disbudding,  and  leave 
the  point  ones  and  any  others  favourably  placed  for  furnishing 
or  filling  up  gaps  ;  and  those  beside  the  fruit  may  also  bo  left, 
but  pinched  beyond  the  first  few  leaves.  By  Slay  the  young 
shoots  generally  will  be  from  3  to  5  inches  long,  when  they 
should  all  be  pinched,  just  nipping  the  point  out.  The  shoots 
will  break  again,  and  the  breaks  must  again  be  pinched  beyond 
the  first  two  or  three  leaves,  and  so  on  till  the  end  of  summer, 
only  care  must  be  taken  not  to  continue  the  pinching  so  late 


in  the  season  that  a  terminal  leaf  bud  has  not  time  to  form, 
especially  with  such  as  the  Noblesse  Peach,  which  makes 
comparatively  few  leaf  buds  at  any  time.  When  thick  the  fruit 
should  be  thinned  in  the  gradual  manner  described  in 
previous  chapters,  and  over-cropping  must  be  avoided.  Be 
content  with  a  moderate  crop  of  frui';  rather  than  risk  failure. 
At  all  times  give  plenty  of  air,  and  see  that  the  plants  are  not 
too  crowded  nor  shaded  in  any  way  from  the  light. 

Watering  and  Other  Culture. 
AVe  can  testify  to  the  good  effects  of  plunging  the  pots,  or 
placing  a  mulching  round  them  in  summer,  as  well  as  iu 
winter.  This  keeps  the  roots  in  a  uniform  condition  as 
regards  temperature  and  moisture,  which  no  other  attentions 
can  secure,  and  also  saves  much  labour  in  watering.  Mulching 
among  the  pots,  or  plunging  them,  is  better  than  covering 
their  surfaces  with  rough  lumpy  cow  or  other  manure,  as  wc 
have  seen  done,  and  leaving  the  sides  bare.  The  surface 
mulching  prevents  one  from  seeing  when  the  roots  require 
water,  which  is  an  important/  matter,  as  a  day's  neglect  may 
result  in  tlie  loss  of  a  crop.  As  a  stimulant  during  the 
bearing  season,  a  thin  dressing  of  good  loam,  mixed  with 
Standen's  manure,  at  the  rate  of  a  large  spoonful  to  a  12-inch 
pot,  will  be  found  to  promote  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the 
formation  of  feeding  roots  and  vigorous  growth.  In  watering 
avoid  excess,  which  turns  the  soil  sour,  but  at  the  same  time 
water  abundantly  when  the  soil  seems  dry.  If  an  inch  or  so 
of  space  has  been  left  in  potting,  to  hold  water,  it  will  facili- 
tate the  work  very  much,  and  generally  ensure  a  soaking  at 
the  first  application,  instead  of  having  to  water  the  plants 
subsequently  two  or  three  times.  Such,  briefly,  sums  up  the 
summer  treatment  of  plants  in  pots,  and  we  have  now  only  to 
notice  the  winter  pruning.  If  summer  pinching  has  been 
attended  to,  however,  this  operation  consists  in  only  thinning 
out  the  shoots  and  spurs  where  they  are  too  thick,  cutting  off 
dead  points,  and  shortening  back  unripe  extremities,  while 
opei'ating  at  the  same  time  with  an  eye  to  the  symmetry  of  the 
tree.  By  the  following  spring,  as  the  pots  will  be  packed  with 
roots,  the  surface  soil  of  the  pots  should  be  cleared  off  till  the 
roots  are  laid  bare,  and  a  liberal  top  dressing  of  rich  compost 
administered.  This,  with  occasional  applications  of  liquid 
manure,  will  carry  the  plants  through  the  second  year, 
and  the  third  year  they  may  be  partially  shaken  out,  their 
roots  reduced,  and  put  into  pots  a  little  larger  than  before. 

Forcing  Houses. 
Early  Peach-houses,  in  which  the  crops  are  expected  to  bo 
ripe  any  time  between  April  and  midsummer,  must  Ijo  lean-to, 
and  pitched  at  an  angle  that  will  catch  the  sun's  rays  most  effec- 
tively early  in  the  season.  An  angle  of  45°,  or  thereabouts, 
is  found  most  convenient  and  suitable  in  this  respect,  and 
affords  about  equal  scope  for  the  branches  ;ind  the  i-oots  when 
the  latter  are  inside.  The  roof  should  be  glazed  with  the  best 
21-ounce  sheet  glass,  and  the  panes  should  be  a  foot  wide. 
The  ventilation  should  be  on  the  most  ample  scale,  and  if 
the  sashes  can  bo  arranged  so  that  they  can  be  taken  off' 
altogether  from  the  time  the  fruit  is  gathered  till  November, 
so  much  the  better,  as  the  roasting  the  trees  frequently  receive 
after  the  wood  and  buds  are  quite  matured,  and  when  they 
should  be  at  rest,  is  a  fertile  cause  of  the  buds  dropping. 
Inside,  the  roof  should  be  wired  18  inches  from  the  glass,  and 
the  trees  should  be  trained  under  the  roof  only.  Back  wall 
trees  seldom  do  well  in  early  houses,  and  as  they  necessitate 
a  shorter  roof  trellis,  and  a  restricted  development  of  the 
trees,  in  both  cases  it  is  not  an  economical  arrangement. 
The  trees  always  do  decidedly  better  near  the  light  and  air, 
and  when  trained  up  under  the  glass  the  branches  have  all  an 
equal  chance  in  this  respect,  and  from  experience  we  know 
they  do  best.  The  heating  surface,  i.e.,  hot-water  pipes, 
should  be  sufficient  to  sustain  as  high  a  temperature  as  will  be 
required  without  making  it  too  hot,  and  the  boiler  power 
must  be  iu  proportion.  These  are  the  essentials  ;  details  may 
be  filled  in  according  to  taste. 

Trees  for  Forcing. 
Those  who   cannot  do  otherwise,  must  begin  with  young 
trees,  and  train  them  up  in  the  manner  described  under  the 
head  of  "  open-air  culture,"  but  years  will  be  saved  if  partially 
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established  bearing  trees  can  be  got  to  begin  -with.  These 
can  often  be  had  where  Peaches  are  grown  outside,  or  nursery- 
men can  generally  procure  them  for  a  customer  when  required. 
It  is  also  cheaper  to  buy  trees  that  will  begin  to  bear  at  once 
than  to  plant  young  ones  and  wait  years  before  fruit  in 
quantity  can  be  expected  from  them.  Trees  of  large  size  are 
removed  from  the  open  wall  frequently,  and  bear  good  crops 
of  fruit  the  same  season.  The  border  may  be  made  in  the 
same  way,  and  of  the  same  materials  as  the  open  wall  border 
before  described.  Perhaps  more  care  in  the  matter  of  drainage 
may  be  observed,  and  the  border  should  be  chiefly  inside  if 
practicable.  If  partially,  or  altogether  outside,  the  roots 
must  be  protected  by  some  means  from  heavy  and  cold  rains 
during  the  forcing  season.  Wooden  shutters,  or  slates  laid  on 
loose,  are  handiest  for  this  purpose,  but  we  never  use  any- 
thing else  than  a  good  layer  of  leaves  thatched  with  straw, 
which  keeps  the  border  as  dry  as  could  be  desired,  and  it  is 
generally  necessary  to  use  the  leaves  for  the  sake  of  the 
slight  heat  they  afford,  whatever  kind  of  protection  is  used 
against  rain.  Whether  the  trees  employed  are  young  or  old, 
the  sooner  they  are  lifted  and  transferred  to  the  forcing  house, 
after  the  leaves  begin  to  fade,  the  better.  Observe  the  usual 
care  in  planting,  and,  if  there  is  an  inside  border,  plant  in  it, 
as  the  roots  will  find  their  way  out  soon  enough.  Pruning 
should  also  be  performed  at  the  same  time,  and  the  trees  may 
be  tied  to  the  wires,  spreading  the  branches  out  thinly  and 
regularly,  but  without  straining  or  bending  them  too  much ; 
the  easier  they  are  allowed  to  rest  the  better.  In  fact — 
although  it  drives  the  work  of  tying  in  late  in  the  season, 
when  there  is  less  time  for  it — we  never  tic  in  the  young 
shoots  till  the  fruit  is  set  and  stoned,  having  observed  that 
they  set  their  fruit  most  freely  when  left  lying  loose  on  the 
wires,  and  swayed  about  by  every  breath  of  air. 

Forcing. 

In  forcing  the  Peach  and  Nectarine,  training,  disbudding, 
pinching,  pruning,  and  thinning  the  fruit  are  all  performed  in 
the  same  way  and  in  the  same  order  as  in  out-door  culture,  or 
under  glass  screens,  as  has  been  fully  detailed  in  former 
chapters.  Former  directions  as  regards  the  watering  and 
manuring  of  the  border,  &c.,  also  apply  to  forced  trees,  so  that 
it  is  only  necessary  to  speak  of  temperature  and  moisture, 
conditions  which  in  forcing,  have  to  be  regulated  almost 
entirely  l)y  artificial  means,  hence  the  importance  of  studying 
these  points  as  occasion  arises,  for  the  Peach  is  very  suscepti- 
ble in  this  respect,  and  will  bear  neglect  less  than  the  Vine 
and  some  other  fruits,  the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit  being, 
however,  not  so  much  affected  as  the  regularity  and  abundance 
of  the  crops.  Early  Peaches  are  the  most  expensive  to 
produce,  but  the  best  paying  crop  when  they  are  good  and 
abundant,  as  the  prices  in  Covent  Garden  and  elsewhere,  from 
May  till  the  end  of  July,  testify.  Given  well-ripened  wood  to 
begin  with — a  point  that  can  always  be  secured  with  early 
Peaches — failure  should  not  occur  with  ordinary  care.  The 
practice  here  recommended  has  given  us  good  crops  for  many 
years  without  a  single  miss,  even  in  the  worst  and  dullest  of 
seasons.  Of  course,  from  the  fiowering  period  till  the 
stoning  of  the  fruit,  unrelaxed  attention  is  given  in  the 
matter  of  temperature,  airing,  shutting  up,  &c.,  and  any 
extra  efforts  in  this  way,  and  which  do  not  always  mean 
extra  labour  or  expense,  we  have  always  considered  well 
bestowed.  For  the  earliest  crops,  Peaches'arc  seldom  started 
sooner  than  the  beginning  of  December,  but  with  newly- 
planted  trees  the  beginning  of  January  is  soon  enough.  Before 
this,  of  course  it  must  be  seen  that  both  the  house  and  trees 
are  clean  and  free  from  insects.  To  this  end,  the  trees  maybe 
washed  with  soap  and  water,  as  a  precaution  against  red  spider 
and  thrips.  Painting  with  a  mixture  of  soft  soap,  soot,  sulphur, 
tobacco  liquor,  and  clay  to  make  the  whole  thick  and  adhesive, 
will  also  be  necesary  if  the  trees  are  badly  affected  with  the 
Peach  scale;  but  for  the  spider  and  thrips  washing  is  enough 
— at  least  painting  will  give  no  additional  security,  and  it  is 
laborious  work.  Wchavc  no  faith  whatever  in  winter  dressings 
as  a  preventive  of  the  above  pests,  which  make  their  appear- 
ance at  any  time  when  circumstances  favour  their  existence. 
During  the  first  fortnight  after  starting  no  fire  heat  need  be 
given  at  night,  unless  the  temperature  is  likely  to  fall  to  the 


freezing  point,  and  the  day   temperature  should  range  from 
45°  on  dull  cold  days  to  60°  with  sun  heat  in  fine  weather ;  and 
to  sustain  it  at  above  the  minimum  figures  the  fires  should  be 
lighted  if  necessary.     By  the  middle  of  Januaary  the  night 
temperature  should  be  raised  to  from  40''  to  45°,  according  to 
the  weather,  and  it  will  do  no  harm  whatever  if  the  thermometer 
is  allowed  to  run  up  to  76°  on  sunny  days,  with  plenty  of  air, 
shutting  up  early  on  all  favourable  occasions  to  retain  the  sun's 
heat,  and  gently  dewing  the  trees  overhead  at  the  same  time  ; 
but  moisture  must  be  sparingly  given,  unless  it  is  observed  or 
felt  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  is  too  dry,  through  the 
combined  influence  of  hot  pipes  and   sun  heat.     So  early  in 
the  season,  we  never  find  syringing  necessary,  unless  the  pipes 
have  been  made  rather  hot.     In  ventilating,  begin  early  in  the 
morning  with  the  rising  temperature,  and  admit  air  little  by 
little,  in  about  equal  volumes  at  back  and  front — least  damage  is 
done  by  front  air — and  decrease  it  at  the  same  rate  ;  but  never 
shut  the  ventilators  quite  close ;  leave  always  a  chink  of  air  on 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  house,  and  to  ensure  this,  it  is  not 
a  bad  plan  to  tack  a  piece  of  lath  on  to  the  shutters,  to  prevent 
their  being  closed  through  inattention  on  the  part  of  those  in 
charge.      To  prevent   misunderstandings  or   excuses   on  the 
subject   of    temperature,  when   different    men  have  to    take 
their  turn  on  duty,  a  label  should  be  attached  to   the  ther- 
mometer with  the  respective  temperatures  marked  thus,  for 
example : — Day,  cold  or   dull,   68° ;  bright,  75°.     Night,  cold 
45°  ;  mild,  50°.     We  suggest  this,  not  that  we  are  sticklers  to 
a  degree  or  two,  one  way  or  the  other,  but  simply  to  ensure 
attention,  for  one  cannot  always  trust  either  to  the  discretion 
or  memory  of  workmen.     After  the  first  three  or  four  weeks, 
we  regulate  the  temperature,  &c.,  by  the  progress  of  the  buds. 
Trees  started  in  January  should  be  coming  into  flower  early  in 
February.     "When  this  is  observed,  the  average  night  tempera- 
ture should  range  about  50°,  and  the  average  day  temperature 
about  65°.     "We  say  "  average,"  for  we  daily  allow  the  ther- 
mometer to  range  considerably  above  and  below  these  figures, 
according  to  circumstances.     Always  attending  to  the  ventila- 
tion strictly,  we  are  glad  if  we  can  run  the  temperature  up  to 
80°  by  noon,  on  fine  days  sometimes  8-5°,  though  75°  is  the 
figure  generally  reached  without  too  much  fire-heat,  and  on 
such  occasions,  if  the  night  temperature  drops  to  40°,  or  even 
a  degree  or  two  lower,  we  fear  no  injury.     In  dull  weather 
which  often  continues  for  days  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the 
night  temperature  is  seldom  allowed  to  get  I  elow  50°  or  5.5°, 
but  this  is  more  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  heat  up  early  in 
the  day  to  about  6-5°,  sometimes  68'^.     These  figures  necessitate 
rather  hot  pipes,  which  dry  the  atmosphere  considerably,  and 
the  opportunity  is  taken  to  give  the  fiowers  a  vigorous  dewing 
with  the  syringe  three  or  four  times  a  week,  even   in    the 
dullest  weather.  This  distributes  the  pollen  better  than  a  brush , 
and  more  expeditiously,  and  promotes  a  healthy  set.     These 
temperatures  will  be  regarded  as  high  by  some,  and  the  practice 
of  syringing  as  somewhat  unusual,  but  we  have  only  to  state 
that  on  three  different  occasions  we  had  scarcely  one  bright  day 
or  hour  during   the  whole  time  our  early  Peach  trees  were  in 
flower,  and  the  above  practice  was  adhered  to  to  the  letter,  and 
with  the    best  results,  for  the   fruit  set  in  great  profusion, 
while  several  of  our  neighbours  failed  to  get  a  crop  at  all  with 
the  reverse  treatment.     After  the  fruit  is  set,  the  average  day 
and  night  temperatures  may  be  raised  about  5°  respectively, 
and  when  the  fruit  is  fairly  stoned — presuming  ripe  fruit  is 
expected  about  the  middle  of  June — the  night  temperatures 
may  be  pushed  gradually  up  to  70°,  and  76°  on  dull  days ;  but 
on  bright  afternoons  the  house   may  be  shut  up  to  86°  or  90° 
in  a  regular  way  till  the  fruit  is  observed  to  be  changing,  after 
which   the    temperature  must  be  reduced  a  little,   more  air 
given,    and   moisture   withheld.     From   the  time  the  fruit  is 
set  till  it  turns,  syringings  every  afternoon  on  dry  days  must 
be  given  to  keep  down  insects  ;  and  after  the  fruit  is  gathered 
the  sashes  should  be  removed  from  the  house,  or  opened  as 
widely  as  possible,  and  left  up  for  the  remainder  of  the  season 
to  all  weathers. 

Selection  of  Kinds  for  Forcing. 

Peaches  : — Royal  George,  Noblesse,  Bellegarde,  Stirling 
Castle,  nnd  Acton  Scot.  Nectarines  :  Elruge,  Violettc  Hative, 
Newington,  Balgowan,  Victoria,  and  Downton. — "  Field." 
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TREES  AND    SHRUBS. 

DANGER  OF  PLACING  EARTH  ROUND  TREES. 
Too  much  importance  oauiiot,  I  think,  be  attached  to  the 
remarks  made  on  this  subject  in  your  issue  of  the  16th  uU. 
Placing  earth  round  tree  stems  is  a  practice  frequently  adopted 
where  there  is  surplus  soil  to  be  disposed  of,  and  it  cannot  be 
too  often  nor  too  strongly  condemned,  either  by  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  trees  for  their  beauty,  or  l)y  those  whose 
pleasure,  happiness,  and  even  health,  is  in  some  degree 
dependent  on  the  existence  of  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
homes.  These  remarks  are  more  particularly  applicable  to  the 
suburbs  of  large  towns,  where  villas  sometimes  spring  up  so 
rapidly,  and  become  inhabited  so  quickly,  that  neither  time  nor 
opportunity  i^  afforded  for  the  proper  disposal  of  the  surplus 
soil  and  rubbish  which  accumulates  on  these  occasions.  In 
many  instances,  in  order  to  save  time  and  expense,  rubbish  is 
conveyed  into  the  shrubbery  or  plantation  close  .at  hand,  where 
it  is  levelled  down,  and  perhaps  sown  with  Grass  seeds,  and 
thought  no  more  of  until  tbe  shrubs  or  trees  against  whose 
stems  it  has  been  laid,  show  unmistakable  signs  of  weakness 
and  debility.  Then  the  question  arises  in  the  mind  of  the 
anxious  proprietor,  "  What  can  have  been  the  cause  of  such  ill- 
health  .f*  "  and  most 
cheerfully  would  ho 
now  sacrifice  fifty 
jlimes  the  amount 
which  would  have 
been  required  for 
the  better  disposal 
of  that  which  he 
now  finds  has  been 
the  unfortunate 
cause  of  the  mis- 
chief, if  only  he 
could  but  see  his 
once  charming 
shrubs  and  trees  re- 
invigorated  and  re- 
stored to  their 
original  beauty. 
There  ai'e  innumer- 
able instances  of 
such  errors  having 
been  committed  in 
the  situations  I  have 
mentioned,  the  re- 
sults of  which  are 
but  too  evident  to 
the  most  casual 
observer.  More 
especially  are  they 
visible  on  those 
sombre,  yet  beautiful.  Pine-clad  hills  which  fringe  the  south 
coast,  where  the  houses  have  sprung  up,  as  if  by  magic,  during 
the  last  few  years,  under  the  cool  protecting  shadows  of  the 
trees.  The  Fir  tribes  invariably  root  near  the  surface,  and  are 
therefore  very  liable  to  injury  by  having  their  roots  disturbed. 
They  also  appear  to  have  a  special  dislike  to  soil  being  placed 
against  their  stems,  or  over  their  roots,  except  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  Consequently,  wherever  tbe  excavator  or  builder  has 
encroached  too  closelj'  on  their  territory,  debility  is  apparent ; 
but  where  they  have  been  allowed  to  remain  unmolested  in 
their  primitive  state,  with  their  two  appropriate  companions. 
Bracken  and  Broom,  they  still  maintain  their  pristine  beauty, 
and  present  a  great  and,  in  most  respects,  happy  contrast  to 
their  less  favoured  neighbours  in  the  adjoining  square.  A 
very  striking  instance  of  tbe  evil  resulting  from  the  practice  I 
have  mentioned,  came  under  my  notice  a  short  time  since  in 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  sea-side  retreats.  In  disposing  of 
the  soil,  which  had  been  dug  from  the  foundation  for  a  new 
house  a  few  years  ago,  and  which  consisted  of  peat,  marl,  and 
gravel  in  about  equal  proportions,  it  had  been  spread  under 
the  adjoining  trees  to  the  depth  of  10  or  12  inches,  and  at  the 
present  time  every  tree  so  treated  presents  an  unhealthy 
appearance,  which  may  gradually,  but  will  most  surely,  end  in 


premature  death.  Had  the  soil  been  very  dissimilar  to  that  ia 
which  the  trees  were  growing,  it  might  have  been  supposed  to 
contaiu  matter  deleterious  to  them,  but  as  such  was  not  the 
case  the  most  reasonable  inference  appeared  to  me  to  be  that 
the  mischief  was  caused  by  the  unnatural  exclusion  of  air  from 
the  roots,  and  this  conviction  was  farther  strengthened  by 
observing,  at  a  subsequent  visit,  that  a  hard  cement-like  crust 
had  formed  on  the  surface,  after  heavy  rain,  which  appeared 
quite  impervious  to  air.  If  this  be  the  correct  conclusion  how 
necessary  docs  it  seem  that  this  injudicious  practice  should  be 
condemned  on  every  hand,  so  that  the  ignorant,  as  well  as  the 
careless,  may  be  forewarned  of  the  evil  consequences  which 
must  eventually  ensue.  If  soil  must  be  so  disposed  of,  it 
should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  texture  and  compo- 
sition as  that  in  which  the  trees  are  growing,  and  then  only  to 
a  very  limited  depth,  so  as  not  to  destroy,  even  for  a  short  time 
that  natural  porosity  of  the  surface  soil  which  is  so  largely 
produced  by  the  roots  themselves.  In  respect  to  those  trees 
which  are  not  so  easily  injured  by  this  practice,  and  which 
will  bear. any  reasonable  amount  of  soil  being  laid  over  their 
roots,  I  still  think  the  same  rule  in  respect  to  the  texture  and 
composition  should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  adhered  to,  and  if 
placed  near  the  stem,  a  cavity  quite  round  the  tree,  and  down 
to  the  base,  should  always  be  left,  and  of  sufficient  width  to 

allow  a  free  circula- 
of  air,  and  also 
to  admit  of  being 
cleared  of  any  mat- 
ter which  may,  and 
does,  freely  accum  u  - 
late  in  it.  The  slop- 
ing bank  system 
anwers  well  in 
some  situations  and 
has  the  advantage 
of  showing  more  of 
the  trunk,  but  if  the 
surface  of  the 
ground  inclines 
to  that  particular 
point,  or  the  soil 
be  very  tenacious, 
or  if  the  ground  be 
not  of  a  thirsty 
n.ature,  evils  may 
accrue  from  an  ac- 
cumulation of  too 
much  water. 

T.    ClIALLIS. 
Salishury. 


Dimorphism  in  Robinia  cUssecta. 


I  have  buried 
many  trees  3  or  4 
feet  in  the  soil. 
Old  trees  in  many  instances  died  ;  young  ones  in  most  cases 
flourished,  but  more  particularly  Poplar,  Elm,  and  Beech.  I 
have  never  found  that  Oaks  liked  the  operation  of  coverintr  in 
and  embedding  them  to  any  extent  except  when  making  roads 
on  the  slopes  of  planted  hills  where  the  soil  thrown°on  the 
lower  side  amongst  them  always  gave  them  fresh  vigour.     T. 


ROBINIA  DISSECTA. 
The  origin  of  this  remarkable  variety  of  the  common  Robinia  is 
unknown,  but  it  is  none  the  less  worthy  of  notice  on  that  account. 
It  forma  a  shrub  or  low  tree,  the  branches  and  twigs  of  which  are 
small  and  short,  somewhat  contorted,  fragile,  and  very  numerous  ;  the 
leaflets  are  thin  and  narrow.  Such  are  the  general  characteristics  of 
this  Robinia,  whose  appearance  reminds  one  of  trees  the  leaves  of 
which  have  been  eaten  by  caterpillars,  and  have  thus  been  reduced 
almost  to  the  mid. ribs.  In  this,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  normal 
state  of  the  plant,  no  flowers  are  produced  ;  but  whereverany  branches 
assume  the  characteristics  which  belong  to  the  type — a  circumstance 
which  rarely  happens — they  produce  blossoms  in  abundance,  as  shown 
in  our  illustration.  R.  dissecta,  like  other  varieties  of  Robinia,  may 
be  propagated  by  cleft  grafting  it  upon  the  common  kind.  Either  in 
groups  or  isolated  on  lawns,  it  has  a  pleasing  and  excellent  effect. — 
"  Revue  Horticole." 
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AUTUMN  AND  WINTER  BERRIES. 
The  berries  of  summer,  as  a  whole,  may  lay  claim  to  greater  useful. 
Bess  than  those  of  autumn  and  winter,  especially  as  food  for  man  ; 
but  in  point  of  beauty  the  latter  class  excel.  Bnght-colonred  fruit 
seems  to  come  in  as  the  flowers  fade  and  pass  away,  all  this,  doubtless, 
being  intended  to  equalise  and  extend  the  brilliant  side  of  Nature,  and 
show  us  that  there  is  no  gloomy  side  if  our  eyes  were  rightly  trained 
to  see  what  is  most  worthy  of  being  seen.  The  sharp,  frosty  nights 
of  autumn  tend  to  bring  out  and  uncover  the  half-hidden  glories 
which  have  been  maturing  under  the  shade  of  luxuriant  summer 
leaves,  just  as  adversity, frequently  brings  to  light  the  solid,  noble 
virtues  of  men  and  women,  which  otherwise  might  remain  for  ever 
obscured  within  the  ample  folds  of  prosperity.  The  sweet,  bright 
scarlet  ben-ies  of  the  low. creeping  Partridge  Berry  (Mitchella  repens) 
ripen  amongst  the  weeds  and  undergowth  of  our  forests  ;  but  it  is 
not  until  the  frosts  of  autumn  have  laid  low  its  lofty,  "  high-headed," 
weedy  companions,  that  its  dark  green  leaves  and  brilliant-coloured 
fruit  is  brought  to  light.  Thenceforward,  through  the  coldest 
weather,  buried  beneath  snow  or  exposed  to  the  sharpest  frosts, 
it  fades  not,  but  remains  constantly  beautiful,  furnishing 
nutritive  food  for  birds  as  well  as  quadrupeds  of  various  kinds. 
Next  to,  and  ascending  the  scale,  we  find  the  universally 
admired  aromatic  Winter  Green  or  Cheekerberry  (Gaultheria 
procumbens),  the  delight  of  children  as  well  as  many  persons 
who  have  long  since  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  and  of  mature 
judgment.  Like  the  Mitchella,  the  bright  scarlet,  aromatic  berries 
of  the  Winter  Green  remain  upon  the  plants  through  winter  (pro- 
vided they  are  permitted  to  do  so)  coming  out  bright  from  under 
their  pall  of  snow.  But  I  cannot  stop  to  hunt  out  all  these  little 
woodland  pets  which  bid  defiance  to  old  Boreas  as  he  howls  through 
our  forests  and  fields  during  six  months  out  of  the  twelve;  still,  a 
few  of  the  most  valuable  and  showy  species  must  not  go  unnoticed 
at  this  time.  The  low,  creeping  Cranberry  of  our  northern  swamps 
and  bogs,  is  a  beautiful  plant  for  cultivating  in  gardens,  to  s.ay 
nothing  of  its  valuable  fruit,  well  known  to  almost  everybody.  By 
a  very  little  care,  it  can  be  made  to  thrive  in  any  good  soil  that  is 
not  too  heavy — a  light  sand  or  loam  suits  it  best — and  then  by  an 
occasional  watering  in  summer  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  may  be  obtained, 
both  plants  and  fruit  being  ornamental,  especially  in  autumn.  There 
are  two  or  three  native  species,  and  almost  innumerable  varieties 
of  the  low,  trailing  Cranberry  (Vaccinium),  the  fruit  varying  in 
size,  form,  and  colour.  But,  what  is  called  the  High. bush,  or  Cran- 
berry tree  (Viburnum  Opnius)  is  a  far  more  showy  plant  for  garden 
culture  than  the  Creeping,  or  true.  Cranberry.  This  shrub,  as  is 
well  known,  is  the  parent  of  our  common  Snowball  tree,  which 
produces  no  fruit,  while  the  former  yields  a  large  annual  crop.  It  is 
a  common  shrub  in  many  of  the  swamps  of  our  northern  states, 
growing  from  G  to  10  feet  high,  and  may  be  seen  at  this  season  loaded 
with  large  clusters  of  brilliant  red  berries.  These  have  a  pleasant, 
sharp,  acid  flavour,  but,  owing  to  the  large  nut. like  seed,  they  are 
little  sought  after  for  culinary  purposes.  Growing  in  similar  loca. 
tions  we  find  the  common  Winterberry  or  Black  Alder  (Ilex  verti- 
cillata),  a  species  of  Holly,  bearing  a  profusion  of  bright  scarlet 
fruit.  This  is  one  of  the  most  showy  of  our  native  shrubs  when  in 
fruit,  but  the  flowers  are  small  and  inconspicuous.  It  will  thrive  in 
high  dry,  as  well  as  in  low  ground,  and  is  well  suited  to  garden 
culture.  The  Euonymns  or  Spindle  tree,  also  called  Strawberry  tree 
and  Burning  Bush,  are  elegant  showy  autumn-fruiting  shrubs  or 
small  trees.  There  are  several  native  species  and  many  varieties,  all 
of  which  are  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  best  exotic  shrubs  found 
in  our  parks  and  pleasure  grounds.  The  E.  atro-purpureus  and  its 
varieties  are  tall-growing  shrubs  10  to  20  feet  high,  with  small 
dark  purple  flowers,  and  light  bright  red  fruit,  the  latter 
remaining  on  until  mid-winter.  The  E.  americanus  is  a  much  less 
robust  species,  with  greenish-purple  flowers,  succeeded  by  crimson 
fruit.  Seedlings  from  either  of  the  above  vary  considerably,  hence 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  produce  new  varieties.  But  to  name  all  the 
beautiful  native  trees  and  shrubs  which  at  this  time  make  the  fields 
and  forests  gay  with  their  showy  fruit,  would  bo  too'muoh  of  a  task  ; 
consequently,  I  will  limit  the  list  to  a  few  more  of  the  very  best. 
The  Barberry,  although  old  and  common,  must  not  bo  overlooked  in 
this  class,  and  the  Spico  Bush  (Lindera  Benzoin),  dotted  with  its 
bright  rod,  oval  berries,  is  a  pretty  shrub  found  in  swamps  and  low 
damp  woods.  The  Pond  Spice  (Tetranthora  geniculata)  is  a  hand- 
Romo  shrub  closely  allied  to  the  last,  bearing  globular  red  berries. 
Then  we  have  the  Flowering  Dogwood  (Cornus  florida)  with  its 
clusters  of  scarlet  berries,  and  the  Hawthorn,  with  fruit  varying  in 
size  from  that  of  a  Pea  up  to  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  various  colours, 
from  deep  scarlet  or  crimson  to  golden.yellow.  The  Suowberry 
(Symphoricarpus  racemosus)  droops  its  clusters  of  snowy  fruit  by  the 
Bide  of  Coralberry  (S.  vulgaris),  the  fruit  of  which  is  a  deep  cherry 
rod.     Among  the  climbing  shrubs  the  Coral  Monthly  Honeysuckle 


(Lonicera  sempervirens)  bears  clusters  of  shining  red  berries,  while 
from  many  a  shrub  and  tree  the  Bitter-Sweet  flaunts  its  orange- 
coloured  pods,  half  concealing  the  scarlet,  pulpy  aril  enclosing  the 
seed.  The  evergreens  should  not  be  wholly  left  out  of  this  list,  for 
the  bright  scarlet  berries  of  the  American  Holly  (Ilex  opaca)  and  the 
crimson  cup-like  berries  of  the  American  Yew  (Taxns  canadensis) 
are  well-known  adjuncts  to  the  festivities  of  our  winter  holidays. 
Bring  all  these  hardy,  native,  autumn-ripening  berry-bearing  plants 
together,  and  the  flowers  of  summer  may  pass  away  without  much 
loss  in  the  way  of  beauty  to  our  gardens.  This  is  one  feature  of 
gardening  which  has  been  sadly  neglected  by  both  writers  and 
practitioners,  and  moro's  the  pity. — "  Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker." 
[The  reader  will  probably  observe  some  shrubs  mentioned  above 
which  are  not  in  our  gardens.  They  deserve  to  be,  however;  and 
we  hope  American  nurserymen  may  be  able  to  supply  our  own  with 
them.] 


A  Tree  House. — The  "  Times  "  correspondent,  writing  at  Phila- 
delphia, says — "  Trom  California  there  has  been  sent  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Exhibition  a  section  of  one  of  the  '  big  trees,'  which  has 
crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  is  now  on  its  way  to  this  city.  The 
section  has  a  diameter  of  20  feet,  and  is  16  feet  long.  It  was  taken 
from  a  tree  27G  feet  in  height,  with  a  diameter  at  the  base  of  26  feet. 
This  tree,  as  indicated  by  the  yearly  rings  in  the  wood,  was  2,120 
years  old.  The  section  is  hollowed  out,  so  as  to  make  a  cylinder, 
with  sides  about  2  feet  thick,  including  the  bark.  It  will  be  con. 
verted  into  a  circular  house  and  elegantly  fitted  up." 

Street  Planting. — Planting  trees  in  cities  and  their  suburbs 
requires  a  greater  amount  of  consideration  and  knowledge  than  is 
bestowed  upon  it.  In  the  rather  extensive  plantations  of  street  trees 
made  on  Lord  Pembroke's  property  on  the  southern  outskirts  of  Dublin, 
the  Wych  Elm  and  other  largo  trees  have  been  planted,  with  the  effect 
of  making  the  streets  dark  and  dreary-looking,  at  least,  in  autumn, 
and  of  obscuring  the  light  of  the  lamps  at  night,  although  the  trees 
are  as  yet  young.  Large  trees  are  only  fitted  for  very  wide  roads  or 
boulevards. 

Sorrel  Tree  (Oxydendron  arboreum).— I  had  a  fine  one, 
15  feet  high,  which  was  killed  to  the  ground  in  the  winter  of  1872-73 ; 
it  threw  up  several  stems  from  the  root,  and  I  liked  it  better  in  this 
form — a  dense  bush  G  feet  high,  and  the  same  across — than  I  did  as  a 
tree.  Its  long  pendulous  racemes  of  Lily-of-the-Valley-like  flowers 
make  it  a  charming  plant  in  June  and  July  ;  and  its  foliage,  which 
is  so  clean  and  shining  in  summer,  turns  in  autumn  to  such  a  fine 
crimson  that,  if  it  did  not  flower,  it  would  be  worth  growing  as  a 
(horrible  name !)  "foliage  plant."  There  are  so  many  good  things  not 
generally  known,  that  the  catalogue  of  them  would  be  quite  as  large 
as  of  those  which  are  known. — Geo.  Thuedek,  in  "  American  Agri. 
culturiat." 

Autumnal  Tints.  —  The  park  here,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Orwell,  always  beautiful,  are  just  now  more  charming  than  ever,  and, 
when  seen  under  favourable  conditions,  such  as  the  last  few  bright 
days  have  afforded,  are  a  sight  not  easily  forgotten.  The  highly  suf. 
fused,  golden  colour  of  the  many  Chestnuts  of  both  kinds,  and  of  the 
Oaks,  Elms,  and  Sycamores  is  most  admirably  shown  up  by  the  rich 
reddish-bi'own  of  the  Beeches,  which  are  just  now  perfect  in  point  of 
autumnal  leaf  colouring.  The  wild  Chei-ry,  too,  is  glowing  with 
colour,  looking  almost  crimson  in  the  bright  sunshine,  and  when  seen 
in  the  distance,  backed  up  by  the  pale  leaves  of  the  Chestnuts,  micht 
readily  be  mistaken  for  a  plant  in  bloom.  Those  who  have  to  plant  on  an 
extensive  scale  may,  with  advantage,  study  the  aspect  of  an  autumnal 
landscape,  especially  one  so  rich  and  diversified  as  that  presented  to  us 
this  season.  Frosty  nights  remind  us  that  opportunities  for  such 
studies  do  not  last  for  ever,  and  that  ere  long  the  trees  will  be  rapidly 
denuded  of  their  already  fast.falling  leaves. — J.  Shei'I'ard,  Woolvei: 
stunr  Park,  Ipxivlrh. 

A  New  Weeping  Tree.— We  have  seen  a  plant  of  the  Weep, 
ing  Dogwood  (Cornus  florida),  and  can  say  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  things  we  ever  beheld.  The  branchlcts  are  com. 
pletely  pendulous,  and  yet  the  leader  manages  to  go  straight  up,  so 
that  it  can  be  made  very  handsome  as  a  specimen,  even  when  worked 
low.  When  in  flower  and  fruit  it  is  a  striking  object — and  its 
dark  leaves  in  the  autumn  are  as  beautiful  as  those  of  the  purple 
Beech  in  spring.  It  was  found  by  Mr.  II.  C.  Thomson,  of  Warren, 
Baltimore  County,  Maryland. — "  Gardener's  Monthly." 


Arbntus  andrachne.— Mr.  John  Bain  informs  us  tbat  this  fine  shrub  is  very 
scarce  now  ;  alHo  tliat  Arbutus  andrachnoides  is  very  frequently  sold  for  it, — S. 

Brugmansia  sanguinea.— A  largo  plant  of  this,  which  stood  the  winter 
hero  in  the  open  groimd.  is  just  opening  its  bloom-.  Tho  siimnior  has  lieen 
very  unfavouvaljlo,  or  it  would  have  been  in  flower  more  than  a  month  since.— 
H.  Haupur  Cuewe,  Vrayton-Jimticham}!,  Trmg, 
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OYSTER  BAY  ASPARAGUS. 
The  cnlture  of  this  justly  celebrated  Asparagus,  which  is  as  fiuo  as 
the  general  produce  at  Argenteuil,  and  much  more  simply  cultivated, 
is  described  by  a  cultivator,  writing  in  tho  "  New  York  Tribune," 
and  the  instructions  given  are  so  concise  and  full  that  we  re-produce 
them  in  the  belief  that  the  system  may  find  imitators  in  this  country  : 
— Plant  on  sandy  soil ;  anything  from  a  clear  sand  to  a  sandy  loam. 
It  will  not  thrive  in  a  soil  the  great  bulk  of  which  is, gravel ;  a 
small  amount  of  gravel  will  not  render  the  soil  less  productive,  but 
obstructs  aud  dulls  the  knife  in  cutting  the  shoots.  Avoid  planting 
on  wet  soil,  or  any  soil  that  is  sufficiently  heavy  to  need  draining, 
even  though  it  be  thoroughly  underdraiued.  To  grow  Asparagus  in 
perfection  the  soil  need  not  necessarily  be  richer  than  it  must  be  to 
pi'oduce  a  good  crop  of  Corn ;  there  are  acres  of  it  in  this  vicinity 
growing  in  almost  clear  sand,  fertilised  only  by  a  moderate  dressing 
of  thatch. drift  and  sea-weed,  and  occasionally  a  small  amount  of 
stable-manure,  which  nevertheless  produce  as  large  and  succulent 
shoots  as  any  that  reach  the  market.  Some  experiments  have  shown 
that,  by  heavily  manuring,  the  crop  cannot  be  made  permanently 
greater  than  by  moderate  dressings.  In  explanation  of  this,  it  may 
be  said  that,  when  the  soil  is  very  rich,  the  crowns  of  the  plants 
extend  very  rapidly  and  crowd  one  another,  the  result  being  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  average  size  of  the  shoots  and  a  vast  increase  in  their 
number.  Another  explanation  may  be  found  by  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  amount  of  nutriment  which  the  annual  crop  removes  from 
jv-  tho  soil.  The  weight  of  the  annual  crop  per  acre  will  amount  to 
about  2  or  3  tons.  W.hen  we  compare  this  weight  with  that  of  a 
crop  of  Corn — weighed  green  and  including  stalks — Grass,  or  roots, 
we  can  readily  understand  that  this  crop  should  not  impoverish  the 
soil  to  as  great  an  extent  as  many  others. 

Plants  and  Planting. 
In  the  selection  of  seed  there  is  but  one  variety.  An  alleged 
variety  introduced  a  few  years  ago  under  the  name  of  Conover's 
Colossal,  has  proved  undistinguishable  from  the  common  variety 
when  planted  in  contiguous  drills.  The  soil  in  which  the  plants  are 
grown  should  be  similar  to  that  in  which  they  are  to  be  permanently 
set,  and  rich  enough  to  grow  a  crop  of  Onions,  Beets,  or  other  roots. 
Plant  the  seed  in  drills  15  inches  apart,  and  about  a  dozen  to  the  foot 
in  the  drill.  The  plants  should  not  be  dug  with  a  fork  or  any  other 
hand  tool  j  they  tear  the  plants,  breaking  the  roots  from  the  crown. 
To  dig  them  run  the  plough  lengthwise  with  the  drills,  4  or  5  inches 
deep,  and  keep  the  landside  of  the  plough  half  way  between  tho 
drills;  the  roots  will  then  be  cut  or  broken  at  this  point,  a  sufficient 
length  of  root  being  left  attached  to  the  crown.  Fork  over  the 
furrow-slice  containing  the  plants  with  a  digging. fork,  and  shake  the 
earth  from  them.  The  young  plants  lie  so  near  the  surface  that 
their  buds  start  very  early  in  the  spring,  and  the  shoots  are  often 
2  or  3  inches  above  the  ground  by  the  time  it  is  convenient  to  trans- 
plant them.  Those  shoots  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  in 
transplanting  aud  commonly  get  broken  off.  Whether  it  damages 
the  plant  or  not  it  cannot  be  readily  avoided,  unless  the  plants  are 
dug  early  and  stored  till  wanted,  in  which  case  the  broken  ends  of 
the  roots  are  attacked  by  a  blue  mould  which  destroys  the  vitality  of 
the  plant.  It  is  not  desirable  to  plant  them  out  very  early ;  more 
plants  will  fail  to  grow  than  when  the  planting  is  deferred  until  the 
soil  is  dry  and  warm.  Plough  out  the  trenches  in  which  the  plants 
are  to  be  set  from  3i  to  4  feet  apart ;  four  trips  across  the  field  with 
an  ordinary  ploug'i  will  be  necessary  and  sufficient  to  open  a  trench 
as  well  as  it  can  be  done  with  that  instrument.  Turn  the  first 
furrow-slice  towards  the  trench  previously  opened  ;  return,  leaving  a 
ridge  G  or  8  inches  wide  between  the  two  furrows  ;  return  again, 
ploughing  out  this  ridge;  once  more,  in  the  same  furrow  to  deepen 
it  and  leave  it  straight  and  clear.  The  trenches  should  be  of  such 
depth  that  the  plants  will  be  6  inches  beneath  the  surface  when  it  is 
levelled  ofi;  and  hardened  down  by  rains.  Distribute  the  plants  15 
to  18  inches  apart  beside  the  trench  in  which  they  are  to  be  set. 
With  an  ordinai'y  hoe  remove  the  loose  earth  that  has  fallen  behind 
the  plough  into  the  trench,  from  the  place  where  you  wish  to  set  the 
first  plant ;  drop  the  plant  in  its  place,  and  cover  it  about  2  inches 
deep  with  loose  earth  drawn  from  the  place  where  the  next  plant  is  to 
be  set.  Walk  in  tho  trench  and  proceed  in  this  way  until  the  plot  is 
finished.  It  will  make  no  difference  how  the  roots  of  tho  plant  are 
distributed  ;  the  main  point  is  to  put  the  crown  in  the  right  place. 

Culture,  Cutting,  and  Subsequent  Management. 
The  manure  may  be  spread  broadcast  before  the  plot  is  ploughed, 
or  broadcast  after  it  is  ploughed,  and  before  the  trenches  are  made, 
or  it  may  be  put  in  the  trenches  after  the  plants  arc  set.     lu  the 


last  case  it  should  be  fine,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  young 
shoots.  When  the  shoots  have  grown  sufficiently,  the  weeds  about 
them  should  be  killed  by  drawing  earth  over  them,  partially  filling 
the  trench ;  this  should  be  repeated  during  the  summer  until  tho 
trench  is  filled.  The  spaces  between  the  drills  should  be  kept  free 
from  weeds  with  the  plough  or  other  horse-implement.  If  the  plot  is 
ruade  sufficiently  rich  when  the  plants  are  set,  they  will  make  a  large 
growth  the  first  summer,  and  tho  shoots  may  be  cut  from  them  the 
succeeding  year.  For  a  rule  to  decide  by  whether  they  shall  be  out 
or  not — if  the  shoots  are  large  enough  to  make  a  bunch  of  prime 
Asparagus,  cut ;  if  they  are  not,  wait  till  the  next  year.  Any  well, 
treated  plot  ought  to  produce  a  moderate  crop  the  second  year  after 
planting.  I  will  now  describe  the  mode  of  culture  for  all  succeeding 
years.  Cut  the  tops  with  a  hoe  early  in  spring  ;  rake  them  in  wind- 
rows and  burn.  As  scan  as  the  earth  is  dry,  plough  off  the  drills ; 
to  make  a  finished  job  of  it  run  the  plough  four  times  over  every 
drill,  leaving  a  dead  furrow  directly  over  the  plants.  If  any  stamps 
are  left  standing,  cut  them  with  the  hoe,  since  they  obstruct  the 
knife  in  cutting  the  shoots.  Before  the  next  ploughing,  the  manure 
allotted  to  tiie  plot  should  be  applied  ;  spread  it  broadcast.  When 
the  first  shoots  appear,  iu  the  dead  furrows,  I'everse  the  former  pro- 
cess with  the  plough,  ridge  up  the  earth  over  the  plants,  and  leave 
the  dead  furrows  half-way  between  the  drills.  Flatten  down  the 
ridges  with  a  light  harrow,  or,  if  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  look 
well,  make  them  smooth.  The  harvesting  of  the  crop  will  begin 
about  the  1st  of  May,  and  continue,  if  the  plot  has  been  planted 
three  years  or  more,  until  the  20th  of  Jane.  During  the  cutting 
season  one  hoeing  will  be  found  advantageous  ;  when  the  weeds 
are  .allowed  to  grow  unchecked  until  June  20  it  is  difficult  to  kill 
them,  and  many  shoots  of  Asparagus  will  thus  be  left  until  they 
grow  too  long.  Directly  the  cutting  for  the  season  is  finished,  repeat 
the  process  directed  for  early  spring,  leaving  a  clean  dead-furrow 
for  the  after-growth  to  start  in.  Another  hoeing,  about  three  weeks 
thereafter,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  A  plot 
of  Asparagus  will  reach  its  maturity  in  its  fifth  -or  sixth  year.  After 
the  sixth  year  the  average  size  of  the  shoots  will  diminish,  but  their 
number  will  increase ;  the  crowns  of  the  plants  begin  to  crowd  one 
another  and  approach  the  surface,  rendering  it  difficult  to  plough 
over  without  striking  them.  In  twelve  or  fifteen  years  after  planting 
the  proportion  of  small  and  worthless  shoots  becomes  so  great  that 
the  crop  is  no  longer  profitable. 


Conqueror  Cucumber. — Messrs.  Kelway,  Langport,  Somerset, 
have,  at  the  present  time,  a  yery  fine  crop  of  this  new  Cucumber,  of 
which  specimens  aud  photographs  were  exhibited  at  South  Kensington 
on  the  1st  of  September  last.  The  seed  was  sown  on  the  15th  of 
May,  and  thirteen  plants  were  planted  out  on  the  2nd  of  June. 
Each  plant  now  bears,  on  an  average  (without  the  aid  of  artificial 
heat),  thirty  Cucumbers,  from  18  to  31  inches  in  length.  The  house 
in  which  these  are  growing  is  erected  and  glazed  on  a  new  principle, 
without  wood  or  paint  being  exposed,  thus  doing  away  with  the  old 
troublesome  method  of  fixing  the  glass  iu  putty. — D. 

New  Zealand  Spinach. — I  agree  with  Mr.  Hobday  (see  p. 
351)  that  this  is  a  most  useful  vegetable,  both  for  a  dish  and  for 
greening  soups,  and  the  amount  of  produce  which  a  few  plants  of  it 
will  yield  is  quite  astonishing.  I  have  grown  it  for  many  years,  and 
have  always  found  it  in  great  request.  It  succeeds  best  sown  in 
4-ineh  pots,  and  thinned  out  to  three  plants  to  a  pot.  When  the  pots 
become  filled  with  roots,  a  shift  should  be  given  into  a  6  or  8-inch 
pot,  and,  when  the  season  has  become  warm  enough,  the  plants 
should  be  turned  out  and  treated  like  Vegetable  Marrows  or  ridge 
Cucumbers,  and,  if  placed  under  hand-lights  to  start  them,  so  much 
the  better.  From  a  bed  planted  with  it,  5  yards  long  aud  2  yards 
wide,  I  should  be  afraid  to  say  how  many  gatherings  were  obtained, 
and  by  covering  with  a  mat  or  two  at  night,  it  will  continue  to  pro. 
duce  till  sharp  frost  sets  in.  Wherever  Spinach  is  in  large  demand  I 
can  strongly  recommend  this  ;  it  does  not  run  to  seed,  and  it  does 
not  take  a  large  bed  to  furnish  a  dish  every  day  from  July  till 
December. — John  Gough,  Westwnod  [rarh,  DroiUi-ich. 

Value  of  Cloches. — Every  one  who  has  travelled  from  Paris  to 
Versailles  must  have  noticed  the  very  extensive  use  which  market 
gardeners  there  make  of  bell-glasses  for  protecting  early  vegetables 
from  frost.  I  have  counted  several  hundred  in  rows.  Whj'  do  not 
our  gardeners  imitate  the  French  in  this  matter .'  I  am  quite  sure 
that,  at  any  rate,  amateurs  would  do  well  to  use  these  glasses  instead 
of  frames.  Let  me  give  my  own  experience.  Last  October  1  took 
up  my  scarlet  Verbenas  and  filled  a  small  glazed  pit  with  them.  I 
left  home  for  a  month  at  Christmas,  and  found  everything  killed  by 
the  severe  frost  on  my  return  ;  but  I  had  i^laced  hand-glassea  over 
one  or  two  plants  and  left  them  in  the  ground,  throwing  some  straw 
over  the  glasses.      These  survived  the  winter,  were  very   early  in 
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bloom,  and  were  in  every  way  stronger  and  belter  plants  than  those 
bought  and  bedded  out  in  May.  Again,  I  found  that  newly-planted 
Tea  Rosea  improved  wonderfully  by  being  covered  with  a  glass  early 
in  spring,  taking  care  to  raise  the  glass  on  three  bricks  placed  as 
supports  round  the  plant;  this  allowed  a  free  current  oE  air. — 
H.  C.  Malden,  Brighton. 

Late  Varieties  of  Peas.  — Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  British  Queen, 
which  are  usually  to  be  relied  on  here  as  late  kinds,  have,  in  couse. 
qnenceof  the  unusual  character  of  the  weather,  been  gathered  earlier 
than  usual  this  season  ;  but  Omega,  sown  quite  at  the  end  of  June  on  a 
warm  border  is  still  bearing  freely.  This  is  even  a  better  late  Pea 
than  its  tall  prototype  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  it  may  be  sown  from  ten 
days  to  a  fortnight  later.  A  portion,  at  least,  of  the  last  sowing 
should  bo  made  in  a  warm  south  border,  and  mulching  and  occasional 
waterings  will  counteract  the  effect  of  drought,  should  the  autumn 
be  diy,  whilst  the  additional  warmth  obtained  will  cause  the  pods  to 
fill  better.— E.  Hodday. 

Potatoes  and  "Wireworm. — I  planted  1  stone  of  Sutton's 
Red-skin  Flour-ball  on  loam  lying  on  limestone  sub. soil,  at  an  eleva- 
tion  of  550  feet.  The  results  of  the  crop  were— 7  stone  4  lbs. 
8  ozs.  of  Potatoes,  perfectly  free  from  disease.  There  were 
few  small  ones,  and  three  of  the  largest  weighed  25  lbs.  The 
tubers  were  in  nearly  every  instance  bored  by  wireworm  (?),  though 
other  Potatoes  (Flukes)  in  the  same  bed  were  not  touched.  What 
should  I  do  to  prevent  this  in  future,  and  has  any  other  corre- 
spondent noticed  the  same  with  the  Flour.ball  ?  I  planted  1  lb.  of 
Snowflake  in  the  same  garden,  and  cut  them  into  nine  sets  ;  the 
produce  amounted  to  21  lbs.  2  oz.,  one-lhird  of  which  were  diseased, 
and  we  keep  picking  out  one  or  two  fresh  cases  every  time  we  look 
them  over.  Fully  one-half  the  crop  are  small.  The  aspect  of 
b  .rders  in  both  cases  is  S.S.E.— T.  E.  Clapham,  AnstwicTc  Hall, 
West  Riding,  Yorkshire. 

Heavy  Crop  of  Onions. — The  Banbury  Onion  Show,  which 
took  place  the  other  day,  and  which  was  so  successful,  brought 
together  a  great  number  of  fine  Onions.  Having  noticed  the  weight 
given  of  some  of  the  heaviest  bulbs  shown  there,  I  have  been  induced 
to  weigh  a  few  of  the  Banbury  type,  which  I  selected  from  beds  in  the 
gardens  here,  and  I  found  their  weights  to  be  22,  23,  and  21  ozs. 
each  respectively.  These  are  greater  weights  than  any  recorded  at 
Banbury  this  year.  The  Onion  beds  here,  this  season,  occupied  110 
Equare  yards  in  all,  and  the  produce  is  a  little  over  2  tons — a  weight 
equal  to  22  tons  per  acre.  The  kinds  included  the  Banbury,  White 
Spanish,  James's  Keeping,  Reading  Danvers's  Yellow,  and  White 
Globe. — G.  Beech,  Castle  Ashhy,  Northampton. 

Large  Returns  from  American  Potatoes. — I  was  induced, 
by  seeing  very  flattering  accounts  in  The  Garden  of  some  of  the 
American  Potatoes,  to  try  the  four  following  varieties,  viz.,  Snow- 
flake,  Extra  Early  Vermont,  Brownell's  Beauty,  and  Compton's  Sur. 
prise.  I  had  1  pound  of  seed  of  each.  Of  "  sets  "  I  had —  Snowflake, 
thirty;  Extra  Early  Vermont,  twenty-five;  Brownell's  Beauty, 
twenty-eight ;  Compton's  Surprise,  thirty.  These  I  planted  in  rows  3 
feet  apart,  and  18  inches  between  the  sets.  I  am  not  aware  that 
heavier  returns  have  been  made  IuThe  Gakden,  bo  I  give  them  : — OE 
Snowflake  I  had  113  lbs,  and  E.Ktra  Early  A''ermont  130  lbs.  Twelve 
of  the  heaviest  of  Snowflake  weighed  15  lbs ;  the  other  two  were 
not  weighed. — William  Thouiu'en,  Castle  Semple. 

Th.e  Beat  Sweet  Corn. — Every  season  wo  plant  two  or  three 
varieties  of  Sweet  Corn,  some  for  early,  and  the  Stowell's  Evergreen 
for  late,  use.  The  variety  which  gives  most  satisfaction  is  one  sent 
oat  by  the  Agricultural  Department  under  the  name  of  Brill's  Extra 
EAi'ly  Sweet.  It.  is  much  sweeter  and  more  tender  than  any  other 
variety  we  have  used,  and  quite  early.  We  have  had  it  ready  for 
eating  sixty  days  after  planting.  The  ears  are  of  large  size  for  so  early 
a  variety,  and  the  Corn  so  sweet  that  it  makes  even  so  good  a  kind  as 
Stowells'  Evergreen  seem  almost  tasteless.  We  have  almost  concluded 
that  successive  plantings  of  this  best  kind  will  prove  more  profitable 
than  trying  to  grow  early  and  late  varieties  for  use  through  the 
season. — "  Moore's  Rural." 
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late  Varieties  of  Peas.— Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Barghloy,  remarks  (see  p.  137)  thnt 
Veitcb'B  E'erfecLion  is  good  only  in  borae  people's  hands.  As  it  happens  to 
encceed  well  with  me.  I  must  bear  teBtimony  in  its  fiivour.  I  have  grown  it 
Bince  it«  introduction,  iiml  fnid  nothing  to  Burpuss  it  for  nua'ity  and  for  a  lato 
genenil  crop. — H.  J.  C.,  OrhnHlun. 

Clubbing  (see  p.  37U).—1  have  never  tried  wood  ashes  as  a  remedy  for  this  ; 
bat,  as  they  may  not  at  all  times  be  procurable,  I  would  recommend  the 
following  plan,  ailopted  V>y  me  for  twenty  years,  and  whi:h  has  never  betn 
known  to  fail.  It  ia  this:— Take  efjual  parts  of  soot  and  fine  garden  soil, 
thoroughly  mix  them  with  water  to  the  consistency  of  thin  mortar,  and  dip 
the  plants  (I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Cabbage  tribe)  in  the  mixture  up  to  the 
base  of  the  leaves  before  planting.  This  ia  a  safe  »nd  never  failing  preventive 
of  clubbing.— E.  B. 


LIFE   HISTORY   OF   THE    PEAR    TREE    SLUG. 
The  "Potato  bug"   seems  reluctant  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
panic  it  engendered  is  dying  out ;   but  another  insect  grievance  has 
appeared  in  our  midst,  and  seems  to  demand  serious  attenl;ion.     The 
Pear  tree  slug  is  a  reality,  tangible,  palpable,  visible,  smellable — for 
it  appeals  most  forcibly  to  the  olfactory  organs.     Complaints  as  to 
the  burnt-up  appearance  of  our  Pear  trees — and,  by  the  way,  of  our 
Cherry  trees  as  well — enquiries  as  to  the  cause ;  and  a  plethora  of 
infallible  remedies,  with  polysyllabic,  and,  for  the  most  part,  unpro. 
nounceable   names,   have  found  their  way  into  all  our  advertising 
columns  and  wrappers  ;  yet,  year  after  year,   the  plague  seems  to 
increase  and  spread.     My  object  in  penning  these  notes  is  to  bring 
the  creature  face  to  face  with  his  victims — those  who,  in  the  west 
and  south-west  of  England,  annually  loss  their  Pears  and  their  perry 
through  the  instrumentality  of  these  insects;  for,  unless  we  know  onr 
enemy — his   appearance,    his   ways,   and   his   whereabouts — all   crar 
attempts  to   compass  his   destruction  must  be  futile.     In  June  the 
mother-fly   emerges  from  the   earth   in  which  she  had    voluntarily 
buried  herself.     Her  first  thought  is  matrimony  ;  and  doubtless  her 
powers  of  attraction  are  taxed  to  the  uttermost ;  but  in  what  manner 
they  are  exercised  philosophers  have  failed  to  discover.     Her  second 
thought,  or  instinct,  or  duty,  is  preparing  for  a  family.     A  word  aa 
to  her  personal  appearance  :  she  is  always  in  mourning  ;  even  before 
matrimony  she  wears   the  sable  garment  of  widowhood  ;  her  head, 
antennas,  body,  and  legs  are  almost  entirely  clothed  in  black  ;  her 
wings,    otherwise   colourless,    wear   a   blackish    shade   across    their 
middle.     Her  native  tree  in  this  country  is  the  Sloe.     By  beating  a 
Sloe  bush,  at  the  beginning  of  June,  into  a  net  or  umbrella,  after  the 
manner  practised  by  entomologists  when  thrashing  for  caterpillars, 
you  may  obtain   some  oE  these  little  black,  and  seemingly  lifelesa, 
creatures,  which  are  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  Wheat.     If  Ihey  fall 
into  the  umbrella — held,  of  course,  upside  down — they  will  roll  over 
and   over   to   the   bottom  of   the  concavity,  and  there  lie  perfectly 
motionless ;  of  course  their  object  is  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
death,  so   as  to  deceive  the  uninitiated.     A  great  number  of  insects 
have    this   habit   of    feigning   death,   evidently  with    the  object  of 
rendering  their  appearance  unattractive,  and  themselves  unreoog. 
nisable  to  those  other  insects,  or  animals  of  any  kind,  which  make 
living  insects  their  customary  food.     As   though   purposely   to    aid 
in    this    life-preserving    deception,    their    bodies   are  so    fashioned 
that  by    bending    their    heads    downwards   beneath  their   breasts, 
pressing     their     antennas,    legs,    and    wings    closely    against    the 
body,   and     resolutely   abstaining    from   all   movement,    the   whole 
appearance  becomes  so  inorganic  that  even  the  sharp,  prying  eye  of  a 
bird   would  be   deceived,  and  the  delicate,  discriminating  touch  of  a 
spider  would  fail   to  detect  life  under  this  mask  of  death.     Some 
insects  have  a  special  provision  for  this  manoeuvre  ;  as  in  those  many, 
bladed  knives  which  are  the  delight  of  schoolboys  and  the  terror  of 
timid  mothers,  each  of  the  limbs  fits  with  the  greatest  nicety  into  a 
groove  purposely  fashioned  to  receive  it.     If  you  examine  a  pill. 
beetle   (Byrrhus),  while  it  is  shamming  death  in  this  way,  you  will 
find  it  so  compact  and   pill-like  that  you  are  quite   unable  to  dis. 
tinguish  the  legs  from  the  body  until  the  creature  condescends  to 
crawl,  and  thus  reveals  the  secret  of  its  structure.     Notwithstanding 
this  love  of  concealment,  impregnation  and  maternity  take  place  with 
regularity.    Then  she  may  be  seen  in  the  act  of  oviposition— on  a  Sloe- 
leaf  in  the  hedges,  or  a  Cherry-leaf  in  the  garden,  or  a  Pear-leaf  in  the 
orchard — and  a  serious  matter  she  makes  of  it.     So  serious  and  so 
intent  is  she  in  the  performance  of  this  maternal  duty,  that  you  may 
sometimes  take  her  off  the  Sloe-leaf  between  your  finger  and  thumb. 
She  will  evince  no  disposition  to  fly,  make  no  effort  to  run,  but  only 
resort   to   the    expedient   of    feigning   death  —  an    expedient    that 
facilitates  her  capture  rather  than  otherwise,  especially  if  you  hold 
one  hand  beneath   the  leaf  on  which  she  is  operating,  in  order  to 
ai'rest  her  fall.     I  need  scarcely  say  that  this  insect  is  a  member  of 
the  great  family  of  sawflies — a  family  that  has  long  attracted  the 
attention  and   admiration   of   the   entomologist ;    nor  need   I  again 
describe  the  saw  with  which  all  of  them  seem  to  abrade  the  cuticle 
of  the  leaf,  leaf-stalk,  or  twig,  on    which  they  deposit   their   eggs. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  abrasion  made  by  the  insect  wliose  history  I 
am  relating  is  of  a  slightly-curved  or  creecentic  form,  and  that  the 
egg  is  laid  in  this  abraded  portion.     The  denuded  parenchyma  of  the 
leaf  thus  comes    into  immediate  contact  with  the  under-side  of  the 
^g^,  which  is  of   an  oblong  shape,  and  is   covered  with  a  leathery 
shell,  capable  of   considerable   expansion  as   the  enclosed  larva  in. 
creases  in  size.      Thus  the  egg  is  seen  very  obviously  to  grow — a 
Eact  familiar  to  entomologists,  but  one  which  ornithologists  may  be 
excused  for  hesitating  to  accept,  seeing  how  very  brittle  are  the  egga 
to  which   ihey  have   devoted  their  best   attention.     The   faculty  of 
growth  in    the   egg-stato   was    known    to   Linnasns,   and   has  been 
recorded  by  all  subsequent  writers  on  this  tribe  of  insects.   I  find  the 
larvse  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf,  and  upon  this  point  differ  from 
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Professor  Peek  and  Dr.  Harris,  who  inter  that  they  are  found  on  the 
lower  side.  This  want  of  accord  may  probably  arise  from  there  being 
several  species  confounded  under  one  name,  and  three  of  them  I  had 
named  provisionally  after  the  trees  on  which  I  found  the  slug 
feeding  : — Blennocampa  Cerasi  on  the  Cherry,  B.  Pruni  on  the  Plum 
or  Sloe,  and  B.  Pyri  on  the  Pear.  I  find  however,  that  I  am  unable 
to  differentiate  these  in  a  manner  likely  to  find  acceptance  with  ento- 
mologists. I  therefore  prefer  adopting  "  yEthiops "  as  a  specific 
name  for  all  our  slug-worms,  at  the  same  time  expressing  a  feeling  of 
some  regret  that  the  '^yord  "  nigger,"  the  literal  translation  of 
iBthiops,  should  have  been  applied  to  the  sawfly  of  the  Turnip — a 
very  different  insect.  Another  question  of  some  interest,  as  regards 
the  geographical  distribution  of  insects,  arises  as  to  the  identity  of 
slug-worms  of  Europe  and  America.  There  is,  however,  no  necessity 
to  introduce  this  difficulty  to  the  reader,  unless  it  be  to  say  that  the 
three  are  so  similar  that  I  am  unable  to  separate  them. 

To  proceed  with  our  life-history  of  the  one  which  feeds  on  the 
Pear  tree.  The  eggs  continue  to  grow  during  thirteen  days  ;  at  first 
slowly,  towards  the  end  of  that  period,  more  rapidly.  On  the 
fourteenth  day,  according  to  Professor  Peek,  the  young  grub 
emerges  from  the  egg.  I  have  no  doubt  this  statement  is  correct  as 
regards  the  United  States,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  verified  it 
in  England.  On  first  emergence  they  are  white  or  colourless,  but  in 
a  very  short  time  they  are  covered  with  a  black,  brown,  or  olive- 
coloured  jelly,  of  offensive  scent  and  disgusting  appearance.  It 
accumulates  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  until  the  creature  becomes  a 
dark  mass  without  apparent  life,  or  even  organisation.  The  slugs 
•r  are  first  observable  at  the  beginning  of  July — then,  of  course,  very 
small ;  and  a  succession  continues  to  make  its  appearance,  and  to 
infest  the  leaves  of  Sloe,  Pear,  Cherry,  or  Service,  throughout 
August  and  September,  and  often  far  into  October.  They  glide  with 
extreme  slowness  over  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  partly  by  means 
of  claspers,  a  pair  of  which  are  attached  to  the  underside  of  every 
segment,  except  the  first,  fourth,  and  thirteenth.  These  claspers 
seem  to  possess  little  of  that  prehensile  property  which  is  so  striking 
a  character  of  the  claspers  of  the  caterpillars  of  moths  and  butter- 
flies. In  addition  to  the  claspers,  fourteen  in  number,  which  are 
situated  on  the  underside  of  the  abdomen,  there  are  six  articulated 
or  thoracic  legs.  These,  as  well  as  the  head,  are  invisible,  except 
when  the  creature  is  crawling  or  feeding ;  indeed,  these  so-called 
organs  of  locomotion  are  concealed  by  the  body  and  its  concomitant 
slime  or  jelly,  and  their  office  seems  to  devolve  on  the  annular  seg- 
ments of  the  body,  which,  by  alternate  dilation  and  contraction, 
effect  the  desired  object.  The  body  is  somewhat  swollen  at  the 
anterior,  and  gradually  attenuated  towards  the  posterior  extremity, 
which  is  slightly  raised — a  character  frequently  observable  in  this 
family  of  insects,  as  well  as  in  the  cuspidate  Lepidoptera.  During 
the  greater  part  of  their  larval  existence,  these  slug-worms  seem 
quite  destitute  of  that  rambling  propensity  which  is  commonly 
observable  in  the  larvaj  of  Lepidoptera ;  indeed,  in  them,  rambling 
would  be  useless,  since  the  upper  cuticle  and  the  parenchyma  of  the 
leaf,  which  constitute  their  principal  food,  are  always  within  reach 
without  the  trouble  of  moving.  These  they  consume  in  a  very 
methodical  manner,  leaving  the  lower  cuticle  entire ;  this  very  soon 
dies,  withers,  and  turns  brown,  making  the  whole  tree  look  as  though 
covered  with  dead  leaves. 

The  process  of  exuviation,  or  casting  of  the  skin,  obtains  in  this 
as  in  all  other  larvae.  Before  it  is  performed  the  little  slug  wanders 
about  the  leaf  with  more  freedom  of  movement  than  usual  j  it  is  no 
longer  glued,  as  it  were,  to  the  cuticle.  After  the  skin  is  cast  the 
slug  may  be  seen  licking  its  old  coat,  an  occupation  which  seems 
particularly  enjovable.  The  mandibles  are  also  incessantly  and 
actively  at  work  ;  yet  the  cast  clothing  does  not  entirely  disappear, 
although  it  is  certainly  diminished  ;  the  anterior  part  seems  to  be 
eaten,  the  hinder  part  neglected.  This  observation  is  made  in  con- 
sequence of  the  well-known  propensity  of  certain  lepidopterous 
larvse  to  make  a  meal  not  only  of  the  egg-shell  from  which  they  have 
just  emerged,  but  also  of  the  garments,  which  are  from  time  to  time 
thrown  aside  in  favour  of  a  new  suit.  The  changing  of  the  skin 
takes  place  in  America  five  times.  I  cannot  say  that  five  is  the 
number  of  ecdyses  in  England,  as  I  have  not  counted  the  new  suits 
worn  by  English  slug-worms.  At  the  last  change  the  slug  loses  its 
jelly-like  surface,  and  appears  in  a  neat  yellow  skin  without  any 
viscidity.  This  occurs  nearly  a  month  after  their  first  escape  from 
the  egg-shell ;  the  head  and  segmental  divisions  are  now  quite  as 
perceptible  as  in  any  other  species  of  saw-fly.  Henceforward  it  eats 
no  more,  but  crawls  down  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  buries  itself  in 
the  earth  ;  at  the  depth  of  3  or  4  inches,  each  forms  a  neat  little 
oval  cell,  in  which  to  undergo  its  final  changes  to  a  chrysalis  and 
perfect  fly.  This  cell  is  formed  of  earth,  but  is  lined  and  intermi.xed 
with  liquid  glue  secreted  in  the  stomach,  and  ejected  by  the  mouth. 
This  liquid  glue  is  obviously  nothing  more  than  silk  in  a  liquid  state, 


— a  preparation  with  which  the  larva  of  nearly  every  moth,  butter, 
fly,  hymenopteron,  or  coleopteron,  is  provided  more  or  less  abund- 
antly, and  one  which  is  always  applied  to  the  fabrication  of  a  cocoon, 
cell,  or  covering  of  some  kind  in  which  to  undergo  its  transforma- 
tion. When  this  gum  has  once  hardened,  and  assumed  its  final 
state  of  leather-like  toughness,  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  forms  a 
perfect  protection  from  wet.  In  this  cocoon  the  grub  resides  during 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  autumn,  also  during  the  entire  winter, 
and  until  the  following  summer  ;  it  is  contracted  in  size,  but  other- 
wise unchanged  in  character.  Its  change  to  a  necromorphous  chry. 
salis  does  not  take  place  until  spring  has  far  advanced,  and  then  that 
state  is  but  of  short  duration ;  fourteen  or  twenty  days  suffice  to 
mature  the  perfect  insect,  and  at  the  expiration  of  this  it  emerges 
from  the  tomb,  and  the  same  cycle  of  existence  is  recommenced  and 
recompleted  as  before.  A  word  remains  to  be  said  about  the  supposed 
remedies;  and  here  I  must  confess  that  I  am  at  fault.  In  England 
we  trust  too  much  to  the  inventive  genius  of  chemists  and  druggists. 
Whenever  these  gentlemen  offer  for  sale  a  preparation  which  they 
have  previously  called  by  some  caoophonio  name,  the  little  republic 
of  cultivators  is  delighted  to  buy,  delighted  to  be  taken  in,  and 
delighted  to  grumble  at  the  ineffioacy  of  the  nostrum  ;  and  so  ends 
the  amusing  comedy.  In  America  it  is  somewhat  different ;  our 
Transatlantic  cousins,  having  made  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  enemy,  have  had  recourse  to  pi-actical  measures  with  a  view 
to  compass  his  destruction.  Sand,  ashes,  lime  and  powdered  helle- 
bore, have  been  tried  with  great  energy  ;  but  the  last  only  has  been 
found  valuable.  The  results  of  these  experiments  were  recorded  in 
the  September  number  of  the  "  Cauadian  Entomologist  "  for  1870. 

As  scon  as  the  slugs  were  observed  at  work  in  spring  they  were 
treated  to  a  pleutifnl  supply  of  dry  sand,  thrown  up  into  the  higher 
branches  with  a  shovel,  and  over  the  lower  ones  through  a  sieve.  The 
sand  stuck  thickly  to  the  slimy  skins  of  the  grubs,  completely  covering 
them.  Supposing  the  enemy  conquered,  no  notice  was  taken  of  him 
for  some  days,  when  he  was  found  to  have  recovered  from  the  assault, 
and  to  be  as  vigorous  as  ever.  It  was  then  determined  to  test  the 
sand  experiment  on  a  smaller  scale.  Several  small  branches  of  Pear 
trees  were  selected  and  marked,  on  each  of  which  were  six  slugs, 
and  these  were  well  powdered  over,  and  completely  covered  with  sand. 
On  examining  them  it  was  found  that  they  had  shed  their  sand. covered 
skin,  and  had  crawled  out  as  slimy  as  before.  The  sand  was  applied 
a  second  and  a  third  time,  with  similar  results.  Ashes  were  next 
tried  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sand  had  been,  and  were  found 
equally  ineffectual.  Ashes  and  sand  being  both  useless,  the  slugs 
were  treated  to  a  strong  dose  of  hellebore  and  water,  which  soon 
finished  them.  On  the  13th  of  August  a  branch  of  another  Cherry 
tree  was  plucked,  on  which  there  were  sixty-four  slugs.  This  branch 
had  only  nine  leaves,  so  it  may  be  supposed  it  was  thickly  inhabited. 
A  dose  of  hellebore  and  water  was  showered  on  them,  of  about  the 
usual  strength — an  ounce  to  the  pailful — when  they  soon  manifested 
symptoms  of  uneasiness,  twisting  and  jerking  about  in  a  curious 
manner.  Many  died  during  the  day,  and  only  six  poor  sickly.looking 
specimens  remained  alive  the  following  morning,  and  these  soon  after 
died. 

The  following  year  the  mischief-makers  were  preparing  for  a 
second  descent.  On  the  29th  of  July,  when  going  through  the 
orchard  in  the  afternoon,  tha  new  brood  of  flies  were  found  in  tho 
greatest  abundance,  resting  on  the  young  leaves  and  on  those  portions 
of  green  which  still  remained  on  the  leaves  partially  eaten  by 
the  last  brood.  They  were  congregated,  however,  most  thickly  on 
those  trees  where  green  leaves  were  very  abundant.  On  disturbing 
them  they  would  fall  to  the  ground,  with  the  antennre  bent  under  tho 
body,  and  the  head  bent  downwards.  Sixty  specimens  were  caught ; 
hundreds  might  have  been  taken.  By  the  last  week  in  August  the 
second  brood  of  slugs  were  hatched,  and  those  trees  which  had  pre- 
viously escaped  were  all  more  or  less  infested.  A  raised  platform  was 
rigged  up  in  a  one-horse  cart ;  on  this  was  placed  a  barrel  of  water 
in  which  a  pound  of  powdered  hellebore  had  been  mixed  ;  and  from 
this  elevated  stand  the  mixture  was  showered  lightly  on  the  trees 
from  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot.  It  was  astonishing  how  quickly  the 
trees  were  cleared  by  this  method  ;  scarcely  a  slug  could  be  found  on 
a  tree  the  morning  after  the  application  had  been  made ;  and  10  lbs. 
of  hellebore,  with  five  or  six  days'  work  of  a  man  and  horse,  served 
to  go  over  the  whole  ground.  Powdered  hellebore  has  been  success- 
fully tried  in  England  on  a  small  scale ;  but  there  is  an  apparent 
difficulty  in  raising  the  water  to  a  sufficient  height  to  be  of  much 
service  among  the  giant  Pear  trees  of  Worcestershire  and  Hereford, 
shire.  Still  I  would  by  no  means  discourage  the  attempt.  From 
a  scientific  point  of  view  it  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain 
the  identity  or  otherwise  of  the  "  slugs  "  of  Europe  and  and  America, 
and  to  ascertain  also  whether  the  slugs  had  migrated,  either  natu. 
rally  or  through  the  instrumentality  of  man,  from  the  old  to  the  new 
continent,  or  the  reverse.     It    is  stated,  and    doubtless  on  good 
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authority,  that  there  are  two  broods  of  this  mischievous  insect  in 
America.  At  present  we  know  of  but  one  in  Britain.  Let  us  hope 
that  a  second  may  not  hereafter  reveal  itself.—"  Entomologist." 


NEW    PLANTS,   &c. 

Michelia  lanuginosa.— This  is  described  by  Wallich  as  a  lofty 
tree  in  Nepal  and  the  Eiinalajas.  It  is  nearly  related  to  the  Mag- 
nolias, and  closely  resembles  them  in  leaves  and  flower.  The  oblong 
leathery  foliage  ia  of  a  glaucous  colour  and  downy  beneath.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  creamy-white  colour,  and  fully  4  inches  in  diameter. 
The  plant  was  sent  to  Kew  twenty  years  ago  from  Sikkim,  and  was 
planted  out  in  the  temperate-house  ten  years  ago,  where  it  first 
flowered  in  May  of  the  present  year.  It  is  figured  at  t.  6,179  of  the 
"  Botanical  Magazine." 

Typhonium  Brownei.— This  is  a  curious  purple.spathed  Aroid, 
with  bright  green  ternate  leaves.  It  was  introduced  to  our  collec- 
tions by  Mr.  William  Bull,  who  imported  it  from  Kockhampton, 
Qaeensland,  and  in  whose  establishment  at  Chelsea  it  flowered  in 
April  last.  It  is  of  but  little  value  as  a  garden  plant,  but  highly 
interesting  as  a  botanical  curiosity.     "  Botanical  Magazine,"  t.  6,180. 

Columellia  oblonga. — A  native  of  Ecuador.  Only  two  species 
are  known,  both  natives  of  the  Andes.  The  present  species  is  found 
at  an  elevation  of  9,000  to  13,000  feet,  and  is  very  abund.-int  in  the 
mountains  above  Quito.  It  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  the  younger 
branches  being  clothed  with  oblong,  lance-shaped,  serrate  leaves  of  a 
bright  green  colour,  and  bearing  terminal  clusters  of  golden-yellow 
flowers,  each  the  size  of  a  shilling.  It  was  raised  from  seeds  sent  by 
Dr.  Jameson  to  Mr.  1.  Anderson  Henry,  who  forwarded  a  young 
plant  to  Kew  in  1870,  which  flowered  in  Januai'y  of  the  present  year, 
the  plant  having  been  grown  in  a  cool  greenhouse  temperature. 
It  is  a  showy  plant,  well  worth  culture  as  a  greenhouse  shrub. 
"Botanical  Magazine,"  t.   6,183. 

Double-flowered  Chinese  Plums. — Two  double-flowered 
varieties  of  this  ornamental  flowering  shrub,  one  white  the  other 
rose-coloured,  were  figured  in  the  August  number  of  the  "  Eevue  de 
I'Horticole  Beige,"  one  with  bright  rosy  flowers  and  the  other  a  pure 
white  variety.  Both  are  varieties  of  Prunns  sinensis  or  Chinese 
Plum,  and  are  very  valuable  as  hardy  flowering  shrubs  in  this 
country,  where  they  flower  as  dwarfs  or  standards  in  April  or  May. 
They  are  easily  multiplied  by  grafting  on  the  Plum  or  Myrobalan 
stock,  using  for  scions  the  semi-herbaceous  branches,  which  may  be 
inserted  either  by  whip  or  cleft  grafting.  Plants  in  pots  are  easily 
managed,  and  are  very  useful  for  greenhouse  and  conservatory 
decoration  in  the  early  spring  months,  as  the  treatment  given  to 
Spirajas  and  Dentzias  suits  them  admirably. 

Araucaria  Rulei.  —This  is  a  very  elegant  ornamental  tree,  a 
native  of  New  Caledonia,  where  it  grows  on  the  summits  of  the 
mountains.  In  stature  it  does  not  equal  A.  excelsa,  but  inelegance 
it  is  surpassed  by  none.  The  lower  branches  have  an  elegant 
drooping  habit,  and  are  clothed  by  four  rows  of  hard,  sharp-pointed, 
bright  green,  closely  imbricated  leaves.  The  fruit  is  unknown. 
M.  Carriere  believes  that  this  and  other  New  Caledonian  species  are 
polymorphous  and  difficult  to  determine  with  certainty.  An  excellent 
figure  is  given  at  plate  cciv.  of  "  L'lllustriition  Horticole."  Its 
comparatively  dwarf  stature  makes  this  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
vegetation  of  tho  cool  conservatory  or  winter  garden. 


A  New  Source  of  Caoutchouc. — Just  as  the  world  was 
beginning  to  be  told  that  the  supply  of  this  useful  material  was 
about  to  fall  short  by  reason  of  the  destruction  of  the  tree  which 
produced  it,  and  the  thriftlessness  which  failed  to  keep  up  the  supply 
by  artificial  cultivation,  we  are  also  informed  of  tho  fact  that  an 
entirely  new  source  of  supply  has  been  discovered  in  Burmah,  in  a 
creeping  plant  whose  botanical  name  is  Chavannesiaesculenta.  The 
plant  is  very  common  in  Burmese  forests,  and  is  cultivated  by  the 
natives  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit,  which  is  said  to  have  an  agreeable 
acid  taste,  and  to  ripen  at  a  season  when  Tamarinds  are  scarce. 

Apples  of  Sodom. — Will  any  reader  of  The  Gakden  kindly 
Btato  what  this  fruit  is  ? — E.  L.  [Murray's  "  lland-book  of  Syria" 
eaya,  with  reference  to  this — "Here,  beside  the  rivulet,  a  treo  still 
grows  with  a  singular  kind  of  fruit.  Its  Arab  name  is  Oshcr,  and 
botanists  call  it  Asclepias  gipantea.  The  stem  is  6  or  8  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  height  of  the  tree  is  from  10  to  15  feet.  It  has  a 
greyish  cork-like  bark,  and  long  oval  leaves,  which,  when  broken  off, 
discharge  a  milky  fluid.  The  fruit  resembles  a  largo  smooth  Apple, 
hanging  in  clusters  of  two  or  three,  and  has  afresh  blooming  appear, 
ance  ;  when  ripe  it  is  of  a  rich  yellow  colour,  snfliciently  tempting 
to  the  thirsty  traveller.     But,  on  being  struck  or  pressed,  it  explodes 


like  a  puff-ball,  leaving  nothing  in  the  hand  except  the  shreds  of  the 
rind  and  a  few  dry  fibres.  It  is  chiefly  filled  with  air.  In  the  centre 
a  slender  pod  runs  through  it  from  the  stem,  and  this  is  connected 
by  delicate  filaments  with  the  rind.  The  pod  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  fine  silk  and  seeds.  The  Arabs  collect  the  silk  and  twist  it 
into  matches  for  their  guns,  preferring  it  to  the  common  match 
because  it  burns  freely  and  without  sulphur."] 


OBITUARY. 


We  have  to  announce,  with  regret,  the  death  of  Dr.  William  Plant,  an 
event  which  took  place  at  his  residence.  Plantation,  Monkstown,  on  the 
23rd  ult.  Few  names  were  more  familiar  to  florists  than  that  of  Dr. 
Plant,  associated,  as  it  has  been,  for  more  than  half  a  century  with  the 
most  successful  cultivation  of  his  three  specialities — namely.  Auriculas, 
Carnations,  and  Tulips.  As  a  grower  of  the  first-named,  in  particular, 
he  had  few,  if  any,  equals,  certainly  no  superior.  To  see  his  Auricula 
frames  and,  above  all,  his  Tulip  beds,  in  their  flowering  season,  was  a 
sight  worth  going  a  long  way  to  see.  Roses,  also,  he  was  fond  of,  and 
grew  them  successfully ;  but  the  Auricula,  Carnation,  and  Tulip  were 
his  pets,  and,  in  the  few  leisure  hours  which  he  could  suatch  from  a  large 
professional  practice,  he  found  his  most  agreeable  relaxation  iu  the  com- 
panionship of  his  favourite  flowers.  Dr.  Plant  was,  we  heHeve,  at  hig 
death,  the  oldest  member  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society,  and  was 
for  more  than  forty-five  years  a  member  of  its  Council.  He  was  eighty- 
five  years  of  age. — "Irish  Farmers'  Gazette." 

Mk.  W.  T.  Osbokn,  second  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Osborn,  of  the 
Fulham  Nurseries,  died  of  typhoid  fever  at  Erfurt,  on  the  27th  of  last 
mouth  ;  he  was  studying  in  MM.  Benary's  nurseries.  We  are  sm'C  that 
many  will  sympathise  with  this  family  in  the  great  losses  from  death 
which  it  has  lately  sustained. 

"  Martin  Doyle."^ — The  Rev.  William  Hickey,  Rector  of  Mukancan, 
near  Wexford,  in  Ireland,  died  on  the  24th  of  October,  aged  eighty-eight. 
He  did  much  useful  work  for  the  advancement  of  rural  economy,  and  was 
the  author  of  many  useful  cheap  volumes  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil. 

The  death  is  announced  at  Angers,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  of  M. 
Boreau,  known  as  the  author  of  the  useful  "  Flore  du  Centre  de  la 
France,"  and  as  a  general  student  of  European  plants.  HeknewSedums 
particularly  well,  and  was  long  the  superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Garde  ns 
at  Angers. 


Gymnothrix  latifolia — A  few  davs  since,  I  saw  this  plant  growing  very 
Rtroiif^ly  at  Mr,  Ware's  Nursery,  at  Tottenham,  The  specimen  was  more  than 
6  feet  iu  height,  and  was  turned  out  of  a  43-pot  last  spring. —  T.  G.  N. 

The  Darlingtonia  at  Dublin, — By  a  mistake  this  was  alluded  to  as  grow- 
ing out-of-doors  at  Glasnevin  last  week.  It  is  cultivated  in  a  warm  greenhouse. 
The  Darlingtonia  is  also  now  grown  very  successfully  in  the  College  Botanic 
Gardens,  in  a  cool  house  and  in  peat  soil  kept  very  moist. — V, 

Fieldia  australis. — This  is  a  curious  and  beautiful  Australian  Gesnerwort 
which  rambles  over  the  stems  of  some  of  the  Tree  Perns  at  Glasnevin.  In  habit 
it  somewhat  reminds  one  of  the  Creeping  Fig,  but  Dr.  Moore  informs  us  that 
it  boars  flowers  somewhat  like  those  of  a  Fuchsia.  This  being  so,  it  is  a  plant 
of  great  importance  for  indoor  gardening  of  various  kinds. — R. 

Pleione  prsecox, — This  pretty  little  Indian  Crocus  is  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive of  all  Orchids.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  short,  one  or  two-flowered  scapes 
from  the  base  of  the  rugose,  purplo-spotted  pseudo-bulbs,  and  are  of  a  clear 
rosy-lilac  colour,  with  a  yellow  blotch  on  the  lip.  It  is  in  flower  at  the  present 
tirne  at  Kew.— F.  B. 

Lycaste  macrophylla. — This  species  is  now  flowering  freely  at  Kew.  Tho 
flowers  are  each  aliout  3  inches  across  the  sepals,  and  are  apple-green  in 
colour,  suffused  with  purplish-brown.  The  petals  are  pure  white,  and  tho  lip 
is  rosy-purple,  having  a  white  fringed  margin.  Iu  habit,  the  plant  closel,v 
resembles  the  yellow-flowered  L.  aromatica,  and  the  flowers  are  delicately 
perfumed. — B. 

Lilium  neilgherrense.— I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Elwes  for  pointing  out 
the  mistake  which  I  unintentionally  made  in  stating  that  this  Lily  was  found 
on  the  Himalayan  ranges.  I  meant,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  previous 
pjissages,  to  write  Wallichianum  (see  p,  310),  I  trust  that  other  Lily  growers 
will  follow  Mr.  Elwes'  example,  and  give  us  tho  benefit  of  their  experience  as 
regards  Lily  culture. — Alexander  Wallace,  Colchester. 

Salvia  splendens  as  a  Bedding  Plant.— This  makes  a  grand  mass  of 
colour  when  planted  in  large  beds,  and,  with  a  dense  background  of  evergreens, 
the  effect  is  particularly  good.  The  green  and  tho  variegated  leaved  kinds  are 
equally  effective.  For  two  months,  beds  have  here  been  full  of  its  flowers,  and 
will  remain  so  until  they  are  destroyed  b,v  frost.  Large  single  specimens 
lifted  about  this  time,  make  fine  plants  for  conservatory  decoration  during 
winter.- H.  J.  C,  Grimslun. 

The  Lindlev  Club— The  next  iiuarterly  meeting  of  this  club  (late  tho 
Horticultural  Club)  will  take  plate  at  Simpson's,  103,  Strand,  on  Wednesday, 
November  10th,  at  1  p.m.  A  meeting  will  bo  held,  at  which  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish, 
Hardwicko  House.  Hury  St.  Kdmunds,  will  rend  a  paper  on  "Suggestions 
for  forming  a  National  or  United  Kingdom  Horticultural  Society,"  and  a 
discussion  will  follow.  At  6  o'clock,  tho  members  of  tho  club  will  dine 
together,  according  to  thoir  usual  custom. 

Alpha  Potato.— My  observations  in  reference  to  this  Potato  were  tho  result 
of  my  own  experience,  and  also  that  of  what  I  had  heard  of  its  character  this 
year  at  Chiswick,  nnd  likewise  from  many  persons  who  had  grown  it.  I  saw 
samples  of  it  exhibited  at  Alexandra  Park  of  American  growth  that  wore  very 
good,  but  no  such  tubers  have  been  produced,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  this  coimtry. 
Thinking  that  tho  past  season  has  been  too  cold  for  so  tender  a  variety,  I  shall 
grow  it  again  next  year  ;  but,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it,  I  believe  that  it  is 
better  suited  for  frames  and  for  pot  culture  than  for  growth  out  of  doors.- 
A.  Dean. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :  change  it  rather  : 

The  Akt  rrsELr  is  Nature." — 8 


but 


TUBEROUS-EOOTBD  BEGONIAS. 
As  I  have,  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months  of  this 
year,  grown  in  the  open  air,  with  the  greatest  success,  all  the 
finest  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  in  cultivation,  I  have  thought 
that  some  account  of  them,  together  with  the  names  of  their 
raisers,  might  prove  both  interesting  and  useful.  Everyone  who 
has  seen  them  here  this  season  has  assured  me  that  they  had 
no  idea  that  anything  so  beautiful  existed  in  this  family  or 
could  be  so  successfully  grown  in  the  open  air,  and  nearly  all 
took  down  the  names  of  the  most  striking  varieties,  and 
expressed  their  intention  of  procuring  plants  of  them  for  next 
season.  Of  the  thirty  varieties  which  I  have  grown  this 
year,  Mr.  Van  Houtte,  of  Ghent,  may  be  credited  with  the 
raising  of  fifteen,  Mr.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  with  ten,  and 
Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  with  five.  Of  these,  I  shall 
proceed  to  speak,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  sent  out  by  their  raisers.  In  the  year  1873 
Mr.  Van  Houtte  sent  out  half-a-dozen  named  varieties,  of 
.y  which  only  one,  named  Emeraude,  was  really  good,  and 
'  this  still,  in  my  opinion,  retains  its  place  as  a  really  first- 
class  variety,  both  for  its  bushy  compactness  of  habit, 
and  the  great  freedom  with  which  it  produces  its  hand- 
some deep  rose-coloured  fiowers  up  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  season,  it  has  the  fault  possessed 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  several  of  these  Begonias  of 
dropping  its  male  blooms  in  the  bud  before  they  open,  but  as 
the  season  advances  it  quite  loses  this  drawback,  and  all  the 
blooms  expand  perfectly  and  remain  an  unusually  long  time 
in  full  beauty.  In  1874  Mr.  Van  Houtte  sent  out  eight 
varieties,  named  Charles  Baes,  Jules  Hye,  President  Schlachter, 
Charles  Vermeii-e,  Charles  Van  Eckhaute,  Madame  A. 
Lemonnier,  F.  Marchand,  and  candidissima,  of  which  the  first 
named  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  seen  it,  to  be  the  best ;  to 
me  this  pleasure  has,  as  yet,  been  denied,  as,  of  the  two  bulbs 
sent  to  me,  one  died  and  the  other  pushed  too  late  to  bloom  this 
season.  Jules  Hye  is  an  extremely  pretty  variety,  of  upright 
branching  habit,  producing  a  quantity  of  medium-sized 
flowers  of  a  bright  rose  colour.  It  is,  however,  singularly 
difiicult  to  propagate,  which,  fortunately,  can  be  said  of 
hardly  any  other  variety  of  similar  habit  of  growth.  Presi- 
dent Schlachter  is  also  well  worth  growing,  having  finely- 
shaped  flowers  of  a  peculiar  shade  of  colour,  as  yet  quite 
unique  and  dhRcult  accurately  to  describe,  but  which  Mr. 
Lemoine  pronounces  to  be  deep  salmon.  Of  the  remaining 
five  varieties  little  need  be  said,  save  that  candidissima  in 
nowise  deserves  its  name,  as  it  is  by  no  means  a  pure  white, 
but  rather  of  a  greenish  shade,  and  it  is  also  a  small  and  thinly 
proportioned  flower.  F.  Marchand  is  a  rather  pretty  but 
somewhat  delicate  constitutioned  variety,  resembling  Hender- 
son's Mrs.  Masters,  and  better  suited  for  greenhouse  culture 
than  the  open  air.  Charles  Vermeire  and  Madame  Auguste 
Lemonnier  are  both  different  shades  of  rose  colour,  but  of  in- 
difi'erent  form,  and  not  sufficiently  continuous  bloomers,  and 
Charles  Van  Eckhaute  is  dull,  pale,  and  utterly  worthless. 
In  the  six  varieties  which  he  has  sent  out  this  year,  however, 
Mr.  Van  Houtte  has  been  more  fortunate,  as  three  of 
them  are  quite  first  class,  two  of  the  remainder  very  good, 
and  the  sixth,  only  for  an  unfortunate  fault  which  it  has,  would 
also  be  a  plant  of  considerable  merit.  These  varieties  are 
named  Paul  Masurel,  perhaps  the  finest  Begonia  which  I 
have  yet  seen,  of  fine,  bold,  vigorous  habit  of  growth,  with 
handsome  foliage,  producing  blooms  of  a  fiery  oi'ange,  and 
of  nearly  double  the  size  of  those  of  Messrs.  Veitch's  fine  variety 
Vesuvius  (a  novelty  of  last  year) ;  they  remain,  too,  for  a 
long  time  expanded,  and  are  produced  in  constant  and  regular 
succession  during  the  entire  season.  F.  Lecointe  is  also  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  variety,  by  some  admired  almost  more 
than  the  last-named ;  it  produces  flowers  of  immense  size  and 


substance,  and  of  a  lovely  deep  clear  shade  of  rose  colour ;  in  shape 
they  resemble  those  of  Lemoine's  rubeus,  and  are  produced  on 
long  pendulous  foot-stalks,  remaining  a  long  time  in  beauty. 
Friedrich  Siesmeyer  is  a  lovely  variety  of  much  less  vigorous 
habit  of  growth  than  the  two  last-named  kinds ;  it  has  very 
handsome  dark  foliage,  and  produces  very  large  blooms  on 
pendulous  foot-stalks  of,  perhaps,  the  deepest  shade  of  crimson 
that  has  of  late  been  seen  in  these  plants,  reminding  us  in 
shape  of  bloom  of  Messrs.  Veitch's  Stella,  but  altogether  of 
more  pendulous  habit,  and  with  flowers  about  twice  as  large 
as  those  of  that  variety.  Massange  de  Louvrex  is  also  a  plant 
of  less  vigorous  habit ;  it  has  blooms  of  an  exceedingly  bril- 
liant and  beautiful  orange-scarlet  on  pendulous  foot-stalks,  and 
produced  in  great  abundance  towards  the  end  of  the  season. 
A.  Krieger  is  a  variety  of  somewhat  delicate  habit  of  growth, 
with  large  blooms  of  a  bright  orange-red,  said  to  be  striped, 
but  in  reality  only  faintly  veined  or  lined  with  a  deeper  shade 
of  crimson.  Leon  Plisson,  in  habit  of  growth  resembles  Paul 
Masurel,  and  in  form  and  colour  of  bloom  the  old  boliviensis ; 
its  blooms  are,  however,  of  about  double  the  size  of  this  last- 
named  variety,  and  it  would  be  of  considerable  merit  and 
value  if  it  did  not  unfortunately  drop  nearly  all  its  male 
flowers  in  the  bud  state,  only  about  one  in  ten  ever  fully 
opening,  and  the  female  blooms  are  peculiarly  thin  and  ranjged 
in  appearance.  Mr.  Van  Houtte  now  offers  a  seventh  variety, 
named  Mademoiselle  Zimmermann,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may 
turn  out  to  be  something  distinct  and  good.  The  ten  varieties 
received  from  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  consisted  of  two  new- 
hybrids,  sent  out  for  the  first  time  this  season,  named  Corneille 
and  Molicre,  and  eight  older  varieties,  all  of  his  own  raising, 
and  the  result  of  careful  crossings  of  some  three  or  four  varieties 
with  which  he  originally  started  as  parents  of  his  present  fine 
strain  of  named  seedlings,  and  consisting  of  Veitchii,  Pearcei, 
cinnabarina,  and  Sedeni.  Of  the  two  novelties  above-named 
the  first,  Corneille,  is  a  variety  of  great  beauty  and  distinctness, 
producing  deep  rose-coloured  flowers  on  peculiarly  rigid  and 
upright  foot-stalks,  which  Mr.  Lemoine  says  sometimes  come 
semi-double;  the  second,  Moliere,  though  exceedingly  quick- 
growing  and  free-flowering,  is  not  of  a  sufficiently  distinct  or 
pleasing  colour  to  make  it,  in  my  opinion,  worthy  of  cultivation 
in  a  select  collection  of  good  Begonias.  The  remaining  eight 
varieties  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes— the  low- 
growing  soft-wooded  class,  difficult  to  propagate  by  cuttings, 
to  which  belong  Corail  Rose,  0.  Glijm,  Mastodonte,  and  Levia- 
than, and  the  comparatively  tall-growing  and  hard-stemmed 
class,  which  propagate  as  easily  by  cuttings  as  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, to  whichbelong  Etna,  Rubens,  Velours,  andCamoens. 
The  first  mentioned  of  these  eight  varieties  Corail  Rose,  is 
peculiai-ly  fine  and  distinct  in  eveVy  way,  resembling  its  parent 
Veitchii  in  habit  of  growth,  but  with  much  larger  foliage,  of  a 
deeper  shade  of  green,  and  conspicuous  for  a  metallic  lustre  or 
sheen,  which  makes  it  very  striking  and  ornamental.  The 
blooms  are  produced  in  triads  on  the  tops  of  tall  stout  foot- 
stalks, well  raised  above  the  foliage,  and  of  the  deepest 
and  most  glowing  shade  of  crimson-scarlet— it  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  whole  set.  C.  Glijm  is 
also  a  very  beautiful  variety,  with  distinct  and  glau- 
cous foliage,  and  producing,  throughout  the  whole  season, 
a  profusion  of  medium-sized  orange-scarlet,  square-shaped 
blooms,  well  raised  above  the  foliage.  Mastodonte,  though, 
according  to  the  raiser,  vei-y  fine  with  him  the  first  year,  and 
blooming  abundantly,  has,  from  some  unknown  cause,  sulked 
ever  since  ;  and,  though  apparently  growing  well,  has  hardly 
bloomed  at  all.  The  foliage  is  round  and  glossy,  like  that  of 
Veitchii ;  and  the  blooms  when  produced  are  of  a  deep  rose 
colour,  and  of  good  form  and  substance,  resembling  those  of 
Van  Houtte's  Emeraude.  Leviathan  may  be  described  in  the 
same  terms  as  those  applied  to  the  last  named  of  Van  Houtte's 
varieties,  Leon  Plisson  ;  its  colour  is  most  clear  and  brilliant, 
but  it  hardly  ever  opens  a  male  flower,  dropping  them  all  in  a 
bud  state.  Etna  is  a  most  beautiful  free-growing  and  profuse 
blooming  variety — one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  ornamental 
of  the  whole  family,  literally  covering  itself  with  its  bright 
orange  medium-sized  blooms  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the 
middle  of  November.  Rubens  is  also  a  very  beautiful  kind, 
producing  large  blooms  of  a  deep  rose  colour,  of  excellent 
form  and  substance,  and,  in  fact,  only  surpassed  in  its  own 
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way  by  Van  Houtte's  fine  variety,  F.  Lecointe,  which  it  much 
resembles  in  colour  and  shape  of  bloom,  though,  of  course, 
smaller.  Velours  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  fine  deep  scarlet 
colour,  in  which  shade  it  stands  unique  at  present.  Its  blooms 
are  of  medium  size,  and  in  habit  of  growth  it  is  decidedly 
less  vigorous  than  the  others  of  its  class ;  but  it  is  well 
worth  including  in  every  collection.  Camoens  is  the  latest  to 
come  into  bloom  of  all  the  varieties  known  to  me,  and,  in  fact, 
cannot  be  counted  on  much  before  the  beginning  of  September ; 
but  when  it  does  commence  to  open  its  square-shaped,  medium- 
sized,  rosy-orange-shaded  blossoms,  it  produces  them  in  the 
greatest  profusion  up  to  the  middle  of  November,  and  is  very 
valuable  for  the  decoration  of  the  late  autumn  conservatory. 
Of  the  five  varieties  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Veitch  I  need  speak 
but  briefly ;  although  all  of  them  are  distinct  and  beautiful  in 
themselves,  their  glories  pale  beside  the  larger  blooms  of 
the  more  vigorous  and  floriferous  habits  of  their  foreign 
brethren.  Vesuvius  is  certainly  the  finest  of  them,  and  may 
be  described  as  a  smaller-flowered  and  less  free-blooming  form 
of  Van  Houtte's  magnificent  Paul  Masurel,  which  quite  throws 
it  into  the  shade.  Stella,  which  came  out  with  it,  and  was  then 
valued  for  its  deep  shade  of  colour  and  freedom  of  bloom,  has 
been  also  eclipsed  by  Van  Houtte's  P.  Siesmeyer,  which  has  all 
its  merits  and  flowers  almost  twice  its  size,  and  of  more  perfect 
shape.  Neither  of  the  two  new  varieties  sent  out  this  year — 
by  name  Model  and  Excelsior — are,  in  my  opinion,  any  advance 
on  those  of  previous  seasons,  but  rather  a  retrogression,  as  the 
first  is  only  remarkable  for  the  shape  of  its  bloom,  which  is  well 
rounded  and  cupped,  but  the  colour  is  dull  and  unattractive ; 
while  the  second,  if  desirable  for  its  brilliancy  of  colour,  is  a 
thin  poor  flower,  both  in  size  and  shape  and  is  very  inferior 
to  some  of  the  foreign  varieties.  As  to  Veitchii,  to  which 
we  are  indebted  as  parent  for  so  much  of  the  fine  blood 
running  through  the  veins  of  some  of  the  best  Continental 
varieties,  it  will  always,  I  hope,  hold  its  own,  and  claim  and 
obtain  a  place  in  the  decoration  of  the  hardy  rock -work  garden, 
as  it  apparently  is  able  to  bear  the  rigours  even  of  the  London 
winter  without  suffering  ought  therefrom,  and  its  brilHant 
orange-scarlet  blooms,  so  well  elevated  on  their  erect  foot-stalks 
over  its  round  and  shining  foliage,  will  always  be  admired — 
even  by  those  fastidious  growers  who  profess  greater  admiration 
for  some  of  its  larger-flowered  hybrid  descendants.  For  next 
season  Mr.  Lemoine  announces  three  novelties  selected  from  a 
large  number  of  seedlings,  and  named — Eldorado,  a  clear 
chrome-yellow,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Pearcei  and 
Sedeni,  which  should  be  a  great  acquisition  if  of  good  form  and 
substance;  Wilhelm  Liebnecht,  with  brilliant  orange-vermilion 
flowers  of  the  largest  size ;  and  Wilhelm  Pfitzer,  with  rich 
carmine  flowers  with  solferino  centre,  said  to  be  of  great  beauty. 
Of  these  I  hope  I  may  have  a  good  account  to  give  when  I  have 
seen  them  bloom.  W.  B.  Gombleton. 

Behjrove,  Quecnstown,  Co.  Cork. 


Eulophia  guineensis.— This  is  one  of  tbe  rarest  and  most 
beautiful  of  all  terrestial  Orchids,  and  is  a  native  of  west  tropical 
Africa.  In  general  habit  of  growth  its  pseudo-bnibs  and  leaves 
resemble  those  of  a  Bletia,  while  the  large  rosy.purple  and  white 
flowers  are  borne  twenty  to  thirty  together  on  a  slender  erect  or 
arching  scape  2  to  3  feet  in  height,  like  those  of  the  Gladiolus.  The 
lip  is  the  most  attractive  portion  of  the  flower ;  it  is  trowel- 
shaped,  fullj'  an  inch  in  width,  and  is  continued  behind  into  a  long 
curved  greenish-coloured  spur.  The  lip  is  rosy-purple,  shading  into 
white  behind,  and  has  a  rich  crimson.purple  blotch  on  the  disc.  It 
grows  freely  in  a  warm  plant  stove,  and  has  been  exhibited  by  Mr. 
W.  Bull.     This  plant  may  now  be  seen  in  bloom  at  KeW. — B. 

Small  Connecting  Pipes.— It  is  evident  that  something  is 
materially  wrong  with  the  pit  pipes  referred  to  by  "  G.  H."  (p.  386), 
if  they  heat  m  better  than  he  describes  when  the  valve  is  turned 
three.parts  off  the  Vinery.  It  the  pit  contains  much  piping,  it 
would  be  better  to  have  larger  connecting  pipes.  The  larger  the 
flow  and  return,  the  quicker  the  circulation.  I  have  a  boiler  here 
connected  by  means  of  pipes  quite  unfit  to  convey  the  water  fast 
enough  to  get  np  a  good  heat,  even  when  the  water  in  the  boiler  is 
boiling.  Much  inconvenience  is  often  experienced  from  an  air.pipe 
or  valve  being  deficient,  or  getting  choked,  or  a  dip  in  the  flow  with. 
out  an  air-valve  at  the  rise  again,  such  appliances  being  essential  to 
the  proper  heating  of  pipes. — R.  B.  Fi;llkr,  Hi'jliJjatc,  N. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

Mk.  Atkins  informs  us  that  the  Greek  varieties  of  the   Ivy. 

leaved  Cyclamen  (Cyclamen  hederaefolium  grajcum)  are  now  very 
beautiful  in  his  garden  at  Painswick.  They  begin  to  flower  at  the  end  of 
September  and  continue  to  bloom  till  Christmas.  Some  of  them  aro 
fragrant,  and  the  foliage  is  often  large  and  handsome.  The  leaves  come 
up  in  September  with  the  flowers,  and  appear  to  suffer  in  severe 
frost,  but  recover  with  the  return  of  mild  weather. 

A  GROUP   of  hybrid  and   cross-bred  Dracaenas,  exhibited  at 

South  Kensington  on  Wednesday  last,  by  Mr.  John  Wills,  excited 
considerable  attention  among  horticulturists.  They  were  the 
result  of  the  hybridising  skill  of  Mr.  Bause,  manager  of  Mr.  Wills's 
Auerley  Nursery,  and,  on  account  of  their  striking  beauty,  were 
awarded  the  Society's  gold  medal,  a  distinction  which  they  well 
deserved. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  of  Heatherbank,  Weybridge  Heath,  sends 

US  fine  specimens  of  the  noble  Doyenne  du  Cornice  Pear,  grown  in 
pots  in  his  orchard. houses.  They  are  somewhat  larger  than  nsual, 
but  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  this,  according  to  our  notion,  the 
finest  of  all  the  recent  Pears,  attains  perfection  in  the  open  air  in 
many  parts  of  England.  The  specimens  sent  us  by  Mr.  John 
Garland,  from  Killerton,  were  larger  than  many  good  Continental 
samples. 

It  is   interesting  to  notice  at  this  season  the  abundance  of 

easily. obtained  native  "  greenery  "  that  comes  into  Covent  Garden 
for  use  in  floral  decorations.  We  allude  to  the  fronds  of  common 
Ferns,  the  leaves  of  the  common  Wood  Mallow,  of  which  great  num- 
bers are  sold  in  bundles,  bundles  of  fresh  Ivy  leaves,  sprays  of  Yew, 
&c.  The  purchase  of  these  in  quantity  by  the  florists  suggests  the 
desirability  of  amateurs  more  frequently  using  similar  materials  in 
house  decoration. 

At   the   last  meeting   of    the   Royal   Horticultural    Society 

Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  exhibited  a  remarkably  choice  and  effective 
group  of  new  and  rare  hybrids  raised  in  their  nurseries  within  the  last 
thirty  years.  Among  them  were  Orchids,  Pitcher  plants,  Rhodo. 
dendrons,  and  Dracasnas,  to  nearly  all  of  which,  at  one  time  or  other, 
first-class  certificates  have  been  awarded,  and  on  this  occasion  they 
received,  and  deservedly,  a  gold  medal. 

Senecio  pulcher   is  now   in  great   beauty  in  Mr.  Atkins's 

garden  at  Painswick.  It  is  a  fine  autumn. blooming  plant.  At  Pains- 
wick it  grows  about  IJ  feet  high.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Tyer. 
man,  who  furnished  the  plant  which  was  figured  in  the  "  Botanical 
Magazine." 

Such  of  our  readers  as  take  any  notice  of   the  preserved 

Peaches  now  often  to  be  had  in  our  shops  may  be  interested  to  learii 
that  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  17,000,000  cans  of  Peaches  were 
"  packed  "  this  season.  There  are  between  forty  and  fifty  houses  in 
the  business,  and  these  employ  between  1,500  and  2,000  hands, 
chiefly  women  and  girls. 

Persiitti.vg  Channel  Island  growers  of  fruit  to  compete  with 

our  own,  at  the  great  autumnal  flower  show,  is  productive  of  no  good. 
The  Channel  Island  growers  have  such  great  advantages  in  their 
climate  that  it  is  a  somewhat  farcical  proceeding  to  expect  English 
cultivators  to  compete  with  them  as  regards  size  and  colour  of  fruit. 
Besides,  it  is  notorious  that  their  produce  for  exhibition  is   picked 

market  fruit. 

In    town  gardens,   Pyracantha  japonioa  is  now  one  of  the 

most  attractive  of  ad  wall  plants.  In  the  Royal  Horticultural  and 
also  in  Kensington  Gardens,  this  plant  is  now  the  admiration  of  all 
who  see  it.  Crata)gus  Aronia,  in  Kensington  Gardens,  is  also  just 
now  strikingly  beautiful,  as  is  likewise  the  crimson-fruited  Goto, 
neaster  frigida,  which,  as  a  town  tree,  ought  to  be  more  extensively 
planted  than  it  is. 

The  Chrysanthemum  season  having  again  come  round,  many 

excellent  exhibitions  of  this  useful  autumn  flower  may  be  met  with. 
In  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  there  is  just  now  a  fine  show 
of  largo-flowered  and  Japanese  varieties.  In  the  Temple  Gardens, 
too,  the  Chrysanthemums  are  now  at  their  best ;  and  in  Victoria 
Park  Mr.  Mclntyre  has  filled  a  tent  100  feet  in  length  with  well, 
grown  examples  of  these  flowers,  a  show  of  which,  contributed  by 
Mr.  Outbusb,  may  likewise  now  be  seen  in  Alexandra  Park. 

-  —A  SPLENDID  plant  of  V.anda  ccorulea  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibition  on  Wednesday  last.  This 
plant  has  been  exhibited  at  every  November  meeting  of  this  society 
for  the  past  three  years,  and  was  figured  and  described  in  The 
Garden,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  IS.  It  was  exhibited  in  1873,  bearing  about 
thirty  flowers;  in  1871,  when  again  exhibited,  it  bore  five  spikes 
and  sixty  flowers.  This  year  it  bears  five  spikes  and  sixty-seven 
flowers.  It  has  been  grown  by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  gardener  to  Mr.  C. 
Lane,  Badgemore,  Henley-on-Thames,  and  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  what  may  be  effected  by  means  of  skilful  cultivation. 
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KALES  FOR  FLOWER  GARDEN  DECORATION. 
TuE  more  beautiful  kinds  of  variegated  and  curled  Kales  form 
useful  winter  ornaments  for  the  flower  garden,  and  more 
especially  for  filling  outlying  beds  or  borders  on  the  lawn  at 
some  distance  from  the  mansion.  There  are  several  races,  or 
"  strains,"  of  curled  and  variegated  Kales,  Melville's  being  one 
of  the  best,  while  some  prefer  what  is  called  the  "  triple  curled 
perennial "   sort,   which   is   said  to  be  a   cross   between  the 

^   "Perennial  Woburn    Kale"    and    the    "annual   variegated" 
variety.     In  colour  those  plants  vary  from  white  and  creamy 
yellow  through  all  the  shades  of  rosy-lilac  to  a  deep  purple, 
while  in  form  some  varieties,  such  as  the  Palm  tree  Kale,  or 
some  of  the  best  forms  of  curled  Kale,  are  veiy  graceful,  and 
eren  the  green  forms  of  these  deserve  a  place  either  in  beds 
or  isolated  masses  along  with  the   variegated   kinds.      Kale 
seeds  should  be  sown  in  nursery  beds  during  the  summer,  say 
either  in  June  or  July,  and  when  the  seedling  plants  are  large 
enough  they  should    be   transplanted  into  rather  poor   soil, 
which,  by  somewhat  restricting  their 
luxuriance,   induces   them   to    sport 
into  different  shades  of  colour.  IMuch 
larger    quantities   should   be   trans- 
planted than  are  required  for  decora- 
tive purposes,  as  all  seedling  plants 
^.do    not    develope    colour   variation. 

*  Late  in  the  autumn,  or  after  the 
bedding  plants  have  been  cleared  off, 
all  the  best  forms  of  Kale  may  be 
removed  from  the  reserve  ground 
and  planted  out  according  to  their 
colour  and  size,  care  being  taken  to 
transplant  with  good  balls  of  earth, 
and  to  tread  them  gently  but  firmly 
in  their  new  quarters.  8ome  fail  to 
succeed  with  variegated  Kales,  by 
not  planting  them  out  in  the  beds 
early  enough,  and  the  sooner  this  is 
done  after  tlie  ordinary  bedding 
plants  are  removed  the  better,  before 
the  earth  has  wholly  parted  with  its 
summer  heat.  Our  illustration  shows 
some  of  the  forms  assumed  by  these 
plants  ;  but  their  chief  beauty  con- 
sists in  their  colours,  which,  when 
lit  up  by  gleams  of  winter  sunshine, 
are  certainly  very  beautiful  at  a  time 
when  bright  colours  of  an}'  kind  are 
sure  to  be  appreciated.  They  can 
either  be  used  alone  or  grouped 
along  with  the  Conifers  and  other 
dwarf  shrubs  used  in  filling  up  the 
bare  patches  of  earth  left  after  the 
summer  display  of  bedding  plants  is 
over,  and  their  prevailing  colour  bein, 

follows  that  golden-leaved  shrubs,  such  as  variegated  Hollies, 
Euonymus,  or  Thujas,  are  most  effective  for  contrasting  with 
these  plants,  and  to  these  Golden  Yews  and  Box  maybe  added 
for  the  sake  of  variety.  B. 


Vaiiegxted  and  fine  lca\cl  K-ale; 


lilac  or  lilac-purple,  it 
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PREPARING  FOR  SPRING. 
Spring  flowers  always  have  special  charms.  The  first  Prim- 
rose, the  earliest  Crocus  or  Snowdrop,  even  the  precocious 
little  Dais}',  are  all  regarded  with  intense  interest  and  favour 
— heralds,  as  they  are,  of  another  season  of  flowers.  The 
chief  interest  attached  to  spring  gardening  is  the  fact 
that  it  seems  to  open  up  to  us  a  new  floral  world. 
"What  an  infinitude  of  material  it  brings  to  the  surface  ! 
Double  Daisies,  single  and  double  Primroses,  Polyanthuses, 
Violas,  and  Pansies ;  Arabis,  Aubrietias,  Alyssums,  hardy 
Primulas,  Saxifrages,  Wallflowers,  perennial  Cheiranthus, 
Iberis,  Anemones,  Myosotis,  Sedums,  hardy  annuals  of  kinds, 
and  innumerable  plants,  all  of  which,  if  cultivated  and 
properly  grown  for  the  purpose,  will  produce  masses  of  colour 


and  charming  effects.  To  the  lover  of  spring  flower  gardening 
how  welcome  is  the  time  when  the  tender  exotics  of  the 
summer  bedding  are  sent  into  their  winter  quarters,  and  the 
beds  are  ready  for  winter  planting  !  What  an  additional 
pleasure  does  this  labour  bring  in  the  knowledge  that,  whilst 
in  gardens  where  there  are  no  spring  flowers,  the  beds  will  be 
flowerless  for  the  next  seven  months,  in  those  where  spring 
flower  gardening  is  carried  out  not  only  will  the  beds  be  full 
all  the  year  round,  but  the  blooming  period  will  begin  in 
!March,  and  thus  add  three  months  to  the  ordinary  floral 
season.  The  late  rains  have  not  only  got  the  soil  into  capital 
order  for  planting,  but  all  sorts  of  spring  flowei's  arc  recover- 
ing apace  from  the  effects  of  the  autumn  drought,  and  are 
now  pushing  up  strongly,  so  that  the  work  of  separating  and 
increasing  the  stock  may  begin  at  once.  All  kinds  of  Prim- 
roses, single  and  double,  and  Polyanthuses,  lost  their 
foliage  in  a  sad  fashion  under  the  influence  of  hot  suns ; 
but  their  powers  of  gi'owth  are  so  great  that  in  a  few 
weeks  they  will  be  as  vigorous  as  ever.  To  m.ake  sure 
of  scarce  kinds,  they  should  be  at  once  lifted,  cut  up 
into  single  crowns,  and  potted  up 
into  small  pots.  They  should 
then  be  placed  in  a  cool  frame,  where 
they  will  thrive  and  be  well  rooted, 
ready  for  turning  out  early  in  March. 
The  Primrose  is  the  queen  of  spring 
flowers — a  universal  favourite  with 
all,  and  the  new,  richly  coloured 
forms  are  like  so  many  gems  set  in 
a  green  groundwork.  Pansies  and 
Violas  will  also  need  immediate 
attention,  as  these  will  admit  of 
being  pulled  to  pieces,  and  will 
furnish  plenty  of  well-rooted  plants. 
These,  put  out  in  rich  soil,  will 
flower  early  and  produce  masses  of 
gay  colours.  Daisies  also  now  re- 
quire the  same  treatment,  for  no 
spring  flower  garden  is  perfect 
without  a  sprinkling  of  these  "  weo 
modest  flowers,"  the  variegated 
kinds,  especially,  being  very  striking 
all  through  the  dull  winter  months. 
Spring  flower  gardening  is  not 
essentially  of  the  "  bedding  "  order  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  done  in  any 
fashion,  just  as  may  best  suit  the 
taste  of  the  operator ;  but  spring 
flowei's  are  essential  to  the  perfect 
enjoyment  of  any  good  garden,  and 
it  is  only  those  who  have  become 
familiar  with  them  that  can  fully 
realise  the  inestimable  pleasure  which 
they  afford.  Where  spring  flowers 
are  not  used,  and  it  is  desirable  to 
give  flower  beds  a  cheerful  appearance  during  the  winter 
months,  they  should  now  be  filled  with  various  hardy  plants 
which  have  been  kept  in  store  for  that  purpose.  D. 


SUB-TROPICAL  PLANTS. 
"  N.  H.  P."s  "  ENQUIRIES  (p.  3(38)  as  to  whether  Aralias  are  easy 
to  grow  and  keep  through  the  winter  may  both  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative  as  regards  papyrifera  and  Sieboldii,  the  Latter 
being  quite  hardy  in  some  parts  of  England,  whilst  papyrifera 
is  sufficiently  so  for  the  roots  to  live  out  during  the  winter  if 
the  beds  in  which  they  are  growing  are  supplied  with  a  good 
coating  of  dry  Bracken  or  half-rotten  leaves.  It  is,  however, 
the  best  plan  to  take  them  up  in  the  autumn  so  as  to  preserve 
the  heads  entire  ;  and,  if  this  be  done  before  they  become 
damaged  by  the  frost  or  autumn  gales,  they  will  be  found 
valuable  subjects  for  indoor  decoration  during  the  winter.  If, 
however,  they  are  not  wanted  for  that  purpose,  and  there  is 
not  the  convenience  of  glass  room  in  which  to  winter  them, 
they  may  be  safely  stored  in  any  dry  cellar  or  shed  from  which 
frost  cau  be  excluded.     Although  they  will  lose  their  leaves  in 
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stioii  positions,  the  stems  will,  in  most  cases,  survive ;  and,  by 
placing  them  in  a  warm  house  in  the  spring,  they  start  away 
all  the  moi-e  vigorously  for  the  rest  they  have  received.  In 
taking  them  up  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  preserving 
the  large  fleshy  roots,  as  the  stock  can  be  increased  to  almost 
any  extent  by  cutting  these  up  into  short  lengths  and  placing 
them  in  sandy  soil  in  a  warm  house  or  cutting-frame,  where 
they  soon  break  and  form  fine  plants.  Aralia  Sieboldii  has 
large  glossy  gi-een  leaves,  which  resemble  those  of  the  Fig  in 
shape,  but  which  are  more  divided  than  they  are.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  plants  in  existence,  as  it  will  stand  rough 
treatment  to  any  extent,  and  may  be  used  in  positions  where 
few  other  plants  would  live.  Those  who  have  halls  or  corridors 
or  any  cold  draughty  positions  of  a  simdar  character  to  fur- 
nish, will  find  Aralia  Sieboldii  the  very  best  plant  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  may  rpadily  be  raised  from  seed,  and  will  form  good 
plants  when  a  year  old,  or  they  may  be  bought  at  that  age  at  a 
very  cheap  rate  from  any  of  the  nurseries.  The  variegated 
variety  of  this — a  very  handsome  plant  and  fit  for  any  position 
— is  at  present  scarce  and  dear  on  account  of  its  not  increasing 
from  seed.  Although  it  flowers  as  freely  as  the  green  variety 
and  sets  plenty  of  seeds,  they  invariably  come  up  albinos  and 
die  off  before  they  attain  any  size.  They  have,  therefore,  to 
be  propagated  from  cuttings,  which  is  a  comparatively  slow 
process.  Aralia  leptophylla  also  deserves  a  place  either  in  the 
greenhouse  or  sub-tropical  garden.  To  grow  the  leaves  of 
papyrifera  to  an}'  size  they  require  deep  rich  soil  and  plenty  of 
water  while  growing.  J.  Sheppakd. 


LAYING  OUT  FLOWER  BEDS. 
V.VRIKTY  in  form  oE  flower  beds  13  next  in  importance  to  a  variety  of 
plants.  lint,  how  to  invent  or  lay  out  a  dozen  or  a  hundred,  and 
have  no  two  jast  alike,  seems  to  pnzzle  most  persons,  judging  from 
what  we  see  in  villa  plats  and  grounds  of  more  pretension.  The 
square,  circular,  heart-shaped,  diamond  and  star,  are  all  well  enough 
under  certain  circumstances,  but  their  frequency  in  small  gardens 
leads  one  to  think  the  inventive  powers  of  amateurs,  in  this  direc- 
tion at  least,  are  rather  limited,  or  are  not  put  to  the  test  for  the  want 
of  a  proper  incentive  to  produce  a  diversity  of  forms.  Our  books  on 
gardening  are  also  full  of  labyrinthian  designs  for  flower  bods, 
which  would  require  a  skilled  geometrician  to  carry  out  to  anything- 
like  perfection.  For  my  own  part,  I  never  could  see  anything  to 
admire  in  one  of  these  carefully-designed  flower  beds,  laid  out  to  a 
geometrical  nicety,  like  the  patch.work  bed-quilts  of  our  grand, 
mothers.  The  free-and-easy  natural  splashes  of  a  bed  here  and 
there  among  the  Grass,  or  an  entire  border  under  cultivation,  always 
look  best  to  my  eye,  whether  right  or  wrong.  I  had  to  form  some 
beds  on  a  small  lawn,  and  the  next  question  to  be  decided  was  the 
shape  of  the  beds,  and  how  they  should  be  laid  out.  Of  course,  I 
could  resort  to  the  rule  and  square,  and  by  providing  a  few  hundred 
small  stakes,  the  design  might  be  made  sufficiently  plain  for  the 
guidance  of  ordinary  workmen  ;  but  I  dispensed  with  all  this  kiud 
of  apparatus  and  merely  took  a  large  rope  and  coiled  it  around  upon 
the  Grass  in  the  form  that  I  wished  the  bed  to  be  when  finished.  With 
a  sharp  spade  the  sod  was  cut  by  the  side  of  the  rope,  and  the  design  was 
complete.  Then  I  proceeded  to  the  next,  and  so  on  until  all  were  laid 
out,  after  which  my  men  could  go  on  and  dig  up  the  sod  over  the  entire 
bed  without  any  danger  of  making  a  mistake.  A  rope,  of  1  inch  or 
IV  inch  in  diameter,  laid  upon  a  close  cut  sod  or  bare  soil,  will  give 
one  a  better  idea  of  how  a  bed  is  goiug  to  look  when  finished,  than  the 
best  drawn  design  upon  paper,  or  any  number  of  stakes  driven  in 
the  ground.  Then  one  can  twist  the  rope  this  way  and  that,  coil 
and  nncoil,  nntil  the  design  just  suits  the  eye,  and  fits  the  spot  where 
the  bed  is  to  bo  made.  A  pretty  design  on  paper  may  not  always 
fit  in  among  trees  and  shrubs,  and  look  as  well  as  a  person  might 
'•  think  it  would."  By  discarding  the  square  and  rule,  and  using  the 
rope,  a  person  can  give  free  scope  to  his  imagination  in  designing 
suitable  forms  of  beds;  and  the  more  they  depart  from  the  usual 
geometrical  styles  the  better, — "Moore's  Rural."  [The  above  is 
useful  advice  to  all  who  desire  to  lay  out  beds  in  the  simpler  manner 
we  have  so  often  advocated  ;  and  the  simpler  in  outline  beds  are  the 
better.  The  most  beautiful  scenes  in  our  gardens  are  those  in  which 
no  formal  outline  of  beds  are  visible.] 


Primula  cortusoides  amoena. — All  who  have  a  fondness  for 
beautiful  spring  Bowers,  and  have  not  this  Primula  and  its  parti, 
coloured  congeners,  should  at  once  secure  plants,  as  they  are  now  at 
r.ist,  and  ran  lie  easily  sent  by  poit  in  p,  very  small  apace,  if  shaken 


out  free  from  soil.  Those  who  have  plants  will  find  this  to  be  the 
most  suitable  time  to  propagate  them  or  to  re-pot  up,  either  into  small 
pots  singly  or  in  large  pots  in  quantity,  as  desired.  When  the  old 
plants  are  shaken  out,  it  will  be  found  that  a  number  of  crowns  are 
developed,  each  one  having  a  portion  of  root  attached.  If  each  one 
be  potted  up  singly  into  small  pots  they  will  make  strong  plants  in 
the  spring  ;  bnt,  in  order  to  produce  a  good  head  of  bloom,  it  is  best 
to  put  several  crowns  into  a  21-sized  pot  in  good  fine  soil,  enough  of 
which  should  be  placed  over  the  crowns  to  almost  cover  them.  Early 
in  the  spring  these  will  push  growth,  and  soou  a  perfect  head  of 
remarkably  handsome  foliage  is  produced.  The  flowers  are  well 
thrown  up,  and,  whatever  their  hue  of  colour,  make  a  very  pleasing 
pot. plant — indeed,  I  believe  this  family  of  Primulas  to  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  whole  genus.  Primula  cortusoides  amoena, 
because  of  the  rich  hue  of  colour  and  the  stiff  erect  flowers,  produces  a 
most  effective  mass  of  colour  in  tho  spring  garden.  For  bedding, 
plants  should  be  turned  out  of  pots  early  in  spring  after  good  growth 
has  been  made,  as  they  cannot  then  be  injui'ed  by  frost.  In  addition 
to  ama3na,  lilacina  is  a  very  fine  lavender-coloured  form  ;  grandiflora 
alba  has  large  pure  white  flowers,  and  grandiflora  rosea  has  very  large 
flowers  that  are  white  above  and  red  below. — A.  D. 

Blue  Hydrangeas. — "  W.  W."  (p.  361)  states  that  he  never 
could  succeed  in  changing  a  pink  Hydrangea  to  a  blue  one.  A  plant 
upon  which  I  once  experimented  produced,  for  the  first  few  years  of 
its  existence,  pink  flowers  ;  bnt,  after  being  dosed  with  alum-water, 
as  mentioned  at  page  3  if!,  it  produced  blue  blossoms,  and  every 
season  when  alum  was  not  given  it  reverted  to  its  original  pink 
colour.  Nevertheless,  cuttings  taken  from  it,  even  when  in  the  blue 
state,  always  bore  pink  flowers,  unless  watered  with  a  solution  of 
alum,  when  they  were  certain  to  produce  blue  ones.  I  may  add  that 
the  word  "  eight  "  (see  p.  3 IG)  should  have  been  "  eighty."  I  have 
always  found  overdoses  of  alum  had  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  growth. 
— S.  Rogers,  Whittlcsea,  Peterhoroiinh. 

I   A5I   certain  that  the  plants   of  which  I  spoke  (see  p.  328) 

were  not  two  different  varieties,  inasmuch  as  two  pieces  of  the  same 
plant  re-planted — one  on  the  old  "  Furnace  Tip,"  and  the  other  in  a 
belt  surrounding  the  lawn — produced  different  results.  That  in  soil 
impregnated  with  iron  bore  blue  blossoms,  while  the  other  half,  not 
in  the  same  kind  of  soil,  yielded  pink  flowers.- — E.  W. 

Bougainvillea  glabra  rio-svering  out  of  Doors. — I  send 
you  a  sample  of  Bougainvillea  glabra  which  has  been  flowering  in  the 
open  air  for  the  last  two  months.  It  is  planted  inside  a  cool  house, 
where  it  has  been  for  the  last  five  years,  covering  a  great  portion  of 
the  roof ;  and  the  roots  having  free  access  to  the  open-air  border 
proves  its  partial  hardiness.  In  February  last  I  had  the  one-half  of 
the  plant  pruned  in  the  same  way  as  a  Vine,  and  taken  outside, 
where  it  was  trained  upright  against  the  glass  end  of  the  house.  It 
began  to  break  into  growth  the  first  week  in  April,  and  has  made 
better  growth  and  foliage  than  the  part  of  the  same  plant  under 
glass.  It  began  to  flowei  in  July,  and  probably  will  do  so  until  nipped 
with  frost.  The  flowers  and  foliage  have  withstood  a  continuous 
south-east  wind  and  rain  for  the  last  three  days  without  the  slightest 
effect  or  damage,  as  you  may  see  by  the  sample  sent.  I  would  highly 
recommend  every  one,  who  has  plants  to  spare,  to  try  one  or  two 
young  ones  outside,  and  so  test  its  hardiness. — John  Fk.vseii,  in 
"  Gardeners'  Chronicle." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Ficns  repens.— This  is  quite  liardy  on  the  walla  of  glasshouses  at  Twee lU 
side,  near  Kelso.  Running  over  bare  brick  walls  like  Ivy,  it  has  a  pretty 
appearance,  especially  when,  planted  alternately  with  the  Bmall  variegated 
Ivy.— CifEvALiEn. 

Pansies  and  Primroses  Mixed.— Imperial  Blue  Perfection  Pansy  and  the 
common  wild  Primrose  planted  either  alternately  in  a  lino,  or  mixed  in  a  bod, 
make  a  beautiful  ribbon  or  bed  for  the  spring  flower  garden.  The  two  colours 
harmonise  charmingly  together.— E,  B. 

The  Blue  African  Lily  near  Water.— When  at  Fota  this  season  we  ("  Irish 
Farmers'  Gazette")  noticed  several  plants  of  the  blue  Agapanthus  planted  near 
the  water  edge  of  the  Bamboo  islet,  which  is  such  an  interesting  feature  in  the 
grounds.  Tho  effect  was  very  pleasing,  especially  the  reflection  of  the  flower- 
hoads  in  the  water.  By  the  way,  we  should  like  to  see  Disa  grandiflora  fairly 
tried  in  tho  same  situation. 

Sedum  spectabile  f.  Faharium.— The  Sedum  alluded  to  by  "  Berks  •'  (see 
p.  3yS))  is  really  W.  spectabile  of  Boreau,  of  Angers,  an  amiable  man  and  good 
botanist,  whose  death  was  recorded  in  The  Garden  of  last  week.  I  dislike 
any  question  about  names,  but  the  fact  that  there  is  a  true  S.  Pabarium— by 
no  means  a  pretty  garden  plant — makes  it  imperative  that  we  use  the  proper 
name  in  this  case. — V. 

Begonia  Martiana.— I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Harpur  Crewe  haa  directed 
attention  (see  p.  3s;))  to  this  Begonia  aa  a  border  plant.  Tho  lato  Mr.  Rucker 
gave  me  a  plant  of  it  some  years  ago,  saying  that  it  was  hardy  in  his  garden. 
It  flowers  beautifully  with  us,  side  by  side  with  B.  Scdoni.  It  produces  many 
bulhleta,  while  B,  Sodeni  seeds  freely.— GaoBfi a  F,  Wilson,  Smfherbauk 
M'fUhridqe, 
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THE  BEST  STOCK  FOR  EPIPHYLLUMS. 
The  other  day  I  came  across  the  following  remarks  on  Epiphyllums, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  rish,  iu  which  he  alludes  to  the  Pereskia 
stock: — "  The  Pereskia  aeuleata  was,  and  is,  nsed  for  stocks;  bnt 
I  find  that  plants  on  it  can  only  be  kept  in  good  order  for  a  few  years, 
owing  to  the  great  difference  existing  between  the  succulent  gr.aft 
and  the  comparatively  hard  and  woody  stem  of  the  stock  of  this 
strong-growing  kind  ;  the  Cereus  speciosissimus  seems  to  answer 
admirably  for  a  stock  fur  the  low  and  weak-growing  kinds,  such  as 
truncatum,  violaceum,  and  the  beautiful  small. branched  Russelli- 
anum;  while  many  of  the  whip-like  creeping  kinds,  such  as  C. 
Mallisonii,  and  C.  flagelliformis  (drooping  Cereus),  are  improved  from 
being  grafted  upon  it,  at  the  height  of  several  feet,  and  their  shoots 
allowed  to  hang  in  a  pendulous  manner."  "  F.  T.  P.  "  observes 
(p.  392)  that  Cereus  and  Opuatia,  "  stop  growing  during  winter, 
which  is  their  natural  season  of  rest."  This  is  partly  true  iu  the 
case  of  nngrafted  Cereuses  and  Opuutias,  but,  when  grafted, 
the  circulation  of  the  sap  is  wholly  governed  by  the  leaf  action 
or  growth  of  the  Epiphyllum  grafted  on  tbem.  Thus,  a  Cereus 
nngrafted,  and  one  on  which  Epiphyllums  are  grafted,  are 
incomparable,  as  far  as  watering  is  concerned,  inasmuch  as  the 
grafted  plant  requires  water  in  abundance,  in  order  to  enable 
it  to  supply  s.ap  for  the  scion  iu  proportion  to  its  luxuriance  ;  and 
the  nngrafted  plant  requires  but  little  water,  owing  to  its  being 
naturally  in  a  state  of  comparative  rest.  Again,  "  F.  T.  P."  says, 
"  The  fact  of  Epiphyllum  emitting  aerial  roots  when  grafted  on  the 
Spereskia  i^roves  nothing,"  an 'assertion  with  which  I  cannot  agree; 
the  much  larger  proportion  of  aerial  roots  borne  by  Epiphyllums, 
when  grafted  on  Pereskia  than  when  worked  on  either  Cereus 
speciosissimus  or  Opnntia  Tuna,  leads  me  to  think  otherwise.  I  con. 
sider  that  the  abundant  emission  of  aerial  roots,  under  some  ciroum. 
stances,  and  scarcely  any  at  all  under  others  (apart  from  atmospheric 
conditions),  proves  as  much  in  the  case  of  the  Epiphyllum  as  in  that 
of  the  Grape  Vine.  Whatever  may  be  said  respecting  the  para- 
sitical or  epiphytal  character  of  Epiphyllum,  in  its  natural  habitat 
it  is  a  fact  that  it  roots  and  grows  well  on  its  own  roots  in 
ordinary  soil  ;  therefore,  in  cultivation,  it  is  neither  one  nor  the 
other.  As  to  the  hardiness  of  the  two  stocks,  Cereus  and 
Pereskia,  there  is  no  couiparison.  The  Cereus  is  a  common 
window  plant,  and  two  or  three  degrees  of  frost  do  it  no  harm  if 
it  is  kept  from  sunshine  until  it  has  become  thawed.  As 
to  convenience,  there  is  little  difference,  for,  by  planting  out 
either  Cereus  or  Pereskia,  growths  from  t  to  6  feet  in  length,  and 
even  longer,  are  made  in  a  single  season.  Nurserymen,  however, 
prefer  the  Pereskia  as  a  stock.  I  do  not  deny,  of  course,  that  large 
plants  cannot  be  grown  on  the  Pereskia,  but  I  have  observed  that 
plants  equal  in  point  of  size  can  be  grown  on  Cereus  speciosissimus 
in  less  time,  and  the  union  between  stock  and  scion  is  more  complete, 
owing  to  the  greater  sympathy,  or  rather  consanguinity,  which 
naturally  exists  between  them.  I  often  wonder  ho\v  it  is  that  while 
we  grow  plants  in  pots  of  Epiphyllums  on  both  Cereus  and  Pereskia 
stocks  we  do  not  oftener  plant  them  out  in  our  greenhouses,  conser. 
vatories,  and  plant  stoves  to  cover  back  walls  and  pillars,  by  which 
additional  interest  would  be  given  them.  By  grafting  Epiphyllums 
on  ci'eeping  Cereuses  and  various  kinds  of  silvery. spined  Mammil. 
larias,  much  plant  beauty  would  be  the  result.  The  last-named 
would  be  equally  attractive  in  summer  and  winter.  F.  W.  B. 

Allow  me  to  correct  a  typographical  error  in  what  I  said  at  p.  393 
about  Epiphyllums,  which,  by  the  transposition  of  a  word,  has  com. 
pletely  altered  the  sense  which  I  intended  to  convey,  which  was  that 
if  these  plants  wore  to  be  considered  as  epiphytes  they  should  be 
grown  in  a  stove.  With  your  permission,  I  shall  say  Just  a  few 
words  more  while  on  the  subject  of  these  plants.  The  grafts  of  Epi- 
phyllum on  Cacti  are  really  no  grafts  at  all ;  no  matter  what  kind 
you  take  for  a  stock  there  is  no  real  union  between  the  two  plants  ; 
the  two  wounds  granulate  and  adhere,  but  that  is  all.  In  theory  it 
is  quite  evident  there  ought  not  to  be  any  real  graft,  as,  whether  the 
plant  be  a  true  parasite  or  merely  an  epiphyte,  it  must  live  as  a 
stranger  on  tho  stock.  Fact  has  demonstrated  to  me  that  theory  is 
right.  I  have  dissected  the  stocks  both  of  Cereus  and  of  Pereskia 
which  had  been  grafted  a  long  time,  and  have  always  been  able  to 
trace  distinctly  one  or  more  roots  of  the  Epiphyllum  running  down  the 
interior  of  the  stock,  sometimes  for  7  or  8  inches,  but  non-adhering  to, 
and  so  distinct  from,  the  tissues  of  the  stock,  that  they  conld  easily  be 
picked  out  with  the  fingers.  This  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  Epi- 
phyllum is  a  real  parasite,  but  its  aerial  roots  and  the  increased  luxu. 
riauce  of  its  growth  when  treated  as  an  epiphyte  in  a  damp  stove,  seem 
to  denote  that  it  belongs  to  the  latter  cla,ss.     T^ot.'^nical  travellers  in 


Brazil  could  easily  ascertain  whether  the  trees  upon  which  these 
plants  are  found  are  dead  and  rotten,  or  living  and  sappy — whether 
they  live  on  them  like  Mistletoes  or  like  Orchids.  Until  they  have 
solved  the  question  we  must  continue  to  consider  them  as  their 
behaviour  under  cultivation  denotes,  i.e.,  as  partaking  of  both 
natures,  and  living  at  the  expense  of  the  stock  or  on  the  dampness 
of  the  air,  according  to  the  way  in  which  we  cultivate  them.  To 
those  who,  like  Mr.  Croucher,  find  Cerei  to  answer  well  as  a  stock,  I 
would  recommend  such  kinds  as  do  not  throw  out  branches  at  tlie 
bottom,  bnt  have  a  single,  rigid,  and  cylindrical  stem,  such  as  C. 
azurcus,  coerulescens,  peruvianus,  and  a  host  of  others  of  similar 
appearance,  if  thick  stems  are  wanted ;  while  nycticalus,  extensus, 
and  all  the  elongated,  would  answer  best  if  more  slender,  but  still 
rigid  and  comely  ones  are  required.  P.  T.  P. 


Agave  VictoriaB  Keginse. — PLoferring  to  the  quotation  from 
the  "  Eevue  Hcrticolo,"  respecting  this  name,  you  know  the 
botanical  rule  is  that  a  name  is  of  no  value  until  it  is  published  ; 
therefore  the  name  Victorian  Regina?  stands  good,  and  we  had  a 
perfect  right  to  use  it.  I  went  to  M.  Louis  de  Smet's  establishment 
at  Ghent,  and  saw  the  plant ;  and,  knowing  it  to  be  new,  bought  it. 
It  was  an  undescribed  species,  and  was  shown  at  the  Cologne  exhi. 
bition  as  a  new  plant,  and  without  name ;  and,  as  such,  secured  a 
gold  medal.  How,  then,  could  it  be  an  old  plant.'  M.  Louis  de 
Smet  stated  it  was  introduced  by  M.  Considerant ;  but  that  was  no 
reason  why  A.  Consideranti  should  be  a  proper  name  for  it,  though  he 
deserves  credit  for  having  introduced  such  a  valuable  plant. — ■ 
J.  CUOUCHER,  Sudhunj  House,  Ham,ne,-smlth. 

Old  Plants  of  Primula  sinensis. — Although  it  is  usual  to 
rely  upon  seedliug  plants  of  this  Primula  for  an  annual  display  of 
flower,  yet  it  is  well  to  save  a  few  of  the  best  old  plants  from  the 
previous  year,  as  these,  if  carefully  preserved,  bloom  earlier  and 
produce  much  finer  heads  of  flower  than  young  plants.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  select  only  such  plants  as  are  quite  healthy,  and  as  soon 
as  the  spring  bloom  is  fairly  over,  these  should  be  shifted  into  fresh 
pots,  the  old  soil  being  rubbed  down  sufficiently  to  enable  the  plants 
to  be  re-potted  into  others  of  the  same  size  as  before.  The  plants 
should  be  placed  in  a  cool  frame  facing  the  north  for  the  summer, 
and  if  they  have  done  well  they  may  receive  another  shift  into  pots 
a  size  larger  early  in  September.  They  should  then  be  placed  in  an 
airy  house  and  kept  near  the  glass,  water  being  given  sparingly.  If 
early  in  November  they  can  have  the  benefit  of  a  gentle  heat  these 
plants  will  produce  fine  heads  of  flower  by  Christmas. — D. 

Encephalartus  Altensteinii.— One  of  the  most  stately  of 
Cycads  is  Eucephalartus  Altensteinii.  The  finest  specimen  of  this 
noble  Cycad,  perhaps,  in  the  thiee  kingdoms  is  that  in  the  College 
Gardens,  Dublin,  and  which  has  lust  now  flowered  for  the  first  time. 
The  plant  at  the  College  Gardens  is  of  large  proportions  and  very 
massive  iu  appearance.  The  short  stout  stem  is  2  feet  in  height  and 
nearly  as  bioad  as  it  is  high  ;  in  fact,  one  could  barely  girth  it  with 
the  arms  clasped.  The  coronal  of  massive  glaucous. coloured  fronds 
has  a  spread  of  some  15  feet.  The  inflorescence  of  the  plant  at  the 
College  Gardens  consists  of  two  huge  Pine-apple-like  cones ;  each  is 
conical  in  form,  and  some  10  or  11  inches  high,  and  6  or  more  inches 
through.  Before  the  separation  of  the  massive  carpels  of  which  tho 
cone  is  formed,  the  latter  presents  a  rough,  tawny.  Pine-apple  appear- 
ance ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  carpels  separate,  the  appearance  is  changed, 
the  dull  tawny  colour  is  relieved  by  the  bright  orange  of  the  inner 
half  of  tho  carpels  and  the  brillia,nt  crimson  of  the  ovules,  each  as 
large  as  a  Bean.  This  plant,  when  very  young,  was  obtained  from 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Robinson,  once  a  well-known  nurseryman  in 
Kilkenny.— V. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 


Disandra  (Sibthorpia)  prostrata.— Tliis  is  a  useful  trailing  plant  from 
Madeira  not  unlike  pfround  Ivy  in  appearance,  but  f  iirni»hed  witli  small  yellow 
flowers.  Its  easy  propagation,  rapidity  of  growth,  and  ornamental  appearance 
make  it  valuable  I'or  basket-work  and  for  planting  in  rocky  chasms  in  indoor 
Ferneries,  where  it  has  room  to  trail  and  hang  about  in  a  natural  manner. — E. 
Hobday,  Jiami^eT/  Abbey, 

Bignonia  capreolata.— This  handsome  greenhouse  creeper  flowers  about 
the  beginning  ot  the  year.  Like  all  creepers,  it  should  be  allowed  to  ramble 
and  fall  loosely  from  the  rafters,  and  should  be  allowed  plenty  of  room.  Its 
cbocolate.colourcd  flowers,  intermixed  with  its  pale  green  leaves  on  long 
cordons,  are  very  attractive,  ana  render  it  worthy  of  far  more  attention  than 
it  receives. — Chevalier. 

Late-flowering  Pillar  and  Eoof  Fnchsias.— Venus  de  lledici  and  Rose 
of  Castile  make  excellent  climbing  plants  for  flowering  in  a  greenhouse  iu 
November  and  December.  At  the  present  time  I  have  a  plant  of  the  Rose  of 
Castile,  about  13  feet  in  height,  trained  on  a  pillar.  All  the  flowering  shoots  of 
it  were  cut  back  in  August,  a  quantity  of  cut  flowers  being  required  then,  but 
tho  plant  is  now  again  one  mass  of  flowers,  and  seems  likely  to  continue  so  until 
nfter  Christmns.— Wi'.i.IAM  TtrLri-r.  JTclhetl; 
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YOUNG  CABBAGES  ALL  THE  YEAK  EOUND. 

Of  all  the  vegetables  wliicli  we  possess  none  is,  ou  the  whole, 
of  more  importance  than  the  Brassica  family.  In  this  article, 
however,  I  shall  not  iuclnde  Cauliflowers  and  Broccolis,  but 
shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the  common  white  Cabbage 
(Brassica  oleraoea  capitata),  to  the  Savoy  and  Brussels 
Sprouts,  which  is  a  sub  variety  of  Savoy,  and  to  Borecole. 
Asparagus,  Peas,  and  French  Beans  may  be  considered  to  be 
greater  delicacies  than  the  more  homely  C!abbage  ;  but  these, 
under  ordinary  culture,  can  only  bo  brought  to  table  during 
four  or  five  months  of  tlie  year,  while  some  of  the  Cabbage 
family  may  bo  had  fit  for  use  every  day  in  the  year. 
Of  the  common  Cabbage,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  has 
firm,  compact,  conical  heads,  that  become  blanched  by 
their  own  compression,  the  dwarfer  kinds  are  those  gene- 
rally preferred  for  cultivation  in  private  gardens.  Spring 
Cabbages  are  ready  to  cut,  in  favourable  situations,  by 
the  end  of  April,  and,  even  in  backward  places,  nnder 
ordinary  culture  by  the  middle  of  May ;  and  these  from 
seed  sown  during  the  last  week  in  July  or  the  first  week  in 
August.  For  our  main  crop  I  sow  Pearson's  Oon((ueror;  it  is 
an  improved  form  of  the  true  Battersea,  and  brought  to  a 
state  of  perfection  by  many  years  of  careful  cultivation  and 
selection.  It  is  a  medium-sized  Cabbage,  and  makes  fine 
solid  hearts  with  very  few  outside  leaves.  For  a  few  to 
come  in  early,  I  sow  Wheeler's  Cocoa  Nut ;  but  if  the 
Conqueror  is  sown  at  the  same  time  it  will  come  in  quite  as 
early.  The  little  Cocoa  Nut  is,  however,  a  first-rate  tabic 
Cabbage.  The  best  time  for  sowing  the  seed  of  it  is 
from  the  20th  of  July  to  the  6th  of  August,  according  to  the 
situation  and  climate.  Many,  for  the  sake  of  having  an  early 
crop,  sow  by  the  middle  of  July ;  but  a  large  percentage  of  the 
plants  run  to  seed,  so  that  in  the  end  nothing  is  gained.  I  sow 
about  the  1st  of  August,  and  scarcely  a  plant  ruus  to  seed. 
Ground  for  Cabbage  should  be  deeply  dug,  and  made  rich  by 
liberal  applications  of  manure.  Some  gardening  books  tell  ns 
to  sow  the  first  week  in  August  to  come  into  use  in 
spring;  again  in  March  to  be  in  use  in  July  and  August, 
and  a  final  sowing  in  June  to  carry  us  on  through 
the  autumn.  This  is  a  system  which  I  have  long  since  dis- 
covered to  be  unnecessary.  AVhon  proper  care  is  bestowed  in 
cutting  the  Cabbage,  one  sowing  is  sufficient  to  carry  on  the 
supply  through  the  summer  and  late  into  the  autumn.  As 
there  is  a  right  and  wrong  way  of  doing  most  things,  there  is 
a  right  and  wrong  way  in  c\itting  Cabbage,  simple  as  the  opera- 
tion may  appear.  Having  many  people  to  supply  with  only  a 
limited  kitchen  garden,  our  Cabbages  are  used  as  fast  as  they 
become  ready  for  use.  Even  if  we  did  not  require  them  for 
table,  it  is  best  to  cut  them  and  give  them  away  while  they 
are  young  and  tender  than  to  allow  them  to  grow  hard  and 
burst  and  then  give  them  to  the  pigs.  By  cutting  a  few  heads 
every  day  before  all  the  Cabbages  are  cut,  the  first  cut  have 
begun  to  break  and  become  furnished  with  a  cluster  of  fine 
young  sprouts,  which  soon  grow  into  little  hearts,  and  are 
ready  for  use  before  the  first  batch  is  finished.  As  regards 
rutting  Cabbages,  they  must  not  be  cut  in  tho  first  place 
close  to  the  gro\ind,  but  just  below  the  heart,  leaving  as  many 
of  the  lower  leaves  as  possible,  and  therefore  a  greater  number 
of  eyes  from  which  young  sprouts  will  rise.  When  the  first 
sprouts  are  cut,  they  will  even  1)reak  and  heart  again,  and  these 
sprouts  are  quite  equal  to  heads  produced  from  second  and  third 
sowings.  Much  of  the  succulence  of  sprouts,  and  also  of  the 
heads  in  the  first  instance,  ('opends  on  the  preparation  of  the 
land  beforehand,  and  tho  subsetjuent  mamu'C  waterings  during 
the  growing  season.  Tho  size  at  which  to  cut  the  Cabbage  will 
be  determnied  by  the  requirements  of  tho  family,  but,  as  a 
rule,  young  Cabbages  arc  preferred  to  old,  full-sized  ones.  In 
many  localities  young  Cabbage  plants  are  infested  with  a  grub, 
which  boring  tho  stem  underground,  causes  them  to  "  club," 
which,  in  most  cases,  is  fatal  to  the  plant.  This  evil  may,  to 
a  certain  extent,  be  prevented  by  digging  wood-ashes  into  tho 
ground  in  which  tho  seed  is  sown.  Lime  and  soot  are  also 
useful,  but  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  gas-lime  from  the 
gas-works,  which,  however,  must  be  used  with  caution.  Wood- 


ashes  are  quite  safe,  and  are  an  excellent  manure  for  all  the 
Cabbage  tribe. 

The  Savoy. 

This,  which  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  Cabbage 
sprouts  and  the  Brussels  Sprouts,  maybe  obtained  either  with 
firm  heads  like  Cabbages,  or  in  the  form  termed  Savoy  Cole- 
worts,  which  mean  half-grown  heads.  These  are  more 
esteemed  by  most  cooks  than  those  with  large  heads,  as 
they  make  a  neater  dish.  The  working  man,  with  a 
large  family,  will,  however,  prefer  the  larger  size,  as 
they  are  to  him  the  most  profitable.  Of  Savoys  there 
are  sevei-al  varieties.  I  grow  tho  Drumhead,  which  attains 
a  large  size,  and  the  Dwarf  Green  Curled  and  early 
Ulm  are  excellent  dwarf  kinds,  suitable  for  small  gardens. 
Savoys  may  be  obtained  in  perfection  from  September  to 
the  end  of  JNfarch ;  they  are,  however,  considered  to  be 
at  their  best  during  October  aud  November,  and  are  a  little 
tenderer  after  frosty  weather  than  befoi-e  it.  To  produce  Savoys 
for  early  winter  use  t'ue  seeds  should  be  sown  by  the  middle  of 
March  ;  and,  if  a  succession  is  required  after  Christmas, 
another  sowing  should  be  made  when  the  first  is  peeping  out 
of  the  ground.  The  Savoy,  like  all  the  other  members  of  the 
Brassica  family, enjoys  good  food,  and,  if  planted  ou  rich  soil,  will 
well  repay  any  extra  care  that  may  be  bestowed  on  its  cultiva- 
tion. A  good  soil,  well  manured,  will  produce  Savoys  in  perfec- 
tion ;  and,  if  the  situation  happens  to  be  a  dry  one,  liberal  supplies 
of  manure-water  should  be  given  during  the  growing  season. 
The  Drumhead  should  be  planted  -in  rows,  2  feet  apart  and 
IS  inches  asunder  in  the  rows,  and  the  Dwarf  Green  and  the 
Early  Ulm  should  stand  20  inches  row  from  row.  Savoy  Colo- 
worts  may  be  obtained  by  selecting  the  very  refuse  of  tho 
seed  beds  and  planting  them  out,  tho  second  week  in  August, 
in  drills  18  inches  apart  and  9  inches  asunder.  I  am  generally 
obliged  to  plant  my  Savoys  after  early  Peas  or  between  early 
Potatoes,  and  the  latter  are  off  the  ground  soon  enough  to 
give  the  Savoys  time  to  mature  their  growth. 

Brussels  Sprouts. 

These,  as  is  well  known,  constitute  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  winter  vegetables.  They  may  be  obtained  in  perfection 
from  Octo'oer  to  the  end  of  March  ;  aud,  though  they  may 
be  had  in  April,  yet,  on  account  of  the  variableness  of  the 
weather  at  that  period,  they  soon  lose  that  butter-like  appeai'- 
ance  for  which  they  are  so  much  esteemed.  When  at  their 
best,  they  are  delicate  in  texture,  and,  under  high  culture, 
will  produce  as  much  eatable  material,  on  a  given  space  of 
ground,  as  any  winter  Green  we  possess,  perhaps,  indeed, 
more  than  any  other,  as  they  may  be  planted  somewhat 
closely,  and  no  garden,  either  large  or  small,  should  be 
without  them.  One  sowing  will  supply  a  constant  cutting 
during  the  winter,  and  this  must  be  made  as  early  in  March 
as  possible.  They  delight  in  rich  soil,  and  two  or  three 
thorough  drenchings  with  manure-water,  after  they  have 
become  established,  make  a  great  difference  in  them,  both  as 
to  bulk  and  quality.  If  the  land  is  in  good  heart,  the  rows 
should  be  2  J-  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  15  inches  asunder  in 
tho  rows. 

Borecole  or  Curled  Greens. 

Those  connect  the  Brussels  Sprouts  with  tho  Cabbage.  The 
tops  may  be  used  at  any  time  during  the  winter,  but  the 
Spi'outs  come  into  use  during  March  and  April.  We  have  no 
winter  Green  more  generally  cultivated  among  cottagers  in 
country  ]ilaccs  than  this.  It  will  succeed  in  any  oi'dinary 
garden  soil,  with  a  little  manure  ;  and  one  sowing  will  be  found 
ample  for  most  gardens,  be  tho  demand  what  it  may.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  eai'ly  in  March.  The  plants  m.ay  be  finally 
planted  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  and  about  1(J  inches  asunder  in 
the  rows.  These,  as  well  as  all  the  others,  are  much  improved 
by  being  pricked  out — that  is,  transplanted  when  thoy  are 
small.  Thus  treated,  they  produce  finer  heads  with  shorter 
stems  than  they  otherwise  would  do,  and  are  loss  liable  to  bo 
injured  by  wind,  besides  being  more  productive  and  more 
economical  as  regards  space.  Q.  E. 


Black  Slugs.— Tlie  best  and  cheapest  way  of  destroying  hlack  sluss  is  to 
use  diluted  pas  lif|aor,  in  the  proportion  of  aljont  three  pails  of  water  to  one 
of  ji'pioi'.    'J'liis  sliould  1)0  applied  in  damp  weather. — K.  Bennett,  Jlnhhif. 
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FLAT  FLOWER  TAZZAS. 
For  the  arrangement  of  some  varieties  of  flowers,  flat  tazzas,  or 
dishes,  are  better  adapted  than  vases  of  a  more  ornamental 
shape.  I'lat  arrangements  look  -well  either  in  a  hall,  or  on  a 
drawing-room  table  ;  and,  indeed,  in  almost  any  position  in 
which  they  may  be  placed.  AVhen  I  speak  of  flat  arrangements, 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  flowers  should  be  arranged  flatly  ;  i|uite 
the  contrary.  Let  us  suppose  that  wo  have  an  oval  or  circular 
dish  to  deal  with.  In  the  centre,  built  up  in  the  form  of  a 
mound  should  be  some  wood  Moss,  or  fresh  Sphagnum.  If 
the  latter  can  be  obtained,  it  is  the  prettiest ;  if  neither  are  to 
be  had,  then  sand  or  clay  must  be  resorted  to.  A  tough 
mixture  of  a  description  of 
pipe-clay  is  sold  in  lumps  at 
the  florist's  shops  for  this  pur- 
pose. Where  the  latter  is  em- 
ployed, the  surface  should  be 
hid  from  view  as  much  as 
possible,  as  clay  seen  amongst 
the  flowers  would  look  un- 
sightly. The  best  kind  of 
covering  is  Box  clippings 
stuck  all  over  the  surface  ;  but 
if  Moss  can  be  employed  all  this 
f  trouble  is  obviated,  as,  if  seen, 
it  has  rather  a  pretty  etfect  than 
otherwise.  Round  the  outer 
edge  or  margin  of  the  dish 
should  be  placed  a  wreath,  or  ^i  ^^ 

fringe     of     leaves     or      Fern 
fronds,     according     to     taste. 

Large  flowers  are  best  for  this  style  of  arrangement,  light  varie- 
ties being  left  for  trumpet-shaped  and  similar  vases.  Some  of 
the  following  flowers  look  well,  arranged  in  flat  dishes  or 
tazzas,  viz.,  Water  Lilies,  or,  indeed,  Lilies  of  any  kind,  Roses, 
Allamandas,  Stephanotis,  Dipladenias,  Eucharis,  and  Camel- 
lias. After  the  large  flowers  have  been  placed  in  position,  they 
should  be  intermixed  with  light  and  drooping  kinds,  such  as 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Rhodanthe,  Deutzias,  &o. ;  and,  in  order  to 
shade  the  whole,  there  should  be  fronds  of  Maiden-hair  Feni 
and  light  Grasses.  The  beauty  of  this  description  of  arrange- 
ment can  be  further  enhanced  by  a  small  Palm  or  Fern  being 
inserted,  pot  and  all,  into  the  centre  of  the  mound  of  Moss  or 
clay.  This  could  only  be  employed  where  the  dish  was  of  a 
large  size  ;  and  though  large-sized  dishes  with  flowers  in  them 
look  best,  still  neat  little  stands 
can  be  made  up  in  saucers  with 
flowers,  such  as  Violets,  &c., 
with  excellent  eii'ect,  a  speci- 
men glass  being  inserted  in 
this  instance  in  place  of  the 
plant.  A.  Hassaiui. 


masses,  or  circles,  and  where  the  whole  is  garnished  with  the  ever, 
lasting  sameness  of  Maiden.hair  Fern  and  lace  paper.  B. 


OLD-FASHIONED  NOSE- 
GAYS. 
These  used  to  be  made  np  of  sweet- 
scented  flowers  and  fragrant  leafy 
spray,  but,  nnfortunatel}',  tbey  are 
now  so  much  tliin,r^s  of  the  past 
that   the    sight    of  one  would  be 

quite  a  relief,  compared  with  the  densely  packed,  mushroom-shaped 
bouquets  of  our  own  time.  The  old  posy  chiefly  consisted  of  a  handful 
of  bright  flowers  and  fresh  green  leaves,  while  one  of  its  principal 
charms  was  the  total  absence  of  all  the  so-called  modern  art  of  the 
bouquetiste  in  its  arrangement.  No  delicate  blossoms  from  conserva- 
tory and  greenhouse  were  there,  but  in  their  places  we  had  Clove 
Pinks,  Carnations,  white  Lilies,  Sweet  Williams,  scarlet  Fuchsias, 
sprays  of  Honeysuckle  and  branches  of  fragrant  llosemary,  South- 
ernwood, and  Sweet  Briar,  intermixed  with  Cabbage  and  Moss  Rose 
buds.  These  were  arranged  as  they  were  cut,  a  Rose  bud  here,  and 
a  spray  of  Mignonette  or  Jasmine  there,  each  flower  having  a  fair 
accompaniment  of  its  own  foliage,  so  that  colour  was  balanced  and 
toned  down  by  fresh  greenery.  In  an  arrangement  such  as  this, 
individuality  of  form  was  well  brought  out — a  feature  wholly  wanting 
in  the  modern    bouquet,    where    flowers    are    crammed    into   lines, 


Flat  vase  without  flowers. 


WILD  DUCKS  AND  VALLISNBRIA  SPIRALIS. 
Many  who  grow  this  aquatic  plant  in  the  stove  or  greenhouse   will  be 
interested  to  know  of  its  great  importance  as  food  for  some  of  the  most 
valued  of  the  numeious  water  birds  that  inhabit  many  of  the  great 
American  rivers.      The   "American  Agriculturist  "  states  that   the 
renowned  canvas-back  (I'^uligula  vallisneria)  is  found  all  over  North 
America,  but  is  only  especially   prized  when   it   feeds    in    particular 
'ocrlities,  and  is  a  remarkable   e.xample  of  the   influence  of  certain 
fooJ  in  imparting  quality  and  flavour;  while  the  canvas-back  of  tho 
Chesapeake  and  a  few  other  localities  is  regarded  as  tho  finest   of  all 
ducks,  and  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  epicures  at  home   and  abroad, 
it    is,   when    shot    elsewhere,   no 
better  than  some  of  the  common 
sea    ducks  ;    the     superiority    of 
birds   from  these  localities  is  due 
to    their   food,   which   is  a  plant 
popularly  known  as  wild  Celery, 
but  which  is   not   at   all   like  or 
related   to  the  garden  Celery.     It 
is  an  aquatic  which  grows  entirely 
submerged  ;  its  naiTow  ribbon-like 
leaves,    1    to    2    feet   long,   have 
caused  it  to  be  called  Tape  Grass  ; 
its   botanical    name   is  Yaliisneria 
spiralis,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
favourite  food  of  the  canvas-back, 
is      recognised     in     the     specific 
name     of     the    bird.      Wherever 
this   plant    abounds,   there   these 
°"^'  "■  ducks  acquire  the  peculiar  flavour 

for  which  they  are  noted ;  the  plant 
is  abundant  at  various  places  on  the  Hudson  above  the  influence  of  salt 
water  ;  but  the  birds  have  well  nigh  abandoned  these  feeding  grounds. 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributaries,  and  to  some  extent  Delaware  Bay, 
are  the  great  localities  for  these  ducks;  they  arrive  at  tho  feeding 
grounds  in  November,  or  earlier,  and  are  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed 
long  enough  for  the  influence  of  the  food  to  be  manifested.  They  are 
powerful  divers,  and  obtain  their  food  from  the  bottom,  the  roots  and 
buds  at  the  base  of  the  plant,  being  the  portions  they  eat ;  they  may 
often  be  seen  covering  acres  of  their  feeding  grounds,  aod  from  their 
great  abundance  one  would  suppose  that  they  could  be  captured  very 
readily,  while  in  reality  it  requires  much  skill  and  stratagem  to  get 
a  shot  at  them.  There  are  several  methods  of  hunting  from  boat 
and  from  the  shore.  Boats  and  floats  disguised  in  various  ways  are 
used,  and  batteries  and  screens  are  built  upon  the  shore  behind 
which  the  hunters  conceal  themselves ;  favourable  localities  for  hunting 
arc  rented  at  high  rates.  In  some 
cases  those  who  make  hunting  .a 
business, employ  as  many  as  twenty 
men,  and  send  to  market  fifteen 
to  twenty  barrels  of  ducks,  includ- 
ing a  large  share  of  canvas-backs, 
weekly;  formerly  enormous  swivel, 
guns  were  used  by  which  hundreds 
of  biids  were  killed  at  a  single 
discharge,  but  this  destructive 
slaughter  is  now  prevented  by 
law.  Pairs  of  canvas-backs  some- 
times weigh  as  much  as  12  lbs., 
but  this  is  unnsually  large  ;  con. 
siderable  numbers  are  shipped  by 
steamer  to  England,  where  they 
find  a  ready  sale  at  high  prices. 
Several  other  ducks  feed  upon  the  Vallisneria  ;  the  red. head,  which 
belongs  to  the  same  genus,  has  a  broader  and  shorter  bill,  and  a 
pure  "chestnut. coloured  head  ;  when  from  the  same  feeding  gi-onnds, 
it  is  regarded  as  nearly  equal  to  the  canvas. back,  and  sells  at  a  high 
price.  The  bald-pate  or  American  widgeon,  which  has  the  top  of 
his  head  white,  feeds  with  the  canvas-back,  but  not  being  so  good  a 
diver,  it  manages  to  steal  the  Vallisneria  from  that  bird,  as  it  brings 
it  up  from  the  bottom,  and  bj  the  residents  in  the  localities  where 
both  birds  abound,  its  flesh  is  preferred  to  that  of  the  eanvas-back. 


Graceful  Plants  for  Table  Decoration.— Those  who  require  to  grow  Palms 
for  table  decoration  should  possess  themselves  of  Geonoma  gracihs.  It  is,  to 
our  mind,  much  more  graceful  than  even  Cocos  Weddelliana.  One  of  the  most 
graceful  objects  for  table  decorations  is  Croton  angustifolium,  when  grown  with 
a  sin °-le  stein,  and  clothed  to  the  surface  of  the  pot.  In  6-inch  pots  fine  plants 
can  thus  be  grown  to  a  height  of  3  feet  or  more.—"  The  Gardener." 
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THE    AMATEUR'S     GARDEN. 

By  THOMAS  BAINES. 
Iiilies. — These  plants,  many  of  which  have  for  years  been  com- 
paratively neglected,  are  now  much  sought  after,  the  usual  mistake, 
when  there  exists  a  mania  for  any  particular  family  of  plants,  being 
committed  of  attempting  to  grow  all  kinds,  whether  good  or  indif° 
ferent.  Numbers  of  amateurs  have  been  sorely  disappointed  by 
pnrchasing  quantities  of  Lilies  by  the  description  given  of  them,  and 
that  really  are  not  worth  growing  by  any  but  those  who  intend 
forming  complete  collectiona.  We  should  advise  amateurs  to  aim 
rather  at  selections  of  the  handsomest  and  most  distinct  varieties, 
and,  in  the  case  of  those  that  are  not  certain  of  succeeding  planted 
out  in  any  locality,  to  first  grow  them  in  pots.  When  well  managed 
in  this  way  there  is  a  better  chance  of  them  doing  satisfactorily  than 
by  planting  out,  except  where  the  soil  and  climate  suit  them.  Num. 
bers  who  have  attempted  the  cultivation  of  Lilies  have  only  succeeded 
indifferently,  although  they  are  plants  of  very  easy  culture  provided 
the  peculiarities  of  iheir  nature  are  studied.  For  example,  they 
should  never  be  potted  or  have  their  roots  disturbed  when  they  are 
in  active  growth  ;  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of 
water  from  the  time  their  tops  have  appeared  above  ground  and  have 
attained  considerable  size,  and  all  through  the  growing  season,  when 
they  have  got  a  good  amount  of  leaf  surface,  they  rsquire  plenty  of 
water,  jinother  point  of  equal  importance  in  pot  culture  is  that 
from  the  time  the  tops  have  died  down  in  the  autumn  the  soil  should 
never  be  allowed  to  get  too  wet  or  too  dry.  The  present,  when  the 
tops  of  almost  all  are  dead,  is  the  best  time  for  repotting,  in 
which  operation  disturb  the  roots  as  little  as  possible.  Good  mode- 
rately  sandy  loam,  with  one  sixth  thoroughly  rotten  dung  and  leaf 
mould  in  equal  proportions,  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil,  will  grow 
them  well.  In  potting  cover  the  bulbs  with  about  1  inches  of  soil,  and 
stand  the  plants  through  the  winter  in  a  house,  pit,  or  frame,  from 
which  frost  can  be  excluded. 

Iiawns  and  Shrubberies.— The  Grass  should  be,  where  it  is 
requisite,  mown  moderately  close.  In  many  situations  this  will  be 
the  last  time  it  will  need  cutting  this  season.  It  is  not  well  to  mow 
lawns  very  close,  except  in  the  case  of  those  that  have  not  been  laid 
down  many  seasons,  and  where  the  Grass  has  yet  a  tendency  to  grow 
quickly  and  strong.  With  old  lawns,  where  the  Grass  is  inclined  to 
be  weak,  and  die  off  in  the  summer,  cutting  late  in  the  season,  and 
mowing  it  very  close,  so  as  to  expose  the  roots  to  frost,  aggravate 
the  evil.  If  it  is  now  allowed  to  grow  a  little,  by  only  cutting  it  so 
as  to  allow  of  the  usual  sweeping  up  of  fallen  leaves  and  worm°casts, 
it  acquires  considerable  strength  between  this  time  and  the  close  of 
the  year,  the  beneficial  effect  of  which  will  be  apparent  the  ensuing 
Bummer.  Leaves  should  be  swept  up  as  they  fall,  choosing,  so  far  as 
possible,  a  time  when  the  ground  is  dry,  especially  on  gravel  walks ; 
for  if  these  are  wet,  a  good  deal  of  the  finest  gravel  will  be  swept 
away.  The  walks  should  now  begone  over,  and  all  weeds  picked  out 
by  hand.  In  removing  weeds  from  shrubberies,  care  should  always 
be  taken  that  no  considerable  amount  of  soil  is  raked  off  with  them. 
Except  on  the  score  of  appearance,  it  is  much  better  to  leave  them  on 
the  ground  until  the  whole  have  fallen,  and  then  to  dig  in  all  that  are 
not  required  for  the  various  purposes  that  leaves  are  used  for,  such  as 
the  formation  of  hot.beds  and  for  laying  up  to  rot  for  leaf  mould. 

Preparation  for  Fruit  Trees.  — A  sliort  time  ago  I  ur^'ed 
tho  necessity  for  preparing  land  for  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  includln.^ 
bush  fruits,  and  for  completing  the  planting  as  soon  as  tho  season 
wonkl  permit  it.  Whatever  preparation  of  the  ground  vet  remains 
to  be  done  .should  at  once  bo  carried  out  and  tho  planting"  pushed  on. 
All  the  advantages  are  on  tho  side  of  completing  this  work  without 
delay  ;  later  on,  short  days,  and  the  condition  of  tho  soil,  prevent 
the  possibility  of  its  being  done  so  well  or  expeditiously.  There  is 
another  matter  connected  with  early  planting  that  amateurs  who 
have  trees  to  purchase  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind.  Those  who 
procure  trees  early  have  the  pick,  which  are  very  often  worth  double 
that  of  the  plants  sent  out  subsequently.  Trees  of  any  considerable 
size  that  are  removed  should,  as  soon  as  planted,  be  secured  from 
injury  from  wind  by  stakes,  for,  if  allowed  to  be  shaken  about  so  as 
to  disturb  their  roots,  it  will  do  them  serious  injury;  trees  that 
require  support  after  planting  should  have  three  stout  stakes,  each 
about  5  feet  in  length.  These  ought  to  be  driven  into  the  ground 
about  2  feet  from  the  trees  in  a  slanting  position,  so  that  tho  tops  of 
the  stakes  will  meet  together  a  yard  or  so  up  tho  stems,  at  which 
lioint  they  should  be  secured  with  strong  tarred  twino,  lapping  the 
stoma  of  the  trees  with  a  straw  rope,  so  as  to  keep  thom^from 
njjnrj-  by  tho  stakes. 

Celery.— The  principal  crops  of  Celery  for  winter  use  should  now 
have  the  remainder  of  tho  necessary  earth  placed  to  them  ;  this,  as 
has  been  before  pointed  out,  ought  not  to  bo  completed  too  soon  with 
that  portion  wanted  for  use  during  ./annary  and  February;  for,  when 
carthod-up  high,  even  when  grown  in  dry  iight  .soil,  Celery  has  a  ten. 


dency  to  decay  after  the  blanching  process  is  complete  ;  but  it  is  not 
safe  to  risk  it  unearthed  after  this  time ;  for,  should  12'  or  U"  of 
frost  occur,  as  frequently  happens  during  the  present  month,  the 
tops  will  be  injured  down  to  the  point  to  which  the  ridge  of  soil  has 
been  brought  up.  In  carrying  out  the  work,  more  care  should  be  exer- 
cised with  Celery  that  is  required  for  use  at  the  time  above-mentioned. 
Early  in  the  season  it  is  a  very  common  occurrence  to  see  the  soil 
pushed  in  with  the  spade,  the  stalks  being  bruised  and  a  portion  thus 
getting  down  into  the  hearts.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  is  to 
cause  it  to  rot,  especially  if  much  rain  should  follow.  Instead  of  this 
rough  method  of  performing  the  operation,  if  the  soil  is  of  a  heavy 
nature,  it  should  be  loosened  with  the  fork  or  spade,  and  well  broken 
up,  and  if  there  is  an  appearance  of  dry  weather  for  a  few  days,  it 
should  be  allowed  to  lie,  in  order  that  it  may  be  pulverised,  and  tho 
work  may  then  be  completed  by  gathering  the  leaves  of  each  plant 
close  together  with  one  hand,  whilst,  with  the  other,  the  soil  is  drawn 
close  to  it  all  round.  The  rows  can  then  be  completed,  laying  enough 
on  with  the  spade  to  bring  it  up  to  the  requisite  height,  carrying 
each  ridge  up  to  a  narrow  point  at  the  top,  so  as  to  throw  the  water 
off.  The  importance  of  this  cannot  be  overrated,  as  all  the  water  that 
runs  down  into  the  hearts  after  this  time  not  only  has  a  tendency  to 
cause  rot,  but,  the  drier  the  soil  is,  the  less  it  will  be  acted  upou  by 
frost.  We  often  hear  complaints  of  Celery  decaying  prematurely 
through  the  winter,  which  is  traceable  to  two  causes — either  the  sorts 
grown  are  inferior,  spongy,  or  hollow  in  the  stalks,  or  the  earthing-up 
and  protection  during  frost  has  not  been  well  managed.  If  the  kinds 
recommended  at  the  time  of  sowing  are  grown,  and  the  planting  and 
after. treatment  has  been  such  as  has  from  time  to  time  been  pointed 
out,  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  having  a  supply  of  tliis 
favourite  vegetable  up  to  the  end  of  March.  The  last  crop  of  all, 
intended  to  come  in  for  use  after  that  which  we  have  already  spoken 
of  should  only  be  about  half  earthed-up — that  is,  the  ridge  ought  not 
to  be  brought  higher  than  the  centre  leaves,  leaving  those  exposed  to 
the  light  until  later  on,  to  protect  which,  and  the  general  crop,  from 
severe  frost,  sullicient  material  should  be  in  readiness,  in  the  shape  of 
stable  litter.  Asparagus,  or  dried  Pea-haulm,  dried  leaves,  or,  best  of 
all.  Fern.  Amateurs  should,  where  possible,  secure  a  good  supply  of 
this  useful  material,  which,  for  all  purposes  of  protection  from  frost, 
is  superior  to  all  others.  It  must,  however,  be  kept  under  cover,  for, 
if  it  is  allowed  to  lie  in  masses  and  get  wet,  it  will  rot.  It  is  now 
dead  and  in  right  order  for  gathering.  A  dry  day  may  be  chosen  for 
cutting  it,  and  it  maybe  stowed  until  required  under  a  temporary 
covering  of  any  kind,  or  placed  a  couple  of  yards  thick  over  Potatoes, 
Carrots,  or  Beet,  in  the  root-shed,  and  here  kept  until  wanted.  Not 
only  is  this  Fern  (the  common  Bracken)  good  for  the  onrposes 
mentioned,  but  it  is  also  invaluable  for  laying  over  "beds  of 
Hyacinths,  or  for  placing  round  crowns  of  tender  herbaceous  plants, 
the  collars  of  Tea  Hoses  on  their  own  roots,  or  for  putting  around  the 
heads  of  standard  Teas.  It  may  be  added  that  there  is  nothing  objec. 
tionable  or  untidy  in  its  appearance  when  thus  used. 

Potatoes. — It  will  be  well  to  again  turn  over  tho  crop  of 
Potatoes  and  remove  any  diseased  ones  that  may  have  escaped  detec- 
tion previouslj',  as,  if  allowed  to  remain,  they  affect  all  they  come 
in  contact  with.  Even  if  there  is  a  total  absence  of  disease,  thoy 
are  very  much  improved  by  turning  over  in  this  way  if  at  all  damp. 
To  have  Potatoes  in  the  best  condition,  they  should  be  quite  dry  for 
a  considerable  time  before  using,  for  this  reason — the  quality  of 
Potatoes  kept  in  clamps  is  never  to  be  compared  with  such  as  are 
stored  in  a  dry  shed.  When  the  clamping  system  has  to  be  resorted 
to  for  wintering  Potatoes,  they  should  always  be  taken  out  and 
placed  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  using  in  a  place  where  they 
will  got  dry. 

Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

The  weather  having  been  generally  mild  since  spring  flowering 
plants  have  been  placed  in  tho  beds  which  they  are  to  occupy,  they  have 
conseeiucutly  become  somewhat  established,  and  all  that  will  now  bo 
required  will  bo  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  soil  stirred  occasionally, 
and  the  surrounding  turf  and  gravel  walks  well  swept  and  rolled,  in 
order  that  the  whole  may  present  as  orderly  an  appearance  as  the 
weather  and  the  season  will  permit.  Beds  of  Fuchsias,  more  parti, 
cularly  those  with  white  corollas,  are  very  effective  in  the 
flower  garden,  and  will  endure  for  many  years,  though  their  stems 
will  generally  bo  killed  down  to  tho  ground  by  the  first  severe  frost. 
When  this  has  taken  place,  the  dead  tops  should  be  cut  off,  and  the 
surface  of  the  bods  or  border  should  be  covered  with  2  or  3  inches  of 
sawdust,  old  tan,  or  cinder  ashes,  which  will  be  sufficient  protection 
during  most  winters.  In  herbaceous  borders,  Sternbergia  lutea  is 
already  in  full  flovvor,  and  the  most  inclement  weather  will  have 
little  effect  upon  it.  Bat  tho  various  sorts  of  border  Chrysanthe. 
mums  should,  if  severe  weather  sets  in,  be  afforded  some  temporary 
protection,  as  should  also  such  winter-flowering  shrubs  as  tho  C'hinio. 
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nanthns,  Jasrainnm  nndiflorum,  Daphne  Mezereum,  &c.,  most  of 
which  are  perfectly  hardy,  but  severe  frost  and  moisture  neverthe- 
less prove  destructive  to  their  blooms.  Therefore,  a  slight  covering 
of  mats,  frigi-domo,  or  souie  similar  material,  should  be  held  in 
readiness  to  be  applied  when  necesEary.  A  slight  protection  should 
likewise  be  applied,  or  rather  held  in  readiness  to  be  applied  to 
such  plants  as  are  knonn  to  be  unable  to  withstand,  without 
injary,  the  severity  of  some  of  our  winters,  amongst  which  may 
be  mentioned  Desfontainea  spinosa,  Eugenia  Ugni,  Escallonia 
macrantha,  Enonymus  japoniciis,  some  of  the  hybrid  Rhododendrons, 
Magnolias,  Myrtles,  Ac.  Dahlia  roots  should  now  be  taken  up,  and, 
after  being  dried,  should  be  stored  away  out  of  the  reach  of  frost,  and 
the  same  should  at  once  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  various  sorts  of 
Gladioli,  and  Anemones  ;  Ranunculuses  should  also  bo  planted  now 
without  delay,  while  the  soil  is  in  proper  condition  for  their  reception. 
If  the  Ranunculus,  which  is  loss  hardy  than  the  Anemone,  cannot 
conveniently  be  planted  now,  on  account  of  the  soil  being  still  too 
wet,  which,  on  heavy  lands  may  yet  be  the  case,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  defer  planting  it  at  least  until  the  middle  or  end  of  February.  In 
preparing  ground  for  the  reception  of  these  roots  a  portion  of  fresh 
turfy  loam  should,  if  possible,  be  added  to  it,  together  with  some  well, 
rotted  cow  manure.  These  should  be  well  incorporated  with  the 
original  soil,  which  should  be  stirred  up  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than 
2  feet,  and  the  manurial  matter  should  be  kept  well  down,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent it  coming  in  immediate  contact  with  the  newly-planted  roots,  or 
whilo  such  roots  are  in  a  dormant  state,  as  this  would  be  likely  to 
prove  injurious  if  not  fatal  to  them  ;  more  particularly  should  the  soil 
happen  to  be  of  a  cold  or  damp  character.  To  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  danger  arising  from  this  cause,  the  drills  should  be  ^drawn 
about  3  inches  deep,  and  about  half-an-inch  of  sharp  river  or  silver 
f*  sand  should  be  placed  in  the  bottom  ot  each,  on  which  the  roots 
should  be  placed,  and  pressed  gently  at  a  distance  ot  3  or  4  inches 
from  each  other.  Another  portion  of  sand  should  be  strewed  npon 
the  roots  previous  to  levelling  in  the  soil.  The  present  season  has 
hitherto  been  favourable  for  the  prosecution  of  any  alteration  in 
dressed  grounds,  consisting  of  the  removal  or  transplanting  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  inclading  Roses,  &c.,  all  of  which  should  be  securely 
staked  where  this  is  found  to  be  necessary,  and  the  surrounding  soil 
should  be  mulched  with  littery  manure,  in  order  to  check  evaporation, 
and  prevent  frost  from  penetrating  it.  It  will  hardly  be  possible 
as  yet  to  keep  all  parts  of  the  ground  in  thoroughly  good  order,  as 
the  leaves  have  not  yet  all  fallen  ;  but,  as  soon  as  this  is  the  case  jthey 
should  be  removed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. — P.  Grieve, 
Cidfonl,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Forced  Vegetables. 

This  is  a  Bnitable  time  for  commencing  to  force  Asparagus,  and 
the  methods  of  producing  this  delicately  flavoured  vegetable  are 
numerous.  A  bed  in  which  the  plants  are  bricked  in,  and  pigeon, 
holes  are  left  to  allow  heat  from  linings  of  manure  to  enter,  is  a  very 
simple  method  ;  the  admission  of  air,  when  the  weather  is  cold  and 
damp,  is  the  most  difficult  matter  in  connection  with  the  system,  but 
when  a  hot-water  pipe  is  placed  round  inside  the  brickwork,  the 
management  is  of  a  very  simple  character.  The  system  which  I 
prefer  are  good  pits,  such  as  are  used  for  Strawberries  and  Melons, 
properly  heated  by  hot-water  pipes  with  bottom. heat  from  leaves  or 
hot-water  tanks  ;  and  when  the  forcing  of  Asparagus  is  over,  these 
structures  can  be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  The  brickwork 
placed  round  the  beds  cannot  thus  be  utilised,  and  the  question  is, 
is  there  is  any  gain  as  regards  labour,  as  the  plants  soon  become 
exhausted  after  being  forced  ;  a  piece  lifted  and  forced  yearly,  and 
as  much  planted,  always  will  keep  up  the  stock,  and  though 
Asparagus  may  be  cut  in  first-rate  condition  from  beds  many  years 
old,  the  annual  sowing  or  planting  of  a  portion  makes  the  matter 
certain.  Frames  placed  on  beds  of  manure,  boxes  which  can  be 
moved  into  warm  structures,  or  plant  protectors  placed  on  the 
"  store-heap  "  of  leaves,  are  also  some  of  the  ordinary  means  used  to 
raise  Asparagus,  but  a  bottom-heat,  kept  steady  at  about  80'  or  85' 
will  set  the  roots  into  action,  and  when  the  growth  comes  through 
the  soil  air  must  be  given,  and  a  temperature,  not  exceeding  GO', 
may  be  maintained.  When  blanched  Asparagus  is  desirable,  a  dark 
close  atmosphere  is  necessary.  The  greater  tho  heat  applied,  the 
weaker  and  less  valuable  will  be  the  produce — burning  through  the 
fluctuating  temperature  of  manure  is  not  uncommon — and,  where 
there  is  a  rapid  rise,  holes  with  a  stake  may  bo  made  all  round  the 
bed,  but,  if  that  is  not  enough,  the  plants  had  better  be  lifted  out 
and  the  bed  shaken  up.  When  lifting  the  Asparagus  from  the  beds 
let  all  the  roots  be  kept  entire  ;  take  every  care  of  the  crowns,  and 
after  a  few  inches  of  soil  is  placed  over  the  forcing-bed,  let  the  roots 
be  placed  thickly  over  the  prepared  surface,  spreading  them  out, 
keeping  the  crowns  clear,  then  place  a  few  inches  of  light  soil 
over    the    whole.      Old     Mushroom    manure,    mixed    with    loam. 


free  from  lumps,  answers  well ;  water  well  with  tepid  manure, 
water,  and  look  to  the  bottom-heat  trial-stick  daily.  Forcing 
Seakale  will  soon  be  commenced  in  most  places.  Many  do  not 
care  to  see  it  on  the  table  before  Christmas,  and  by  beginning 
now  it  can  be  had,  by  slow  forcing,  strong  and  good  at  that  season. 
Lifting  the  strongest  roots,  trimming  them  to  clear  off  the  loose 
parts,  packing  them  thickly  in  soil,  which  can  be  kept  dark  and  free 
from  air,  and  maintaining  a  temperature  from  55'  to  60'  witli  a  good 
watering,  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  raise  good  Seakale,  which  may 
bo  forced  in  Mushroom-houses,  cellars,  under  stages  of  plant  stoves, 
boxes  with  lids  placed  on  beds  of  manure,  and  pots  or  boxes  placed 
over  the  crowns,  in  short,  in  any  position  where  the  necessary  heat 
can  be  kept  up  by  fermenting  manure  and  leaves,  and  under  these 
conditions,  heads  that  are  crisp,  strong,  and  well  blanched,  may  be 
obtained.  Rhubarb  may  be  brought  forward  in  early  Peach-houses, 
Vineries,  warm  cellars.  Pine-houses,  or  anywhere  that  a  forcing 
temperature  can  be  maintained.  The  most  simple  method  we  know 
of  is  to  lift  the  roots  entire,  packing  them  closely  tinder  the  stages  of 
a  forcing  house,  and  covering  them  with  old  tan,  leaf  mould,  or  old 
Mushroom  manure  and  plenty  of  moisture  applied.  Covering  the 
crowns  with  pots  and  manure,  as  is  done  with  Seakale,  is  a  simple 
old  practice,  but  we  like  Rhubarb  to  have  light  and  air  at  this 
season  ;  besides,  rank  manure  often  injures  the  flavour.  Early  Red 
and  Prince  Albert  are  good  early  kinds  ;  for  later  supplies,  Victoria 
is  one  of  the  best.  Blanch  Chicory  in  quantities  proportionate  to 
the  demand  ;  a  quantity  of  roots  brought  on  slowly  will  give  supplies 
for  months.  Potatoes,  matured  to  supply  new  tubers  at  Christmas, 
should  now  be  protected  from  frost.  This  applies  to  those  which 
were  planted  late  in  the  open  ground.  Those  in  pots  and  frames, 
which  were  raised  from  early-ripened  Potatoes  in  frames,  should  bo 
kept  growing  as  longas  possible,  to  prevent  them  from  being  drawn  up 
by  a  close  atmosphere  or  from  being  sodden  with  wet.  If  dwarf 
Peas  are  growing  in  frames  and  pits,  they  require  similar  treatment 
to  Potatoes.  In  pots  they  do  well,  when  kept  near  the  glass  with 
plenty  of  air.  French  Beans  should  bo  carefully  looked  to  now, 
watering  being  the  most  important  matter  at  this  season.  The  soil 
should  not  be  made  sodden,  as  it  will  soon  show  itself  in  weakly 
growth.  Manure-water  may  be  given  to  those  plants  which  have 
tilled  the  pots  with  roots.  Eavth  up  the  pots  with  soil  v/armed  and 
free  from  rough  hard  lumps.  Mustard  and  Cress  should  be  kept  up 
by  weekly  sowings.— M.  Temple. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 
Vines. — A  portion  of  the  fermenting  material  placed  on  the 
inside  borders  of  recently-started  Vines  should  be  turned  over  with  a 
fork  every  day.  It  should  be  stirred  up  from  the  bottom,  so  that  the 
heat  and  moisture  may  rise  freely  about  the  caues  early  on  fine  days. 
It  is  seldom  necessary  to  open  the  ventilators  j  and,  unless  the 
weather  is  very  cold,  fire  heat  need  not  yet  be  applied.  Much 
mischief  often  arises  through  beginning  with  a  high  temperature. 
Ascertain  the  amount  of  heat  in  tho  hot-bed  on  the  outside  border. 
If  tho  thermometer  does  not  rise  to  90',  add  a  quantity  of  fresh 
litter,  and  be  sure  that  it  is  covered  so  as  to  keep  out  rain.  Where 
the  wood  is  thoroughly  ripe,  and  the  leaves  down  on  late  Vines,  they 
may  be  at  once  pruned  and  cleared.  Those  to  be  started  next  mouth 
should  have  immediate  attention,  in  order  to  have  everything  ready 
for  starting.  Painting  the  Vine-rods  after  they  are  pruned  aud 
cleaned  is  not  so  much  practised  now  as  it  was  at  one  time  ;  but  where 
insects  have  been  plentiful,  and  where  soap  and  water  are  incapable 
of  eradicating  them,  the  rods  should  be  painted  with  a  solution  of 
soot,  sulphur,  clay,  and  soft  soap,  in  equal  parts.  These  ingredients 
should  be  mixed  with  water  until  they  have  acquired  a  paint-like 
consistency,  when  a  hair  brush  must  be  used  to  work  it  well  in  about 
the  rough  spurs,  care  being  taken  not  to  cover  or  touch  the  eyes,  or 
some  of  them  may  fail  to  start  into  growth.  Where  plants  are  not 
wintered  in  such  houses,  admit  abundance  of  air  after  these  operations 
are  finished. 

Pines. — The  night  temperature  for  well.rooted  suckers  may  range 
from  55'  to  GO'.  Very  few  opportunities  now  occur  for  admitting 
fresh  air  into  any  kind  of  Pineries,  but  when  the  weathei;  is  mild  tho 
top  ventilators  maybe  opened  a  little  during  the  warmest  part  of  tho 
day  when  the  temperature  exceeds  70°.  This  applies  more  particu. 
larly  to  suckers  and  successional  plants  which  are  growing  slowlj'. 
Plants  in  fruit  should  be  kept  close  until  the  temperature  reaches  80', 
and  when  air  is  given  at  this  point  it  should  not  be  with  the  intention 
of  lowering  the  temperature,  but  of  preventing  it  from  rising  much 
higher.— J.  Mriu. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Where  fruit  ia  required  early  in 
May,  a  house  in  which  the  wood  had  ripened  early  may  now  be 
closed ;  but  to  be  successful  it  must  be  forced  very  gradually  ;  for  to 
attempt  brisk  forcing  would  defeat  the  object  in  view.  If  the  border 
has  been  renewed,  aud  both  trees  and  structures  cleared,  it  may  bo 
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necessary  to  gire  a  moderate  supply  of  tepid  water  at  the  roots  ;  but 
if  it  be  found  that  the  soil  is  in  a  healthy  moist  couditiou,  it  is 
better  to  omit  watering  for  some  time.  Outside  borders  should  be 
covered  with  dry  litter,  leaves,  or  Fern,  and  wooden  shutters,  tar. 
pauhn,  or  house  tiles,  should  be  placed  over  the  whole  to  throw  off 
wet.  Some  have  strong  faith  in  thick  coatings  of  manure,  and  other 
fermenting  material,  for  heat  being  applied  over  the  roots  ;  but,  after 
trying  numerous  experiments,  I  am  of  opinion  nothing  is  gained 
by  this  practice.  The  active  roots  which  draw  up  nutriment  to 
support  the  trees  and  fruit  are  either  at  the  front  of  the  border,  or  far 
beyond  it ;  and  the  covering  in  this  case  is  often  the  means  of  doino- 
more  harm  than  good  by  directing  the  wet  to  the  feeders,  keeping 
them  cold  and  sodden.  To  be  safe,  it  is  necessary  to  be  certain  how  far 
these  roots  extend ;  and  let  them  be  protected  their  whole  len<rth. 
\Vhenthe  roots  are  wholly  inside,  this  difficulty  does  not  exist.  Trees 
always  do  best  when  their  roots  have  filled  the  inside  border,  and  have 
their  full  liberty  to  grow  outwards  afterwards.  Syringe  the  whole 
surface  of  the  house,  allowing  every  branch  to  be  well  moistened,  but 
tbe  paint  used  on  the  trees  against  insects  need  not  be  washed  off  by 
applying  the  water  against  it  with  the  syringe  too  forcibly.  The 
floors  and  inside  borders  may  be  frequently  moistened  with  a  rosed 
watering-pot,  but  a  stagnant  atmosphere  must  be  avoided.  The  tem. 
pera,ture  need  not  be  more  than  from  10"  to  45"  for  the  first  few 
weeks,  that  is,  supposing  the  weather  should  be  cold  ;  on  sunnv  days 
give  plenty  of  air,  but,  at  the  same  time,  use  the  syringe  afte'r.  It 
IS  much  better  to  begin  forcing  in  good  time  than  late  and  have  to 
dnve  the  trees  on  quickly.  Ou  mild  nights  it  is  well  to  leave  on  a 
chink  of  air.  If  the  fruit-bearing  wood  is  soft  and  badly  ripened 
torcmg  should  be  proportionately  delayed.  Figs  are  more  easily 
forced  than  Peaches  and  Nectarines;  dryness  at  the  roots  or  cold  and 
wet  soil  often  causes  the  fruit  to  drop  when  about  to  swell  off  towards 
the  ripening  state.  The  first  week  in  April  is  the  earliest  period  in 
which  we  ever  gathered  ripe  Figs,  and  thev  were  from  a  back  wall  of 
an  early  Vinery  with  a  hip  roof.  Brown  Turkey  and  White  ]\Iar- 
seilles  are  the  most  early  forced.  Of  many  Figs  which  we  have  tried 
Grosse  Verte  is  also  a  favourite,  especially  for  pot  work.  A  good 
surfacing,  as  for  Peach  borders,  is  advantageous,  and  preparation  in 
other  respects  must  not  be  neglected.  For  trees  grown  in  pots  a  fresh 
surfacing  of  loam,  rotten  manure,  and  bone  meal,  is  suitable,  and 
they  must  have  good  drainage.  The  pots  should  be  plunged  in  a  bed 
of  leaves  giving  out  a  mild  heat,  say  75°,  laying  a  turf  or  two  at  the 
bottom  of  the  holes  in  which  the  pots  are  to  be  olaced.  When  the 
roots  gro\v  througlr  the  pots  and  into  the  earth,  giving  the  latter  a 
good  soaking  of  tepid  manure-water  assists  greatly  to  swell  off  the 
crop  to  a  great  bulk ;  45"  at  night  is  a  sufficiently  high  temperature. 
— M.  Temple. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

The  excessive  rainfall  of  the  past  few  weeks  having  hitherto  pre- 
vented  planting  operations,  and  as  the  best  season  for  performing 
them  is  fast  advancing,  no  opportanity  should  be  lost  to  further  such 
work  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable,  but,  on  no  account,  should 
planting  be  done  when  the  ground  is  in  a  sodden  state;  for,  in  addi. 
tion  to  the  unpleasantness  of  trampling  about  on  wet  ground,  it  is 
most  injurious  to  the  plants  themselves,  as  it  clogs  up  the  absorbing 
jiores  of  the  rootlets,  and  induces  the  ground  to  crack  as  soon  as 
drier  weather  sets  in.  If  necessity  demands  it  (as  is  sometimes  the 
case  to  get  an  operation  completed  offhand)  a  tree  may  be  planted  in 
wet  weather  by  wheeling  a  barrow  load  of  dry  soil  to  the  place  and 
planting  in  this  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  better  to  wait  for  fine  weather, 
as  the  after  success  of  the  trees  depends  much  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  operation  has  been  effected,  a  fact  that  is  not  sufficiently 
realised  by  either  professional  or  amateur  cultivators.  Drainage,  soil, 
position,  variety,  season,  and  mode  of  planting,  all  these  niust  be 
well  studied  to  attain  success.  The  first  two  requirements,  drainage 
and  soil,  are  pretty  generally  understood  and  acted  upon,  but  the 
next— position— is  thought  little  of,  for  if  a  border  is  prepared  for  fruit 
trees  it  is  generally  appropriated  either  to  vegetables  or  flower."), 
and  the  roots  of  the  fruit  trees  are  driven  below  to  seek  uonrisliment 
in  either  the  drainage  or  sub-soil.  Where,  as  in  our  own  case,  ground 
is  scarce,  a  modification  of  the  system  at  present  practised  can 
easily  bo  effected  by  giving  the  trees  a  few  feet  of  clear  space  to 
themselves,  renewing  the  surface  soil  frequently,  and  giving  them 
rich  top  dressings  to  entice  the  roots  to  the  surface.  By  this  means 
we  shall,  in  some  measure,  neutralise  the  bad  effects  caused  by 
cropping  with  vegetables  or. flowers.  As  at  any  moment  now  we  may 
have  fro.st  severe  enough  to  injure  Fig  trees,  and  especially  the 
embryo  fruit  that  is  to  ripen  next  j'car,  if  the  leaves  are  off  let  them 
be  unfastened  from  the  wall,  tied  in  bundles,  and  wrapped  with  hay 
bands,  and  again  tied  with  string  to  the  walls.  This  is  the  quickest 
and  most  effectual  plan  of  protection  with  which  I  am  acquainted. — 
W.  Wir,nsMiTn,  HcrlfwlK 


A  CHATEAU  GARDEN. 
Tee  contrast  between  French  and  English  covintry  life  is 
strongly  marked,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  garden. 
The  effect  of  the  love  of  gardens  in  England  is  undoubtedly  to 
make  the  country  the  most  beautiful  on  earth.  It  is  admitted 
to  be  so  by  men  of  all  nations,  who  have  travelled  in  many 
lands,  and  the  explanation  is  found  in  the  beautiful  trees 
and  shrubs  that  soften  the  harsh  lines  of  the  buildings  every- 
where, and  make  the  landscape  lovely  with  their  clouds  of  verdure 
and  varied  forms.  The  best  cultivated  parts  of  Belgium  and 
Prance  are  wholly  devoid  of  beauty,  from  the  absence  of  trees. 
The  streets  of  many  fine  Continental  towns  are  as  arid  as  a 
barrack-yard,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  little 
front  gardens  which  abound  in  and  near  English  towns  and 
cities.  Gardening  abroad,  as  it  is  with  us,  has  received  a 
great  impetus  within  the  past  score  of  years  ;  but  in 
France  this  is  mainly  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  middle  class. 
In  the  homes  of  the  most  wealthy  and  ancient  families  in 
France  we  see  no  such  evidence  of  love  for  the  art  as  we  have 
at  home ;  and  richly  stored  or  otherwise  remarkable  gardens 
are  by  no  means  so  common  as  with  us.  Frequently  the 
chateau  garden  is  a  dismal  exhibition  of  the  puerilities  and 
absurdities  of  the  old  school  of  Continental  landscape 
gardeners.  Lime  and  other  trees,  mown  into  the  form  of 
walls  ;  dreary  expanses  of  graveled  surface ;  endless  straight 
avenues,  where  there  ought  to  be  open  spaces  where  the 
breezes  might  play;  crumbling  fountain  basins  reminding  one 
of  mouldering  tombs ;  sometimes  an  orangery  reminding  one 
of  the  time  when  the  Orange  was  our  only  gi^eenhouse  plant  ; 
and  statues  staiued  with  Lichen  that  one  wishes  were  quietly 
buried  with  those  who  carved  them.  There  are  exceptions,  of 
course,  and  many,  but  even  in  the  best  of  those  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  of  the  zoological  element  than  one  cares  to  have  in  an 
English  garden.  The  aviary,  too,  is  often  disagreeably  conspic- 
uous, and  the  water  fowl,  too,  plentiful  enough  to  destroy  the 
beauty  of  the  water.  The  buildings — hoary  with  time,  and 
frequently  interesting  as  regards  fineaixhitecturo — are  seldom 
surrounded  by  noble  trees.  The  planting  of  a  variety  of  trees  is, 
however,  more  the  rule  in  France  than  with  us.  The  absence  of 
fine  trees  is  frequently  accounted  for  by  the  destruction  through 
wars,  though  the  stupid  practice  of  lopping  tbe  trees  has 
much  to  answer  for.  A  revolution  in  this  respect  is  as  much 
wanted  in  many  gardens  in  Prance  as  ever  it  was  politically  in 
the  rottenest  days  of  the  old  ri'ijlnir.  The  admirable  culture 
that  one  notices  in  the  market  gardens  round  Paris  and  some 
other  cities,  is  rarely  seen  in  the  chateau  garden,  which  never 
looks  so  well  cultivated  as  an  average  English  kitchen  garden. 
A  few  well-trained  trees,  however,  are  always  to  be  seen. 
The  knack  of  training  and  grafting  fruit  trees  with  ease  and 
to  perfection,  seems  now  to  be  as  deeply  engi-ained  into 
the  French  as  the  making  of  soup ;  and  yet  there  is  seldom 
anything  like  a  finished  fruit  garden,  apart  from  those 
of  amateurs  and  nurserymen,  and  evidently  from  want  of 
means.  Money  is  not  spent  on  the  garden  liberally  as  with 
us.  The  causes  of  this  no  doubt  could  be  readily  explained. 
In  looking  at  the  facts  we  have  to  congratulate  ourselves  that 
circumstances  have  tended  to  place  ornamental  gardening  and 
planting  in  a  decidedly  more  advanced  condition  in  our 
country  than  in  any  other.  We  have  got  further  away  from 
the  ideas  that  led  to  lopping  trees  into  the  forms  of  coffee- 
pots than  any  other  people.  We  have  much  to  do  and  much  to 
abolish  yet.  But  our  privilege  of  leading  the  van  in  this 
way  should  incite  us  to  greater  exertion  still  in  the  cause  of 
progress ;  to  make  the  garden  more  and  more  a  conservatory 
of  beautiful  natural  objects  ;  to  abolish  formal  lino  gyrations, 
and  all  other  matters  tending  to  offend  or  distract ;  to  make 
the  garden  more  artistic,  in  a  very  high  sense  indeed,  that  our 
garden  galleries  may  be  filled  for  the  reception  of  the  living, 
changing,  pictures  wc  may  store  in  them.  And  perhaps  the 
world  will  one  day  think  as  highly  of  us  for  being  the  first 
among  those  who  taught  how  to  embellish  the  earth  as  for 
making  big  ships  or  sharp  bayonets.  The  Chateau  de  Mouchy, 
of  which  we  this  week  publish  an  illustration,  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  Situated  on 
an  eminence,  it  commands  fine  views  of  the  surrounding 
country,  which  is  well  wooded  and  charmingly  broken  up  into 
hill  and  dale. 
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LOED  BUTE'S  VINEYAED. 
If  Ml'.  Pettigrew  has  not  advanced  evidence  of  a  sufRoientl}' 
conclusive  character  to  convince  "  R.  S.  F."  of  the  possible 
success  of  the  Vinej'ard  at  Castle  Cooh,  still  less  can  I  find 
anything  in  the  cause  of  reasoning  adopted  by  "  E.  S.  F." 
himself    sufficiently    strong   to  warrant  his   condemning  the 
■svhole  undertaking  as  a  wild  and  visionary  one.     "  R.  S.  F." 
says  that  he  "  has  had  experience  of  Grape  growing  on  walls 
in   more  favourable  localities  than  Glamorganshire,  and  the 
results  were  always  unfavourable."     Does  he  mean  by  this 
that  he  never  succeeded  in  fairly  i-ipeuiug  a  crop  of  Grapes  on 
a  wall  in  England  ?     If  so,  what  can  have  been  his  system  of 
culture,  and  over  what  term  of  years  can  his  experience  have 
extended  ?      In  this    district,  which  is  rather  backward  and 
cold,   Sweetwater  and  Cluster  Grapes  ripen  generally   very 
well ;  this  year,  although  the  early  summer  was  cold,  they 
liave  ripened  in  most  places  very  fairly.     From  well  authenti- 
cated records  we  know  that  the  Vine  was  formerly  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  couutry  for  the  purpose  of 
wine   making.      At    Cobham,   in     Surre3',    on   the    Painshill 
estate,  there  is  a  piece  of  ground  still  called,  I  believe,  the 
Vineyard.     In   Eochester  there   is   a  large  piece  of    ground 
called   the   Vine  ;  at  Hatfield  there  was  a  Vineyard,  and  in 
many  other  places  throughout  the  country  the  word  Vineyard 
still  lingers  amongst  us,  showing  that  in  former  times  Vine- 
yards were  far  from  being  rare.     At  Burleigh,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  Venetian  Ambassador  to  the  court  of  James  I. 
was   shown   the  Vineyards  appertaining  to  the  estate.      On 
expressing  his  fear  that  the  Grapes  might  not  ripen  sufficiently 
well,  he  was  assured  by  the  noble  owner  that  they  made  very 
good  wine  from  them,  and  as  late  as  1703  there  were  60  pipes 
of    home-made   Burgundy  in  the  cellars  of  Arundel  Castle. 
Kent  was  long  famous  for  its  home-made  wine,  Canterbury 
being  well  supplied  with  Vine3\ards  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Dr.   Plott,  in   his   "  Natural  History  of   Staffordshire,"  says 
that    Sir   Henry   Lyttleton  made   wine  so  good  that  it  was 
altogether   undistinguishable   from   the    best    French    wines 
by   the   most   judicious   palates.       But   this   I   imagine    was 
only  effected  during  some  very  favourable  summer,  though,  if 
the  Vines  were  advantageously  situated,  it  is  possible  that  it 
might  be  done  in  an  indifferent  year.     Indeed,  if  history  can 
be  relied  on,  wine,  good  enough  to  be  used  even  at  the  tables  of 
the  wealthy,  was  habitually  made  in  manyparts  of  England  from 
Grapes  grown  in  an  ordinary  way  in  Vineyards;  that  the  wine 
thus  made  was  equal  to  or  was  intended  to  rival   the  best 
Continental  brands  no  one  would  wish  to  assert ;  but  surely,  if 
only  some  200  or  300  years  ago  groat  quantities  of  wine  were 
made  and  relied  upon  as  a  useful  beverage  in  this  countr3',  wc 
are  not   too   presumptuous  in    supposing   that,   by  a   careful 
selection  of  soil  and  locality,  combined  with  a  judicious  system 
of   culture,   wo   might  succeed   in   ripening    the    Grape   well 
enough,   in  most  years,  to   make  wine,  which  would  form  a 
pk-asant  addition  to  our  list  of  dinner  beverages.    Even  putting 
aside  the  question  of  wine  making,  would  not  a  large  supply  of 
cheap  home-grown  Grapes  bo  a  great  boon  to  the  crowded  popu- 
lations of  our  large  towns  ?     However  destitute  they  might  be 
of  saccharine  matter,  they  would  at  any  rate  rival  in  sweetness 
and   be   more   healthful   than   the   greater  portion  of  cheap 
Grapes  which  are  annually  imported  in  such  quantities  into 
this  country.     If  "  K.  S.  F."  has  travelled  on  the  Continent 
lie    will   be   aware   that  a  great   quantity   of  wine   is  made 
which,   in    ordinary  years,   is   very   deficient    of    saccharine 
jnattch     In  many  parts  this  wine  is  consumed  in  the  district 
in  which  it  is  produced,  and  in  France   is  called   Petit  Vin 
du    Pays,   as,  for    instance,    round    Vernon,    in    Normandy. 
It  is  a  pleasant  wholesome  drink,  and,  in  a  country  whore  beer 
is  bad  and  dear,  and  tlie  use  of  tea  hardly  known,  is  an  inestim- 
able boon  to  the  peasantry.     I  have  drank  wine  in  many  parts 
of  Germany  which  I  might  firmly  believe  might  be  equalled  by 
that  of  home  growth.     One  question  I  should  like  to  ask  your 
readers,  and  that  is — How  comes  it  that  Vineyards  have  been 
abandoned  as  English  institutions  ?  did  the  Eeformation,  in 
sweeping  away  old   monasteries,   destroy   them  ?  or  has  our 
climate  become  so  cold  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  attempt, 
with  any  probable  amount  of  success,  that  which  our  ancestors 


seem  to  have  performed  with  fair  results  ?  I  am  not  sanguine 
enough  to  believe  that  we  can  make  wine  of  a  superior  descrip- 
tion, still  I  cannot  agree  with  "  E.  S.  F."  in  his  sweeping  con- 
demnation of  the  experiment  at  Castle  Coch  ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  would  like  to  see  the  spirited  undertaking  of  Lord  Bute 
repeated  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Many  warm,  sheltered, 
sunny  slopes,  now  almost  sterile,  or,  if  under  culture,  hardly 
paying  for  the  seed  and  labour  annually  expended  on  them, 
might  be  turned  to  good  account  as  Vineyards  for  experiment 
in  this  way.  Acres  are  not  necessary,  roods  would  suffice. 
We  should  then,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  obtain  some 
satisfactory  and  conclusive  information  upon  what,  as  it  now 
stands,  is  an  undetermined  question.  He  who  endeavours  to 
increase  or  improve  our  food  supply,  be  it  vegetable  or  fruit, 
will  always  receive  my  hearty  sympathy  ;  and,  if  Mr.  Pettigrew 
does  succeed  in  proving  that  Grape  growing  in  the  open  air 
may  be  practised  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  have  hitherto 
attempted  it,  whether  it  be  for  ordinary  purposes  or  for  wine 
making,  he  "  deserve  well  of  this  country."  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  expressing  my  conviction  that  the  whole  affair  is  a 
mistake,  I  shall  content  myself  b}'  applauding  the  enterprising 
spirit  which  has  prompted  the  undertaking,  and  sincerely  wish 
that  the  results  may  equal  the  expectations  of  its  promoter. 
Bijfleef,  Surrey.  Joun  Cornhill. 


STRAWBBERIBS  FOR  FOECING. 
I  uo  Dot  think  "  M.  C."  (p.  370)  will  find  many  to  endorse  his  opinion 
or  follow  his  jDractice  in  preparing  Strawberries  for  forcing.  The 
object  most  cultivators  aim  at,  is  to  obtain  runners  as  early  as 
possible,  so  as  to  get  a  long  season's  growth ;  acd,  as  a  natural 
result,  a  well  grown  thoroughly  developed  crown,  that  is  sure  to 
produce  a  strong  head  of  bloom.  A  growth  of  this  kind  conld  not 
be  expected  from  plants  left  to  take  their  chance  in  rooting,  and 
depending  very  much  on  the  weather  as  to  the  time  of  doing  this. 
Again,  plants,  so  obtained,  would  have  to  bo  coddled  under  glass, 
after  being  severed  from  the  parents,  to  keep  them  from  flagging, 
unless  they  were  taken  up  with  balls  of  common  garden  soil,  which 
would  not  be  the  sort  of  material  to  use  in  Strawberry  pots,  in  order 
to  obtain  fine  plants.  Most  of  the  best  cultivators  of  the  present 
day  layer  at  onee  into  the  fruiting-pots,  but  do  not  plunge  these  as 
mentioned  by  "  M.  C,"  as  that  would  be  likely  to  obstruct  the 
drainage  or  turn  the  soil  soar.  It  must  be  obvious  that  plants  dO 
layered  and  properly  attended  to  with  water,  will  be  in  a  far  better 
position  for  making  an  early  growth,  and  becoming  better  and  more 
quickly  established  than  such  as  are  taken  up  and  potted.  The 
former  have  every  encouragement  to  emit  roots,  which  they  con. 
tinuc  to  do  in  rich  suitable  soil  without  receiving  a  single  chock  of 
any  kind  :  whereas  the  latter,  besides  being  later  in  rooting,  receive 
a  considerable  check  in  removal.  I  think  if  "  M.  C."  were  to  try 
laj'ering  at  once  into  the  fruiting-pots  that  be  would  soon  abandon 
the  practice  of  digging  his  runners  from  the  open  borders  and 
potting  them  up  in  the  manner  he  describes.  I  have  long  since 
given  up  the  practice  of  layering  into  small  pots,  that  the  runners 
may  remain  on  the  parent  plants  as  long  as  possible,  never  severing 
them  till  they  are  nearly  full  grown,  and  it  becomes  necessary,  for 
appearance  sake,  to  remove  ttiem  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the 
borders.  J.  S. 


JUDGING  PEAES. 
In  looking  over  the  last  volume  of  Tue  Garden,  I  noticed  some  vei'y 
judicious  remarks  by  Mr.  Baines,  on  judging  Pears,  which  escaped  my 
notice  at  the  time,  and  I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  results  of 
some  of  the  exhibits  which  he  noticed  ;  because  in  plant,  and  espe. 
cially  in  flower  judging,  yon  have  had  a  system  which  appears  nearly 
perfect.  The  IJahlia,  Carnation,  Auricula,  Pansy,  and  other  florists' 
flowers  have  their  recognised  standard  of  merit,  and  we  know  not  why 
fruit  should  not  bo  judged  by  a  similar  standard.  Many  years  ago, 
before  pomology  had  become  the  familiar  science  of  a  later  period, 
just  the  same  errors  were  committed  with  us,  and  it  was  no  unusual 
thing  to  see  a  dish  of  huge  Le  Cure  or  sc-me  other  large  cooking  or 
third-class  Pear  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  collection  in  which 
there  were  such  specimens  ;  but,  thanks  to  our  horticultural  maga- 
zines and  poraological  societies,  this  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  case. 
With  us  plant  and  flower  judging  is  a  more  difficult  task,  and  fre. 
quontly  unsatisfactory,  because  we  have  not  the  same  class  of  well- 
informed  people  to  call  upon,  who  know  just  what  is  new  and 
what  is  old,  and  what  requires  years  of  skill  to  produce  and 
what    may    be  grown   up   in  a   season.     Bat  wo  are  young,  and 
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will  soon  attain  to  that  condition  of  culture,  whloli  will  enable 
us  to  judge  plants  n'ith  the  same  correctness  at  which  we  think 
we  have  arrived  in  judging  fruit,  and  as  it  does  not  appear 
by  what  Mr.  Baines  has  said,  that  you  have  any  fixed  rules,  X  will 
give  you  a  brief  account  ot  the  system  adopted  by  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  which  works  very  satisfactorily,  and  appears 
to  be  based  on  the  sarae  principles  which  you  apply  to  plants  and 
flowers.  Our  prizes  for  fruits,  particularly  Apples  and  Pears,  are 
offered  for  single  dishes,  and  for  collections  of  five,  ten,  fifteen,  and 
twenty  varieties,  comprising  twelve  specimens  of  each  variety.  The 
systfam  of  judging  is  as  follows: — Each  fruit  has  four  points  or 
properties,  viz.,  one  for  size,  one  for  beauty,  one  for  quality,  and  one 
for  general  cultivation,  so  that  a  perfect  collection  of  twenty  varie. 
ties  has  eighty  points,  or  every  dish  four,  and  that  collection  which 
comes  nearest  to  that  number  carries  off  the  prize.  Now  you  will 
see  by  this  that  such  large  Pears  as  Mr.  Baines  names  of  the  Belle 
A  ngeviue,  Calebasse,  or  Catillac,  whether  from  Jersey  or  the  south  of 
Fiance,  stand  on  their  own  merits,  and  obtain  only  such  points  as 
justly  belong  to  them.  Their  size  and  often  their  beauty  are  unde- 
niable when  well  grown,  but  every  exhibitor  who  puts  them  into  his 
collection  does  so  at  the  expense  of  quality  and  value  for  general 
cultivation,  which  rank  low  enough  ;  while  such  Pears  as  the  Seckle, 
and  Winter  Nelis  of  only  medium  size,  count  up  in  quality  and  culti. 
vation.  To  make  the  working  ot  this  matter  plain,  I  will  suppose  a 
competition  of  two  collections  of  twenty  varieties  between  Mr.  A. 
and  Mr.  B.,  and  for  convenience  and  want  of  space  will  assume  that 
fifteen  of  the  twenty  varieties  are  the  same  in  both  collections,  and 
that  their  size,  beauty,  and  quality  are  the  same,  being  fully  up  to 
the  standard.  This  would  give  each  collection  sixty  points.  Now 
the  other  five  varieties  are  different  in  each  collection,  Mr.  A.  putting 
up  the  big  specimens  and  Mr.  B.  smaller  ones.  The  result  would  be 
as  follows  : 

COLLECTION   OF  A. 

Size.  Beauty.   Quality.  Culture.  Total. 

Fifteen  dishes, -i  points  each         ...  -  ...  -  ...  -  ...  -  ...  GO 

Belle  Angevinc 1  ...  1  ...  ^  ...  ^  ...  3 

Beurre  Diel       1  ...  1  ...  1  ...  i  ...  3J 

Catillac 1  ...  1  ...  i  ...  i  ...  3 

LoCuriS 1  ...  1  ...  i  ...  i  ...  3 

Bcurro  Clairgeau        1  ...  1  ...  j  ...  j  ...  3\ 

Totil  Poiuts  ...      76 


Size.      Beauty.  Quality.  Cult  ire.  T>)tal. 

Fifteen  dishes,  4  points  each         ...  -  ...  -  ...  -  ...  -  ...  6) 

Winter  Kelis      1  ...  1  ...  1  ...  1  ...  i 

Seckle      1  ...  1  ...  1  ...  1  ...  -1 

Belle  Lucrative 1  ...  1  ...  1  ...  1  ...  i 

Josephine  de  Malinss 1  ...  1  ...  1  ...  i  ...  SJ 

Lawrence          1  ...  1  ...  1  ...  1  ...  4 

Total ...  7o;- 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  B.  gains  the  pr;'ze  by  SJ  points,  with 
fine  medium  or  moderate-sized  Pears,  over  five  Pumpkin-sized 
varieties;  and  exhibitors  who,  for  lack  of  good  judgment,  regard 
size  as  all  important,  will  generally  fare  no  better.  But  such  condi. 
tions  as  I  have  supposed  rarely  occur,  and  the  awards  are  generally 
more  laborious  to  the  committees ;  ono  dish  will  excel  in  size, 
but  come  short  in  beauty,  and  a  half  or  whole  point  is  lost, 
another  will  excel  in  beauty  but  come  short  in  size ;  some  dishes 
counting  3,  some  3^-,  some  3;,  and  the  perfect  ones  4;  occasionally, 
some  very  remarkable  dish  we  marked  i-i,  but  the  best  collections  of 
twenty  rarely  sums  up  more  than  75.  So  close  has  been  the  competi- 
tion that,  of  the  three  best  collections,  the  first  prize  summed  up 
7-iJ,  the  second  73,  and  the'third  72.'i.  Another  important  quality  is 
evenness  of  size  as  well  as  colour.  Some  cultivators,  having  a  few 
extra  specimens,  put  them  in,  and  make  out  the  twelve  with  the  next 
best ;  this  tells  against  them.  Others  have  some  quite  green  and 
others  yellow,  and  this  mars  the  beauty  of  tho  dish.  Every  stem 
must  be  entire  and  perfect,  or  this  counts  against  them  ;  and  all 
spots,  blemishes,  or  the  slightest  worm  hole,  or  over  ripening,  will  do 
the  same,  for  every  Pear  is  looked  over  carefully  by  the  judges. 
Generally,  as  we  have  shown,  the  competition  is  very  close  ;  yet,  now 
and  then,  the  best  collection  is  so  much  superior  to  all  the  others, 
that  the  rule  is  almost  suspended.  The  good  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee at  once  detects  the  superiority  without  the  extra  labour  of 
marking.  This  was  the  case  a  year  ago.  This  year  there  were  eight 
competitors  for  the  best  twenty  dishes,  and  you  can  form  some  idea 
of  the  labours  of  tho  oommittee  in  examining  the  IGO  dishes,  con- 
taining 1,920  Pears;  then  there  are  the  fifteens,  and  tens,  and  fives, 
and  single  dishes  without  number.  Some  other  remarks  suggest 
themselves  in  regard  to  the  results  of  this  system  upon  the  cultiva. 
tion  of  Pears,  but  I  will  defer  them  till  another  opportunity,  hoping 
that  a  system  of  correct  judging  will  weed  out  the  worthless  varieties 
and  establish  the  real  value  of  others.  C.  M.  Hoyev. 

Boston,  Mans. 


STANDARD  PEACH  TREES  IN  THE  OPEN  GROUND. 

About  the  middle  of  last  September,  Mr.  Small,  of  Colnbrook,  drew 
my  attention  (says  Mr.  Powell,  in  the  "  Florist ")  to  three  small 
standard  Peach-trees  which  were  growing  in  the  open  ground,  and 
were  laden  with  fruit,  fast  approaching  maturity,  and  this  without 
protection  in  the  spring,  or  any  attention  whatever  through  the 
summer.  The  varieties  were  tho  Royal  George  and  Galande.  I  have 
since  had  a  communication  from  Mr.  Small,  dated  September  30,  in 
which  he  says  : — "  I  have  this  day  gathered  the  last  of  tho  standard 
Peaches  which  you  saw  here,  in  all  210  fruits,  which  ripened  between 
the  ISth  and  the  end  of  the  month.  I  may  add  that  this  is  not  the 
first  time  by  many  that  I  have  gathered  Peaches  from  standard  trees. 
The  fruit  realised  a  good  price  in  the  market."  Tho  fact  ot  Peaches 
ripening  in  the  open  ground  in  an  ordinary  season  like  the  present, 
goes  to  prove  that  the  summers,  in  the  southern  part  ot  our  island, 
are  quite  warm  enough  to  ripen  any  of  our  mid-season  Peaches 
without  the  aid  of  walls  &c.  The  drawback  to  this  mode  of  Peach 
culture  is  tho  prevalence  ot  spring  frosts.  If  we  could  get  the  fruit 
set,  there  would  bo  no  fear  but  that  they  would  ripen.  This  con. 
sideration  seems  to  suggest  the  adoption  of  some  simple  appliance  so 
as  to  ensure  the  setting.  Suppose  that  a  square  or  a  border  of  dwarf 
standard  trees  were  planted  in  a  favourable  situation,  the  soil  being 
properly  prepared  and  well  drained  for  their  reception.  After  the 
first  year's  growth,  the  trees  would  require  to  be  lifted  and  root, 
pruned,  to  encourage  them  to  make  short,  fruitful  growth,  and  wheii 
in  that  state  tho  wood  would  be  sure  to  get  well  ripened.  The  next 
thing  to  be  considered  would  be  how  to  protect  the  blossoms  in  tho 
spring.  I  should  advise  that  a  light  framework  should  be  placed 
over  the  trees,  and  fitted  with  canvas  blinds  or  rollers.  This  would 
afford  ample  protection,  and  after  the  crop  was  safe  from  risk  of 
injury  from  frost,  the  covering  should  be  taken  away  till  required 
tho  following  season.  There  would  be  comparatively  little  trouble 
afterwards,  as  tho  trees  would  be  much  less  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
green-fly  than  those  on  the  walls. 


Red  Nectarine  Peach. — Those  about  to  plant  Peach  trees  this 
autumn  will  have  no  cause  of  regret  if  they  obtain  a  few  trees  of 
this  variety.  It  is  hardy,  vigorous,  and  free-bearing,  and  well 
adapted  either  for  indoor  or  outdoor  culture.  The  fruit  is  largo  in 
size,  of  good  flavour,  and  firm  in  the  flesh ;  it  consequently  bears 
carriage  well.  I  have  seen  it  growing  in  two  counties  in  soils  ot 
different  character,  and  in  both  cases  satisfactorily.  The  only  cata. 
logue  in  which  I  have  found  it  mentioned  (and  I  have  looked  through 
many)  is  the  fruit  catalogue  of  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea.  It 
is  there  described  as  a  new  Syrian  variety  ot  great  excellence. — 
H.  J.  C,  Grimston. 

Peach-house  Borders. — I  would  advise  "A.  R.  W."  (p.  353) 
to  add  one  barrowload  of  old  mortar  to  every  ten  of  soil,  and  mix  tho 
whole  well  together,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  halt-inch  bones.  Tho 
finest  Peaches  I  have  ever  seen  were  planted  in  a  similar  mixture. 
In  planting  lean-to  Peach. houses  the  most  satisfactory  results  are 
obtained  Vf  hen  standards  are  planted  against  the  back  wall  and  dwarfs 
on  the  front  trellis.  I  consider  the  six  best  Peaches  to  bo  Noblesse, 
Hale's  Early,  Royal  George,  Walbuiton  Admirable,  Barrington,  and 
Bellegarde.  The  three  first  are  a  little  earlier  than  the  others,  and 
form  a  good  succession.— J.  SIuiR. 

JuDfii.vG  from  "  A.  B.  W.'s  "  description  ot  his  soil,  I  consider 

it  quite  unnecessary  to  use  old  mortar  or  any  other  corrective,  as  a 
somewhat  unctuous  loam  suits  the  Peach  tree  best.  The  following 
six  varieties  may  possibly  suit  "A.  R.  W.'s"  purpose,  being  the 
cream  of  the  collection: — Galande  (sometimes  called  Bellegarde), 
Noblesse,  Royal  George,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Stirling  Castle,  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  as  a  late  kind. — A.  Ck.imb,  Tortivorth  Court. 

The  Seckle  Pear. — Herewith  I  send  yon  a  sample  ot  Seckle 
Pears  from  a  tree  on  a  west  wall  between  forty  and  fifty  years  old,  and 
one  which  alwaj's  bears  heavy  crops.  It  is  grafted  on  a  Pear  stock, 
and  is  very  healthy.  It  is  an  excellent  Pear  for  private  gardens, 
but  useless  for  market  purposes,  as  it  keeps  but  a  short  time  in 
good  condition. — W.  Divers,  Wiertnu  Bouse,  Mauhtone.  [The 
specimens  sent  are  the  largest  and  finest  we  have  seen.  It  is  a 
Pear  much  liked  by  some,  but  we  confess  that  its  rich  and  pecu- 
liarly musky  fiavour  would  prevent  our  placing  it  among  the  very 
best.] 

Restricting  Fig  Tree  Roots. — Few  fruit  trees  succeed  for  so 
long  a  period  in  a  limited  root  area  as  a  Fig  ;  a  fact  to  which  the  old, 
yet  prolific,  subjects  that  one  often  meets  with  in  pots  amply  testify. 
In  open  air  culture,  on  the  other  hand,  barrenness  is  produced  by 
over  luxuriance  and  unripe  wood  ;  and  therefore  it  becomes  necessary 
to  restrict  the  roots,  so  that  short-jointed  well-ripened  wood  may  be 
secared.     Under  thes3  conditions,  an  annual  crop  of  fruit  may  be 
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counted  on  with  more  certainty  than  in  the  case  of  any  fruit  grown. 
We  have  here  a  south  wall  planted  with  Fig  trees,  the  roots  of  which 
are  effectually  confined  by  the  back  wall — sunk  3  feet  deep — of  a 
range  of  pits  only  3  feet  distant  from  their  stems.  This  narrow  space 
is  used  as  a  foot-path,  and  the  soil  has  thus  become  so  hard  that  no 
other  kind  of  fruit  tree  will  grow  at  all  satisfactorily.  Yet  the  Figs 
succeed  admirably,  and  ripen  their  fruit  considerably  earlier  than 
those  having  unlimited  root-room.  When  very  heavy  crops  ai'e 
swelling  off  ou  trees  whose  roots  are  thus  restricted,  a  few  thorough 
Boatings  of  liquid  manure  will  materially  increase  the  size  of  the 
fruit. — J.  GitooM. 

The  Best  liate  Peach.— I  recommend  "  W.  R."  (see  p.  309) 
to  try  Lord  Palmerston,  for  a  late  Peach  ;  it  is  really  the  very  best  of 
all  Peaches  for  size  and  general  e.\cellence,  and  occupies  the  same 
position  amongst  late  Peaches  as  Lord  Napier  Nectarine  does  amongst 
early  varieties.  It  is  by  far  the  best,  and,  moreover,  the  character°of 
the  tree  is  above  comparison  with  any  other,  as  regards  its  vigour 
and  its  immunity  from  the  attacks  of  all  sorts  of  insects,  mildew,  and 
red  spider  ;  it  has  large  shining  foliage,  its  growth  is  ample,  and  the 
frnits  are  large  ;  here  they  sometimes  measure  from  9|  to  10  inches 
in  circumference.  It  comes  in  after  Walburton  Admirable,  and  those 
who  want  a  late  Peach  cannot  go  far  wrong  if  they  obtain  it. — 
John  Taylok,  Hanhrickc  Gnni'je,  Shrcwshunj. 

Russian  Apples.— The  Washington  Department  of  Agricul- 
culture  did  a  good  thing  when  it  imported  from  Eussia  a  number  of 
the  popular  varieties  of  Apples  grown  there.  The  success  of  the 
Tetofsky  and  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  Apples,  which  were  among  the 
earlier  importations  from  Russia,  probably  stimulated  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  in  its  efforts  to  bring  over  others;  and,  though  it 
is  too  soon  to  do  more  than  begin  the  record  of  results,  we  ("  Vermont 
State  Journal  ")  cannot  but  be  pleased  with  the  thrifty  growth  of 
these  new  varietiesand  their  adaptedness  to  our  cold  winters.  But  two 
of  the  varieties  received  from  the  department  have  yet  fruited  ; 
one,  the  Yellow  Transparent,  last  season,  and  another,  the  Grand 
Sultan.  They  are  both  early  autumn  varieties,  the  former  ripening 
with  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  and  the  latter  early  in  September. 
Both  are  handsome  and  excellent  Apples  ;  the  Grand  Sultan  parti- 
cularly so,  being  of  the  largest  size,  a  bright  green  in  colour, 
becoming  a  rich  waxy  yellow  in  ripening.  The  flavour  is  mild,  the  flesh 
very  mellow  and  soft,  something  like  the  Maiden's  Blush  in  quality. 

Maryland  Peach  Orchards.— Among  the  nnmerons  largo 
Peach  orchards  in  Maryland,  the  "  Centreville  Record  "  mentions  the 
following,  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Uarris,  called  the  "  Round  Top 
Peach  Farm."  The  "  Record  "  says  :— "  The  farm  lies  on  the  Queen 
Anne's  side  of  the  Chester  River,  about  3  miles  above  Chestertown, 
and  contains  1,013  acres,  all  of  which  are  planted  with  Peach  trees 
with  the  e.\ception  of  the  7  or  8  acres  upon  which  the  packing  houses, 
with  storehouses,  dwellings,  cottages,  ic,  stand.  There  are  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  these  latter  to  accommodate  over  1,000  persi  ns.  The 
orchard  originally  contained  105,000  trees,  but  Mr.  Harris  thinks 
that  not  over  130,000  are  now  standing  aud  in  bearing.  lie  esti- 
mated his  crop  this  season  at  about  125,000  bo.\es.  A  large  steamer, 
with  a  capacity  of  l^OOO  bo.xes,  ran  daily  between  the  Round  Top 
Wharf  and  Locust  Point,  at  which  place  the  fruit  was  transferred 
to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  cars  and  despatched  without  any  delay  to 
the  west,  where  the  crop  was  small  this  year.  Mr.  Uarris  gave 
crnployment  to  800  men,  women,  and  children  this  season.  Col. 
Wilkins,  of  Kent  County,  has  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  many  Peach 
trees  as  Mr.  Harris,  although  they  are  not  in  one  solid  orchard." 
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.  Marie  Lonise  d'Uccle.— This  is  a  dessert  Pear  of  the  highest  merit.  Uerc 
It  is  superior  to,  anil  ripens  about  ten  (lays  earlier  than,  the  Marie  Louise.  Its 
flesh  is  fine-crained,  Ijuttery,  and  mcltini;,  very  juicy,  anO  richly-flavoured,  the 
tree  is  finite  hardy,  a  good  bearer,  and  likes  a  rather  hesivv  cla-y  soil.— Richaiid 
^1SDET,  Amarhi/  Fart,  Folkinghiim. 

Desse  Tardive  Peach.— This  is  a  first-class  late  Peach,  and  sbonldnotbe 
overlooked  by  those  who  contemplate  planting  Peach  trees.  Tt  is  later  than 
Walburton  Admirable.  From  a  tree  of  it  under  glass  wo  have  gathered  fruit  as 
late  as  October  20tli,  and  it  lasts  in  good  conrtil  ion  a  while  longer  in  a  fruit-room. 

— CaKVALIKlt. 

Binging  Branches  of  Pear  Trees.— Of  the  good  effects  of  this  I  have  had 
a  striking  illustration.  On  a  horizontally-trained  barren  Pe.tr  tree  I  ringed,  some 
two  years  ago,  one  of  the  branches,  and  it  has  borne  good  crops  ever  since  while 
the  rest  of  the  tree  remains  unproductive.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the 
branch  in  question  will  die,  inasmuch  as  the  ring  was  inadvertently  made  too 
wide  for  bark  ever  again  to  cover  it.— R.  B.  Fdi.lbb,  FUzroj)  Park,  Jlighgulc. 

Knight's  Monarch  Pear.— I  have  a  tree  of  this  valuable  Pear  in  the  form 
or  a  bush,  which  bears  well  every  yeur.  It  is  worked  on  a  Pear  stock.  This 
season  It  produced  two  bushels  of  fruit,  half  abushel  of  which  fell  before  they 
were  fit  to  Kather.  It  always  sheds  its  fruit  in  this  way,  and  I  leave  them  on  the 
ground  for  some  time,  as  they  shrivel  if  picked  up.  These  fallen  fruit  I  And 
ueefol  for  stewing.  Although  a  late  Pear,  1  find  it  necessary  to  gather  it  earlier 
than  some  other  kinds.  With  me  it  keeps  up  a  good  succession  till  March,  and 
in  some  Ecasons  even  later  than  that.— \V,  Diveus,  Wirelon  Uourc,  Maidaloiie. 


THE     PROPAGATOR. 

METHODS  BY  WHICH  PLANTS  ARE  MULTIPLIED- 
Artificial  means  of  propagation  are  resorted  to  by  cultivators  in 
order  to  reproduce  aud  multiply  existing  cultivated  forms  of  useful 
or  ornamental  vegetation  in  the  shortest  possible  time;  while  in  the 
case  of  cross-breeding  or  hybridising,  provision  is  made  for  the 
possible  origination  of  new  forms  or  varieties,  instead  of  merely 
reproducing  the  parent  plants.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  seed 
will  not  exactly  reproduce  the  parent  plant,  even  when  means  are 
adopted  to  prevent  cross-fertilisation  ;  and  then  recourse  must  be 
had  either  to  cuttings,  laj'crs,  or  division,  by  which  a  portion  of  the 
required  individual  is  secured,  and  means  adopted  to  induce  it  to 
throw  out  roots  and  establish  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  cuttings. 
Grafts  are  cuttings  neatly  joined  to  a  suitable  stock,  by  which  they 
receive  the  benefit  of  roots  already  formed  and  in  working  order; 
but  it  is  now  known  that  grafts  are  frequently  changed  if  worked  ou 
another  variety  as  a  stock,  and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  exactly 
reproduce  the  parent  plant,  as  is  the  case  when  propagation  is  effected 
by  cuttings,  layers,  or  by  dividing  the   original  in   any  other  way. 

Propagation  by  Layers. 
This  simple  method  of  propagation  is  principally  adopted  in  the 
case  of  low-growing  or  slender  plants  which  cannot  readily  or 
conveniently  be  multiplied  either  by  division,  cuttings,  or  seed. 
Lapageria  rosea,  L.  alba,  Chimonauthns  fragrans,  Aristolochia  Sipho, 
and  Magnolia  grandifiora  are  a  few  among  many  instances  in  which 
layering  is  adopted  as  the  best  or  readiest  method  of  artificial  repro- 
duction. The  operation  is  one  of  the  simplest :  A  branch  or  stem  of 
the  plant  or  tree  is  bent  down,  and  pegged  or  otherwise  fastened  or 
held  below  the  soil,   with  its  growing  extremity  above  the  ground. 


Simple  layering. 

In  some  cases,  as  in  the  Carnation,  the  stem  is  nicked  or  slit  at  a 
joint  with  a  sharp  kuife,  which  causes  the  juices  of  the  plant  to 
exude  and  form  a  spongy  mass  of  cellul.ar  matter  ("  callus  "),  as  is 
the  case  in  cuttings.  This  callus  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  appearance  of 
roots.  This  the  common  and  most  simple  plan  of  layering,  but  not 
always  pract'cible.  The  mountain  will  not  go  to  Mahomet,  and  then 
Mahomet  must  go  to  the  mountain.  This  is  so  in  tho  case  of  erect- 
growing  or  tall-growing  plants,  and  then  a  modification  of  layering 
is  resorted  to,  exactly  the  same  in  its  effects,  but  a  little  different 
in  practice.  In  the  case  of  DracEenas,  which  frequently  become 
what  is  technically  termed  "leggy" — that  is  devoid  of  foliage  below 
— it  is  advisable  to  lower  them  ;  and  a  pot,  or  the  two  halves  of  a  pot, 
with  the  drain.age-hoIe  enlarged,  is  placed  around  the  stem  just 
below  the  leaves,  and  tho  bark  is  slit  with  a  knife  so  as  to  cause  a 
"  callus  "  to  form.  The  pot  is  then  filled  up  with  soil,  and  is  kept 
continually  moist.  Sometimes  this  plan  is  sliglitly  modified,  a  bunch 
of  wet  Moss  being  substituted  for  the  pot  of  earth.  This  plan  may 
be  modified  or  utilised  in  a  hundred  different  ways  by  tho  intelligent 
cultivator,  and  is  especially  applicable  in  the  case  of  indoor  or 
tropical  plants  and  Vines,  where  the  part  required  to  root  ("  strike  ") 
is  too  large  or  otherwise  inconvenient  as  a  cutting.  There  is  a 
common  mode  of  propagating  adopted  in  nurseries  technically 
termed  "hillock  layering  "■ — a  plan  as  successful  as  it  is  simple. 
This  is  used  in  propagating  the  Quince,  Plum,  Apple — especially  the 
Paradise,  Doucin,  aud  Nonsuch  for  stocks — Fig,  Hazel,  Magnolias,  and 
many  other  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  In  this  case  it  is  necessary 
that  tho  plant  operated  on  bo  on   its  own  roots.     The  tree  or  shrub 
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ia' cut  down  nearly  level  witt  the  ground  during  the  winter.  This 
causes  a  cluster  of  latent  buds  near  the  snrface  of  the  ground  to 
develop  themselves  and  form  young  shoots;  and  when  this  happens, 
a  hillock  of  soil  is  raised  so  as  to  cover  the  base  of  each  shoot,  and 
the  tops  are  pinched  off,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  throw  out  rootlets 
at  the  base.  This  they  generally  do  during  the  summer  ;  and  in  the 
autumn  the  soil  is  cleared  away  and  the  young  rooted  growths 
removed,  and  either  potted  or  transplanted,  as  maybe  convenient. 
Such  of  the  shoots  as  have  not  formed  roots  are  left  until  the 
following  spring  or  autumn  ;  and  these  old  stocks  or  stumps  thus  go 
on  producing  young  plants  for  several  years  in  succession.  Some 
climbing  or  trailing  plants — as  double. flowered  Rubuses,  Wistarias, 
Aristolochias,  Lapagerias,  Vinos,  Figs,  and  others — are  propagated  by 
"  multiple  layering,"  one  or  more  of  the  last  year's  young  shoots 
being  laid  in  a  trench  and  covered  with  soil,  except  at  the  growing 
end,  which  is  left  outside  to  grow  and  keep  the  branch  so  buried  in 
an  active   state.     Sometimes   the   branches  so  treated  aro  bene  or 
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partly  fractured  at  intervals  between  the  joints,  or  cross  incisions  or 
slits  are  made  under  the  eyes  with  a  sharp  knife,  so  as  to  induce  the 
"  callusing  "  process  and  the  development  of  its  attendant  rootlets. 
Long  shoots  or  branches  so  treated  produce  several  individuals, 
according  to  the  number  of  nodes  or  joints,  and  when  rooted  are 
separated  and  treated  as  separate  plants,  or  for  stocks  if  requisite. 

Propagation  by  Cuttings. 

This  is  a  very  popular  and,  in  general,  e.Tpeditions  mode  of  propa- 
gation, and,  like  division  and  layering,  exactly  reproduces  the  parent 
plant  from  which  the  cuttings  are  taken  ;  hence  these  modes  of  pro. 
pagation  are  often  preferable  to  either  grafting  or  seed,  especially 
soft. wooded  cuttings,  as  they  develop  themselves  much  quicker  as  a 
rule  than  either  grafted  or  seedling  plants.  Nearly  all  "soft- 
wooded"  plants — of  which  Fuchsias,  Lobelias,  and  Pelargoniums 
are  examples — are  best  propagated  from  cuttings  of  the  stem.  Many 
thick-leaved  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  and  Melastomaceoua  plants  are 
readily  multiplied  by  leaf-cuttings,  the  fully-developed  leaf  being 


Herbaceous  Ro.se-cutting. 

inserted  in  a  cutting-pot  as  a  cutting.  Some  Begonias — as  B.  Eex 
B.  grandis,  and  the  newer  kinds — and  strong-growing  Melastomads 
are  readily  propagated  in  this  manner  if  the  leaves  are  divided  into 
pieces  an  inch  or  so  square.  Iloyas,  Fuchsias,  Gesneras,  and  even 
bulbous  plants— as  Amaryllis — may  be  reproduced  in  this  way.  In 
cases  where  cuttings  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  leafy  portions  of 
the  plant— as  in  Drosera  (binata)  dichotoma,  Diona^a  muscipula, 
Sarracenias,  and  Darlingtoniaj — cuttings  may  be  made  by  dividimr 
the  underground  stems,  or  rhizomes,  and  planting  the  cuttings  so 
obtained  in  pans  placed  close  under  the  glass  of  the  propagating-pit. 
Cuttings  of  tho  root  succeed  in  a  vast  number  of  plants  ;  and°it  is 
often  necessary  that  the  cultivator  should  avail  himself  of  every 
portion  of  the  plant,  at  a  time  when  speed  in  reproduction  is  synony. 
moua  with  commercial  success.  It  is  only  in  rare  instances  that 
new  or  rare  plants  can  be  kept  for  years  in  the  propagating-pit, 
since  time  is  money ;  for,  if  one  firm  does  not  supply  a  new  plant 
quickly  the  chances  are  another  will,  so  keen  is  modern  competition 


in  trade.  Cnttiugs  of  the  bulb  are  often  resorted  to,  especially  in 
the  case  of  new  Hyacinths  and  other  bulbous  flowers,  the  cut  portions 
of  which  emit  little  bulbils,  which  are  afterwards  grown  on  up  to 
the  flowering  stage.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  bulb  trade,  however, 
is  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  florists,  if  we  except  our  Lincolnshire 
Snowdrop  growers.  Many  succulent  plants — as  Kleinias,  Pachy. 
phytums,  Bryophyllnms,  Rocheas,  and  Echeverias — may  be  readily 
propagated  from  the  leaves  inserted  in  pots  of  sandy  compost,  while 
Begonias,  Caladiums,  Oleanders,  &c.,  root  freely  in  water.  Cuttings 
may,  iudeed,  be  very  variable — root,  underground  stems,  above, 
ground  stems,  bulbs,  tubers,  corras,  leaves,  or  even  portions 
of  leaves,  according  to  the  plant  operated  upon.  Some  plants, 
however,  aro  very  difficult  to  propagate  from  cuttings — one  of 
these  being  the  fragrant  Chimonanthus ;  indeed,  the  late  Dr. 
Lindley  once  offered  a  guinea  for  every  plant  of  this  well, 
known  shrub  raised  from  cuttings.  Lapagerias,  Aristolochias, 
Ipomoea  Horsfalliio,  are  other  examples.  Mr.  F.  Bause,  when 
propagator  at  Chiswick  some  years  ago,  did  succeed  in  inducino' 
cuttings  of  the  Chimonanthus  to  produce  roots,  but  the  tops  never 
pushed  away,  and  they  eventually  died.  A  correspondent  of  The 
Garue.v,  of  February  14,  187i,  however,  writes  that  she  raised 
two  plants  from  cuttings.  "  They  were  taken  during  the  summer 
when  the  leaves  had  arrived  at  full  growth,  planted  in  light  soil  in 
pots,  and  placed  in  the  shade  in  a  Vinei'y.  They  were  kept  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  all  the  winter,  and  next  spring  they  pushed  forth  fresh 
leaves.  One  I  gave  away;  the  other  I  planted  against  a  south  wall, 
and  it  is  now  3  feet  high  and  in  bloom."  A  cutting  may  be  defined 
as  any  portion  of  a  plant,  root,  stem,  or  leaf  which  is  sepai-ated  from 
the  parent  and  induced  to  form  roots  of  its  own.  "Eyes"  are 
cuttings  consisting  of  one  bud  only,  just  as  "  buds  "  are  in  reality 
single-budded  scions  or  grafts.  These  single.budded  cuttings  o"r 
"eyes  "  are  generally  employed  in  propagating  the  Grape  Vine,  and 
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more  rarely  in  the  case  of  Roses  and  Poinsettias.     A  cutting  may 
vary  in  size,  but  it  is  in  general  from  1  to  4  inches  in  length,  and 
consists  of  a  young  shoot  taken  off  the  plant  with  a  sharp  knife,  after 
which  it  is  cut  off  horizontally  below  a  joint  and  inserted  in  the' earth 
if  hardy,  or  in  a  pot  of  sandy  soil  if  tender.     Sometimes  the  lower 
leaves  require  cutting  away  to  enable  the  cutting  to  be  inserted  in  the 
soil.      Soft-wooded   plants,  such  as   Lobelias,   Fuchsias,    and   man^' 
others,   will  strike  root  freely  if  severed  between  the  joints— an}-"! 
where,  in    fact;    while    Geraniums   will    frequently   rot   off   unless 
trimmed  below  a  joint ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  many  other  plant's 
especially  if  their  growth  be  succulent ;  hence,  as  a  rule,  it  is  always 
best  to  cut  or  trim  cuttings  below  a  joint.     Some  plants  propagate 
better  from  "  slips  "  than  cuttings— "  slips  "  being  short  side-shoots 
or  lateral  branches  slipped  or  pulled  off  so  as  to  bring  with  them  a 
heel  of  the  old  wood.     As  a  rule,  cuttings  strike  better  in  the  sprino- 
and  early  summer  than  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  the  plants  beintJ 
then  more  vigorous  than  is  the  case  later  in  the  season.     This  is  an 
important  fact  for  amateurs  ;  but  practical  propagators,  with  every 
appliance  in  the  way  of  heat  and  moisture,  can  afford  to   io-nore 
Nature's  way  of  working  in  this  matter.     Many  soft-wooded  pfants 
or  those  of  succulent  habit — as  Pelargoniums,   Helichrysums  of  the 
H.  bracteatum  type,  and  others  of  similar  character — are  rather  diffi- 
cult to  propagate  from  cuttings  late  in  the  autumn,  especially  in  wet 
seasons ;  and  in  such  cases  cuttings  taken  from  pot-plants  which  have 
suffered  for  want  of  water  dnriug  the  hot  weather  will   be   found 
not  only  to  strike  root  more  easily,  but  they  will  not  damp  off  so 
readily  during  the  winter,  owing  to  their  tisuses  being  firmer  in  tex. 
ture.     The  great  secret  in  propagating  nearly  all  plants  from  cuttino's 
is  to  prevent  them  "  flagging  "  or  drooping  from  evaporation  or  loss  of 
moisture  after  they  are  separated  from  the  parent  plant.  It  is  to  prevent 
this  happening  that  propagators  invariably  use  close  cases  in  the  pro. 
pagation  of  all  the  more  tender  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.     In  the 
case  of  a  single  pot  or  two  of  cuttings,  they  are  simply  covered  with 
a   bell-glass,    which   serves  exactly  the  same  purpose  in  checking 
evaporation.     All   the  dew-like  moisture  you  see  on  the  lights  or 
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glass  coverings  of  the  case,  or  trickling  down  the  sides  of  the  bell- 
glass,  wonld  have  passed  off  into  the  drier  atmosphere  had  the 
cuttings  been  uncovered;  and  this  drying  influence  is  prejudicial  to 
the  welfare  of  the  cutting  until  it  has  formed  roots,  which,  by 
drawing  or  pumping  up  moisture  into  the  leaves,  replace  the  loss 
occasioned  by  trar=!piration.  Succulent  plants — such  as  Echeverias, 
Pachyphytums,  Phyllocactus,  Sempervivums,  Gasterias,  and  many 
others — however,  do  not  require  covering,  as  Nature,  herself,  has 
formed  them  for  living  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  has  given  them 
a  thick-celled  skin  through  which  the  water  in  their  leaves  can 
pass  but  very  slowly  ;  and  to  cover  these  up  in  the  manner  above 
desciibed  as  fitted  to  the  generality  of  tender  ornamental  plants, 
would  induce  nine-tenths  of  them  to  rot  or  "  damp  off  "  instead  of 
formin"  roots.  The  same  remark  applies  to  plants  with  soft  velvety 
or  woolly  leaves,  as  GnaphaUums,  Centaureas  of  the  C.  can- 
didissima  (C.  ragnsina)  type,  and  other  plants  with  similar  foliage, 
%vhich  refuse  to  root  unless  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  either 
in  a  sunny  frame  or  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse  near  the 
glass.  Cuttings  or  slips  of  many  hardy  Alpine  and  heibaceous 
plants,  or  florists'  flowers — as  Chrysanthemums,  Pansies,  Phlor,  and 
others  of  a  similar  character — may  be  inserted  in  pans  of  moist 
sandy  soil  and  placed  in  a  cold  pit ;  or  an  ordinary  garden  frame 
placed  under  a  north  wall  is  well  suited  for  this  class  of  subjects. 
Many  hardy  shrubs  and  bush  fruit  trees — as  Laurels,  Currants, 
Gooseberries,  &c. — root  freely  if  they  are  taken  off  in  the  autumn 
and  inserted  in  rows  on  any  cool  sheltered  border  having  a  northern 
aspect.  Tamarisk,  Willows,  and  largo  branches  3  or  -1  feet  in  length 
of  some  sorts  of  Apples  of  the  Burr-Knot  type,  strike  readily  in 
this  manner.  Any  light,  sandy,  moist  soil  may  be  used  in  which  to 
insert  soft-wooded  cuttings.  If,  however,  they  are  tender,  or  there 
is  any  danger  of  their  damping  off,  as  is  the  case  with  Ericas, 
Epacris,  Azaleas,  and  many  succulent  plants,  a  thin  layer  of  clean 
white  sand  should  be  spread  over  the  surface  ct  the  compost  in  the 
cutting  pots  or  pans ;  and  the  jiots  may,  in  such  cases,  be  three 
parts  filled  with  crocks,  so  as  to  ensure  perfect  drainage.  Cuttings 
of  many  plants  strike  or  root  freely  in  any  soft,  moist  substance 
— for  example,  soft-wooded  pl.ants  of  free  growth,  such  as 
Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  and  Lobelias,  root  quickly  and  freely  in 
saucers  of  wet  sand,  or  sand  and  water,  if  placed  in  an  exhilarating 
temperature.  Rose-cuttings,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Oleander  and 
many  other  plants,  root  freely  in  bottles  of  soft  or  rain  water  ; 
and  cuttings  of  Nepenthes  root  well  in  living  Sphagnum  Moss 
in  a  close  heated  frame.  In  the  humid  Amherstia-house  at  Chats- 
worth,  these  plants  are  grown  to  great  perfection  :  and  I  have  seen 
dozens  of  cuttings  taken  off,  and  inserted  in  the  Derbyshire  spar  used 
for  covering  the  side  benches  ;  and,  treated  in  this  manner,  some  of  the 
cuttings  formed  great  masses  of  black  fibrous  roots  as  large  as  a  child's 
head.  Common  sawdust  from  the  wood  of  ordinary  forest-trees  (not 
Conifers)  forms  a  good  rooting  medium  for  many  soft-wooded  plants, 
which  damp  off  if  placed  in  soil  or  sand.  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Ficus, 
Fuchsias,  Gesneras,  Tyda:a3,  and  many  other  plants,  root  well  in  abed 
of  sawdust  and  sandstone  ;  grit  or  gravel  is  also  useful  in  the  case  of 
succulents  which  are  apt  to  damp  off  in  ordinary  soil.  As  a  rule, 
however,  it  is  best  to  strike  cuttings  in  soil  similar  to  that  which 
suits  the  plant  when  developed  ;  for  if  rooted  in  water,  or  other  soft, 
moist  substance,  extra  attention  and  care  are  required  when  such 
cuttings  are  potted,  as  their  roots,  being  much  more  tender  than  when 
produced  in  soil,  are  apt  to  become  bruised  or  broken ;  and  even 
if  they  escape  this  through  careful  treatment,  they  are  still  liable 
to  perish  or  "  damp  off  "  when  placed  in  a  colder  and  denser  compost. 

Propagation  by  Division. 

Division  is  the  easiest  and  most  generally  adopted  method  by  which 
low-growing  or  spreading  Alpine  and  herbaceous  plants  are  reproduced. 
Biillja — as  Snowdrops,  Narcissus,  and  other  gregarious  kinds — are  also 
multiplied  in  the  same  way,  each  separate  bulb  being  a  distinct  indi- 
vidual plant.  Although  tho  word  multiplied  is  used  here,  it  is  scarcely 
applicable,  since  no  artificial  multiplication  of  plants  has  really  taken 
place.  The  same  number  of  plants  existed  in  the  clump  before  they 
were  divided,  only,  by  so  dividing  tliem,  they  afterwards,  when  planted 
in  fresh  soil,  develop  themselves  much  more  rapidly  than  if  left  in 
one  dense  cluster.  Nearly  all  plants  which  form  low-spreading  clumps 
or  masses  of  root-stocks  may  bo  divided  either  by  digging  up  the 
plants  and  pulling  them  into  rooted  pieces,  or  by  cutting  off  rooted 
portions  around  the  sides  of  tho  clumps.  The  scaly  bulbs  of  many 
Lilies  may  bo  pulled  to  pieces  and  planted  separately,  and  most  of 
them,  when  so  treated,  will  grow  and  form  plants  ;  but  the  bulbs  of 
Lilies  are  in  reality  only  underground  stems,  so  that  the  Lily  scales 
are  really  leaf  slips  or  cuttings — just  as  Potato  "sets"  are  stem, 
cuttings — although  at  first  eight  one  would  imagine  that  they  came 
under  the  head  of  division,  using  that  term  in  its  popular  and  technical 
Bense.     Pivifllon,  then,  may  be  defined  as  the  removal  of  any  naturally 


rooted  portion  from  any  kind  of  plant,  and  is  especially  practicablo 
in  the  case  of  low-growing  and  spreading  kinds. 

Herbaceous  Cuttings.. 
There  are  but  few  hard-wooded  plants  in  cultivation,  whether 
hardy  or  tender,  that  cannot  be  propagated  by  herbaceous  cuttings — 
that  is,  cuttings  of  the  young  wood  taken  off  just  as  the  base  of  the 
shoot  begins  to  harden,  and  the  lower  leaves  aro  fully  formed. 
Cuttings  of  this  description  should  be  cut  quickly,  and  at  once 
inserted  into  cutting-pots  or  pans,  or  pricked  into  a  bed  of  light 
sandy  earth  in  a  close  pit  or  frame  where  a  humid  atmosphere  can  be 
maintained,  to  prevent  flagging  through  superfluous  evaporation. 
In  the  case  of  tender  shrubs,  a  gentle  bottom-heat  of  60^  to  70°  is 
an  additional  incentive  towards  root  formation,  as  genial  heat 
and  humidity  quicken  the  action  of  the  leaves,  and  cause  the  mora 
rapid  formation  of  the  loose  cellular  tissue  at  the  base  of  the  shoot 
(technically  "callusing"),  from  which  the  j'oung  roots  proceed. 
Hollies,  Conifers,  and  most  other  hardy  shrubs  and  trees  from  which 
seeds  are  not  readily  obtainable,  may  be  propagated  readily  in 
quantity  by  taking  off  herbaceous  cuttings  in  July,  or  even  earlier, 
and  inserting  them  in  cutting-pans  in  a  close  frame,  taking  care  to 
syriuge  them  lightly  once  or  twice  every  day ;  or  they  may  be 
struck  in  a  heated  propagating-case,  and  afterwards  carefully 
hardened  off.  Continental  pioiiagators  strike  nearly  all  plants,  hardy 
as  well  as  tender,  under  cloches  or  bell-glasses,  in  a  close,  humid 
plant-house  or  propagating-pit,  and  in  this  way  are  enabled 
to  turn  out  an  immense  stock  of  fresh  little  plants  in  an  in. 
credibly  short  time  compared  with  our  system  of  striking 
cuttings  in  autumn  under  a  north  wall.  Nor  is  tbis  all :  for 
sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  grow  the  plants  from  which  cuttings 
are  to  be  taken  in  heat  in  order  to  ensure  success,  taking  care 
tD  keep  their  roots  nearly  dry,  for  many  trees  and  shrubs  make  a 
watery  or  succulent  growth  out  of  doors,  which  is  not  suitable  for 
cuttings,  as  they  damp  off  instead  of  rooting,  while  young  growth 
made  in  heat  may  actually  be  struck  in  the  dampest  of  all  mediums 
— soft  water,  in  bottles  suspended  near  the  light,  but  shaded  from 
bright  sunshine.  The  propagator  who  wonld  be  successful  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  groat  fact  that  the  actual  rooting  power — or 
uniting  power,  in  the  case  of  grafting — lies  in  the  growing  or  cellular 
tissue.  We  see  this  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  soft-wooded  cuttings, 
such  as  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Lobelias,  Begonias,  Calceolarias, 
and  other  plants  of  a  similar  character,  are  readily  struck,  even  by 
village  dames,  who  merely  stick  slips  or  small  lateral  branches 
around  the  sides  of  the  flower-pots  in  the  open  window,  and  rarely 
without  success.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that,  while  many  gardeners 
strike  Ericas,  Epacrises,  and  Azaleas  from  cuttings,  they  rarely  ever 
think  of  attempting  to  propagate  new  or  rare  Conifers,  or  hardy 
evergreen  or  deciduous  shrubs  in  the  same  way.  Indeed,  to  many 
tho  propagation  of  Conifers  and  hardy  shrubs  is,  apparently,  a 
sealed  book.  How  often  do  we  see,  in  looking  over  a  great  garden, 
Draca3nas,  Ericas,  Crotons,  Gardenias,  and  other  exotics,  propagated 
by  the  hundred  I  but  how  rarely  are  we  shown  a  batch  of  young 
Hollies,  Abies,  Piceas,  or  a  pan  filled  with  rooted  cuttings  of  some 
rare  and  beautiful  hardy  Conifer  or  ornamental  shrub  ! — and  yet  the 
one  is  just  as  easy  to  propagate  from  cuttings  as  the  other. — "The 
Gardener." 


MOSS. 

Strange  tapestry,  by  Nature  spun 
On  viewless  looms,  aloof  from  sun, 

And  spread  through  lonely  nooks  and  grots, 

Where  shadows  reign,  and  leafy  rest, — 
O  Moss,  of  all  your  dwelling-spots, 
In  which  one  are  you  loveliest  ? 
Is  it  when  near  grim  roots  that  coil 
Their  snaky  black  through  humid  soil  ? 

Or  when  you  wrap  in  woodland  glooms, 

The  great  prone  Pine  trunks,  dotted  red  ? 
Or  when  you  dim,  on  sombre  tombs, 
Tho  re^iiiesoafs  of  the  dead  ? 
Or  is  it  when  your  lot  is  cast 
In  some  quaint  gai'dcn  of  the  past, 

On  some  grey,  crumbled  basin's  brim, 

With  conchs  that  mildewed  Tritons  blow, 
While  yonder  through  the  Poplars  prim, 
Looms  up  the  turrcted  chateau  ? 

Nay,  loveliest  are  you  when  time  weaves 
Your  emerald  films  on  low,  dark  eaves. 

Above  where  pink  porch-Roses  peer. 

And  Woodbines  break  in  fragrant  foam, 
And  children  laugh,  ....  and  you  can  hear 
The  beatings  of  the  heart  of  TToniei 
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CHEAP  ICE-HOUSES. 
I  HAVE  seen  an  ice-house  (if,  indeed,  it  was  worthy  of  being  called  a 
house)  made  by  excavating  a  pit  8  feet  square,  and  8  feet  deep,  into 
a  bank  of  gravel  that  was  so  porous  that  the  drainage  from  the  ice 
was  amply  provided  for.  The  sides  of  this  pit  wore  lined  with  2-inoh 
plank  ;  the  bottom  covered  with  fine  Spruce  boughs,  and  Wheat  straw 
to  the  depth  of  a  foot.  On  this  strips  of  old  fence  boards  wero  laid, 
covering,  perhaps,  one-third  of  the  whole  surface.  On  these  boards  a 
cube  of  ice,  6  feet  on  all  its  sides,  was  placed.  The  ice  was  cat  in 
cakes  2  feet  square,  and  carefully  laid,  and  having  square  edges,  and 
being  of  uniform  thickness,  there  was  but  little  air  between  them. 
Oror  this  6-foot  cube  of  ice  a  foot  and  more  of  straw  was  placed,  aud 
on  all  of  the  sides,  the  space  between  the  ice  and  the  plank  sides  of 
the  pit  was  filled  with  firmly  packed   straw.     To  keep   out  the  rain 


Section  of  an  ico  lionse. 

some  boards  were  placed  over  all,  one  end  on  the  ground,  the  other  on 
a  piece  of  scantling  supported  by  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  and 
about  4  feet  high.  Tlie  ends  and  one  side  of  this  slanting  roof  of 
boards  were  open  to  the  weather,  aud  the  winds  blew  freely  over  the 
straw  that  covered  the  ice.  In  this  rude  affair  the  ice  kept  well,  and 
supplied  the  family  all  the  summer  with  all  they  wanted.  I  do  not 
say  that  this  ice-house  of  least  cost,  is  the  best  that  can  be  made,  but, 
cheap  as  it  was,  it  was  made  so  as  to  comply  with  the  great  requisites 
involved,  and  it  did  perfectly  envelop  the  ice  in  a  good  non-conductor 
of  heat,  aud  it  kept  that  non-conductor  dry  by  good  drainage  at 
bottom,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  on  top.  Sawdust  is  better  than 
straw,  but  sawdust  was  not  so  conveniently  had,  and  the  diffei-enoe 
between  the  two  substances  is  not  so  great  as  is  generally  supposed. 


I  have  tried  both  straw  and  sawdust  for  many  years,  and  now  think 
that  the  principal  value  of  sawdust  over  straw  for  packing  ice  is  to 
be  found  in  the  convenience  of  handling,  and  in  its  lasting  qualities. 
Sawdust  may  bo  used,  if  properly  managed,  over  and  over  for  many 
years.  There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  whether 
the  ice-house  is  best  when  all  above  the  surface  or  all  below.  In 
reality  there  is  nothing  in  this  point,  and  each  person  will  suit  his 
convenience  in  regard  to  it.  In  a  clayey  soil,  where  drainage  is  diffi- 
cult, it  may  be  best  to  build  all  above  ground,  and  in  large  structures  it 
may  be  best  to  put  them  all  above  ground,  but  for  a  small  ice-house, 
intended  to  supply  only  a  few  families,  and  which  is  to  be  filled  by 
tho  hands  of  men,  without  the  aid  of  horses  or  steam  engines,  con. 
venience  in  filling  will  be  promoted  by  having  a  part  of  the  ice-house 
below  the  level  of  the  surface  of  tho  ground.     The  sill  of  the  door 


should  be  jast  level  with  the  top  of  tho  sled  that  brings  the  ice,  and 
the  door  sill  should  be  half  way  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  ice 
when  the  house  is  full.  In  this  mode  of  construction,  half  the  ice 
will  be  lowered  to  its  place  and  the  other  half  raised.  The  door 
should  bo  3i  feet  wide,  and  reach  to  the  roof.  The  air  should  circulate 
freely  over  the  top  of  the  sawdust  or  straw,  or  whatever  substance  is 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  ico.  If  this  point  is  not  regarded  the  moisture 
that  will  rise  up  from  the  ice,  or  that  will  condense  from  the  air,  will 
iu  hot  weather  make  the  covering  damp — and,  if  damp,  it  will  decay, 
and  cease  to  be  the  good  non-conductor  it  was,  and  the  ico  will  waste 
from  the  top. 

A  Wooden  House. 
Planks  rot  out  very  soon  when  used  for  the  walls  of  an  ice-house, 
and  when  the  house  is  partly  under  ground  the  decay  of  timber  is  so 
rapid  that  brick  or  stone  will  generally  be  found  more  economical — ■ 
not  that  a  stone  house  keeps  the  ice  any  better  than  one  of  wood,  but 
it  lasts  longer.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  I  constructed  an  ice-houso 
for  the  use  of  several  families,  that  I  consider  so  well  adapted  to 
ordinary  farmer's  use  that  I  give  herewith  a  drawing  that  will 
enable  any  person  to  make  one  like  it.  Between  tho  stone  walls  and 
the  ice  is  a  space  of  1  foot  that  is  to  be  filled  with  sawdust,  and  tho 
bottom  is  made  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  by  giving  the  natural 
earth  a  hopper-form,  and  in  the  middle  sinking  a  well  into  the 
gravel  several  feet,  and  stoning  it  up  so  that  its  top  is  covered  by  a 
flag,  and  over  this  is  placed  loose  stones,  principally  the  spalls  mado 
from  the  walls  in  the  com  so  of  their  construction.  When  so  levelled 
up,  the  whole  was  covered  1  foot  deep  with  Spruce  Fir  boughs,  laid 
with  some  care,  and  enough  of  them  to  be  1  foot  thick  when  loaded 
by  the  ice.  On  these  boughs  were  laid  narrow  bo.ards  to  make  .all 
even,  but  with  wide  cracks  between,  covering  about  two.thirds  of  the 


whole  space.  The  roof  is  simply  an  ordinai'y  shingled  affair,  with  no 
attempt  to  keep  the  heat  from  going  through  it.  Nor  is  there  any 
shade  tree  to  keep  off  the  sun,  but  there  is  over  the  door  an  open 
lattice  woik,  and  in  the  back  end  of  the  building  another 
that  allows  a  free  circulation  of  air,  but  does  not  allow  birds  or 
other  like  unwelcome  guests  to  go  in. 

How  it  is  Tilled. 
For  convenience  in  filling  the  door  is  taken  off  the  hinges  and 
placed  out  of  the  way.  In  the  centre  of  the  roof  a  hook  is  placed, 
in  which  a  single  tackle-block  is  fastened,  and  a  rope  passes  through 
it,  one  end  having  strong  ice-tongs  attached  that  grasp  a  cake  of  ice 
on  the  sled,  and  men  on  the  "fall"  hoist,  and  others  on  the  sled 
push,  and  the  cake  is  swung  in  and  placed  without  breaking.  On  the 
bottom  described  we  place  the  cakes,  3  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide  ; 
twenty-four  of  them  make  one  layer.  Having  raised  the  ice  2  feet 
or  so  high,  we  place  sawdust  around  it  and  tramp  it  down  hard, 
filling  the  space  of  1  foot  thick  between  the  ice  and  wall  as  solid  as 
we  can.  More  ice  is  then  placed,  and  the  filling  goes  on,  the  saw- 
dust being  kept  along  with  the  ice  until  the  cube  of  12  feet  of  ice  is 
completed.  Over  the  whole  sawdust  or  straw  is  filled,  so  as  only  to 
leave  space  for  entrance  to  get  ice  and  for  circulation  of  air.  In  the 
door-jambs  cleats  are  fastened,  against  which  short  moveable  boards 
are  placed  as  the  ice  is  put  iu  to  hold  the  sawdnst  against  the  ice  iu 
the  doorway.  These  short  boards  are  taken  out  as  the  ice  is  used  in 
summer.  This  ice-house  is  being  filled  the  twentieth  time,  as  far  as 
memory  serves  me  ;  the  bottom,  of  Spruce  Fir  boughs,  has  never  been 
moved  or  replaced,  and  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  house 
did  not  have  ice  in  it,  except  when  we  have  cleared  out  some  cord  or 
two  each  winter  to  make  room  for  a  new  supply,  and  we  use  the 
Bftrae  sawdust  over,  having  geixerally  to  renew  each  season  about  an 
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much  as  a  waggon  load — say  40  bushels — to  make  up  for  waste 
The  only  change  made  has  been  to  remove  a  lining  that  was  originally 
put  in.  This  lining  was  simply  inch  boards  nailed  to  wide  studs,  and 
was  intended  to  hold  the  sawdust  of  the  sides  in  place.  In  about 
three  years  the  boards  had  so  rotted  that  we  renewed  them  and  the 
frame  to  which  they  were  fastened,  and  since  then  we  have  placed 
our  ice  and  filled  around  it  as  described.  I  have  only  mentioned  this 
attempt  to  line  the  ice-house  with  boards  to  show  how  vain  the  effort 
proved  to  save  the  labour  of  moving  the  sawdust  out  and  then  taking 
it  balk  each  year. 

Frame  House  Above  Ground. 

Ice-houses  all  above  ground  are,  in  places  where  drainage  of  one 
partly  underground  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  the  best.  Their 
construction  is  perfectly  simple,  if  made  of  stone  or  brick — and  if 
made  of  wood  are  quite  satisfactory  as  long  as  they  last.  The  direc. 
tions  that  follow  will  be  sufficient.  Studs,  12  inches  wide,  and  2 
inces  thick,  aud  12  feet  high,  are  placed  on  2-inch  plank  sills  of  the 
width  of  the  studs,  these  sills  being  placed  on  top  of  gable  wall  that 
fills  a  trench  2  or  3  feet  deep,  give  the  outlines  of  the  frame.  Board 
on  these  studs,  both  sides,  with  well  nailed  inch  boards.  Fill  the 
spaces  between  the  boarding  and  studs  with  well-rammed  saw-dust 
reaching  from  sills  to  top  of  studs.  Make  a  floor  as  described  for 
stone  ice-houae,  partly  uuder  ground — only  reversing  the  form  of  the 
earth  under — that  is,  making  the  centre  higher  than  the  sides,  that 
the  water  that  forms  from  the  ice  may  run  freely  outward  to  the 
drains  under  the  sills.  An  ice-house  so  constructed  will  be  filled  out 
to  the  boarding  of  the  sides,  and  covered  over  with  sawdust  or  other 
non-conducting  substance. 

Thickness  of  the  lee  and  Packing. 

This  point  is  of  less  importance  than  is  usually  thought.  Conveni. 
ence  of  handling  requires  that  the  cake  should  not  be  much  over  8  or 
10  inches  thick,  and  half  that  thickness  will  keep  well  in  summer  if 
properly  packed  and  cared  for.  The  dealers  of  ice  generally  place 
the  cakes  on  their  edges,  as  they  are  every  day,  during  the  season 
of  consumption,  taking  out  of  the  house  large  quantities,  and  it  is 
convenient  to  take  hold  of  the  cakes  with  the  ice-hooks  when  they 
are  standing  on  edge.  But  for  ordinary  family  use,  I  always 
prefer  placing  the  large  ice  cakes  flat-wise,  as,  by  removing  the 
covering  it  is  easy,  having  a  proper  tool,  to  cut  the  cakes  as  they 
are  found  into  convenient  pieces  for  use,  exposing  but  little  surface 
to  the  air  while  taking  out  the  supply.  I  think  the  ice  keeps  better 
when  the  widest  parts  of  the  cakes  rest  on  each  other.  Less  air 
finds  its  way  between.  But  this  is  principally  a  matter  of  conveni. 
ence.  Persons  who  have  not  tried  freezing  the  whole  mass  of  ice 
into  one  solid  body  are  often  giving  advice  to  use  water  in  a  cold 
day  to  freeze  the  cakes,  and  fill  up  all  spaces  between  them  with  ice 
thus  made.  Quite  likely  such  a  solid  mass  will  keep  well,  but  the 
difficulties  attending  chopping  it  out,  and  breaking  it  into  chips  and 
splinters  as  used,  are  so  great  that  such  a  mass  of  ice  is  of  very 
little  valr.e.  I  have  tried  this  plan,  and  have  made  ice  in  the  house 
bj'  using  a  jet  of  water  that  froze  as  it  fell,  and  formed  a  solid  mass, 
that  the  next  summer  was  of  very  little  value,  as  it  could  not  be 
taken  out  in  any  convenient  form,  and  the  labour  of  chopping  it  out 
was  more  than  would  have  been  required  to  cat,  draw,  and  place  in 
the  house.  And  I  have  tried  freezing  the  cakes  into  a  solid  mass  by 
using  chips  and  water  in  a  cold  day,  and  have  given  up  all  such 
notions. 

Co-operative  Ponds. 

la  nearly  every  district  with  which  we  are  acquainted  there  is 
Bome  valley  having  a  8])ring  or  stream  of  water  that  may  be  ponded 
up,  and  furnish  a  supply  of  ice  for  the  vicinity.  Co-operation  of  a 
few  residents  in  making  the  embankments  and  furnishing  the  tools 
to  handle  the  ice,  will  make  the  cost  but  little  to  each.  We  have  such 
a  pond,  containing  a  little  more  than  100  square  rods  of  surface,  the 
water  being  from  1^  to  Si  feet  deep.  The  water  of  a  small  stream 
is  set  into  this  pond  when  cold  weather  comes,  and  it  is  kept  full,  and 
no  water  allowed  to  pass  through  it,  and  only  enough  supplied  to 
keep  the  surface  at  one  uniform  height.  Water  thus  confined  and 
kept  from  being  changed  by  a  stream  passing  through  the  pond  will, 
if  it  be  shallow,  make  ice  in  any  winter,  and  generally  make  two  or 
more  cri.ps  of  a  proper  thickness.  When  the  neighbours  are  supplied, 
the  water  is  to  be  drawn  off,  and  the  land  used  to  raise  Grass  the 
next  summer.  This  is  a  matter  now  so  small  as  not  to  justify  the 
use  of  the  costly  tools  that  the  great  dealers  find  it  profitable  to  use. 
We  cut  our  ice  by  hand,  having  first  marked  out  the  cakes,  and  using 
a  common  cross-cut  saw,  one  handle  being  taken  off.  The  ice  is 
shoved  by  using  pike  poles,  over  the  dam  on  a  slideway,  having  sides 
to  keep  the  cakes  on,  and,  once  over  the  top  of  the  dam,  goes  by 
gravity  iO  or  50  feet  to  a  sled,  where  it  can  be  loaded  very  easily. 


The  dam  where  the  sideway  goes  over  it  is  not  more  than  a  foot 
above  the  surface  of  the  ice  in  the  pond.  Two  men  mark 
out  and  cut  the  ice.  Two  more  run  it  over  the  dam  and  load 
it.  One  boy  drives  the  horses,  bringing  his  sled  to  the 
end  of  the  slideway,  and  is  loaded  and  away  in  about  five 
minutes.  He  goes  to  the  ice-house,  which  is  distant  about  500  feet, 
and  draws  his  sled  in  front  of  the  doorway,  unhitches  his  horses, 
leaving  his  loaded  sled,  and  hitches  to  another  that  has  just  been 
unloaded,  and  goes  for  more  ice.  ilen  at  the  house  pack  the  ice,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  required  for  a  load  that  contains  from 
50  to  60  cubic  feet.  When  the  house  is  nearly  fnll  and  the  work  of 
hoisting  the  ice  aud  packing  the  sawdust  is  more  than  at  first,  the 
average  falls  to  three  loads  an  hour.  Freezing  hard  water  makes  ice 
that,  on  being  melted,  gives  soft  water.  That  is,  the  lime  held  in 
solution  is  precipitated  in  freezing.  Though  the  water  that  makes 
our  ice  is  very  hard  and  full  of  lime,  neighbours,  whose  cisterns  are 
out,  are  now  drawing  ice  from  our  pond  to  be  melted  and  used  for 
domestic  purposes  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  process  of 
freezing  so  purifies  the  water  that  ice  alike  good  will  be  made  by  all 
our  ponds  and  streams.  Many  people  fancy  that  ice  so  transparent 
and  clear  that  a  newspaper  may  be  read  through  a  cake  that  is  a  foot 
thick,  will  keep  better  than  ice  that  is  opaque  and  made  by  freezing 
water  full  of  snow.  This  is  an  erroneous  impression,  as  I  have  proved 
many  times,  as  the  cakes  that  have  been  left  out  of  the  ice. house,  for 
present  use,  have  gone  to  pieces  the  next  great  thaw.  Cakes  that 
were  perhaps  10  or  12  inches  thick,  the  upper  half  made  from  water 
full  of  snow,  lead  coloured,  and  perfectly  opaque,  and  the  lower  half 
transparent — as  these  cakes  fell  in  pieces,  the  transparent  part  went 
first.  It  is  true  the  transparent  looks  the  best,  but  in  reality  it  is  no 
better,  if  as  good,  as  the  opaque,  for  all  purposes  for  which  ice  is 
used. 

A  Cheap  Hefrigerator. 
I  have  known  of  many  attempts  to  combine  ice-keeping  with 
milk.rooms  and  the  like,  and  many  years  ago  I  tried  many  experi. 
ments  in  burying  fresh  meat  in  baskets  in  the  ice-house,  but  with  no 
satisfactory  result.  Places  for  the  keeping  of  butter,  &c.,  under  the 
ice,  I  have  seen  tried,  as  well  as  in  rooms  alongside.  The  teach- 
ing of  all  these  trials  is  to  make  an  ice-house  to  preserve  ice,  and 
take  the  ice  therefrom  as  required,  and  consume  it  in  preserving 
provisions  in  a  good  refrigerator,  and  such  a  refrigerator  is  about  aa 
much  a  necessity  for  good  and  comfortable  living  as  the  ice  itself. 
A  large  cask,  cut  off  at  one  end  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  about  two-thirds 
its  length,  makes  a  very  cheap  outside  shell,  and  a  smaller  cask  set 
inside — the  space  at  sides  and  bottom  filled  with  broken  charcoal — 
with  tight  double  covers,  the  sides  properly  shelved,  gives  a  very 
cheap  and  useful  refrigerator,  and,  if  not  costly  and  tasteful  enough 
to  suit,  more  expensive,  but  scarcely  better,  may  be  bought  in  every 
town. — "  Tribune." 


Potatoes  and  Wireworms. — If  Mr.  Clapham  (see  p.  402),  who 
has  found  his  Red-skin  Flour-ball  Potatoes  so  eaten  by  wiretvorm  this 
year  will  try  the  following  mode  of  prevention,  I  believe  he  will  find 
his  crop  free  from  these  pests  next  season.  For  the  generality  of 
Potatoes  grown  here  I  use,  when  planting  ti.em  in  the  drills,  a  slight 
covering  of  manure  over  every  set  made  of  old  tan  mixed  with  soot. 
All  the  earliest  varieties,  sucii  as  Lee's  Early  Kidney,  Royal  Ashleaf, 
and  Yorkshire  Hero,  were  planted  with  this  manui-e  this  year,  and 
were  all  lifted  with  very  clear  skins,  and  free  from  both  disease  and 
wireworms.  It  was  likewise  used  for  the  later  crops  of  Potatoes  ; 
but,  although  there  was  much  disease  amongst  the  tubers,  no  wire- 
worms  had  eaten  them.  Where  old  tan  cannot  be  had  coal  or  wood 
ashes  or  dry  earth  of  any  kind  would  do  to  use  with  the  soot. — 
William  Tilleuy,  Welhcd: 

Spanish  Substitute  for  Potatoes. — Can  anyone  tell  me 
whether  I  can  purchase  in  England  a  kind  of  Pea  or  Bean — in  fact, 
a  grain  something  between  the  two — much  used  for  the  table  all 
throughout  Spain,  and  there  called  Garbanzos  (pronounced  Garban- 
thos)  ?  In  Spain  it  takes  the  place  of  Potatoes  in  all  ordinary  dinners, 
and  I  used  to  find  it  [an  excellent  substitute  for  that  esculent.  The 
grain  I  speak  of  is  longer  than  a  Pea,  creamy-white,  and  a  little 
rounder  in  shape  than  the  common  Horse  Bean. — Uisi'axiola.  [Gar. 
banzos  is  the  Spanish  name  of  Cicer  avietinnm,  the  Chick  Pea,  or 
Egyptian  Pea  of  the  English,  the  Cece  of  the  Italians,  and  the  Gram 
of  India.  It  is  an  annual  which  grows  about  a  foot  or  more  in  height, 
and  ia  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  aud  also  of  India.  Its  pods 
are  1  to  li  inches  long,  of  a  rhomboidal  form,  with  puffed-out  sides, 
and  generally  contain  two  Peas,  but  sometimes  only  one.  The 
peculiar  form  of  these  Peas  has  given  rise  to  the  specific  name  of  the 
plant,  arietinum,  which  alludes  to  their  supposed  resemblance  to  a 
ram's  head.  Small  quantities  of  these  Peas  come  to  this  country  from 
Turkey,  but  we  do  not  know  where  they  can  be  bought.] 
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TREES  AND    SHRUBS. 


TRENCHING  NEW  PLANTATIONS. 
Wherever  planting  operations  are  intended  to  be  carried  out, 
whether  it  be  in  orchard,  shrubbery,  or  wood,  it  is  important 
if  a  profitable  result  is  desired,  that  the  ground  should  have 
been  previously  well  prepared.  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at 
all  is  worth  doing  well ;  and  although  trenching,  whether  it 
be  done  with  the  spade  or  with  the  steam  plough,  involves  a 
good  deal  of  expense,  still  I  am  convinced  such  operations 
will,  in  the  long  run,  pay.  The  most  thriving  plantations  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  were  trenched  20  inches  deep,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  trenches  well  broken  up  with  the  pick,  the  sub- 
soil (poor  sand)  was  brought  up  to  the  top,  and  the  top  spit 
placed  in  the  bottom.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
in  a  plantation  of  young  trees  there  is  very  little  chance  of 
improving  the  lower  stratum  of  soil  after  they  are  once 
planted  ;  but,  in  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  if  the  bottom 
spit  is  brought  to  the  surface,  the  exposure  to  the  air,  together 
with  the  falling  leaves  and  other  decomposing  vegetable 
mattei',  will  materially  improve  it.  I  grant  the  young  trees 
may  not  start  so  rapidly  during  the  fii'st  year  or  two,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  best  soil  being  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  but  as  soon  as  the  roots  begin  to  strike  downwards, 
the  effect  of  the  deepening  of  the  soil  will  soon  be  apparent, 
aud  in  ten  years  it  will  be  still  more  remarkable.  Of  course  it 
is  only  in  new  plantations  where  trenching  can  be  properly 
carried  out.  In  the  south  of  England  and  other  places,  where 
the  undergrowth  stands  till  it  gets  large  enough  for  Hop-poles, 
there  are  always  vacancies  to  be  filled  up  after  every  cutting. 
Spanish  Chestnut  and  Ash  are  generally  used  for  tbis  purpose, 
aud  by  digging  large  holes  the  plants  in  time  become  esta- 
.blished  and  do  pretty  well ;  but  if,  instead  of  filling  up  a 
vacancy  here  and  there,  a  large  break  had  to  be  planted,  the 
expense  of  digging  wide  holes  and  planting  would  be  as  much 
or  more  than  trenching,  and  the  result  by  no  means  so  satis- 
factory. Trenching,  in  some  instances,  is,  however,  impractic- 
able and  undesirable.  In  one  of  the  most  thriving  young  plan- 
tations of  Scotch  Fir  with  which  I  am  acquainted  the  young 
seedlings  sprung  up  spontaneously,  and  all  that  was  necessary 
was  periodical  thinning  of  the  young  trees.  B.  Hobday. 

liainsey  Abbey. 


The  Golden  Betinosporas. —  It  is  somewhat  singular,  saya 
Mr.  Cramb,  in  ihe  "  Florist,"  that  we  so  seldom  meet  with  this  class 
of  plants  in  our  pleasure  grounds.  This  omission  certainly  cannot 
arise  from  their  extravagant  price,  but  rather,  I  should  imagine, 
from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  merit.  In  no  case  should  they 
be  planted  in  close  shrubberies,  for  obvious  reasons.  They  are  im- 
patient of  confinement,  their  colour  suffers,  and  they  lose  their 
bottom  branches  by  the  rapid  advance  of  their  more  vigorous  neigh- 
bours, unless  constantly  kept  in  check  by  a  watchful  eye.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  they  are  particular  as  to  soil,  only  they  dislike  the  lime- 
stone, and  the  chalk  still  more.  In  either  the  habit  becomes  stunted, 
and  the  foliage  assumes  a  singed  appearance,  which  is  anything 
but  pleasing.  Even  when  growing  freely,  the  pretty  Golden 
Retinosporas  are  apt  to  produce  strong  side  shoots,  which,  if  allowed 
to  go  unchecked,  rob  the  terminal  leader  of  its  power,  and  thus  gives 
the  plant  a  squat  or  spreading  habit.  There  are  several  golden  kinds 
of  lietinospora,  but  among  them  the  best  and  those  of  the  most 
decided  colour  will  be  found  in  R.  obtnsa  aurea,  R.  pisifera  aurea, 
and  R.  pisifera  nana  aurea. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Town  Shrubs.— Enclosed  is  a  small  sprig  of  a  EuRenia  which  has  stood  in 
an  open  border  of  Merrion  Square,  Dublin,  for  four  years,  uncovered,  but  in  a 
sheltered  position.  Popart  of  the  bush,  which  is  about  2i  feet  high,  and  nearly 
round  in  form,  is  less  healthy  than  the  vigorous  little  specimen  wliich  I  send. 
This  time  last  year  it  bore  an  abundance  of  ripe  fruit. — John  Adaie.  [The 
Euj^renia  sent  is  apiculata,  a  Chilian  shrub,  and  one  which  is  about  as  hardy 
as  the  common  broad-leaved  Myrtle  in  the  neighbouihood  of  London.] 

Cupressus  Lawsoniana  fragrans,— Of  the  many  beautiful  varieties  of  this 
very  variable  Cypress  this  one,  described  by  Mr.  Balfe,  in  the  "  Farmers' 
Gazette,"  is  the  prettiest.  Its  excellent  habit,  deep  verdure,  and  Fern-like  spray 
combine  to  give  it  a  foremost  place.  Anyone  visiting  Glasuevin,  and  seeinjj  the 
handsome  specimen  of  it  there,  will  scarcely  hesitate  to  endorse  the  favourable 
opinion  now  expressed  with  regard  to  this  variety.  Why  distinguished  by  the 
present  name  we  fail  to  discover,  as  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  special 
or  peculiar  fragrance  about  it. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

November  lOin. 
The  November  exhibition  of  this  Society,  viz.,  the  Chrysanthemum  and 
Fruit  show,  i.5  generally  a,  good  one,  and  this  year  it  was  better  than 
usual.  Chrysanthemums,  both  plants  and  cut  flowers,  were  limited  m 
quantity,  but  good;  the  chief  interest  of  the  meeting,  however,  was  the 
beautiful  groups  of  new  and  rare  plants  staged  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  lllr. 

B.  S.  Williams,  and  Mr.  J.  Wills,  and  the  superb  collections  of  fruit. 
Pines  were  splendid,  and  Apples  and  Pears,  which  occupied  the  whole 
of  one  and  and  a  part  of  another  corridor,  were,  in  all  respects,  perfect. 
Considerable  dissatisfaction  was  felt,  as  in  former  years,  by  the  EugliBh 
fruit  growers,  being  obliged,  owing  to  the  framing  of  the  Society  s 
schedule,  to  compete  with  the  Jersey  fruiterers,  who,  haying  an  oppor- 
tunity of  selecting  from  a  large  cxuantity  of  samples,  win  all  the  best 
prizes. 

First-class  Certificates.— These  were  awarded  to  the  following 
new  or  rare  plants,  &c.  : 

Echeveria  pachyphytoides  (Croucher).— This  is  evidently  a 
hybrid  between  one  of  the  spathula-leaved  Echeverias  and  Pachyphytum 
bracteosum.  It  is  of  robust  habit  and  bears  a  curving  hractato  flower- 
spike,  as  in  Pachyphytum.  The  leaves  are  about  4  inches  in  length  and 
about  an  inch  broad  at  the  widest  part,  from  which  they  suddenly  contract 
to  a  blunt  point ;  the  leaves  are  glaucous. 

Echeveria  rotundifolia  (R.  Dean).— This  is  a  distinct  and  effec- 
tive hybrid,  and  is  the  result  of  crossing  B.  glauca  metallica,  one  of  Mr- 
Seden's  hybrids,  with  the  dense-habited  E.  secunda  major ;  well  deve- 
loped three-year-old  plants  are  9  inches  across,  and  form  perfectly  sym- 
metrical rosettes  of  thick  glaucous  leaves.  As  a  dot  plant  in  the  now 
fashionable  carpet  bedding,  for  succulent  beds,  or  as  a  choice  pot  plant  for 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  decoration  this  well  deserves  attention.  It  is 
evidently  a  most  robust  grower. 

Cattleya  Minas  (Denning).— This  is  a  robust-growing  plant  of  the 

C.  marginata  or  La;lia  pumila  type,  having  glossy  cyhndrical  one-leaved 
pseudo-bulbs,  and  bearing  rosy-Ulac  flowers  of  great  substance.  It  has  a 
very  broad  column,  curiously  flattened,  as  in  Lailia  priKstans,  and  a  pale 
lip  delicately  streaked  with  rosy-crimson.  It  is  a  little  gem,  and  will  be 
liked  by  all  who  are  fond  of  choice  Orchids. 

Tree  Carnation  Mrs.  rowler{Turner).— This isa  robust-habited 
plant,  with  fresh  and  vigorous  foliage.  It  is  a  very  profuse  bloomer,  the 
flowers  being  borne  in  axillary  clusters  three  or  four  together.  It  is  of  a 
bright  rosy  colour,  and  ought  to  be  valuable  wherever  cut  flowers  are 
desired. 

Tree  Carnation  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  (Turner).— A  dwarf- 
habited  variety,  and  evidently  very  free-flowering,  the  foliage  being  remark- 
ably fresh  and  vigorous,  and  the  growths  short  jointed  and  compact.  The 
flower  is  of  a  brilliant  orange-scarlet,  flaked  or  elegantly  frilled  with  crim- 
son. This  is  a  brilliant  and  first-class  variety,  valuable,  like  its  congeners, 
for  winter  blooming. 

New  and  Bare  Plants.— Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons  contributed 
an  effective  group  of  rare  and  distinct  hybrids,  the  joint  productions 
of  Mr.  Dominy  and  Mr.  Seden,  one  plant  (Nepenthes  intermedia) 
being  the  production  of  Mr.  Court.  Among  these  ^  we  noticed 
Cattteya  Dominiana,  pale  rose,  lilac-purple  lip;  C.  exoniensis,  Cypri- 
pedium  vexillarium,  C.  Harrissianum,  C.  Dominii,  C.  Sedeni,  C.  Arthuri- 
anum,  and  C.  Marshallianum,  the  last  of  the  new  hybrid  Lady's-slippers, 
and  the  result  of  a  cross  effected  between  C.  concolor  and  C.  venustum 
var.  pardinum.  In  habit  and  flower  it  most  resembles  C.  concolor,  but 
the  leaves  are  broader  and  have  the  characteristic  markings  of  C.  par- 
dinum. The  flower  is  of  a  creamy-yellow  colour,  suffused  with  glossy 
rose-pink,  and  dotted  with  very  dark  purple  spots  ;  the  lip  is  pea-green, 
dotted  near  the  mouth  with  brown,  and  laterally  compressed.  Dracajna 
hybrida  is  a  very  high  coloured  form,  having  creamy  foUage,  suffused  with 
clear  rose,  its  lower^leaves  being  bright  green  ;  Alocasia  Sedeni,  a  cross 
obtained  between  A.  Lowii  and  A.  metallica ;  Rhododendron  Princess  of 
Wales,  a  crimson-scarlet  variety  of  first-class  merit,  the  result  of  crossing 
Princess  Royal  with  R.  Lobbii ;  R.  Queen  of  Denmark,  orange-crimson 
with  a  yellowish  tube,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  R.  Princess  nelena 
and  R.  Brookei  graoile  ;  R.  Princess  Alexandraisa  white-flowered  form  with 
orange  anthers,  and  is  a  cross  between  R.  Princess  Royal  and  R.  Brookei ; 
R.  Princess  Thyra  is  a  cross  between  R.  Princess  Helena  and  R.  Brookei 
gracile  and  bears  pale  rosy  flowers  ;  R.  Princess  Royal  is  a  bright  rosy- 
flowered  form  obtained  by  crossing  R.  javanicum  with  R.  ja,sminiflorura. 
All  these  are  greenhouse  Rhododendrons  with  the  R.  jasmmiflorum  habit 
of  growth,  and  are,  of  course,  valuable  additions  to  this  class  of  plants. 
DracaiuaTaylori  is  a  robust  broad-leaved  bronze  variety,  a  hybrid  between 

D.  Mooreana  and  D.  magnifica,  and  Alocasia  Veitchii  superba  is  a  very 
effective  plant  obtained  by  crossing  A.  Veitchii  with  the  long-leaved  A. 
Lowii.  Calanthe  Veitchii  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  rosy-flowered  Orchids 
belonging  to  the  deciduous  class.  Among  the  Nepenthes  or  Pitcher  plants 
we  noticed  very  robust  specimens  in  baskets  of  the  following  :— N. 
Chelsoni,  N.  hybrida,  N.  hybrida  maoulata,  N.  Dominii,  N.  Sedeni,  and  IS . 
intermedia.  These,  apart  from  their  variety  and  beauty,  fully  deserved 
all  the  attention  which  they  received  from  horticulturists  as  being  the 
most  useful  and  valuable  group  of  garden  hybrids  ever  brought  together. 
Mr.  Wills  exhibited  about  forty  cross-bred  Dracajnas,  for  the  most  part 
crosses  between  such  species  and  varieties  as  D.  terminalis,  Coopen, 
Retina,  coucitma,  Ferrea,  excelsa,  Chelsoni,  and  limbita.  They  may  be 
divided  into  three  tolerably  distinct  groups— first  a  dwarf  narrow-leaved 
race,  the  plants  belonging  to  which  will  be  useful  for  table  decoration  ; 
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second,  a  group  of  robust-habited  plants  of  the  Cooperi  style  of  growth, 
varying  from  2  to  3  feet  in  height,  and  having  deep  bronzy  recurved 
foliage,  variously  margined  and  streaked  with  creamy-yellow,  crimson,  or 
carmine  ;  the  third  consists  of  plants  with  an  erect  or  D.  terminalis-like 
habit,  the  foliage  being  deep  bronzy-green,  edged  and  streaked  with 
creamy-yellow,  rose-salmon,  or  crimson.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  also 
staged  a  very  effective  collection  of  Orchids  and  other  rare  plants,  among 
which  we  observed  the  following : — Cattleya  labiata,  a  fine  piece  of  the 
true  old  form  in  splendid  condition,  bearing  six  flowers  on  two  spikes  ; 
Barkeria  Lindleyana  var.  Centeriffi,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all  Orchids ; 
a  noble  plant  of  Vanda  suavis,  over  4  feet  high,  bearing  three  fine  spikes  ; 
Chysis  bractescens,  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  all  Orchids,  bearing  a 
four-flowered  spike  of  waxy  white  flowers ;  Cypripedium  SchUmii, 
Odontoglossum  madrense,  bearing  a  strong  five-flowered  spike  of  fragrant 
flowers ;  Masdevallia  Veitchii,  Cypripedium  Ashburtonife,  the  snowy 
white  ruby-spotted  Odontoglossum  Alexandn-e,  the  vivid  orange-scarlet 
Sophronitis  grandiflora,  and  many  others.  Croton  Lord  Cairns  and  C. 
Disraeli  were  staged  in  this  group,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  distinct 
halberd-shaped  or  three-lobed  leaves  of  a  deep  green  colour,  mottled  and 
margined  with  golden-yellow.  A  plant  of  the  lovely  blue  Exacum 
zeylanicum  bore  six  trusses  of  flowers.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams, of  HoUoway, 
furnished  a  choice  assortment  of  Ferns,  Palms,  and  flowering  plants, 
amongst  which  we  noted  Ceteracb  aureum,  a  rare  Fern  from  Teneriffe, 
httle  seen  in  cultivation  ;  Griffinia  Blumenai-ia,  a  bright  green  foliaged 
Amaryllidaceous  bulb,  bearing  bright  bluish  or  lilac-purple  flowers  of 
great  beauty.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  sent  a  yellow-fruited  Tew  and 
other  new  Conifers.  Mr.  E.  Dean  contributed  an  efl'eotive  group  of 
Echeverias  grown  in  pans  and,  in  one  or  two  cases,  neatly  margined 
with  Sedum  Lydium  and  other  dwarf  bright  green  species.  Among 
these  we  remarked  E.  secunda,  E.  secunda  glanca,  E.  pumila,  a 
more  elegant-habited  plant  than  the  last,  and  with  longer  rosy- 
tipped  leaves ;  E.  secunda  major,  a  close-habited,  symmetrical,  and 
desirable  form  ;  E.  glauca  metallica,  a  cross  between  the  plants  named. 
The  same  exhibitor  also  staged  cut  flowers  of  Phlox  Drummondii 
splendens  grandiflora,  a  white-eyed  crimson-flowered  form,  with  flowers 
as  large  as  a_ shilling.  For  cut  flowers  and  pot  culture  this  is  a  most 
valuable  variety,  and  one  which  may  be  had  iu  bloom  nearly  all  the  year 
round.  Mr.  Croucher  furnished  B.  Schedeckerii,  a  neat-habited  plant, 
intermediate  between  E.  secunda  glauca  and  Pachyphytum  bracteosum. 
A  fine  fruit  of  Stephanotis  floribunda,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Harry  Veitch, 
attracted  considerable  attention ;  it  had  been  grown  by  Mr.  H.  Hepburn, 
Scarisbrook  Hall,  Ormskirk. 

Chrysanthemums.— These  were  fairly  represented.  Mr.  Charles 
Turner  staged  twelve  well-grown  specimens  of  the  large-flowered  varieties 
in  excellent  condition.  Among  these  we  observed  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
yellow ;  George  Glenny,  creamy-yellow  ;  Virgin  Queen,  white  ;  Mrs.  G. 
Bundle,  white ;  Lady  Harding,  rosy-lilac ;  Hereward,  purple ;  and 
Guernsey  Nugget,  pale  gold.  From  the  same  exhibitor  also  came  a  large 
and  effective  group  of  mixed  varieties,  the  colours  of  which  were  well- 
blended  and  distinct.  Mr.  Turner  also  staged  the  best  large-flowered  single 
specimen,  the  variety  being  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  bearing  twenty-five  fine 
blootns.  The  best  Chrysanthemums,  from  a  decorative  point  of  view,  in  the 
exhibition,  were  six  splendid  specimens,  staged  by  Mr.  W.  Hall,  gardener 
to  W.  Stevens,  Esq-,  Springfield,  Tudor  Hill.  These  were  dwarf  and 
nearly  perfect,  the  varieties  being  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Dr.  Sharp,  crimson  ; 
Lady  Harding,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  crimson-brown;  Prince  of  Wales, 
crimson,  backed  with  lilac ;  and  George  Glenny,  a  soft  yellow  sport 
from  Mrs.  G.  Bundle.  Mr.  J.  Hen-ington  was  second  with  six  good 
plants  but  scarcely  so  even,  either  in  growth  or  bloom,  as  the  last. 
The  Pompon  classes  were  well  contested,  Mr.  W.  Whittakcr  being  first 
with  six  good  plants,  including  Marie  Stuart,  an  elegant  Anemone- 
centred  flower  of  a  soft-rosy  colour;  Cedo  NuUi,  white;  Antonius, 
Anemone-centred  golden-yellow ;  La  Folic,  creamy-yellow  ;  Arabella, 
rose  ;  and  Mdlle.  Marthc,  white.  These  were  well  flowered  and  neatly 
trained.  The  best  specimen  Pompon  came  from  Mr.  A.  Harding,  gar- 
dener to  the  Rev.  M.  Arthur,  Clapham  Common,  the  variety  being  Mdlle. 
Marthe,  an  excellent  double  white.  Mr.  A.  Harding  staged  twelve 
Pompon  varieties,  well  flowered,  and  variously  trained.  Among  these 
we  remarked  Bob,  crimson;  Antonius,  gold,  lilac,  white,  and  yellow; 
Cedo  Nulli,  Helene,  purple  ;  Astraaa,  rose  ;  Calliope,  red  ;  and  others. 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  furnished  an  attractive  group  of  large  flowered 
and  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  not  for  competition.  Among  these  were 
Empress  of  India,  white ;  Alfred  Salter,  rose ;  grandifiorum,  golden 
frilled;  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  white,  very  large,  and  fine;  The  Cossack, 
bronze,  tipped  with  gold ;  The  Sultan,  rosy-purple,  and  many  others  of 
superior  merit. 

Miscellaneous  Plants.— Mr.  Turner  exhibited  six  Bouvardiag  in 
pots,  among  which  wo  observed  Hogarth,  Vreelandii,  and  jasminiflora. 
Mr.  Aldous  had^  flue  plants  of  B.  jasminiflora.  Mr.  Turner  had  also  six 
tree  Carnations  in  pots,  among  which  were  Lord  Dundreary,  rosy-lilac  ; 
Balaclava,  scarlet  ;  Jessica,  a  beautiful  fringed  white  ;  Hermann  Stenger, 
yellow  and  crimson,  a  fine  flower;  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  White 
Roman  Hyacinths  of  remarkable  freshness  and  beauty  came  from  Mr.  J. 
Aldous  and  Mr.  T.  Lambert.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son  contributed  a 
basket  of  the  beautiful  golden  Euonymus  flavescens,  which  ought  to  be 
invaluable  for  winter  carpet  bedding  associated  with  evergreens.  From 
the  same  exhibitor  also  came  a  beautiful  group  of  Euonymuses,  Skim- 
mias,  Cratasguses,  Cotoneasters,  Pernettyas,  Snowberries,  Privet,  Sea  Buck- 
thorns, red  and  yellow-fruited  Hollies,  &c.  With  these  were  Ukewise  staged 
some  eH'ective  autumn-foliaged  plants,  such  as  Sumachs,  Maples,  Acacias, 
variegated  and  golden-leaved  Oaks,  Thorns,  Sweet  Chestnuts,  and  others. 


From  Mr.  Turner  came  thirteen  specimen  Ivies,  trained  on  spindle-shaped 
trellises,  and  varying  from  3  to  5  feet  in  height ;  so  grown,  and  allowed  a 
considerable  amount  of  freedom,  the  green  and  variegated  varieties  form 
very  attractive  decorative  plants  for  front  halls  or  cool  conservatory  cor- 
ridors. Mr.  H.  B.  Smith  of  Ealing  Dean  Nursery,  sent  a  large  group  of 
brilliantly  coloured  Persian  Cyclamens  in  small  pots,  and  Mr.  Ford, 
Leonardslee,  Horsham,  staged  some  very  beautiful  cut  sprays  of  Celosia 
pyramidalis,  the  colours  of  which  were  rosy,  crimson,  purple,  carmine,  and 
yellow.  Mr.  J.  Aldous  showed  an  effective  group  of  Palms,  Ferns, 
Epiphyllums,  Chrysanthemums,  and  other  decorative  plants. 

Fruit. — Messrs.  Lane  &  Son  sent  a  collection  of  ten  varieties  of 
Grapes,  among  which  we  remarked  Gros  Colman,  with  fine  well-finished 
berries,  perhaps  the  best  of  all  late  Grapes ;  Mrs.  Pinee's  Muscat,  perfect 
in  colour,  showing  that  this  excellent  and  richly-flavoured  Grape  is  also 
one  of  fine  appearance  when  well  grown.  The  Alicantes  in  this  group 
were  also  very  fine  examples  of  good  culture,  as  were  likewise  the  Muscat 
Hamburghg,  and  two  excellent  clusters  of  M\iscat  of  Alexandria,  of  the 
clearest  golden  or  amber  colour  imaginable  ;  Gros  Guillaume  (Bai'ba- 
rossa)  and  Trebbiano  were  also  represented  by  large  clusters.  In  the  class 
for  three  clusters  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  Coleman,  of  Eastnor  Castle, 
was  first  with  three  excellent  bunches,  in  point  of  colour  and  fruit, 
although  not  so  large  as  others  staged.  Alicantes  were  well  represented 
from  numerous  exhibitors,  Messrs.  Lane  taking  the  first  award,  while  Mr. 
AUward,  gardener  to  T.  G.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Hatfield,  was  second  with  fully 
as  large,  but  scarcely  so  well-finished  bunches.  Mr.  Monro,  of  Potter's  Bar, 
sent  three  well  finished  clusters.  In  the  class  for  Muscats  some  excellent 
examples  were  staged,  Mr.  J.  Atkins,  of  Wantage,  being  first,  with  threo 
nearly  perfect  clusters  of  a  clear  amber  colour.  Mr.  T.  Wattam  was  a  good 
second,  while  the  fruit  from  other  exhibitors  was  far  above  the  average.  In 
the  class  for  three  bunches  of  any  black  variety,  Mr.  Wildsraith,  of  Heck- 
field,  was  first  with  large  and  well  finished  Gros  Colman.  Mr.  N. 
Kniller,  Basingstoke,  was  second  with  excellent  clusters  of  Lady  Downes. 
In  the  class  for  weight,  Mr.  T.  Wattam  was  first  with  a  splendid  bunch 
of  Blaek  Alicante,  weighing  10  lbs.,  and,  apart  from  its  size,  it  was  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  good  culture.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr. 
Banuermann,  who  had  a  large  cluster  of  Barbarossa  weighing  7  lbs.  13ozs. 
In  the  class  for  white  Grapes,  any  kind  except  Muscats,  Mr.  Wattam  was 
first  with  large  well  coloured  bunches  of  Foster's  Seedling,  Mr.  Wild- 
smith  being  second  with  well-finished  fruit  of  Trebbiano.  A  splendid 
basket  of  Gros  Colman,  weighing  17  lbs.  8  ozs.,  came  from  Mr.  G. 
Thomas,  Oakleigh  Road,  Whetstone.  These  were  well  grown  and  beauti- 
fully finished.  Messrs.  Lane  had  three  good  clusters  of  Mr.  Pearson's 
new  Grape,  Dr.  Hogg,  a  round-berried  white  Grape,  good  in  flavour. 

Pines. — These  were  well  represented,  thirty-two  fruits,  very  far  above 
average  quality,  being  staged  in  the  cUss  for  two  Queens.  Mr.  Scammell 
was  first  with  excellent  specimens,  the  collective  weights  of  which  were 
10  lbs.  6  ozs. ;  Mr.  Ross  was  second,  and  Mr.  Harris  third,  the  variety 
being  difierent  iu  each  case.  In  the  class  for  Smooth  Cayennes,  Mr. 
Jones,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  was  first  with  two  well  grown  fruit, 
handsome  in  all  respects.  In  the  class  for  six  Pines,  Mr.  Jones  was  again 
first,  with  six  of  the  finest  Smooth  Cayennes  we  have  ever  seen  staged. 
In  the  class  for  one  Pine,  Mr.  Jones  was  Ukewise  first  with  a  very  fine 
and  highly-coloured  Smooth  Cayenne  ^  Mr  Scammell  bemg  second  with  a 
Queen  weighing  5  lbs.  6  ozs.,  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Miles  third  with  a  handsome 
broad-leaved  Montserrat.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Miles  for 
three  fine  fruit  of  Black  Jamaica. 

Pears. — Of  these  large  quantities  were  shown  both  by  homo  and 
other  growers.  In  the  class  for  eighteen  varieties,  Mr.  J.  Pluck,  of 
Jersey,  was  first,  with  Beurre  Clairgeau,  well  coloured  Glou  Morceau, 
Beurre  Did,  Duchcsse  d'AngouWme,  Grosse  Calebasse,  Beurre  Bose, 
Columbia,  Beurre  Bachelier,  General  Todleben,  Doyenne  du  Comice, 
Chaumontel,  Colmar  d'Arenberg,  and  others,  the  specimens  (six)  of  each 
variety  being  remarkably  fine.  Mr.  Thomas,  also  a  Jersey  fruiterer,  was 
second,  with  nearly  the  same  varieties,  his  finest  dishes,  as  far  as  appear- 
ance is  concerned,  being  Beurre  Clairgeau,  marvellous  in  size,  and  the 
Trout  Pear  or  Forelle,  most  beautifully  coloured,  and  varying  from  4  to  7 
inches  in  length.  In  the  great  class  for  eighteen  varieties,  Mr.  C.  Hay- 
cock, gardener  to  R.  Leigh,  Esq.,  Barham  Court,  Maidstone,  was  third, 
with  really  excellent  home-grown  fruit.  In  this  group  we  noted 
Doyenni5  du  Comice,  BeuiTC  d'Anjou,  Emile  d'Ueyst,  Beurre  Bachelier, 
Glou  Morceau,  General  Todleben,  and  Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  very  fine. 
In  the  class  for  six  varieties  of  dessert  varieties,  Mr.  A.  Fowler,  Dogmers- 
field  Park,  Winchfield,  was  first  with  Flemish  Beauty,  of  excellent 
quality,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Duehesse  d'Angoulerae,  Beurre  Clairgeau, 
Beurre  Diol,  and  Conseiller  de  la  Cour.  These  were  very  fine  specimens 
of  good  culture,  and  superior  in  quality  to  the  Jersey  fruit.  Mr.  Thomas, 
Jersey,  was  second,  his  dishes  of  Beurre  Clairgeau  and  Trout  Pear  being 
very  fine,  and  Mr.  Parkins,  also  of  Jersey,  had  fine  examples  of  Glou 
Morceau,  Beurre  Diel,  Chaumontel,  Easter  Beurre,  Trout,  and  Duehesse 
d'Angoulcme.  Mr.  J.  Pluck  was  second  for  six  dishes  of  dessert  Pears, 
among  which  were  fine  samples  of  Glou  Morceau,  Chaumontel,  and 
Van  Mods  Li5on  le  Clerc.  In  the  classes  for  dishes  of  particular 
varieties,  Mr.  J.  P.  Arnold,  gardener  to  G.  Wood,  Esq.,  of  Bochford. 
was  first  with  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  Mr.  Goldsmid  was  first  with  a 
fine  dish  of  Marie  Louise,  and  Mr.  Pluck  had  the  best  dish  of  Glou  Morceau ; 
his  specimens  of  Duchesso  d'Angoulcme,  too,  were  remarkable  both  in 
size  and  colour.  This  fine  variety  of  Pear  was  shown  by  no  fewer  than 
twenty-six  growers,  many  of  whom  had  remarkable  fruit.  Mr.  Pluck  had 
the  best  examples  of  Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  and  the  best  Van  Mons  Leon 
lo  Clerc  came  from  Mr.  VV.  Fowler,  of  Winchfield,  who  had  very  fine 
fruits.     Eighteen  dishes  were   staged.     Fine  specimens  of  Catillac  came 
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from  Mr.  J.  Pluck  and  Mi-.  Lane,  both  Jersey  growers,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
had  the  finest  Beurre  Clairgeau.  The  heaviest  fruit  (Uvedale's  St.  Ger- 
main) came  from  Mr.  Thomas,  six  specimens  of  which  weighed  14  lbs.  5  oz. 
Mr.  J.  Pluck  had  six  fruits  weighing  12  lbs.  12  oz.  Mr.  T.  Brehaut,  Rich- 
mond House,  Guernsey,  had  a  splendid  basket  of  fruit,  the  weight  of 
which  was  not  given  ;  to  these  a  first  prize  was  awarded,  Mr.  Pluck  being 
second  with  very  fine  samples. 

Apples. — Of  these  some  splendid  home-grown  fruits  were  shown ; 
equal,  indeed,  and,  in  some  cases,  superior  to  those  of  the  Jersey  growers. 
In  the  class  for  twenty-four  Apples,  Mr.  S.  Ford,  Leonai-dslee,  Horsham, 
was  first  with  a  very  choice  collection  of  handsome  fruit,  among  \yhioh  wo 
observed  Scarlet  Pearmain,  Braddick's  Nonpareil,  Ribston,  Pitmaston 
Nonpareil,  Allman's  Pippin,  Cockle,  Adam's  Pearmain,  Golden  Reinette, 
and  others.  Mr.  J.  Pluck,  a  Jersey  grower,  was  second  with  excellent 
samples,  which,  however,  were  deficient  in  colour.  Among  these  we 
noticed  Reinette  Doree,  R.  Gris,  Boston  Russet,  Old  Pearmain,  Hertford- 
shire Pearmain,  Flower  of  Kent,  and  other  equally  fine  sorts.  In  the 
class  for  eighteen  culinary  varieties,  Mr.  T.  Ford  was  first  with  very 
handsome  fruit  of  Beauty  of  Kent,  Mere  de  Menage,  Alexander,  Warner's 
King,  Blenheim,  Minier's  Dumpling,  Ackland  Vale,  HoUandbury, 
Winter  Nonesucli,  Winter  Codlin,  Red  Streak,  Reinette  du  Canada, 
Wadhurst  Pippin,  and  others.  Mr.  Leigh,  of  Barham  Court,  was 
second  with  excellent  fruit  of  Whito  Calville,  Reinette  du  Canada, 
and  its  ally,  Reinette  Desse  Tardive,  Alexander,  Belle  Dubois,  Bed- 
fordshire Foundling,  Linnaius  Pippin,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Blenheim, 
Reinette  d'Espagne,  and  other  equally  fine  varieties.  In  the 
class  for  six  kitchen  Apples  Mr.  Ford,  Ampthill,  Berks,  was 
first  with  Blenheim  Orange,  Gloria  Mundi,  Bedfordshire  Foundling. 
New  Hawthornden,  Beauty  of  Kent,  and  Alfriston,  all  of  fine  quality, 
Mr.  Leith,  of  The  Priory,  Prittlewell,  was  second  with  handsome  dishes 
of  HoUandbury  Pippin,  Mere  de  Menage,  and  Blenheim  Orange.  In  the 
classes  for  particular  varieties  there  was  much  competition  and  some  very 
V  fine  fruit  was  staged.  Reinette  du  Canada  was  represented  by  some  fine 
dishes,  the  best  coming  from  Mr.  Pluck,  but  those  from  Mr.  Leigh,  of 
Barham  Court,  were  equally  large,  though  scarcely  so  well  coloured.  The 
highly  coloured  Mere  de  Menage  was  represented  by  half-a-dozen 
splendid  dishes,  Mr.  Ross  having  the  finest  fruit ;  Mr.  Walker,  of  Thame, 
being  second.  Blenheim  Pippin  was  represented  by  thirty-two  dishes 
of  splendid  fruit,  Mr.  G.  Brush,  gardener  to  Lady  Hume  Camp- 
bell, being  first ;  Mr.  R.  Webb  also  staged  very  handsome  fruit 
of  this  variety.  Emperor  Alexander,  one  of  the  nlost  showy  of  all 
Apples,  was  contributed  by  twenty-two  growers,  Mr.  Leigh  again 
being  first  with  wonderfully  fine  fruit.  A  dish  of  this  variety,  staged 
by  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Clapham  Common,  had  evidently  been  protected 
by  a  net,  which  had  given  to  the  fruit  a  distinct  mottled  appearance. 
Alfriston,  an  excellent  culinary  Apple,  came  from  ten  growers,  Mr.  J. 
Pluck  being  first  with  fine  specimens,  aud  Mrs.  Thomas  second.  Dume- 
low's  Seedling,  or  Wellington,  was  staged  by  twenty-one  growers,  Mr. 
Murrell  having  very  handsome  fruit  of  it,  to  which  a  first  award  was 
made.  In  the  class  for  t'ue  six  heaviest  Apples,  Mr.  Pluck  was  first  with 
Alfriston  weghing,  7  lbs.  2  ozs.,  Mr.  Leigh,  of  Barham  Court,  had  six 
Belle  du  Bois,  weighing  7  lbs.  8  ozs.,  and  Mr.  Gardiner,  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  had  the  same  variety,  which  weighed  5  lbs.  12  ozs.  In  the  class 
for  six  dessert  Apples,  Mr.  Skinner,  of  Maidstone,  Avas  first  with  very  fine 
samples  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Golden  Knob  (very  fine),  Ribston,  King 
William  (a  flat-shaped  fruit),  Court  Pendu  Plat  (the  highest  coloured 
Apple  in  the  show),  and  Warwickshire  Pippin.  Many  exhibitors  com- 
peted in  this  class.  In  the  class  for  three  varieties  of  dessert  Apples,  Mr. 
Jones,  of  Winchtield,  was  first  with  Allman's  Pippin,  Ribston,  and  King 
of  the  Pippins.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  dish  of  Apples  staged  was 
one  of  King  of  the  Pippins,  from  Mr.  Leigh,  of  Barham  Court. 
These  were  not  only  large  but  remarkably  rich  in  colour.  Court 
Pendu  Plat  came  from  nineteen  growers,  all  of  whom  had  very 
fine  fruit,  among  which  there  was  mirch  variety,  not  only  in  eye 
and  shape  but  also  in  colour.  Mr.  R.  Webb  was  first  with 
large  and  highly-coloured  examples.  Ribston  Pippin,  one  of  the  best 
of  all  dessert  Apples,  was  represented  by  dishes  from  thirty-five 
growers,  and  here  also  great  variety  among  the  fruits  shown  was  notice- 
able, a  circumstance  doubtless  due  to  different  soils  and  climate.  Mr. 
Coleman,  of  Eastnor,  was  first,  and  Mr.  Ford  second,  with  highly-coloured 
and  handsome  fruit.  Of  Cockle  Pippin,  which  was  staged  by  fifteen 
growers,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Romford,  had  the  best  specimens.  Margil  came 
from  thirteen  growers,  Mr.  W.  Fowle  having  the  best  fruit.  Mr.  Webb, 
of  Calcot,  also  had  very  brightly-coloured  fruit  in  this  class.  Of  Golden 
Pippin  fifteen  dishes  were  shown,  the  best  of  which  came  from  Mr. 
Farrer,  of  Enfield.  Fruits  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  came  from  thirty-two 
growers,  and  were,  in  many  cases,  fine  sa.mples,  large,  and  highly-coloured. 
In  this  class  Mr.  Friend,  of  Northdown,  Margate,  -was  first.  Mr.  Gilbert, 
of  Burghley,  showed  a  seedling  Apple,  somewhat  resembling  King  of  the 
Pippins,  but  lai'ger,  named  the  Burghley  Apple.  Mr.  E.  Matthews, 
Beddington,  near  Croydon,  sent  a  seedling  Apple,  evidently  a  culinary 
variety,  named  Sunset,  and  Messrs.  Ewing  &  Co.,  of  Norwich,  furnished 
large  and  fine  examples  of  their  new  culinary  Apple  Lady  Henniker. 

Miscellaneous  Plants. — Among  these  we  noticed  a  fine  dish  o 
St.  Martin's  Quetsthe  Plum,  and  two  fine  dishes  of  home-grovi-u  Oranges 
from  Mr.  T.  Ford,  Leonardslce,  Horsham.  Mr.  Bridgeman,  Thames 
Bank,  Great  Marlow,  sent  three  dishes  of  Plums,  consisting  of  Impera 
trice  and  Perdrigon,  both  purple  varieties,  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  all  in 
excellent  preservation.  Mr.  Record,  Vinters  Park,  Maidstone,  sent  a 
fine  basket  of  outdoor  Grapes,  which  looked  like  Muscadines,  in  excellent 
condition,  and  dishes  of  Quinces,  Medlars,  aud  Salwey  Peaches,  came 


from  difi'erent  exhibitors.  Mr.  J.  Richardson,  gardener  to  J.  S.  Howard, 
Esq.,  sent  two  ripe  fruits  of  the  common  Papaw  (Carica  Papaya).  Mr. 
Chas.  Turner  sent  a  box  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  Apples,  and  two  dishes 
gf  Pears. 

Vegetables.— Mr.  C.  Lidgard,  Hammersmith,  was  first  with  three 
fine  sticks  of  Wright's  White  Celery,  Mr.  Osman  being  second  with  the 
same  variety;  an  equal  second  prize  being  awarded  to  Mr.  Record, 
Vinters  Park,  Maidstone,  who  had  Williams's  Matchless  Red.  In  the 
class  for  twenty  dishes  of  Potatoes  Mr.  R.  Dean  was  first  with  a  good 
collection,  in  which  were  most  of  the  best  known  modern  kinds.  Ihe 
same  exhibitor  was  also  first  in  the  class  for  ten  dishes,  his  tubers  of 
Carter's  Excelsior  being  especially -fine.  Messrs.  Walker,  of  Thame,  Oxon, 
were  first  with  twelve  varieties  of  Onions,  the  variety  being  Walker  s 
Improved  Exhibition  Onion,  a  kind  nearly  0  inches  in  diameter  and  very 
clean  skinned. 

Messrs.  Carter's  Prizes  for  Vegetables.— The  first  prize  for 
eighteen  varieties  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Osman,  of  the  S.  Metropolitan 
Schools,  Sutton,  who  had  excellent  Salsify,  Broccoli,  Onions,  Kale, 
Savoys,  Champion  Runner  Beans,  Snowflake  Potatoes,  Beet,  Turnips,  &c,, 
all  very  good  in  quality.  To  Mr.  P.  Miller,  gardener  to  J.  P.  Friend, 
Esq  ,  Margate,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  ten  varieties  of  Potatoes, 
consisting  of  very  fine  tubers  of  Ashtop  Fluke,  Jackson's  Improved, 
Snowflake,  Redskin  Flour-ball,  Bread-fruit,  Model,  and  others.  Mr.  D. 
Lumsden  was  second  with  well-grown  tubers  of  Rector  of  Woodstock, 
Main  Crop,  Extra  Early  Vermont,  Beauty,  Snowflake,  and  others. 

Messrs.  Sutton's  Prizes  for  Vegetables.— For  a  collection  of 
twelve  varieties  of  Potatoes,  Mr.  P.  MeKinley,  of  Beckenham,  was  first 
with  Yorkshire  Hero,  Red  Emperor,  Excelsior,  Bountiful,  Model,  Rector 
of  Woodstock,  Salmon  Kidney,  and  others.  Mr.  D.  Lumsden  was  also 
second  with  excellent  dishes  of  clean  well-grown  tubers.  In  the  class  tor 
twelve  bulbs  of  Sutton's  Improved  Reading  Onion  Mr.  G.  Neal,  ot 
Farrincdon,  was  first  with  very  fine  examples  of  this  variety.  In  the  class 
for  Sutton's  King  of  the  Cauliflowers  Mr.  Osman  was  deservedly  first  with 
close-headed  examples,  the  colour  of  which  was  well-nigh  perfect.  1"  our 
other  exhibitors  likewise  staged  excellent  examples. 

Messrs.  Hooper's  Potato  Prizes.— These  prizes  were  awarded 
to  growers  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  greatest  weight  of  produce 
from  one  pound  of  seed  of  the  following  kinds  of  American  Potatoes, 
trustworthy  agents  being  appointed  in  the  several  localities  to  overlook 
the  planting  and  digging  up  ot  the  crop :— Eureka— 1st,  Mr.  J-  Pmk, 
gardener  to  Lord  Sondes,  Lees  Court,  Faversham,  647  lbs. ;  2nd^Mr.  J . 
S  Bellis,  gardener  to  Major  Thoyts,  Sulhamstead,  Reading,  477  lbs. ; 
3r'd  Messrs.  Cocks  Bros.,  Spalding,  4G1  lbs.  ;  4th,  Mr.  P.  Robertson,  The 
Gardens,  Harbrigge,  Jedburgh,  421  lbs.;  5th,  Mr.  F.  Ford  gardener  to 
W  M  Davenport,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Capesthorne,  Chelford,  384  lbs.  ;  6th,  Mr. 
J  Down  The  Gardens,  Ashdown  Park,  Forest  Row,  348  lbs.  Snowflake 
—1st  Mr.  J.  Pink,  Lees  Court,  .372Ubs.  ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  S.  BeUis,  Sulham- 
stead, 346Ubs. ;  3rd,  Mr.  C.  Ross,  gardener  to  C.  Eyre,  Esq.,  Waltord 
Park  Newbury,  296 lbs.;  4th,lMessrs.  Cocks,  290 lbs.  ;  oth,  Mr.  J.  Down, 
The  Gardens,  Ashdown  Park,  Forest  Row,  265  lbs. ;  6th,  Mr.  P.  Robert- 
son, Jedburgh,  260i  lbs. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects.  — Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  sent  a 
collection  of  twelve  varieties  of  Onions,  and  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Burghley, 
furnished  examples  of  an  improved  Brussels  Sprout.^  Mr  Davidson, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Marson,  Highfleld,  Winchfield,  contributed  a  curious 
long-stalked  round-berried  Tomato,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the 
Red  Currant  Tomato  and  Hathaway's  Excelsior.  It  is  called  the  Grape 
Tomato,  and  is  certainly  most  elegant  in  form,  and  evidently  very 
prolific  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  Holborn,  sent  a  fine  assortment 
of  Potatoes,  of  excellent  quality,  together  with  a  very  interesting 
and  complete  collection  of  Kales,  Cabbages,  and  Coleworts,  and  ono 
of  the  best  collections  of  Onions  wo  have  ever  seen  exhibited. 
Mr.  Amies  staged  an  interesting  group  of  esculents  and  cereals,  resulting 
from  the  use  of  his  patent  chemical  manures,  to  the  ™lue  of  which 
several  of  our  correspondents  have  borne  testimony.  Mr.  1  arsons,  ot 
Brockley  Road,  New  Cross,  sent  some  fine  cobs  of  home-grown  Maize. 
Mr  J  Monro,  Potter's  Bar,  sent  an  excellent  basket  of  his  Duke  ot  Edin- 
burgh Cucumber,  and  Mr.  Benning  also  sent  a  well-grown  brace  of  an 
un-named  variety.  Mr.  Ormson  showed  his  upright  Cornish  boiler  and 
patent  arch  hot-water  stove-a  stove  encased  in  erect  tubes,  through 
which  water  can  circulate  freely,  aud  thus  diffuse  a  genial  heat. 

Boad-side  Fruit  Trees.— The  roads  in  some  parts  of  Germany 
are  lined  during  the  entire  distance  with  rows  of  Poplars,  or  of  Apple 
trees,  the  branches  of  which  latter  bend  beneath  the  weight  of  tho 
fruit.'  A  fine  of  Sa.  is  the  penalty  for  plucking  the  fruit,  consequently 
it  is  permitted  to  ripen,  and  the  owners  or  the  community  reap  tbo 
benefit  ot  their  foresight  in  making  shade  trees  at  once  beantif aland 
profitable. 

Boots  for  Wet  and  Mud.— I  have  stood  in  mud  and  water,  2  or 
3  inches  deep,  for  ten  hours  a  day  for  a  week,  without  feeling  any 
dampness  or  having  any  difficulty  in  getting  my  boots  on  or  off.  If 
you  would  bo  equally  successful,  before  wearing  your  boots  give  the 
bottoms  a  good  coating  of  tallow  and  tar  and  dry  it  in  ;  then  oil  the 
uppers  with  castor  oil— about  one  table-spoonful  will  be  sufficient. 
The  effect  of  castor  oil,  is  to  soften  the  leather,  while  it  fills  the 
pores,  and  prevents  the  water  from  entering.— F. 
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NEW    PLANTS,   &c. 

Pitcairnia  staminea. — This  pretty  Bromeliaceous  plant  was 
first  introduced  to  English  gardens  more  than  fifty  years  ago  by  Sir 
Thomas  Hardy,  who  seat  it  to  Lady  Campbell.  M.  Eoezl  again  dis. 
covered  it  in  New  Granada,  in  1872,  and  sent  ripe  seeds  to  M.  Linden, 
from  which  plants  have  been  raised.  The  plant  is  of  slender  habit, 
the  bright  green,  grass-like  leaves  drooping  elegantly  on  all  sides. 
The  flowers,  which  have  revoliite  segments — from  which  the  stamens 
protrude  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  the  flowers  to  assume  a 
Fuchsia-like  aspect, — are  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  and  are  pro- 
duced on  slender  erect  spikes.  It  is  a  stove  or  warm  greenhouse 
plant  of  e.f  tremely  easy  culture,  and  well  deserves  a  place  wherever 
elegant  Bromeliads  are  grown.  A  good  coloured  figure  will  be  found 
at  t.  ccv.  of  "  L'lUustration  Horticole." 

Dicksonia  chrysotricha. — One  of  the  handsomest  of  all  tree 
Ferns,  a  native  of  Java,  where  it  has  been  found  on  the  mountains 
up  to  an  altitude  of  10,750  feet.  It  is  impossible  to  confound  this 
species  with  any  other.  The  golden-brown  fur  which  clothes  the 
stipes  of  the  fronds  is  alone  sufficient  to  distinguish  it.  The  shape  of 
the  plant  is  very  elegant,  the  finely  cut,  plumose  fronds  arching 
gracefully  on  all  sides,  the  lower  ones  assuming  a  semi-weeping 
habit,  while  in  colour  they  are  of  a  bright  green.  A  well-coloured 
figure  is  seen  at  plate  ccvi.  of  "  L'lUustration  Horticole." 

Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum. — This  plant  is  well  figured  at 
t.  ccvii.  of  "  L'lUustration  Horticole,"  and  may  be  considered  as  a 
fine  variety  of  the  well-known  D.  densifiorum,  from  which  it  is  easily 
distinguished  by  its  snow-white  sepals  and  petals.  The  lip  is  of  a 
bright  orange  colour,  and  densely  fringed  around  its  margins.  It 
received  a  first. clajs  certificate  when  exhibited  before  the  floral  com- 
mittee of  the  Eojal  Horticultural  Society,  in  1870,  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  who  introduced  the  plant  to  our  gardens  from  India.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  of  all  Indian  Dendrdbes  ;  although,  unfor- 
tunately, its  gorgeous  flowers  are  rather  fugacious,  only  lasting  three 
or  four  days  in  beauty  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  well  worth  culture. 

'  Primula  Parryi. — A  very  handsome  Primrose,  bearing  ten  or 
twelve  large  bright  purple  yellow-eyed  flowers  on  a  scape  10  or 
12  inches  in  height.  Its  leaves  are  oblong  and  finely  serrate.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of  the  Rocky  Slountains,  where  it  is  found  on 
the  borders  of  Alpine  streams  near  the  snow  line.  It  was  first 
discovered  in  18G0  in  the  Colorado  district,  but  has  since  been  dis- 
covered in  the  East  Humboldt  Kange,  Clover  Mountains,  Gray's  Peak, 
and  Mount  Lincoln.  It  has  been  introduced  by  Mesers.  Backhouse. 
"  Botanical  Magazine,"  t.  6,185. 


Spanish  Moss. — A  catalogue  of  utilised  "waste  products," 
lately  published  by  the  Government,  contains  seventy-nine  pages, 
and  records  some  interesting  facts  of  the  Spanish  Moss,  or  Old  Man's 
Beard,  Tillandsia  usneoides,  an  epiphytal  plant  growing  on  trees  in 
the  southern  United  States.  It  appears  some  10,000  bales  are 
annually  shipped  from  New  Orleans.  It  is  used  for  cushions  and 
other  upholstery  purposes,  as  well  as  for  packing  and  for  paper.making. 

Knight's  Monarch  Pear.— This  is  a  grand  Pear  (see  p.  296  and 
309),  and,  where  it  can  be  grown,  is  inferior  to  none  in  its  season.  I 
shall  not  forget  seeing  it  cnce  on  a  south  wall  in  Stackpole  Court, 
Pembrokeshire,  where  premature  ripeness  and  dropping  from  the  tree 
seem  to  be  unknown.  A  tree  on  an  east  wall  here  cast  its  fruit 
badly  last  year;  but  I  considered  that  this  was  to  be  attributed  to 
the  unusually  dry  summer,  and  to  the  arid  situation  in  which  it  was 
growing.  This  conjecture  is  warranted  by  the  same  tree  producin"" 
this  year  a  fine  crop  of  large  clean  fruit,  without  showing  any 
■  tendency  to  drop.  Every  variety  has  its  peculiarity  ;  and  perhaps 
the  Monarch  likes  moisture  and  high  culture.  If  so,  it  is  at  least 
worth  the  trouble  that  may  thus  be  e.vpended  on  it.  A  young 
standard  here  also  produces  a  heavy  crop,  though  the  fruit  was 
rather  small  in  size  ;  but  none  dropped  from  tho  trees.  I  should  say 
the  fruit  on  wall  trees  last  year  was  very  small,  even  when  gathered. 
I  believe  when  they  can  be  grown  to  a  good  size,  they  never  drop. — 
J.  Tavlou,  Uarthriclte  Oranije. 


LAW. 

Williams  v.  Leslie,  M.P. — This  was  an  action  to  recover  the  sum  of 
.■C428  for  goods  supplied.  I'hc  defendant  paid  £328  into  Court,  and  as  to 
the  rest  of  the  plaintifl"s  claim  pleaded  never  indebted.  The  plaintiff, 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  HoUoway,  and  the  defendant,  the  Mcmhcr  of 
Parliament  for  Monoghan.  The  plainti8''6  claim  was  for  goods  furnished 
by  him  to  the  defendant  during  the  years  1873  and  1874,  on  the  order  of 

person  named  Hood,  who  formerly  acted  as  the  defendant's  gardener. 


On  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  it  was  shown  that  Hood  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  ordering  similar  goods  from  the  plaintiff  for  the  defendant,  who  had 
discharged  the  accounts  without  demur.  The  plaintiff,  in  the  course  of 
his  cross-examination,  admitted  that  there  was  a  practice  prevalent 
among  nurserymen  of  making  presents  to  the  head  gardeners  of  their 
customers  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  orders  given.  His  practice 
was  to  give  5  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  payments  actually  made, 
and  he  had  made  presents  to  that  extent  to  Hood.  The  defence 
was,  that  the  defendant,  having  discovered,  in  1873,  that  Hood  had 
been  ordering  goods  from  various  nurserymen  to  an  extravagant 
amount,  had  directed  him  in  future  not  to  exceed  an  expenditure 
of  £600  per  annum  on  the  garden.  Notwithstanding  this  direction, 
on  the  part  of  his  employer,  Hood  continued  to  order  large  quantities 
of  flowers,  until,  in  1875,  bills  were  sent  in  to  the  defendant  to  the 
amount  of  .£3,000  for  goods  supplied  on  Hood's  orders.  It  appeared 
that  in  May,  1871,  Hood  wrote  a  letter  to  the  plaintiff  informing  him 
that  he  had  exceeded  his  allowance,  and  requested  that  a  debt  of  £119, 
which  he  had  incurred  for  flowers  supplied  to  the  defendant  on  his  order, 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  over  on  that  ground.  Notwithstanding  this 
intimation  that  the  authority  of  Hood  to  pledge  the  credit  of  his 
employer  was  limited,  the  plaintiff  had  supplied  other  flowers  on  his 
order  amounting  to  about  £250  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  months  of 
187-4.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  contended  that  the  plaintiff"  had 
supplied  the  goods  at  his  own  risk,  and,  as  Hood  had  largely  exceeded 
the  amount  of  his  allowance,  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  defendant  the  value  of  the  goods  he  had  so  supplied  on  the 
order  of  Hood.  His  Lordship,  in  summing  up,  told  the  jury  that  if  the 
plaintiff  had  surplied  the  goods  with  a  full  knowledge  that  the  authority 
of  Hood  to  pledge  his  master's  credit  was  limited,  he  must  be  taken  to 
have  supplied  them  at  his  own  risk,  unless  they  were  of  opinion  that  the 
defendant  had  knowingly  accepted  the  flowers  after  he  became  aware 
that  their  price  had  not  been  paid  out  of  the  £600  per  annum  he  allowed 
Hood  for  the  expenses  of  his  garden.  The  jury  retired,  and  on  returning 
found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  £70,  being  the  amount  claimed  less 
the  5  per  cent,  he  would  have  paid  Hood  on  the  transaction  had  matters 
gone  on  as  usual. 


Cracked  and  Blackened  Pears.— These  are  very  prevalent  this  year. 
The  blnckcned  .nppearanre  is  due  to  a  Fungus  (Helminthosporium  pyrorum), 
which  is  comiTjon  in  ordinary  seasons  on  the  leaves,  but  in  some  years  it  also 
attacks  the  fruit. — A.  M. 

New  Seedling  Peach. — M.  Lepere,  of  Montreuil-sous-Bois,  has  raised  a 
new  seedling  Peach,  which  the  French  Horticultural  Society  consider  to  be  a 
fruit  well  worth  propagating.  It  is  deep  in  colour,  large  in  size,  and  excellent 
in  flavour. 

Pear  Lebrun. — M.  A.  Riviere,  of  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  lately  showed 
to  the  Central  French  Horticultural  Society  six  handsome  specimens  of  this 
Pear,  which  contains  few,  it  any,  pips.    This  variety  has  been  grown  for  some 
years  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moulins,  where  it  is  found  to  be  both  vigorous    . 
and  productive. 

"Wild  Edible  Fruits. — Amongst  the  list  of  useful  vegetable  products  may 
we  not  include  Hips  and  Haws  ?  Surely  some  of  your  readers  can  give  us  a 
frood  receipt  for  converting  into  jam  these  fruits  of  the  Dog  Rose  and  the 
Hawthorn,  which  are  both  in  such  profusion  this  autumn.  With  sundry  doubts. 
I  lately  t.Tsted  some  Carrot  jam,  and  was  obliged  to  admit  it  to  be  "  not  at  all 
bad."— W.  T.  T. 

Tree  Peonies.— To  "R.  D.'s"  list  of  these  (see  p.  383)  permit  me  to  add 
Souvenir  de  Gand  and  Gloria  Belgarum,  which  are  the  two  larf^est  flowered 
Peonies  known.  Their  ilowers  measure  from  8  to  10  inches  across,  .and  are 
most  brilliantly  coloured— one  salmon-red,  shading  off  into  a  rose,  the  other 
into  scarlet.  Both  were  raised  at  Ghent,  and  are  still  scarce. — Max  Leichtlin, 
BadenSadcn. 

Cool  Orchids. — It  may  interest  some  to  know  what  can  be  done  with  certain 
kinds  of  Orchids  under  cool  treatment.  We  have  had  this  year  Oncidium 
zebrinura  with  a  branching  spike  15  feet  long,  and  bearing  209  blooms,  aud  on 
Ode  ntoglossum  Hallii  there  is  at  present  a  branching  spike  bearing  thirty-nine 
blooms.  Has  anyone  had  a  greater  number  of  blooms  on  a  single  spike  of  these 
varieties  ? — E.  Cullet,  Tvrnichurst,  Shi}'ley,  near  Leeds, 

Cotoneaster  Simmondsii.— This  forms  an  ornamental  object  for  the  fore- 
grounds of  shruljberies  and  wilderness  walks ;  its  richly-coloured  scarlet 
berries  are  produced  in  abundance,  the  growth  being  erect,  and  the  berries 
slightly  pendulous.  These  characteristics,  added  to  the  changing  hues  of  the 
foliage  at  this  season,  render  it  an  agreeable  and  striking  contrast  to  the  pros- 
trate forms  of  this  useful  class  of  ornamental  plants. — W.  Cox. 

Groom's  Hybrid  Lilies.— In  reference  to  these,  respecting  which  Mr.  Elwes 
enquires,  I  believe  some  information  may  be  gleaned  from  the  volumes  of  the 
"  Gardeners'  Magazine,"  or  in  Paxton's  "  Magazine  of  Botany,"  most  probably 
in  the  advertising  columns.  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  having  eeen  an 
advertise ment  of  Groom's,  but  cannot  give  volume  or  date.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  tho  fact  that  the  varieties  in  question  are  hybrids  raised  by  Grooin. — W. 
Thompson,  IpKick-h. 

Cutting  Down  Artichokes  in  Summer.- Respecting  my  Globe  Artichokes, 
which  were  accidentally  mowed  down  last  summer  (sec  p.  137),  I  have  now  to 
report  that  the  mowing  down  has  proved  ciuite  an  advantage,  inasmuch  as  wo 
have  bad  a  beautiful  second  crop,  which  lasted  down  to  the  second  week  in 
October.  Kext  year  I  shall  only  cut  down  the  stalks  to  the  ground,  and  let  the 
leaves  alone.  At  present  they  are  quite  luxuriant  and  green,  while  those  that 
were  left  in  the  usual  way  are  withered.  We  shall  see  how  the  winter  will  suit 
them. — A.  Maceablane,  Oreat  Tew,  Enitone. 

Ampelopsis  Veitchii.— In  tho  same  manner  as  Mr.  Whittakcr  (see  p.  382), 
I  have  found  ihis  to  be  il  very  valuable  climber,  both  for  covering  walls  in  tho 
shade  and  in  exposed  situations,  and  tho  rapidity  of  its  growth  is  surprisirg. 
Its  leaves,  too, 'are  most  useful  for  garnishing  fruits  and  for  table  decoration 
during  the  autumn  months.  No  plant  is  more  easily  propagated.  We  put  in 
some  hundreds  of  cuttings  of  it  two  years  ago  as  one  would  Ivy.  They  all 
rooted,  and  weie  planted  thickly  on  old  walls  and  other  places.  They  also 
make  beautiful  coverings  for  old  stumps  of  trees  and   for  rock-work. — M. 


'  This  is  an  art 
WUoh  does  mend  nature  :  change  it  rather ;  bnt 

The  Art  itseu  is  N^i:vu^."-Shalcespeare. 

FRUIT  TREES   ON   THE    RED   LANDS 

often  happens,  the  surface  of  tZL.l  ^,'  ■^"''  ^''^"'  ^^ 
inches  abo've  it,  with  Cst  frS  tS'fthe  V'  °°'^  ^°'•  ^^ 
excepted)  there  is  little  hope  of  success  Sess  .n'' •^''''"P'' 
are  provided  to  increase  the  denth  of  tD  T  /  ^^T^  ™^=*°s 
late  a  sufficient  supply  of  good^soil  fnr  f),  '^^''  ^l"^  ^°°"°^"- 
supportof  the  trees.^  Thfs  feems  t  °L  1  """T-^™ "°^  ^'^'^ 
went,  and,  if  attended  to,  will  enab L  the,!,  T'  f"''^-  f '1"'^«- 
3-ears  after  some  of  their  root 9  Lvi^  I  .J°,  ^oi^rish  many 
From  the  latter  the  trees  that«--^^^''  ^^^^  '"^"'°"- 

Apples,  and  yet,  in  a  sofl  of  this  H--  '  "^  r  i""^"^  '^"^t  are 
Pippin,    a    4rthern    Greening    !nP'°'l'^^^S'^»ibston 

WykenPippin,  and  other?  that' I^I-t"^  ^'"^^'"«'   ^ 

years   ago ;   and,  although   ^n^l      Planted  more  than  thirty 

usually  |ieidfai;cropslsearons'that?r''*^'"'f  '''^'"'^-  '''i 
On  coming  to  this  dIscp  T  ^!,7-     ^    •       '^^'^  "°'  unusually  dry 

..    -bfethe^oUisVa^fc'diper Tn^ld't:  '"^vf  ^'^-t'-'^n^d 
*     with  Moss  and   Lichen      HaW  pL^  Ti''' ^ '*^™  °°^ered 
back  the  branches,  I  "'raffed  th..i         1     *"  '''""   ""'"^   ^"t 
scions  of  the  BIenh;imO™nclKnn;n       ^}"'  """l^^  ''''^'  ^ith 
with  some  from  an-  Txce  fentlH  ^fl  '  7^  ^  f""  ^°"'^  side 
called  by  some  the  Hed^e  Int^le  ?f.n       ^.^P'"  °^  '"^'^l  0"gin. 
the  original  tree  wa7  found)'^bl  it^p""     ^  'i'"^*'""^  ^«  ^^^'li 
after  the  man  who  discoverid  it  .nH      ^-'^^  Sotchkin  Pippin, 
trees  that  were  sent  out-a  moit'  7   ■     uf'^l  ^'°'^  ''  the  first 
fails  to  produce  its  Ce  deen  vnllnw  T^-l"  ^E'f'}''  f°''  '*  never 
has    lately   taken   to    bLrinS  ^on  °         "  ^  ^         ^^°  ^'""^'^''^ 
success  tLt  has  attendeTthLree^T  "   '^^^^t^   jears.     The 
to  the  method  I  have  practised  of  tn,"''"'^  "^  ^°'^^  "^-^^sure 
tree  stands  on  Grass!  and  I  have  frnm^'-r-""  1  ^l*^  =^°"-     The 
the  turf,  and,  before  replacing  it  hT.      ""^  *5  *,™^  ^^-"o^ed 
the  ground  with  a  couSrof  bariw  ?o.°r'7^  -^^  ^"^^^^  °f 
what  I  think  has  done  most  ^ood 7;    t  '  °^  /"^'^  ^°"-     Bn*. 
trench  2  feet  deep,  ajf  rot?nd  Te  Vt     s'^.^'i^  ^'^S^fr  of  a 
and  filling  it  half  full  of  fresh  son  fi.fv   ^''*  ^'P'"  the  stem, 
what  wastoken  out,  passed  throufh'"^  "Pf^'^^  *^«best  of 
kale  stones,  which  abound  in  tbe^ln  T  *°  "^P^'-ate  the 

mches  deep.  This  operTt^  "as  Repeated' a?ttr  ^°T  ^  °'-  ^ 
several  years,  just  outside  the  fnrmo  '  ^"^  ^"  'nterval  of 
was  completed  in  one  year  half  n.^K^'^^f*'""'  ^"^  "either 
This  tree  continues  helthy  a  though  /""  "^""^  5'  °"'^  t^^- 
century  its  roots  must  have^invaded^^h^knT"''^.'  °f  ^^'^  ^ 
the  root-pruning  that  it  has  twW  r^  •  ju'  '^"'^  no  doubt 
what  to  augment  productfveness  Rp."/  /f '  ''^^'^'^'^  s°™e- 
named,  I  have  found  the  foHow  n^  t^  t  *^1  '°1^  ^^'^^^^y 
seasons  :-  Court  Pendu  Plat  Oof's  Or«  """n  "'  ^^^""^abli 
Cellni,CourtofWick,Irl  rPeachAnnpT'  ^?^'  ^°^°^^' 
Bedfordshire  Foundling,  and  Norfolk^  R^  "''''"!,?"  ^^^^^^a 
have  done  fairly,  and  sfme  ytf  S  The  H.'  ft"  °i  "^<^«« 
Norfolk  Beefing  were  among  those  that  tl?^*^"''?;'^^"  ^'^d 
seem  to  favour.  I  had  to  remove  a  Rovn  v  ""l^  n'°''  ^'"^  °ot 
havmg  become  hopelessly Tankered   ^Of„"tl''' ^'^'f'""'"  '^^ 

growing  here  I  am  unable  to  report  mSt  of  fj;  ^PP'"  ^'"^^ 
too  young  to  judge  of  their  fitnpL'  f  *''^™  '^''e  as  yet 

Pears  on  the  Pear  stock  althon.b  ?'  °"/  '°'^  ^"^^  ^'i^^ate. 
years  in  this  soil,  fail  sooner  hanlnnle!^  '^°  ""'"  f°'-  ^  ^^w 
downward  tendency  of  their  roots  A  r  °"''v^  1°  ^^^  greater 
the  Pear  stock,  about  forty  years  old  <,?o'°•''''•^^'■&^°^°t  °^ 
on  an  east  wall,  produces  remarkablv^fi°'^'"^  "^  ^^•'P^'-  '^oil 
sort,  though  the  advance  of  TtTroots  d^ow  '  '^Sl^^ens  of  the 
arrested  by  concrete  or  other  means  "ndT''^  ^^i '^''^«'- ^^en 
wall  m  the  form  of  a  five-tined  fork  and  •  u'"',"^  °°  ^  ^est 
than  15  inches  deep,  are  growint  r"  ""  ^P^'t^'^  »°t  more 
d'Amanlis,  Glou  Mor?eau,  Lou°se  |on^  f%""^^'  ^eurre 
d'Esperen,  Doyenne  Sous  och  Pasfe  Ooir.  -^T^'^'  ^"'d'** 
Maline_s,andBeurred'Aremberg  Thev  nip'''''  '^"^'^Pbine  de 
on  Quince  roots,  without  any  lnderg?ouTd  See'^^LtJ  , 


to  juSgebyle  eTrly'rine"'  '°  b-r  plentifully,  although, 
good  this /ear  as  SiErvfb°"''^'v,*J^!r  ^"^"^^  ^^  "^"^  ^o 
favourable.  A  stanStree  nf  w'^r  ^'^  he  season  been  more 
for  a  few  years  has  hor.p  ^  ^^"'ams's  Bon  Chretien  that 
succumbl^the  kak  after  h  '^^^  u°P''  ''  threatening  to 
present  posit  on  ;li]e  I  JostZp^d""^^"*^  ^'^'''  ^^  "« 
age,  close  to  it,  looks  DerfPPHv?.pU,  ^  ^^I'^^s,  of  the  same 

roots.  A  Win  erNeHs  grafted  .  &  ^^  ''"'  ^°^^  °''  ^^^^ 
tree  on  Pear  roots  and  f^hf,  7  ^''^'''  ^^o  on  an  old 
now  producing  an  abundance  of  P"e'^'°a'.'''^  Protection,  is 
the  last  two  montL  increasedfpitf  '^  i'^^"'  ^^'^''^ 

not  ripen,  although  the  fsrfp.f'f"^,'"  T"'  ^"d,  I  fear,  will 
Marie  Louise  Sd  on  thpPp  °^  ^^^  *''^^  '^  <^"e  south, 
are  allowed  o"  penetrate  the  ^kX'  '°r^^'J^'''  ^^  '^^  ^oo^^ 
espaliers  that  beL  fairfy  bnf  !l,p  °^  *^''  ^^"^t^'  I  have 

same  result  ^atk-^'  ^""'ley  are  concreted  beneath.     The 

la>ge  nor  so  numerous  as  th^v  1.  J  K^  ^°'^  r""  ''^'^^^'-  «» 
we?e  cracked  anTworhlessVpl'"'^"'^  ""^'^  °^  *'^^°^ 
Martin  Sec,  do  weU      The  LtPr  ?^,  ^•'^''P'  °^""a°  ^nd 

season,  and'here  has  never  fa  led  to  TpM    ^'''\^T  =^'  ^'^^^ 

ustly  esteemed  yar,-ptv      T),„  ?  ^,  "?°,'^  samples  of  that 

air diK"-  -— -"""^^^^^^^^^^^  didt^- 

Plums,  b^cLi  e     h   \rde  cy  ^fTlliif  P'of  *°  *'^  ^^^^"^ 
direction.     Those  that  arta^n-^thp  i  5°?''^  '^  '"^  ""  horizontal 

bear  well,  are°yiria"*^crp'.^anT^  i^  ^f  ISe^ 
Diamond,  and  Guthrie's  Late  GreenaaLe     The  nplf  '•      ^* 

«o^st  abtVant  crops,^'Th  Iruit'of  the"  W.' 1  ^'f  '°  P'^^ 

wouia,  i  doubt  not,  produce  larger  fruits  if  like  Cc^p'^,   P^m= 

?u7fi;   °3!^^Et  ^"  ^  ^^^'  -^'i-  1^'  Ch'e-rriL?^ 
stand  rLX^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

thePr  full'sf;p^"'nf'^P '■\"  S°°'^  '^^^^  °f  '••'^"^  t°  brfng  them  t? 

s^3^is^Ji^;?^^-rc:dSb^S 

Sa^s^Tffi-eTrm^^S^^^ 

mischief   caused   by  the  kale   bottom.  ^  7 floor  of    concrete 

3  wfth  such  «  nf        '^  '?.  ^'r  penetrating  the  sub-soil 
bofder  not  less  thr2'wd''°''  and  Nectarine  trees,  in  a 
One  nf  ^Lf  1  '^*  '^'^''P'  ^a^  ^e  expected  to  do  well 

Une  ot   your  correspondents  has  lately  remarked    unon  thp 

Hm'^b  e  ?rshowT.t'^  accumulating  Toil  r"ound1hei?2ms 
J-  am  aoieto  show  that  on  the  red   soil  a  thick  layer  of  earth 

mstances  it  is  gieatly  needed  to  restore  fertility.      About 
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twenty-five  years  ago  I  planted  a  Medlar  (on  Hawtliorn  roots) 
in  a  spot  where  some  of  the  top  soil  had  been  removed,  and, 
consequently,  there  was  too  little  depth  of  soil  to  allow  the 
tree  to  thrive  for  any  length  of  time.  Nevertheless,  for  a  few 
years  after  it  began  to  yield,  the  fruit  was  fine  and  fair  in 
quantity.  The  place  where  it  stood  was  partially  shaded  from 
the  sun,  and,  being  lower  than  the  surrounding  ground,  the 
rains  kept  it  longer  moist  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
The  tree  always  looked  healthy,  but,  as  time  went  on,  the 
Medlars  began  to  diminish  in  number ;  when,  having  on  one 
occasion  a  great  deal  of  spare  mould  of  good  quality,  I  laid  it 
on  about  4  or  5  inches  deep.  The  result  was  everything  that 
could  be  desired.  In  the  second  year  after  it  had  received 
this  thick  top-dressing  the  produce  was  astonishing,  and  the 
size  and  quality  of  the  fruit — which  had  always  been  good — 
were  even  better  than  they  had  been  before.  A  tree  is  often 
planted  too  deeply,  and,  in  that  case,  an  additional  quantity  of 
soil  round  the  stem  would  only  increase  the  mischief  which 
the  ignorance  of  the  planter  had  occasioned ;  but  when  the 
staple  soil  is  shallow,  a  tree  cannot  well  be  planted  too  high  ; 
and  when  this  point  is  attended  to,  a  good  thick  coat  of  earth 
laid  on  the  top  will  always  be  of  advantage.  Near  this  Medlar 
tree,  and  coming  in  for  a  share  of  the  added  soil,  stands  a 
Portugal  Quince  (much  the  best  sort  of  Quince  to  grow  here). 
This  tree  is  the  picture  of  health,  and  rarely  fails  to  pro- 
duce a  good  crop.  And  here  I  would  remark  that,  although 
a  tree  doing  well  shows  that  it  takes  no  harm  from  the 
soil  in  which  it  grows,  the  converse  of  the  rule  does  not 
necessarily  apply.  A  tree  may  be  unhealthy,  and  yet  it  may 
not  be  the  soil  that  is  in  fault ;  and  an  amateur  who  only 
possesses  one  specimen  of  the  particular  sort,  if  it  should 
not  answer  his  expectations,  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  that 
a  second  trial  of  the  same  species  would  be  followed  by  an 
equally  bad  result.  On  a  border  lately  deepened  and  concreted 
beneath,  in  which  there  is  now  growing  a  Cellini  Apple, 
bearing  crops  of  fine  fruit,  there  once  was  planted  a  Boston 
Russet.  This  tree  producing  much  canker  and  little  fruit, 
received  a  new  head  from  grafts  of  the  Blenheim  Orange  with 
no  better  result.  Yet  within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot,  and 
unprotected  from  beneath  is  a  nurseling  of  that  same  sort, 
the  Blenheim,  with  large  green  leaves  and  a  clean  healthy  stem 
6  feet  in  height ;  and  the  branches  on  the  north  side  of  the  old 
tree  already  mentioned  show  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  red 
soil  that  will  hinder  the  Blenheim  Orange  from  growing  in  it. 
Much  probably  depends  on  the  sort  of  stock  selected,  on 
which  an  Apple  tree  is  grafted,  and  perhaps  more  still  on  the 
individual  selected,  whether  that  individual  be  a  Paradise,  a 
Crab,  or  one  raised  from  the  pip  of  a  cultivated  kind ;  and 
it  is  certainly  important,  to  provide  that  no  disease  be  intro- 
duced with  the  scion  itself,  which  should  always  be  taken 
from  a  tree  in  perfect  health.  But  considering  that  light  soils 
in  general  are  not  favourable  to  the  growth  of  Apple  ti'ees, 
and  that  our  sub-soil  contains  matter  that  sooner  or  later  has 
a  bad  effect  on  them,  it  is  important  to  ascertain,  if  we  can, 
what  are  the  sorts  that  are  likely  to  give  us  the  largest  crops. 
"  There  are  Apples  and  Apples,"  Mr.  Rivers  would  tell  us,  in 
whose  later  catalogues,  Cellini  and  "Waltham  Abbey  Seedling 
have  ceased  to  fill  an  honouraljle  place.  But  to  ordinary  people 
"  Apples  are  Apples,"  and  those  who  grow  fruit  on  the  red 
soil  would  pause  before  they  uprooted  bearing  specimens  of 
the  two  sorts  just  named  to  make  way  for  newer  and  by 
them  untried  varieties.  My  one  and  only  specimen  of  the 
Waltham  Abbey  Seedling  stands  on  slightly  deepened  ground 
(deepened  only  by  the  addition  of  soil  on  the  surface 
before  the  tree  was  planted)  without  any  defence  against 
the  kale ;  and  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  has  regu- 
larly produced  a  full  crop  of  its  large  and  handsome  fruit. 
In  every  part  of  the  tree  the  Apples  are  to  be  found ;  even 
in  the  very  centre,  where  you  would  not  expect  to  meet  with 
them.  The  history  of  this  valuable  fruit  is  given  in  Vol. 
VI.  of  The  Garden,  page  -Ul'S.  While  on  the  subject  of 
trees  especially  favoured  by  this  soil,  I  will  mention  Cox's 
Pomona,  a  young  specimen  of  which  sort  stands  in  a  well- 
prepared  and  deepened  border,  in  company  with  some  Pear- 
mains  and  other  sorts  whoso  performances  have  not  been 
satisfactory,  although  they  are  free  from  canker.  This  tree 
is  usually  loaded  with  fruit,  when  its  bloom-buds  escape  the 


ravages  of  the  bullfinch.  Never  tolerate  a  nest  of  that 
orchard-scourge  near  your  Pomona,  if  you  would  have  the 
goddess  smile  upon  you.  In  cultivating  the  red  soil,  what  we 
have  most  to  dread  is  drought.  Its  evil  effects  are  seen  in  the 
diminution  of  the  size  of  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  especially 
of  small  fruits,  such  as  Raspberries,  and  in  causing  Lichen 
and  Moss  to  form  on  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes.  There 
is,  however,  one  peculiarity  that  I  have  often  noticed  in  this 
soil — Carrots  and  other  root  crops,  in  dry  seasons,  for  a  time 
seem  to  make  but  little  progress  ;  but,  when  they  have  once 
formed  their  own  shade,  their  advance  is  rapid.  This  year, 
however,  there  has  been  too  much  rain  even  for  our  soil,  and 
not  enough  sun  to  mature  the  fruit ;  and,  in  some  few 
instances,  I  have  noticed  that  even  in  size,  as  well  as  in 
flavour,  the  fruit  was  deficient.  A  Gansel's  Bergamot,  how- 
ever, which  I  have  just  weighed,  and  found  to  be  12  ozs.  in 
weight — and  I  am  not  sure  that  there  are  not  some  even 
heavier — shows  that  the  excess  of  moisture  has  tended  to 
increase  the  size ;  but,  in  this  instance,  at  least,  I  do  not  find 
that  it  has  materially  injured  the  flavour.  As  regards  the 
latter,  Plums  seem  to  have  suffered  most ;  and  Guthrie's  Late 
Greengage  produced  very  large  but  worthless  specimens  of 
that  superb  variety.  Thirty-six  years  ago,  I  was  told  it 
was  useless  to  plant  fruit  trees  at  my  end  of  the  village,  but 
I  resolved  to  try,  and  was  not  disappointed  with  the  result ; 
and  if  any  reader  of  Tub  Garden  has  lately  come  to  live  in 
one  of  the  midland  counties,  in  a  place  where  he  will  have  to 
encounter  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  the  red  soil,  I  hope 
what  I  have  written  may  be  of  some  little  service  to  him. 
Especially  would  I  recommend  surface  planting  where  it  would 
be  safe  to  practise  it.  A  good  way  of  doing  that  may  be 
found  in  Vol.  IV.  of  The  Garden,  page  462  ;  and  where  there 
is  plenty  of  room,  there  should  always  be  growing  in  nursery 
rows  young  plants  of  favourite  and  newer  sorts  to  take  the 
place  of  any  that  may  have  outlived  their  producing  powers, 
a  misfortune  which  must  be  expected  to  happen  occasionally 
to  cultivators  of  the  red  soil.  No  opportunity  should  be  lost 
of  accumulating  earth,  lime  rubbish — indeed,  rubljish  of  all 
sorts  that  will  in  any  way  encourage  vegetation — leaves. 
Nettles,  soot,  vegetable  refuse  of  every  kind,  turf  from  the 
sides  of  roads,  and  weeds  heaped  up — not  burnt,  unless  they 
contain  Twich  or  Bindweed.  All  should  be  carefully  collected 
and  saved  for  top-dressing,  and  every  effort  made  to  deepen 
the  soil.  Stable  manure  should  be  freely  used  on  the  surface, 
and  heavy  mulchings  in  dry  periods  of  the  spring  and  summer 
months  will  always  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  trees.  When 
fruit  borders  are  prepared  and  the  bottoms  paved  or  concreted, 
the  kaly  sub-soil  which  has  been  thrown  one  side  should  be 
sifted,  the  kale  stones  carried  away,  and  what  passes  through 
the  sieve  left  to  form  the  layer  of  earth.  But  the  excavation 
should  not  be  deep,  and  the  border  should  aoquii'e  its  depth  as 
much  as  possible  by  raising  its  level  with  additional  mould. 
It  is  quite  possible  by  such  means  to  grow  good  fruit  and  plenty 
of  it  on  the  red  land  of  the  midland  counties.  B.  S. 


Pelargonium  Happy  Thought. — This  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  all  the  variegated  kinds,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  all  others,  the 
leaf  having  a  distinct  creamy.yellow  centre  and  a  green  margin.  It 
appears  to  be  a  cross  between  the  old  Pelargonium  irquinans  reticn- 
latum,  to  which  it  sometimes  reverts,  and  some  white  variegated 
variety  ;  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  from  the  raiser  whether 
this  is  so  or  not.  Apart  from  its  distinct  leafage  the  flowers  are  of 
good  form,  and  of  the  brightest  magenta  suffused  with  lilac.  Small 
cuttings  of  it,  scarcely  rooted,  are  now  flowering  freely,  showing  it 
to  be  a  useful  winter  blooming  plant. — J.  B. 

Fallen.  Leaves  Not  a  Nuisance. — Gardeners,  to  whom  falling 
leaves  are  a  nuisance,  naturally  desire  a  few  sharp  white  frosts  at 
the  end  of  October  to  facilitate  the  tall  of  the  leaves,  and  also  to 
induce  them  to  fall  quietly  beneath  the  trees  on  which  they  grew. 
They  are  then  easily  gathered  up,  and  much  labour  is  saved.  But, 
why  should  a  carpet  of  leaves  be  considered  a  nuisance  ?  Is  there 
not  a  danger  that  wo  may  carry  our  notions  of  garden  cleanliness 
too  far  ?  Paths  may  certainly  be  swept  clean,  because  they  suffer  if 
not  so  kept,  but  leaves  are  good  for  the  soil  and  Grass,  and  cover  up 
and  shelter  the  tender  crowns  of  many  useful  plants.  The  rigid 
notions  of  cleanliness  that  prevail  at  this  season  of  the  year  might 
well  be  relaxed  for  a  time,  to  admit  some  of  the  earth's  produce 
being  returned  to  it  again. — A.  D. 
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NOTES    OF    THE   WEEK, 

-  New'totvn  Pippins  are,  as  yet,  a  bigh  price  in  the  market, 
over  £2  a  barrel  wholesale.  Some  time  ago  this  fruit  was 
frequently  sold  at  lees  than  £1  per  barrel ;  now  the  demand  in  the 
great  provincial  towns  has  caused  quite  a  change ;  the  Apples, 
instead  of  coming  to  London  direct,  are  sent  to  agents  in  Liverpool, 
whence  they  are  distributed  over  the  kingdom  at  rates  greatly  more 
advantageous  to  the  grower  than  was  formerly  the  case. 

One   of    the    most   useful   and   beautiful   of    golden-yellow 

flowering  plants  at  present  in  flower  is  Cassia  corymbosa,  which,  when 
planted  out  in  a  conservatory,  flowers  profusely  during  the  autumn  ; 
it  is  very  free-flowering,  and  keeps  in  beauty  up  to  Christmas. 
Spikes  of  it,  cut  and  put  in  large  glass  vases,  look  well  without  any 
intermixture,  the  foliage  having  an  elegant  appeai'ance,  and  standing 
a  week  without  flagging,  which  is  a  strong  recommendation  in  the 
case  of  any  cnt  flower  at  this  season  of  thn  year. 

We  have  occasionally  furnished  facts  as  to  the  question  of  the 

influence  of  forests  on  rain — all  of  which,  when  accurately  recorded, 
tend  to  show  the  influence  to  be  very  slight  at  best.  "  Walker's 
Statistical  Atlas  ''  states  that  the  *'  magnificent  forests  found  from 
Minnesota  to  Maine  have  a  rainfall  precisely  identical  with  that  of 
the  nearly  treeless  prairies  which  extend  westward  from  Chicago." 

At  Mr.  im  Thnrn's  sale,  the  other  day,  a  plant,  in  a  tub,  of 

the  double-white  Camellia,  about  10  feet  in  height,  and  well  set  with 
flower-buds,  fetched  a  little  over  £12,  while  others  of  the  red  and 
striped  kinds  fetched  scarcely  half  that  sum.  Palms  of  the  Chama). 
rops  humilis  realised  from  6  to  7  guineas  each ;  Areca  sapida, 
fU ;  and  a  finely-grown  plant  of  Encephalartus  villosus,  11 
guineas.  Others  lots,  of  which  there  were  in  all  365,  fetched  from 
£3  to  £5  apiece. 

— • — M.  Faucon,  the  author  of  autumnal  submersion  of  Vineyards 
for  six  weeks  or  two  months,  as  a  perfect  cure  for  the  Phylloxera,  and 
the  only  one  up  to  the  present  found  to  be  successful,  has  this 
season  been  rewarded  by  a  yield  of  wine  double  that  produced  in 
ordinary  years.  His  Vines  are  exempt  from  Phylloxera,  while  those 
of  his  neighbours,  where  the  inundation  scheme  is  not  employed,  are 
nearly  destroyed. 

M.  Edouabd  Morken   has  published  another  edition  of  his 

"  Correspondence  Botanique,"  which  is  a  list  of  the  botanical 
gardens,  professorial  chairs,  and  botanical  museums,  &o.,  through- 
out the  world.  It  is  a  most  useful  aid  to  botanical  correspondence,  and 
is  prepared  with  much  care. 

■ A   CORRESPONIJENT  of   the    "Pacific  Rural   Press"   says   the 

Phylloxera  has  appeared  in  California,  and  is  already  doing  serious 
damage.  In  some  Vineyards  large  patches  of  Vines  are  dying  or 
already  dead. 

Oncidium  excavatum   is   a   useful   winter. flowering  Orchid. 

It  throws  up  long  spikes  at  this  season,  and  blooms  profusely  onwards 
till  far  on  in  the  spring.  It  is  a  capital  kind  for  nosegays,  and  those 
who  are  partial  to  a  bright  yellow  and  brown  flower,  will  be  pleased 
with  it.     It  lasts  a  long  time  in  water  in  a  cut  state. 

The  "  New  Orleans  Picayune  "  states  that  "  Bananas  will  be 

widely  cultivated  in  the  South  in  future.  Acres  of  them  have  been 
planted  in  the  worn-out  cotton  fields  of  some  of  the  Gulf  States, 
.  while  in  Florida  this  culture  has  become  a  thriving  business.  Here, 
in  New  Orleans,  the  trees  grow  readily  without  cultivation,  and 
rapidly  yield  fruit." 

Apples  are  now  frequently  sold  in  London  shops  as  Bibstons, 

which  are  not  true  to  name.  The  kind  most  commonly  sold  is  one 
known  as  Deux  ans,  an  English  grown  fruit ;  and  the  Margil  is  also 
occasionally  sold  for  the  Ribston. 

We  have  to  thank  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  T.  W.  Bosoawen,  of 

Lamorran  Rectory,  Probus,  for  samples  of  that  admirable  Apple 
the  Cornish  Gillyflower,  a  fruit  which  is,  perhaps,  the  richest  and 
finest  flavoured  of  any  Apple  grown.  Finely  flavoured  and  in  all  ways 
excellent  kinds  of  Pears  are  becomming  common  throughout  the 
country ;  but,  really  well-flavoured  Apples,  that  wiU  keep,  are  far 
too  rare,  and,  therefore,  such  precious  kinds  as  this  should  be  more 
frequently  planted.  Mr.  Boscawen  says : — '<  Very  little  is  known 
down  here  about  the  origin  of  the  Gillyflower  or  July  Flower  (on 
account  of  its  scent  when  cut,  being  like  that  of  the  Clove  Carna- 
tion), except  that  it  was  found  growing  in  a  cottage  garden  near 
Truro,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  sent  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  the  year  1811,  by  Sir  Christopher  Hawkins. 
I  believe  myself  that  it  is  a  Seedling  from  an  Apple  much  grown 
here,  called  the  Spice  Apple.  I  have  found  it  easy  to  grow  and 
fruit,  both  in  Cornwall  and  elsewhere ;  all  that  it  requires  is  an 
eastern  aspect,  and  dry  weather  when  in  blossom.  I  have  remarked 
often  that  when  there  is  a  cold  east  wind  at  the  time  of  flowering 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  good  crop  of  fruit." 


■EVIL  EFFECTS  OF  "  DRYING  OFF  "  PLANTS. 
There  appears  to  be  a  wide-spread  notion  ttat  plants  of  a 
deciduous  or  bulbous  character  do  not  require  moisture  after 
they  have  shed  their  foliage,  but  that  is,  I  think,  a  mistake, 
for  that  serious  injury  often  results  from  keeping  such  plants, 
when  at  rest,  dry,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  effects  of 
drought  are  not,  however,  so  immediately  observable,  as,  when 
the  foliage  proclaims,  by  drooping,  the  lack  of  moisture  at  the 
root.  In  considermg  the  effects  of  what  is  termed  "  drying 
off"  on  various  subjects,  I  would  divide  them  into  two  classes, 
viz.,  those  with  bulbous  or  fleshy  roots,  and  those  with  fibrous 
ones.  The  latter  are  the  first  to  suffer,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  no  store-house,  so  to  speak,  on  which  to  fall  back  to 
maintain  their  vitality  until  a  supply  of  moisture  enables  the 
roots  to  come  to  their  aid.  The  effect  of  drought  on  Peaches, 
Vines,  and  such  fruits  as  are  cultivated  under  glass,  either  in 
inside  borders  or  in  pots,  is  that  the  buds  usually  either  drop 
off  or  refuse  to  swell,  a  circumstance  almost  unknown  in  the 
case  of  the  same  subjects  when  fully  exposed  to  the  annual 
rainfall.  In  fact,  what  we  call  the  season  of  rest,  which  com- 
mences with  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  does  not  always  denote  that  the 
roots  are  dormant.  On  the  contrary,  we  all  allow  that  by  plant- 
ing fruit  trees  early,  say  in  October,  or  immediately  after 
the  fall  of  the  leaf,  they  become  established  before  the  soil 
wholly  loses  its  summer's  heat,  and  much  more  readily 
than  in  spring,  when  it  is  at  a  low  temperature.  I  think 
that  in  the  case  of  many  deciduous  .trees  and  shrubs 
the  roots  are  active  for  some  time  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf— if, 
indeed,  they  are  ever  wholly  at  rest ;  therefore,  I  would  advise 
all  who  value  the  health  of  their  trees  to  see  that  they  do  not 
suffer  from  lack  of  moisture.  In  temperate  regions,  the 
season  of  rest  for  this  class  of  tree  is  invariably  accompanied 
by  abundant  moisture,  both  at  the  root  and  in  the  atmosphere ; 
therefore,  I  conclude  that  much  more  injury  is  likely  to  result 
from  lack  than  from  excess  of  moisture.  Many  bright 
hopes  of  success  in  fruit  culture  are  blighted  at  this  season, 
although  the  cause  is  not  always  apparent.  With  bulbous 
and  fleshy  rooted  plants,  their  peculiar  formation  enables  them 
to  resist  the  effects  of  drought  for  a  lengthened  period  without 
entirely  losing  their  vitality  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  energy  of 
the  plant  is,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  greatly  lessened. 
If  we  compare  the  growth  of  our  ordinary  spring-flowering 
bulbs,  that  are,  after  blooming,  lifted  and  stored  on  dry 
shelves  with  those  left  undisturbed  in  the  soil,  we  shall 
not  require  further  proof  as  to  which  system  is  best. 
The  many  beautiful  Lilies  now  in  cultivation  are  very 
impatient  of  the  "  drying-off  process ; "  while  the  beau- 
tiful Belladonna  Lily  can  only  be  had  in  perfection  if  left 
undisturbed  for  years.  If,  then,  any  class  of  plants  is  being 
benefited  by  being  kept  thoroughly  dry  when  at  rest,  it  must 
be  such  bulbous-rooted  plants  from  the  hottest  regions  as  are 
usually  grown  in  stove  temperatures,  such  as  Caladiuras, 
Gesneras,  &c. ;  yet  it  is  conclusively  proved  that  more  are  lost 
by  "  dry  rot  "  than  by  excessive  moisture.  Cyclamens  used  at 
one  time  to  be  dried  off  periodically ;  but,  thanks  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  their  culture,  they  are  not  now  subjected  to  such 
a  trying  and  weakening  ordeal.  The  consequence  is  that  finer 
plants  are  now  raised  the  second  year  from  seed  than  we  used 
to  have  after  several  years'  growth.  James  Groom. 
He  nh am.  


AGAVE   CONSIDERANTI. 

(VICTOKI.K  REGIN.E.) 
It  would  appear  that  the  name  Victoriae  Regin^,  given  by  Mr. 
Peacock  to  this  Agave,  is  untenable.  According  to  the  "  Revue 
Horticole,"  its  history  is  as  follows:— The  Agave  Consideranti 
is  indigenous  to  the  cold  parts  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas, 
where  it  is  found  near  Monterey,  a  mountain  lying  to  the  right  of 
the  road  between  Monterey  and  Saltillo,  at  the  altitude  of  Santa- 
Catherina.  The  first  plant  of  A.  Consideranti  was  brought  over  in 
1872  by  M.  V.  Considerant.  This  specimen,  at  that  time  the  only 
one  in  Europe,  was  exhibited  before  the  Central  Horticultural  Society 
of  France,  and  was  awarded  a  silver  medal  of  the  first  class ;  but  it 
perished  during  the  winter  from  damp.  On  the  4th  of  October,  1874, 
M.  Considerant  received  a  dozen  more  of  these  plants,  which,  this 
time,  were  deposited    in  the  Museum.     By  permission  of  the  intro- 
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dncer,  offers  to  sell  these  speoitnens  were  made  by  M.  Honllet,  of  the 
Mnseam,  to  M.  M.  Linden  (of  Ghent),  PfersdorfE  (Paris-Batignolles), 
Gnedeney  (Vesinet),  and  Thibanlt  and  Kiteleer  (Sceanx)  ;  but  none 
of  these  nurserymen  would  buy  them.  Under  these  circumstances, 
M.  L.  de  Smet,  of  Ghent,  came  to  Paris,  and  agreed  to  purchase 
seven  plants  of  it  for  350  franca,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  the 
variety  had  already  been  named  Agave  Consideranti,  and  that  the 
importer  still  retained  five  plants  of  it  in  his  possession.  Of  these 
one  was  sold  for  50  francs  to  M.  Guedeney  ;  another  and  a  stronger 
one  was  given  by  the  owner  to  the  Museum,  where  it  is  at  the 
present  time ;  whilst  the  other  three  plants  still  remain  in  the 
possession  of  M.  Considerant.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Peacock,  when  he  purchased  what  he  supposed  was  the  entire  stock 
of  this  plant  was  in  error,  and  that  his  specimen,  exhibited  before 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  6th  of  October  last,  and 
named,  with  the  permission  of  her  Majesty,  A.  Victoriic  Regina),  has 
no  right  whatsoever  to  the  name.  Upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
error  originated  it  is  not  for  us  to  speculate  ;  we  leavi?  the  solution 
of  the  difficnly  to  those  through  whose  hands  the  collection,  or  a 
portion  of  the  collection,  has  passed,  from  M.  Considerant  himself 
to  Mr.  Croucher,  who,  as  gardener  to  Mr.  Peacock,  purchased  the 
plants  from  M.  de  Smet.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  point  out  the 
mistake  and  to  rectify  it,  as  far  as  possible,  by  referring  to  the  plant 
for  the  future  under  its  undoubtedly  correct  name,  Agave  Consi- 
deranti. 


ABIES  (PICBA)  ALOOCKIANA. 

"  G.  S."  (see  p.  385)  seems  to  be  quite  right  in  classing  this  Fir 
with  the  Abies  rather  than  with  the  Piceas,  according  to  the  classi. 
fication  of  English  botanists,  especially  as  he  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  how  it  bears  its  cones.  My  mistake  has  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  most  Continental  authorities  just  reverse  the  naming  of 
these  two  genera.  M.  Van  Houtte,  for  instance,  who  formerly  placed 
Alcockiana  under  Abies,  has,  if  I  remember  rightly,  now  removed  it 
to  Pioea.  Does  it  not  seem  rather  anomalous  to  have  to  exclude 
from  the  so-called  Silver  Firs  the  most  silvery  Fir  yet  introduced  ? 
In  regard  to  the  colour  of  the  young  shoots,  my  experience  certainly 
differs  from  that  of  "  G.  S.,"  as  with  me  they  are  of  a  light,  slightly 
powdery-looking  green,  and  present  a  considerable  contrast  to  the  old 
leaves  ;  this  may,  however,  be  due,  partly  at  all  events,  to  my  misfor- 
tune in  living  only  three  or  four  miles  from  a  smoky  town  ;  though,  in 
any  other  way  smoke  seems  to  have  very  little  effect  upon  it — far  less, 
indeed,  than  upon  the  common  Norway  Spruce,  which  is  of  very  little 
use  in  such  a  situation.  I  may  here  remark  that  many  evergreens  which 
soon  show  the  effects  of  smoke,  may  be  kept  in  tolerable  health  near 
towns  if  occasionally  well  washed  and  played  upon  by  a  strong  jet 
of  water.  As  this  Fir  starts  rather  early  into  growth,  it  is  occasion- 
ally in  this  county  (Yorkshire)  a  little  nipped  by  late  frosts;  but 
not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  P.  cephalonica,  and,  no  doubt,  larger 
plants  will  not  suffer  at  all  in  that  way.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
"  G.  S."  allows  it  to  be  the  handsomest  of  the  Spruces.  Of  course 
tastes  differ,  and  Firs  vary  in  attractiveness  at  different  stages  of 
their  growth ;  but  at  present,  with  amabilis,  lasiocarpa,  Pinsapo, 
and  nobilis  before  me,  I  still  maintain  that  Alcockiana  is  a  formidable 
rival  to  any  of  them.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  is  the 
height  of  the  largest  specimen  of  it  in  Great  Britain.  Perhaps  some 
of  your  correspondents  may  be  able  to  answer  this  question. 

G.  W.  B. 


Late  Scarlet  Runners  and  French  Beans.— The  statement 
respecting  these  (given  at  page  379)  has  induced  me  to  look  into  the 
matter,  and  I  quite  agree  that  late  Beans  are  either  much  neglected 
or  mismanaged.  I  only  sow  one  crop,  and  that  about  the  first  week 
in  May.  The  plants  from  this  sowing  are  well  supplied  with  water, 
and  the  Beans  are  gathered  as  they  are  wanted  ;  but  I  make  a  point  of 
clearing  all  off  at  least  once  a  week,  and,  if  any  of  them  are  too  old 
for  use,  they  are  discarded,  as,  if  only  a  few  pods  are  left  to  grow  on 
the  plant  for  seed,  they  very  much  shorten  the  season  of  gathering — 
a  circumstance  too  often  overlooked  in  many  gardens,  and  hence  the 
cause  of  their  being  so  soon  over.  I  wholly  attribute  my  success,  as 
to  latei  gatherings,  to  the  regular  clearings  which  I  make.  When 
there  are  signs  of  frost,  1  cover  both  Peas  and  Beans  in  bearing  with 
hexagon  netting,  a  most  useful  material  for  such  purposes.— W 
DiVEiis,  Wiertoii  Jlmise,  Maidstone. 

Lettuce  Banks.— The  most  remarkable  thing  now  in  our  market 
gardens  is  the  Lettuce  banks  planted  up  with  some  of  the  tenderer 
Cabbage  kinds  that  stand  the  winter.  In  open  places,  especially 
where  the  soil  is  at  all  wet,  it  is  usual  to  round  up  beds  on  which 
both  Cabbage  and  Cos  Lettuces  are  planted,  as,  in  this  way,  less 
moisture  is  retained  around  the  roots  than  is  the  case  when  they  are 


planted  in  flat  ground.  Lettuce  banks  have  a  sharp  incline,  without 
special  reference  to  aspect,  the  important  point  being  to  secure 
shelter.  In  order  to  obtain  this  the  banks  are  thrown  up  under 
Apple  trees,  Currant  bushes,  Ac,  and  in  some  cases  small  Laurels 
are  planted  closely  along  the  tops  of  the  ridges  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  project  over  the  bank.  These  Laurels  afford  good 
protection,  as  they  retain  their  foliage  all  through  the  winter. 
Under  such  circumstances,  a  Lettuce  crop  is  got  off  early,  and  the 
soil  can  be  again  partially  levelled  to  furnish  a  crop  of  dwarf  Beans, 
or  other  summer  produce.  The  best  market  Lettuces  appear  to  be  the 
Paris  White  Cos,  Bath  Brown  Cos,  and  Grand  Admiral  Cabbage  ;  and 
in  some  cases  the  Leyden  White  Dutch  Cabbage  kind  has  also  given 
great  satisfaction.  Of  course  a  hardy  constitution  is  of  the  first 
importance ;  but  the  bank  plan  of  culture  Is  advantageous  to  half, 
tender  kinds,  that  are  larger  and  more  acceptable  for  table. 
The  demand  for  Lettuces  depends  for  popularity  very  much  upon  the 
character  of  the  weather;  in  cold  periods  they  are  little  sought 
after,  but  in  warm  weather  there  is  a  great  demand  for  them. 
—A.  D. 

Hot-beds  on  Early  Vine  Borders. — The  system  recom. 
mended  by  Mr.  Muir  (see  p.  413)  of  keeping  the  litter  on  outside 
Vine  borders  up  to  90',  is  altogether  unnecessary,  and  is  practised 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  our  forefathers  did  it  with  the  view  of 
starting  the  roots  into  action  before  the  branches  began  to  push  ;  but 
Vines  starting  naturally  do  not  require  the  roots  to  be  excited  first. 
Why  should  forced  Vines  require  such  assistance  ?  It  they  are  well 
ripened  in  autumn,  they  always  store  up  sufficient  sap  with  which  to 
start,  and,  if  the  borders  are  covered  early  in  autumn  with  a  foot 
or  so  of  litter  or  leaves,  and  protected  with  shutters,  the  summer's 
heat  is  retained  in  them,  and  rain  and  snow  have  no  ill  effect  on 
them.  Keep  the  roots  strong  and  healthy  and  ready  for  starting  into 
growth,  as  soon  as  called  upon  by  the  foliage  to  do  so,  and  Vines 
may  be  forced  with  satisfactory  results  for  a  great  many  years,  with, 
out  having  recourse  to  hot-beds  on  the  outside  borders. — James 
Sjiith,  Waterdale. 

The  Fruit  Room  at  Arundel. — Being  at  the  great  fruit 
show  at  South  Kensington  on  the  10th  of  November,  I  availed 
myself  of  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Wilson  to  see  the  fruit  rooms  at 
Arundel.  Therefore,  being  fresh  from  the  exhibition  at  Kensington, 
I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  comparing  specimens  of  Apples  and 
Pears.  On  entering  the  room  in  question,  the  first  sight  that  met  my 
eye  was  a  long  table,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  filled 
with  such  an  array  of  Apples  as  never  came  under  my  notice  before. 
So  good  were  allof  them,  too,  that  it  would  be  invidious  to  give  the  palm 
to  any  one  kind .  In  my  opinion,  however,  the  best  among  dessert  kinds 
were  Ribston,  Blenheim,  and  Brandy  Apple;  and,  among  kitchen 
varieties,  Altriston,  Gloria  Mundi  (true),  and  a  sort  called  Bastard 
Ribston.  Than  these,  anything  more  splendid  in  the  way  of  fruit  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive.  Among  Pears,  which  are  grown  here 
in  quantities,  I  may  enumerate  Passe  Colmar,  Winter  Neiis,  and 
Beurre  d'Aremberg,  all  fine  fruit,  and  most  excellent  in  flavour.  In 
fact,  the  fruit  room  at  Arundel  is  a  sight  worth  travelling  miles  to 
fee,  BO  fine  are  the  frnit. — R.  Gilbert,  Buryhley. 

Ormson's  New  Boiler  and  Hot-water  Stove. — In  your  last 
week's  number  (see  p.  425)  a  mistake  is  committed  in  reference  to 
my  boiler  and  hot-water  stove.  They  should  have  been  called 
Ormson's  Patent  Upright  Tubular  Cornish  Boiler,  and  Ormson's 
Patent  "  Arctic  Ilot-water  Stove."  Will  you  kindly  correct  this, 
and  state  that  it  is  a  new  patent  system  of  hot-water  circulation, 
which  is  vertical,  both  as  regards  pipes  and  boiler  ;  and  all  in  ouo 
piece,  there  being  no  horizontal  pipes.  It  is  adapted  to  warming  all 
descriptions  of  buildings,  and  can  be  put  in  any  convenient  place,  and 
occupies  very  little  space.  If  heated  by  coke,  the  cost  is  only  one 
farthing  an  hour,  and,  if  heated  by  gas,  one  halfpenny  an  hour. — II. 
Okmson,  Stanley  Briihjc,  Chel.tea,. 

Protecting  Salad  Vegetables. — With  the  aid  of  the  French 
cloches,  or  haud-lights,  or  garden  fnames  of  any  description,  or  those 
improved  shapes  of  movable  contrivances,  of  which  we  see  so  many 
advertised  glowing  illustrations,  all  kinds  of  salads  can  be  easily 
protected  from  very  hard  frost.  Beds  of  Lettuce,  Endive,  Radishes, 
Watercresses,  and  many  other  things  might  be  covered  with  them 
and  preserved  a  long  time.  It  is  preferable,  however,  to  leave  these 
plants  without  cover  aslongas  possible,  or  to  have  the  sashes  or  tops 
of  hand-lights  off  at  night,  even  though  it  be  frost,  for  6'  or  8°  of 
frost  will  injure  nothing  in  this  way  at  this  season.  It  is  further  on 
that  these  things  get  tender,  and  it  is,  therefore,  best  to  keep  them 
as  hardy  as  possible.  Coddling  and  too  early  protection  are  the  bane  of 
those  useful"  necessaries  of  life.  Whore  there  is  a  quantity  of 
cloches  or  hand-lights  together  in  one  lot,  a  piece  of  frigi  domo  or 
canvas  stretched  over  the  whole  in  hard  frosty  times  is  better  than 
leaves. — Chevai.iek. 
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THE   SCENTED  POND-WEED  INDOORS. 

(aponogeton  distachyok.) 
To  this,  though  well  known,  too  much  attention  can  scarcely 
be  directed,  inasmuch  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
hardy  aquatics.  We  have  often  met  with  it  in  open  tanks, 
streams,  and  other  waters  in  ornamental  grounds  ;  but  never 
in  better  condition  than  we  saw  it  a  year  or  two  ago  in  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens,  where  it  produces  its  forked 
spikes  of  ivory-white  bracts  in  abundance  all  through  the 
winter  months.  Than  this  sweet-scented  Pond-weed  and  its 
varieties  few  aquatics  are  better  adapted  for  either  plant- 
houses  or  conservatories.  Planted  in  good  fibrous  loam 
wherever  a  depth  of  (5  or  8  inches  of  clear  water  can  be 
obtained,  it  grows  vigorously  and  flowers  profusely.  A  small 
variety  of  it,  called  minor,  is  like  the  ordinary  form  in  every 
particular  except  size,  and  this  miniature  kind  is  especially 
suitable  for  glass-cases  in  rooms.  An  inverted  bell-glass,  from 
12  to  15  inches  in  depth,  and  about  the  same  in  diameter,  is 
amply  sufficient  to  accommodate  a  full-sized  plant  of  this 
small-growing  variet}',  which,  if  planted  in  a  handful  of  rich 
loam  and  sandstone,  grit,  or  gravel,  will  grow  and  flower  freely 
and  form  an  attractive  room  or  window  ornament  during  the 
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winter  and  spring  mouths.  Spikes  of  its  shining  white  bracts 
are  also  very  useful  in  a  cut  state  ;  but,  like  Nympha^a  flowers, 
they  must  bo  placed  in  water  or  in  shallow  bowls  of  water  and 
Sphagnum  Moss  as  soon  as  they  are  cut  from  the  plant.     B. 


Greenhouse  Climbers  to  Flower  at  Christmas. — In  addi- 
tion to  the  creepers  recommended  by  Mr.  Ilobday  (p.  391),  I  would 
strongly  advise  "Enquirer"  to  plant  Tacsonia  mollisaima  and 
T.  Van  Volsemii.  These  are  exceedingly  handsome  fast. growing 
creepei's  and  very  rarely  out  of  bloom.  By  training  the  main  stem  to 
the  rafters  or  girders  of  a  conservatory,  and  allowing  the  joung  shoots 
to  depend  thinly  from  them,  they  show  off  their  beautiful  flowers  to 
great  advantage.  We  have  j  nst  now  a  plant  of  mollissima,  growing  in 
the  manner  described  above,  that  has  been  flowering  continuously  all 
the  summer,  and,  from  the  number  of  buds  it  is  now  showing,  it 
promises  to  be  almost  equally  good  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
coming  winter.  This  variety  has  trumpet-shaped  flowers,  the  tube  of 
which  is  about  1  inches  long,  and  of  a  delicate  pale  green  colour, 
which  shows  off  the  beautiful  pink  petals  to  great  advantage.  T.  Van 
Volxemii  is  a  strikingly  beautiful  variety  that  ought  to  be  in  every 
house.  It  has  large  crimson  flowers  that  are  borne  on  thread-like 
stems,  which  vary  from  12  to  18  inches  in  length,  and,  as  these  occur 
at  almost  every  joint,  some  idea  of  the  efiiect  produced  by  such  a 
number  of  flowers  depending  in  this  way  may  readily  be  formed. 
Although  not  so  vigorous  as  mollissima,  it  is  snfEciently  so  for  ordinary 
purposes,  and  will  cover  as  much  space  in  a  season  as  can  generally 
be  devoted  to  one  variety.  Tacsonia  exoniensis  is  a  hybrid  between 
the  varieties  above  named.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  rose-pink  colour 
with  violet  throat,  and  it  possesses  the  good  qualities  of  both 
parents.  Unfortunately  most  of  the  Tacsonias  are  rather  subject  to 
scale,  which,  if  not  looked  after  and  kept  in  check,  increase  to  a  great 
extent,  and  soon  throw  the  plants  out  of  health,  but,  as  these  pests 
are  mainly  on  the  stems  they  may  be  destroyed  by  using  a  stiff  brush 
and  some  of  the  insect-destroying  compounds. — J.  Sheppaed. 
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GARDEN  VEGETATION  IN    SEPTEMBER. 

By  JAMES  M'NAB,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinbiirgh. 
The  month  of  September  was,  on  an  average,  rather  favour- 
able. The  weather,  during  the  early  part  of  it,  was,  for  the 
most  part,  dry,  but  rain  prevailed  towards  the  end  of  the 
month.  The  six  lowest  thermometer  readings  were  on  the 
mornings  of  the  1st,  11th,  12th,  23rd,  29th,  and  30th,  when 
40°,  87°,  37°,  39°,  38°,  and  37°  were  respectively  indicated; 
while  the  highest  morning  readings  were  on  the  3rd,  6th,  7th, 
8th,  18th,  and  20bh,  when  .55°,  54°,  53°,  56°,  63°,  and  66°,  were 
registered.  Autumn  tints  began  to  show  early  this  year. 
About  the  middle  of  the  month  the  trees  of  the  Pavia  flava 
were  particularly  beautiful,  the  foliage  continuing  for  a  con- 
siderable time  of  a  rich  golden  hue  without  a  leaf  falling. 
About  the  same  time  the  Norway  Maples  were  very  inter- 
esting, as  well  as  the  Betula  pontica.  Trees  of  the  Sugar 
Maple  were  also  particularly  rich  during  the  month,  being 
covered  with  leaves  of  scarlet  and  yellow,  which  gave  a 
glowing  effect  to  the  landscape.  The  American  Oaks  and 
Liquidambar  were  fast  changing  colour,  as  well  as  the  varieties 
(but  in  a  more  decided  form)  enumerated  in  my  August  report, 
Early  in  September  all  the  forms  of  Thuja  aurea  and  Thuja 
elegantissima  began  gradually  to  assume  the  green  colour 
peculiar  to  them  in  autumn  ;  and,  by  the  end  of  the  month, 
the  golden  tints,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  these  shrubs, 
had  totally  disappeared.  The  blue-green  tint  taken  on  by  the 
leaves  of  healthy  and  vigorous  trees  of  the  Robinia  pseud- 
Acacia  had  a  singular  appearance  when  contrasted  with  the 
leaves  of  neighbouring  forest  trees,  whose  autumnal  dress 
inclines  more  to  the  red  and  yellow  hues.  Autumnal  fruit- 
bearing  trees  and  shrubs  were  well  covered,  such  as  the  White 
Beam  or  Service  tree.  Mountain  Ash,  Cotoneaster  affinis  and 
0.  microphylla,  all  the  varieties  of  Crab  Apples,  Thorns, 
Holly,  Yew,  Elder,  Snowberry,  and  others.  With  reference 
to  the  open  air  dwarf  flowering  shrubs,  the  hardy  Heaths, 
Daboecia  polifolia,  and  its  varieties,  also  Pothergilla  alnifolia, 
were  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous ;  few  others  were  wholly 
in  bloom,  although  flowers,  more  or  less  abundant,  were 
observed  on  many  other  species.  In  the  herbaceous  depart- 
ment, the  greatest  amount  of  bloom  during  September  was  to 
be  found  amongst  the  numerous  family  of  Compositas,  and 
chiefly  amongst  the  genera  Aster,  Rudbeckia,  Helianthus, 
Eupatorium,  Solidago,  Pyrethrum,  and  Coreopsis.  Tritomas 
have  been  rather  a  failure  this  year  ;  the  roots  of  many  having 
been  injured  during  the  severe  frost  of  last  winter,  while  some 
plants  were  entirely  destroyed.  Flower  spikes  of  Gynerium 
argenteum,  or  Pampas  Grass,  were  also  very  deficient;  and 
this  deficiency  was  very  general  over  the  three  kingdoms, 
resulting  in  some  cases  from  partial  injury  received  during  the 
winter  months,  and,  in  others,  from  the  drought  they  were 
subjected  to  during  summer.  One  specimen,  however,  which 
I  recently  saw  growing  in  the  garden  belonging  to  Mrs.  Marks, 
Rutland  House,  Park  Road,  Kingston,  Surrey,  had  no  less  than 
130  heads,  and  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  all  others  that 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing.  In  the  rock-garden  few 
additional  plants  came  into  flower  during  the  month,  although 
a  considerable  number  were  to  be  seen  in  bloom,  many  of  the 
kinds  for  a  second  time,  and  others  from  an  unusual  prolonga- 
tion of  their  flowering  period,  in  consequence  of  the  moisture. 
On  the  30th  of  September,  about  ninety-five  species  and 
varieties,  exclusive  of  duplicates,  were  in  bloom,  the  most 
conspicuous  being — Acajna  microphyll.a,  Androsace  lanuo-i- 
nosa,  Bellis  rotundifolia,  Calluna  vulgaris  Serlii,  C.  v.  flore 
pleuo,  Campanula  floribunda,  0.  isophylla  alba,  Colchicum 
autumnale,  double  pink  and  double  white,  Coronilla  varia, 
Daboecia  polifolia,  alba,  and  versicolor,  Dianthus  deltoides,  D. 
Henryanus,  D.  racemosus,  Erica  ciliaris,  E.  Lawsoniana,  E. 
Mackayana,  E.  Maweana,  E.  vagans,  E.  v.  rubra,  E.  Watsonii, 
Erodium  macrodenium,  Gypsophylla  arenaria,  Hedychium 
Gardnerianum,  Hutchinsia  alpina,  Iberis  Tenoriana,  Linaria 
alpina,  Lithospermum  fruticosum,  Menziesia  coerulea,  Peut- 
stemon  heterophyllum,  Petrocoptis  Lagascas,  Polygonum  vao- 
cinifolium,  Potentilla  lupinoides,  Pterocephalus  Parnassi, 
Saxifraga  Wilcommiana,  Scabiosa  gramuutia,  Sedum  ibericum, 
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S.  spurium  album,  Stenactis  speciosa,  Thymus  striatus, 
Tritoma  Uvaria,  Veronica  rupestris,  and  V.  spicata  corymbosa. 
Septbsibee  on  which  the  following  Plants  Bloomed. 

10.  Chrysopsis  vitlosa        1 14.  Colcliioiim,    double 

11.  Colchicum,    double  white 
pink                           1         Horkelia  caliEornica 

12.  Crocus  nudiflorus 

13.  Erica     hiberaica 
etricta  rubra 


Dates 

1.  Sedum  Fabaria 
Calluna  VTilgaris  flore 

pleno 

2.  Metrosma  pilosa 

3.  Sedum  Sieboldii 
5.       ,,       Eversii 
9.  Gentiana  Andrewsii 


15.  Crocus  speciosus 
18.  Colcliicum  rubrum 
25.  Erica  Maweana 


Garden  Vegetation  in  October. 
October  is  well  known  to  be  the  month  when  the  foliage  of 
the  trees  exhibits  the  greatest  variety  of  rich  colouring. 
Some,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ash,  Walnut,  Elder,  &c., 
only  assume  a  dingy  green  tint.  On  the  oOth  of  October 
many  had  their  foliage  still  on,  and,  in  some  cases,  quite 
green.  Amongst  these  were  the  Oriental  Plane,  Alnus  cordi- 
folia,  Quercus  fastigiata,  Sorbus  vestita,  Rhamnus  cathartious, 
and  others  with  smooth  leaves,  which  eventually  fall  off 
more  or  less  coloured.  Other  kinds  then  in  leaf,  with  foliage 
that  is  more  or  less  hairy,  generally  fall  off  in  their  green  con- 
dition, snch  as  the  Celtis  occidentalis,  Black  and  White 
Mulberry,  common  Fig,  and  Catalpa  syringajfolia.  During  the 
whole  of  October  this  year  the  tints  of  foliage  on  ornamental 
and  forest  trees  have  been  highly  interesting,  perhaps  more  so 
than  they  have  been  seen  at  Edinburgh  for  a  long  time.  Some 
have  shown  a  rich  crimson  or  red  hue.  some  innumerable 
shades  of  brown  and  yellow,  while  others  have  all  the  tints, 
more  or  less,  on  the  same  ti-ee,  such  as  the  Sugar  Maple, 
Liqnidambar,  and  the  Virginian  Creeper.  The  Tulip  tree, 
when  it  first  goes  off,  has  its  leaves  equally  divided  between 
green  and  yellow  ;  afterwards  they  all  become  quite  yellow,  in 
which  condition  they  remain  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  ulti- 
mately assume  a  darkish  brown  hue,  and  then  fall  off.  During 
October,  the  yellow  tints  were  the  most  prominent;  particu- 
larly as  the  Acer  monspessulanum,  A.  campestre,  Cratasgus 
heterophylla,  common  Horse  Chestnut,  Quercus  pannonica,  Q. 
pyramidalis,  Mespilus  grandiflora,  Carpiuus  Betulus,  Betula 
alba,  B.  pontica,  Sorbus  Aria  and  other  species  retain  their 
leaves  for  a  long  time  in  their  coloured  condition,  while  others 
fall  immediately  the  yellow  tint  comes  on  them,  as  was 
observed  in  various  species  of  Lime  and  Wych  Elm.  When 
leaves  assume  a  dark  red  or  deep  brown  hue,  they  generally 
remain  much  longer  on  the  trees  than  many  of  the  yellow 
tints.  This  was  observed  in  the  American  Oaks,  particularly 
the  Quercus  rubra,  Amelanchier  vulgaris,  and  some  varieties 
of  the  common  Beech.  The  ordinary  purple  Beech  generally 
parts  with  its  leaves  early,  and,  when  going  off,  the  colour  is 
scarcely  discernible  from  the  decaying  foliage  of  some  of  the 
green  Beeches,  particularly  the  thick-leaved  sorts.  A  variety 
of  the  purple-leaved  Beech,  not  uncommon  in  the  gardens  at 
Corstorphine,  comes  out  in  spring  of  a  greenish  tint,  during 
summer  it  is  of  a  rich  dark  purple,  towards  autumn  it  again 
assumes  the  greenish  hue,  and  ultimately  goes  off  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  not  unlike  the  green  varieties,  but  retains  its 
leaves  ranch  longer  than  the  ordinary  purple  form.  The  Cor- 
storphine Plane  (Acer  Pseudo-Platanus  var.  lutescens)  is  known 
all  over  Europe,  during  the  spring  months,  from  the  yellow 
tint  of  its  leaves.  During  summer  they  become  as  green  as 
the  ordinary  Acer  Pseudo-Platanus.  In  autumn  no  difference 
is  observed  in  the  falling  foliage  from  the  ordinary  green 
sorts,  it  being  generally  of  a  dingy  yellow-green.  In  the 
variety  cultivated  under  the  name  of  the  Acer  Pseudo-Platanus 
var.  purpureuR,  although  no  dilterence  is  observed  in  the  loaves 
when  they  first  come  out,  the  purple  tinge  peculiar  to  tlie 
under  side  of  the  leaf  becomes  very  conspicuous  during 
summer ;  and,  when  the  leaves  fall  from  the  tree  in  autumn,  this 
is  distinctly  visible,  although  the  surface  of  the  leaf  has  the 
greenish-yellow  hue  peculiar  to  the  typical  species.  The  Silver 
or  Variegated  Acer  Pseudo-Platanus,  generally  comes  out  in 
spring  with  a  pale  green  colour;  during  early  summer  the  varie- 
gated or  white  portions  become  distinctly  visible  ;  and,  when 
the  leaf  falls  in  autumn,  the  variegated  or  white  parts  become  a 
clear  yellow,  and  the  green  portions  the  dingy  yellow-green 
colour  peculiar  to  the  species.  The  Crataigus  oxyacantha 
lutescens  comes  out  in  spring  a  rich  yellow  hue,  and 
continues  so  for  many  weeks;  during  summer  the  leaves 
become    perfectly    green,    and    were    so    on     the     30th    of 


October.  The  Scotch  Laburnum,  noticed  in  my  report 
for  July,  as  having  the  points  of  all  the  top  shoots  of  a 
rich  golden-yellow,  contrasting  admirably  with  the  dark  green 
leaves,  has  now  the  golden-yellow  tint  nearly  all  over  ;  but  no 
leaves  had  fallen  on  October  30th.  Although  no  flowers  were 
produced  in  the  garden  on  the  Scotch  Laburnums  this  year, 
the  trees  have  made  up  for  the  loss  by  their  charming  masses  of 
tufted  yellow  foliage,  particularly  when  seen  growing  in  a  posi- 
tion where  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  have  access  to  them.  A 
similar  effect  is  also  produced  during  some  years,  while  the 
trees  are  covered  with  fruit  in  thick  yellow-green  masses 
long  before  the  ripening  of  the  seed.  The  foliage  of  the  Pavia 
flava  and  Amelanchier  vulgaris  has  been  remarkably  flue  this 
autumn,  as  they  retained  their  coloured  leaves  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  most  other  trees.  The  former  was  of  a  rich 
yellow  colour,  while  the  latter  was  of  a  deep  red  hue.  As  both 
appear  in  perfection  about  the  same  time,  they  ought  to 
be  extensively  cultivated  as  foreground  trees  for  producing 
autumn  landscape  effects.  During  the  month  of  August, 
many  leaflets  fell  from  the  Locust  trees  (Robinia  Pseud- Acacia), 
all  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  as  noticed  in  my  report  on  vege- 
tation for  that  month,  probably  at  a  period  when  some 
changes  were  taking  place  in  the  juices  of  this  tree.  In 
September,  the  foliage  of  the  Robinias  all  assumed  a  peculiar 
blue-green  tint.  They  afterwards  fell  off  to  a  dark  green 
colour.  Owing  to  the  rich  and  varied  tints,  and  the  peculiar 
circumstances  attending  the  change  in  the  colour  of  the 
foliage  of  certain  trees,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  have 
some  competent  chemist  to  analyse  the  fluids  contained  in  the 
leaves,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  account  for  the  various  colours 
which  mauy  of  them  generally  assume.  Although  the  tints 
of  the  arboreous  vegetation  at  Edinburgh  have  this  year  been 
fine,  it  does  not  always  follow  that  the  same  varieties  show  that 
richness  of  colour  in  other  soils  and  situations.  During  a 
recent  tour  (early  in  October)  through  a  portion  of  England  and 
Ireland,  I  was  surprised  to  find  many  of  the  varieties  of  trees, 
here  enumerated,  in  their  normal  green  condition,  although 
many  were  coloured  at  Edinburgh  before  I  left.  The  trees 
being  further  south,  and,  therefore,  better  ripened,  I  expected 
to  find  their  tints  in  advance  of  those  of  this  country.  Perhaps 
this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  comparatively  dry  weather 
experienced  at  Edinburgh  compared  with  other  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  Although  rain  frequently  prevailed  here,  the  under 
strata  or  sub-soil  has  been  excessively  dry,  owing  to  the  rains 
not  being  sufficient  to  penetrate  it.  Nothing  could  exceed  in 
richness  the  foliage  of  the  Virginian  Creeper  as  seen  in  many 
parts  of  England  this  autumn,  but  more  particularly  on  the 
old  colleges  and  other  buildings  at  Oxford.  The  Ampelopsis 
Veitchii  and  A.tricuspidata  were  also  gorgeous  in  several  places, 
but  not  cultivated  to  the  extent  they  justly  deserve.  During 
the  month  the  foliage  of  some  shrubby  plants  have  also  been 
very  interesting,  particularly  the  varieties  of  Azalea — the  A, 
pontica  being  the  most  prominent,  owing  to  the  rich  tints  of 
crimson  and  yellow  it  puts  on.  The  Fothergilla  alnifolia  was 
also  interesting  for  its  yellow  hue.  The  Weigela  amabilis  sur- 
passed all  others,  the  long  branches  of  its  pinnate  leaves  hanging 
gracefully  all  round  the  plant.  Each  branch  is  composed  of  ten 
or  twelve  pairs  of  leaflets,  the  uppermost  pair  being  generally  of 
a  reddish-golden  colour — as  they  near  the  middle  of  the  branch 
they  become  beautifully  shaded  off  to  a  rich  yellow  between  the 
middle  and  the  point,  the  yellow  and  gi-een  leaves  become  gradu- 
ally mixed,  while  three  or  four  pair  of  leaves  nearest  the  points 
.xre  totally  green.  The  le.aves  of  this  deciduous  shrub  remain 
for  a  considerable  time  in  their  transition  state ;  it  is,  therefore, 
well  worthy  of  more  extensive  cultivation, not  only  forits  flowers, 
but  for  the  tints  it  aii'ords  in  autumn.  Of  fruit-bearing 
trees  and  shrubs,  the  most  conspicuous  at  the  present  time 
are  the  Hollies,  Yews,  Cotoneaster  microphylla,  Buonymus 
europasus,  Pyracantha,  Thorns,  and  Snowberry.  Of  flowering 
shrubs  the  Arbutus  Unedo,  Laurustinus,  Escallouia  macrantha, 
and  Jasminum  nudiflorura,  are  the  chief  ones  in  bloom. 
Flowering  herbaceous  plants  are  much  the  same  as  those 
recorded  for  September,  the  Compositas  being  the  most  nume- 
rous. On  the  rock  garden  eighty-six  species  and  varieties, 
exclusive  of  duplicates,  are  still  in  flower,  the  most  attractive 
being  the  late  varieties  of  the  hardy  Heaths  and  Daboecias,  as 
enumerated  in  the  September  list,  also  Actena  microphylla, 
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Androsace  lanuginosa,  Bellis  rotundifolia,  Dianthus  deltoides, 
Erodium  macrodenum,  Gypsophila  arenaria,  Hedychium  Gard- 
nerianum,  Helleboi-us  niger  major,  Linaria  alpina,  Lithosper- 
mum  fruticosum.  Polygonum  vaccinifolium,  Potentilla  lupi- 
noides,  Pterocepbalus  Pai'nassi,  Scabiosa  Gramuntia,  Sedum 
ibericum  and  S.  spureum,  Thymus  alpinus  and  T.  striatus, 
Tritoma  Uvaria,  Veronioa  rupestris  and  V.  spicata  corymbosa. 
The  brown  tint  is  now  very  distinct  on  all  the  shrubs  of  Thuja 
aurea  and  T.  elegantissima.  The  transition  state  this  year  has 
not  been  very  rapid,  but  this  is  always  very  marked  when 
the  cold  at  this  season  is  more  intense.  The  six  lowest  morning 
temperatures  were  on  the  10th,  12th,  18th,  25th,  26th,  and 
20th,  when  30°,  26°,  29°,  31°,  31°,  and  32°  were  registered; 
while  the  highest  morning  temperatures  were  on  the  1st,  8th, 
ISth,  22nd,  23rd,  and  24th,  when  50°,  50°,  45°,  46°,  47°,  and 
45'^  were  indicated.  November  set  in  with  much  rain,  attended 
with  high  winds  and  afterwards  severe  frost,  which  has 
denuded  the  trees  of  their  leaves,  and  has,  therefore,  deprived 
ns  of  many  of  their  beautiful  autumnal  tints. 


IVY  IN  THE  GAEDEN. 

Few  of  our  native  plants  are  so  common  because  few  are  so 
well  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances  of  soil  and 
situation  as  the  Ivy.  On  walls  the  clustering  tangled  roots 
of  this  favourite  climbing  plant  form  a  complete  network 
^  over  the  stones  ;  and,  with  an  occasional  trimming  to  prevent 
the  wind  getting  hold  of  a  straggling  shoot  and  tearing  it 
down,  it  will  continue  for  many  years  without  undergoing  any 
material  change,  and  neither  does  it,  as  has  often  been  sup- 
posed, tend  to  hasten  the  decay  of  the  structure,  but  acts,  on 
the  contrary,  as  a  preservative,  as  an  examination  of  any  old 
ruins  that  has  been  many  years  covered  with  it  will  prove.  It 
has  often  been  said  that  Ivy  has  a  tendency  to  make  buildings 
damp ;  but,  wherever  that  has  been  the  case,  it  arises  from 
neglect  in  not  having  it  properly  trimmed  in,  or  in  allowing  it — 
and  this  it  soon  does  if  neglected — to  take  possession  of  the  water 
gutters  or  pipes,  and  so  cause  an  overflow.  To  have  Ivy  in  good 
condition  it  should  be  cut  in  close  to  the  wall,  taking  off  all  the 
old  leaves  every  spring.  About  the  end  of  April  is  the  best  time, 
as  it  breaks  into  growth,  almost  immediately  covering  the  walls 
with  a  beautiful  mantle  of  bright  green  foliage,  the  leaves  so 
placed  one  above  the  other  that  no  rain  or  damp  can  ever 
penetrate.  In  the  case  of  old  walls  or  ruins,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  trim  it  so  closely  as  on  an  inhabited  dwelling,  as,  by  so 
doing,  its  fruiting  is  prevented  ;  and  thus  one  of  its  most 
beautiful  features  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  lost.  Is  it 
generally  known  how  fond  sheep  are  of  Ivy  ?  We  could  never 
keep  them  from  disfiguring  the  walls  that  are  here  covered 
with  it,  until  a  stout  iron  fence  was  erected  3  feet  from  the 
foot  of  the  walls  to  keep  them  off ;  and  even  now  I  often  see 
them  with  their  fore-feet  on  the  top  of  the  fence  struggling 
to  reach  a  stray  leaf.  Of  late  years  a  very  considerable 
iise  has  been  made  of  Ivy  in  ornamental  gardening  as 
edgings  to  beds  and  borders,  and  sometimes  for  forming 
patterns  of  dwarf  dark  green  foliage,  that  look  fresh 
and  beautiful  at  all  seasons,  but  especially  so  in  hot 
weather,  when  the  Graso  is  scorched  up.  Pew  plants  are  so 
well  adapted  for  quickly  forming  an  evergreen  screen  or  blind 
for  shutting  out  an  unsightly  object,  provided  there  is  any- 
thing for  it  to  cling  to  for  support,  or  where  it  can  be  tied  till 
its  growth  has  interlaced  and  secured  itself.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  very  best  plants  for  forming  a  green  carpet  under  close 
growing  evergreen  trees — like  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  .ind 
others — where  nothing  else  will  grow,  owing  to  the  dry  sombre 
character  of  the  situation,  but  occasional  watchfulness  will  be 
necessary  to  prevent  its  climbing  np  the  trees  and  taking 
possession  of  the  main  branches,  which  it  would  strangle  in 
its  close  embrace.  The  tree  Ivies,  either  trained  as  standards 
or  pyramids,  form  handsome  subjects  either  for  formal  or 
picturesque  gardening,  and  m.any  of  the  newer  variegated 
forms,  when  they  become  more  common,  will  be  exceedingly- 
useful  in  ornamental  gardening,  and  also  for  covering  screens, 
&c.,  in  room  decoration.  Ivy  is  easily  propagated",  both  by 
cuttings  and  seeds.  E,  Hobday. 

Bam  self  Ahhmj. 


SALVIA  SPLENDENS  AS  A  BEDDING  PLANT. 
'  H.  J.  C. "  (p.  404),  mnat,  I  think,  be  mistaken  in  the  variety  of 
Salvia  he  is  growing,  as  S.  splendens  is  a  late  bloomer,  and  only  fit 
for  indoor  work.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  plants  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  for  decorating  the  conservatory,  where,  if  the  tem. 
peratnreis  dry  and  warm,  it  will  continue  blooming  till  near  Christ, 
mas.  We  depend  very  much  on  it  for  the  above  purpose,  and  ita 
brilliant  flowers  show  up  in  pleasing  contrast  against  the  pale  walls 
and  large  stone  jardinieres,  with  which  the  house  is  furnished.  The 
variety  that  "  H.  J.  C."  uses,  and  speaks  so  highly  of  as  a  beddin(» 
plant,  is  most  likely  S.  fulgeus,  a  really  useful  variety  for  that 
purpose,  but  not  half  so  effective  or  usofal  for  indoor  work  aa 
S.  splendens.  The  latter  has  large  smooth  shining  deep  green  leaves 
and  very  bright  scarlet  flowers,  while  those  of  fnlgens  are  of  dull  red 
colour,  with  rough  leaves  that  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of 
Sage.  While  on  the  subject  of  Salvias,  allow  me  to  say  a  word  in 
favour  of  S.  Heerii.  This,  too,  is  a  most  valuable  variety,  and  quite 
as  indispensable  for  early  spring  decoration  as  S.  splendens  is  for 
autumn  use.  For  supplying  cut  flowers,  Heerii  stands  quite  un- 
rivalled among  Salvias,  as  most  of  them  in  a  cut  state  are  very  short- 
lived. Not  so,  however,  with  Heerii,  as  it  lasts  a  long  time  in  water 
and  a  few  of  its  light  branching  feathery  sprigs  are  always  a  valuable 
addition  in  dressing  a  vase,  to  which  they  impart  a  very  bright  and 
finished  appearance.  The  habit  of  this  plant  is  all  that  can  be  desired  ; 
and  its  foliage  is  of  the  most  ample  description,  which  it  always  carriea 
well  down  to  the  pot.  Cuttings  put  in  any  time  in  the  spring,  just  after 
they  have  done  blooming,  make  grand  plants  by  the  following  autumn  • 
but,  it  very  large  sizes  are  required,  a  few  should  be  kept  over 
after  blooming,  to  be  cut  down  to  one  or  two  eyes,  and  then  grown  on 
again.  There  is  no  diSiculty  in  growing  plants,  so  treated,  a  yard 
through  ;  and,  as  they  are  exceedingly  free-blooming,  specimens  of 
that  size  make  a  fine  display.  J.  Sheppahd. 

[We  have  seen  Salvia  splendens  used  effectively  as  a  flower-garden 
plant.    It  was  at  Bicton  in  Mr.  Barnes'  time.] 


Leucophyta  Brownei  Out-of-doors.— I  agree  with  Mr. 
Wildsmith  (p.  389)  in  thinking  that  this  plant  is  destined  to  become 
very  popular  for  general  flower-garden  decoration.  Used  as  edging- 
plants  to  beds  of  any  dimensions,  its  showy  foliage  has  an  exceedingly 
light  and  graceful  effect.  It  is  also  suitable  for  carpet  bedding,  and 
will  submit  to  any  amount  of  pinching  or  clipping.  Cuttings  should 
be  inserted  pretty  early  in  the  autumn  in  pots  or  pans  in  a  mixture 
of  sand  and  finely-sifted  leaf  soil.  It  will,  at  this  time,  strike  root 
freely  in  a  cold  pit  or  close  frame.  In  spring  the  rooted  cuttings 
should  be  potted  off  singly,  or  they  may  be  pricked  into  seed.pans 
or  boxes,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  grow  freely,  in  order  that  the 
plants  may  be  of  considerable  size  when  planted  out,  as  they  do  not 
grow  rapidly  during  the  early  part  of  the  season.  I  think  that  this 
plant  will  be  found  to  be  sufficiently  hardy  to  resist  the  cold  of 
ordinary  winters,  although  it  did  not  do  so  here  daring  last  winter. 
The  plants,  however,  occupied  a  somewhat  unfavourable  situation, 
which  may  partly  account  for  their  failure.  I  have  used  it  durino- 
two  seasons,  but  I  know  nothing  of  its  history ;  it  must,  however  be 
of  comparatively  recent  introduction. — P.  Geieve. 

Mignonette  for  Cutting  Now.— It  is  a  good  plan  to  sow 
Mignonette  seed  in  some  out.of.the-way  spot  during  the  month  of 
June,  as  it  germinates  speedily  after  the  first  shower,  and  grows 
into  strong  flowering  plants  by  the  end  of  September.  If  the  spot  be 
slightly  sheltered  by  trees  the  plants  will  not  be  affected  by  the  earlier 
frosts,  and  as  a  considerable  interval  often  elapses  between  these 
and  severe  winter  weather  it  is  easy  to  secure  an  abundant  supply  of 
sprigs  of  this  fragrant  flower  long  after  other  tender  plants  are  over. 
There  is  no  finer  and  more  useful  Mignonette  than  Parson's  Giant 
white  variety,  as  it  grows  rapidly,  and  has  long  neat  br.inches  and 
flowers  that  are  whiter  than  those  of  any  other  kind.  From  self, 
sown  plants  of  this  kind  I  can  now  cut,  at  any  moment,  handfuls  of 
sprigs,  that  are  most  acceptable  at  this  period  of  the  year. — A.  D. 

Sweet-scented  Flowers  for  the  Wild  Garden. — There  are 
few  hardy  plants  that  deserve  more  general  cultivation  than  Honey, 
suckles,  for,  in  addition  to  the  great  beauty  of  the  flowers  of  many 
varieties,  their  odour  is  invariably  delicious,  and  this  is  particularly 
the  case  during  cloudy  weather  or  early  in  the  morning.  For  the 
wild  garden,  or  for  planting  near  retired  walks  or  along  the  backs  of 
borders  amongst  shrubs,  nothing  can  be  more  suitable,  as  they  add 
much  to  the  enjoyment  such  places  afford  after  the  eye  has  become 
weary  of  the  stiff  formality  and  glare  of  the  dressed  garden.  There 
are  few  places  now  where  old-fashioned  sweet-scented  flowers  are  to 
bo  met  with  in  quantity,  as  the  present  [system  of  decoration  has 
swept  most  of  these  out  of  cultivation  to  make  room  for  gandy  colours 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  pleasure  in  these  days  to  ramble  in 
grounds   where   hardy  flowers  can  be  met  with  unaccompanied  by 
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the  too  obtrusive  bedding  planta.  The  wild  garden  is  just  the 
home  for  many  of  these,  and  a  place  where  the  Honeysuckle  should 
hold  a  prominent  position.  Few  plants  are  more  accommodating  in 
their  manner  of  growth,  and  varieties  may  be  selected  to  suit  almost 
any  position — some  twining  persistently  round  branches,  while  others 
do  not  require  assistance,  and  may  be  grown  as  dwarf  shrubs,  or  simply 
supported  by  iron  rods  or  stakes.  If  an  evergreen  creeper  is  required 
for  covering  an  unsightly  object,  or  for  twining  over  rustic  arbours, 
there  is  nothing  to  equal  the  Honeysuckle,  and  if  a  Rose  be  added 
the  combination  is  perfect.  There  are  many  sweet-scented  plants 
and  flowers  that  are  adapted  for  planting  in  the  wild  garden.  Amongst 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  Sweet  Briar,  Lavender,  Southernwood, 
Mint,  Pennyroyal,  Mask,  Rosemary,  Violets,  and  Mignonette. — J. 
Sheppard,  WooJvei-.tton. 

The  Best  White  Edging^  Plant. — If  I  were  asked  to  name 
the  most  useful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  lovely  of  the  dwarf 
white  edging  plants  now  in  use,  I  should  say  Achillea  umbellata.  It 
is  perfectly  hardy,  .and  certainly  requires  less  manipulation  than  the 
dwarf  Cerastium  tomentosuni.  The  latter  requires  renewing  every 
year,  whereas  the  former  will  be  as  effective  the  second  and  third  year 
as  the  first.  For  carpet  bedding  it  is  a  gem  in  every  way,  and  only 
requires  to  be  known  to  be  appreciated.  It  is  easily  ineretised  by 
cuttings  taken  off  in  September  or  October  and  dibbled  in  very 
thickly  under  a  wall.  We  have  thousands  planted  under  the  foot 
of  a  west  wall,  and  they  give  no  more  trouble  than  this — after  a 
severe  frost  in  spring,  to  sprinkle  a  little  sifted  leaf  mould  over  the 
cuttings,  and  with  the  hand  press  into  the  soil  those  that  have  been 
forced  out  by  the  frost.  The  few  leaves  falling  from  the  fruit  trees 
give  sufficient  covering  now  until  rooted,  after  which  they  will  take 
care  of  themselves. — Chev.vliei!. 

Pruning  Tea  Roses  Out  of  Doors. — In  a  grand  old  rectory 
garden  that  I  had  lately  the  pleasure  of  visiting,  are  a  large  number 
of  fine  standards  of  Tea-scented  Roses,  and,  as  they  are  pruned  some- 
what differently  from  the  customary  way,  a  brief  allusion  to  them  may 
be  of  some  service.  The  strong-growing  Tea  Roses,  such  as  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  produce  annually  a  number  of  stout  rods,  and,  as  will  have 
been  noticed  by  those  who  prune  their  Roses  by  the  rule  of  thumb, 
these,  when  pruned  hard  back,  produce  other  strong  shoots.  Now, 
the  practice  in  the  garden  here  referred  to  is  to  leave  these  stout 
rods  nearly  the  whole  length,  merely  cutting  off  the  soft  tops,  and 
after  the  small  spray  has  been  cut  hard  back,  and  a  portion  of  the 
old  wood  removed  to  prevent  overcrowding,  they  are  tied  down 
horizontally  to  neat  stakes  fixed  right  and  left  of  the  tree.  From 
nearly  every  bud  a  shoot  bearing  flowers  is  produced,  and  the  display 
of  bloom  throughout  the  season  is  marvellous.  These  shoots  are 
removed  in  the  winter  following  to  make  room  for  others. — "  Gar. 
deners'  Magazine." 

Grass  Edging  Plants. — Among  those  suitable  for  either  flower 
or  kitchen  garden,  says  the  "  Florist,"  are  the  fine-leaved  forms  of 
Festuca,  one  of  which  has  been  introduced  under  the  name  of  Festuca 
viridis.  This  slender-leaved  Grass  makes  a  remarkably  fine,  and  at 
the  same  time  dense,  growth,  and  the  leaves  are  of  a  bright  olive- 
green  colour.  It  will  bear  clipping  during  the  summer,  and  it  is  so 
hardy  that  it  will  stand  through  the  severest  weather  without  injury. 
Selected  forms  of  Festuca  ovina  have  for  many  years  been  used  for 
edging  purposes  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  and  when  young  are 
very  neat  and  pretty,  but  they  should  not  remain  over  the  second 
year  without  re-planting.  The  planta  divide  readily,  and  may  be 
either  dibbled  in  or  planted  in  the  same  way  as  box-edging. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 


Curcnligo  recurvata  for  House  Decoration.— This  is  one  of  the  most 
nfieful  and  omaraental  of  Palma.  In  places  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  house 
(iecoration  it  will  be  found  of  great  value.  It  is  rapid  in  growth,  and  throws 
lip  quantities  of  suckers,  which  soon  make  useful  plants.— R.  Gbbenfield, 
Frirn'y   Oardentt,  Warwick, 

Wintering  Aralias  and  Cannas.— I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Sheppard  (p.  407) 
for  his  notes  on  Aralias,  A.  japonica  is,  however,  not  mentioned,  and  it  was 
that  variety  which,  struck  me  as  being  bo  very  fine.  Cannas  I  can  manage  well, 
but  9*^  of  frost  on  the  ftth  inst.  finished  them  for  this  season,  and  now  they  are 
littered  down  in  the  beds  for  the  winter.— N.  H.  V.,  MaflclyJfe-on-Trent.  [A. 
japonica  is  a  hardy  shrub,  attaining  a  height  of  18  feet  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  1 

Adiantnm  gracillimum.— This  will  prove  of  great  service  for  house  deco- 
ration, and  likewise  for  the  exhibition-table.  Looked  at  by  gaslight  it  is  quite  a 
gem.  Here  it  is  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  it.  It  is  a  free  grower— equally 
free,  indeed,  as  the  old  A.  cuneatum,  which  it  far  surpasses  in  beauty. — 
G.  R.,  Warwlrk. 

Fuchsia  Dominiana  a  Useful  Pillar  Plant.— For  rafters  and  pillars  this 
Fuchsia  is  invaluable,  its  dark  coloured  foliage  and  pale  scarlet  flowers  har- 
monising well  together.  It  has  been  in  bloom  here  for  these  last  three  months, 
and  it  promises  to  continue  in  that  condition  for  Bome  time  to  come. — R.  Gbebit- 
riELD,  Priory  Oardeng,  Wartoick. 


BONES  AND  OYSTER  SHELLS  AS  MANURE. 
Bones  constitute  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  lasting  of  manures, 
though  much  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  they  are  applied. 
Broken,  or  in  the  form  of  bone  dust,  they  are  frequently  used  in  the 
culture  of  pot  plants ;  but  very  often  they  might  as  well  be  dispensed 
with  altogether  for  any  good  they  do.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common 
practices  to  apply  fresh  bones  to  such  subjects  as  Pines,  pot  Vines, 
fruit  trees  in  pots,  &c.,  at  the  periodical  pottings  ;  and,  in  the  belief 
that  they  are  providing  an  extra  stimulant,  many  gardeners  even 
drain  their  pots  with  half. inch  bones  fresh  from  the  mill,  but  no 
startling  results  are  ever  produced  by  such  practices.  Were  the 
plants  going  to  remain  undisturbed  in  the  same  pot  and  soil  for 
years  it  would  b3  quite  a  different  thing;  but  when  they  have  to 
be  potted  annually  or  of  tener,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Pines  and  pot 
Vines,  for  instance,  thrown  away  when  they  have  done  fruiting,  the 
bones  are  almost  entirely  wasted,  because  they  have  not  had  time  to 
exert  any  influence  upon  the  plants,  for  the  reason  that  roots  will 
not  touch  bones  in  a  fresh  state.  Applied  to  Strawberries  and 
plants  that  require  minures  which  will  come  into  action  at  once,  we 
cannot  say  we  ever  saw  them  produce  the  least  effect.  Some  time 
ago  wo  saw  about  a  thousand  pot  Strawberry  plants — a  poor  lot 
indeed — that  had  all  been  drained  with  fre-h  bones,  but  in  no 
instance  had  the  roots  taken  possession  of  them,  as  they  were 
expected  to  do.  Plant  after  plant  was  turned  out  at  our  request ; 
but,  though  the  roots  were  found  in  some  cases  to  have  rambled 
through  the  bones  and  out  at  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
they  had  avoided  the  bones,  taking  no  notice  of  them  whatever. 
Instances  of  Vine  roots  putting  out  a  host  of  fibres  to  grasp  a  bone 
have  been  given,  and  we  believe  them,  for  we  have  seen  such  things 
ourselves  ;  but  we  never  saw  a  root  attack  in  such  a  manner  a  bone 
that  was  not  in  an  advanced  state  of  decomposition  from  being  years 
in  the  soil.  We  lately  lifted  a  lot  of  Vines  from  a  border  well 
manured  with  broken  bones,  and  in  which  they  had  been  growing  for 
three  years,  but  no  such  instance  of  feeding  came  under  our  notice. 
In  fact,  the  fresh  condition  of  the  bones  surprised  us.  That  the  bone 
dust  supplied  to  the  border  at  the  same  time  had  benefited  the  Vines 
we  have  no  doubt ;  but  the  broken  bones  appeared  to  have  been  so 
far  partly  inert.  The  softer  pieces  had  begun  to  decay  ;  but  gene, 
rally  they  were  as  clean  as  on  the  day  when  they  were  put  in.  Along 
the  brick  pillars  and  walls  the  roots  had,  however,  scrambled — at 
some  places  in  a  mass — and  filled  up  the  interstices  with  a  multitude 
of  small  fibrous  roots.  Doubtless  the  bones  would  have  done  excel, 
lent  service  in  time.  It  is  much  the  same  with  shells  as  with  bones. 
Oyster  shells  are  often  recommended  for  Vine  borders,  and  no  doubt 
they  become  a  good  manure,  being  something  like  bones  in  their 
action  ;  but  used  fresh,  and  in  a  whole  state  they  are  not  immediately 
beneficial.  Some  time  ago  we  had  a  few  Vines  from  a  grower  who 
drains  his  pots  with  whole  oyster  and  mussel  shells.  The  planta 
were  not  remarkable  for  vigour,  and  on  turning  them  out  of  the  pots 
the  shells  fell  out  in  a  heap,  not  a  root  amongst  them,  save  one 
which  had  travelled  round  the  rim  of  an  oyster  shell,  when  decay 
had  begun,  showing  that,  had  the  shells  been  well  broken  and 
pounded,  aud  laid  up  in  a  compost  for  a  year  or  so  before  using, 
they  would  have  been  highly  serviceabe.  Chemists  have  told 
us  long  ago  that  fresh  bones,  though  the  most  lasting,  do  not 
act  immediately  as  a  manure  ;  but  their  teaching  is  not  always 
recognised  in  practice  among  gardeners.  For  pot  plants,  fresh  bones 
are  of  little  service  ;  dissolved  they  act  at  once,  and  a  considerably 
less  quantity  is  required  ;  laid  up  to  ferment  in  a  compost  of  soil  for 
a  year  fits  them  also  potting  purposes.  Some  of  the  patent  manures 
now  sold  are  mostly  dissolved  bones,  finely  reduced,  and  when  not  too 
much  adulterated  they  are  amongst  the  best  of  stimulants  for  plants, 
and  are  also  clean  and  do  not  smell  offensively.  Some  of  these  we 
apply  regularly  to  Strawberries  and  pot  Vines  with  very  marked 
results.  Fresh  bone  dust  is  not  nearly  so  quick  in  its  action.  We 
have  had  this  perfectly  pure  from  the  cutlery  bone  handle-makers, 
fresh  from  under  the  saw.  and  as  fine  as  flour;  but  it  is  not  equal  to 
dissolved  bones,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  its  being  fresh.  It  is  preferable, 
however,  to  lump  bones  for  potting.  As  about  many  establishments, 
in  connection  with  dog-kennels  and  other  departments,  bones 
accumulate,  and  are  crushed  at  home,  it  is  well  to  understand  the 
simple  process  of  dissolving  them.  Sulphuric  acid  is  usually  employed 
for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  poured  upon  the  bones  at  the  rate  of  about 
one-third  the  weight  of  the  bones.  The  bones  may  be  mixed  with  soil 
before  being  applied  to  plants,  or  they  may  be  made  into  manure. 
To  pot  plants,  the  powder  may  be  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  to  be  washed  in  with  the  waterings.  J.  S. 


Ferns  for  Mattresses. — The  softer  parts  of  common  Ferns,  if 
stripped  from  the  stems  and  dried  in  the  sun,  retain  their  toughness 
and  elasticity  for  a  long  time,  and  are  said  to  be  superior  to  various 
substances  commonly  used  for  stuflBng  mattresses. 
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BULB  CDLTUKB  IN  BOXES. 
OxE  of  the  best  methods  of  growing  Hyacinths,  Snowdrops, 
and  Polyanthus  Narcissus  for  room  decoration  in  the  spring 
is  to  plant  the  bulbs  at  once  in  boxes  of  light,  rich,  loamy  soil, 
after  which  they  should  be  placed  in  a  shady  corner,  and 
covered  to  a  depth  of  from  4  to  6  inches  with  common  yellow 
sand  or  coal  ashes.  The  object  of  this  is  to  keep  the  bulbs 
moist,  and  firmly  in  their  places,  until  they  have  rooted  freely 
into  the  soil,  and  also  to  protect  them  from  any  sudden  changes 
of  temperature.  It  is  usual  for  amateurs  to  neglect  this  part 
of  bulb  culture  entirely,  and  this  accounts,  in  a  great  measure, 
for  their  non-success  ia  bulb  growing.  The  bulbs  are  bought 
and  potted  or  planted  in  boxes,  and  subjected  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  warm  room,  a  proceeding  which  at  once  causes  the 
growth  to  be  weak  and  colourless,  the  usual  result  being  either 
puny  few-flowered  spikes,  or  no  flowers  at  all  ;  a  state  of 
things  which  is  commonly  accounted  for  by  accusing  the 
seedsman  of  having  sold  bad  bulbs.  After  planting  the  bulbs, 
however,  in  the  boxes,  and  banking  them  up  out-of-doors  with 
sand  or  ashes,  then  the  question  arises — How  long  they  are  to 
remain  thus  before  they  are  brought  into  the  room  or  wiudow  ? 
But  this  is  a  matter  of  no  very  great  importance — they  may 
remain  at  least  a  month  or  six  weeks,  after  which  it  will  be 
found  that  the  plump  yellowish  green  buds  have  pushed  into 
the  sand,  and  this  is  a  tolerably  sure  sign  that  the  roots  are  at 
work  in  the  soil  below.  If  more  than  one  box  is  filled  with 
bulbs  one  can  remain  a  month  under  the  sand,  after  which  the 
latter  should  be  cleared  off, 
taking  care  not  to  injure  the 
bulb  growths  in  the  operation, 
and  having  levelled  the  soil 
about  the  bulbs,  wash  the  box 
and  place  it  near  or  in  the 
window.  The  other  boxes  may 
be  removed  at  intervals  of  a 
week  or  a  fortnight,  so  as  to 
have  the  flowers  in  gradual 
succession,  and  in  this  manner 
the  room  or  window  garden  can 
be  kept  gay  for  two  or  three 
months  in  the  spring.  As  to 
planting  the  bulbs,  it  is  a 
general  rule  to  plant  Srowdrops 
about  2  inches  deep  in  the  soil ; 

the  same  applies  to  Crocuses,  while  little  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  bulbs  of  Hyacinths  and  Narcissi  are  buried  in  the  soil, 
that  is  when  they  are  grown  in  pots  or  boxes.  When  planted 
in  the  open  beds  or  borders,  however,  they  are  buried  just  like 
all  other  bulbous  plants.  Our  illustration  represents  a  box  of 
spi'ing  flowering  bulbs,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
pleasing  room  or  window  ornament,  during  the  early  spring 
months.  Of  course  all  the  bulbs  named  are  quite  hardy,  and 
while  some  of  the  more  ornamental  boxes  are  brought  inside, 
others — ordinary  window  boxes — may  be  placed  on  the  sill  out- 
side, where  they  will  bloom  nearly  as  well  as  those  indoors,  but 
of  course  a  little  later.  B. 


bottom-heat  of  about  80°  in  a  close  frame  or  pit,  keeping  them 
shaded  during  sunshine,  and  damping  them  over  daily  with  a 
fine  syringe.  As  soon  as  they  are  rooted  we  pot  them  off  into 
3-inch  pots  in  the  same  compost  as  has  just  been  mentioned, 
replacing  them  in  the  pit  until  they  have  become  established ; 
they  are  then  gradually  hardened  off  in  a  cold  pit  as  soon  as 
the  bedding  plants  are  removed  from  some  turf  pits  which  we 
have.  When  the  Carnations  are  potted  into  their  blooming 
pots  we  use  a  compost  of  two  parts  friable  loam  to  one  part 
leaf  mould  and  pigeon  manure  in  about  equal  quantities.  A 
small  Hazel  stick,  about  2  feet  long,  is  put  to  each  plant, 
to  which  they  are  tied  as  they  grow.  They  are  then  set  on  a 
bed  of  ashes  in  the  turf  pit ;  this  is  done,  say,  the  first  week 
in  June.  The  treatment  from  that  time  until  they  are  housed 
in  September  consists  merely  in  seeing  that  they  do  not  suffer 
from  want  of  water.  They  should  be  protected  from  heavy 
rains  with  some  old  sashes,  but  they  should  be  gently  syringed 
in  the  evenings  of  hot  sunny  days.  By  following  the  above 
treatment  we  have  not  been  without  Carnation  blooms  for  a 
week  during  the  past  three  years,  and  the  prolongation  of  the 
fragrant  bloom  of  these  Carnations  through  the  winter  and 
spring  months  constitutes  one  of  the  most  gratifying  successes 
of  our  indoor  gardening.  C.  J.  H. 


BEST  WINTER  TREE  CARNATIONS. 
In  a  collection  of  a  dozen  sorts  of  these  useful  plants  we  find 
Zouave,  Coveut  Garden  Scarlet,  Valiant,  and  Miss  Jolliffe  to 
be  the  freest  flowerers  in  winter.  The  colours  of  the  three 
first  consist  of  different  shades  of  scarlet.  The  last  is  a 
beautiful  pale  pink  variety,  and  most  deliciously  scented. 
Good  bushy  plants  of  these  in  6  and  6-inch  pots  are  now 
supplying  us  with  fine  blooms.  They  are  growing  in  a  light 
airy  house  in  a  night  temperature  of  50°.  We  propagate  a 
stock,  consisting  of  about  200  plants,  annually,  dividing  them 
into  two  sections.  The  first  is  introduced  into  heat  early  in 
March ;  the  second  late  in  April.  The  cuttings  are  taken 
from  plants  in  a  growing  state,  and  about  a  dozen  are  dibbled 
into  a  5-inch  pot  in  a  compost  of  two  parts  sandy  loam,  and 
one  part  each  of  well-rotted  leaf  soil  and  silver  sand,  surfacing 
the  pots  with  half-an-inch  of  sand.     We  then  plunge  them  in  a 


CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 
Seeds  of  these  sown  in  March,  iupans  previously  prepared,  and 
forced  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat  under  a  square  of  glass,  with 
slight  waterings  when  the  soil  appears  dry,  soon  germinate. 
When  large  enough  to  handle  they  should  be  pricked  off  into 
large  pans  filled  with  a  good 
compost,  consisting  of  two 
parts  turfy  loam, one  leaf  mould, 
one  rotten  cow  dung,  and  a 
good  sprinkling  of  silver  sand, 
all  well  mixed  together  before 
being  used.  When  pricked  ofi 
they  may  be  replaced  and  kept 
close  for  a  day  or  two  until  they 
root  into  the  soil,  which  they 
will  soon  do  if  kept  close  and 
warm.  When  they  have  made 
three  or  four  rough  leaves, 
they  should  be  potted  off  into 
60-sized  pots,  small  and  large, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the 
plants.  They  should  then  be 
placed  in  a  pit  or  frame  by  themselves,  when  they  should  receive 
a  gentle  watering  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots.  Keep  them 
close  for  a  few  days,  when  air  may  be  given  in  the  day- 
time ;  and,  as  the  weather  becomes  warmer,  a  little  air  ought 
also  to  be  left  on  at  night.  A  little  light  shading  during 
bright  sunshine  will  likewise  be  of  advantage  to  them. 
Under  such  conditions,  they  soon  fill  their  pots  with  roots, 
when  they  should  be  shifted  into  32-sized  pots,  and  placed  in  a 
cool  frame;  and,  if  facing  the  north,  all  the  better,  inasmuch  as 
shading  will  not  then  be  needed,  but  if  facing  the  south,  the 
lights  may  be  whitewashed,  and  tilted  on  their  sides,  care 
being  taken  to  have  them  so  that  wind  will  not  injure  them. 
Plants  treated  in  this  manner  will  show  bloom  in  September, 
and,  if  required,  may  be  allowed  to  flower  at  that  time  ;  but,  if 
not,  the  flower-stalks  should  be  picked  out  as  they  appear. 
In  October,  they  should  be  removed  to  a  light  airy  house,  at 
the  same  time  giving  them  a  top-dressing  of  rotten  cow-dung, 
broken  into  small  pieces.  The  latter  will  be  found  to  afford 
them  great  assistance.  In  watering,  care  must  be  taken 
to  only  give  just  sufficient,  as  damp  is  their  greatest  enemy. 
Plants,  treated  as  has  just  been  described,  will  bloom  from 
November  to  February  ;  and,  by  sowing  for  succession  again  in 
May,  and  growing  them  on  as  the  others  have  been,  this 
Primula  may  be  had  in  bloom  till  nest  May,  if  well  attended  to. 
Eaghfhurst,  Fawlcy,  Hants.  W.  Watson. 

The  EtMopian  Lily  (Calla  sethiopica).— Tliis  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  winter-blooming  plants  we  possess,  when  subjected  to 
proper  treatment.  To  have  it  in  bloom  from  November  to  March,  in 
spring,  when  it  has  done  flowering,  the  plants  should  have  a  liberalshift, 
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disturbing  the  roots  as  little  as  possible.  They  are  not  particular  as 
to  soil,  but  a  good  rich  compost  suits  them  best.  When  potted  they 
should  be  placed  in  an  intermediate  house  or  moist  pit,  and  kept 
close  for  a  time  until  they  begin  to  grow,  when  air  may  be  freely 
admitted  and  copious  waterings  given  while  they  are  in  active 
growth.  In  June  water  may  be  used  more  sparingly,  and  the  pit  or 
house  in  which  they  are  placed  should  be  kept  cooler,  gradually 
allowing  them  to  be  fully  exposed  to  the  open  air,  and  plunging  the 
jjots  in  coal  ashes  or  some  other  cool  material  moat  convenient ;  only 
sufficient  water  should  be  given  to  keep  them  from  shrivelling.  In 
August  they  should  be  replaced  in  the  pit  and  well  watered  ;  under 
such  conditions  they  will  soon  begin  to  make  fresh  growth,  when 
most  of  them  will  show  bloom,  which  can  be  forced  or  retarded  as 
circumstances  require,  for  they  will  bear  cool  or  hot  treatment  with- 
out injury. — W.  W.,  Eaglchurst. 


HYBEIDS  KAISED  BY  MESSES.  VBITCH  &  SONS. 
We  have  been  favoured,  by  the  Messrs.  Veitoh,  with  the  following 
authentic  list  of  the  various  hybrids  raised  in  their  gardens,  many  of 
which  are  of  remarkable  value  and  interest. 


PEOSEHT, 

Nepenthes  DomiiiU 

N.  hybrida  

N.  h.  maculata 

N.  Sedeni 

N.  Clielsoni  

N.  intermedia      

Cattleya  esoniensis 

C.  Dominiana      

C.  D.  alba 

C.  D.  lutea 

C.  D.  hybrida      

C.  Sidneana         

C.  Brabantiie        

C.  quinquecolor 

C.  Devoniensis 

C.  Manglesii         

C.  Veitchii 

C.  hybrida  maculata    .. 

C.  Fausta 

Cypripedium  Dominii  .. 

C  Harriaianum 

C.  vexillarium     

C.  Sedeni 

C.  Marshallianuni 

C.  Arthurianum 

C.  Selligerum      

C.  hybridum        

C.  tessellatum     

Calanthe  Veitchii 

C  Dominii  

Phaius  irroratus 
Antectochiius  Dominii .. 
Goodyera  Veitchii 

G.  Dominii  

Aerides  hybridum 

Lajlia  Pilcheri      

L.  P.  alba 

Dendrobium  Domuiii    .. 

Lgelia  ilammea 

Zygopetalum  Sedeni    .. 

Chyais  Chelsoni 

Alocasia  Sedeni 

'a.  Veitchii  anperba 

A.  intermedia      

A,  Chelsoni  

Draciena  hybrida 

D.  Taylcri... 


...  N.  RafHesiana 
...  N.  distillatoria 

Ditto 

Ditto 
...  N.  Hookeriana 


and  N.  species  (sreeu) 
„    N.  sp.  (spotted) 
„  Ditto 

„  Ditto  (red) 

N.  Dominii 


N. species  (verydark)  „  N.  Eafflesiana 

...  C.  Mossia3  „  Laelia  pnrpurata 

...  C.  AmeLhystina  ,,  C.  maxima 

Ditto  ,,  Ditto 

Ditto  ,,  Ditto 

...  C.  granulosa  „  C.  Harrisoniaj 

...  C.  crispa  ,,  c.  granulosa 

..    a.  Loddigesii  „  C.  Aclandiaj 

...  C.  Aclandiae  ,,  C.  Porbesii 

...  U.  crispa  ,,  0.  guttata    ■ 

...  C.  Mossia3  ,,  C.  Loddigesii 

...  C.  criBpa  „  C.  labiata 

...  0.  guttata  ,,  C.  intermedia 

...  C.  Loddigesii  ,,  C.  exoniensis 

...  C.  Pearcei  ,,  C.  caudatmn 

...  C.  barbalum  ,,  C.  villosum 

Ditto  ,,  O.  Farrieanum 

...  C.  Schlimmi  „  C.  longifoUum 

...  C.  concolor  „  C.  venusttmi  pai'dinum 

...  C.  Farrieanum  „  O.  insignc 

...  C.  IfDvigatum  ,,  C.  barbatmn 

...  C.  Stonei  „  Ditto 

...  C.  concolor  ,,  Ditto 

...  C.  vestita  ,,  Limatodes  rosea 

...  0.  masuca  „  C.  furcata 

...  P.  erandiflora  „  Calanthe  Veitchii 

...  A.  xanthophyllus  ,,  Goodyera  discolor 

...  G.  discolor  „  Ancectoohilua   Veitchii 

...  Anffictochilus  Lowii   ,,  Goodyera  discolor 

...  A.  afBne  ,,  A.  i>ieldingi 

...  L.  Perrini  ,,  Cattleya  crispa 

Ditto  ,,  Ditto 

...  D.  nobile  „  D.  moniliforme 

...  L.  cinnabarina  ,,  L.  Pilcheri 

...  Z.  maxillare  „  Z.  Mackayi 

...  C.  bractescens  ,,  C.  Limminghi 

...  A.  Lowii  „  A.  metallica 

...A.  Veitchii  ,,  A.  Lowii 

...  A.  longiloba  „  A.  Veitchii 

...  A.  metallica  ,,  A.  macrorhiza 

...  D.  maguiflea  „  D.  albicans 

Ditto  „  D.  Moorei 


Rhododendron  Princess  Royal  R.  javanicum  ,,  R.  iasniiniflorum 

R.  Prmccss  Alice  R.  Bdgworthii  „  R.  ciliatum 

R.  Princess  Alexandra R.  Princess  Royal  „  R.  Brookeanum 

R.  Princess  Helena       R.  Lobbi  ,,  R.  jasminiflorum 

R.  Pnnccss  of  Wales Ditto  „  R.  Prmcess  Royal 

R.  Pnncess  Thyra        R.Brooke.anumgracilo,,  R.  Princess  Helena 

R.  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia         Ditto  ,,  Ditto 

R.  Duchess  of  Teck      R.  Lobbi  „  R.  Princess  Royal 

R.  Duchess  of  Edinburgh      ...         Ditto  „  Ditto 

a.  Pnnce  Leopold        Ditto  „  Ditto 

Begonia  Sedeni B.  species  „  B.  boliviensis 

B.  intermedia      B.  Veitchii  ,,  Ditto 

B.  Chelsoni  B.  Sedeni  „  Ditto 

5-='ella Ditto  „  B.  Veitchii 

B.  Vesuyms         Ditto  „  B.  Clarku 

5"  f,'";<'™ior        B.  cinnabarina  „  B.  Chelsoni 

|-  ^odel B.  Pearcei  „  B.  Sedeni 

5'  ™*^™°     B-  intermedia  ,,  Ditto 

B.  Emperor         B.  Clarki  „  B.  Chelsoni 

S-fS,^       B.  Sedeni  „  B.  intermedia 

5"  ??■*-. Ditto  „  B.Stella 

B.  Dominu  B.  Rex  „  B.  argeutoa 

Amaryllis  Chelsoni       ...  {\tcrrfm^^'^'^''^'   ..JA.pardina 

A.  maculata         Ditto  „  Ditto 

A.  Brdliant  Ditto  „  Ditto 

Fuchsia  Domimana      P.  spectabilis  „  F.  scrratifolia 

1  miegena  Veitchu       Lapagoria  rosea  „  Pliilesia  buxifolia 

Gloxinias,  many  hybrids. 
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YAMS. 
These  are  cultivated  in  every  country  the  climate  of  wliicli 
is  favourable  to  their  growth.  They  are  herbaceous  and 
annual  as  regards  their  long  creeping  stems,  and  perennial  as 
regards  their  tubers,  which  are  full  of  starch,  to  which  is 
added  a  large  amoiint  of  saccharine  matter.  Like  all  plants 
that  have,  for  any  length  of  time,  been  subjected  to  cultiva- 
tion, they  have  sported  into  a  large  number  of  varieties. 
They  rarely  flower  in  northern  latitudes,  and  are  perpetuated 
by  means  of  tubers  and  cuttings.  Yams  are,  so  to  speak,  the 
Potatoes  of  inter-tropical  climates,  and  they  furnish,  from  an. 
equal  area  of  ground,  far  larger  returns  than  those  of  the 
common  Potato.  Introduced  into  France  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  were  for  a  long  time 
only  objects  of  curiosity,  and  were  never  seen  out  of  a  hot- 
house ;  but,  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  cultivate  them  out  of  doors,  and  as  it 
succeeded  they  soon  became  fashionable,  Now-a-days  they  are 
lut  little  grown  by  the  Paris  market  gardeners  ;  but  in  private 
gardens  of  any  importance  they  are  plentiful  enough.  Their 
tubers,  cooked  in  their  skins  in  an  oven,  afford  an  agreeable 
food,  which  some,  however,  object  to  on  the  score  of  sweetness. 
The  varieties  of  Yam,  or  Sweet  Potato,  cultivated  in  France 
are  not  numerous;  the  most  common  are  the  Eose  of 
Malaga,  or  Algerian  Eed,  the  Argenteuil,  and  the  Yellow 
Yam,  all  of  which  are  distinguished  by  the  size  of  their 
tubers.  There  are  also  white  Yams,  but  these  are  less 
choice  than  the  red,  rose,  and  yellow  varieties.  If  flavour 
only  is  considered,  the  Eed  Algerian  should  occupy  the 
first  rank,  but  it  is  much  less  productive  than  the  yellow 
variety,  which,  on  that  account,  is  to  be  preferred.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  quality  of  Yams,  of  all 
colours,  is  modified,  according  to  the  soil  and  climate  in  which 
they  are  grown  ;  and  this  fact  explains  the  wide  divergence  in 
the  oi^inion  of  gardeners  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the 
different  varieties.  The  ciilture  of  Yams  cannot  always  be 
conducted  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  south  of  France  they 
are  not  more  difficult  to  grow  than  Potatoes.  There  they  are 
planted  in  spring  in  ground  that  has  been  well  tilled,  and 
which  has  been  divided  into  ridges,  on  the  summits  of  which 
the  plants  are  set.  The  ridges  soon  become  covered  with 
haulm,  and  are  abundantly  irrigated.  About  Paris  and 
throughout  the  northern  districts  of  France,  Yams  only 
succeed  on  hot-beds,  especially  in  cold  years.  The  method  of 
procedure  is  as  follows: — Forcing  commences  in  January; 
well  formed  healthy  tubers  are  selected  for  the  purpose,  and 
are  placed  upon  a  hot-bed  under  a  frame,  on  the  top  of  which 
straw  is,  in  addition,  laid  at  night.  After  a  few  days  these 
tubers  begin  to  vegetate.  When  the  shoots  have  attained  a 
length  of  2  or  3  inches  they  are  removed  with  a  small  portion 
of  the  tuber  attached  to  each,  as  in  the  case  of  Dahlia  cuttings, 
and  are  then  potted  separately  in  small  sized  pots,  which  are 
plunged  in  the  hot-bed  and  covered  with  cloches.  When  the 
sets  have  taken  root  the  cloches  are  raised  by  degrees,  so  as 
to  gradually  harden  the  plants  off,  but  without  exposing  them 
to  cold.  They  are  planted  out  permanently  during  the  first 
fortnight  in  February  in  a  bed  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
manure  and  leaves,  to  which  should  be  added  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  good  garden  soil,  and  frames  are  put  over  them.  If 
the  bed  cools  down  too  much,  the  heat  should  be  kept  up  by 
means  of  fresh  manure  applied  from  time  to  time.  As  the  plants 
increase  in  size,  and  the  outside  temperature  rises,  air  is  given 
and  they  are  wholly  exposed  when  the  weather  has  become 
warm.  If  the  planting  has  been  properly  effected,  by  the  end 
of  May,  or  the  beginning  of  June,  tubers  may  be  obtained  of  a 
useful  size  without  altogether  lifting  the  plants,  which  will 
continue  to  grow  until  frost  sets  in.  For  a  second  crop  of 
Yams,  planting  takes  place  in  April  upon  beds  made  up  as  for 
Melons,  the  sets  being  covered  with  cloches,  which  are  pro- 
tected during  the  day-time  from  hot  sunshine,  and  that  are 
raised  gradually  when  the  roots  have  struck.  A  little  later, 
these  cloches  are  wholly  removed;  that  is,  when  they  no 
longer  cover  the  haulm  of  the  plant.  Yams  may  again  be 
planted  in  May  or  June  ;  but  the  sets  must  then  be  taken  from 
developed  plants,  because  the  tubers  of  the  preceding  year 
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caunot  be  preserved  up  to  so  late  a  period.  The  stalks,  besides, 
easily  take  root  by  layering,  and  without  detaching  them  from 
the  parent  plant ;  and  the  individual  plants  may,  by  this 
means,  be  increased  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent.  Sometimes 
as  much  as  from  30  to  40  lbs.  of  tubers  are  produced  by 
secondary  plants  obtained  from  a  single  stool,  of  which  the 
branches  had  been  layered  into  the  soil ;  and  the  more  the 
latter  has  been  enriched  by  leaf  mould,  the  larger  will  be  the 
produce.  The  method  of  culture  which  we  have  just  described 
is  that  most  commonly  practised ;  but  to  this  there  are 
exceptions,  one  of  which,  recommended  by  the  French  Horti- 
cultural Society,  ought  to  be  made  known.  This  method,  which 
is  simpler  than  the  ordinary  one,  and  gives  also  larger  returns, 
was  based  upon  the  experiments  of  MM.  Peuanlt  and  Pissot; 
but  is  not  alwa3's  practicable.  The  tubers  are  placed  in  a  hot- 
bed under  a  frame  ;  but,  instead  of  removing  the  growths 
in  a  few  days  for  the  purposes  of  propagation,  they  are 
allowed  to  develop  themselves  upon  the  bed.  When  they 
are  thoroughly  established,  the  largest  arc  chosen  and  are  cut 
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Sweet  Potato.  Chinese  Yam, 

into  pieces  with  at  least  three  leaves  attached  to  each  piece, 
sloping  beds  composed  of  the  materials  of  a  spent  hot-bed, 
having  been  previously  prepared.  Holes  are  made  in  these  a 
yard  or  so  apart,  a  foot  in  depth,  and  16  inches  in  width  ; 
these  are  filled  with  old  peat  soil,  the  refuse  of  the  potting 
bench,  and  in  each  of  them  is  planted  a  set.  A  good  watering 
is  then  given,  and  the  sets  covered  with  cloches,  and  shaded 
until  they  are  rooted.  By  the  end  of  a  month  or  so  the  cloches 
may  be  taken  off,  and  tubers  will  have  commenced  to  form 
upon  the  young  plants.  The  stems  which  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  soil  root  rapidly  into  it,  and  produce  fresh 
tubers,  but  these  latter  are  generally  too  late  to  ripen,  at 
least  in  the  climate  of  Paris,  and  whilst  growing  they  rob  the 
main  crop ;  their  development  should,  therefore,  be  prevented 
by  lifting  the  plants  from  time  to  time  and  breaking  off  the 
roots.  By  thus  husbanding  the  strength  of  the  plant,  enor- 
mous tubers  are  obtained  from  a  very  limited  space,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing  to  gather  as  much  as  20  lbs. 
from  one  plant.  It  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  surprise  that  a 
plant  so  productive  is  not  more  generally  cultivated ;  this  is 


to  be  attributed  to  one  cause  only— the  difficulty  of  preservmg 
the  tubers,  which  are  very  liable  to  rot  in  northern  climates, 
in  which  they  only  get  half  ripened.  Under  such  conditions, 
much  care  is  necessary  to  make  them  last  through  the  winter, 
that  is  to  say,  until  planting  time  has  arrived.  The  tubers 
must  be  lifted  before  frost  sets  in,  for,  if  even  subjected  to  a 
white  frost,  they  inevitably  rot;  a  dark,  cool,  but  not  cold, 
cellar  is  the  best  place  in  which  to  store  them.  "Under  these 
conditions  they  may  be  preserved  until  the  end  of  January, 
and  they  can.  be  kept  a  little  longer  by  storing  them  in  boxes 
in  alternate  layers  of  fine  sand  or  very  dry  peat,  the  latter 
being  the  best.  The  boxes  having  been  filled  and  closed  are 
placed  iu  any  dry  room  where  the  temperature  does  not  fall 
below  40°  Fahrenheit. 

The  Chinese  Yam. 

This  was  introduced  into  Europe  some  five  and  twenty 
years  ago  by  M.  de  Montigny,  French  consul  at  Shanghai,  and 
excited  at  first  a  large  amount  of  interest,  owing  to  its  being 
thought  that  it  would  form  a  good  substitute  for  the  Potato, 
the  extmction  of  which  then  seemed  inevitable.  It  did  not 
take  long,  however,  to  discover  that  this  could  never  be  the 
case,  inasmuch  as  its  long  wide-spreaduig  stems  required  to  be 
propped  up,  and  its  tubers  did  not  keep  like  those  of  the 
Potato.  Moreover,  the  tubers  attain  a  length  of  from  2  to  3 
feet,  and,  pushing  down  vertically,  are  difiicult  to  harvest, 
except  at  great  expense  and  labour.  The  field  culture  of  the 
plant  was,  therefore,  abandoned,  but  still  it  was  hoped  that  it 
might  be  utilised  in  gardens,  which  it  has  been  to  some  little 
ext'ent,  as  a  fancy  vegetable,  for  its  culture  has  never  proved 
profitable  to  those  by  whom  it  has  been  undertaken.  Its 
greatest  fault  is  the  length  of  the  root,  the  fleshy  part  of 
which  alone  is  useable.  This  renders  it  almost  impossible  to 
dig  it  up  with  ordinary  cultural  implements.  The  tubers  are, 
moreover,  extremely  fragile,  and  frequently  break  off  in  the 
middle,  a  circumstance  which  puts  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  pre- 
serving them  from  rot.  At  one  time  it  was  hoped  that  varieties 
with  shorter  tubers  might  be  raised  from  seed,  but  that  hope 
was  never  realised.  Another  fault  is  that  the  tubers  only 
become  fully  developed  after  they  have  been  in  the  ^  soil  two 
years,  and  this  is  incompatible  with  the  rapid  way  m  which 
crops  are  raised  in  market  gardens.  This  Yam  is,  therefore, 
seldom  seen  outside  private  gardens.  In  its  favour  it  may  be 
said  that  it  produces  abundantly,  and,  in  this  respect,  may  be 
even  made  to  excel  ordinary  kinds  of  Potatoes  ;  but,  iu  order  to 
obtam  such  a  result,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  planted 
closely,  say  eight  or  ten  plants  to  the  square  yard,  but  the 
extraction  of  the  tubers  really  amounts  to  deep  trenching,  an 
operation  the  cost  of  which  is  not  likely  to  be  covered  by  the 
proceeds  of  the  crop.  Culture  upon  ridges  18  inches  or  2  feet 
hio-h  has  also  been  attempted,  and  it  has  been  found  that, 
though  by  this  means  the  plants  are  lifted  with  much  more 
ease,  the  produce  is  less  than  on  level  ground  ;  it  is  also  an 
ascertained  fact  that  the  large-sized  tubers  are  only  produced 
where  the  runners  are  propped  up.  The  Chinese  Yam, 
although  abandoned  so  far  as  its  tubers  are  concerned,  is 
frequently  grown  for  forage  in  certain  soils.  It  will  grow 
anywhere,  but  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  light  sandy  soils  when 
they  are  deep  and  retain  moisture.  The  haulms,  which  are 
abundant,  make  good  green  food  for  cattle ;  the  bulbils  are 
excellent  food  for  pigs,  and  the  tubers,  which  are  too  deeply 
embedded  in  the  soil  to  admit  of  these  animals  uprooting 
them,  serve  to  re-produce  the  haulms  year  after  year.  A  few 
years  ago  this  Yam  was  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  for  the 
purpose  just  mentioned  by  M.  Remond,  on  the  Landes  de 
Bordeaux,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  useto  which  it  should  always 
be  put,  it  is  at  least  the  most  profitable,  although  many  believe 
that  notwithstanding  enormous  returns  its  cultivation  under 
any  circumstances  is  of  no  real  value.  This  Yam  adapts  itself  to 
any  soils  except  those  that  are  cold,  damp,  and  very  argiUacious. 
It  delio^hts  in  warm  positions,  and  it  is  there  that  the  tubers 
ripen  the  best.  It  is  propagated  with  the  utmost  facility, 
by  means  of  cuttings  made  of  the  stems,  by  bulbils,  and 
by  pieces  of  the  rhizome.  Planting  the  bulbils  produces  but 
very  small  tubers  the  first  year  ;  but  if  these  are  set  agam 
good  crops  are  produced  the  following  season.  Generally  the 
upper  and  narrower  portion  of  the  tuber,  which  is  useless  tor 
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other  purposes,  is  used  as  sets ;  but  the  crop  will  be  much 
larger  if  good  sized  pieces  of  the  more  developed  parts  are 
planted.  It  is  then  not  unusual  to  see  two,  and  sometimes 
three,  tubers,  furnished  by  a  single  plant,  weighing  from  5 
to  6  lbs. — in  fact,  M.  Bourgeois,  a  French  cultivator,  is  said  to 
have  raised  one  that  weighed  upwards  of  14  lbs.  When  the 
narrow  part  alone  is  used,  one  tuber  only  is  usually  formed. 
Planting  is  effected  in  March  or  April,  according  to  the  situa- 
tion and  climate  ;  the  crop  is  lifted  in  October,  when  the  yellow 
colour  of  the  leaves  indicate  that  the  tubers  are  ripe.  The 
extraction  of  the  tubers  should  be  effected  with  caution,  in 
order  that  injury  to  them  may  be  avoided.  Exposed  for  a  few 
days  to  the  air,  in  a  dry  or  even  sunny  place,  they  lose  some  of 
their  moisture,  and  may  then  be  stored  in  a  cellar.  They  keep, 
however,  better  in  the  ground,  where  it  is  best  to  retain  a 
portion  of  the  crop  imtil  the  following  spring,  lifting  only 
those  required  for  use  during  winter. 

Dioscorea  Deoaisneana. 

This  Yam  also  came  from  China,  but  at  a  much  more  recent 
date  than  that  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made,  and  of 
which  it  can  only  be  a  variety.  It  has  the  same  appearance, 
as  far  as  leaves  and  flowers  are  concerned,  but  it  is  altogether 
a  less  robust-growing  plant.  The  greatest  difference,  however, 
lies  in  the  tubers,  which  are  I'ound  and  irregular,  and  which 
are  produced  in  abundance  close  to  the  surface,  rendering  their 
extraction  a  matter  of  little  difficulty ;  they  are,  in  fact,  scarcely 
larger  than  ordinary-sized  Potatoes,  and  in  quality  are  inferior 
to  the  Chinese  Yam.  This  Yam  produces  on  the  haulm  an 
enormous  quantity  of  bulbils,  which  do  not  generally  exceed 


Decaisne's  Y-ira. 

the  size  of  large  Peas.  Although  Decaisne's  Yam  (the 
Dioscorea  Decaisneana)  is  never  likely  to  equal  the  Potato, 
it  is  possible  that  it  might  be  usefully  grown  as  a  forage  plant, 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  Chinese  variety.  The  bulbils 
sown  broadcast,  even  in  comparatively  poor  soil,  would  pro- 
duce haulms  fit  for  cattle  food,  and  the  tubers  might  be  advan- 
tageously used  in  other  ways. 


Rosette  Colewort. — This  is  a  tender  and  delicious  variety  of 
the  Cabbaf;e  tribe,  and  should  be  largely  grown  in  every  garden. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  rich  light  soil  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall 
about  the  middle  of  June,  being  planted  out  from  time  to  time  as 
early  crops  of  Peas  and  other  vegetables  are  cleared  off  and  ground 
becomes  at  liberty.  Thoy  should  be  planted  in  lines  some  18  inches 
apart  and  12  or  ir,  inches  from  plant  to  plant.  The  earliest-formed 
plantations  will  be  ready  for  cutting  about  the  middle  of  October  or 
beginning  of  November,  and  will  be  succeeded  by  others  to  keep  up 
a  supply  throughout  the  winter.  They  are  very  mild  in  flavour,  and 
in  quality  equal  the  finest  young  Cabbages  which  usually  come  in 
about  the  beginning  of  May.— P.  Grievk. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

.i,-^??'?""^*'''^?''^'  "f  I'l"  Alpha  Potato.— Oil  May  the  13Lh  I  planlod  0  lbs  o£ 
this  Potiito  on  land  Bituatcl  within  lialf  a  mile  of  tlic  soa,  anrt  fully  exposed 
tluringlhepaKtcolil,  welKcuRon.  The  laud  on  which  they  were  planted  received 
no  Bpecial  preparation.  iNo  foilili80i-»  wore  used,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
quantity  of  vegotaljle  soil.  The  crop  was  lifted  on  September  2nd,  and  hand- 
somer Potatoes  I  have  never  seen,  not  a  sinsle  tuber  being  diseased.  The 
9  lbs.  of  seed  produced  a  crop  of  Wl  lbs.— C.  .7.  13aekeii,  LiUlekdmpton. 

Chick  Pea  or  Garbanzos  (Cicer  arietinnm).— Your  querist  (see  p.  422), 
WHO  wishes  to  know  where  this  can  be  bought,  may  obtain  it  at  the  Deposito  de 
iToductos  EspanolOB,  20,  Cranboum  Street,  Leicester  Square.— J.  C. 


THE     FRUIT     GARDEN. 

EBNEWING    FEUIT   BOEDBRS. 
There  is  often  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  soil  for  making 
fruit  tree  borders,  especially  for  the  choicer  kinds  of  fruits 
usually  grown  on  walls.      Some  people   who   happen   to   be 
favourably   situated   on   a   good    fruit-growing    soil    may   do 
nothing  but  trench  up  and  well  drain  the   site ;  but  this  is 
calculated  to  mislead,  as  there  are  many  places  where  good 
fruit  cannot  be  grown  without  some  special  preparation  being 
made,  and  I  know  no  garden,  no  matter  how  favourably  placed, 
that  will  not  pay  for  some  extra  care  being  bestowed  upon  the 
borders.    In  making  new  gardens,  the  difficulty  in  procuring  soil 
for  special  purposes  is  not  so  much  felt,  as  the  work  of  preparing 
the  fruit  tree  borders  may  generally  go  on  at  the  same  time 
as  the  walk  making  and  trenching,  and  thus  the  best  soil  can 
be  secured  for  the  fruit  trees  without  materially  impairing  the 
other  portions  of  the  garden  for  vegetable  culture.     But,  in 
improving   or  re-modoUing   old  neglected  gardens,   the   case 
is  different ;    for,  iii   most   gardens,   especially   if    neglected, 
there  comes  a  time,  sooner  or  later,  when  Peaches,  Apricots, 
and  other   choice   fruits,  fail,  from  growing,  perhaps,  in  au 
exhausted  soil,  or,  what  is  equally  hurtful,  in  one  that  has 
been  too  much  manured  (especially  where  digging  and  cropping 
have  been  carried  on  over  the  roots),  and  is  consequently  too  full 
of  humus  to  secure  anything  like  a  fruitful  habit  in  any  trees 
growing  in  it.     There  are,  of  course,  temporary  means  that 
may  be  adopted  to  check  and  reduce  this  plethoric  tendency, 
such  as  root-pruning,  lifting,  re-planting,  &c.      And  if,  when 
this  operation  is  performed,  some  fresh  maiden  loam  from  the 
top   of   au   old   pasture  can  be  worked  in  among  the   roots, 
the   trees    may  again  be   restored   to   fruitfulness,   and  the 
more  liberal  the  supply  of  fresh  soil  the  more  permanent  will 
be  the  improvement;    in  fact,  small  applications  will  be  of  no 
use.     I  am  assuming,  of  course,  that  these  lifting  operations 
are  perforined  before  the  trees  are  ruined  by  canker,  brought 
on  quite  as  much  by  being  gorged  with  strong  food  (inducing 
a  too   luxuriant   growth,  to  be   afterwards   removed   by   the 
knife)  as  by  any  other  cause.     But  it  often  happens  that,  in 
renovating  old  gardens,  it  is  decided  to  do  away  with  some  of 
the  old  wall  or  other  trees,  and  plant  young  subjects  to  take 
their  place  ;    but,  in  doing  this,  it   should  never  be  forgotten 
that  rotation  is  as  important  in  fruit  as  in  vegetable  culture  ; 
indeed  more  so,  for  in  all  probability  the  old  fruit  trees  have 
occupied  the  same  site  for  many  years,  and  have  robbed  the 
soil  of  the  constituents  most  suitable  for  forming  that  par- 
ticular kind  of  fruit.     But  this  rotation  of  wall  fruit  culture 
cannot  be  secured,  in  mauy  instances  at  least,  for  the  necessity 
of  considering  the  aspect  required  by  some  particular  kinds  of 
fruits  forbids  it ;   the  consequence  is,  that  young  trees  of  the 
same  kinds  that  have  been  removed  are  planted  on  the  same 
sites,  with,  perhaps,  only  a  barrowfiil  or  so  of  fresh  soil  put 
in  with  them,  and  then  people  wonder  that  the  young  trees 
do  so  badly ;  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  old  trees  were 
very    likely    badly    infested   with    insects,  and,   perhaps   no 
pains  are  taken  by  painting  or  cleaning  the  wall,  to  protect 
the   young  trees   against   this   danger.     I  know  places   that 
twenty  years  ago  were  famed  for  their  Peach  trees — grand  old 
trees,  each  covering  a  large  extent  of  wall,  and  bearing  collec- 
tively hundreds  of  dozens  of  fine  fruit  annually.     But  there 
came  a  time — perhaps  under  fresh  management,  or  from  some 
other  cause — when  in  after  years  the  fine  old  trees  dwindled 
and   died  and  were  removed.     More  than  one  set  of  young 
trees  have  been  planted  since  then,  but  either  they  do  not  make 
wood  enough  to  bear  well,  or  they  make  too  much,  and  of  too 
gross  a  character,  and,  consequently,  the  blossoms  producedare 
weak  and  imperfect,  and  do  not  set.     Some  people  may  assign 
as  a  cause  of  this,  that   the  seasons  arc  more    adverse,  but 
another  and  a  better  one  may  bo   found   in  the  fac^t  that   our 
fathers,  from  having  less  ornamental  gardening  to  attend  to, 
could  devote  more   time  to  fruit   culture.     The  main   reason, 
however,  why  young  trees  do  not  do  so  well  as  they  ought  is, 
I  think,  because  fresh  soil  is  denied  them,  and  little  or  no  pre- 
paration is  made  for  them.     In  planting  young  trees  against 
old  walls,  the  latter  should  be  painted  and  cleaned,  and  then 
the  soil  removed  bodily  and  fresh  brought  in.     It  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  do  this  all  in  one  year,  but  square  holes  could 
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be  opened  to  the  concrete  or  drainage  6  or  8  feet  square,  the  soil 
taken  out  and  fresh  turfy  soil  brought  in,  and  then  under  fairly 
good  management,  a  good  result  might  reasonably  be  expected, 
without  that  constant  worry  and  expense  always  attending 
half  measures.  There  is  scarcely  a  place  of  any  extent  where, 
in  some  out-of-the-way  corner,  a  piece  of  Grass  land  might  not 
be  spared,  4  inches  of  the  top  taken  off  for  garden  purposes, 
and  some  of  the  rich  soil  from  the  garden  carted  back,  levelled 
down  over  the  place  and  sown  with  Grass  seeds.  In  this  way  no 
injury  is  done,  as  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  there  will  be 
a  piece  of  turf,  better  and  more  productive  than  the  old 
pasture,  formed.  The  truth  is  that  many  old  sheep  pastures, 
from  being  closely  and  constantly  nibbled  down,  do  not 
produce  so  much  as  they  are  capable  of  doing.  Where  there 
is  much  long  Grass  it  should  be  mown  and  cleared  before  the 
soil  is  pared  up,  as  it  will  only  cause  heat,  and  perhaps 
fungus,  to  generate  in  the  border.  In  country  places,  where 
green  lanes  abound,  it  is  often  possible  to  obtain,  at  almost  a 
nominal  cost,  a  good  many  loads  annually  rf  the  parings, 
scrapings,and  clearings  of  water-courses,  &c.,  which  accumulate 
along  the  sides  of  the  roads,  and  which  make  a  good  soil  for 
fruit  trees,  perhaps  not  much  inferior  to  what  is  obtained  by 
stripping  the  top  off  pasture  land,  unless  we  have  the  liberty  to 
select  it  where  we  like,  which  is  a  privilege  not  often  granted. 
In  soils  that  are  deficient  in  lime,  it  will  be  an  advantage,  in 
making   or  altering   borders  for  stone  fruits,  if  a  proportion 


VERTICAL  TRAINING  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 
Op  the  many  forms  in  which  fruit  trees  are  trained,  none 
perhaps  are  more  generally  adopted  than  the  fan-shaped  and 
the  horizontal;  the  former  is  best  adapted  for  Apricots, 
Peaches,  Plums,  and  Cherries  ;  the  latter  for  Pears  and  choice 
kinds  of  Apples,  and  though,  if  well  done,  I  prefer  these  two 
modes  to  all  others  on  account  of  their  simplicity,  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  can  be  carried  out,  yet,  for  the  sake  of 
saving  time,  one  or  two  of  the  several  forms  of  training  shown 
in  the  annexed  illustrations  are  well  worthy  of  adoption. 
Pig.  1,  the  U  form,  or  double  cordon,  is  best  suited  for  a  very 
high  ,vall  or  fence,  and,  if  the  trees  are  planted  3  feet  apart, 
and  the  sido  laterals  regularly  pinched  in,  the  wall  becomes 
quickly  furnished,  which  is  the  great  merit  of  the  system  ; 
another  also  being  the  large  variety  of  fruit  that  can  be  had 
from  a  given  space,  and  the  ease  with  which  a  failing  plant  or 
bid  variety  can  be  replaced.  The  first  cost  for  so  many  plants 
is  necessarily  great,  but  quicker  returns  soon  make  up  the 
deficiency  in  this  respect.  The  same  kind  of  tree  may  also 
be  trained  obliquely,  many  preferring  this  mode  to  the 
vertical,  on  the  supposition  that  the  flow  of  sap  is  less 
rapid,  and  that,  consequently,  the  trees  are  more  disposed 
to  form  fruit-buds  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  The 
next  form  of  tree,  fig.  2,  is  suitable  for  the  same  purpose 
as  fig.  1,  but  can  be  planted  on  proportionately  lower 
walls  or  trellises,  and,  if  deemed  advisable,  the  middle  branch 


Fig.  1. 
Eximplea    of   Vertical    Training 


— varying  from  a  tenth  to  a  twentieth,  but  generally  nearer  the 
latter — of  old  mortar-rubbish,  or,  failing  that,  a  good  dressing 
of  chalk  or  lime,  be  mixed  and  worked  in  with  it.  Some 
difference  of  opinion  will  probably  always  exist  as  to  the  best 
depth  for  making  borders  for  wall  trees.  This  is  a  question,  I 
believe,  that  can  be  best  solved  on  the  spot ;  and  should  depend, 
in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  character  of  the  sub-soil.  Where 
the  latter  is  wet  and  cold,  drainage  is  the  first  and  most 
important  requisite.  The  bottom  of  the  border  should  also  have 
a  layer  of  concrete  4  inches  thick,  at  least  two-thirds  of  its 
width,  sloping  down  to  a  drain  along  the  front  of  the  border, 
and  then  2  feet  of  good  soil  for  the  trees  to  grow  in  will  be 
ample.  This  only  applies  to  places  where  the  sub-soil  is 
thoroughly  bad,  but  there  are  many  places  where  the  soil  is  of 
fair  quality  on  a  dry  bottom  where  concreting  the  bottom  will 
be  unnecessary,  and  where,  in  fact,  it  may  possibly  be  injurious 
from  its  chocking,  in  a  dry  season,  the  ascent  of  moisture  from 
below.  Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  anything  more  injurious  to 
wall  trees  than  the  system  of  constantly  cropping  over  their 
roots,  especially  if  anything  beyond  a  light  spring  or  summer 
crop  of  saladiug  or  something  of  that  kind  is  taken  ;  but  by 
far  the  best  and  safest  way  is  never  to  plant  anything  within 
6  feet  of  the  trunk  of  the  trees.  This  may  appear  a  small 
matter  on  a  good  fruit-growing  soil,  where  the  roots  may  run 
down  without  injuring  the  health  or  productiveness  of  the 
tree  ;  but  its  abuse  is  always  fraught  with  danger  on  a  doubtful 
or  difficult  soil.  E.  Hobday. 


may  be  formed  by  another  variety  being  grafted  on  the  stock 
Fig.  3  is  well  adapted  for  strained-wire  fences,  round  vegetable 
quarters,  sides  of  walks,  and  other  boundary  lines,  and  being 
as  easily  formed  as  the  old-fashioned  espalier,  should  be 
adopted  in  lieu  of  that  mode  of  training  for  choice  kinds  of 
Apples  and  the  hardier  Pears.  Strong  "  maiden "  trees, 
planted  now,  5  feet  apart,  and  cut  back  at  once  to  form  the  two 
outer  and  central  branches,  will  in  two  years  present  the 
appearance  represented  by  the  woodcut — that  is  if  summer 
pinching  and  tying  have  been  attended  to.  The  next  illustra- 
tion, fig.  4,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  modes  of  training  yet 
adopted,  and  being  very  simple,  and  therefore  readily  put  into 
practice,  should  be  carried  out  largely,  even  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous positions.  The  woodcut  fully  explains  all  that  is 
wanted  as  to  the  best  mode  of  forming  the  tree,  care  being 
required  to  have  all  the  branches  equi-distant.  All  the  above 
modes  of  training  are  calculated  to  supersede  the  ordinary 
espalier,  which  is  often  an  eye-sore  in  many  otherwise  good 
gardens.  Fig.  5,  the  vertical  and  horizontal  style  combined, 
the  Palmette-Verrier  of  the  French,  is  well  suited  for  the 
formation  of  large  trees.  The  first  or  lowest  branches 
should  be  carried  in  a  horizontal  line  to  the  extreme 
length  which  the  tree  is  required  to  fill,  when  they  should  bo 
trained  in  an  upright  position,  the  inner  branches  being  kept 
at  equal  distances  apart.  Of  course,  any  number  of  shoots 
may  be  trained  from  the  central  stem,  but  the  same  distances 
apart  must   be   kept   between   both   horizontal  and    vertical 
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branches.  The  formation  of  such  a  tree  is,  of  course,  a  work 
of  time,  so  that  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  to  plant 
none  but  well-tested  varieties,  as  to  replace  such  a  tree  is  no 
easy  matter.  When  a  great  variety  and  a  long  succession  of 
fruit,  say  Pears,  are  desired,  I  would  recommend  the  planting  of 
single  cordons.  "We  have  here  about  one  hundred  of  such 
trees,  part  of  which  are  trained  obliquely  to  a  wall,  and  the 
others  arched  over  the  central  walk  of  the  kitchen  garden. 
Each  of  these  trees  produces,  on  an  average,  a  score  of  fruit 
yearly.  The  following  kinds  are  best  for  single  cordons,  viz., 
Bcurre  de  TAssomption,  Beurre  Superfin,  Beurre  Hardy, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Beurre  Giffard, 
Winter  Nelis,  Napoleon,  and  Duchesse  d'Angouleme. 

EechfieU.  W.  Wildsmith. 


NOTES  ON  THE  BEST  PEAES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Pears  that   have  ripened  at  Mernott,  in 

Somerset,  upon  a  light  sandy  loam,  during  the  month  of  October 

this  year.     Only  those  of  first-rate  quality  are  given,  and  those  that 

have  proved  remarkably  fiae  are  marked  with  an  asterisk.     This  has 

been  a  very  tinpropitions  year  for  the  ripening  of  hardy  fruits,  and 

both  size  and  flavour  are  much  under  what  they  are  in  the  average  of 

years.      All   the   sorts   enumerated   have  been  carefully  examined, 

tested,  and  proved  to  be  true  to  name. 

Abbe  de  Beaumont.— 2nd  size,  juicy  and  delicious,  with  a  delicate  aroma. 

Adam  B.— 2nd,  a  neb,  sugary,  and  vinous  sort. 

Adele  Lancelot.— 1st,  flesh  granulous,  with  a  rich  Beufr.§  flavour. 

Admirable,  Dana  s.— 2nd,  juice  abundant,  richly  and  deliciously  flavoured; 

new. 
Alexandre  Lambre.— 2nd,  rich  and  delicious,  with  a  fine  honied  flavour. 
♦Alexandrine  Douillard.— let,  a  noble  and  delicious  fruit. 
Amande  Double.— 1st,  a  good  sort,  with  a  fine  Chaumontel  flavour. 
Amandine  —2nd,  very  juicy,  with  a  fine  savoury  flavour. 
Am^he  le  Clerc.-2nd.  delicious,  sugary,  acidulated,  and  perfumed. 

Amiral.— l8t.  very  3uicy.  melting,  sugary,  and  with  a  fine  savoury  perfume. 
„  Uecile.— 2nd,    juice  very  abundant,  sugary,  and  deliciously  per- 

fumed.  '       =>    j> 

•Ana.nas.— 2nd,  juice  excessive,  with  a  most  exquisite  flavour. 
Ange  ique  de  Home.— 2nd,  juice  excessive,  sugary,  rich,  and  perfumed. 
Ang^Uque   Lerlerc— 1st,  juicy,  acidulated,  and' sugary,  with  a  savoury  and 

delicate  aroma.  o    j  > 

•Angleterre  Nain.-lst.  a  beautiful  and  delicious  savoury  fruit. 
Arbretourbe,— 1st,  3mce  abundant,  acidulated,  sugary,  and  agreeable. 
Archiduc  Charles.-l6t  to  2nd.  juice  very  abundant,  sugary,  and  perfumed. 
Ar  equrn  Musque.-lst.  very  sugary  and  deliciously  perfuined. 
Arthur  Bivort.— Ist,  very  juicy,  acidulated,  and  deliciously  perfumed. 
Athoise.-2nd.  melting,  juicy,  and  richly  flavoured  ■  new. 

Auguste  Jur]e.-2nd,  a  honied,  acidulated,  and  slightly  musky  sort. 
Auffustme^Le^heur.-lst,  ripe  from  October  to  November,  rich,  tuttery,  and 

Baronne  Leroy  — 2nd,  a  delicious  and  finely-flavoured  new  Pear. 

?R«??,?®  1^^^    S-T^ •^'-  ^"'''^  ^^""^  abundant,  sugary,  and  acidulated. 

■RatnJ'   9^^    ■   ■*  J^^ce  excessive,  vinous,  sugary,  and  deliciously  perfumed. 

Bavay  -2nd.  juice  abundant,  acidulated,  sugary,  and  perfumed. 

Belle^de  Jarnac.-2nd.  juice  abundant,  sugary  and  highly  perfumed. 

*'     zfSi'^f^'^l""    ^  ^"'^®:  escesBivo,  musky,  sugary,  and  highly  flavoured. 
■Roi^o^f^ff  ^i-  A    .  ^■~-^^'''  J"'^'=  abundant,  sugary,  and  delicately  perfumed. 
Bergamote  d  Automne.-3rd,  very  juicy,  and  with  a  very  savoury  perfume. 

"         ^uio.— 2nd,  juice  sugary,  acidulated,  with  a  perfume  like  the  Rose. 
"  Oansel  s.— 2nd  to  1st.  A  well-known  delicious  fruit. 

"         T  ^*5^T°"^f -T^?*^-  ^"^^^  sugary,  and  delicately  perfumed. 
J.eseDle.— 2nd.  juice  excessive,  sugary,  and  savoury. 
^Louis.— 3rd,  Melting,  juicy,  and  delicately  perfumed  ;  new. 
l^ucrative.— Ist  to  2nd,  from  a  pyramid  on  the  Quince,  bad  here 
irom  a  wall, 
„         de  Millepieds.  —  2nd,    juice    excessive,    sugary,*  perfumed,    and 
savoury,  &     j»     »-  » 

■Ro^;  nV,.K«fu  ^^^-VCl^er.— 3rd,  juice  excessive  and  deliciously  aromatic. 
Beurr6  d  Amanhs.-lst.  juicy,  and  in  warm  seasons  perfumed. 

„      Antoinette.— 2nd,  juice  abundant,  sugarv,  aromatic,  nnd  savoury. 

"        "^  1  Assomption.— 1st,  juice  abundant,  acidulated,  sugary,  and  highly 

„      '^"gP^^e  Benoist.— 2nd,  juice  very  abundant,  sugary,  acidulated,  and 
highly  perfumed.  >      a    j>  > 

'*      S?M^'^'^^o~n^^*^'  ■•''"^^  excessive,  vinous,  sugary,  and  delicately  savoury. 

"      ^      T'"^-      '  ^""^°  abundant  and  very  delicately  perfumed. 

„      jsauei  rcre.— 1st,  rich,  melting,  and  deUcious  ;   a  splendid  large  now 

„        Bosc.— 2nd  to  1st,  juice  excessive,  refreshing,  and  highly  perfumed, 

M      iiurnicq.— 2nd.  jmce  very  abundant,  and  deliciously  perfumed. 

,.      au  (^ercie.  — 2nd,  melting,  juice  abundant,  acidulated,  savoury,  and 

de.icatc. 
„      Chatcnay.— 2nd.  juice  abundant,  perfumed  with  a  high  Beurrt?  flavour. 
„      Jri'^irgeau.— ipt,  only  first  quality,  under  favourable  concUtions. 
"      fi.,wf  ■      r.    ^  ^^^'  J°'*^°  abundant,  sugary,  with  an  agreeaijlo  acidity. 
„      l>urtet,  or  Count  de  Laray.— One  of  the  best  hardy  Pears  ;  will  bear  and 

(10  well  as  far  north  as  Perthshire,  and  is  juicy  and  always  good. 
„        Delaimnoy.-lHt,  juice  plentiful,  with  a  very  exquisite  flavour. 
„      i-iaiurct.— _ml,  juico  very  abundant,   sugai^  and  acidulated,   with  a 

delicious  flavour. 
„      Delbecq.— 2nd.  juice  sngary,  and  deliciously  aromatic. 
„      Derouineau.— 3rd.  fresh,  smooth,  delicious,  "rich,  and  melting. 
„      Die!.— 2nd,  sometimes  first-rate  and  often  second-rate. 
„      deBdbao.— 2nd,  juice  excessive,  sugary,  and  perfumed,  often  ripe  in 

September. 
»>     *Dumont.— 2nd,    juico  very   abundant,   very   sugary,   nnd   with   an 

exquisite  flavour. 


BeurrtJ  *Dumorticr. — 2ud,  juice  abundant,  perfumed,  and  delicious. 
,,      Durand. — 2nd,  juice  plentiful,  sugary,  acidulated,  and  savoury, 
,,      Duval.— 2nd,  juice  excessive,  sugary,  delicate,  and  aromatic. 
„      Duvivier. — 2nd,  juice  excessive,  delicate  and  perfumed;    comes  only 

third-rate  in  France  ;  here,  in  a  bad  year,  ex(iui?ite. 
„      de  Gh^lin. — 1st,  juice  abundant,  very  rich  and  agreeably  perfumed. 
,,      Gris    or  Brown    Beurri5  (falsely  called   Benedictine).— A  well-known 

excellent  sort. 
,,      d'Hardenpont  d'Automme. — 2nd,  melting,  juicy,  and  very  aromatic  sort. 
,,      *Hardy.— 1st,  one  of  our  best  large  Pears,  juice  abundant. 
„      Jalais.— 2nd,  vinous,  sugary,  and  perfumed,  not  very  juicy. 
,,      Jean  Van  Geert. — 1st.  melting,  juicy,  rich,  aromatic,  and  delicate. 
,,      Kennes.— 2nd,  deserves  extensive  cultivation  because  of  its  beauty  and 

good  quality. 
,,      Knight. — 2nd,  juice  abundant,  rich,  and  refreshing. 
,,      Kossuth. — 1st,  juice  excessive,  and  with  a  delicious  Beurr^  flavour. 
,,      lioisel. — 1st,  juice     abundant,    vinous,    and  sugary,    with   a  delicate 

flavour. 
,,      *Luizet. — 1st,  juice  excessive,  rich,  sugary,  refreshing,  and  excellent. 
,,      Menand.— 2nd,  melting,  buttery,  and  very  agreeable. 
,,      Moire. — 2nd,  juice  very  abundant,  rich,  and  delicate. 
,,      Oswego.— 3rd,  juice  very  abundant,  sugary,  and  aromatic. 
,,      Oboziniski.— 2nd,  melting,  rich,  and  highly  perfumed  ;  new. 
,,      Pauline. — 2nd,  rich,  melting,  juicy,  honied,  and  highly  perfumed;  new. 
,,      Payen. — 2nd,  very  sugary,  and  with  a  fine  aroma,  very  handsome. 
,,      Preble. — 1st,  not  very  juicy  but  acidulated,  and  with  a  rich  BeurnS 

flavour. 
„      Richelieu. — 2nd,  melting,  juicy,  rich,  and  agreeable ;  new. 
,,      Romain. — 2nd  to  1st,  juice  abundant,  sugary,  and  highly  perfumed. 
,,      Saint  Amand. — 2nd,    juice  very  plentiful,  and   with   a  fine   savoury 

aroma. 
,,      *Six. — 1st.  juice  excessive,  with  an  exquisite  aroma. 
„      Yert  de  Toumai. — 1st,  very  juicy  and  sweet,  but  no  aroma. 
,,      Wetteren. — 2nd.  sugary  and  rich,  with  a  delicious  flavour. 
Bishop's  Thumb. — A  well-known  sort,  but  only  second-rate. 
*Bon  Roi  Ren^.— 1st,  juice   extremely  abundant,   with  an  exquisite  Beurr^ 

flavour. 
Bonne  Antonine. — Ist,  juice  abundant,  refreshing,  and  delicate. 

,,     d'Ezi5e  (miscalled  Brockworth  Park). — 1st,  juice  very  abundant,  with  an 

exquisite  flavour. 
,,     *Louise  d'Avranches  (miscalled  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey).— A  well-known 

dehcious  Pear. 
,,      *de  Malines. — 3rd.  to  2nd,  delicious,  with  a  delicate  perfume. 
,,      Theri^se.— 2nd,  juice  excessive,  sugary,  with  a  savoury  perfume. 
Bouvier  Bourgmestre. — 1st,  juice  abundant,  with  a  delicate  flavour. 
Braconot. — 1st,  a  fine  Pear,  but  not  very  juicy,  has  a  fine  rerfurae, 
*Breuil  Pore  (du). — 2nd,  juice  excessive,  savourj',  and  delicate. 
Brialmont.- 2nd,  delicious  and  nicely  flavoured  ;  not  so  in  all  places, 
*Brun  (le). — 1st,  juice  abundant,  acidulated,  and  savoury. 
Calebasse  Dclvigne. — 2nd,  juice  excessive,  and  deliciously  perfumed. 

„        *Oberdieck. — 1st,  juice  excessive,  refreshing,  acidulated,  and  with  a 

delicious  aroma. 
,,        Tougard.— 2nd,  juice  excessive,  sugary,  delicate,  and  perfumed. 
,,         Verte.— 2nd,  juice  plentifal,  rich,  sugary,  and  agreeably  perfumed. 
Cambaccr^s,  2nd. —  Juice  very  abundant,  refreshing,  acidulated,  and  with  a 

delicate  aroma. 
Canourgues. — 2nd,  melting,  and  deliciously  perfumed  and  aromatic. 
Capsheaf. — 2nd,  juice  excessive,  sugary,  acidulated,  and  delicious. 
♦Catherine  Lambr^. — 1st,  juice  excessive,  sugary,  acidulated,  and  perfumed. 
Cbaigneau. — 1st,  juice  excessive,  acidulated,  sugary,  and  refreshing. 
Chancellor.— 1st.  exceedingly  refreshing,  rich,  sugary,  and  aromatic. 
*Charles  Frederick. — 2nd  to  1st,  delicious,  and  very  agreeable;   a  fine  frui 

here. 
Colmar  d'Automne  Nouveau. — 1st,  melting,  juicy,  and  aromatic. 
,,       Navy. — 1st,  juicy,  savoury,  slightly  musky,  and  delicate. 
Columbia. — Ist,  very  juicy,  sugary,  vinous,  and  delicately  perfumed. 
Comte  dc  Paris.— 1st,  juice  very  abundant,  and  agreeably  perfumed. 
Comtcsse  d'Alost. — 1st,  very  juicy,  with  a  fine  savom-y  aroma. 
Cordier. — 2nd,  very  melting,  delicious,  and  shghtly  aromatic  here. 
•Court  Queue  d'Automne. — 2nd,  a  delicately  perfumed  sort. 
Dclices  de  Charles.— 2nd,  juice  abundant,  sugary,  vinous,  and  with  a  delicious 
aroma. 
,,      de  Proyennes.— 3rd,  not  very  juicy,  but  sugary,  aromatic,  and  delicate. 
,,      de  Hardenpont  d' Angers. — 2nd,  very  juicy,  melting,  and  with  a  delicate 

aroma. 
,,      de  Jodoigne. — 3rd,  refreshing  and  savoury,  rich  and  sugary, 
Dix. — 1st,  very  juicy,  rich,  sugary,  vinous,  and  perfumed. 
Dr.  Andry. — 2nd,  juice,  plentiful,  sugared,  and  with  a  delicate  musky  fiavour, 
,,    Gall. — 1st,  very  juicy,  sugary,  slightly  acid,  and  aromatic. 
,,    Lentier. — 2nd,  j"uice  excessive,  very  sugary,  and  highly  perfumed. 
„    Meniere. — Ist,  juice  abundant,  perfumed,  and  very  agreeable. 
,,    Nelis. — 3rd.  Juice  abundant,  sugary,  and  aromatic. 

,,    Pigeaux. — Ist,  very  juicy,  sugary,  vinous,  slightly  acid,  and  perfumed. 
Doyenne  (White). — 2nd  to  1st,  very  juicy,  aromatic,  savoury,  and  deUcate. 

,,       Boussoch. — 1st,  sugary,  vinous,  and  acidulated  ;  not  always  first-rafce, 
,,      *Defays. — 1st,  a  splendid  and  delicious  savoury  fruit. 
,,      *Gris.  —2nd,  juicy',  very  sugary,  vinous,  and  with  a  delicious  aroma. 
,,        Robin. — 1st,  in  all  its  qualities  like  Doyenne?  Gris,  but  larger. 
,,       de  Saumur.— 3rd,  melting,  perfumed,  and  slightly  musky. 
,,        Sentelet.— 3rd,  very  melting,  very  juicy,  and  perfumed. 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme.— 1st,  a  well-known  fine  fruit. 

,,      *William'8.— Ist,  a  truly  delicious,  rich,  and  aromatic  Pear,  when  well 

ripened  and  exposed  to  the  sun  and  grown  on  a  Quince. 
„       Anne. — 1st,  flesh  melting,   sugary,  acidulated,   and   delicately  per- 
fumed. 
,,      •de  Brabant.— Ist,  juice  abundant,  with  a  savoury  aroma. 
,,      "Helen   d'Orldans.- 2nd,    juice  excessive,   very   sugary,    acidulated, 

flavour  exquisite. 
„       Prt^coce.— let,  Juice  excessive,  acidulated,  sugary,  and  very  agreeable 
— in  some  places  second-rate. 
Dupuy  Charles.- 2nd,  juice  plentiful,  with  an  exquisite  flavour  ;  some  places 

second-rate. 
Duvergnies. — Ist,  juice  excessive,  sugary,  and  vinous,  with  an  exquisite  flavour. 
Kdouard  Morren.— 2nd.  juice  abundant,  sugary,  vinous,  and  deUcious. 
*EIt'onio  Bouvier. — 2nd,  very  juicy,  sugary,  rich  and  delicately  perfumed  ; 

sometimes  ripe  in  September. 
Emerald.— 2nd,  Juice  excessive,  sugary,  and  with  a  delicious  musky  flavour, 
Emile  d'Heyst.— 2nd,  very  jiiicy,  acidulated,  and  refreshing. 
,.     Bivort.— 2nd,  juice  abundant,  and  deliciousl.y  perfumed. 
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Enfant-Prodigue. — 2nd,  melting,  ricli.  and  delicious. 
Esperine. — 1st,  jaicy,  sugary,  refreshing,  perfumed,  and  delicate. 
Eugene  des  Nouhes. — 2nd,  juicy,  sugary,  and  delicately  perfumed, 
♦Ferdinand  de  Lesseps. — 2nd,  the  finest  melting  Pear  I  know. 
*Figue  d'Alenson. — 1st,  one  of  the  most  delicious  Pears. 
Fondante  des  Bois. — 1st,  juicy,  rich,  sugary,  and  finely  perfumed. 
„         de  Charneu. — 1st,  yery  juicy,  rich,  vinous,  and  perfumed. 
„       *du  Cornice. — 1st,  very  melting  and  dehciously  perfumed. 
„         de  Moullns-Lille.— I'st,  juice  excessire,  with  an  exquisite  savoury 
taste 
Fr^ddric  de  Wurtemberg. — 1st,  juice  very  abundant,  rich,  savoury,  and  delicate. 
Fulton. — 2nd,  very  juicy,  sugary,  refreshing,  and  delicate. 
General  Bosquet. — 1st,  juice  abundant  and  delicate. 

„       *Iiamoriciere. — 2nd,  juicy,  delicious,  honied,  and  perfumed. 
,,      *Todtleben, — 1st,  a  delicious,  melting,  and  highly  perfumed  sort. 
Gratioli  de  Jersey. — 2nd,  juicy,  melting,  aromatic,  and  well  flavoured. 
Graslin. — 1st,  very  like  Beurro  Superdn  in  form,  colour,  and  quality. 
•Grosse  Louise. — 1st,  very  juicy,  melting,  delicate,  and  perfumed. 
Hi^lene  Gr^goire. — 2nd,  juice  abundant,  sugary,  acidulated,  and  perfumed. 
Henriette  Bouvier. — 2nd,  juicy,  very  rich  and  sugary,  acidulated,  and  delicate. 
Hovey. — 1st,  melting,  sugary,  acidulated,  juicy,  and  savoury. 
Howell. — 2nd,  very  juicy,  rich,  delicate,  and  delicious. 
Incomparable. — 2nd  to  1st,  juice  abundant,  slightly  acid,  and  delicate. 
Jacques  Chamaret. — 2nd,  melting,  sugary,  and  perfumed. 
Jewess. — 2nd,  juice  very  abundant,  acidulated,  and  refreshing. 
Jules  Bivort. — 1st  to  2nd,  juice  abundant,  with  an  exquisite  aroma. 
♦Knight's  Monarch. — 2nd,  one  of  our  most  valuable  autumn  Pears,  ripening 

from  October  to  February. 
*Lahi5rard. — 1st,  very  sugary,  melting,  and  exquisite. 
*Lcon  Rey. — 2nd,  very  delicious,  juicy,  and  exquisitely  flavoured. 
Lewis. — 2nd,  first  quality  here — a  variable  sort  as  regards  quality. 
Loriol  de  Barny, — 2nd,  verj'  juicy  and  sugary,  with  a  pleasant  acidity. 
Madame  Alfred  Conin. — 2nd,  melting,  juicy,  sugary,  and  perfumed. 
„        Andr6  Leroy. — 1st,  very  melting  and  acidulated. 
„      *Appert. — 2nd,  juice  abundant,  acidulated,  perfumed,  and  delicate. 
„       Baptiste  Desporte?. — 2nd,  juice  excessive,  sugary,  and  very  agree- 
able. 
,,       Elisa. — 1st,  juice  most  abundant,  sugary,  rich,  and  savoury. 
Marechal  de  la  Cour. — Ist,  a  delicious  Pear  when  grown  on  the  Quince. 

„       Dillon. — 1st,  very  melting,  very  sugary,  slightly  musky,  and  agree- 
able. 
♦Marguerite  d'Aujou.— 2nd,  very  melting,  very  juicy,  and  dcliciously  perfumed. 
Marie  Jalais. — 2nd,  flesh  melting,  rich,  and  sugary ;  a  fine  new  Pear. 
♦Marie  Louise. — 2nd  to  1st,  well  known  to  be  especially  fine  from  a  Quince 

double  worked. 
Mary  (La). — Ist,  flesh  fine,  very  melting,  sugary,  and  refreshing. 
Millot  de  Nancy.— 1st,  not  very  juicy,  but  rich  and  delicious. 
Monseigneur  Affrt5.— 2ud,  yery  melting,  rich,  delicious,  and  aromatic. 
♦Napoleon  I. — 2nd  to  1st,  when  grown  on  a  wall ;  well  known  sort. 
♦Nouveau  Poiteau. — 1st,  flesh  very  fine,  very  melting,  very  juicy,  and  very 

savoury. 
♦Okon. — 3rd  to  2nd,  flesh  melting,  fine,  sugary,  and  exquisite. 
♦Orpheline  d'Enghien. — 2nd,  very  melting,  juicy,  sugary,  and  delicately  per- 
fumed. 
Passe  Colmar  Musquo. — 3rd  to  2nd  size,  sugary,  dehcate,  and  agreeable. 
Paycn, — 2nd,  flesh  fine,  melting,  acidulated,  and  perfumed. 
♦Paycnche. — 2nd,  juice  excessive,  finely  scented,  and  deliciously  aromatic, 
♦Pengethley. — 2nd,  melting,  rich,  highly  perfumed,  and  acidulated. 
Pertusati. — 3rd  to  1st,  very  variable,  juice  abundant,  and  delicious, 
Petit-Oin. — 3rd,  juice  excessive,  sugary,  acidulated,  and  exquisite. 
Pierre  PiSpin.— 1st,  melting,  very  juicy,  sugary,  acidulated,  with  a  fine  perfume, 
♦Plantaganet. — 3rd  to  2nd,  delicious,  rich,  sugary,  and  highly  aromatic. 
Poiteau.— 2nd,  juice  excessive,  acidulated,  and  agreeably  perfumed. 
Pratt. — 1st,  melting  and  very  delicious  here  ;  it  is  not  so  in  all  soils. 
♦Premier  Pri5sident  Metivier. — 2nd,  very  juicy,  sugary,  and  delicious. 
President  Parigot. — 1st,  juice  abundant,  deliciously  and  highly  flavoured. 

,,         Eoyer.— 2nd,  juicy,  abundant,  sugary,  and  agreeably  refreshing. 
Princesse  Marianne. — 1st,  very  melting,  rich,  sugary,  and  savoury. 
Professeur  Barral. — 1st,  very  melting,  juicy,  sugary,  and  savoury. 
♦Puebla. — 1st,  very  melting,  very  juicy,  and  deUcidusly  perfumed. 
Rameau. — 1st,  melting,  juice  excessive,  with  a  dehcious  aroma. 
♦Retne  des  Poii-es. — 3rd,  melting,  with  a  very  exquisite  flavour. 
Rivers.— 2ud,  very  melting,  juicy,  and  with  a  pleas.ant  perfume. 
Ronde  de  Bosquet. — 3rd,  dehcious,  juicy,  and  highly  flavoured. 
Rousselet  St.  Vincent. — Melting,  with  a  delicate  rich  flavour. 
♦Saint  AndrL=.— 3rd,  flesh  very  fine,  very  melting,  rich,  and  savoury. 
,,      George. — 1st,  flesh  melting,  rich,  and  sugary. 
„     Germam  (Prince's).  — Juice  excessive,    with  a  sugary  and  exquisite 

flavour. 
,,     Germain  da  Tilloy.— Ist,  juicy,  sugary,  and  vinous. 
„     'Michel- Archange.  —  1st,  very   melting,  very    juicy,    perfumed,    and 
sugary. 
Sainto  Thereae.— 1st,  juicy,  rich,  and  highly  perfumed  in  fine  seasons. 
Seckle.— 3rd,  nearly,  if  not  the  most  dehcious  of  all  Pears. 
♦Serrurier.— 1st,  melting,  rich,  sugary,  honied,  and  delicious. 
♦Sheldon.— 2nd,  very  melting,  juice  most  abundant,  sugary,  aromatic,  and 

delicate. 
Souvenir  Favre.— 2nd,  flesh  fine,  melting,  juicy,  acidulated,  and  perfumed. 
„        du  Congres  Pomologique,  2nd  to  1st.— Melting,  iuicy,  sugary,  rich, 
and  delicious.  a    j,         • 

„       ♦de  Gaete.— 1st,  flesh  very  melting,    juice  excessive,  savoury,  and 
perfumed.  ■" 

Silvange.— 3rd,  melting,  sweet-scented,  very  juicy,  perfumed,  and  acidulated. 
Sucre  de  Montlufon.- 1st,  flesh  flue,  melting,  juicy,  and  delicately  perfumed. 
Surpasse  Virgalieu.— 2nd,  juice  excessive,  acidulated,  and  savoury. 
Theodore  Van  Mons.— 2nd,  meltuig,  juicy,  sugary,  and  delicately'  perfumed. 
♦Thompson.- 2nd,  one  of  the  finest  autumn  Pears,  delicious 
♦Tongre.— Ist,  a  noble  and  truly  delicious,  beautiful  fruit. 
Urbanistes  (des).— 2nd,  juice  excessive,  savoury,  and  perfumed 
Vigne.— 3rd,  very  juicy,  perfumed,  musky,  and  delicate 
♦Vineuse.— 2nd,  melting,  juicy,  sugary,  and  delicately  perfumed. 
Vingt-Cinquiftme  Anniversaii'e  de  Leopold  the  First.-^lst.  melting  and  eavonry, 

with  a  fine  aroma. 
Walter  Scott.— 2ud,  flesh  granulous,    melting,  acidulated,  savoury,  and  per- 

Z6phirin  Griigoirc— 2nd,  juicy,  sugary,  and  well  flavoured. 

The  above  are  all  the  October  Pears  that  have  ripened  with  me 
this  season.     I  have  yet  to  try,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  November, 


December,  and  later  sorts.  I  have  made  considerable  progress  with 
the  November  kinds,  and  trust  to  be  able  to  send  you  the  list  by  the 
first  week  in  December.  The  early  Pears  should  have  preceded  the 
above,  but  I  had  not  proved  them  sufficiently  as  they  ripened.  The 
thought  only  struck  me  after  I  had  housed  all  my  fruit  and  arranged 
them  numerically.  On  looking  at  them  I  thought  I  might  never 
have  such  another  chance  of  proving  them ;  having  before  my  eyes 
over  800  sorts,  I  at  once  determined  to  examine  every  one  of  them, 
and  the  list  sent  is  the  result,  and  contains  all  the  best,  or  what  are 
considered  the  superior,  sorts.  I  tested  many  others,  but  considered 
them  inferior,  and  determined  to  admit  only  the  best.  I  know,  how- 
ever, that  they  will  not  all  be  best  in  every  kind  of  soil,  and  that 
many  of  those  I  have  rejected  would  prove  superior  to  some  of  those 
enumerated.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  this  when  going  through 
the  various  pomologioal  works  which  I  had  to  consult ;  in  many  cases 
sorts  that  were  described  as  only  second  rate  by  them,  I  found  in 
our  soil  very  first  rate.  There  are  a  goodly  number  of  sorts  that 
come  from  warm  localities  that  are  considered,  in  these  places,  as 
inferior,  but  which  turn  out  iu  cooler  latitudes  to  be  I'eally  excellent. 
I  may,  as  example,  mention  the  Eibston  Pippin,  whicli,  in  Canada 
and  Scotland,  far  surpasses  the  fruit  grown  in  England,  and  our  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  Apple  is,  iu  warm  places  in  France,  only  second  rate. 
There  is  mnch  to  be  learned  regarding  the  adaptability  of  certain 
fruit  to  certain  localities,  but  it  is  the  work  of  a  life  to  gain  the 
knowledge  desired.  J.  Scott. 


HEAVY  BUNCHES  OF  BLACK  ALICANTE. 
I  HAVE  mucli  pleasure  in  furnishing  you  with  the  particulars 
of  the  maunor  in  which  I  grew  the  bunch  of  Black  Alicante 
Grapes  which  was  shown  at  Sheffield,  and  which  weighed 
9  lbs.  The  Vine  which  produced  the  bunch  in  question  was 
planted  in  March,  1871,  the  plant  being  then  one  year  old.  It 
was  planted  along  with  other  varieties  in  the  front  of  the  house 
inside,  the  Vines  being  placed  4  feet  3  inches  apart.  The  house 
is  a  lean-to  one,  with  short  hip,  38  feet  long,  10  feet  wide, 
lOi  feet  high,  and  3  feet  high  in  front.  There  are  nine  Vines 
in  the  front,  which  are  intended  to  be  permanent,  and  on  four 
pillars  in  the  centre  are  trained  eight  Vines  ;  on  the  back  wall, 
which  is  8  feet  high,  are  nine  Vines,  which  were  left  5  feet 
long.  At  pruning-tirae  the  Vines  on  the  front  were  cut  down 
to  the  top  of  the  front  lights,  the  others  on  the  pillars  and  back 
walls  being  left  with  long  rods,  which  carried  from  ten  to 
twelve  bunches  each.  These  rods  I  trained  from  the  pillars  to 
the  back  wall,  and  vice-versa,  by  which  means  I  had  over  200 
bunches  in  the  house  the  first  year  after  planting,  leaving 
space  for  the  Vines  on  the  front  to  go  up  between  them.  The 
latter  broke  strongly,  and  were  allowed  to  carry  two  bunches, 
each  from  3  to  ih  lbs.  in  weight.  They  were  allowed  to  stai-t 
naturally  without  fire-heat,  until  they  were  well  broken.  Que 
Vine,  the  Madresfield  Court,  grew  2  feet  83  inches  in  one  week ; 
the  Black  Alicante  2  feet  4  inches  in  the  sam'>  time,  which  was 
the  week  before  the  Vines  came  into  flower.  At  pruning-time 
they  were  cut  down  again  to  0  feet,  and  pruned  to  one 
eye.  From  the  Vines  on  the  pillars  and  back  wall  I  took 
another  young  rod  up,  about  5  feet  from  the  bottom,  and 
when  the  fruit  was  cut,  and  the  leaves  showed  signs  of  decay, 
all  the  previous  year's  wood  was  cut  out,  which  gave  the  young 
canes  more  light  and  air  to  ripen.  In  1873  there  were  over 
300  bunches  in  the  house,  the  Vines  on  the  front  being  allowed 
to  carry  six  and  seven  bunches  each.  In  1871!  there  were  250 
bunches,  the  Black  Alicante  being  allowed  to  carry  six 
bunches,  each  of  which  weighed  from  -1  to  5  lbs.  This  year  it 
has  can-ied  five  bunches,  four  of  which  weighed  from  3  to 
4  lbs.,  and  one  bunch  9  lbs.  It  grew  on  the  first  spur  from 
the  bottom,  where,  as  a  rule,  all  my  heaviest  clusters  are  pro- 
duced. This  season  I  had  over  200  bunches.  The  main  or 
leading  shoot  is,  as  a  rule,  stopped  as  soon  as  the  fruit  shows 
itself.  Sometimes  the  two  top  shoots  and  a  bunch  of  fruit 
are  allowed  to  remain.  A  cane  on  which  there  is  no  fruit  is 
then  taken  up  from  a  shoot  from  15  to  18  inches  lower  down, 
and  is  allowed  to  grow  to  the  top  of  the  house.  When  the 
fruit  is  cut  from '  the  top  shoot  or  shoots,  the  branches  are 
cut  out,  which  Ijrings  the  cane  so  much  lower  down  at  pruning 
time,  and  as  they  advance  towards  the  top  of  the  house  the 
Vines  on  the  pillars  and  back  wall  are  cut  away  to  make  room 
for  them ;  they  will  be,  when  cut  down  again  this  season, 
about  10  feet  long.    They  are  usually  syringed  once  a  day. 
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except  when  in  flower,  or  when  the  weather  is  dull,  and  the 
house  is  closed  early  in  the  afternoon  until  the  fruit  com- 
mences to  colour,  when  syringing  is  discontinued,  and  a  little 
front  and  top  air  is  left  on  all  night.  The  permanent  Vines 
are  stopped  at  two  leaves  beyond  the  fruit.  Those  on  the 
pillars  and  back  wall,  from  which  we  get  good  useful  table 
fruit  for  everyday  cutting,  are  stopped  at  one  leaf  beyond  the 
clusters,  both  systems  of  training  and  pruning  answering  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  intended.  The  Vines  are  tied  to 
wires,  which  run  along  the  house  lengthwise,  and  are  18  inches 
from  the  glass,  which  I  find  to  be  quite  near  enough.  The 
roots  are  fed  with  fresh  horse  manure  put  in  tubs  and  scalded 
With  boiling  water.  It  is  then  cooled  down  with  cold  water 
to  tO°  or  85°,  in  which  condition  both  liquid  and  manure  are 
spread  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  inside  borders.  After 
this  they  get  a  good  soaking  of  water  at  the  same  tem- 
perature, an  operation  which  is  repeated  three  or  four 
times  during  the  growing  season,  until  the  fruit  begins  to 
colour,  after  which  I  give  no  more  water  until  all  the  fruit 
is  cut  and  the  Vines  are  pruned.  All  loose  bark  is  then 
removed,  and  the  rods  are  washed  with  warm  water  and 
soft  soap.  They  are  then  painted  with  a  mixture  of 
Gishurst  compound,  soot,  lime,  and  clay ;  the  top  soil  and 
old  manure  are  then  taken  off  down  to  the  roots,  which  then 
receive  a  top  dressing  of  fresh  loam  mixed  with  old  hot-bed 
manure  and  dissolved  bones.  The  front  of  the  house  is  set  on 
pillars,  in  order  to  allow  the  roots  to  get  outside.  The  borders, 
which  are  lOi  feet  wide,  are  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  garden 
and  consist  of  3i  feet  in  depth  of  soil,  those  inthe  inside  being 
Hi  feet  m  width.  The  bottoms  are  of  concrete,  on  the  top  of 
which  was  put  a  foot  of  rubble,  and  in  front  there  is  a  good 
drain.  The  soil  was  taken  from  a  level  piece  of  ground  at  the 
bottom  of  a  very  steep  old  pasture  field,  and  is  a  good  loam, 
neither  light  nor  heavy.  It  was  stacked  for  fifteen  months 
before  it  was  used,  and  was  liberally  mixed  with  inch  bones, 
broken  oyster  shells,  lime  rubbish  from  old  buildings,  and  a 
few  loads  of  horse  manure.  In  the  latter  part  of  October, 
after  the  outside  border  has  received  a  good  soakuig  of  rain,  it 
is  covered  up  with  portable  glass  frames,  which  remain  on  it 
until  the  last  week  in  May  or  the  first  week  in  June.  They 
are  thee  removed  to  another  part  of  the  garden,  and  are  used 
for  the  production  of  late  Cucumbers  and  Melons. 

Riverdidr,  Sheffield.  D.  Abbott. 


A  BLACKBEERT  FARM. 

The  great  Blackberry  farm  of  this  part  of  the  country,  and,  we 
believe,  the  chief  of  all  that  supply  San  Francisco  with  its  tons 
daily  dnrirg  the  season,  is  that  of  Messrs.  Trubody  on  the  line  of 
the  Napa  Valley  railroad,  7  miles  above  Napa,  and  about  IJ-  from 
Oak  Knoll.  Here  the  present  owners  commenced  about  ten  years 
ago,  and  now  have  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest.  Blackberry 
fields  in  the  state.     They  have  now   12  acres  in  full  bearing,  and 

3  acres  more  put  out  last  year  that  will  bear  the  next  season.  The 
Vines  are  planted  8  feet  apart,  which  would  give  about  700  to  the 
acre,  or,  say  a  total  of  10,500  on  the  15  acres.  Tbey  are  staked  and 
trained  up  about  G  feet  high.  The  varieties  are  principally  Lawton, 
which  is  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  all,  being  the  largest,  firmest, 
bc-t  flavoured,  and  most  marketable;  also,  Early  Wilson,  Missouri 
Mammoth,  and  Dorchester.  The  vines  bear' the  second  year, 
and  they  last,  it  is  hardly  known  how  long,  but  Messrs. 
Trubody  think  that  they  should  be  renewed  about  once  in 
ten  years.  They  have  Vines  twelve  years  old  that  are  as  hale  and 
vigorous  as  ever.     The  average  yield   of  an  acre  in  full   bearing  is 

4  tons  during  the  season.  The  ground  required  ia  a  rich  deposit"  or 
made  land.  There  ig  no  irrigation  used  by  the  Messrs.  Trubody, 
their  berries  being  sweeter  and  better  without  such  treatment.  The 
effect  of  irrigation  is  to  enlarge  and  harden  the  white  heart  inside 
the  berry  until  it  becomes  BO  hard  that  the  pulpy  exterior  will  slip 
off  in  eating  ;  also  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  sugar  some  20  or  25 
per  cent.  Ordinary  dry. raised  Blackberries  contain  from  5  to  6  per 
cent,  of  sugar;  irrigated  only  from  1  to  5.  It  is  possible  that  in 
drier  ground  they  would  Ijave  to  be  irrigated,  but  in  Messrs. 
Trubody's  farm  the  water  is  only  3  to  4  feet  below  the  surface, 
except  in  the  dry  season.  The  pickers  are  Chinamen,  who  not  only 
work  expeditiously  but  cheaply,  a  thing  to  be  desired  when  the  low 
price  at  which  the  berries  are  sent  to  market  is  taken  into  account. 
The  number  employed  varies  from  six  to  forty. five,  according  to  the 
stages  of  the  season,  averaging  over  fortv  for  about  three  weeks. 


The  season  lasts  about  two  months,  and  the  expense  of  picking, 
shipping,  commission,  &c.,  averages  £20  per  day  for  three  weeks 
of  the  busiest  time.  The  Chinamen  pick  about  80  lbs.  a  day  per 
man,  or  sixteen  of  the  little  5  lb.  drawers.  They  each  have  a 
little  frame  called  a  "  shade,"  in  which  the  drawer  ia  carried  while 
picking.  This  keeps  the  sun  off  the  berries,  when  picked,  and  also 
prevents  leaves,  &e.,  from  falling  in  off  the  bushes.  If  the  sun  be 
allowed  to  shine  long  on  picked  berries,  it  turns  them  a  reddish 
colour  and  impairs  their  flavour,  thereby,  of  course,  injuring  them 
for  market,  though  we  believe  they  regain  their  colour  in  cooking. 
The  greatest  quantity  picked  any  one  day  was  4,300  Iba.  for  wine 
making.  The  vines  are  picked  eight  times  each  season.  The  berries 
as  fast  as  picked  are  brought  in  the  little  drawers  and  deposited  on 
racks  in  a  kind  of  store-house,  where  they  have  every  facility  for 
coolness  and  ventilation,  awaiting  shipment.  The  drawers  are  in 
turn  put  into  chests  holding  twelve  and  twenty  each,  and  shipped 
twice  a  day  by  morning  and  evening  train  to  San  Francisco  and  other 
markets. 


Hardy  Grapes. — I  Lave  fruited  the  following  collection  of 
hardy  Grapes  this  autumn  in  a  glass. covered  wall,  without  any 
artificial  beat : — Grove-end  Sweetwater  ripened  at  the  end  of  August ; 
but,  from  the  thinness  of  its  skiu  and  sugary  flavour,  the  flies  and  wasps 
injured  the  bunches  very  much.  Iloyal  Muscadine — the  Chasselaa 
Fontainebleau  of  the  French — ripened  at  the  end  of  September,  and 
was  excellent  in  flavour  acd  colour  ;  it  is  certainly  the  very  best 
hardy  early  white  Grape.  Pearson's  Ferdinand  de  Lessepa  ripened 
with  me  about  the  same  time,  and  its  peculiar  Frontiguan  flavour  was 
richer  than  when  forced  in  the  hothouse.  Euckland's  Sweetwater 
and  the  Esperione,  a  black  early  Grape,  ripened  in  the  middle  of 
October,  and  were  finely  coloured  and  better  flavoured  than  when 
forced  early  in  the  houses.  Welbeck  Black  Tripoli,  a  variety  of  the 
Hamburgh,  ripened  perfectly  at  the  end  of  October,  as  well  as  the 
Trentham  ISlack. — William  Tilleky,  WelhecJ;. 

Pears  v.  Peaches. — Many  Peach  growers  in  the  great  Peach 
region  Delaware,  are  a  good  deal  disheartened  at  the  low  prices  at 
which  their  croj)  of  Peaches  are  selling.  The  "  Wilmington  Commer- 
cial "  says  : — A  good  crop  can  be  raised  only  about  ouce  in  three 
years,  and  when  the  large  crop  does  come,  the  market  is  glutted 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  season;  the  prices  realised 
do  not,  in  many  cases  pay  freight  and  commission,  and  as  wo  write  a 
quarter  of  a  million  baskets  are  rotting  in  the  orchards,  because  it 
would  not  pay  to  send  them  to  market.  Now  why  do  not  our  growers 
root  out  some  of  the  Peach  trees  and  plant  Pears  ?  This  fruit  will 
certainly  thrive  in  Delaware  soil,  and  yield  large  returns  to  the 
growers,  and  the  market  can  be  so  extended  that  a  "  glut  "  would  be 
unknown.     The  change  at  least  is  worth  a  trial. 

A  Purple-leaved  Peach  Tree.— At  the  last  Versailles  Horti. 
cultural  exhibition,  a  new  Peach  tree,  having  purple  leaves,  was 
exhibited  for  the  first  time.  According  to  a  writer  in  the  "  Revue 
Horticole,"  who  saw  and  tasted  the  fruit,  it  is  of  average  size, 
downy,  somewhat  irregular  in  shape,  and  indented.  The  flesh  is 
exceedingly  tenacious,  pale  yellow  in  colour,  and  appears  to  combine 
the  flavour  of  the  Apricot  with  that  of  the  Peach.  If  the  fruit 
cannot  be  called  superior,  the  tree  is  at  least  valuable,  from  an  orna- 
mental point  of  view. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


Large  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne  Pears.—Tlns  fine  but  litUo-grown  Pear 
has  been  grown  to  over  2^  lbs.  in  weight  in  Mr.  Leigh's  garden  at  Barham, 
Court  during  the  present  season. 

Gathering  Apples. — About  this  season  we  invariably  hear  people  complain 
that  their  Apples  are  keeping  badly  ;  considering,  however,  how  they  are 
handled  at  gathering  time,  the  wonder  is  any  keep  at  all.  If  they  were  handled 
like  eggs  there  would,  I  imagine,  be  less  cause  for  complaint  as  to  the  keeping 
qualities  of  gcd  really  laic  sorts. — J.  Geoom,  Henham. 

Cracked  and  Blackened  Pears.— l  have  had  several  varieties  of  Pears 
attacked  this  year  with  ihe  Fungus  called  Helniithosporum  pyrorum,  wUich 
cracks  and  blackens  them.  These  cracked  Pears,  however,  ripen  the  first,  and 
with  mo  are  juicier  and  better  llavoured  than  sound  fruit.  The  soil  of  the 
kitchen  garden  here  is  very  strong  and  retentive  of  moisture,  and  in  very  wet 
summers  and  autumns,  like  the  present,  some  of  the  fruits  of  different  sorts  of 
I'ears  arc  always  attacked  with  the  Fundus  ju'^t  named.  This  only  applies  to 
the  fruit  grown  on  standards  and  bushes,  for  wall  fruit  is  generally  free  from 
it. — William  Tillekt,  Welbeck. 

Fruit  Awards.— If  prizes  are  offered  for  certain  specified  vfirleties  of  fruits, 
and  if,  through  not  knowing  the  kinds  in  question,  they  are  awarded  to  others, 
an  injustice  is  committed,  though  inadvertently  ;  and  this  happened  at  South 
Kensington  the  other  day.  Nevertheless,  such  Apples  as  the  Wellington, 
Hawthornden,  Ribston,  Quarrenden,  King  of  the  Pippins,  &c.,  ought  to  be 
known,  and  should  receive  the  awards  offered  for  them.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  such  Pears  aa  Winter  Nelia,  Beurrr  Diel,  St.  Germain's,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  &c.,  and  yet  i-ome  of  these  were  mistaken  for  other  sorts,  and  thereby 
lost  the  prizes  which  they  should  have  received,— E.  Bemwett,  JZahh-y. 
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FLOOEING  IN  GLASSHOUSES. 

Mb.  Muir  very  strongly  reoommeuda  encaustic  tilea  for  conservatory 
floors  (see  p.  384).  I  think  he  should  have  also  said  something  as  to 
the  choice  of  suitable  colours.  I  have  in  my  mind  a  conservatory  I 
saw  gome  years  ago,  the  floor  of  which  was  formed  of  these  tiles  ; 
the  pattern  was  very  artistic,  and  the  colours  (of  which  I  think  there 
were  half  a  dozen)  were  very  bright.  On  entering  the  house  this 
floor  so  filled  the  eye  that  the  flowers  could  not  be  justly  appreciated. 
I  should  say  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  good  arrangement  of 
plants  with  such  a  floor.  Anyone  wanting  an  illustration  on  a  small 
scale  should  take  a  walkthrough  the  fashionable  parts  of  some  large 
town  and  notice  the  window. boxes.  I  will  name  two  kinds  for 
comparison,  those  made  of  highly  coloured  earthenware  and  virgiu 
cork.  It  will  not  take  him  long  to  decide  where  flowering  plants  show 
themselves  to  the  best  advantage.  To  my  mind  flowers  and  encaustic 
tiles  do  not  go  well  together  in  the  conservatory,  and  even  the  plainer 
patterns  are  too  expensive  for  plant-houses  generally.  For  conserva- 
tory floors  Yorkshire  stone  is  the 
best  material.  Certainly  it  is 
liable  to  get  stained  by  persons 
treading  upon  fallen  flowers,  but 
with  proper  attention  even  tliig 
may  be  avoided.  I  do  not  think 
there  can  be  any  better  material 
for  plant. houses  than  polished 
slabs  of  slate.  They  are  easily 
cleaned,  and  have  a  neat  appear, 
ance.  I  may  here  mention  a  kind 
of  tile  which  is  used  in  some  of 
the  houses  at  Osmaston  Manor; 
and,  which  I  consider  very  suit, 
able  for  houses  that  have  to  be 
frequently  damped  down.  To  the 
best  of  my  recollection  it  is  about 
9  inches  square,  and  made  of  what 
is  now  called  terro-metallic  ware. 
It  is  nearly  black,  very  hard,  and 
does  not  get  green.  Its  chief 
pecularity  is  in  the  edges  being 
bevelled  instead  of  square.  When 
placed  together  these  bevelled 
edges  form  V-ahaped  channels 
about  an  inch  wide  at  the  top, 
which  it  stopped  at  the  ends  serve 
to  hold  water  for  evaporation,  at 
the  same  time  the  surface  ia  dry 
enough  to  walk  upon  without  in. 
conveaience.  The  floor  is  rather 
troublesome  to  clean,  owing  to  the 
channels  running  at  right  angles. 
It  I  were  going  to  lay  such  a 
floor,  I  should  order  the  tilea  to 
be  made  with  only  two  aidea 
bevelled,  and  lay  them  so  that  the 
channela  would  run  parallel  with 
the  walls  of  the  house,  which 
would  be  the  most  convenient  way 
of  working  the  brush.  To  those 
who  are  about  to  lay  down 
encaustic  tiles  I  would  say — let 
none  but  experienced  men  be 
entrusted  with  the  work.  It  must 
be  done  expeditiously,  and  with 
great  care,  for  if  the  superfluous 

cement  is  allowed  to  harden  on  the  surface,  no  amount  of  scrubbiu; 
will  remove  it.  T.  S. 


THE    MEDICI   GAEDEN. 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents  a  view  in  the  Medici 
Gardens,  Rome,  one  of  a  numerous  type  of  gardens,  the  main 
elements  of  which  are  clipped  walls  of  green,  formal  walks,  numer. 
ous  statues,  and  the  ever-present  Stone  Pine.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  anything  more  monotonous  or  uninteresting  than  the  type 
of  garden  represented  by  this.  It  looka  much  more  intereating  in 
the  picture  than  it  doea  in  reality.  In  old  times,  however,  this 
type  of  garden  was  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  wild  nature  around, 
and  the  very  trimness  and  formality  surprised  and  pleased  the 
visitor.  Nowadays,  we  seek  the  satisfying  charms  of  quiet,  natural 
beauty  of  disposition  and  variety  of  form  and  kind.  Combined, 
these  give  us  what  is  far  more  precious  than  anything  to  be  seen  in 
such  gardens  as  those  of  the  Medici. 


THE    AMATEUR'S     GARDEN. 

By  THOMAS  BAINES. 

Late  Grapes. — These  are  always  much  prized,  and  some  should, 
if  possible,  be  kept  till  the  end  of  the  year,  or  even  longer,  if  the  kinds 
grown  are  suitable  for  the  purpose.  With  Hamburghs,  or  similar 
thiu.skinned  sorts,  thera  is  more  dIBicttlty  than  with  the  thick- 
skinned  kinds,  such  as  Lady  Downes  or  Alicante  ;  the  latter  is  best 
for  amateurs,  as  it  ia  a  stronger  conatitutioned  variety  than  Lady 
Downea,  and  much  easier  to  manage  during  the  summer  months, 
inasmuch  as  Lady  Djwnes  is  apt  to  scald  in  both  leaf  and  berry. 
Where  the  Alicante  is  grown  with  the  intention  ot  keeping  it  hanging 
late  upon  the  Vines,  the  bunches,  which  are  naturally  broad  at  the 
shoulder,  should  be  well  thinned  out  at  the  first,  and  they  should  be 
examined  every  week  from  the  present  time  until  they  are  cut,  with 
the  view  of  removing  decayed  berries.  This  attention  is  the  more 
needful  if,  aa  often  happens,  plants  are  grown  in  the  house.  Where 
such  ia  the  case,  all  watering 
should  be  done  early  in  the  morn, 
ing,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  house 
becoming  dry  before  night,  and 
no  more  water  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  should  be  used.  The 
usual  course  recommended  is  to 
heat  the  pipes  two  or  three  times 
a  week  during  damp  weather ; 
but  this  is  not  nearly  so  eifective 
as  keeping  a  little  warmth  ou 
regularly  both  day  and  night. 
Only  a  little  heat  must  be  used, 
or  it  will  both  excite  the  plants 
into  unwonted  growth,  and  cause 
the  Grapes  to  shrivel.  All  that 
is  required  is  just  sufficient  to 
cause  a  circulation  in  the  atmo- 
sphere ot  the  house,  and  to  admit 
of  a  little  air  being  left  on  day 
and  night,  both  at  front  and  top  j 
very  little,  however  (an  inch,  say, 
at  each  opening),  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  atmosphere 
in  a  condition  to  preserve  tho 
Grapes,  and  also  benefit  the 
plants. 

Iiifting:  and  Stox'ingf 
Dahlia  Roots. — In  many  parts 
of  the  country  Dahlias  have 
escaped  being  out  down  by  frost 
much  longer  this  autumn  than 
usual,  and  there  is  often  a  dis. 
position  to  allow  them  to  remain 
undisturbed  as  long  as  they  con. 
tinue  to  flower ;  but,  as  soon  as 
the  tops  are  destroyed  by  frost, 
the  roots  should  at  once  be  taken 
up.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  allowed  to  remain  for  a  time 
in  the  ground  the  result  is  the 
latent  eyes  that  exist  round  the 
base  of  the  stems,  and  intended 
to  form  shoots  for  the  coming 
season,  are  at  once  started  into 
growth.  To  such  an  extent  will 
this  sometimes  occur  that  no  eyea 
remain  from  which  the  plant  can  make  growth  in  the  spring, 
although  the  tubers  may  be  quite  sound.  Theae  dormant  buds 
are  very  often  deatroyed  by  the  following  bad  practice.  When 
the  tops  are  cut  off  at  the  usual  distance  of  8  or  10  inches 
above  the  ground,  and  the  roots  lifted  and  placed  with  the  stems 
upwards,  the  sap  continues  to  ascend,  and  oozea  out  where  the 
topa  have  been  aevered,  running  down  and  keeping  the  remain, 
ing  portion  of  the  atom  wet,  which  causes  it  to  rot  and  turn 
mouldy  right  down  to  the  bottom,  and  kills  the  buds  at  the  base. 
To  prevent  this,  the  roots,  when  taken  up,  should  always,  for  a 
time,  be  placed  top  downwards  on  a  shelf  in  an  empty  Vinery  or 
dry  shed,  where  they  will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  frost,  or  they  may 
be  hung  up  on  nails  in  a  similar  position  against  a  wall  in  any  dry 
airy  building,  the  object  being  to  get  them  dry  without  delay,  after 
which  they  may  be  stowed  away  in  any  place  where  there  ia  no  poaai. 
bility  of  their  getting  frozen,  or  of  the  roota  becoming  too  dry  and 
ahrivelled,  to  prevent  which  they  can  be  covered  over  with  dry 
Fern  or  straw.    At  the  time  of  taking  them  up,  see  that  the  names 
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are  legibly  written  on  the  labels,  which  should  be  secured  to  the 
stems  with  wire,  as  twine  or  bast,  when  used  for  this  purpose,  often 
rots  during  the  winter. 

Herbaceous  Borders. — Most  of  the  plants  here  will  shortly  be 
in  a  condition  to  have  their  tops  removed  ;  this  is  necessary  for 
appearance  sake,  but  is  not  justifiable  upon  any  other  grounds. 
The  tops,  although  they  may  have  no  vitality  in  them,  aiford 
protection  to  the  roots  and  dormant  buds  that  lie  thickly  about 
the  crown  just  under  the  soil.  When  the  old  floiver.shoots 
are  removed,  the  crowns  sometimes  suffer  in  two  ways,  first, 
from  the  absence  of  shelter  that  would  be  afforded  were  the 
tops  allowed  to  remain,  and  also  from  another  and  often  more 
serious  cause.  In  many  cases  the  stems  are  hollow,  and,  when  these 
are  cut  at  an  inch  or  two  above  the  ground,  they  get  filled  with 
water  down  to  the  bottom,  right  to  the  very  point  -nhere  the  buds 
are  formed  that  are  intended  for  the  ensuing  year's  growth.  To 
inflict  as  little  injury  as  possible  in  this  manner  care  should  be 
taken  in  the  first  place  never  to  remove  the  tops  from  a  plant  whilst 
there  is  any  vitality  in  them ;  for,  until  dead,  they  must  impart 
strength  to  the  roots,  and,  when  in  a  condition  for  removal,  they 
should  never  be  cut  so  close  as  is  generally  practised.  Instead  of 
severing  them  near  the  surface  leave  them  8  or  10  inches  high  ;  so 
treated  they  will  not  be  an  eyesore.  In  the  case  of  anything  that 
is  at  all  tender  a  little  dry  Fern  or  litter  may,  with  advantage,  bo 
placed  round  and  over  the  crowns.  All  weeds  should  be  removed  by 
hand  and  the  ground  raked  ;  but,  in  places  where  there  are  yet  any 
leaves  to  fall  from  deciduous  trees,  anything  in  the  shape  of  mulching 
over  the  entire  surface  should  be  deferred  until  all  the  leaves  have 
fallen  and  can  be  cleared  off ;  as,  if  the  mulching  is  put  on  whilst 
the  leaves  are  yet  falling,  it  is  afterwards  a  difficult  matter  to  clear 
them  off.  In  far  the  greater  number  of  gardens  many  more 
bulbous  plants  than  are  usually  seen  might,  with  advantage,  be 
grown.  Their  distinct  forms  and  pretty  colours  are  an  inter, 
esting  and  pleasing  feature  during  the  spring  months.  Nothing, 
in  their  way,  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  varieties  of  Ery- 
thronium  (Dog's-tooth  Violets) ;  those  who  intendgrowingtheseshould 
procure  E.  giganteum  or  grandiflorum,  a  fine  red  variety ;  E.  alba 
major,  a  very  large-flowered  pure  white,  much  superior  to  the 
old  white  variety ;  E.  americannm  lanceolatum,  yellow,  a  very 
distinct  and  desirable  kind  ;  E.  atro.roseum,  a  deep  rose-coloured 
kind ;  E.  purpureum  majus,  very  large  mauve-purple  flowers  ;  E. 
giganteum  album,  splendid  white,  bearing  eight  or  ten  flowers  on  a 
stalk  ;  E.  giganteum  flavum,  fine  golden.yellow.  Either  grown 
together  in  a  bed  or  in  good  sized  patches,  at  the  front  of  the 
herbaceous  border,  these  plants  have  a  charming  effect,  not  alone  for 
the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  but  their  handsome  mottled  leaves  are 
very  attractive  ;  they  should  be  planted  without  delay.  Hardy  kinds  of 
Ranunculus,  such  as  the  Turban  varieties,  may  now  be  planted  in 
situations  where  the  soil  is  dry ;  but  the  more  valuable  sorts  should 
not,  except  in  very  favourable  positions,  be  planted  yet,  as  they  are 
apt  to  suffer  from  wet  by  lying  too  long  in  the  ground.  Where  a 
succession  of  handsome  hardy  flowers  is  held  in  estimation,  single 
Anemones  should  be  largely  grown,  the  plants,  from  their  compact 
habit  and  the  continuous  brilliant  coloured  blooms  which  they  pro. 
duce  being  almost  without  a  rival ;  the  single  scarlet  variety  is  most 
effective,!  commencing  to]  flower,  in  a  mild  season,  during  the  first 
month  in  the  year.  Anemones  like  a  moderately  rich,  free  soil,  and 
if  grown  in  clumps  in  the  herbaceous  border  should  occupy  a  front 
position,  on  account  of  their  dwarf  habit  of  growth.  Such  subjects 
as  Sweet  Williams,  and  fine  varieties  of  Foxglove,  that  were  sown  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season  and  afterwards  transferred  into  nursery, 
beds,  may,  if  the  weather  keeps  open,  and  when  grown  in  soil  of 
such  a  nature  that  they  will  move  with  good  balls  of  earth, 
be  now  planted  in  the  borders  where  they  are  to  flower ; 
but,  when  these  conditions  do  not  exist,  or  the  plants  are 
small  and  late,  it  is  better  to  defer  this  work  until  spring, 
or  they  might  suffer  if  a  very  hard  winter  was  to  set  in  early. 
A  very  pleasing  effect  may  be  produced  in  spring  by  planting  large 
masses  of  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  and  Daffodils,  in  the  Orass  in  distant 
parts  of  lawns,  in  Grass  plots  in  out  of  the  way  corners,  or  in  front  of 
shrubbery  borders,  and  under  trees.  These  may  bo  either  planted  in 
patches  or  dispersed  6  or  8  inches  apart  over  the  available  ground. 
The  places  chosen  for  plants  of  this  kind  should  not  be  in  too  close 
proximity  to  the  dwelling,  as  the  tops  ought  not  to  be  removed  in 
the  spring  until  after  they  are  dead  ;  which,  in  a  very  prominent 
position,  would  be  unsightly.  Where  any  of  the  above  plants  are  to 
be  so  arranged,  they  should  be  planted  immediately.  Crocuses  and 
Snowdrops  may  be  put  in  by  making  holes  with  an  ordinary  dibber, 
covering  the  bulbs  with  a  little  loose  soil ;  for  Daffodils,  holes  must 
be  made  with  a  spade,  but,  whichever  way  the  planting  is  effected, 
it  can  with  ordinary  care  bo  done  even  on  fjrass,  without  having  an 
unsightly  appearance. 


Peas. — Amateurs  who  reside  in  the  southern  or  western  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  or  in  any  favourable  locality,  not  far  from  the 
coast,  where  severe  and  protracted  frost  is  not  usual,  and 
where,  in  addition,  the  soil  is  of  a  light  nature,  may  now  sow 
a  few  early  Peas  for  the  chance  of  having  some  a  little  more 
forward  in  the  season  than  by  later  sowing.  Choose  a  situation 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  winds,  with  the  ground,  if  possible, 
sloping  to  the  south.  Dig  it  well,  and  mark  out  the  rows  4  feet 
apart ;  in  opening  the  ground  for  sowing,  do  not  go  above  2  inches  in 
depth,  for,  if  tho  Peas  are  put  in  deep  at  this  season  they  are  liable 
to  rot.  Sow  considerably  thicker  than  would  be  required  in  tho 
spring  to  make  up  for  such  as  may  not  vegetate,  or  that  suffer  from 
the  attacks  of  slugs  ;  cover  with  the  soil  in  the  usual  way,  and  over 
the  top  put  a  couple  of  inches  of  fine  coal  ashes.  This  will  not  only 
act  as  a  protection  from  frost,  but  also  prevent  slugs  from  pene- 
trating the  ground  and  devouring  the  young  sprouts  as  they  are 
pushing  up  through  the  soil.  On  ground  that  is  much  infested  with 
slugs,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  keeping  these  early-sown  Peas  from 
being  eaten,  and  if,  in  addition,  the  soil  is  of  a  wet  retentive  nature, 
it  is  better  to  defer  sowing  until  after  the  commencement  of  the 
new  year.  

Flow^er  Garden  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

At  no  season  of  the  year  is  the  flower  garden  altogether  devoid  of 
interest  and  attraction,  unless  it  may  be  so  considered  when  the 
soil  is  frost-bound  or  hidden  from  view  by  a  mantle  of  snow.  At  the 
present  time  the  borders  are,  to  some  extent,  enlivened  by  the  blooms 
of  the  Sternbergia  lutea,  the  autumn  Crocus,  Colchicum  autumnale, 
Violets,  and  late  Chrysanthemums,  while  the  Winter  Aconite  and 
the  Christmas  Rose  are  just  about  to  unfold  their  blooms.  The  latter 
plant,  and  its  improved  variety — Helleborus  niger  maximus — are 
exceedingly  interesting  and  useful  plants,  producing  their  very 
pretty  blooms  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  flowers  are  much  in 
request,  although  generally  scarce.  With  very  little  trouble,  how- 
ever, Christmas  Roses  may  be  induced  to  bloom  throughout  the 
entire  winter,  or  from  the  beginning  of  December  to  the  middle  of 
March,  if  the  weather  proves  to  be  comparatively  mild,  whilst  even 
during  the  most  inclement  weather  their  flowers  may  be  readily  ob- 
tained if  they  are  allowed  the  shelter  of  a  frame  or  hand-glass,  and 
the  plants  should  be  so  placed  upon  the  herbaceous  border  that  this 
protection  may  be  readily  applied  to  them ;  that  is,  the  plants 
should  be  disposed  in  groups  or  as  isolated  specimens  of  such  dimen- 
sions that  a  one  or  two-light  frame,  or  hand-glass  with  a  moveable 
top,  may  just  cover  them.  When  the  plants  are  thus  protected, 
air  should  bo  admitted  to  them  at  all  times  when  the  weather 
is  mild,  and  during  very  severe  frost  a  mat  may  be  placed 
upon  the  frame  or  hand-glass.  The  culture,  however,  of  this 
plant  appears  to  be  but  little  attended  to,  and  an  idea  prevails 
to  the  effect  that  the  plant  is  somewhat  impatient  of  interference 
or  transplantation.  I  have  not,  however,  found  this  to  be  the  case  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  have  cut  with  a  sharp  spade  large  plants  into 
twelve  or  more  pieces,  every  one  of  which  grew  and  flowered  even 
during  the  next  succeeding  winter,  but,  of  course,  more  profusely 
during  those  which  followed,  when  the  plants  had  increased  in  size 
and  were  well  established.  The  transplanting  and  division  of  large 
plants  should  be  effected  about  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of 
April,  and  they  will  be  found  to  succeed  well  in  a  light  and  somewhat 
rich  soil.  The  leaves  of  many  kinds  of  park  and  ornamental  trees 
appear  this  season  to  be  retained  longer  than  is  usually  the  case,  a 
circumstance  for  which  the  moist  summer  and  comparatively  sunless 
autumn  may,  to  some  extent,  account ;  and,  until  the  leaves  are  all 
fallen,  it  is  seldom  possible  to  keep  grounds  in  good  order ;  they 
should  all,  however,  be  cleared  off  as  soon  as  they  are  fairly  down, 
when,  in  many  instances,  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  pass 
the  mowing  machine  once  more  over  the  principal  lawns  and 
Grass  belts,  or,  should  the  turf  be  found  too  soft  to  bear 
the  tread  of  a  horse,  hand  machines  or  the  scythe  may  be 
brought  into  use.  Decaying  leaves  'must  now  be  removed  from 
Auriculas,  and  other  choice  Alpine  plants  in  pits  or  frames,  as  soon 
as  they  are  perceived,  water  being  given  very  sparingly,  and  only 
when  really  required,  while  air  should  be  admitted  freely  whenever 
the  state  of  the  weather  will  permit  this  to  be  done.  Bedding 
plants,  such  as  Pelarconiums,  Verbenas,  &c.,  which  may  still  occupy 
cold  pits,  should  receive,  in  all  respects,  similar  treatment  to  that 
which  has  been  recommended  for  Alpine  plants.  But  the  sooner 
such  plants  can  be  removed  into  structures  where  artificial  heat  can 
be  occasionally  applied,  tho  better.  The  more  tender  species  of 
bedding  plants,  such  as  the  Coleuses,  Alternantheras,  and  othei's — 
now  so  much  used  in  tho  carpet  style  of  bedding — must  be  wintered 
in  a  heated  structure  of  some  kind,  where  the  temperature  should  not 
be  allowed  to  fall  much  below  55°.  For  some  time  to  come,  however, 
bedding  plants  of  all  sorts  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  is  consistent 
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with  their  safety  ;  while  the  increase  of  stock  by  propagation  should 
not  generally  be  attempted  until  the  days  begin  to  increase  in  length. 
But,  in  the'case  of  newly-introduced  plants,  or,  wherever  there  may  be 
found  to  be  a  considerable  deficiency  in  the  necessary  amount  of 
stock  of  any  desirable  species,  cuttings  should  be  inserted  as  fast  as 
they  can  be  produced,  without  reference  to  the  season  ;  and,  to 
facilitate  the  production  of  cuttings,  the  plants  should  be  placed  near 
the  glass,  and  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  structure. — P.  Grieve, 
Cidford,  Burn  St.Ednumds. 

Pot  Roses. 
Plants  that  have  been  placed  in  houses  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  cue 
flowers,  should  be  kept  in  a  much  higher  temperature  than  those  not 
used  for  forcing,  and  during  dull  weather  the  syringe  should  be  used 
very  sparingly,  as  the  buds  will  not  require  much  moisture  to  assist 
them  in  opening  a,t  this  damp  sunless  season  of  the  year.  Those 
plants  that  were  placed  in  houses  in  September  or  the  begin- 
ning of  October  will  be  in  flower  during  this  month,  and  the  blooms 
will  be  found  very  useful  for  cutting  for  decorative  purposes.  The 
plants  should  be  occasionally  looked  over,  in  order  to  detect  mildew 
or  green  fly  on  the  foliage  or  flower  buds.  With  pot  Roses  success 
much  depends  on  the  cleanliness  of  the  plants.  Plants,  pruned  in 
October  and  placed  in  bottom-heat,  will  have  made  a  good  start  by 
this  time,  and  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  the  shoots  that  re. 
quire  it  tied  down.  Should  green  fly  show  itself  fumigate  very  slightly, 
as  the  tender  foliage  of  forced  Roses  will  not  bear  it  at  any  great 
strength.  In  fumigating  a  Rose-house,  a  dry  heat  and  no  moisture 
which  will  cause  steam  when  the  operation  is  about  to  take  place,  are 
alone  required  ;  and  the  plants  should  receive  a  thorough  washing 
f  with  the  syringe  the  following  morning.  It  is  advisable,  if  green 
'  fly  is  not  thoroughly  destroyed  by  the  first  fumigation,  to  repeat  the 
operation  after  an  interval  of  about  two  days.  More  plants  should 
now  be  placed  in  heat  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom ; 
they  should  be  dressed  all  over  with  a  mixture  of  Gishurst  compound 
and  soot  water  before  they  are  placed  in  the  house,  in  order  that  any 
insects  that  may  have  infested  the  plants  in  a  dormant  state  may  be 
exterminated ;  but  the  mixture  must  not  be  too  strong,  as  it  often 
injures  the  buds.  In  taking  in  Roses  to  force,  ascertain  whether 
the  drainage  is  good,  and  if  this  is  not  the  case,  remove  the  old  and 
replace  it  with  fresh  material.  Also  see  that  all  pots  are  perfectly 
free  from  worms.  These  prove  a  very  great  pest  to  pot  Roses, 
stopping  the  drainage,  as  well  as  making  the  soil  in  a  puddled 
state.  The  plants  thus  become  sickly,  and  fail  to  produce  good 
Bowers.  Pot  Roses  require  watering  freely,  using  liquid  manure 
occasionally — Standen's  manure,  or  guano,  being  considered  the 
best  for  them  ;  but  if  these  cannot  be  obtained,  use  sheep  or 
cow  dung  mixed  with  a  little  soot  in  the  water.  Tie  down 
all  plants,  to  induce  the  buds  to  break  with  regularity.  When 
they  are  placed  in  the  houses  my  plan  is  to  tie  a  string  round  under, 
neath  the  rim  of  the  pots,  and  then  draw  the  shoots  down  to  the 
string,  with  a  piece  of  matting  or  thin  twine.  I  find  that  I  can  thus 
draw  a  plant  into  any  shape,  and  that  the  buds  break  more  regularly 
than  if  allowed  to  grow  upright,  when  the  top  bud  alone  pushes, 
leaving  the  bottom  unfurnished.  The  Tea  varieties  break  much  more 
freely  than  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  varieties,  and  make  growth  and 
flower  much  earlier. — H.  G. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 
Vines. — Placing  bunches  of  Grapes  in  bottles  of  water  to  pre. 
serve  them  during  the  winter  is  a  system  often  practised,  and  under 
certain  circumstances  it  possesses  many  advantages.  In  Vineries  full  of 
plants,  and  where  there  are  many  Grapes  hanging,  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  suflioiently  dry  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  rot. 
ting,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  much  better  to  cut  the  fruit  and  bottle  it 
than  to  let  it  spoil  on  the  Vines.  Many  old  Vineries,  too,  are  far 
from  being  waterproof,  and  consequently  ill  adapted  for  keeping 
Grapes.  Moreover,  where  there  are  only,  as  often  happens,  a  few 
dozen  pounds  of  fruit  hanging  in  a  large  house,  from  which  it  would 
take  a  great  deal  of  firing  to  keep  out  frost  and  damp  for  any  length 
of  time,  cutting  and  bottling  may  be  profitably  resorted  to.  In  cut. 
ting  bunches  for  this  purpose  from  4  to  6  inches  of  the  shoot  between 
the  main  stem  and  the  bunch  should  be  removed  along  with 
the  fruit.  This  piece  of  wood  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  bottle, 
which  may  either  be  laid  down  in  a  slanting  direction,  so  as  to  allow 
the  bunch  to  hang  over  the  edge  of  the  shelf  or  whatever  else  may  be 
best.  Pint  bottles  suit  most  bunches,  and  they  need  not  be  quite 
filled  with  water ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  end  of  the  shoot  is  covered, 
that  is  suflicient.  In  order  to  prevent  too  much  water  from  passing 
through  the  wood,  the  cut  end  may  be  half -charred  before  it  is  placed 
in  the  water.  A  fruit  room  in  which  Apples  and  Pears  keep  well 
is  a  good  place  in  which  to  put  Grapes  bottled  in  this  way.  The 
atmosphere  about  them  should  be  kept  dry,  and  the  tem. 
perature     should     not     be     allowed    to     fall     below     10".       They 


should  also  have  air  and  plenty  of  light  on  all  favourable  occa- 
sions. Under  this  treatment  few  berries  will  decay,  and  their 
flavour  will  not  deteriorate  much.  Grapes  may  also  be  kept  by 
cutting  the  bunches  as  if  for  bottling,  and  running  the  cut  end  of 
the  wood  into  a  fresh  Potato.  Thus  circumstanced,  they  may  be 
hung  up  in  a  room  like  that  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made. 
This  plan  is,  however,  not  so  good  as  bottling.  When  the  bunches 
are  all  cut  for  these  purposes,  the  Vines  should  be  pruned  at  once, 
and  all  cleaning  required  should  be  done.  Grapes  need  not  be  out 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  Vines  which  do  not  suffer 
through  fruit  hanging  on  them,  even  until  the  buds  begin  to  swell  the 
following  season. 

Pines. — As  this  is  the  season  when  crowns  of  Charlotte  Roths, 
child.  Smooth-leaved  Cayennes,  Black  Jamaica,  and  other  valuable 
winter-fruiting  sorts  can  be  had  in  quantity,  they  should  be  carefully 
looked  after,  and  potted,  if  possible,  before  the  leaves  begin  to  shrivel. 
They  require  good  treatment,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  root  freely 
now,  and  there  will  not  be  suflicient  warmth  for  them  in  any  of  the 
beds  in  which  other  plants  are  plunged  ;  but,  in  many  instances,  there 
are  warm  corners  near  the  boiler,  in  which,  with  the  addition  of 
plenty  of  plunging  material,  a  bottom. heat  of  90'  can  be  maintained, 
and  such  circumstances  suit  them  admirably.  The  atmospheric 
temperature  need  not  exceed  70°,  and  they  should  be  gently  syringed 
over  head  daily  until  roots  are  formed.  The  pots  in  which  they  are 
placed  need  not  be  larger  than  5-inch  ones,  inasmuch  as  they  root 
quicker,  and  make  finer  plants  in  this  size  than  when  three  or  four  of 
them  are  put  into  an  8-inch  pot. — J.  Mum. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


PLANTING  ON  CHALK  SOILS. 

The  relation  of  a  flora  to  the  geological  formation  upon  which  it 
flourishes  is  a  very  interesting  matter  botanically,  and  it  involves 
many  important  questions  for  the  consideration  of  the  practical 
planter.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  comprehensive  treatise  on 
this  subject — any  work  which  ^fill  say  to  a  gardener,  "  If  you  are  ou 
such  and  such  a  soil,  you  may  plant  this  and  not  that ;  if  your  soil  is 
of  one  kind,  here  is  a  list  of  plants  that  will  grow ;  but  if  it  is  of  that 
other  kind  these  same  plants  will  fail  you."  Many  must  have  found 
the  want  of  such  advice  when  laying  out  grounds  for  ornamental 
planting.  It  is  a  difficulty  not  easily  to  be  met  by  one  author,  or  one 
observer,  for  very  few  men  have  opportunities  of  testing  the  suitable, 
ness  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  a  variety  of  geological  formations.  Most 
planters  are  confined  to  one  locality  and  one  formation.  But  if  com- 
petent persons,  who  are  laying  out  and  planting  ornamental  grounds 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  on  various  soils  and  under  different 
physical  conditions,  would  contribute  their  experiences,  a  collection 
of  evidence  might  be  obtained  of  the  highest  value  to  those  who  here, 
after  are  engaged  in  the  pleasant,  but  now  somewhat  anxious,  occu. 
pation  of  selecting  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  to  shelter  and  adorn 
some  futm'6  home.  It  is  sadly  disappointing  to  make  mistakes  in 
such  selection,  and  to  And,  after  two  or  three  seasons  have  passed, 
that  the  plants  and  the  soil  are  at  enmity,  and  that,  where  one  had 
hoped  to  see  beauty  and  shelter,  all  still  remains  barren  and  bleak. 
I  have  made  such  mistakes  myself,  and  have,  I  am  sorry  to 
have  to  confess,  suffered  accordingly.  In  planting  in  untried 
ground  there  is  one  somewhat  trustworthy  source  of  aid — ascertain 
the  orders  and  genera  of  wild  plants  which  flourish  best  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  then  select  ornamental  species 
as  nearly  allied  to  them  as  may  be.  Not  that  this  will  be  a 
certain  and  infallible  guide,  for  I  have  found,  as  I  shall  by-and-bye 
show,  that  in  some  instances  different  species  of  the  same  genera  are 
very  unequally  suited  to  the  same  soil.  This  I  have  noticed  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  the  Coniferaj  on  the  chalk.  Still  it  is  some 
guide.  The  true  chalk  districts  of  England  do  not  vary  much  in 
their  physical  characters — large,  bold,  undulating  hills  of  great 
breadth  and  extent,  with  open  valleys,  all  much  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  wind.  Here  and  there  large  massive  undulations  jut  out 
upon  the  plateau  of  a  lower  formation  in  the  form  of  escarpments, 
whose  exposure  to  the  storm  is  complete,  and  where  the  action  of 
the  wind  upon  vegetation  is  without  mitigation.  The  soil  of  these 
chalk  hills  and  downs  is  very  uniform,  a  thin  crust  of  brown  loam 
immediately  overlying  the  pure  chalk.  Here  and  there  on  the 
highest  hills  and  most  elevated  flats  are  a  few  patches  of  plastic 
clay,  forming  the  basins  of  those  perennial  ponds  which  one  sees  on 
the  South  Downs,  and  which  no  drought  can  destroy.  These  clay 
patches  are  very  valuable  and  important  in  many  ways.  The  chalk 
and  the  loam  are  very  definite  and  sharp  in  the  line  where  they  meet ; 
there  is  no  mixing  up,  no  transition  from  one  to  the  other ; 
but    the    line    of    union    is    often    irregular,   for    in   a   section    it 
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is  sometimes  seen  that  the  loam  will  be  only  5  or  6  inches 
deep  at  one  spot  and  2  or  3  feet  at  another  close  by.  Chalk 
consists  almost  entirely  of  carbonate  of  lime  with  some  silica 
and  a  trace  of  alumina.  It,  therefore,  very  imperfectly  supplies 
the  mineral  elements  necessary  for  vegetable  growth.  The  loam 
on  chalk  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime,  some  clay,  sand,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  decayed  vegetable  matter.  There  is  also  a 
notable  amount  of  animal  matter  upon  the  surface  of  the  chalk 
downs  derived  from  insects  and  raoUusca.  The  remains  of  the  former 
are  easily  detected  with  the  microscope  in  the  washed  soil,  and  the 
multitudes  of  snails  that  annually  perish  and  give  their  bodies  to  the 
earth  are  attested  by  the  countless  empty  shells  that  cover  the  sur. 
face.  Moreover,  the  chalk  downs  of  this  country  have  been  sheep, 
walks  for  a  very  long  series  of  years,  and  this  has  been  another 
source  of  supply  both  of  ammonia  and  phosphates.  The  loam 
upon  the  chalk  is,  therefore,  a  fair  supporter  of  vegetable  life. 
Previous  to  planting  trees  in  blocks  or  masses  it  is  absolutely  neces. 
saiy  to  trench  the  land,  and  this  upon  chalk  soils  is  a  matter  in 
which  very  serious  mistakes  may  be  made,  as  I  know  to  my  cost. 
There  is  a  prevailing  idea  that  trees  require  a  deep  soil  for  their 
growth  ;  but  this  is  an  entire  fallacy  as  regards  the  greater  propor. 
tion  of  them.  That  trees  will  prosper  more  in  a  good  deep  soil  than 
in  a  similar  soil  that  is  superficial  is  no  doubt  true  ;  but  a  thin  rich 
soil  is  better  than  a  deep  poor  one  ;  and  the  most  fatal  mistake  that 
can  be  made  in  trenching  land  preparatory  to  planting  is  to  throw  up 
a  barren  sub-soil  and  bury  the  better  elements  beneath  it.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  on  the  chalk  lands.  That  trees  of  very  large  size 
will  grow  upon  the  very  thin  soil  may  be  rendered  evident  to  anycne 
who  travels  through  the  chalk  cuttings  on  our  southern  railways. 
In  many  places  the  soil  is  not  6  inches  deep  above  the  chalk,  and  yet 
splendid  trees,  especially  Beeches,  are  seen  clothing  the  hills. 

Trenching. 
In  trenching   chalk  land,  such   as   I   am   referring  to,  the  trench 
should  be  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the  loam,  but  no  further.     How- 
ever  superficial  the  top  soil  may  be,  even  3  or  4  inches,  it  aloneshould 
be   turned  over  in  the  trench,  and  not  a  grain  of  chalk  should  be 
raised.     The  chalk  may  be  broken  np  into  large  lumps  with  a  pick- 
axe, and  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  but  there  it  should  remain. 
Through  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  foreman  of  the  gang 
of  trenchers,  a  mistake  was  made,  which  has  been  most  disastrous  to 
me.     The  first  trenching  on  my  ground  was  for  a  belt  of  trees  and 
shrubs.     Irrespectively  of  the  soil  at  the  particular  locality,  the  fore, 
man  commenced  by  trenching  2  feet  deep,  the  top-soil  beingonly  8  or  10 
inches  thick  at  that  part.  When  I  first  inspected  progress,  to  my  dismay 
I  found  60  yards  of  the  belt  of  land  as  white  as  snow  ;  the  whole  of 
the  loam  had  been  buried  and  covered  over  with  more  than  a  foot  of 
fine  powdered  chalk !     I  remonstrated  with  my  man,   but  he  had  a 
ready  answer — "  Oh,  sir,  it  is  just  as  it  should  be ;  the  roots  will  go 
down  and  find  the  soil  below."     And  this  is  the  common  fallacy — 
that  roots  inevitably  go  down  for  their  food.     So  wedded  was  the 
man  to  his  sub-soiling  ideas,  that  he  might,  for  aught   I   know,  have 
received  his  cultural  education  from  Mr.  Smith,  of  Woolston  !     How- 
ever,  I  put  a  peremptory  stop  to  the  sub-soil  process,   and  no  more 
chalk  was  brought  to  light ;  the  loam  was  turned  over  in  the  trench 
for  the  remaining  600  yards  of  the  belt,  and  for  sundry  clumps  and 
corners,  however  thin  the  crust  might  be  in   some  places,  and  the 
result  of  the   subsequent  planting  and  growth  or  failure  has  con. 
firmed  my  judgment.     The  60  yards  of  sub-soiled  land  has  been  a 
region   of    vegetable  sickness,  of  death  and  barrenness  ;  while  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  my  plantings  has  been  a  complete  success.     If 
any  of  your  readers  are  going  to  plant   upon  chalk  land   during  the 
coming  winter,  let  me  advise  them  to  trench  the  land  at  once,  so  as 
to  expose  the  soil  to  the  weather  till  planting  time,  but  remember — 
Don't  throw  up  the  chalk!     Let  me  enumerate — 1.  The  trees  and 
shrubs  that  have  best  succeeded  on  chalk  land  ;  2.  Those  that  grew 
fairly  well,  and  may  be  tried  ;  and,  3.  Those  that  failed,  and  should 
be  avoided. 

I.  Trees  that  have  best  succeeded. 
I  would,  however,  first  point  out  that  there  are  certain  disturbing 
elements  which  may  render  deductions  inaccurate  as  regards  the 
suitability  of  trees  to  particular  soils.  Impatience  of  transplanta- 
tion is  a  constitutional  characteristic  of  some  trees,  and  many  will 
die,  or  long  remain  in  ill. health,  from  this  cause,  that  are  in  no  way 
inimical  to  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted.  Time  and  repeated 
plantings  will  correct  this  source  of  error.  Frost  may  at  some 
particular  spots  destroy  young  trees,  and  lead  to  a  supposition  that 
the  soil  does  not  suit  them  ;  but  wind,  the  greatest  enemy  to  young 
trees,  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  such  a  mistake.  Many  trees  might  be 
thus  condemned  after  trial  in  exposed  situations,  or  as  specimens, 
which,  if  planted  on  the  very  same  soil  surrounded  by  others  acting 


as  nurses,  or  otherwise  protected,  would  be  found  to  flourish.  In  the 
following  enumeration  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  these  sources 
of  error,  or  to  point  them  out  in  reference  to  particular  trees.  It  is 
fair  also  to  mention  that  in  many  cases  the  number  of  certain  species 
and  varieties  has  been  small.  Perhaps  if  planted  in  large  numbers 
my  inferences  might  have  been  modified. 

Trees  that  have  Thoroughly  Flourished  on  my  Chalk  Soil. 


Abies  excelsa    (common 

Spruce) 
Cedrus  atlantica 

Deodara 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana 

L.  erecta  viridis 

macrocarpa  (?  species) 
Juniperus        cliinensis 
(male) 

communis  hibernica 

virginiana 

Sabina 
Larix  europsea 

Acer  colchicum  rubrum 
dasj-carpuni 
Negundo 
platanoides 
Pseudo-  platanua 
rubrum 
saccharinum 
striatum 
tataricum 
^scuTas  Hippocastanum 
H.  flore-pleno  \ 

rubicund  a 
Alnus  glutinosa  ! 

g,  laciniata  I 

g.  1.  imDerialis 
Amelanchier  Botryapium 
Amygdalus  communis 

c.  macrocarpa 
Betula  alba 
Caragana  arborescens 
a.  pendula 
*Aitagana 
*Cbam!agu 
*spinosa 
*microphylla 
*arenaria 
Castanea  vesca 
Catalpa  eyringeefolia 
Cerasus  P;idu3 

vulgaris  flore-pleno 
Crataegus  Oxyacantha.all 
varieties  of  colour 
O.  pendula 
Crus-galli 


C0NIFBS.a:, 

Larix  leptolepia 
Picea  magnifica 

nobilis 

Nordn 


Amorpha  fruticosa 
Araiia  Sieboldii 

canescens 
Berberis  Aquifolium 

aristata 

Darwinii 

Nubertii 

vulgaris 

V.  purpurea 
Buddlea  globosa 
Caljcanthus  floridua 
Ceanotbus  azureua 
Ceraaus  Lauroeerasus 

L.  caueasica 

L.  colchica 

lusitanica 

vulgaris  flore-pleno 
Cercia  Siliquastrum 
Cistus  landaniEerus 

incanus 

laurifoliua 
Colutea  arborescens 

a.  cruenta 
Cornue  alba 

mascula 
Corylus    Avellana    pur- 
purea 
Cotoneaster  micropbylla 

Simonaii 


Pinua  austriaca 

excelsa 

Laricio 

Pinaster 

sylvestria 

Torreyana  I 

Retinospora  ericoides 

filicoides  | 

DBCIDUOUS    TREES. 

I  Crataegus  coccinea 
Douglasii 
macracantha 
Cytisus  Laburnum 
alpinus 
I      a.  purpurascens 
I      a.   purpureus   (grafted 
I  on  Laburnum) 

I  Fagus  sylvatica 

s.  pendula 
I      purpurea 

Fraximus  excelsior 
I      e.  aurea 
I      e.  crijipa 

,  Gleditschia  triacanthos 
j      sinensis 

*Halimodendron    argen- 
I  teum 

Kolreuteria  paniculata 
I  Populus  alba 
I      balsamifera 
I      canadensis 
I      cand'cans 
]      monilifera 
j      tremula  pendula 
j  Pyrua  Aria 

Aucuparia 
I      A.  pendula 
I      A.  fructu-luteo 
hybrida 

Mains  floribunda 
ealicifolia  pendula 
spectabilis 
8.  flore-pleno 

SHBtJBS. 

CratEEgus  Pyracantha 
Deutzia     crenata     flore- 
pleno 

Fortune! 

gracilis 

scabia 
Dimorphanthue      mand- 

churicus 
Elteagnus  japonica 
Escallonia  macrantha 
Euonymus  japonicus 

j.  albo-variegatus 

j.  aureo-variegatus 
Garrya  elliptica 
Hamamelis  virginica 
Hypericum  calycinum 
Ilex  Aquifolium— several 

green  varieties 
Kerria  japonica 

j.  flore-pleno 
Lavandula  spica 
Lcycesteria  formosa 
Ligustrum  coriaceum 

japonicnm 

lucidum 

vulgare  ovalifolium 
Magnolia  glauca 
Myrica  cerifera 
Philadclphus  coronanua 


Salisburia  adiantifolia 
Taxus  baccata 

b.  fastigiata 
Thuja  Lobbii 

occidenLalis 

orientalis 

0.  aurea 

0.  semper-aurea 

tatarica 

Warreana 
Tbujopsis  borealia 
Wellingtonia  gigantea 


Quercns  Ilex 

Mirbeckii 

Re  bur  heterophylla 

Turneri 
Robinia  Pseud-Acacia 

P.  Bessoniana 

P.  Decaisneana 
tSalix  alba 

a.  pendula 

Basfordiana 

fragilis 

acuminata 

gigantea 

sanguinea 

pentandra 

triandra 

Boweriana 

attenuatifolia 

vitellina 

daphnoidea 

rosmarinifolia 

Russelliana 

^purpurea  pendula 

§fusca 

Salamonii 
Tilia  europ^a 
Ulmus  Pmericana 

a.  pendula 

montana  purpurea 

glabra  vegeta 

plumosa 

?  Kidbarked  Elm 
Virgilia  lutea 


PhiladelphusGordonianns 

grand i floras 
Phillyrea  ilicifolia 

buxifoba 
Pyrua  japonica 
Rapbiolepia  ovata 
Rhus  Cotinus 

typhina 

glabra 

g.  laciniata 
Ribes  aureum 

sanguineum 
Rosa  rubiginosa 
Spartium  junceum 
Spirjea  ariiefolia 

callosa 

bella 

Lmdleyana 

japonica 
Tamarix  germanica 

japonica 
Viburnum  Opulua 

Tinus 
Wcigeia  amabilis 

rosea 
Yucca  filamentosa 

recurvifolia 


Hedera  Helix 
Jaaminum  nudiflorum 

officinale 
Lonicera  brachypoda 


Lonicera  aureo-reticulata 
Perielymenum 
sempervirena 
Standishii 


To  these  may  be  added  Bomo  climbing  plants  : 

Ampelopais  Veitchii 
Bignonia  radicana  lutea 

r.  major 
Clematis  Flammula 

Jackmanni 

Roses  of  all  tinds  flourish  in  this  soil.  I  believe  that  the  plants 
named  in  the  foregoing  list  may  be  safely  relied  upon  to  flourish  on 
the  typical  chalk  soils  which  constitute  so  large  an  area  in  the  south- 

*  Grafted  on  Caragana  arborescens. 

t  A  large  collection  of  species  and  varieties,  of  which  the  species  here  named 
have  grown  with  the  most  conapicuous  vigour. 
1  Grafted  on  Salii  caprea ;  "American  Weeping'*  Willow. 
§  Grafted  on  fialix  caprea  ;  "  Woolsey's  Weeping  '*  Willow. 
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western  parts  of  this  country.  But,  while  the  list  may  look  long  to 
the  inexperienced  planter,  anyone  with  a  knowledge  of  the  now 
known  resources  of  varied  planting  which  the  climate  of  this  country 
allows  will  not  fail  to  perceive  how  numerous  and  important  are  the 
omissions  which  my  list  displays.  The  great  majority  of  these 
omissions,  however,  refer  to  plants  which  do  not  grow  satisfactorily 
npon  the  chalk,  rather  than  to  those  which  are  absolutely  killed  by 
its  contiguity  ;  the  latter  are  comparatively  few.  Some  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs  that  flourish  on  this  soil  deserve  special  remark.  Among 
the  larger  Coniferae  the  common  Spruce  ranks  first ;  scarcely  one 
dies,  and  in  a  short  time  they  grow  with  great  vigour  and  rapidity, 
Finns  Laricio  comes  next ;  few  of  them  die,  and  they  grow  with 
singular  rapidity  and  strength.  Many  of  my  young  trees  have  this 
year  made  leading  shoots  nearly  3  feet  long,  with  laterals  in  propor. 
tion.  Pinus  austnaca  grows  well  after  the  second  year,  but  a  larger 
proportion  die  than  with  P.  Laricio.  The  Scotch  Fir  grows  well,  but 
some  die.  These  four  species  are  the  best  of  the  large  common  sorts 
for  block  planting,  and  may  be  thoroughly  depended  upon.  Cedrus 
atlantica  and  C.  Deodara  do  very  well ;  the  former  will  stand  in 
exposed  situations,  but  the  latter  grows  best  in  protection.  The 
Deodar  is  apt  to  become  pale  and  yellowish  where  the  chalk  is  very 
abundant  in  the  soil,  or  is  superficial.  Ficea  Nordmanniana  flour- 
ishes, but  the  colour  of  the  foliage  rather  degenerates  ;  on  the  other 
hand  Ficea  Fineapo  retains  its  rich  deep  green,  while  its  growth  is 
moat  free  and  healthy ;  indeed,  this  beautiful  Conifer  evidently 
revels  in  a  cretaceous  soil,  and  from  its  character  of  growth  it  flour- 
ishes perfectly  in  the  most  exposed  situations.  It  is  so  rigid  that 
the  wind  never  damages  its  branches.  Every  Yew  tree  that  I  have 
planted  on  the  chalk  has  grown  well.  Of  the  Arbor. vita)  class  I  can 
most  strongly  recommend  Thuja  Lobbii  and  Thujopsis  borealis. 
There  is  little  to  choose  between  them  ;  they  evidently  delight  in  the 
soil,  and  they  grow  most  luxuriantly;  but  with  me  Thujopsis  best 
retains  its  green  colour  in  hard  frosts.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  all 
the  Irish  Junipers  (merely  a  fastigiate  variety  of  Juniperus  communis) 
grow  healthily  on  the  most  chalky  parts  of  my  land,  while  every 
specimen  of  the  original  form  has  died ;  this  is  remarkable  as  the 
common  Juniper  is  a  natural  inhabitant  upon  chalk  downs.  The 
Wellingtonia  is  a  complete  success  with  me.  Of  large  deciduous  trees 
I  would  especially  recommend  Acer  platanoides  and  A.  colchicum 
rubrum,  Populus  monilifera,  P.  alba,  P.  canadensis,  the  common  Lime, 
the  Beech,  the  American  and  Huntingdon  Elm.  These  nine  species 
are  especially  useful  for  large  and  massive  plantings  upon  the  chalk, 
but  others  of  smaller  size  have  also  done  extremely  well ;  for  example, 
the  several  kinds  of  Alder,  the  Almond,  both  common  and  large- 
fruited  ;  the  latter  is  a  most  desirable  tree  with  its  immense  blossoms. 
As  regards  the  Birch,  imperfect  observation  might  lead  to  error ; 
a  large  number  of  the  trees  die  directly  they  are  planted,  and  the 
soil  might  be  thought  inimical  to  them,  bat  this  is  not  so  ;  they  die 
from  that  quality  which  is  inherent  in  so  many  trees — impatience  of 
transplantation.  When  once  established  they  grow  with  remarkable 
vigour  on  chalk  soil.  The  double  Cherry,  Pyrns  Aria,  P.  Mains 
florihunda.  Mountain  Ash,  Cotoneaster  Simonsii,  Garrya  elliotica, 
all  the  Sumachs,  and  the  various  Thorns  grow  with  such  excep. 
tional  strength  that  they  evidently  revel  in  chalk  soil.  Let  me  con- 
clude by  assuring  any  intending  planter  upon  chalk  that  if  he  will 
adopt  my  list  and  have  his  land  properly  trenched,  the  result  of  his 
plantings  will  not  disappoint  him. — Mr.  Saltek,  in  the  "  Gardeners' 
Chronicle." 


MATERIALS  FOR  WINTER  PROTECTION. 

After  a  very  wet  season,  prolonged  even  to  the  present  time,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  offer  a  few  words  of  advice  with  respect  to  the 
protection  of  tender,  half-hardy,  or  free-growing  plants.  My 
practice  for  many  years  has  been  to  have  an  abundance  of  hay  or 
straw  bands,  or  Pern  ready  to  hand,  and  on  the  advent  of  unfavour- 
able weather  to  bind  them  round  the  stems  of  such  subjects  as  I  have 
mentioned  from  the  ground  to  their  branches  or  heads.  For 
the  protection  of  all  kinds  of  tender  dwarf  trees,  I  have 
used,  with  excellent  effect,  dry  leaves,  which  I  have  placed 
round  their  collars  in  a  circle  some  2  or  3  feet  in  diameter,  or 
more  if  the  subject  was  large  enough  to  require  it.  Over  these 
leaves  long  Fern,  Pea  haulm,  straw,  or  evergreen  branches  have 
been  pegged  down  in  order  that  the  protecting  material  might  be  kept 
in  its  place.  By  a  little  timely  forethought  of  this  kind,  it  is 
astonishing  what  a  number  of  plants  may  be  saved  from  the  effects 
of  danger  during  the  winter  months,  and  to  what  useful  purposes 
much  material,  that  is  too  often  considered  mere  refuse,  may  be  put. 
Hanlm,  prunings,  leaves,  dried  Asparagus  stalks,  dead  flower.stalka, 
&c.,  should,  instead  of  being  rotted  in  the  refuse  heap  or  charred,  be 
thus  utilised.  I  can  recollect  long  and  severe  frosts  setting  in 
after  much  autumn  rain,  when,  from  the  saturated  state  of  the   soil, 


the  plants  were  least  able  to  withstand  their  effects.     For  all  kinds 
of  kitchen  garden  tender  vegetables,  dry  dust  is  the  most  simple  and 
efiicacious  protector ;  it  answers  well  with   Lettuce,  Endive,   Cauli. 
flower,  young  Peas,  Beans,  Radishes,  and  a  host  of  other  crops. 
Exmouth.  Jambs  Babnes. 


NEW  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
A  TAPER,  containing  suggestions  for  the  formation  of  a  "  National 
Horticultural  Society,"  was  read  before  the  members  of  the  Lindley 
Club  a  few  evenings  ago  by  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish.  It  was  a  long  and 
eloquent  address,  from  which,  unfortunately,  we  can  only  find  room 
for  the  following  : — The  name  of  our  proposed  society  will  suggest 
the  extent  and  character  of  its  labours.  All  its  work  at  home  and 
abroad,  or  in  the  provinces,  would  be  national  in  its  scope,  character, 
and  objects.  The  character  of  its  work  would  be  determined  by  the 
wants  of  the  times.  Such  a  society  would  be  wide  in  its  constitu. 
tion,  broad  in  its  sympathies,  unfettered  by  red  tape,  and  unconfined 
by  precedent.  It  would,  doubtless,  be  met  on  the  threshold  of  its 
establishment  with  the  two  contrary  cries  of  garden  or  no  garden. 
It  would  be  presumption  in  me  to  attempt  to  determine  such  a 
weighty  matter.  But  assuredly  a  garden  has  disadvantages  as  well 
as  advantages.  The  first  are  very  obvious.  There  is  the  cost 
and  there  is  the  tie ;  perhaps  the  last  is  the  greatest  _  obstacle 
to  national  work.  Conditions  are  also  changed ;  societies'  gar- 
dens,  as  examples,  are  hardly  needed  now.  No  doubt  they  might 
be  made  useful  for  experiment,  but  commercial  and  private 
gardening  have  made  such  strides  forward  of  late  years  that  no 
national  society  could  hardly  hope  to  excel  them  in  furnishing 
culture  or  results.  Even  experimental  gardening  is  now  more  or 
less  practised  in  almost  every  garden  of  the  land,  and  some  of  onr 
older  cultivators  begin  to  suspect  that  the  whole  art  and  science  of 
horticulture  is  experimental,  and  that  the  wisest  among  us  know 
next  to  nothing  about  it.  Further,  the  government  of  the  day  does 
a  good  deal  for  botany  and  for  gardening  in  the  parks.  The  public 
learned  and  other  societies,  or  companies,  and  town  councils,  and 
private  individuals  have  their  gardens  and  public  promenades,  from 
all  which  it  may  be  inferred  the  new  society  cannot  do  better  than 
go  .and  do  likewise.  But  an  opposite  conclusion  is  equally  logical 
and  perhaps  more  sensible.  As  there  are  already  so  many  gardens, 
another  may  not  be  needed.  True,  we  have  no  real  horticultural 
garden  except  Chiswick^and  in  that  horticulture  has  been  half 
strangled  for  lack  of  means — and  if  the  new  society  should  elect  to 
have  one  it  must  not  be  devoted  to  glitter  and  glare,  but  chiefly, 
it  not  wholly,  to  strictly  horticultural  uses.  Neither  would  there  be 
the  slightest  necessity  for  the  society  cumbering  itself  with  the 
distribution  of  seeds  and  plants  free,  or  flowers,  or  fruits  at  lower 
rates  among  its  fellows.  All  such  things  the  nurseryman  and 
fruiterer  do  much  better,  and  they  are  now  wholly  unworthy  of  the 
energies,  time,  and  thought  of .  a  great  national  horticultural 
society.  

The  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Metro, 
politan  Board  of  Works,  the  week  before  last,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  Works  Committee  should  consider  the  desirability  of  applying  to 
Parliament  for  obtaining  the  fee  of  the  Chelsea  Botanical  Gardens 
belonging  to  the  Apothecaries'  Company,  and  that  the  solicitor  to 
the  board  be  instructed  to  give  the  necessary  notices. 

Pinus  Laricio  for  Exposed  Poor  Land.— This  is  one  of  the 
best  Conifers  for  planting  on  poor  land  in  exposed  situations  with  a 
view  to  a  permanent  crop  of  timber.  We  have  a  quantity  of  it  here 
planted  out  on  a  bleak  plain  in  a  thin,  poor,  brashy  soil,  on  the 
green  sand,  growing  away  at  a  rapid  rate,  quite  overtopping  the 
Larch  and  Scotch  Fir,  and  it  appears  to  shape  itself  so  well  for  a 
timber-producing  tree  that  I  believe  it  will  prove  to  be  the  best  of 
all  the  Pinus  family  yet  introduced.  It  has  other  good  qualities, 
too,  for  hares,  rabbits,  and  boring  beetles  rarely  injure  it.  It  has, 
however,  one  drawback  ;  it  transplants  badly,  but  this  may  bo  over, 
come  by  growing  it  on  in  a  nursery  and  carefully  shifting  it  every 
autumn  until  it  is  ready  to  plant  out. — GEOKr.E  Berry,  Longleat. 

Autumnal  Tints  in  Cornwall. — The  most  striking  sight  in 
this  way  I  have  ever  seen  was  a  picture  made  this  season  by  the 
following  trees,  which  stand  in  the  grounds  here.  The  background 
(if  I  may  so  term  it)  was  a  large  Tulip  tree  (Liriodendron  Tulipifera) 
with  leaves  of  a  beautiful  amber  colour,  and  in  front  of  it  stood  a 
deciduous  Cypress  (Taxodium  distichum)  from  40  to  50  feet  in  height, 
the  tips  of  which  were  green,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  leaves  were  bright 
brown,  shading  off  still  more  to  a  reddish-brown.  It  is  not  always, 
even  in  this  climate,  that  we  are  favoured  with  such  a  sight  as  these 
trees  presented  this  season.  A  current  of  northerly  frosty  wind  often 
sweeps  across  the  country,  carrying  with  it  the  most  tender  kinds  of 
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foliage — among  which  are,  later  in  the  season,  some  of  the  most 
beautifully-tinted  leaves — while  yet  in  a  green  state.  The  snowy 
Mespilus  (Amelanchier  Botryapium)  has  also  been  beautifully 
coloured  this  year.  Beeches,  however,  have  not  been  so  bright  as 
usual ;  but  the  so-called  Amorioa.u  Azaleas  have  been  very  brilliant. 
— Henei  Mills,  Enys,  Penryn. 


LAW. 

(Nisi  Prius  Sitlings  before  the  Lokd  Chief  Baron,  Barons  Cleasdy 
and  Amphlett.) 
Williams  t.  Leslie,  M.P.  —  An  action  was,  a  short  time  since, 
brought  by  Mr.  Williams,  the  nurseryman  and  florist  at  HoUoway,  to 
recover  £418  8s.  6d.,  being  the  amount  of  account  for  shrubs  and  flower- 
ing jjlauts  deUvered  at  the  defendant's  residence  at  Glenlough,  county 
Armagh,  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Leslie,  who  is  M.P.  for  the  county  Monaghan, 
paid  £300  into  court  in  fuU  satisfaction  of  the  claim.  The  case  was  tried 
at  the  time  before  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell,  and  the  jury  found  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff,  damages  £100  over  and  above  the  sum  paid  into  court. 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Q.C.,  now  moved  on  behalf  of  the  defendant  for  a  rule  to 
show  cause  why  the  verdict  should  not  be  set  aside  and  a  new  trial 
ordered,  on  the  ground  that  the  learned  judge  had  misdirected  the  jury, 
and  that  the  verdict  was  against  the  weight  of  evidence.  The  learned 
counsel  stated  the  facts  of  the  case,  which  we  reported  last  wecli. 
The  Lord  CniEF  Baron,  having  subsequently  considered  the  case, 
said  : — In  this  case,  which  was  tried  before  my  brother  Bramwell,  a 
verdict  was  found  for  the  plaintiff  for  £420,  being  £98  above  the  sum  paid 
into  Court.  A  motion  has  been  made  for  a  new  trial  on  the  grounds  of 
misdirection,  and  that  the  verdict  is  against  the  weight  of  evidence.  The 
case  is  peculiar,  and  rcfiuires  and  deserves  consideration.  The  plaintiff  is 
a  florist  in  England  at  a  distance  from  the  defendant,  who  is  a  gentleman 
of  position  and  fortune  in  Ireland.  Some  hundreds  of  pounds  are 
annually  expended  on  the  defendant's  gardens,  and  great  quantities  of 
goods  are  purchased.  There  seems  to  have  been  unlimited  confidence 
placed  in  the  gardener  to  order  plants.  While  this  credit  is  going  on,  a 
series  of  purchases  was  made  from  the  plaintiff's  nursery  garden.  At  one 
time,  when  the  plaintiff  applied  to  the  gardener,  the  gardener  wrote  a 
letter  in  which  he  directly  stated  the  limits  of  his  account,  and  that  this 
amount  had  been  exceeded.  The  dealings,  however,  went  on,  and  now  the 
jury  have  given  a  verdict  for  those  goods  supplied.  Two  questions  arise — 
whether  the  learned  judge  misdirected,  and  whether  on  the  whole  the 
verdict  is  against  the  weight  of  evidence.  The  learned  judge  ruled 
rather  favourably  to  the  defendant  when  ho  said  that  when  the  gardener 
had  communicated  the  fact  of  his  having  exceeded  his  limit  it  was 
incumbent  on  the  plaintiff  to  enquire  as  to  whom  he  supplied  goods. 
That  was  fair  to  both  parties,  especially  the  defendant,  as  it  tended  to 
show  that  he  would  not  be  liable  if  the  plaintiff  had  gone  on  giving  credit 
without  asking.  The  two  questions  left  to  the  jury  seem  satisfactory  to 
the  Court.  We  must  assume  that  the  articles  were  frequently  seen 
on  the  spot  by  the  defendant.  As  to  their  number  and  description 
he  made  no  enquiry  or  observation  until  the  question  came  as  to 
the  payment.  The  defendant  might  have  ascertained  about  the  goods,  or 
he  might  have  returned  them.  There  has  been  no  misdirection,  as  the 
questions  were  left  to  the  jury  in  a  favourable  light  to  the  defendant.  I 
proceed  to  consider  whether,  on  the  whole  case  and  its  peculiar  nature, 
the  verdict  was  against  the  weight  of  evidence.  Speaking  for  myself  and 
for  the  Court,  there  are  reciprocal  duties  imposed  in  this  class  of  business. 
This  is  a  case  where  the  expenditure  was  large,  some  hundreds  of  pounds, 
and  where  the  master  had  to  trust  entirely  to  his  gardener's  honesty. 
The  master  may  fix  a  limit,  yet  he  gives  no  intimation  to  the  tradesman, 
nor  takes  any  means  to  warn  the  seller  that,  though  the  gardener  has  a 
large,  it  is  not  an  unhmited,  authority.  The  defendant  does  not  seem  to 
have  done  that.  The  gardener  made  an  intimation  to  the  plaintiff  of  his 
own  accord,  and  the  plaintiff  knew  by  this  vague  intimation  that  there 
was  a  limit.  But  it  was  not  an  authoritative  notice  by  the  gardener  or 
his  master  that  no  goods  were  to  be  supplied  beyond  that  limit. 
Undoubtedly  the  plaintiff  ought  to  have  ascertained  on  whose  credit  he 
was  supplying  the  goods.  But  the  jury  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging  whether  the  balance  of  imprudence  and  want  of  caution  lay  on 
the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant.  They  have  come  to  a  right  conclusion. 
There  was  undoubted  evidence  that  the  defendant  must  have  seen  quanti- 
ties of  these  articles  in  such  a  large  supply.  However,  ho  docs  not 
enquire  or  communicate  with  the  plaintiff,  and  he  makes  no  offer  to 
return  them.  The  non-performance  of  this  duty  appears  grave  in  the 
defendant.     We  think  there  ought  to  be  no  rule  in  the  case. 


{Before  Vice- Chancellor  Sie  C.  Hall.) 

DoM  Louis  I.,  Kino  of  Poktugai  v.  CARRirrnEiis  and  ANornER. — 
This  cause  came  on  for  hearing  on  the  22nd  of  March  last,  when  it  was, 
upon  the  suggostion  of  the  Vicc-Chancellor,  directed  to  stand  over  gene- 
rally, in  order  to  see  whether  some  arrangement  could  not  be  made 
between  the  parties.  No  arrangement  having  been  effected,  the  case 
came  on  again  on  the  3lst  of  May,  when  it  was  again  ordered  to  stand 
over  to  give  the  plaintiff  an  opportunity  of  verifying  a  translation  of  docu- 
ments written  in  Portuguese.  This  having  been  done,  the  cause  once 
more  came  on,  and  was  argued  on  the  8th  of  July  last,  when  it  was  once 
more  directed  to  stand  over,  in  order  that  a  proposition  for  an  arrange- 
ment might  be  considered.  The  case  is  as  follows  : — A  bill  was  filed  by 
the  King  of   Portugal   against  Mr.  Carruthers,  of  the  British  Museum 


and  a  Mr.  Justen,  as  the  executors  of  the  late  Dr.  Welwitsch,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  declaration  that  the  King  was  entitled,  as  part  of  the  public 
property  of  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal,  to  certain  collections  of  botanical 
specimens  and  natural  objects  made  by  Dr.  Welwitsch,  in  the  course 
of  his  explorations  in  the  African  Provinces  of  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal, 
while  in  the  employment  of  the  Portuguese  Government,  including  his 
notes  and  descriptions  explanatory  thereof.  These  explorations  covered  a 
period  of  seven  years — from  1853  to  18C0.  In  18C1,  Dr.  Welwitsh  returned 
to  Portugal ;  and,  in  1803,  he  obtained  permission  to  come  over  to  this 
country  with  his  collections,  in  order  to  get  further  scientific  assistance 
from  our  museums  and  institutions,  and  particularly  from  the  ofiicials  at 
Kew  Gardens  in  arranging  and  classifying  them.  He  continued  to  reside 
here,  engaged  in  his  work,  and  from  time  to  time  reported  to  the 
Portuguese  Government,  who,  considering  that  sufficient  time  had  been 
given  him  for  completing  his  work,  in  February,  ISGG,  suspended  his 
salary.  He  remained  here  until  his  death  in  1872 ;  and  by  his  will  he 
disposed  of  his  collections  in  favour  of  various  persons  and  bodies, 
directing  his  "  study  "  collection  of  African  plants  to  be  offered  to  the 
British  Museum  at  the  rate  of  £2  10s.  per  century  (100  species),  and 
giving  two  sets  to  the  Portuguese  Government  gratis ;  one  set,  each  gratis, 
to  the  Botanical  Museums  of  Berlin,  Lisbon,  Vienna,  Paris,  Copenhagen,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Carintbia  in  Austria,  and  one  set  to  the  English  Government, 
gratis,  for  the  use  of  Kew  Gardens, laudmaking  other  bequests  of  collections 
and  objects  to  scientific  persons  and  institutions.  He  concluded  his  will 
by  saying  that  he  made  this  disposition  of  his  collections  in  the  hope  that 
ail  the  bequests  made  to  museums  might  be  considered  as  made  to  them 
by  the  Portuguese  Government,  through  whose  assistance  and  liberality 
some  of  the  collections  were  made.  The  collections  were  said  to  be,  in 
some  respects,  unique,  and  the  most  valuable  was  the  "  study  set."  "The 
cause  was  again  mentioned  by  special  order  the  other  day,  when,  after 
some  discussion,  a  decree  was  made  by  tho  Vice-Chancellor  that  the 
plaintiff  should  receive  the  "study  set"  referred  to  above  on  payment 
of  the  sum  of  £000 ;  the  second  best  set  going,  by  the  "  grace  and 
favour"  of  the  plaintiff,  to  the  British  Museum;  that  the  cost  of  sepa- 
rating the  sets  .'and  the  Itranscription  of  the  notes  be  jointly  borne  by 
both  parties,  and  the  work  be  carried  out  by  Dr.  Hooker  on  behalf  of 
the  plaintiff,  and  by  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Heirn  on  behalf  of  the  British  Museum. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS-VARIOUS. 


Boiled  Celery.— Celery  is  commonly  grown  for  salad,  and  eaten  as  such,  as  a 
rule.  It  is  not  p;enerally  known  that  stewed  or  boiled  Celeryis  a  very  excellent 
dish  served,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  Seakale,  with  melted  butter.  The 
blanched  part,  of  course,  is  the  only  portion  eaten;  and  that  is  cooked  entire, 
without  cutting  it  up  in  any  way. — Chevalier. 

Lithospermum  prostratum  at  Heck  field.— This  has  been  in  flower  on  the 
rockery  here,  more  or  less,  ever  since  last  March,  and  at  the  present  time  ia 
literally  covered  with  its  deep  reddish-blue  flowers.  It  should  be  included  even  in 
the  most  select  collections  of  Alpine  and  rock-plants,  as  it  is  nearly  always  in 
flower,  perfectly  hardy,  and  evergreen.— W.  Wildsmith. 

Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides.— This  is,  as  Mr.  Hovey  says,  a  very  useful 
plant,  and  one  which  deserves  to  be  more  widely  known  than  it  is.  We  have 
two  or  three  dozens  of  it  in  use,  and  we  find  it  unusually  accommodating  in 
many  ways.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed.  An  old  plant,  in  alwarm  place, 
fruits  freely,  fumishlDg  plenty  of  seed  for  keeping  up  a  fresh  supply  of  young 
plants. — Chevalier. 

Eipe  Raspherries  in  Novemher.— I  send  you  a  branchlet  -with  many  full- 
grown  ripe  Raspberries  on  it  which  I  cut  from  a  plant  in  my  garden  this, 
morning.  It  being  the  18th  of  November,  it  appears  to  me  unusually  late  for 
fruit  to  bo  growing  and  ripening  out  of  doors.  These  autumn  fruiting  Rasp- 
berries are  a  great  gain"  for  our  gardens.— C.  J.  Cos,  Bavenshourne  Lodge^ 
Bromley  Soad,  Caiford  Bridge,  Kent. 

^  Coe's  Late  Eed  Plnm.— This  is  the  latest  of  all  Plums  of  the  same  size. 
It  ripens  in  the  end  of  October  and  November.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  having 
a  late  supply  should  plant  it  against  a  wall.  We  have  it  trained  here  as  single 
cordons  on  an  east  wall,  and  at  this  date  (November  17th)  the  trees  are  loaded 
with  beautiful  sound  fruit,  after  being  subjected  to  5*^  of  frost.— Richabd 
NiSDET,  Aswarhy  Park,  Folkingham. 

"White  Ply  in  Greenhouses.- In  my  greenhouse  I  am  pestered  with  a  little 
white  fly,  which  attacks  more  particularly  BouvJirdias.  Tobacco-smoke  kills 
the  fly,  but  as  yet  I  cannot  destroy  the  eggs,  which  cover  the  under-sides  of  the 
leave's.  Therefore,  although  the  house  be  fumigated  to-day,  the  fly  is  equally 
plentiful  the  next  day. — Johk  Astlet.  [Without  specimens  it  is  always  unsafe 
to  give  any  opinion,  but,  judging  from  the  description  just  given,  this  seems  to 
bo  Psychoda  phalajnoides.  I  never,  however,  heard  of  its  doing  any  mischief 
to  living  vegetation.— A,  M.] 

Begonia  octopetala.— I  have  a  plant  of  this  in  a  moderate  house,  with  eight 
or  nine  large  leaves  on  it ;  but  it  has,  as  yet,  shown  no  sign  of  flowering.  It  ia 
in  a  48-sized  pot— pot-bound,  it  is  true,  but  very  healthy.  If  you  can  furnish  me 
with  particulars  as  to  its  treatment,  and  when  it  should  flower,  you  will  do  me 
a  service. — Wm.  FBBOuaoN,  Eltn  Bunk,  Sornteg  Love.  [Begonia  octopetala 
grows  well  in  a  moderate  stove  temperature,  say  from  68*  to  65°,  and,  as  the 
plant  in  question  is  healthy,  it  need  not  bo  re-potted  until  spring.  It  is  a  plant 
which  grows  well  in  a  light,  peaty  compost,  and  one  which  is  now  in  most  good 
collections  of  plants.    It  generally  flowers  in  tho  spring  or  summer  months.] 

Three  New  Lilacs.—M.  Baltet,  of  Troyes,  possesses  three  Lilacs,  which  are 
naid,  by  those  who  have  seen  them,  to  be  tho  best  of  their  kind.  One,  called 
Syringa  Ville  de  Troyes,  flowers  late  ;  ils  panicles  ore  abundant,  and,  in  colour, 
a  deep  violet.  Another,  named  S.  aline  mocqueais.  is  dwarf  in  growth,  and  is 
very  floriferous.  The  thyrscs  are  compact,  and  of  bright,  vmoua  red.  Altogether, 
it  is  a  most  charming  plant.  The  third,  S.  croncelsis,  is  a  very  vigorous  shrub, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  borne  in  large  bunches  at  tho  extremity  of  the 
branchoB,  and  are  of  a  carmine-lilac.  These  three  varieties  are  robust  and  most 
.   effective. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Whioh  does  mend  nature  :  change  it  rather  :  bat 

The  Aet  itself  is  Natuek." — Shakespeare, 


THE   GLOBE-FLOWERS. 

By  J.  C.  NIVEN,  Botanic  Gardens,  Hull. 

Few  plants  are  more  desirable  for  our  gardens  than  those  known 
by  the  generic  name  of  Trollias,  or  Globe-flowers.  All  the 
species,  though  varying  considerably  iu  height,  are  of  neat  com- 
pact habit.  With  them  such  a  thing  as  stakes,  or  other  modes 
of  support,  need  never  be  resorted  to.  They  carry  their  own 
golden  globes  with  an  independence  that  constitutes  by  no 
means  a  small  portion  of  their  charm.  Those  of  my  readers  who 
have  ever  rambled  in  the  upland  meadows  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
land during  the  mouths  of  May  or  June — the  harvest  time  for 
botanical  collectors — will  have  been,  like  myself,  charmed  by 
the  glory  of  rich  canary-yellow,  which  the  masses  of  our 
native  Globe  Buttercups  present ;  nor  can  they  have  avoided 
noticing  the  contrast — or  rather,  I  perhaps  ought  to  say,  the 
gradual  blending — of  colours,  the  clear  yellow  of  the  Trollius, 
growing  on  the  higher  slopes,  merging  gradually  into  the 
deep  yellow,  approximating  to  orange,  of  the  Marsh  Marigold 
(Caltha  palustris),  which  likes  to  associate  itself  with  the  more 
swampy  portion  of  the  low  ground,  and  loves  the  immediate 
proximity  of  the  stream.  The  colours,  it  is  true,  are  closely 
related ;  but,  when  seen  from  the  distance,  or  viewed  from 
au  elevated  knoll,  or  mountain  spur — distributed  over  exten- 
sive tracts — the  difference  in  tint,  owing  to  the  predomi- 
nance of  this  plant,  varying,  as  it  does,  with  the  moisture 
or  dryness  of  the  land,  has  an  effect  even  more  pleasing 
than  could  be  produced  by  the  association  and  inter- 
mixture of  more  strongly  defined  colours.  Both  must  rank 
amongst  our  wild  plants  ;  but,  nevertheless,  thoy  are  not 
on  that  account  to  be  despised.  The  Oaltha  is  truly  cosmo- 
politan, being  found  on  the  banks  of  every  water-course, 
whether  upland  or  lowland.  The  Trollius,  however,  is  rarely 
met  with  in  any  abundance  below  an  altitude  of  600  or  800  feet ; 
and,  eveu  under  those  circumstances,  it  is  much  more  restricted 
in  its  distribution,  and  decidedly  more  local  in  its  habitats. 
Prior  to  giving  an  outline  of  the  more  distinct  species  of  Trollius 
at  present  in  cultivation,  which  I  purpose  briefly  doing  in  the 
present  article,  it  will  be  as  well  to  notice  some  of  those 
characteristics  which  are  common  to  all  the  species,  and 
thus,  in  some  measure,  economise  space  and  avoid  unnecessary 
repetition.  In  the  first  place  they  are  all  of  a  dense  compact 
habit  of  growth,  the  foliage  and  flowers  rising  from  an  under- 
ground crown,  which  possesses  no  rambling  proclivities 
— a  failing  which  mars  the  value  of  many  an  otherwise 
good  h^trbaceous  plant.  The  roots  are  numerous  and  deep 
searching,  especially  in  a  border  where  perfect  drainage 
removes  the  water-level  to  a  considerable  depth,  a  character 
which,  though  not  absolutely  essential  in  this  case,  should 
form  au  important  feature  in  all  well-made  herbaceous 
borders.  The  leaves,  supported  on  moderately  long  foot- 
stalks, are  palmately  divided,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less. 
They  also  vary  in  consistency  and  colour.  In  some  species 
they  are  thin  and  flaccid,  with  a  tendency  to  reflex,  and,  under 
such  circumstances,  are  usually  of  a  bronzy-green  ;  in  others 
they  are  of  considerable  substance,  the  lobes  assuming  a 
horizontal  character,  and  the  colour  a  deep  olive-green.  The 
flowers,  besides  presenting  considerable  variation  in  colour 
from  a  pale  yellow  to  deep  golden,  almost  bordering  on  ver- 
milion, have  a  further  peculiarity,  inasmuch  as  what  appears 
to  be  the  petals  are  found,  on  a  closer  examination,  to  be 
really  nothing  more  than  the  divisionw  of  a  petaloid  calyx,  the 
true  petals  being  represented  by  a  series  of  linear  processes 
of  intense  orange  colour,  that  form  a  circle  between  the  con- 
cave globe-like  sepals  and  the  stamens.  These,  though 
generally  inconspicuous,  and  only  appreciable  by  the  botanical 
eye,  constitute,  in  one  or  two  instances,  as  will  be  presently 
shown,  not  only  a  marked  distinction— for  the  benefit  of  the 
descriptive  botanist — but  also  an  element  of  beauty,  which 
will  at  once  appeal  to  the  most  uneducated  eye.  All  the 
species  are  early  summer  bloomsrs,  and  are  at  their  best  in 


May  and  June.  Occasionally  in  old  established  plants  a  few 
autumnal  flowers  are  developed  in  September  and  October, 
but  these  depend  alike  on  the  season  and  the  superabundant 
exuberanceof  the  plant  itself.  As  regards  propagation,  they  may 
be  most  readily  increased  by  division  of  the  root,  an  operation 
which  should  be  performed  either  in  September  or  in  March; 
of  the  two  the  former  is  the  best  time,  as  the  plants  have  then 
an  opportunity,  during  the  remaining  portion  of  the  autumn, 
of  making  fresh  roots  and  thoroughly  repairing  the  damages 
unavoidable  in  the  operation,  before  the  dry  early  summer 
■sets  in.  When  divided  in  March  a  few  dry  days,  accompanied 
by  sunshine,  is  sure  to  find  their  foliage  uncomfortably  pros- 
trate on  the  ground,  and  the  blossoms  are  equally  certain  to  be 
puny  and  short  lived.  Besides  root  division  they  may  also  be 
propagated  by  seeds.  These,  in  vigorous  well-established 
plants,  are  produced  freely,  and  generally  retain,  with  marked 
persistency,  the  specific  characters.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  they  rarely  vegetate  the  same  year  that  they  are  sown,  but 
come  up  vigorously  the  following  spring;  and,  if  carefully 
attended  to,  will  make  fine  flowering  plants  the  second  season 
after  vegetating ;  they  will  n  ot,  however,  attain  theirf  nil  develop- 
ment until  the  fourth  year  or  even  later.  They  grow  freely  in  any 
soil,  are  partial  to  a  good  stiff  loam  overlying  a  cool  moist  sub- 
soil, but,  if  cultivated  in  a  dry  situation,  should  have  a  good 
supply  of  manure,  not  only  to  act  as  a  stimulant,  but  as  a 
mechanical  and  moisture-retaining  element  in  the  soil ;  for, 
be  it  remembered,  that  the  mountain  meadows  they  affect  are 
almost  invariably  supplied  with  cool  water  springs  below, 
which  enable  the  plants  to  withstand  the  burning  heat  of  au 
uninterrupted  day's  sunshine  without  showing,  by  their  flaccid 
leaves,  any  indication  of  exhaustion.  The  chief  speciflc  dis- 
tinctions hinge  on  the  more  or  less  complete  divisions  of  the 
leaves,  the  closed  or  open  arrangements  of  the  concave  sepals, 
and  the  persistent  character  of  the  styles,  which  terminate 
the  carpels  of  which  the  apocarpous  ovary  is  formed. 

T.  europseus  (the  Mountain  Globe-flower)  is  the  native  species 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  and  to  which  I  have  already  alluded ; 
its  height  is  about  15  inches  ;  the  leaves  five-lobed,  and  further 
divided  by  irregular  serratures  ;  the  flowers  are  ot  a  lemon.yellow 
colour ;  the  sepals  concave,  forming  a  perfectly  globose  flower, 
from  1  to  2  inches  in  diameter ;  the  abnormal  petals  are  narrow  and 
linear,  shorter  than  the  sepals,  and,  owing  to  the  globose  character 
of  the  latter,  completely  enclosed  within  the  same.  This  plant  ia, 
as  the  name  would  indicate,  of  common  occurrence  throughout  the 
upland  meadows  of  Europe,  and  by  no  means  an  especial  native  of 
Britain  alone, 

T.  asiaticus  has  much  more  divided  leaves,  also  distinguished 
by  their  bronzy. green,  as  regards  colour  ;  the  flowers  are  similar  in 
size  to  those  of  the  last  species,  but  of  a  golden. yellow  not 
globose,  the  sepals,  as  they  reach  maturity,  expanding  sufliciently 
to  show  the  series  ot  linear  petals ;  when  growing  vigorously  it 
attains  a  height  of  18  inches ;  it  flowers  in  the  early  part  ot  llay 
and  rarely  perfects  its  seeds,  but  is  readily  increased  by  root 
division.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia.  There  is  a  fine  variety  ot  this 
species  met  with  occasionally  in  cultivation,  under  the  title  of 
T.  americanus ;  so  distinct  is  it  in  its  tall  and  slender  habit  of 
growth,  as  also  in  the  intense  depth  of  its  orange  blossoms,  that  I 
question  whether  it  should  be  considered  a  distinct  species  ;  at  any 
rate  it  is  not  the  true  Pennsylvanian  Globe-flower  figured  in  the 
''  Botanical  Magazine,"  the  sepals  ot  which  are  wide  expanded,  the 
flowers  having  considerably  more  the  aspect  ot  a  Hellebore  than  a 
Trollius.  It  has  never  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  with  the  true 
American  species  in  cultivation — this,  for  which  I  feel  almost 
inclined  to  claim  a  specific  designation,  I  had  originally  from 
America,  and  was  in  hopes  that  I  had  secured  the  true  plant.  It  is, 
however,  closely  related  to  the  Siberian,  and  for  the  present  I  will 
retain  it  as  an  American  variety  of  the  Asiatic  Globe-flower. 

T.  albus  is  considered  by  some  as  a  mere  variation  of  T. 
europseus,  but  my  impression,  based  upon  the  fact  that  it 
reproduces  its  special  peculiarities  perfectly  true  from  seed — 
which,  by  the  way,  it  rarely  produces — led  me  to  consider 
it  a  distinct  species.  Occasionally  we  meet  with  it  under  the  title  of 
T.  pumilus,  a  name  so  much  more  appropriate  that  I  am  almost  dis- 
posed to  dispense  with  the  former  and  retain  the  latter  as  the  specific 
cognomen.  The  flowers  are,  it  is  true,  ot  a  pale  lemon  colour,  but 
not  white,  as  the  former  specific  name  would  indicate.  They,  how. 
ever,  are  dwarf  in  stature  as  well  as  small  in  development ;  hence  the 
appropriateness  of  the  specific  title  I  prefer  for  adoption.  Our 
plant,  whether  known  by  the  "  white  "  or  "dwarf"  titles,  is  espe- 
cially fond  of  peat  soil,  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  species  of  the 
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genns — is  exceedingly  compact  and  distinct  in  its  leaf  arrangement. 
These,  like  its  blossoms,  are  scarcely  half  tho  size  of  the  common 
Earopean  species,  and  so  constant  is  it  that  I  am  disposed  to  recog- 
nise it  as  a  perfectly  distinct  species,  under  the  title  of  T.  pnmilus. 

T.  dauricus  is  distinguished  from  the  foregoing  by  its  gigantic 
growth,  both  in  respect  of  plant  development  and  bloom.  Its  leaves 
are  large,  much  divided,  of  a  deep  olive-green,  and  supported  on  long 
foot-stalks.  The  lobes  are  somewhat  rigid,  and  expanded  horizontally. 
The  flowers  are  large,  lemon-coloured  ;  the  sepals  overlapping  one 
another  in  a  globose  form.  It  is  a  native  of  Dahuria,  and  is  a  most 
desirable  plant.  It  seeds  freely,  and  may,  by  this  means,  be  readily 
Increased  perfectly  true  to  its  specific  type.  In  our  heavy  soili 
Which  appears  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
genus,  it  attains  the  height  of  3  feet  or  more,  and  is  identical  with 
the  species  known  by  the  title  of  T.  giganteus  and  T.  Demayanus. 

T.  napellifolius. — Of  vigorous  growth.  The  large  divided 
leaves  are  of  a  bronzy-green,  the  points  drooping  ;  it  is  a  handsome 
strong-growing  species;  the  flower  globose,  deep  yellow,  bordering 
upon  orange,  more  than  2  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  a  native  of 
central  Europe,  where,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  it 
forms  a  very  conspicuous  object ;  and  in  our  herbaceous  borders,  it 
carries  off  the  palm  as  unquestionably  the  most  showy  of  the  genus. 

T.  sinensis  is  a  very  distinct  plant,  anative  of  Japan  and  China, 
and  possibly  identical  with  the  species  known  by  the  title  of 
T.  Fortunei.  The  former,  however,  claims  priority  ;  and  hence  I 
retain  it  as  the  type  of  a  remarkably  distinct  section  of  tie  genus. 
The  leaves  are  much  divided  and  reflexed,  as  in  the  preceding  species. 
The  flower-stems  attain  a  height  of  2  or  3  feet.  The  flowei-s  are  of  a 
deep  yellow,  the  sepals  partially  expanded  ;  the  circle  of  bright  orange 
petals  rises  to  double  the  height  of  the  sepaline  segments,  and  gives  a 
singularly  marked  character  to  the  flower,  added  to  which  we  have  a 
hooked  appendage  to  the  follicular  fruit  originating  in  the  indurated 
character  of  tho  style  and  stigma.  It  blooms  in  the  month  of  July, 
and,  in  this  respect,  bears  some  relationship  to^the^Americau  variety 
of  the  Asiatic  Globe-flower,  to  which  it  is  in  some  degree  related. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  vre  have  T.  altaicus,  T.  caucasicus, 
T.  intermedins,  T.  tauricus,  and  T.  medius,  all  of  which  bear  a 
very  close  relationship  to  either  the  Bnropean  or  Asiatic 
forms.  So  slight,  indeed,  is  the  difference  that  I  think,  in  the 
species  above  enumerated,  the  ordinary  cultivator  vcill  find  all 
that  is  required,  so  far  as  the  genus  can  supply,  towards  the 
decoration  of  the  early  summer  borders  ;  and,  with  that  selec- 
tion, I  feel  sure  he  will  not  be  disappointed. 


THE  HOME  LANDSCAPE. 
As  adversity  sometimes  bringa  to  light  the  bright  spots  in  human 
character,  so  a  nipping  frost  brings  out  the  bright  spots  in  many  a 
garden  as  well  as  landscape.  The  deep,  dull,  green  colour  of  various 
trees  and  plants  change  in  autumn,  frequently  putting  on  very  gay 
colours.  The  Swamp  Maples  assume  a  crimson-scarlet;  the  Sugar 
Maple  and  Hickories  a  golden-yellow,  the  Liquidambar  a  dark  crimson 
or  maroon  ;  tho  Tupelo  a  vivid  crimson,  each  species  possessing  a  tint 
of  its  own.  But  from  this  extended  panorama  of  field  and  forest  it 
is  well  to  tarn  occasionally  to  tho  home  picture  of  our  own  gardens 
and  immediate  surroundings.  I  have  been  looking  at  tho  two  pic- 
tures to.day,  one  extending  for  miles  in  every  direction,  and  while  it 
could  not  fail  to  impress  one  with  admiration  at  the  wonderful 
variety  and  harmony  of  colours,  still  distant  views,  extending  over 
broad  and  expansive  fields,  are  sometimes  more  tiresome  to  the  eye 
than  a  somewhat  circumscribed  range  of  vision.  Then,  again  there 
are  pleasures  to  be  derived  from  a  close  examination  of  those  dull  or 
bright  spots  in  tho  great  canvas,  and  this  can  readily  be  done,  with- 
out inconvenience  in  one's  own  garden  ;  and  each  day  brings  a 
change  at  this  season ;  the  broad  leaves  of  some  shrub  or  tree 
suddenly  fall,  opening  to  view  some  bright  little  gem  which 
has  been  putting  on  its  gay  dross  whilo  hidden  from  view. 
There  is  a  wonderful  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  trees  and 
shrubs  shed  their  loaves.  For  instance,  a  Yellow-wood  tree  on  my 
lawn  was  yesterday  full  of  its  yellowish,  autumn-coloured  leaves, 
but  the  frost  of  last  night  caused  every  one  to  drop  before  noon 
to-day,  while  a  Liquidambar,  near  by,  has  scarcely  as  yet  shown  an 
autumn  tint,  tho  leaves  remaining  fresh  and  green.  This  sudden 
defoliation  is  also  a  characteristic  of  the  Mulberries,  Butternut, 
Black  Walnnt,  tho  larger-leaved  Magnolias,  while  the  leaves  of  the 
Ilickories  and  Chestnuts  adhere  till  a  hard  frost  ;  and  tho  Oaks  and 
Beeches  are  persistent  to  tho  last,  many  a  brown  and  withered  leaf 
hanging  on  to  tho  twigs  until  pushed  oft  by  tho  now  comers  of 
spring.  The  falling  of  tho  leaf  may  bo  food  for  melancholy  with 
some  gloomy  persons,  but  to  the  naturalist  it  is  an  interesting  field 
for  study,  fraught  with  many  an  unsolved  mechanical  and  chemical 
P''°^'«""'  A.  S.   FUI.LKK. 


NOTES    OF    THE   WEEK. 

On  Monday  evening  last  Mr.  George  Webb  read,  at  the  Insti. 

tution  of  Surveyors,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  a  valuable 
paper  on  "  Fruit  Cultivation  in  Kent,"  a  full  account  of  which  will 
be  found  in  another  column,  together  with  a  digest  of  the  discussion 
which  took  place  on  the  occasion.  Among  other  points  alluded  to  in 
this  interesting  lecture  were  the  different  degrees  of  success  which 
attend  fruit  culture  at  different  altitudes,  a  subject  to  which  we 
would  especially  direct  the  attention  of  all  who  grow  fruit  either  for 
profit  or  pleasure.  How  is  it  that  our  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
does  so  little  in  the  way  of  lectures  and  discussions  when  other  insti- 
tutions so  fully  recognise  their  importance  ?  In  America  and  on  the 
Continent  fruit  growing  receives  the  attention  which  it  deserves  ; 
but,  in  this  country,  it  would  appear  that  such  matters  ai'e  left  to  be 
dealt  with  by  societies  formed  for  other  purposes,  but  which  seem 
more  thoroughly  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  subject  than 
those  to  which  it  rightfully  belongs. 

With    reference    to   the   proposed    change    in   the    Botanic 

Gardens,  at  Oxford,  which  Dr.  Aclaud  so  strongly  advocates,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  quite  right,  and  that  it  would  bo  a 
great  boon  to  Oxford  to  have  a  noble  garden  in  the  position  he 
mentions.  It  would,  however,  be  none  the  less  a  sacrilege  to  inter- 
fere with  the  old  garden,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
Europe,  and,  for  its  size,  one  of  the  most  richly  stocked.  The  old 
garden  is  one  of  those  designed  when  we  had  comparatively 
but  few  plants  to  deal  with,  and  it  is  wholly  inadequate  for  tho 
proper  reception  of  the  immense  number  of  hardy  trees,  shrubs,  and 
plants  now  in  cultivation.  There  is  not  in  the  whole  space  of  the 
old  Botanic  Garden,  at  Oxford,  sntfioient  room  for  the  proper  arrange- 
ment and  grouping  of  the  obtainable  species  and  varieties  of  Oaks 
alone.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Acland  and  those  who  think 
with  him  will,  notwithstanding  all  opposition,  succeed  in  establishing 
a  Botanic  Garden  sufiicient  for  modern  requirements. 

The   Rose  buds   now  sent  to   Covent   Garden  from  Mr.  P. 

Ladd's  great  winter  flower  growing  houses,  at  Bexley  Heath,  consist 
of  Nephetos,  Isabella  Spruni,  aud  Sofrano,  which  are  found  to  answer 
better  than  any  other  kinds  for  market  purposes  at  this  season  of 
the  year. 

Amongst  Orchids  in  bloom  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Lea,  Park. 

field  House,  Worcester,  is  a  plant  of  Odontoglossum  Roezlii,  bearing 
eight  flower-spikes,  on  each  of  which  are  four  flowers.  So  fine  a 
specimen  of  this  rare  and  beautiful  Orchid  is  not  often  seen,  and  so 
free  is  it,  that  it  flowers  twice  in  a  season.  The  blossoms  too,  when 
severed  from  the  plant,  last  long  in  a  cnt  state. 

. There  is  now  a  superb  display  of  French  fruit  in  Mr.  Lewis 

Solomon's  shop  in  Covent  Garden.  The  specimens  of  Easter  Beurre 
and  Glou  Mor9eau  Pears,  and  Reinette  du  Canada  and  White  Calvillo 
Apples  are  well  worth  seeing,  their  appearance  being  very  distinct 
from  that  of  English. grown  fruit.  The  specimens  to  which  we  allude 
were  selected  by  Mr.  Solomon's  agent  in  Paris. 

Complaints   are   frequently   made   that   really  good  mealy 

Potatoes  are  now  obtained  with  difficulty  in  the  London  markets. 
The  best  Regents  are  being  kept  back  for  the  after-Christmas  season . 
Some  of  the  traders  attribute  the  scarcity  of  good  Regents  to  tho 
excitement  about  the  newer  kinds,  not  one  of  which  equals  in  flavour 
aud  appearance,  when  properly  boiled,  a  good  Regent. 

Mk.  Sturtf;vant,  a  gentleman  much  interested    in  the  native 

plants  of  North  America,  called  on  us  the  other  day  with  somo 
dried  specimens  of  the  most  attractive  kinds,  and  stated  that  he  had, 
during  tho  past  summer,  found  a  plant  of  Cypripedium  spectabilo 
with  seventy  good  flowers  on  one  tuft.  It  was  growing  in  a  bog 
on  the  margin  of  a  thin  wood  about  100  miles  west  of  Quebec. 

Forced  Tulips  have  again  made  their  appearance  in  Covent 

Garden,  and  in  the-  case  of  those  sent  by  Mr.  Herbst,  of  Richmond, 
a  little  tuft  of  Pteris  serrulata,  placed  in  the  midst  of  each  small 
pot,  containing  four  bulbs,  gives  a  graceful  finish.  Sometimes  tho 
Tulips  peep  from  a  tuft  of  Lycopodium,  so  that  even  in  our  markets 
there  aro  signs  that  we  are  moving  from  the  harsh,  stiff,  and  bare. 

As  an  instance  of  the  surprising  growth  of  horticulture  in 

America  during  the  past  few  years,  we  learn  that  of  Mr.  Peter  Hen- 
derson's work,  "  Gardening  for  Profit,"  first  published  in  18G6,  tho 
surprising  number  of  10,000  copies  has  already  been  sold.  His  second 
book,  "  Practical  Floriculture,"  first  published  in  18fi8,  has  been  sold 
to  the  extent  of  25,000  copies.  Wo  believe  these  numbers  aro 
unexampled  in  any  European  country,  and  the  success  of  the  books 
in  question  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  they  were,  in  tho  main, 
written  for  commercial  gardeners. 

A  Californian  Grape-grower  from  20  acres  of  Vines  has  from 

this  year's  crop  harvested  100  tons  of  Grapes. 
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THE  BEST  SWEET-SCENTED  INDOOR  SHRUB. 

(luculia  gratissima.) 
For  winter  blooming  few  flowering  plants  equal  this  fine  old 
warm  greenhouse  or  conservatory  shrub  ;  and  yet  how  rarely 
is  it  to  be  met  with  in  cultivation.  In  years  gone  by,  when 
the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society's  meetings  were  held  in 
Regent  Street,  exhibitors  used  often  to  stage  specimens  of  it 
in  pots,  each  bearing  from  twelve  to  thirty  heads  of  delicately- 
tinted  sweetly-perfumed  Hydrangea-like  flowers  ;  but  their 
real  beauty  only  becomes  strikingly  apparent  when  planted 
out  in  the  bed  of  a  conservatory.  A  noble  specimen  of  it  used 
to  grow  in  the  large  conservatory  at  Chiswick,  before  it  was 
converted  into  a  Vinery ;  and  there  is  also  a  very  large 
example  of  it  in  the  Eoyal  Gardens  at  Frogmore.  One  of  the 
finest  plants  of  Luculia  we  have  ever  seen,  however,  is  in  the 
conservatory  at  Little  Dalby  Hall,  Leicestershire,  where  it  fills 
one  corner  of  the  structure,  and  bears  a  profusion  of  its  soft 
rosy  flower-heads  at  Christmas.  There  are  several  reasons 
why  this  plant  is  not  more  generally  grown  than  it  is  in  our 
gardens.  In  the  first  place  cuttings  of  it  do  not  root  readily 
if  taken  off  in  the  ordinary  way, 
but  herbaceoiis  cuttings  of  it  are 
more  easily  dealt  with.  The 
plant,  however,  is  a  slow  grower 
in  its  early  stages,  and  a  good 
deal  of  care  and  patience  is  re- 
quired before  it  can  be  got  into  a 
flowering  state.  Success  is  best 
achieved  by  planting  out  young 
plants  of  it  in  a  deep  rich  con- 
servatory border,  consisting  of 
fibrous  loam  and  a  little  peat  and 
silver  sand.  Thus  treated,  and 
shaded  from  bright  sunshine,  it 
grows  far  more  vigorously  than 
it  does  in  pots,  and  it  is  not  so 
subject  to  insect  pests,  such  as 
thrips,  spider,  and  mealy  bug, 
which  have  a  great  liking  for  its 
somewhat  succulent  foliage. 
Perfect  drainage  must  be  secured, 
otherwise  veiy  little  progress 
will  be  made,  the  roots  of  this 
plant  being  very  tender  until  it 
is  thoroughly  established.  Our 
engraving  represents  a  truss  of 
bloom  of  this  Luculia,  situated 
on  the  end  of  a  cut  branch.  As 
Luculias  are  just  now  coming 
into  flower,  it  would  be  interest- 
ing if  some  of  our  readers  would  furnish  us  with  accounts  of 
some  of  the  more  remarkable  specimens  that  are  known  to 
exist  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Q. 


to  red  spider,  but  this  may  always  be  prevented  by  keeping 
the  plants  well  supplied,  when  necessary,  with  water,  as  it  is 
invariably  over-dryness,  either  in  the  atmosphere  or  at  the 
roots,  that  favours  the  existence  of  this  pest;  both  may, 
therefore,  be  guarded  against  by  sprinkling  the  plants  over- 
head two  or  three  times  a  week,  or  as  often  as  the  weather 
renders  such  a  course  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  plants.  If  treated  in  this  way,  they 
will  be  found  to  produce  flower-spikes  early  in  October,  when 
they  may  be  taken  up  and  placed  in  pots  according  to  the 
size  and  strength  of  the  tufts.  They  should  then  be  placed 
in  a  close,  moist  frame  for  a  week  or  so,  to  give  them  a  chance 
of  becoming  established  before  being  placed  in  the  oompai-a- 
tively  dry  atmosphere  of  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 
Woolverston.  J.  Sheppaed. 


Luculia  gratissima, 


SCHIZOSTTLIS  COCOINEA  INDOORS. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  plants,  either  for  con- 
servatory decoration  or  for  growing  in  any  warm  sheltered 
nook  for  supplying  cut  flowers  during  autumn,  and  no  garden, 
however  small,  should  be  without  it.  In  order  to  have  strong 
plants,  it  should  be  planted  out  early  in  the  spring,  in  beds 
specially  prepared  for  that  purpose,  as  it  grows  much  more 
vigorously  treated  in  this  way  than  it  does  when  confined  in 
pots.  The  beds  should  be  formed  of  some  rich  vegetable 
material,  such  as  leaf  soil  and  good  fresh  loam,  or  any  refuse 
peat  that  has  been  cast  aside  as  unfit  for  potting  purposes. 
If  either  of  the  above  materials  can  be  spared  to  form  a  bed 
from  6  to  10  inches  deep,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  growing 
such  plants  of  Schizostylis  as  will  produce  an  abundant 
supply  of  its  rich  scarlet  Gladiolus-like  blossoms  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter.  Where  supplies  of  leaf  soil  or  peat 
are  not  to  be  had,  it  may  be  grown  tolerably  well  in  any 
ordinary  soil  that  has  been  well  enriched  with  rotten  dung 
previous  to  planting.    Its  flag-like  leaves  are  rather  subject 


THE  BEST  FLOORING-BRICK  FOR  GLASSHOUSES. 
I  HAVE  seen  many  kinds  of  materials  used  for  floors  in  glass- 
houses, but  I  never  yet  met  with  anything  equal  to  some 
Staffordshire  bricks  which  we  have  in  use  in  most  of  the 
houses  here.  They  have  an  impressed  diamond  pattern  on 
the  upper  surface,  so  that  the 
floors  may  be  wetted  to  any  extent 
without  the  slightest  inconveni- 
ence or  discomfort  to  the  feet,  as 
the  water  used  lies  in  the  narrow 
sunken  grooves  that  form  the 
pattern.  The  centre  part  of  the 
diamond  is  very  slightly  raised, 
and  the  whole  tile  is  thickly 
glazed  before  burning ;  they  are, 
therefore,  quite  impervious  to 
moisture,  and,  on  that  account, 
never  become  green  or  dis- 
coloured. A  few  potfuls  of  watei-, 
thrown  down  just  to  rinse  them, 
constitute  all  the  labour  which 
they  require  in  order  to  keep 
them  clean.  They  appear  to  be 
made  of  clay  containing  a  good 
deal  of  iron,  and  are  so  hard  as 
to  render  it  difficult  to  cut  or 
reduce  them  in  size,  should  it  be 
necessary  to  do  so  for  the  purpose 
of  finishing  off  at  the  end  of  a 
pathway.  As  to  wearing  them 
out,  that  seems  an  impossibility  ; 
for,  although  they  have  been  laid 
down  here  a  great  many  years, 
they  are  just  as  good  now  as  they 
were  at  first,  and  look  as  if  they 
would  last  in  the  same  condition  for  an  indefinite  time.  They 
are  made  in  regular  sizes  of  about  10  inches  long,  6  inches 
wide,  and  2  inches  thick,  and  may,  therefore,  be  quickly  and 
neatly  laid  on  a  bed  of  mortar.  This  should  rest  on  a  firm 
gravel  or  concrete  bottom,  in  order  to  prevent  any  settle- 
ment that  would  be  likely  to  occur  from  the  quantity  of 
water  that  is  necessarily  thrown  down  in  houses  devoted 
to  forcing  purposes,  or  that  may  be  used  for  the  growth 
of  stove  plants.  Being  of  a  dark  bluish-black,  they  set  off 
plant  colours  to  good  advantage,  which  can  hardly  be 
said  of  encaustic  tiles.  We  have  cement  pathways  in  one 
of  the  houses ;  but,  of  all  floors,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
being  kept  clean  with  a  minimum  of  labour,  this  is  the  most 
objectionable,  as  it  is  impervious  to  water,  and  is  therefore 
constantly  wet  and  unpleasant  to  walk  on.  Where  expense  is 
an  object,  very  good  looking  serviceable  floors  may  be  made 
with  clean  shingle  or  spar,  resting  on  a  well  prepared  bottom 
of  some  firm  binding  material.  For  forcing  houses  where  a 
walk  has  to  be  carried  over  a  Vine  or  Peach  border,  nothing  is 
better  than  the  trellis  described  and  recommended  by  Mr. 
Muir  (p.  384),  which,  so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  is 
thoroughly  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  may  be  kept  clean  with 
a  minimum  of  labour,  whilst  its  removal,  when  necessary,  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  ease  and  expedition.  S.  J. 
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A  PALACE  FOR  ORCHIDS. 
Last  year  you  permitted  me  to  ask  your  readers  if  they  could 
inform  me  how  the  glories  of  the  Orchid-house  may  be  enjoyed 
■without  the  inconvenience  of  a  Turkish  bath.  I  was  informed 
that  it  was  impracticable.  As  that  is  a  term  I  cannot  recog- 
nise, my  glass  case  having  proved  a  failure,  I  resolved  to  try 
again.  Accordingly  I  erected  a  conservatory  against  the  end 
wall  of  my  house,  heated  with  hot-water  pipes.  Then  I  opened 
the  wall  on  both  sides  of  the  fire-place,  and  substituted  plate 
glass  for  brick-work.  It  has  proved  a  perfect  success.  As  we 
sit  by  the  fire,  on  either  side  the  eye  revels  in  a  blaze  of  Orchids 
mingled  with  Ferns.  The  apprehension  was  that  moisture 
would  dim  the  glass ;  but  this  does  not  continue  for  five 
minutes  after  the  fire  has  been  lighted  and  the  temperature  of 
the  room  raised  a  few  degrees.  As  the  Orchids  come  into 
flower  they  are  removed  to  this  Orchid  palace — for  such  it  is — 
and  there  all  the  household  enjoy  their  beauties,  and  neighbours 
make  visits  purposely  to  look  at  thera.  They  are  hung  from 
the  roof  or  raised  on  benches,  according  to  their  various 
habits,  and  choice  Ferns  and  some  variegated  stove  plants 
are  mingled  with  them.  A.  Bougainvillea  covers  the  roof 
with  its  mauve-coloured  bracts.  The  reader  will  judge  what 
it  is  when  I  say,  that  standing  in  the  drawing  room  I  see  as 
if  they  were  in  the  room — for  the  glass  wall  does  not  betray 
itself — presented  to  the  eye  at  this  moment  of  writing  (Novem- 
ber 22),  and  all  in  full  flower — Cymbidium  Mastersii,  Stenia  flm- 
briata,  Colax  jugosus;  Oncidium  Papilio,  pelicanum,  crispum, 
crocidipterum,  cucuUatum,  flexuosnm,  aurosum,  tigrinum,  Bur- 
lingtonia  fragrans  and  B.  venusta  ;  Odontoglossum  Roezlii,  Uro 
Skinneri,  grande,  lusleyii,  leopardinum,  Rossii  raajus,  Bicto- 
nense ;  Zygopetalum  Maokaii  and  criuitum  ;  Lycasto  Skinneri 
and  leuoo-flavescens  ;  Cattleya  Aclandias ;  and  violacea  inter- 
media; Maxillaria  grandiflora;  Calanthe  Masuca,  Phatenopsis 
grandiflora,  Miltonia  Candida,  Pleione  maculata  and-  lage- 
naria ;  Cypripedium  niveum,  barbatum,  and  insigue ;  and  Deu- 
drobium  nodatum  and  chrysotis.  Edwd.  Wm.  Cox. 

Moat  Mount,  Sendon. 


SELECTION  AND  CULTIVATION  OP  HYACINTHS. 
There  is  do  better  time  for  potting  Ilyaointba  intended  for  spring 
display  than  in  November.  As  a  matter  of  course,  such  early 
bloomingkinds  as  the  early  white  Roman,  and  also  the  single  red  L'Ami 
da  Coenr,  the  white  Grand  Vainqueur,  and  the  blue-grey  Charles 
Dickens,  together  with  a  few  early. flowering  Scillas,  Tulips,  Crocuses, 
and  Narcissi,  should  be  potted  the  first  or  second  week  in  September, 
and  on  to  the  end  of  that  month  ;  but  for  common  Hyacinths  there 
is  no  better  time  than  that  just  named.  Generally  they  are  too 
early  potted — before  the  bulbs  have  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  long,  close  confinement  during  the  transit  from  Holland  to  this 
country,  and  ere  they  have  become  thoroughly  matured.  That  is 
why  it  is  I  always  like  to  lay  my  Hyacinths  out  on  a  shelf  in  a  green- 
house until  the  embryo  roots  swell  out  in  a  kind  of  circlet  round  the 
base  of  the  bulbs  ;  and  then,  that  stage  reached,  as  soon  as  they  come 
into  contact  with  the  soil  they  at  once  send  forth  stout  roots,  and  mako 
strong  growth.  I  have  known  cases  of  early  potted  Hyacintiis 
rotting  owing  to  their  being  placed  in  contact  with  the  soil  too  soon 
after  being  imported  ;  and,  after  all,  nothing  is  actually  gained  by 
Bach  early  potting,  except  in  cases  where  it  is  intended  the  bulbs 
ahall  bo  forced.  Some  of  the  exhibitors  at  our  large  Hyacinth  shows 
pot  them  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  onwards  ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  show  Hyacinths  are  placed  in  their  pots  in  November.  I 
would,  however,  always  impress  on  cultivators  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  their  bnlbs  early  from  the  dealers  ;  not  only  because  the 
finest  bulbs  are  invariably  selected  for  the  earliest  orders,  but  also 
because  they  can  look  better  after  them,  preparatory  to  potting  them, 
than  dealers  can.  In  what  is  termed  the  red  class  there  are  now 
Eome  fine  kinds,  such  as  Cavaignac,  salmon,  striped  with  bright  rose; 
Princess  Helena,  delicate  rosy-pink  ;  Beauty  of  Waltham,  carmine 
with  white  centre  ;  Garibaldi,  bright  scarlet ;  Howard,  brilliant  pale 
red  ;  Koh.i.noor,  a  semi-double  variety,  with  bright  salmon-pink 
flowers;  Lina,  bright  ciimson  ;  Linnoous,  bright  orange  red  ;  Pelissicr, 
crimson. scarlet ;  Prince  Albert  Victor,  shining  red.crimson;  and 
Von  Schiller,  deep  salmon. pink.  Several  of  these  furnish  fiuo  deep 
hues  of  colour  that  do  not  characterise  the  cheaper  varieties. 
Among  blue  flowering  kinds  some  are  surpassingly  beautiful  ; 
of  these  tho  best  are  Blondin,  silvery-grey,  the  reverse  of  the 
petals  blue-purplo;  Czar  Peter,  pale  lavender-manve;  and  De  Candolle, 
lilac  and  mauve,  a  distinct  and  fine  variety  of  darker  shades  of  blue 


and  mauve.  There  are,  too,  General  Havelock,  rich  glittering  purple ; 
King  of  the  Blues,  rich  dark  blue,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
Hyacinths;  Lord  Melville,  indigo.blue,  with  a  large  white  centre  to 
the  bells  ;  I'Houneur  d'Overveen,  deep  mauve,  compact  and 
beautiful ;  Mdlle.  Therese,  deep  mauve ;  and  Sir  Henry  Havelock, 
purple-mauve.  Among  pure  white  flowers  may  be  mentioned 
La  Grandesse,  a  magnificent  variety;  I'lnnocence;  and  Snowball, 
a  flue  variety,  with  magnificent  bells  of  great  thickness.  Among 
yellow  flowers  there  are  Bird  of  Paradise,  rich  primrose,  and  Ida, 
pale  primrose — both  fine  kinds.  Some  of  the  above  bring  rather 
high  prices,  but  happily  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
comparatively  new  Hyacinths,  there  are  many  old  varieties  oE 
excellent  quality  that  can  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate,  though  they 
lack  the  rich  and  varied  colonring  to  be  found  in  the  high-priced 
kinds.  A  selection  of  really  good  moderately-priced  varieties  can  be 
mad3  from  the  foregoing,  and  it  may  be  stated  that  some  of  these 
are  always  found  in  the  best  collections  staged  for  exhibition 
purposes.  In  the  red  glass,  including  rose  and  pink  flowers,  there 
are  Lord  Wellington,  double ;  Fabiola,  Le  Prophete,  Noble  par 
Merite,  doable;  Norma,  Princess  Helena,  Susanna  Maria,  double ; 
I'Etincelante,  very  bright  coloured  ;  Lord  Macaulay,  Robert  Steiger, 
Princess  Clotilde,  Solfaterre,  Queen  Victoria,  Victor  Emanuel,  and 
Victoria  Alexandrina.  Among  pale  blue  flowers  may  be  found  such 
well-known  varieties  as  Couronne  de  Celle,  Grand  Lilas,  Grand 
Vainqueur,  Leonidas,  Orondate,  Van  Speyk,  double ;  and,  among 
darker  flowers,  Albiui,  double  ;  Argus,  a  beautiful  dark  blue  variety 
with  white  ceutre,  somewhat  dilficult  to  grow,  but  when  well  done 
very  beautiful ;  Baron  von  Humboldt,  Baron  van  Tuyll,  Charles 
Dickens,  Feruck  Kahn,  Garriek,  double  ;  Laurens  Coster,  double  ; 
Lord  Palmerston,  pale  blue  with  white  centre,  a  lovely  Hyacinth  ; 
Madame  Coster,  Marie,  Mimosa,  Shakespeare,  and  William  I.  Of  white 
varieties,  there  are  alba  maxima,  alba  superbissima.  Baroness  van 
Tuyll,  a  white  sport  from  the  old  blue  Baron  van  Tuyll ;  Crown  Princess 
of  the  Netherlands,  La  Franchise,  Madame  van  der  Hoop,  Mirandoline, 
Mont  Blanc,  Paix  de  I'Europe,  of  the  pure  white  flowers;  and  of  the 
cream-white,  Anna  Paulowiia,  a  single  form  of  the  old  double  Groot 
Voorst ;  Cleopatra,  Eifrida,  Grandeur  a  Merveille,  Lord  Granville,  and 
Seraphine.  The  yellow  section  may  be  named  Alida  Jacoba,  Anna  Caro- 
lina, Dae  de  Malakoff,  generally  classed  with  the  single  red  flowers  ; 
Heroine,  La  Citronniere,  and  L'or  d'Australie.  The  introduction  of 
several  fine  mauve-coloured  flowers  has  made  it  necessary  that  they 
should  be  gi'ouped  under  a  section  in  catalogues,  and  it  includes 
Haydn  and  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  among  the  cheaper  kinds.  Hya- 
cinths should  be  placed  singly  iu  32-sized  pots,  using  a  little  drainage, 
and  placing  next  what  is  used  for  the  purpose  a  layer  of  rotten  dung. 
Some  leaf  mould,  yellow  fibry  loam,  and  spent  manure  that  can  be 
readily  crumbled  iu  the  baud,  should  be  mixed  in  equal  proportions, 
with  a  little  white  sand  to  keep  it  open,  and  in  such  a  compost  Hya- 
cinths cannot  fail  to  grow  finely.  The  bulb  should  be  about  half 
buried,  a  good  sprinkling  of  water  should  be  given  to  settle  the 
soil  about  them,  and  then  they  should  be  set  away  on  a  bed  of 
ashes,  in  some  sheltered  spot  in  the  open  air,  or  better  still,  in  a  cold 
frame  where  they  can  be  protected  from  excessive  rains,  and  the 
bulbs  covered  with  cocoa-nut  fibre  or  coal  ashes  to  the  depth  of  si.x 
inches  or  so.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  Hyacinths  are  unskilfully 
planted,  and  unless  some  covering  be  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  pots, 
the  bulbs,  in  the  act  of  rooting,  will  force  themselves  up  ont  of  the 
soil,  in  consequence  of  its  being  too  hardly  pressed  together  at  the 
base  of  the  bulbs.  Those  who  exhibit  Hyacinths  sometimes  adopt  the 
practice  of  inserting  a  small  thumb  pot  over  the  surface  of  the  crown, 
so  that  when  the  foliage  begins  to  grow  it  shall  not  be  disfigured  by 
contact  with  the  ashes.  In  six  weeks  or  two  months  the  covering 
should  be  removed,  and  the  Hyacinths  placed  in  a  cold  frame  or  cool 
greenhouse,  and  allowed  to  develop  their  foliage  in  their  own  time. 
When  it  is  desired  to  have  fine  spikes,  it  is  important  that  the  eai'ly 
growth  be  made  as  strong  as  possible,  for  then  is  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  noble  spike.  When  the  days  lengthen  and  the  weather  becomea 
warmer,  they  can  be  pushed  on  into  growth  as  fast  as  is  desired.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  grow  fine  Hyacinths,  provided  one  has  good  bulbs, 
a  suitable  compost,  and  requisite  attention  is  paid  to  their  cultivation. 
Nine.tenths  of  tho  failures  that  occur  are  from  want  of  a  little  neces. 
sary  supervision.  R.  D. 


M.  SISLBY  ON  RAISING  PELARGONIUMS. 

Our  Lyons  correspondent,  M.  .Tean  Sisley,  gives  some  of  his  interest- 
ing experiences  of  this  subject  in  the  "Illustration  Horticole." 
"  To  Geranium  platypetalum  I  applied  pollen  artificially  this  spring 
to  a  hundred  flowers  under  glass,  by  taking  the  pollen  of  one  flower 
to  the  pistil  of  another,  but  without  obtaining  any  seed.  Can  it  be  a 
sterile  hybrid  ?  Mr.  Ellacombe  states  that  it  seeds  freely  with  him, 
but,  so  far  aa  I  can  judge,  tho  packet  of  capsules  he  has  just  sent  me 
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contains  no  seeds.  There  are  many  carious  plants  of  this  sort.  Tou 
are  aware  that  tho  greater  part  of  my  time  is  taken  np  with  the  arti- 
ficial fertilisation  of  Pelargonium  zonale.  Well,  I  often  find  a  difii. 
cnlty  in  fertilising  certain  varieties — among  others  Sonle  des  Hespe- 
rides,  from  which,  three  years  ago,  I  obtained  Victoire  de  Lyon.  For 
the  past  two  months  I  have  been  trying  daily  to  fecundate  it  without 
success.  The  same  with  Oracle,  Beaute  de  Suresnes,  and  Notre 
Dame  de  Beaunaud.  Last  year,  however,  I  got  two  seeds  from 
the  last,  but  the  plants  raised  therefrom  have  not  yet  flowered. 
The  zonal  Madame  Vaucher  is  an  instance.  This  variety  is  easily 
fecundated  with  pollen  from  double  or  single  varieties  of  other 
colours,  but  it  almost  invariably  gives  birth  to  single  white-flowered 
varieties,  not,  however,  identical  with  itself.  I  have  used  its  descen- 
dants, fertilising  them  with  their  male  parents.  In  this  way  I  raised 
Aline  Sisley,  a  double  white,  from  a  white-flowered  daughter  of 
Madame  Vaucher  and  a  double  scarlet  father.  As  a  rule,  my  expe- 
rience is  that  the  male  exercises  greater  influence  on  the  character  of 
the  progeny  than  the  female.  You  know  most  botanists  maintain 
that  hybrids  are  sterile.  This  appears  to  be  generally  true  ;  witness 
the  hybrids  between  P.  zonale  and  peltatum  raised  by  Mr.  Wills, 
which  seem  to  be  barren.  Mr.  Peter  Grieve  wrote  me  the  other  day 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  seeds  from  them,  though  Mr. 
Laxton  informed  us  last  year  that  he  had  secured  seeds,  but  they 
exactly  reproduced  the  mother.  Mr.  Pearson  contends  that  Mr.  Wills 
tried  a  thousand  times  before  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  cross. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  natural  hybrid,  which  sprang  np  in 
a  bed  at  Nice  planted  with  the  two  species,  and  this  seeds  freely.  I 
should  be  happy  if  I  could  raise  a  new  race  of  Pelargoniums.  Mr. 
Lowe  pretends  to  have  raised  hybrids  between  P.  zonale  and  Gera- 
nium pratense.  I  have  his  bantlings,  but,  judging  from  the  leaves, 
they  are  true  zonals  !  Shall  I,  like  Mr.  Wills,  have  to  try  a  thousand 
times  before  I  succeed  ?  " 


Old  Plants  of  Primula  sinensis. — I  am  surprised  to  see  that 
"  D."  (see  p.  409)  finds  old  plants  of  these  to  flower  earlier  and  better 
than  seedling  plants.  That  is  quite  contrary  to  my  experience;  for, 
except  in  the  case  of  double  or  very  choice  varieties,  I  do  not  find 
old  plants  worth  retaining.  Our  plan  is  to  make  a  small  sowing  in 
heat  in  February,  and  again  at  intervals  of  a  month  until  June, 
which  gives  us  a  constant  succession  of  flowering  plants  from  October 
till  May.  The  time  of  flowering  is  entirely  regulated  by  the  date  on 
which  the  seed  is  sown;  those  sown  early  have  the  blooms  pinched 
out  several  times  to  strengthen  the  plants  or  they  would  be  in  full 
flower  in  August,  when  we  do  not  require  them.  Young  plants,  if 
well  grown,  will  yield  from  five  to  eight  heavy  spikes  of  flowers, 
which  I  always  find  larger  on  young  plants  than  on  old  ones. — J. 
Gkoom,  Henham. 

Bicinus  Gibsoni  under  Glass. — This  distinct  variety  of 
Castor. oil  plant,  when  better  known,  is  sure  to  be  much  sought 
after,  on  account  of  its  bright  rich-colonred  leaves,  which  are  of  an 
intense  deep  red,  equalling,  in  that  respect,  the  Amarantus  or 
Iresine,  that  are  now  so  much  grown  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage. 
The  habit  of  R.  Gibsoni  is  not  nearly  so  strong  as  that  of  the  green 
varieties,  as  it  only  attains  a  height  of  3  or  4  feet,  and  has  leaves 
only  of  medium  size.  It  is  sure  to  occupy  a  leading  position  in  the 
stib-tropical  garden  next  season,  and  it  will  be  found  most  el¥cctive 
in  combination  with  the  spotted  Abutilons,  or  any  plant  having 
light-coloured  leaves  of  similar  habit  that  will  associate  well  with  it. 
We  have  it  now  forming  a  group  in  the  consei'vatory,  intermingled 
with  Abutilon,  with  which  it  forms  a  pleasing  contrast,  taking  the 
place  of  DracEenas  in  a  similar  position.  Excepting  this  Castor  Oil, 
there  was  nothing  available  of  a  suitable  character  having  richly- 
ooloured  leaves  that  could  be  used  to  give  variety  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  and  for  which  purpose  it  will  be  found  a  valuable  acquisition. 
— J.  Sheppabd,  Woolverston. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Cattleyas  true  Epipliytes.— That  Cattleyas  are  true  epiphytes  is  proved  by 
a  Cattleya  rurniing  on  a  cast  iron  pillar  in  an  Orchid -house  here.  The  roots^ 
some  foot  or  more  long— adhere  to  the  iron  with  as  much  tenacity  as  ^rood. 
The  iron,  moreover,  is  painted  black. — CheValieb. 

Is  Boiler-water  iBJurions  to  Plants?— Will  some  of  your  renders  kindly 
inform  me  if  water  drawn  from  boilers  is  injurious  to  plante?  I  have  a  boiler 
that  heats  800  feet  of  4-inch  piping,  and  I  am  oblig:ed  to  draw  water  from  it 
for  my  stove  plants.  It  smells  badly,  and  I  am  afraid  injury  will  arise  from 
its  use.— R.  Wells,  Sydenham. 

Wben  to  Strike  Poinsettia  pulclierrima.—We  propagate  this  truly  splen- 
did plant  for  winter  decoration  by  means  of  cuttings  put  in  in  July  and  August. 
Each  cutting  is  placed  in  a  thumb  pot  and  put  under  hand-lights  on  a  slight 
bottom-heat.  When  rooted  they  are  potted  in  4  and  5-inch  pots,  and  plunged  in 
pits  in  bottom-heat.  Plants  thus  raised  are  now  in  full  flower,  and  have  heads 
of  floral  leaves  from  6  to  14  incbes  in  diameter,— Richabd  Nisbex. 


THE    AMATEUR'S     GARDEN. 

By  THOMAS  BAINES. 

Eoman  and  other  Hyacinths. — Where  the  beautiful  small 
flowered  Roman  Hyacinths  are  grown  in  considerable  quantities,  a 
second  lot  should  now  be  placed  in  warmth  to  bring  them  into 
bloom.  Where  a  good  supply  of  flowers  is  required  from  the  present 
time  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  these  small  free-blooming  bulbs  are 
invaluable,  their  natural  early  flowering  habit  enabling  us  to  have 
them  without  much  forcing ;  when  put  in  heat,  the  temperature 
should  not  be  kept  too  high,  a  common  practice,  but,  nevertheless,  a 
mistake,  as  it  draws  the  spikes  up  weakly,  a  circumstance  which  not 
only  injures  their  appearance  but  renders  the  flowers  incapable  of 
lasting  nearly  so  long  ;  a  temperature  of  55^  at  night,  and  10^  higher  in 
the  daytime,  is  sufficient.  If  a  continuous  supply  of  large. flowered 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Narcissi  are  required  until  late  in  the 
spring,  the  latest  roots  should  at  once  be  potted ;  it  is  not  well  to 
defer  this  longer,  as  the  bulbs  are  beginning  to  grow,  and  should 
not  be  longer  kept  out  of  the  soil ;  when  potted  treat  them  as 
advised  for  those  put  in  earlier,  i.e.,  place  them  in  a  bed  of  coal 
ashes,  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  filling  up  between  the  pots,  and 
covering  all  over  5  or  6  inches  in  depth  with  the  same  material ; 
they  will  succeed  in  the  open  air,  or  in  a  cold  frame  should  such  be 
at  liberty  ;  and  in  the  latter  they  can  be  easily  protected  from  frost. 
In  potting  bulbs,  amateurs  are  frequently  led  into  the  mistake  of 
using  too  large  pots,  by  which  nothing  is  gained,  as  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce strong  flowers,  or  otherwise,  depends  upon  the  strength  stored 
up  in  the  roots  before  they  are  brought  to  this  country,  much  more 
than  upon  anything  that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  unlimited  root- 
room  ;  pots,  6  inches  in  diameter,  are  quite  large  enough  ;  in  these 
the  plants  will  have  a  much  better  appearance  than  in  the  deep 
unsightly  ones  that  used  to  be  in  general  request  for  bulb-growing, 
and  which  are  even  now  often  used  for  that  purpose. 

Mignonette,  Cinerarias,  and  Pelargoniums. — Mignonette 
in  pots  for  winter  and  early  spring,  should  be  well  attended  to,  by 
keeping  the  plants  as  near  the  glass  as  they  will  stand,  so  as  to  afford 
them  all  the  light  possible  ;  this  is  essential  to  prevent  the  growth 
becoming  weak.  Keep  the  shoots  tied  to  neat  sticks,  using  just  snffi. 
cient  to  prevent  the  plants  from  having  an  untidy  appearance,  and 
yet  not  too  formal ;  as  the  flowers  begin  to  show  give  them  manure- 
water,  to  which  a  little  soot  has  been  added,  once  a  week.  This  will 
impart  to  the  leaves  a  healthy  green  colour,  similar  to  that  which 
they  have  when  well  grown  in  the  open  ground,  and  which  is  so  often 
absent  in  the  case  of  plants  grown  in  pots.  Mignonette  is  one  of  the 
best  plants  that  amateurs  can  grow  for  winter  blooming,  on  account 
of  the  length  of  time  it  will  last  in  flower,  and  its  adaptability  for 
mixing  with  flowers  of  other  plants  used  in  a  cut  state,  for  room 
decoration,  its  agreeable  perfume  being  doubly  acceptable  at  a 
season  when  sweet  flowers  are  scarce.  If  the  earliest  sown  Cinerarias 
have  been  managed  in  accoi'dance  with  directions  that  have  been 
given  from  time  to  time,  some  will  now  be  pushing  up  their  flower- 
stems.  At^this  season  they  take  a  long  time  to  open,  and  must  not 
be  hurried  by  submitting  them  to  fire-heat,  as  is  sometimes  done, 
with  a  view  to  having  them  in  bloom  by  the  close  of  the  year.  This 
always  has  the  effect  of  bringing  the  floweis  up  weakly,  and  destroying 
the  leaves  at  the  base  of  the  plants,  after  which  their  appearance  is 
spoilt.  If  the  time  recommended  for  sowing  has  been  observed,  and 
the  subsequent  management,  such  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  they  will 
flower  well  and  early,  without  being  subjected  to  more  warmth 
than  that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  If  their  pots  are  well  filled 
with  roots,  give  them  liquid  manure  every  other  time  they  are 
watered.  Examine  them  frequently,  to  see  that  they  are 
free  from  aphides,  as,  if  these  pests  are  allowed  to  get  established, 
they  will  quickly  spoil  the  plants.  Cinerarias  do  not  bear  fumigating 
well,  as  the  amount  of  smoke  required  to  kill  the  aphides  generally 
injures  the  leaves,  more  especially  when  these  are  large,  resulting 
from  being  well  and  freely  grown.  It  is  much  better  to  dip  any 
that  are  infested  in  a  pailful  of  tobacco-water,  which  should  alwajs 
be  kept  in  readiness  for  any  infested  plant.  If  insects  are  thus 
summarily  dealt  with,  as  soon  as  their  presence  is  discovered,  they 
never  can  do  much  harm,  and  are  kept  in  check  with  a  fraction  of  the 
labour  that  is  entailed  when  they  are  allowed  to  become  numerous. 
Show  varieties  of  Pelargoniums,  as  well  as  fancy,  that  were  cut  back 
after  blooming,  shaken  out,  partially  dis. rooted,  and  placed  in  smaller 
pots,  will  now  require  moving  into  others  a  little  larger,  in  which 
they  are  intended  to  flower.  The  size  of  the  pots  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  strength  of  the  plant  and  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  required.  Eight-inch  pots  are  sufficient  forthe  largest  specimens. 
If  wanted,  Pelargoniums  may  be  gi'own  5  feet  in  diameter  in  pots  of 
the  size  just  named  ;  for  ordinary  decorative  purposes,  7-inch  pots 
will  be  large  enough.  Grow  them  in  good  loam,  enriched  with  abont 
one-fifth  of  well-rotted  manure ;  to  which  add  a  moderate  quantity 
of  sand.     In  potting,  ram  the  soil  tolerably  hard  ;  if  it  is  left  loose 
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the  plants  form  comparatively  few  roots,  and  run  a  great  deal 
into  leaf,  instead  of  flower,  in  the  spring.  Water  them  sparingly 
through  the  winter,  never  giving  it  until  the  soil  has  become  almost 
dry ;  and  then  in  sufficient  quantity  for  it  to  make  its  appearance 
through  the  bottom  of  the  pots.  Keep  the  shoots  well  tied  out,  and 
the  plants  in  the  lightest  situation  available,  elevated  close  to  the 
roof  glass,  with  a  night  temperature  of  from  40'  to  io°. 

Fuchsias,  Calceolarias,  Cyclamens,  and  Camellias. — If 
the  pots  of  Fuchsias  that  were  struck  in  August  for  flowering  the 
ensuing  spring  are  very  full  of  roots,  shift  them  into  others  an  inch 
larger ;  if  they  are  growing  fast,  nip  out  the  points  of  the  leading 
shoots,  so  as  to  induce  the  formation  of  side  growths.  See  that  the 
leaves  are  free  from  red  spider,  or  they  will  turn  yellow,  and  fall  off, 
spoiling  the  beauty  of  the  plants.  If  these  spring.blooming  Fuchsias 
can  be  kept  through  the  winter  in  a  night  temperature  of  4S°  or  50" 
they  will  be  all  the  better,  as,  so  treated,  they  will  make  more 
growth  and  flower  earlier  than  they  otherwise  would  do ;  but  if  there 
is  no  convenience  for  keeping  them  in  this  way,  they  should  be  placed 
at  the  warmest  end  of  the  greenhouse.  Herbaceous  Calceolarias 
sown  during  summer  must  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  as  those  they 
occupy  get  filled  with  roots ;  for,  if  allowed  to  become  pot-bound,  they 
will  not  grow  freely  afterwards.  They  require  a  more  open  descrip. 
tion  of  soil  than  Pelargoniums  ;  in  addition  to  manure  they  should 
therefore  have  a  fifth  part  rotten  leaf  mould  ;  the  soil,  too,  should  not 
be  made  so  very  hard  in  the  pots,  but  only  just  pressed  moderately 
firm  with  the  fingers ;  the  plants  should  also  be  kept  much  more  moist 
at  the'roots  than  would  do  for  Pelargoniums.  Shrubby  Calceolarias, 
which  are  so  useful  for  flowering  in  pots,  and,  when  well  managed, 
last  so  much  longer  in  bloom  than  the  herbaceous  kinds,  should 
now  receive  attention ;  such  as  have  grown  to  a  considerable  size, 
and  are  intended  for  coming  into  flower  early  in  spring,  ought  to 
be  placed  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  bloom  ;  if  the  plants 
are  large,  they  will  bear  shifting  into  8.inch  pots,  using  good 
rich  loam,  and  treating  them  generally  as  advised  for  the  herbaceous 
sorts.  Primulas  now  coming  into  flower  should  be  kept  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible  without  touching  it,  as,  thus  situated,  they  will  be 
able  to  bear  the  requisite  quantity  of  water  without  being  so  subject 
to  damp  off  as  when  further  from  the  light.  Give  liquid  manure  to  the 
earliest  flowering  plants  every  other  time  they  need  water  ;  from  40' 
to  45'  is  a  suitable  heat  for  them  at  night  during  winter ;  for, 
thus  kept,  they  are  not  nearly  so  liable  to  rot  off  at  the  collar  as 
when  grown  in  a  lower  temperature.  Cyclamens  will  also  flower 
satisfactorily  in  a  house  in  which  a  similar  temperature  is  main, 
tained ;  as  they  will  now  be  commencing  to  push  up  their  flowers, 
they  will  be  benefited  by  all  the  light  that  can  be  afforded  them,  for, 
when  kept  far  from  the  glass,  the  flower  stems  often  rot  off  at  the 
bottom  before  the  blossoms  open.  Amateurs,  whose  greenhouse  accom. 
modatiDn  is  limited,  will  find  it  much  better  to  confine  themselves  to 
the  cultivation  of  a  limited  number  of  plants,  of  which  the  foregoing 
are  amongst  the  best,  than  to  attempt  to  grow  a  large  collection,  the 
individual  members  of  which  need  treatment  so  different  from  each 
other  as  to  make  them  difficult  to  manage  unless  where  there  exist 
several  houses,  so  that  all  can  be  treated  according  to  their  require, 
ments.  Before  the  most  forward  Camellias  that  made  growth  early 
in  the  season  show  signs  of  opening  their  flowers,  the  plants  should 
be  gone  over  and  cleaned.  Where  scale  exists — either  white  or 
brown — it  should  be  removed  with  a  tooth  brush,  and  the  whole  of 
the  wood  and  leaves  (both  upper  and  under  surfaces)  should  be 
sponged  so  as  to  leave  them  quite  clean  ;  nothiog  looks  worse,  either 
on  the  plant  or  amongst  cut  flowers,  than  a  beautiful  Camellia  bloom 
backed  np  by  dirty  foliage,  and  if  this  thorough  cleansing  is  not 
carried  out  before  the  flowers  open  they  are  sure  to  get  injured 
during  the  operation.  If  the  plants  are  required  to  open  their 
blooms  sooner  than  they  would  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  tempera, 
ture,  they  may  bo  kept  a  few  degrees  warmer,  but  nothing  approach, 
ing  to  forcing  in  stove  heat  must  be  attempted  or  the  buds  will  drop 
off  prematurely  ;  and,  whore  any  extra  warmth  is  applied  to  them,  the 
atmosphere  must  be  kept  sufficiently  moist  or  similar  shedding  of 
the  bnds  will  be  the  result.       

riow^er  Garden  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 
The  rainfall  during  the  greater  part  of  the  present  month  has  been 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  average,  and,  on  heavy  land,  the  soil  is  still 
in  a  very  wet  condition.  In  all  cases,  however,  whore  this  is  not  too 
much  so,  and  while  the  weather  continues  open,  planting  operations 
may  still  be  proceeded  with.  In  planting  ornamental  trees  of  all 
kinds  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  habit  of  growth 
and  the  form  or  outline  which  the  various  specimens  are  likely  to 
assume  when  they  arrive  at  a  partially  or  a  fully. developed  condition 
in  order  that  they  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  suit  the  positions  they 
are  intended  to  occupy.  The  dimensions  to  which  each  tree  will  bo 
likely  to  attain  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  should  also  be  con. 


sidered.  Many  instances  may  be  found  in  which  such  trees  as  the 
Cedar  of  Lebanon  have  been  planted  so  near  to  the  mansion  or 
dwelling  house  as  to  have  the  effect  of  completely  dwarfing  the 
building.  Similar  mistakes  are  also  being  made  in  reference  to  the 
Wellingtonia  and  the  Douglas  Fir.  Trees  which  are  likely  to  attain 
an  altitude  of,  say,  50  or  GO  feet  in  the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years  should  not  bo  planted  nearer  to  a  residence  than  100  or  150 
feet ;  therefore,  wherever  grounds  are  circumscribed  in  extent  trees 
of  smaller  growth  should  be  used.  Amongst  the  many  ornamental 
plants  which  do  not  attain  gigantic  proportions  may  be  recommended 
the  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Cryptomeria  elegaus,  Libocedrus  decur. 
reus,  Thujopsis  borealis,  Thuja  Lobbii,  Thuja  elegantissima,  golden, 
striped  Yews,  variegated  Hollies,  &c. ;  while  even  Picea  nobilis, 
P.  lasiocarpa,  and  P.  Pinsapo,  together  with  Pinus  insignia  and 
cembra,  all  of  which  seldom  attain  great  dimensions.  Among  meri. 
torious  varieties  of  deciduous  species  the  beautiful  Taxodium  distichum 
should  not  be  overlooked.  The  Acer  Negundo  variegatum,  the  Tulip 
tree.  Rose  Acacia,  the  Cornelian  Cherry,  the  Maiden. hair  tree,  and 
the  various  varieties  of  Cratajgug,  such  as  the  double  and  the  single 
flowering  scarlet  and  pink  Thorns,  are  all  well  deserving  of  attention. 
Pelargoniums  and  other  soft-wooded  bedding  plants,  likely  to  be 
injured  by  a  low  temperature,  should  now  be  removed,  if  possible, 
from  cold  pits,  and  jjlaoed  in  structures  to  which  fire-heat  can  be 
occasionally  applied,  with  the  view  of  keeping  out  frost,  as  well  as 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  off  damp,  which  is  almost  as  fatal  as  frost. 
Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  and  other  species  less  likely  to  be  affected 
by  damp,  and  capable  of  withstanding  a  considerable  degree  of  frost, 
may,  during  most  seasons,  be  wintered  in  cold  pits,  with  the  neces. 
sary  protection  of  bast  mats,  straw,  or  other  covering  during  severe 
weather.— P.  Grieve,  Culford,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 
Vines. — When  the  earliest-started  pot  Vines  produce  young 
leaves  do  not  increase  the  bottom-heat  in  which  they  are  placed,  but 
raise  the  day  air  temperature  to  65',  and  at  night  it  should  be  58'  or 
60'  when  the  weather  outside  is  mild.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  are 
2  inches  long  the  canes  should  be  suspended  nearer  the  roof  than 
they  have  been  daring  the  time  when  they  have  been  breaking. 
Admit  a  little  air  on  all  fine  days,  and  on  all  such  occasions  the  Vines 
may  be  well  syringed  when  the  ventilators  are  finally  closed.  If  the 
pots  are  placed  near  hot-water  pipes  the  soil  in  them  will  become 
quickly  dry  when  strong  firing  has  to  be  resorted  to,  and  they  should 
be  looked  over  daily  and  well  supplied  with  clean  water  whenever 
indications  of  drought  show  themselves.  During  cold  nights,  when 
much  fire  heat  is  used,  the  pathways  and  other  surfaces  should  be 
kept  moist  to  prevent  dry  air  from  injuring  the  tender  shoots.  A 
second  batch  of  pot  Vines  may  be  got  in  readiness  to  place  in  heat 
about  the  first  of  next  month ;  clean  and  surface  dress  them  as  was 
directed  in  the  case  of  the  others.  The  different  varieties  of  Black 
Hamburghs,  which  include  the  Frankenthal,  Dutch,  Mill  Hill,  and 
Victoria  kinds,  are  those  which  will  still  give  most  satisfaction  as 
early  black  kinds,  and  Royal  Muscadine,  Poster's  Seedling,  and 
Buckland's  Sweetwater  among  white  varieties.  Later  varieties  take 
longer  to  gain  maturity  than  those  just  mentioned.  Inspect  Grapes 
which  are  being  preserved  often  and  remove  all  decaying  berries,  a 
matter  which  cannot  be  too  well  attended  to  at  present.  Foliage 
shed  by  late  Vines  should  be  swept  up  at  once,  and,  where  fruit  is 
hanging,  the  leaves  may  even  be  pulled  off  before  they  drop,  which 
obviates  any  harbouring  of  moisture. — J.  MuiR. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

To  those  whose  gardens  are  in  cold  localitie.'?,  and  who  value  Pigs,  I 
repeat  the  recommendation  made  in  last  Calendar,  viz.,  to  protect 
the  trees  forthwith  with  hay-bands,  as,  more  frequently  than  not, 
when  the  crop  is  a  failure,  the  mischief  has  been  caused  in  the 
autumn,  by  the  early  frosts  nipping  the  embryo  fruit.  Near  the 
sea-coast,  and  in  two  or  three  of  the  more  southern  counties.  Figs 
winter  safely  without  protection.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight  they  need 
none,  and  the  trees  make  the  most  fruitful  growth  possible,  the  fruit 
attaining  such  a  large  size,  that  the  wonder  is  no  one  there  has  as 
yet  made  them  a  speciality  of  culture  for  market  purposes,  for 
assuredly  they  would  pay  well.  Planting  being  so  much  in  arrear, 
owing  to  the  inclement  weather  which  we  have  had,  if  it  now  be  fine, 
all  hands  should  be  concentrated  on  it,  as  fruit  trees  of  every  kind  do 
host  when  planted  in  autumn  ;  the  reason  why  this  happens  must  be 
plain  to  the  most  casual  observer,  inasmuch  as  the  trees  get  esta. 
blished  before  the  drying  winds  of  March  or  droughts  of  early  summer 
set  in.  As  to  the  various  aspects  best  suited  to  the  different  kinds 
of  trees,  the  following  is  my  own  experience  in  the  matter,  viz.,  the 
south  for  Peaches  (in  this  locality  the  west  is  almost  equally  good), 
the  west  for  Pears,  Apricots,  and  early  Cherries,  the  east  for  Plums, 
the  north  for  Morello  Cherries,  Currants,  and  late  Gooseberries. 
Black  Currants  will  grow  and  do  well  under  tho  shade  of  a  north  wall, 
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but  Red  and  White  Currants  like  a  more  open  situation,  tiongh  they 
do  tolerably  well  in  the  shade.  Gooseberries  will  also  thrive  in  a  north 
exposure,  or  under  the  shade  of  trees,  but,  of  course,  they  do  best  in 
open  quarters.  Pruning  and  nailing  shooid  be  advanced  as  opportunity 
offers,  it  being  desirable  to  get  as  much  of  such  work  done  as 
possible  at  this  comparatively  slack  season.  When  the  ground  is  not 
in  a  fit  state  for  such  work,  orchard  trees  may  be  pruned,  well  thinning 
out  and  shortening  back  the  longest  spurs,  and,  with  a  pruning-saw, 
removing  all  badly-placed  branches.  Inferior  kinds  should  be  entirely 
cut  over — indeed,  quite  back,  and  re-grafted  with  good  kinds  in 
March.  If  any  of  the  trees  are  infested  with  Lichen,  rub  it  off,  and 
paint  the  stems  with  a  mixture  of  lime,  soot,  and  cow. dang.  In  wet 
weather,  labels  may  be  jDrepared  for  properly  naming  the  trees, 
stakes  made  for  newly-planted  trees,  and  new  shreds  cut,  and  old 
ones  cleaned,  ready  for  use  on  the  advent  of  fioer  weather.  Straw- 
berries in  pots  for  forcing,  it  not  yet  stored  away,  should  be  so  at 
once ;  light  sheds,  orchard-houses,  late  Peach  or  Fig-houses,  or 
cold  pits,  where  they  can  be  kept  free  from  frost  and  heavy  rain,  and 
yet  have  abundance  of  air,  are  the  best  places  for  them.  The  un. 
natural  plan  of  building  them  in  piles,  with  ashes,  should  never  be 
thought  of,  unless  it  be  desired  to  have  the  roots  frozen  to  death,  or 
the  crowns  dried  up  from  want  of  moisture. 

Preserving  Grapes  in  Bottles  of  Water. 
My  latest  experience  of  preserving  Grapes  in  bottles  of  water  is, 
as  it  always  has  been,  most  satisfactory,  the  only  exception  being 
that  I  have  discontinued  bottling  Hambarghs,  as  these  do  not  keep 
well  iu  that  way,  but  Muscats,  Trebbiauos,  Alicantes,  and  Lady 
Downes  keep  perfectly.  The  last-named  kind,  cut  on  the  9th  of 
January  this  year,  kept  in  good  condition  till  the  12th  of  June,  on 
which  date  the  last  were  used,  and  they  were  but  little  deterio- 
rated in  flavour.  At  the  present  time  we  have  as  fine  a  house- 
ful of  Lady  Downes  as  anyone  could   desire  to  see,  and  they  will 


all  be  cut  and  bottled  about  the  first  week  in  the  new  year.  The 
conditions  necessary  to  ensure  good  preservation,  are  thorough  ripe- 
ness, evenness  of  temperature  (which  should  range  between  40'  and 
45°)  and  a  comparatively  dry  atmosphere.  The  accompanying  is  an 
illustration  of  the  French  mode  of  fixing  the  bottles;  but  on  this 
plan  I  think  we  have  improved  at  Heckfield,  by  fixing  the  necks  of 
the  bottles  in  a  horizontal  rail,  and  giving  them  a  greater  inclina- 
tion, BO  that  the  bunches  have  plenty  of  room  to  hang  clear  of  both 
bottles  and  rail.  So  many  have  failed  to  keep  Grapes  on  this  plan 
that  I  am  tempted  to  ask  the  following  questions  : — First,  were  the 
Grapes  thoroughly  ripe  before  being  placed  in  the  bottles  ? 
Secondly,  was  the  house  suitable,  i.e.,  dry  and  frost-proof,  without 
the  application  of  constant  artificial  heat  ?  Unreasonable  fluctua- 
tions in  temperature  induce  decay,  especially  if  the  Grapes  were 
not  fully  ripe  when  bottled.  On  these  points  hangs  the  whole  matter 
of  good  or  bad  preservation.  Complete  ripeness  is  easily  effected, 
but  a  proper  house  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter.  It  should  be 
built  with  hollow  walls,  to  neutralise  the  effects  of  both  heat  and 
cold  ;  and,  though  much  firc-hcat  is  undesirable,  as  it  causes  the 
fruit  to  shrivel,  provision  should  bo  made  for  its  application  to 
expel  damp  when  required — -the  door  and  ventilators  being 
wide  open  while  the  heat  is  being  given.  The  most  impor- 
tant point  to  observe  when  cutting  the  Grapes  is  to  see  that 
the  whole  extent  of  wood  above  the  bunch  be  left  intact, 
and  not  cut  off  as  in  the  illustration.  The  water  absorbed  by 
the  wood  is  by  this  means  partially  diverted  from  the  fruit  into  the 
branch  beyond  it,  thus  preventing  deterioration  in  flavour.  If  char, 
coal  is  put  in  the  water  when  the  bottles  are  first  filled,  changing  the 
water  is  never  required,  and  in  such  a  room  as  that  just  recommended 
evaporation  is  so  trifling  that  an  addition  once  or  twice  in  the  season 
will  suffice  to  keep  the  bottles  full.  Given  the  above  conditions,  and 
Grape  rooms  would  soon  become  as  common  as  other  fruit  rooms, 
because  the  Grapes  would  be  certain  to  keep. — W.  Wiidsmith, 
Heckfield. 
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MORE  NOTES  ON  LILIES. 
As  the  smallest  notes  ou  Lily  growing  appear  to  be  generally- 
appreciated,  I  trust  a  few,  the  result  of  my  hitherto  limited 
experience,  may  be  of  some  use.  Let  us  begin  witli  the  com- 
mouost  and  most  ill-used  of  all  Lilies— the  common  white 
Lily— candidum.  We  have  here  a  large  quantity  of  it  in  very 
big  clumps  ;  but,  from  some  cause,  these  have  never  succeeded 
as  they  ought  to  have  done,  only  every  fourth  or  fifth  maturing 
a  flower-stem.  As  soou  as  they  had  done  flowering,  when  the 
stems  were  beginning  to  get  dry  in  the  end  of  August,  I  took 
up  all  these  clumps  and  separated  the  bulbs.  I  found  then 
that  the  greater  quantity  of  bulbs  bad  no  roots  at  all ;  in  fact, 
wretched  little  slugs  bad  eaten  them  off  close  to  the  bulb  as 
fast  as  they  grew.  After  separating  and  cleaning  each  bulb  I 
put  them  into  a  tub  of  soot  and  water  for  two  daj^s  to  kill  any 
embryo  slugs  that  might  have  escaped  my  notice.  I  then 
planted  the  whole  iu  a  row  5  inches  apart  each  way  and  4 
inches  deep.  Half  the  row  was  strongly  dressed  with  soot 
and  half  with  lime.  Another  row  had  no  lime  or  soot  except 
what  they  retained  from  the  tubbing.  I  took  up  some  of  the 
last  row  the  other  day  and  found  my  friends  the  slugs  calmly 
browsing  on  the  newly-formed  roots  as  calmly  as  if  soot  was  not 
an  infallible  preventive  against  their  ravages.  On  lifting  those 
dressed  with  lime  I  found  the  bulbs  firm  and  growing  fast 
with  long  fleshy  roots.  It  is  certainly  marvellous  how  quickly 
these  Lilies  reproduce  themselves ;  each  scale  which  has  been 
injured  in  separating  the  bulbs  has  now  at  its  base  a  small  offset 
the  sizeof  aCobnut.  Somebiilbsof  L.  chalcedonicum  that  were 
left  in  the  potting-shed  have  produced  from  twenty  to  thirty  tiny 
offsets  whenever  they  were  bruised.  I  think  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  time  to  transplant  all  Lilies  is  directly  the 
stems  begin  to  wither  befoi-e  a  single  new  root  has  formed. 
People  make  a  great  mistake  in  re-potting  their  Lilies  in 
spring,  when  the  soil  is  full  of  new  roots,  instead  of  in  the 
autumn,  when  there  is  nothing  but  old  roots  in  the  pot.  I  have 
over  500  bulbs  of  candidum,  and  the  effect  of  500  flower- 
spikes  in  a  long  row  is  something  splendid;  my  long 
border  last  summer  seemed  like  a  white  stream  of  foam  flowing 
down  the  garden.  Mr.  Ruskin  is  coming  to  Bingham  next 
spring,  and  I  shall  get  him  to  time  his  visit  for  the  flowering 
of  these  white  Lilies.  I  fancy  the  transplanting  will  make 
them  at  least  a  week  later;  and  this  is  just  what  is  wanted  to 
escape  the  early  frosts,  when  the  flower-stem  is  only  a  few 
inches  high.  Of  the  rarer  kinds,  I  have  perhaps  done  best 
with  the  white  Martagon,  which  is  quite  a  Lily  for  the  open 
border.  Two  years  ago,  I  purchased  a  small  bulb  of  this, 
about  as  big  as  a  small  Walnut.  It  forgot  to  flower  last 
year,  but  did  so  twice  this  year,  producing  two  good 
spikes.  The  flowers  are  creamy-white,  and  more  fleshy  than 
the  common  purple  Martagon.  I  am  going  to  grow  all 
border  Lilies,  such  as  the  tigriuum,  Martagon,  chalcedonicum, 
monadelphum,  and  others,  in  soil  from  the  earth-closets,  which 
is,  I  think,  the  very  thing  for  such  as  can  stand  a  strong  soil. 
Mine  is  a  very  strong  loam.  In  wet  weather  it  is  little  better 
than  clay,  and  iu  dry  weather  it  is  worse  than  baked  brick. 
So  I  have  to  make  an  artificial  soil  for  all  my  rarer  herbaceous 
plants  iu  the  open  border.  I  have  done  well  wnth  spcciosum 
but  of  doors,  but  I  prefer  a  sandier  soil.  For  the  varieties  of 
speciosum  I  have  hitherto  used  soil  from  the  interior  of 
Willow  trees,  which  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  peat.  I 
never  saw  the  varieties  of  speciosum  so  grand  as  in  the 
Newton  Nurseries, Chester;  the  soil  there  appeared  extremely 
ligljt— almost  too  sandy  for  auratum  ;  excelsum  was  fully  7  feet 
hfgh,  and  the  bulbs  I  have  received  of  it  are  enormous.  This 
Lily,  otherwise  called  testaceum,  or  Isabelliuura,  ought  to  be 
more  commonly  grown  ;  for,  in  shape  and  colour,  it  is  exquisite. 
After  carefully  looking  at  it,  no  one  can  doubt  its  being  a 
hybrid  between  chalcedonicum  or  pyrenaicum  and  candidum. 
It  has  the  same  shaped  buds  as  candidum,  but  hanging  down 
like  chalcedonicum.  The  flowers  are  in  form  like  the  latter, 
but  have  the  mid-rib  of  the  former.  The  colour  is  something 
between  the  two— cream,  flushed  with  red,  and  slightly 
marked  with  the  marks  of  chalcedouicum.  Can  any  reader  of 
The  Garden  kindly  tell  us  whether  this  Lily  is  now  grown  in 
China  or  Japan  ?    Tradition  says  it  was  imported  from  Japan  ; 
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but  how  can  it  be  a  hybrid,  if  neither  of  its  parents  are  grown  in 
Japan.  The  chances  of  a  hybrid  seed  being  perpetuated,  unless 
under  a  gardener's  care,  ai-e  so  small,  that  one  can  only  believe 
this  Lily  is  a  hybrid  of  English  origin.  It  seems  to  me  an 
extraordinary  thing  that  so  little  should  be  known  about  the 
origin  of  this,  but  it  gives  hopes  to  us  hybridisers  when 
we  consider  that  neither  of  the  supposed  parents  are  more 
than  3  feet  high,  and  yet  the  offspring  grows  fully  7  feet. 
If  from  Pelargonium  inquinans  and  P.  zonale  have  been 
raised  the  magnificent  florists'  tiowers  now  common  in 
every  garden,  what  ought  we  to  expect  when  we  begin 
to  hybridise  with  such  Lilies  as  giganteum,  auratum,  or 
tigrinum  splendens !  The  difficulty  about  raising  hybrid 
Lilies  is,  that  too  many  seeds  are  apt  to  form  in  the  pod,  so 
that  none  of  them  properly  ripen.  This  has  given  me  a  good 
deal  of  trouble,  and  I  should  be  thankful  to  anyone  for 
advice  on  the  subject,  and  also  for  a  list  of  such  Lilies 
as  make  plump  seeds  which  will  germinate  freely.  Has 
the  common  candidum  been  known  to  seed  in  England  ?  I 
suppose  that  if  one  wants  to  increase  the  size  of  bulb  iu  any 
Lily  the  best  way  would  be  to  break  off  the  flowering  stem  as 
soon  as  buds  are  forming.  I  have  observed  this  to  be  the  case 
with  pyrenaicum,  in  which  variety,  if  anything  in  j  ures  the  flower- 
ing stems,  the  bulbs  become  enormous.  Probably  we  should  not 
hear  of  nine-tenths  of  imported  auratum  bulbs  completely  dis- 
appearing in  three  years  if  they  were  prevented  from  flowering 
the  first  year  by  breaking  or  heading  down  the  stems.  I  have 
lately  been  planting  auratum  bulbs,  6  inches  deep,  in  sandy  leaf 
soil,  with  a  good  drainage  placed  2  feet  deeper.  These  clumps  of 
three  bulbs  each,  are  about  -i  feet  apart,  and  in  the  middle  of  a 
border,  the  whole  length  of  which  I  have  laid  3-inch  piping, 
loose-jointed,  3  inches  under  the  surface.  I  can  turn  a  tank 
of  water  down  this  piping,  and  so  water  all  the  Lilies  at  once 
without  watering  the  top  of  the  ground.  Close  to  -this 
tank  is  a  pump  from  a  land-spring  well  to  fill  it  with. 
I  have  made  a  small  tank  in  the  border,  about  8  feet 
long,  18  inches  deep,  and  4  feet  wide,  with  cemented  sides. 
This  tank  is  filled  with  leaf  soil,  and  will  always  bo  kept  in 
a  swampy  state  from  the  droppings  of  the  pump.  There  is  no 
indication  as  you  pass  the  border  of  there  being  a  tank  under- 
neath, but  I  nevertheless  hope  to  grow  all  the  American  swamp 
Lilies,  such  as  superbum  or  Humboldti,  as  well  as  they  grow 
iu  their  native  habitats.  Since  writing  the  above  I  have 
searched  iu  the  Grass  for  any  scales  of  the  white  Lily  that 
wei'e  lost  when  we  pulled  them  to  pieces.  I  found  a  good 
many  scattered  about,  and  nearly  all  had  on  them  bulblets  of 
the  size  of  a  large  Pea  entirely  formed  since  the  end  of  August, 
and  that,  too,  when  merely  protected  hy  long  Grass.  I  have 
this  afternoon  been  digging  up  in  a  neighbouring  nursery 
about  three  dozen  bulbs  of  auratum.  Many  of  the  bulbs  were 
planted  late  and  flowered  indifferently ;  but,  on  taking  them 
up,  we  found  some  of  them  had  as  many  as  twenty  tiny 
offsets.  The  thirty-six  have  given  me  more  than  400  offsets, 
some  the  size  of  a  Cob  nut  aud  some  about  half  as  big  as  a 
Pea.  Will  any  authority  on  Lilies  kindly  tell  me  how  long 
such  offsets  take  to  become  flowering  bulbs.  I  never  shall 
forget  seeing,  for  the  first  time,  Lilium  Krameri  in  bloom  last 
July  at  Tottenham.  I  went  down  there  on  a  day  when  the 
rain  was  falling  in  torrents.  It  was  too  dark  to  paint,  so  I 
wandered  about  killing  time  by  seeking  things  worth  seeing. 
Among  a  lot  of  other  Lilies  in  the  open  border  was  a  bloom  of 
Krameri,  and  I  was  fairly  surprised  by  the  depth  of  colouring. 
The  bloom  was  a  very  indifferent  one,  but  reminded  me,  iu  its 
shape,  more  of  longiflorum  than  auratum,  I  expected  to  find 
a  washed-out  purple  tinge,  like  that  wretched  fraud  the  rose- 
coloured  Lily  of  the  Valley,  but  hero  was  a  veritable  blush 
Lily,  as  deep,  it  seemed  to  me,  as  the  old  Provence  Hose. 
I  have  been  unable  to  procure  a  bulb  of  the  true  Krameri 
roseum  larger  than  a  small  Walnut,  andean  only  suppose  thero 
are  no  bigger  bulbs.  Perhaps  Mr.  Wilson  will  enlighten  me. 
I  must  acknowledge  my  gratitude  to  Dr.  Wallace  for  his 
admirable  pamphlet  on  the  "Cultivation  of  Lilies,"  which, 
with  Mr.  Elwes's  "Monograph,"  will  do  much  for  the  general 
cultivation  of  Lilies.  Besides  the  commoner  kinds,  I 
have  Krameri,  Brownii,  eximium,  Washingtonianum,  tigrinum 
splendens,  giganteum,  auratum,  vars.  Diadem,  Virginale, 
macranthum,  and  pictum,  Martagon  album,  dalmaticum,  and 


the  true  Catesbasi,  all  of  which  I  mean  to  use  for  the  purposes 
of  hybridisation.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Barr,  or  Mr. 
Wilson,  or  to  anyone  who  has  experimented  in  crossing  Lilies, 
if  they  would  kindly  give  us  hints.  There  are  three  Lilies 
that  should  be  common  in  our  borders,  viz.,  Martagon  album, 
dalmaticum  (Catani),  and  monadelphum.  Has  anyone  done 
really  well  with  Washingtonianum,  aud  does  purpnreum  differ 
much  from  it  ?  FiiiNK  Miles. 

Bingham,  Notts. 

CULTURE  OF  ALSTROMBRIAS. 
Considering  the  great  beauty  of  these,  and  their  general 
usefulness  in  the  form  of  cut  flowers,  it  is  somewhat  surprising 
that  they  are  not  more  generally  cultivated  than  they  are,  as 
it  is  only  occasionally  one  meets  with  them  even  in  largo 
gardens.  This  may  in  part  be  accounted  for  from  the  difficulty 
there  is  in  transplanting  them  successfully,  and  from  their 
requirements  as  to  soil  and  situation  being  so  little  understood. 
Being  somewhat  tender,  it  is  useless  attempting  their  cultiva- 
tion, unless  the  bed  or  border  intended  for  their  reception  is 
properly  drained,  so  as  to  add  to  the  warmth  of  the  soil,  and 
prevent  the  tuberous  roots  suffering  from  an  excess  of 
moisture  during  winter.  The  best  place  in  which  to  grow  them 
is  a  south  border,  or  along  the  front  of  a  wall  having  a  similar 
aspect,  where,  if  the  soil  is  not  naturally  light  and  dry,  it 
should  be  made  so.  The  best  plau  is  to  thoroughly  prepare  a 
bed  for  them  at  the  outset.  This  should  be  done  by  digging 
out  the  whole  of  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  3  feet ;  aud,  in  order 
to  secure  thorough  drainage,  6  inches  or  so  of  broken  brick,  or 
some  other  good  draining  material,  should  be  spread  equally 
over  the  bottom  of  the  border.  Before  re-placing  the  soil, 
shake  over  these  a  good  coating  of  half-rotten  leaves,  or  short 
littery  dung,  so  as  to  prevent  the  soil  from  runniug  among  the 
interstices  of  the  bricks,  and  thus  stopping  up  the  drainage. 
If  the  natural  soil  is  at  all  stiff,  a  portion  of  it  should  be 
wheeled  away,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  leaf  soil,  or  other  light 
vegetable  mould,  substituted  ;  to  this  a  barrow-load  of  sand 
should  be  added.  The  whole  should  then  be  thoroughly  in- 
corporated together  previous  to  filling  in  the  bed  or  border. 
The  plants  should  be  procured  from  the  nurseries  in  pots,  as 
thej'  rarely  succeed  from  divisions ;  and,  once  planted,  they 
should  never  be  interfered  with.  In  planting,  they  should  be 
placed  iu  rows  about  18  inches  apart,  and  1  toot  from  plant  to 
plant.  If  planted  any  time  during  the  winter,  they  should  be 
placed  from  6  to  9  inches  deep,  so  as  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
reach  of  frost ;  and,  as  an  extra  precaution,  a  few  inches  of 
half-rotten  leaves  should  be  shaken  over  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  so  as  to  keep  all  safe.  Should  there  be  any  difficulty  in 
obtaining  established  plants  in  pots  to  start  with,  seed 
may  be  had ;  and  this  should  be  sown  at  the  same  distance 
apart  as  advised  for  the  plants.  The  seeds  being  nearly  as 
large  as  those  of  Peas,  they  may  be  sown  2  or  3  inches 
deep ;  aud,  in  order  to  ensure  a  regular  plant,  three  or 
four  seeds  should  be  placed  in  a  patch.  When  up,  the 
surface  of  the  soil  should  be  kept  gently  stirred,  so  as  to  keep 
down  weeds  and  accelerate  growth,  if  well  treated,  they  will 
begin  to  bloom  at  a  year  old,  aud  will  continue  increasing  iu 
strength  and  beauty  every  seasou,provided  they  receive  proper 
attention,  and  are  not  disturbed.  When  grown  in  masses  in 
this  way  they  are  strikingly  beautiful,  as  every  stem  furnishes 
a  large  inimberof  flowers,  and  as  they  vary  much  in  their  colour 
and  markings,  they  make  a  gorgeous  display.  While  growing 
and  blooming  they  should  have  an  occasional  watering,  as,  on 
account  of  the  liberal  drainage  required  to  keep  their  roots  in 
a  healthy  state  during  winter,  they  would  otherwise  become  too 
dry,  and  ripen  off  prematurely.  A  good  mulching  of  old  Mush- 
I'oom  dung  or  leaf  soil  is  of  great  assistance  to  them  while  in 
bloom.  When  going  out  of  flower  the  seed-heads  should  be 
carefully  removed,  otherwise  the  plants  are  apt  to  become 
exhausted,  as  almost  every  flower  sets,  and  therefore  such  a 
load  of  seed  should  not  1)0  permitted  to  ripen.  In  removing  the 
pods,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  shorten  the  stems  or  reduce 
the  leafage  in  any  way,  all  of  which  is  necessary  to  ripen  the 
tubers  and  form  fresh  crowns  for  the  following  year.  The 
stems  should,  therefore,  not  be  cut  down  but  should  die  away 
naturally.     Anyone  having  deep  light  sandy  soil  resting  on  a 
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dry  bottom  may  grow  these  beautiful  flowering  plants  Tvithout 
any  artificial  preparation  wbatever,  all  that  is  necessary  in  that 
case  being  to  pick  out  a  well  sheltered  spot,  and  to  give  the 
surface  a  slight  mulching  on  the  approach  of  severe  weather. 
No  trouble  is  involved  in  staking  and  tying,  as  with  most 
plants,  for  the  stems  of  these  are  quite  strong  enough  to  sup- 
port themselves,  unless  in  very  exposed  situations.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  gorgeous  display  which  they  make  when  growing, 
they  are  quite  worth  cultivating  for  supplying  cut  flowers,  a 
condition  in  which  they  last  very  long  in  perfection. 

J.  SiiErrAKD. 


Hyacinths  in  Beds  or  Borders. — These  should  now  be 
planted.  They  do  well  in  any  light  garden  soil ;  but  turfy  loam, 
with  a  plentiful  admixture  ot  sand  and  woU-decayed  manure  is,  per. 
haps,  the  best  of  soils  for  them  ;  and,  if  the  natural  soil  be  so  stiff 
and  adhesive  as  to  require  modifying,  these  are  the  materials  that 
should  be  used.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted  with  their  crowns 
4  inches  below  the  surface,  covering  the  ground  after  planting  with 
2  inches  of  loose  pulverised  manure  as  a  protection  against  frost. 
Hyacinths  planted  out  of  doors  seldom  require  any  water  ;  and,  if 
the  soil  or  situation  be  at  all  damp,  they  will  do  better  if  the  soils  in 
the  beds  or  borders  be  raised  an  inch  or  two  above  the  surrounding 
level.— W.  PAur,. 

Iiilium  Wallichianum. — I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  this  fine 
species  is  again  in  cultivation.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  it 
first  flowered  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  in  August,  1850.  It 
was  introduced  to  the  Dublin  Garden  by  Major  Madden,  and  was 
described  at  the  time  as  being  similar  to  L.  longifolium  and  L. 
eximium,  but  as  having  very  narrow  leaves.  It  next  turned  up  in 
1852,  in  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson's  Nursery,  at  St.  John's  Wood,  but 
curiously  enough,  the  flower  is  desci-ibed  as  pure  white,  while  in  the 
plant  recently  re-introduced,  the  bases  ot  the  segments  are  creamy, 
yellow,  but  this  is  no  greater  variation  than  is  to  be  observed  in 
nearly  all  Lilies.  It  is  a  noble  species,  with  a  habit  somewhat  like 
that  of  L.  phillipinense,  but  the  flower  is  larger,  the  segment  being 
curiously  curved  or  volute,  like  a  ram's  horn. — B. 

Hybrid  Gladioli. — "  F.  W.  B."  (see  p.  385)  may  be  quite 
right  as  to  the  name  Alice  Wilson,  my  statement  being  made  from 
memory  only.  There  were,  however,  not  one  but  two  hybrids  of 
different  colours  shown  on  the  occasion  referred  to  by  Mr.  Standish. 
G.  cruentus  is  certainly  not  so  robust  and  luxuriant  as  Mr.  Bull  has 
figured  it;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  a  weak  constitutioned  plant, 
and  I  am,  therefore,  led  to  suppose  that  hybrids  from  it  would  not 
be  long-lived.  Gladiolus  dracocephalns,  purpureo-auratus,  formosns, 
and  Eckloni,  should  be  tried,  and  let  us  hope  that  ere  long  G.  Papilio 
will  be  re-introduced,  and  also  the  remarkably  beautiful  G.  pur. 
pureus,  a  kind  especially  valuable  for  hybridising. — Max  Leichtlin, 
Saden-Baden. 

Use  of  Bopes  in  Garden  Designs. — The  remarks  (p.  408) 
respecting  the  use  of  a  rope  for  forming  the  outline  of  flower  beds  are 
both  appropriate  and  judicious.  I  have  also  seen  it  used  effectively  in 
Betting  out  ne'"  roads  and  walks,  and  likewise  in  the  formation  of 
boundary  line  j  for  new  plantations — anywhere,  in  fact,  where  easy 
flowing  lines  are  desired.  Suppose  a  new  walk  has  to  be  made 
through  a  wood  or  plantation,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  grounds, 
the  designer  takes  one  end  of  a  rope  about  20  yards  long — an 
ordinary  waggon  rope  will  do — in  his  hand,  and  moves  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  new  walk  is  to  be  formed  with  the  rope 
trailing  behind  him.  A  couple  of  men,  each  with  an  armful  of 
sharp-pointed  stumps  or  short  stakes  follow,  and  by  the  side  ot  the 
rope  place  a  stump  every  few  yards  apart  as  it  trails  along  in  its 
serpentine  course.  Anyone  may  convince  himself  by  a  trial  that  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain,  by  any  other  means,  a  more  natural  and 
easy  arrangement,  and  by  its  use  much  time  and  trouble  are  saved. 
— E.  Hobday,  Ramscij  Ahhey. 

Gladiolus  Culture  in  a  Nutshell. — Messrs.  Kelway,  of  Lang- 
port,  in  their  new  catalogue  of  Gladioli  give  directions  for  cnltiva- 
tion,  which  have  the  merit  of  conciseness  at  all  events.  For 
Exhihition  Purposes. — Select  an  open  situation.  In  October  trench 
the  soil  2  feet  deep  ;  use  a  liberal  supply  ot  old  hot-bed  or  cow- 
manure,  well  mixed  with  the  soil.  Commence  planting  the  first 
week  in  March,  and  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  until  June.  Plant  in 
beds  of  three  rows,  placing  the  bulbs  1  foot  apart  and  3  inches 
deep.  Stake  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  sufficiently  high,  and  mulch 
over  the  ground  with  half-rotten  manure.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
show  bloom,  we  have  found  manurial  stimulants  beneficial  for  the 
complete  development  of  flowers.  For  Flower  Garden  Decoration. — 
Plant  during  March  and  April  in  borders,  in  clumps  of  three  or 
five,  at  intervals  of  4  to  6  feet,  between  Standard  Roses,  Dahlias, 
&o.,  or  in  masses  in  the  centre  of  large  beds,  or  betveeen  Rhode. 


dendroES,  Azaleas,  &c.  For  Pot  Culture.— Tot  in  6-inch  pots  m 
March,  using  one  part  decomposed  hot-bed  manure  and  two  parts 
rich  loam,  with  a  little  river  or  silver  sand  under  each  bnlb ; 
plunge  the  pots  in  the  soil,  in  an  open  situation,  and  give  a  liberal 
supply  of  manure-water  in  dry  weather;  as  soon  as  the  blooms  com- 
mence to  show  colour,  put  them  into  the  conservatory  or  green, 
house  where  they  have  a  brilliant  effect  arranged  between  Ferns, 
fine-leaved  plants,  &c.  The  bulbs  should  be  taken  up  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  begin  to  fade  ;  gradually  dry  them,  clean  them,  put  them 
into  proper  bags,  and  place  out  of  the  reach  of  frost. 

Fallen  Leaves.— I  am  no  advocate  for  untidiness,  but  I  would 
strongly  endorse  the  advice  given  by  your  correspondent  "  A.  D. 
(seep.  428).  Dead  leaves  and  dead  stems  are  the  food  and  winter 
shelter  that  Nature  provides  for  plants,  and  it  is  injudicious  to 
deprive  tender  plants  not  only  of  their  natural  food  and  shelter, 
but  even  to  leave  their  tender  hearts  more  exposed  in  winter  than 
they  were  in  summer.  So  convinced  am  I  of  the  value  of  fallen 
leaves,  that  as  soon  as  they  are  down  I  like  to  secure  them  by 
placing  over  them  a  coating  ot  cocoa-nut  refuse.  This  makes  all 
snug  for  the  winter,  and  looks  neat.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  do  this 
everywhere,  but  in  choice  spots,  such  as  the  rock-garden,  beds  ot 
choice  plants,  &c.  In  the  spring,  the  plants  shoot  through  leaves 
and  cocoa-nut  fibre,  rejoicing  in  both.  At  this  season  I  would 
again  strongly  recommend  the  use  of  cocoa-nut  refuse.  I  know  of 
nothing  to  equal  it  for  a  winter  mulching.  It  forms  a,  cushion  which 
prevents  the  winter  rains  pounding  the  ground,  and  is  an  excellent 
protection  against  frost.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  a  peculiar 
aflinity  to  frost,  for  it  soon  gets  quite  frozen  through,  and  you  may 
lift  the  mass  bodily  like  a  mat  and  find  the  ground  soft  underneath  ; 
and  wren  the  frost  goes,  it  thaws  very  slowly— much  slower  than 
the  earth,  and  this,  too,  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importaT'ce  in  the 
winter  preservation  of  plants.- H.  N.  Ellacombe,  Bitton  Vicarage. 

—^ —  Except  on  walks  or  pleasure  grounds  near  the  mansion, 
where  tidiness  is  necessary,  all  fallen  leaves  should  be  left  to  lie  and 
decay,  for  they  furnish  to  the  roots  ot  trees  the  shelter  and  food  which 
they'reqnire  for  healthy  growth.  I  see  in  the  young  plantations  here, 
especially  where  Oaks  and  other  hard-wooded  trees  have  been  planted 
on  ridges,  that  where  the  fallen  leaves  have  lodged  in  the  bottoms  of 
the  ridges  and  decayed  there,  the  young  trees  are  healthier  and  grow 
faster  than  others  not  so  circumstanced.  In  shrubberies,  too,  where 
the  tree  leaves  are  left  to  decay  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  with  a 
little  soil  sprinkled  over  them  to  keep  them  from  blowing  about,  the 
growth  of  all  kinds  ot  shrubs  is  greatly  accelerated,  and  more 
especially  in  Rhododendron  beds  or  clumps.- William  Tilleky, 
Welbeck. 

Transplanting  the  Pampas  Grass.— M.  May,  writing  in  the 
"  riore  des  Serres,"  says  he  has  often  heard  people  complain  of  the 
failure  ot  their  efforts  to  transplant  Gynerium  argenteuni — that  they 
have  almost  invariably  lost  all  their  plants.  This  may,  and,  indeed, 
very  generally  does,  happen  when  the  plants  are  moved  in  the 
autumn,  winter,  or  early  spring ;  but,  if  the  plants  be  taken  up  in 
May  or  June  and  set  in  again  at  once,  and  if,  above  all,  a  copious 
watering  be  given  and  repeated  as  often  as  is  necessary,  we  may  be 
pretty  confident  of  the  result.  In  the  year  1872  a  friend  of  mine 
took  up  and  re-planted,  at  the  beginning  of  June,  some  thirty  strong 
plants  of  Gynerium,  and  not  only  did  they  thrive  afterwards  but 
flowered  as  though  they  had  not  been  disturbed  at  all. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

The  Chinese  Yam  as  a  Climber.— To  your  description  of  this  plant 
(see  p.  MB)  you  may  add  that  it  is  a  good  hardy  perpetual  climber.  It 
has  very  pretty  foliage,  aud  will  clasp  a  pole  without  any  help.— H.  N.  Ella- 
combe, Bitton   Ticarugc. 

Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides  (seep.  448).— I  have  had  this  for  some  years 
as  a  hardy  climber.  It  is  most  graceful,  and  flowers  and  seeds  freely.  It  does 
nob  require  a  wall. — H.  N.  E. 

Anemones  in  Succession.- Among  the  most  useful  plants  for  spring 
flower  gardening  are  the  double  scarlet  Anemones,  and  it  is  a  colour  difficult 
to  obtain.  To  have  a  good  show  of  these,  it  is  recommended  to  plant  half  the 
tubers  in  October  and  half  in  December,  the  later  ones  being  planted  between 
the  early  ones ;  this  gives  a  long  succession  of  bloom. — M. 

Tweedia  ccsrulea. — I  think  many  of  your  readers  would  be  pleased  with 
this  plant  if  they  would  give  it  a  trial.  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  would  be 
quite  hardy  in  most  parts  of  the  south  of  England.  Its  colour  is  a  most  lovely 
sky-blue,  of  a  most  unusual  shade.  I  planted  one  out  in  the  spring ;  it  1  as 
flowered  well,  and  is  now  furnished  with  its  very  curious  seed  vessels.  I  shall 
leave  it  out  for  the  winter. — Hbnby  N.  Ellacombe. 

Dividing  Primroses.— Choice  kinds,  both  double  and  single  should  now  be 
lifted,  or  it  in  pots  they  should  be  shaken  out,  the  crowns  divided  and  re-potted 
in  small  pots.  These  should  then  bo  placed  either  in  a  cool  house,  or  in  a  frame 
for  the  winter.  Weak  crowns  may  remain  in  these  pots  all  through  the  ensuing 
summer,  but  larger  ones  will  doubtleaa  bear  division  again  in  the  sjiring  alter 
they  have  done  blooming.  Frequent  propagation  is  beneficial,  as  by  that  means 
the  bane  of  Primroses,  a  long  woody  base  at  the  root,  is  not  allowed  to  develop. 
The  more  roots  issuing  from  the  immediate  base  of  the  foliage  the  better. — D. 
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GARDEN  VEGETATION  AT  FOTA. 
The  chief  interest  in  the  gardens  at  Fota  arises  from  the  half- 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs  from  Japan,  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
and  other  countries  rich  in  beautiful  vegetation,  that  have  been 
collected  there  ;  and  foremost  amongst  these  stand  the  hardier 
kinds  of  Bamboos  (Arundinaria  falcata  or  Bambusa  gracilis), 
which  were  planted  out  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
■which  seem  to  have  grown  equally  well  as  in  their  native 
habitats,  clumps  or  roots  of  them  having  extended  from  1-5  to 
'JO  feet  in  circumference,  from  each  of  which  spring  over  400 
canes,  that  reach  a  height  of  25  feet.  Other  kinds  of  Bamboos 
have  also  recently  been  added,  which,  judging  from  their 
growth,  are  likely  to  thrive  equally  as  well  as  those  just  named. 
A.mong  these  may  be  named  Bambusa  viridi-glau'cescens,  B. 
nigra,  B.  aurea  vera,  B.  Simonii,  B.  mitis  vera,  and  B. 
violascens.  These  Bamboos  grow  on  small  islets  in  low-lying 
ground  several  feet  below  the  tide,  and  were,  on  one  occasion, 
inundated  with  sea  water  for  several  days  without  receiving 
any  apparent  injury;  the  land  in  which  they  are  growing  ha?, 
in  fact,  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and  consists  of  stiff  mud 
or  "  slob,"  with  a  slight  admixture  of  sea-shell.  Of  the  con- 
sistency of  such  soil  some  idea  may  be  formed  when  it  is  said 
that  the  same  kind  of  material  is  made  into  inferior  kinds  of 
bricks.  Thus  situated  the  Bamboos  have  both  flowered  and 
ripened  seeds  this  season,  from  which  numbers  of  seedlings 
have  sprung  up.  The  seeds  resemble  those  of  the  common  black 
Oat,  but,  unlike  them,  take  a  long  time  to  germinate,  some  two 
months  elapsing  before  they  come  through  the  soil,  even  in  a  tem- 
perature of  70".  Growing  amongst  the  Bamboos,  and  shaded  by 
their  drooping  canes,  are  specimens  of  the  tree  Fern  (Dicksonia 
antarctica),  which  seem  quite  at  home  in  this  part  of  Ireland. 
They  have  grown  without  protection  for  these  last  two  years, 
and  have,  this  season,  each  made  from  16  to  20  fronds. 
Around  the  margins  of  the  Bamboo  islets  are  planted  several 
kinds  of  Ferns,  such  as  Woodwardia  radicans,  Balantium  Cul- 
cita,  Osmunda  regalis,  and  others  ;  also  the  variegated  forms 
of  New  Zealand  Flax  (Phormiumtenax  variegatum),  P.  Colen- 
soii,  P.  Veitchii,  Tritoma  Uvaria,  Irises  of  various  sorts,  and 
blue  African  Lily  (Agapanthus).  These  all  lend  a  charm  to 
the  place,  and,  associated  with  the  beautiful  little  aquatic 
Aponogeton  distachyon,  have  a  pretty  appearance.  The  last 
has  been  flowering  continually  since  February  last,  and  seed- 
lings of  it  have  sprung  up  this  season  by  thousands,  in  different 
Jiarts  of  the  pond,  many  of  which  have  flowered  and  are  still 
in  flower.  Near  the  edge  of  the  pond,  but  growing  in  the 
water,  are  numbers  of  the  Calla  aithiopica  or  Trumpet  Lily, 
which  is  quite  hardy  here;  many  plants  of  it  throw  up  from 
fifty  to  sixty  flowers,  which,  when  backed  up  by  graceful  green 
Bamboos,  have  a  striking  appearance.  Growing  around  and 
near  the  i)ond  in  question,  arc  hundreds  of  fine  clumps  of  New 
Zealand  Flax,  which,  like  the  Bamboos,  arc  fond  of  a  stiff 
moist  soil.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  be  half  an  aquatic,  many 
of  the  finest  jflants  of  it  having  their  roots  and  bases  under 
water.  Plants  of  Pampas  Grass  associate  well  with  this  Flax, 
and  numbers  of  them  at  Fota  produce  flower-stems  1.5  feet  in 
height;  their  silvery  plumes  just  now  ai-e  strikingly  pretty, 
hardly  any  two  of  them  being  quite  alike.  Growing  luxuriantly 
in  this  damp  spot  too,  we  noticed  Arundo  donax,  and  its 
variegated  form,  A.  conspicua,  Dracaena  australis,  Dasylirion 
longifolia,  Mclianthns  major,  Aralia  Sieboldii,  the  singular- 
looking  Colletia  horrida,  and  many  other  interesting  plants. 
Amongst  trees  which  thrive  well  here  may  bo  named 
Cryptomoria  japonica,  fine  specimens,  some  .50  feet  in 
height,  and  Ijeautifully  furnished  with  branches  to  the  very 
base ;  Sequoia  scmpervirens,  about  HO  feet  in  height, 
with  a  trunk  8  feet  in  circumference;  different  forms 
of  deciduous  Cypresses,  which  thrive  remarkably  well  in  the 
wet  soil  of  Fota,  the  roots  being  under  water  the  greater  part 
of  the  winter.  The  Benthamia  fragifera,  on  a  little  higher 
ground,  grows  Lore  as  luxuriantly  as  in  Cornwall,  and  it  has 
this  season  been  covered  with  large  straw-coloured  flowers, 
which  arc  succeeded  by  pretty  Strawbcrry-likc  fruit  that  bend 
the  branches  to  the  ground,  so  thickly  arc  they  loaded  with  it. 
The  finest  specimen  of  this  plant  here— an  isolated  one— is 
about  30  feet  in  height,  and  has  a  spread  of  branches  of  over 
1 00  feet  in  circumference.  Colletias,  at  Fota,  reach  a  height 
of   10  feet,  and  measure  as  much  through.    Hakea  pugioni- 


formis  is  another  curious  shrub,  which,  like  the  Colletia,  grows 
well  in  that  part  of  Ireland,  and  flowers  every  year,  reaching  a 
height  of  about  10  feet.     Magnolias,  of  the  graudiflora  type, 
form  fine  trees,  some  of  which  are  20   feet  in   height.     The 
Loquat    (Eriobotrya  japonica)  is    also  quite  hardy  even  as  a 
standard,  but  the  finest  plant  at  Fota  is  one  on  a  south  wall ;  it 
is  about  12  feet   in  height,  and  would   have  covered  a  much 
larger   space  had  room  been   afforded   it.     Of  Eucalypti   we 
noticed  several  species,  one  of  which  is  about  60  feet  in  height, 
and  has  a  trunk  about  8  feet  in  circumference  ;    these  flower 
every  year,  but  do  not  ripen  seeds,  although  hard  seed-vessels 
are  formed.     Olives,  also,  succeed  here  out  of  door,  Olea  excelsa 
forming  a  beautiful  glaucous-leaved  shrub,  about  12  feet  in 
height ;  the  Myrtle-leaved  Olive  is  also  an  interesting  shrub, 
with  small  dark  green  leaves ;  the  old-fashioned  glaucous-leaved 
Acacia  affinis  and  Clianthus  punioeus,  both  grow  here  in  the 
wildest  luxuriance,  and  flower  most  profusely  every  year,  as  do 
also  Myrtles,  Camellias,  and  Eugenia  Ugni,  the  first  being  about 
25  feet  in  height,  and  the  last,  just  now  quite  scenting  the  air 
with  the  odour  of  its  ripe  fruit,  which  is  useful  for  dessert. 
Arbutus  Unedo  forms  a  wide-spreading  tree,  with   branches 
covering  an  area  of  1-iO   feet  in  circumference,  and,  at  this 
season,  quite  laden  with  fruit.     A.  Andrachne  is  about  25  feet 
in  height.     This,  like  the  Eucalyptus,  sheds  its  bark,  that  of 
the  Gum  tree  being  white,  and  that  of  the  Arbutus  red,  which 
gives  them  a  quaint  look  amongst  other  trees.     Of  Evergreen 
Oaks,  the  trunks,  in  some  cases,  measure  as  much  as  10  feet  in 
circumferance  several  feet  above  the  ground ;  and  the  branches 
cover  a  circle  of  60  yards.     The  variety  called  Fordii,  forms  a 
compact  handsome  bush,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  all  others. 
The  Cork  Oak  grows  here,  but  does  not  form  such  a  fine  tree 
as  other  kinds,  its  bark  being  its  only  attraction.     Among  the 
Pine  tribe,  P.  insignis  is  the  finest,  its  trunk  at  the  base  being  8 
feet  in  circumference ;  it  throws  out  large  branches  horizontally. 
It  attains  a  height  of  60  feet,  and  measures  nearly  as  much 
through  the  branches,  often  making  4  feet  of  growth  in  a  year. 
Many   of    the   Mexican   species   are  hardy   here,  such  as  P. 
Montezuma;,  P.  Teocote,  and  others.     Among  the  Silver  Firs, 
which  seem  quite  at  home  here,  Picea  braoteata  occupies  a 
prominent  place;    and,   unlike   many  others,  it   sustains   no 
injury  from   spring    frosts.      P.  Pinsapo  and  P.  cephalonica 
form  dense  pjTamids,  about  80  feet  in  height,  the  latter  having 
borne  cones  this  season.     P.  nobilis  is  about  45  feet  in  height. 
P.  Webbiana  is  a  fine  species;  but  it  is  liable  to  be  injured  by 
spring  frosts.     It  is  now  laden  with  its  beautiful  purple  cones. 
Picea  religiosa  is  50  feet  in  height,  and  is  well  furnished  to 
the  ground  with   branches.     This   is  also  laden  with  cones. 
P.   Lowi,    magnifica,   Nordmanniana,   grandis,  amabilis,   and 
many   others    of    recent    introduction,    also    grow     well    in 
this  district.    Abies  Smithii  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
of   Firs   in   spring ;   its   pendent   branches,   of  a  pale  green 
colour,   differ    from    everything    else,   and  form   a  pleasing 
contrast    with    such   Pines    as    the   dark  green  P.   insignis. 
These  have   this  season,  for  the  first  time,  been  laden  with 
male    catkins,    and   have    also    borne  a   few   cones.      Theii" 
height  is  about  32  feet,  and  they  are  perfectly  furnished  to  the 
very   base.     Of   Cupressus   macrocarpa,   some   specimens  are 
50  feet  in  height,  and  the  branches  spread  20  feet  in  circum- 
ference.   Palms  and  Cycads  grow  out  of  doors  at  Fota.    Chama3- 
rops  excelsa,  which  is  10  feet  in  height  and  has  a  stem  3  feet  in 
circumference,  has  stood  out  unprotected  for  fifteen  years.     Of 
Cycas  revoluta  small  plants  have  stood  out  three  years  without 
protection.  Baj's  do  well  here,  the  common  ones  making  beauti- 
ful hedges  by  keeping  the  base  a  little  wide.    The  Willow-leaved 
variety  forms  a  compact,  neat  bush,  about  20  feet  in  height. 
This  does  not  fruit  so  freely  as  the  common  kind.     The  old 
]5ottIe-brush  tree  (Metrosideros)    is  perfectly  hardy,  a  plant  of 
it  at  Fota  being  about  10  feet  in  height,  and  hundreds  of  other 
trees  and  shrubs  of  an  interesting  cliaracter  might  be  enume- 
rated ;    but  enough  has  been  said  to  furnish  some  idea  of   the 
mildness  of  the  climate  of  this  part  of  Ireland,  and  the  kinds  of 
vegetation  which  thrive  in  it.     There  are  few  gardens  more 
instructive  than  these  in  illusti-ating  the  noble  effects  that  may 
be  realised  by  judicious  planting  of  a  variety  of  well  chosen 
subjects.     The  effect  in  various  parts  of  the  garden  is  "  sub- 
tropical "  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  in  the  gardens  to  which 
this  term  is  usually  applied.  O. 
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THE     PROPAGATOR. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  GRAFTING. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held 
on  November  11th,  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Maule,  of  Bristol, 
had  succeeded  in  grafting  Solanum  nigrum  and  S.  Dulcamara 
— common  garden  weeds,  on  to  the  stem  of  a  Potato,  his  object 
being  to  infuse  fresh  vigour  into  the  constitution  of  the  variety 
of  Potato  acted  upon,  and  so  enable  it  to  resist  disease.  We 
can  scarcely  hope  for  any  practical  and  desirable  result  from 
such  a  union,  as  both  the  plants  are  poisonous  species,  yet  the 
subject  is  of  considerable-interest,  and  it  is  one  of  those  expe- 
riments which,  without  being  of  much  practical  value,  still  set 
one  thinking,  and  are  highly  suggestive.  In  the  "  Gardeners' 
and  Land  Stewards  Journal,"  1847  (p.  85),  is  given  a  short 
account  of  an  experiment  in  which  a  Tomato  scion  was  grafted 
upon  the  stem  of  a  Potato,  and  the  scion  developed  its  fruit 
and  the  stock  formed  tubers.  We  are  not  told  precisely  how 
the  stock  and  scion  behaved  under  the  circumstances,  but  this 
experiment  seems  better  worth  repeating,  since  the  results 
cannot  but  be  highly  interesting,  from  whatever  point  of  view 
they  are  considered.  Among  all  the  authors  who  have  written 
on  grafting,  from  Parkinson  downwards,  I  find  none  more 
explicit  than  R.  A.  Austen,  who,  in  his  "  Treatise  on  Fruit 
Trees"  (1755)  p.  43,  writes  as  follows : — "And  in  setting  the 
grafts  into  the  cleft,  observe  this  for  a  most  speciall  rule,  to 
joyne  the  inner  side  of  the  barke  of  the  graft  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  barke  of  the  stocke,  that  the  sap  may  more  easily  come 
out  of  the  stock  into  the  graft  to  feed  it,  for  the  main  current 
of  the  sap  is  betweene  the  bark  and  the  wood.  And  regard 
not  the  custom  of  many  grafters,  in  setting  the  outsides  even 
and  smooth,  not  considering  the  insides,  their  success  is 
according  to  their  skill  for  the  most  part.  We  know  the 
bark  of  a  big  stock  is  much  thicker  than  the  bark 
of  a  slender  graft,  and  if  the  outsides  be  smooth,  and  even  the 
insides  must  needs  be  uneven."  When  and  where  did  double 
grafting  originate  ?  I  believe  it  was  first  secretly  practised 
by  the  old  German  gardeners  about  three  centuries  ago.  Par- 
kinson (1625)  recommends  that  the  Red  Roman  Nectarine 
should  be  budded  on  an  Apricot  shoot  that  has  previously 
been  worked  on  a  Plum  stock,  and  Austen,  in  the  above  cited 
work  (p.  57),  says,  "  But  I  hold  it  best  to  inoculate  the  Red 
Roman  Nectarine  upon  the  branch  of  an  Aprecock,  which 
before  hath  been  inoculated  upon  a  good  Plum  stock,  that  it 
may  give  not  only  a  larger  but  a  finer  nourishment  than 
ordinary  Plum  stocks  can  doe,"  Even  leaves  may  be  grafted, 
and  in  the  "  Revue  Horticole,"  1866,  a  curious  case  is  men- 
tioned where  MM.  Thibaut  and  Keteleer  succeeded  in  graft- 
ing an  Orange  leaf  which  had  been  taken  off  and  struck  as  a 
cutting,  the  result  being  that  the  leaf  and  its  petiole  acquired 
a  woody  and  persistent  character.  The  leaves  of  Pachy- 
phyllum  bracteosum  may  also  be  made  to  serve  as  stocks  for 
other  Crassulaceous  plants,  and  further  experiments  will, 
doubtless,  greatly  augment  our  knowledge  of  such  cases. 
During  the  past  year  Mr.  Smith,  of  Worcester,  exhibited  a 
fine  golden-leaved  Laburnum  at  South  Kensington,  and  this, 
which  bad  first  been  detected  on  a  groen-leaved  Laburnum 
ns  a  sport,  had  been  multiplied  by  budding  on  green- 
leaved  seedling  stocks.  Some  time  after  they  had  been 
budded  golden-variegated  branches  were  produced  on  the 
stock  below  the  point  of  union,  and  even  suckers  from  the  root 
so  variegated  were  produced.  Similar  instances  have  been 
often  observed  from  the  year  1771,  downwards,  in  the  case  of 
variegated  Jasmine,  Abutilon,  and  Passion-flowers,  when 
budded,  and  are  highly  interesting  to  students  of  vege- 
table life.  About  187:5,  M.  Zenona  Zen  sent  a  paper 
to  the  Royal  Institution  at  Venice,  in  which  he  stated 
that,  after  much  study  and  mnny  experiments,  he  had 
discovered  a  secrot  by  which  different  varieties  of  Roses 
might  be  produced  by  a  peculiar  sy.stem  of  budding,  and  in  order 
to  test  bis  assertions,  two  well  known  Italian  botanists  were 
appointed  by  the  Institute  to  report  on  M.  Zen's  method,  and 
in  their  presence,  as  we  understand,  buds  were  taken  from 
known  varieties  and  inserted  in  stocks  Ijy  M.  Zon,  but  nothing 
particularly  different  was  observed  in  the  mode  of  budding  ; 
nevertheless,  when  the  plants  bloomed,  the  flowers  were  found 
to  vary  from  the  kinds  buddedinamost  extraordinary  manner. 


Here  the  case  rests,  and  before  we  condemn  M.  Zen's  asser- 
tions we  must  remember  the  curious  sportive  character  of 
cultivated  Roses,  nearly,  if  not  all,  our  Moss  Roses,  both  red 
and  white,  having  originated  as  sports  from  the  Cabbage  or 
Provence  Rose,  and  have  been  since  perpetuated  by  grafting. 
Grafting  often  proves  a  great  disturbing  cause  in  vegetable 
life,  and  increases  the  sportive  tendency  of  many  of  our  popular 
ornamental  shrubs  and  trees  to  an  almost  surprising  extent.  Of 
late  years  many  experiments  have  been  made  in  grafting  the 
Grape  Vine,  and  some  useful  knowledge  as  to  the  influence  of 
stock  on  scion  and  scion  on  stock  has  thus  been  gained.  There 
is  one  thing,  however,  which  is  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  records 
of  grafting,  but  which  I  am  fullj'  convinced  affects  the  results 
obtained  much  more  than  is  generally  supposed.  For  example, 
a  stock  which  is  allowed  to  bear  foliage  and  fruit  of  its  own, 
and  the  same  stock  headed  off  and  only  allowed  to  bear  the 
leaves  and  fruit  of  the  scion,  give  very  different  results,  as  the 
stock  which  is  allowed  to  retain  its  own  leaves  natm'ally  retains 
more  of  its  own  constituent  juices  and  constitutional  character- 
istics than  in  the  other  case.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  whole 
question  of  the  reciprocal  influence  of  scion  and  stock  hangs 
on  constitutional  vigour,  that  is  to  say,  a  strong-growing 
scion  will  overrule  and  add  vigour  to  a  feeble  stock  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  a  moderately  vigorous 
stock  strengthens  and  invigorates  a  feeble  scion.  The  effects 
of  constitutional  vigour,  to  whatever  cause  it  may  be  due,  is 
seen  when  three  or  four  varieties — Plums,  Roses,  Apples,  or 
Pears— are  worked  on  the  same  stock.  Instances  ai'e  on 
record  where  stocks  influence  the  habit  of  the  same  plant  in  a 
most  remarkable  manner.  Thus,  in  the  "  Revue  Horticole  " 
for  1867,  M.  Briot  states  that  Libocedrus  tetragona  succeeds 
as  a  scion  on  Saxegothcea,  and  its  habit,  in  consequence, 
becomes  changed  into  a  wide-spreading  head  instead  of  form- 
ing a  narrow  cylindrical  column  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Chamascyparis  obtusa  pygm^ea  grafted  on  Biota  or  Thuja, 
or  if  propagated  from  cuttings,  the  plants  spread  horizontally 
along  the  ground.  A  most  complicated  and  instructive  experi- 
ment in  grafting  is  recorded  in  the  "  Revue  Horticole  "  (1867), 
from  which  it  appears  that  M.  Carillet,  of  Viucennes,  took 
two  young  Pear  trees,  each  of  which  was  worked  on  the 
Quince  stock,  and  one  of  these  (Beurre  d'Aremberg)  was  made 
to  serve  as  the  stock,  while  the  other  (Beurre  de  Charneu)  was 
grafted  upon  it  in  an  inverted  position,  having  its  roots 
fully  exposed  to  the  air.  The  operation  was  performed  in 
April,  1866,  and,  during  the  summer,  the  stock  grew  vigorously, 
flowered,  and  bore  two  fruits,  while  the  scion  tree  threw  out 
buds  and  shoots  from  the  Quince  stock.  We  are  not  told 
whether  the  scion  tree  was  headed  back  after  the  union  was 
effected,  but  doubtless  such  was  the  case.  To  add  to  the 
complexity  of  this  experiment,  M.  Carillet  grafted  four  Pear 
scions  on  the  principal  roots  of  the  Quince  ;  and  two  of  these 
succeeded.  No  intermixture  of  individual  characteristics  took 
place  here,  although  the  sap  passed  from  Quince  roots  tlirough 
Beurre  d'Aremberg,  thirdly  through  tlie  inverted  Beurre  de 
Charneu,  then  through  the  Quince  again,  and  finally  into  the 
two  varieties  of  Pears.  We  cannot  have  too  many  records  of 
experiments  in  grafting  or  budding,  and  their  attendant  results, 
provided  that  they  ai'e  recorded  fully  and  intelligently  ;  and, 
without  this,  they  are  valueless  for  all  practical  purposes.  In 
several  cases,  it  has  been  proved  that  annual  plants  may  be 
rendered  perennial  by  using  them  as  stocks  for  perennial 
species ;  but  this  is  scarcely  to  be  attributed  to  the  intiuence  of 
the  perennial  scion,  but  is  rather  owing  to  the  annual  having 
been  prevented  from  flowering  and  perfecting  its  seed. 
Annuals  soon  commence  to  die  off  after  their  seeds  ripen,  just 
as  the  petals  of  flowers  fade  after  the  ovules  are  fertilised.  It 
is  a  little  singular  to  note  that  instances  of  endogynous 
grafting  arc  almost  unknown, and  deciduous  scions  on  an  ever- 
green stock  are  rarely  successful.  The  above  are  only  a  few 
of  the  numerous  instances  of  grafting,  which  are  both  curious 
and  interesting,  and,  at  the  same  time,  links  in  a  chain  of 
evidence  most  important  to  cultivators.  Those  who  wish  to 
pursue  this  subject  still  further,  should  read  a  valuable  paper 
on  it  in  the  "  Popular  Science  Review,"  1871.  F.  W.  B. 

Mole  Crickets.— M.  Bontard  Huol,  of  Mer,  destroys  these  by  means  of  soupy 
water  poured  into  their  holes.  To  prepare  the  solution,  boil,  diu-inf?  a  qiinrler 
of  an  hour,  IS  ozs.  of  common  soap  in  30  quarts  of  water. 
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STRIPPING  OLD  BARK  FROM  GRAPE  VINES. 
Many  consider  this  not  only  unnecessary  but  detrimental,  and 
no  doubt  it  would  be  so  provided  Vines  were  growing  under 
natural  conditions,  i.e.,  in  the  open  air,  where  a  warm  coating 
of  old  bark  would,  doubtless,  be  most  acceptable,  but  even  in 
a  wild  state  Vines  divest  themselves  of  their  old  bark,  and 
the  young  bark,  though  exposed  to  all  weathers,  receives  no 
injury.  In  fact,  the  shedding  of  bark  is  as  natural  as  the 
shedding  of  foliage.  Under  glass  Vines  are  not  exposed  to 
alternations  of  wet  and  frost,  two  of  the  most  potent  agents 
for  loosening  hard-bound  bark,  which,  when  eSected,  must 
certainly  greatly  assist  the  expansion  of  the  inner  bark. 
Everybody  knows  that  running  a  knife  down  the  stem  of  a 
bark-bound  tree  has  been  found  to  start  it  into  vigorous 
growth;  dead  bark  can  only  servo  one  purpose,  viz.,  that  of 
protection.  Now,  in  the  case  o!  Vines  under  glass,  they  are 
seldom  subjected  to  an  atmosphere  below  the  freezing  point, 
when  such  natural  protection  is  not  required,  therefore  since  it 
cannot  benefit  the  Vine,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  wo  should  not 
remove  it.  should  it  be  advantageous  to  do  so,  and  it  is,  for, 
apart  from  its  bad  appearance,  it  affords  a  harbour  for  mealy 
bug,  red  spider, and  other  insects.  It  maybe  said — Why  have 
insects  in  a  Vinery  ?  but  those  who  have  to  grow  a  collection 
of  plants  in  their  Vineries,  well  understand,  to  their  cost,  that 
j^t  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  long  free  from  them,  and  when 
once  mealybug,among  others, gets  established, it  is  not  speedily 
eradicated.  It  will  thus  be  apparent  that  smooth  Vine  rods 
afford  great  advantages  in  the  way  of  cleanliness.  As  well 
might  wo  have  tree  stems  loaded  with  Moss  and  Lichen,  as 
have  Vines  encumbered  with  a  shaggy  coat  of  dead  insect- 
harbouring  bark,  closing  up  the  breathing  pores  of  the 
branches.  I  have  often  remarked  great  differences  between 
the  bark  of  Vines  growing  under  glass,  and  that  of  those — 
alas !  how  few  now — growing  on  the  walls  of  cottages,  or,  in 
other  words,  out  of  doors.  The  one  has  loose  flag-like  bark, 
which  hangs  about  and  falls  off  with  ease ;  the  other  has  a 
hard  coat,  impenetrable  to  all  that  is  beneficial  to  what  is 
stored  up  within.  Jokn  Taylok. 

Hardwiclce  Orange,  Slirewshurij. 


A  SUCCBSSPDL  PEAR  ORCHARD. 
We  copy  from  the  "  Rochester  Rural  Home  "  the  following  account 
of  the  dwarf  Pear  orchard  of  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Elba,  Geneaee  connty,  New 
York.  The  great  sueoeaaof  the  owner  has  doubtless  been  owing  to  the 
constant  culture  and  judicious  pruning  given  to  the  trees,  but,  as 
many  orchards,  even  under  the  very  beat  treatment,  do  not  eomo  up 
to  thia  in  profit,  a  large  share  of  the  success  is  undoubtedly  the  result 
of  an  excellent  natural  locality  aa  regards  soil : — "Mr. Taylor  bought 
1,200  trees  of  the  Duchesse,  just  ten  years  ago  thia  autumn, 
and  as  he  planted  them  10  by  10  feet  apart,  they  covered  about  2} 
acres.  A  few,  perhaps  fifty,  have  perished  from  blight  and  other 
causes.  Few  or  none  died  from  the  effects  of  transplanting.  For 
ten  years  they  have  received  no  manure,  but  a  crop  of  Potatoes  haa 
been  taken  off  every  year.  The  branchea  have  been  kept  ahortened 
in,  so  that  trunk  and  branchea  are  strong  and  stocky,  and  do  not 
bend  much  under  their  heavy  burden  of  fruit.  The  heads  are  oval 
in  form,  the  leaves  and  bark  are  of  a  bright  and  healthy 
colour,  and  all  thinga  indicate  that  the  trees  are  luxuriating 
in  their  proper  soil,  and  receiving  the  right  kind  of  treatment. 
In  1870,  when  they  had  been  planted  five  years,  they  bore  twenty. 
one  barrels,  which  sold  for  £  10  lis.  6d.  The  next  year  they  yielded  180 
barrels  ;  third  year,  220  barrels ;  the  fourth,  280  barrela  ;  and  the 
indications  are  they  will  yield,  this  year,  over  300  barrela.  lie  has 
sold  the  present  crop  to  Mr  Walker,  of  Le  Roy,  who  sends  men  to 
pack  thom  in  half  barrels,  making  two  classes,  one  of  the  larger  and 
the  other  of  the  smaller  sizes,  and  stores  them  in  his  fruit-house, 
kept  at  a  low  temperature  by  means  of  ice,  where  he  keeps  them  till 
they  will  command  the  highest  price,  when  he  sella  them  at  a  good 
profit.  He  pays  Mr.  Taylor  £1  23.  a  barrel  for  the  fruit.  Let  ua 
reaort  to  figurea  and  see  how  dwarf  Pears  are  paying  Mr.  Taylor  thia 
year — 300  barrela,  at  £1  2a.  a  barrel,  amounts  to  the  sum  of  £330, 
which,  if  divided  among  2:J  acres,  gives  £120  aa  the  gross  receipts 
from  an  acre.  The  four  crops  harvested  before  this  year,  brought 
him  in  all,  £702  Ss.  and  adding  the  value  of  this  year's  crop,  we  have 
the  sum  of  £1,032  8a.  as  the  groas  income  of  this  orchard  of  2i-  acres  of 


Pears,  the  firat  ten  years  after  planting.  The  original  cost  of  the 
treea  and  of  planting  waa  £140,  which  put  to  interest,  would  have 
amounted  to  £238  to  date,  against  £1,032  83.  the  income  from  Pears. 
We  make  no  count  of  culture  and  rent  of  land,  because  the  Potatoes 
paid  that,  and  so  we  have  £791  23.  to  pay  for  pruning  trees,  gathering 
fruit,  &c.  This  does  not  look  aa  if  we  have  any  reason  to  be  dia- 
couraged  with  dwarf  Pear  culture." 


ARE  OLD  FRUIT  TREES  WORTH  SAVING? 
The  question,  "  Shall  we  renovate  oar  old  oi-charda  or  plant  new 
ones  ?  "  is  in  the  minda  of  many,  and  ia  decided,  I  believe,  mainly  in 
favour  of  the  young  orchard  ;  yet  in  a  large  number  of  cases  no 
action  at  all  is  taken,  so  the  old  trees  remain,  and  a  sorry  sight  they 
are — cumberera  of  the  ground,  yielding  little  fruit,  and  that  of  an  in. 
ferior  quality.  Nevertheless  these  trees  can  be  made  to  give  excellent 
returns.  I  (correspondent  "  New  York  Tribune  ")  speak  from  experi. 
ence — and  that  the  most  gratifying — when  I  say  that  an  old  orchard 
can  be  made  to  do  the  service  of  a  new  ;  more,  it  can  be  made  to  sur. 
paaa  it  in  a  few  yeara,  and  after  that  largely,  till  the  new  orchard 
has  reached  its  maximum  capacity.  Whatever  else  it  may  be,  it  ia 
not  age  alone  that  causes  the  decay  of  Apple  orchards.  This  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  they  may  be  rejuvenated — made  to  bear  well  and 
grow  thriftily,  and  surpass  whatever  success  they  may  have  attained 
before.  I  have  renewed  old  orchards  of  forty  to  fifty  years  standing, 
and  some  single  trees  considerably  older,  and  have  never  known  a 
tree  fail  to  respond,  and  that  promptly,  and  continue  its  growth  if 
attended  to.  This  last — continued  attention— is  of  importance.  If 
not  given,  an  old  tree  rejuvenated  will  gradually  go  back  till  it 
reaches  again  the  old  point  of  decay.  This  is  an  element  in  which 
it  differs  from  a  young  tree.  It  needs  attention,  as  all  trees  do,  but 
also  more  particular  care  taken  ;  this  care  consists  principally  in 
keeping  the  wood  renewed,  and  in  a  healthy  condition.  It  is  the 
change  of  wood — its  renewal — that  is  the  point  with  an  old  tree. 
Grow  it  thriftily  on  dry  good  soil,  after  the  new  growth  is  started, 
and  it  will  have  tho  smooth  limbs  and  bright  large  leaves  of  a  young 
tree,  the  fruit  to  correspond.  The  thing  is  to  keep  up  an_  active 
growth,  which  can  readily  be  done,  till  the  tree  reaches  its  full 
dimensions.  Thia  ia  the  "resting"  point.  After  this,  each  year 
remove  some  of  the  wood ,  not  necessarily  large  limbs,  unless  crowded  ; 
keepthinningout,  where  dense,  small  limbs,  and  sometimes  larger  ones, 
aa  the  case  may  require,  so  that  sun  and  air  have  full  chance  for 
entrance  ;  keep  the  upper  part  particularly  open,  so  that  no  moist  air  is 
retainedand  light  may  get  down  into  the  tree.  Keep  all  supernumerary 
shoots  removed.  In  thia  way  the  roots  will  get  the  advantage.  I 
have  thua  kept  from  twelve  to  fifteen  yeara  renewed  topa  in  tho 
finest  and  most  thrifty  condition,  bearing  the  finest  of  fruit,  and  still 
bearing.  Some  that  have  been  neglected  for  a  few  yeara  past  are 
deteriorating— not  much,  however.  Keep  the  top  slightly  reduced 
from  its  standard  dimensions,  so  as  to  get  an  increased  pressure  of 
the  sap. 

To  begin  the  work  of  renewing  an  old  orchard,  care  must  be 
taken  at "fiist.  Remove,  of  course,  all  dead  limbs.  Follo^y  with  a 
few  of  those  that  are  in  decay,  and  encourage  shoots  in  their  stead. 
If  the  limbs  are  close  together,  a  less  number  of  shoots  than  removed 
limbs  should  be  encouraged,  and  an  outward  or  spreading  direction 
given.  The  sap,  which  was  lost  on  the  old  ailing  limbs,  will  now  be 
diverted  to  the  new,  and  infuse  new  life  into  that  part  of  the  tree, 
benefiting  also  the  whole  tree  to  some  extent.  The  next^  year  more 
limbs  may  be  removed,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  tree  ia  renewed. 
This  takes  bnt  a  few  years,  and  by  that  time  the  new  growth  will 
have  considerably  advanced.  An  equal  distribution  of  the  new  wood 
and  removal  of  the  old  throughout  the  tree  should  be  kept  in  view, 
and  not  one  side  receive  most  attention.  When  the  period  has 
arrived — which  it  may  in  from  three  to  five  years,  that  the  old  wood  is 
all  removed,  there  will  be  a  rapid,  vigorous  growth  of  the  young  wood 
that  will  surprise  and  delight.  Keep  this  growth  in  hand,  trimming 
and  directing  as  required,  and  in  no  case  permit  a  crowd  of  liuibs. 
Let  there  be  a  free  circulation  of  air,  each  limb  independent,  as  if  a 
tree  by  itself  or  so  many  trees  on  the  old  stock.  In  a  few  years 
there  will  be  an  ample  top.  Fruit  may  be  grown  during  all  thia  time 
from  the  beginning  ;  thia  in  the  few  sound  limbs,  if  any  ;  these  to  be 
pruned  and  opened  to  sun  and  wind.  By  the  time  the  last  old  branch 
is  gone  the  first  new  shoots  will  be  in  bearing.  These  may  be 
grafted  if  desired.  Do  not  be  diacouraged  about  the  bad  appearance 
of  the  orchard,  thinking  it  too  far  gone  to  be  saved.  With  but  a 
few  sprigs  of  green,  the  rest  all  dead,  a  tree  m.ay  be  brought  into 
life,  its 'former  vigour  reached  and,  in  general,  surpassed.  It  may 
invariably  be  surpassed  if  the  tree  has  never  been  well  attended  to. 
Even  if  the  bole  ia  in  a  partially  decayed  condition,  the  tree  should 
not  at  once  be  discarded.  The  new  wood  formed  will  stiiien  it,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  supports,  continue  it  for  many  years.    A  favourite 
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tree  may  thus  be  treated.  Otherwise  it  would  be  preferable  to  sub. 
Btitnte  a  new  one.  To  plant  a  new  orchard  requires  care  and  labour, 
with  some  risk  and  too  much  time  before  much  fruit  can  be  realised. 
The  old  orchard  has  its  fruit  continued  to  a  considerable  extent  while 
the  act  of  renewing  is  going  on.  There  is  much  greater  root  power 
in  the  old  tree,  and  the  top  will  much  sooner  reach  its  full  dimensions. 
You  have  a  better  chance  to  spread  and  open  the  top  to  the  influences 
of  sun  and  air,  and  you  can  give  it  all  the  grace  and  proportion  you 
wish  much  sooner  and  more  conspicuously  than  with  a  young  tree. 
Compare  the  two  orchards,  side  by  side,  as  the  writer  has  them  under 
his  eye  and  care,  and  you  will  admire— as  who  will  not  ?— the  young 
thrifty  trees  vying  with  each  other.  There  is  a  pleasure  always  in 
contemplating  a  young  orchard  in  its  growth  of  limb  and  leaf;  there 
is  little  fruit  to  be  seen.  Immediately  by  its  side  the  old  trees  reju- 
venated, rise  up,  throwing  out  their  branches,  each  of  which  is  a 
rival  in  size  to  the  young  tree,  with  equally  large  leaves  and  smooth 
limbs.  There  is  a  grandeur  here  that  dwarfs  the  saplings,  and 
makes  them  seem  infants  compared  with  the  old,  renovated  veterans, 
yet  as  young  in  most  respects  as  the  juveniles  at  their  side. 
There  is  no  finer  sight  than  these  old  trees  thus  renewed,  their  limbs 
loaded  with  large  fruit,  highly  coloured,  each  fruit  distinct  and  clean, 
as  if  it  alone  had  received  attention.  Save  the  old  trees  ;  they  are 
worthy  of  it,  and  they  will  well  repay  you.  The  best  time  for 
removing  the  large  limbs  is  early  in  the  spring,  before  the  leaves 
push,  salving  or  painting  the  wound  over.  The  waste  shoots  that 
push  forth  may  be  rubbed  off  as  they  appear,  being  tender  then,  or 
removed  at  any  time— it  is  bestj  however,  to  keep  the  trees  clean 
during  the  season. 


The  Best  Late  Peach.— Mr.  John  Taylor  (see  p.  418) 
recommends  me  to  try  Lord  Palmerston  as  the  best  late  Peach.  I 
quite  agree  with  him  as  to  the  many  good  qualities  of  the  plant,  its 
handsome  growth,  and  the  size  of  its  fruit,  but  I  regret  to  say  that, 
with  me,  it  has  not  succeeded  so  well  as  Princess  of  Wales.  In  Mr. 
Rivers's  large  cool  orchard-house  I  thought  it  an  excellent  fruit, 
but  here  it  is  leathery,  and  quite  unfit  to  eat ;  it  refuses,  in  fact,  to 
ripen.  I  am  always  open  and  pleased  to  receive  the  kind  suggestions 
of  horticultural  friends,  and  shall  give  his  lordship  another  fair 
trial,  when,  if  he  does  not  mend  his  ways,  I  must  finally  discard  him. 
So  much  for  different  localities. — W.  R.,  Mnrningside,  Kidderminster. 
Utilising  "Wild  Fruits.— The  greatest  difficulty  which  "  W.  H.  J." 
(p.  426)  would  have  to  contend  with,  viz.,  in  converting"  Hips  "  into 
"  jam  "  would  be  getting  rid  of  the  bristly  hairs,  which  quite  line  the 
interior  of  the  fruit,  and  which,  if  taken  into  the  mouth,  produce  much 
irritation.  Allow  me  therefore  to  furnish  him  with  the  following  Paris- 
ian method  of  dealing  with  Hips.  Slice  them  longitudinally,  care- 
fully remove  the  seeds  and  hairs,  and  expose  the  pulp  to  a  gentle 
heat  in  a  water  bath,  or  leave  it  till  it  begins  to  grow  soft,  and  then 
pass  it  through  a  hair-sieve.  Pulp  thus  prepared  can  be  easily  made 
into  jam,  but  considering  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  Wild  Rose 
Hip,  I  certainly  cannot  imagine  that  the  preserve  would  be  found 
desirable  for  general  use.  A  confection  consisting  of  1  lb.  of  the 
pulp,  and  20  ozs.  of  refined  sugar  finely  powdered  and  thoroughly 
mixed  together,  is  of  ten  taken  in  febrile  disorders.  Many  prefer  the 
delicate  scent  of  the  water  distilled  from  the  petals  of  the  wild  dog 
Rose,  to  the  richer  fragrance  of  cultivated  varieties. — E.  W. 

Spread  of  Fruit  Culture  in  Switzerland.— It  is  stated  that 
fruit  may  be  bought  in  many  parts  of  Switzerland  at  one  halfpenny 
per  pound.  How  is  it,  it  may  bo  asked,  that  we  do  not  attempt 
fruit  culture  on  the  same  scale  ?  So  long,  says  a  correspondent  of  the 
"Journal  of  Horticulture,"  as  tenants  are  not  reimbursed  for  the 
improvements  carried  out  on  their  farms,  so  long  will  fruit  cultivation 
on  an  extensive  scale  remain  in  its  infancy.  In  the  country 
referred  to,  the  land  is  divided  into  small  holdings,  each  occupier 
being  the  owner;  consequently,  he  is  constantly  endeavouring  to 
make  the  most  of  his  plot.  All  his  land,  whether  pasture  or  under 
tillage,  is  planted  with  fruit  trees,  tall  standards,  so  as  to  admit  the 
oxen  with  the  plough  to  pass  beneath  them.  You  may  see  the 
peasant  trudging  home  with,  perhaps,  a  dozen  of  young  trees  on  his 
back  to  fill  up  any  vacancies,  or  to  stock  a  fresh  piece  of  land  he 
has  acquired.  Lanes  and  highways  in  this  country,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  crooked  Elms,  are  there  advantageously  lined  with 
Walnuts,  Apples,  Cherries,  &c.  The  peasants  acquire  the  love  for 
arboriculture  while  yet  at  school.  A  plot  of  ground,  planted  with 
an  assortment  of  fruit  trees,  being  generally  at  the  disposal  of  the 
schoolmaster  and  his  pupils,  he  will  give  them  lessons  on  grafting 
and  budding  ;  explain  to  them  the  relative  merits  of  the  different 
varieties,  and  thus  implant  knowledge  into  their  young  minds  which 
generally  bear  fruit  in  after-life.  On  one  occasion,  I  saw  half-a- 
dozen  youngsters  clambering  up  a  wild  Cherry  tree  which  had  pre. 
vionsly  been    looped,  and  under  the  direction  of   the  long-coated, 


spectacled,  wielder  of  the  rod,  they  commenced  grafting  the  tree 
with  some  new  varieties  that  had  been  received.  If  some  such 
system  were  adopted  in  the  schools  of  our  agricultural  districts,  it 
would  diffuse  practical  knowledge  among  our  rising  generation, 
the  importance  and  the  results  of  which  could  with  difficulty  be 
estimated. 

Pruning  Orchard  Trees. — After  the  fall  of  the  leaf  is  a 
good  time  to  notice  any  irregularity  of  growth  in  orchard  trees,  and 
this  may  then  be  rectified  in  a  short  time,  always  bearing  in  mind 
that,  in  the  case  of  large  limbs  being  removed,  the  wound  should  be 
covered  with  some  preparation  to  shelter  it  from  the  weather.  Gum. 
shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol  or  even  cow  manure  bound  on  the  parts 
exposed,  answers  the  purpose.  A  handsomely  formed  tree  is  not 
alone  valued  for  its  appearance  to  the  eye  ;  it  is  in  reality  more 
useful,  as  the  crop  of  fruit  is  then  usually  more  evenly  distributed 
over  the  branches. — A.  N. 

Large  Pears  in  South  Wales. — Evidence  of  the  favourable 
nature  of  the  climate  of  South  Wales,  for  Pear  culture,  occurs  in  a 
recent  note  from  a  correspondent  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture," 
who  says  : — A  few  days  ago  I  received  from  Carmarthenshire  a  box 
of  specimen  Pears  of  such  unusual  size  and  beauty,  that  I  think 
they  are  worthy  of  being  noticed  in  the  pages  of  our  journal. 
Easter  Beurre,  1  lb.  1  oz. ;  Beurre  Superfin,  1  lb.  v  oz. ;  Durandeau, 
14^  ozs.  ;  Beurre  d'Anjon,  12  ozs. ;  Marie  Louise,  12i  ozs. ;  Winter 
Nelis,  lOi  ozs. ;  Gansel's  Seckle,  8  ozs. ;  Zephirin  Gregoire,  6t  ozs.  ; 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  1  lb.  6i  ozs.  This  last  magnificent  specimen 
measured  13^  inches  every  way.  These  Pear  trees  were  not  deli- 
cately nurtured  under  glass  in  an  orchard-house  and  fed  with  stimu. 
lants,  but  they  grew  in  the  open  air,  and  carried  full  crops  of  fruit. 
The  Marie  Louise  last  year  produced  upwards  of  640  fruit,  and  has 
yielded  another  very  large  crop  this  year. 

Choice  Pears  in  Scotland.-— Mr.  Henry  Knight,  of  rioors, 
writing  in  the  "  Florist,"  says,  I  was  not  aware  till  this  year  that 
Chaumontal  Pears  would  grow  so  large  as  they  do,  so  far  north  as 
this.  We  have  several  fruits  that  will  weigh  more  than  a  pound 
each.  I  got  a  box  of  fifty  sent  be  last  year  from  Jersey,  and  none  of 
them  were  heavier  than  those  I  have  just  gathered  from  a  west  wall. 
Gansel's  Bergamot  and  Knight's  Monarch  are  also  unusually  large, 
and  so  is  Beurre  Ranee,  all  excellent  winter  Pears — for  although  the 
Bergamot  can  scarcely  be  called  a  winter  Pear,  yet  we  have  it 
keeping  to  the  new  year.  I  never  saw  a  better  sample  of  Marie 
Louise — large  and  beautifully  coloured.  A  heavy  watering  with 
liquid  manure  in  June  no  doubt  tended  to  increase  the  size  greatly. 
Easter  Beun'e  does  well  on  the  same  site,  but  it  has  been  cropped 
rather  heavily,  and  they  are  not  so  large  as  they  would  have  been. 
This,  the  finest  of  all  winter  Pears,  is  very  valuable  in  the  months  of 
March  and  April.  Where  trees  are,  and  these  sorts  are  not,  I  would 
advise  fruit-budding  them  in  quantity  on  bare  portions  of  the  stem  ; 
it  is  not  too  late  to  do  this,  if  the  weather  keeps  open.  All  those 
kinds  I  have  mentioned  here,  and  many  more,  are  on  the  Pear  stock, 
and  are  large  trees,  but  have  still  room  for  extension,  which  I 
consider  the  life  of  a  fruitful  tree,  having  taken  out  rider-trees  a 
year  or  two  ago  from  between  them.  I  think  a  south  or  west  Pear- 
wall  planted  with  those  first-class  winter  Pears,  is  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion in  a  garden,  and  in  my  estimation  ranks  next  to  a  house  of  Lady 
Downe's  Grapes,  when  one  is  expected  to  present  an  eatable  desert 
from  the  new  year  and  onwards. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Flemish  Beauty  Pear.— At  the  great  Pomological  Moetiutj  at  Cbicaso,  the 
Pear  lliat  vi'as  found  in  the  largest  number  of  collections,  and  that  was 
most  frequently  marked  for  special  praise  by  the  commitieo,  was  the 
Flemish  Beauty.  This  indicates  a  very  wide  area  for  the  cultivation  of  that 
favourite  kind.  While  it  has  faults  in  many  districts,  yet  its  hardiness,  and  its 
prolific  and  early  bearing  qualities  aro  so  well  proved,  that  it  finds  great 
favour  everywhere. 

Twelve  Pears  on  the  Quince.— The  "Moniteur  Horticolo"  recommends 
the  following  twelve  Pears  as  pyramids  on  the  Quince,  on  the  ground  of 
hardness  of  bloom,  vigorous  constitution,  and  their  hardy  character :— Ananas 
do  Coartrai,  Beurrii  Damont,  Loi^ise  Bonne  d'Avranches,  Conseiller  de  la  Cour, 
Duchessc  d'AngouICme,  Beurri5  Durandeau,  Soldat  Laboureur,  Doyenn6  du 
Comice.  Thompson's,  So'ur  Gregoire,  PaeseOrassane.and  Bergamotte  Esperen. 
Tlio  habit  of  these  grafted  on  the  Quince  is  erect-growing  and  pyramidal. 

Starlings  Eating  Apples.— Is  this  a  common  occurrence  ?  With  me  they 
began  to  eat  them  early  in  October,  confining  their  depredations  to  the  Winter 
Pearmain.  The  crop,  wich  the  exception  of  a  few  Apples  on  the  topmost 
branches,  was  gathered  late  in  October,  and,  upon  those  left,  the  starlings  have 
continued  to  feed,  and  have  been  regularly  joined  in  their  repast  during  the 
second  and  third  weeks  of  November  by  chaffinches,  and  occasionally  by 
sparrows  and  blackbirds.— W.  T.  T. 

Pear  Docteur  Jules  Guyot.— MM.  Baltet,  of  Troyes,  have  sent  out  this  new 
Pear,  w'hich,  according  to  M.  Gilbert,  of  Antwerp,  and  M,  Galopin,  of  Lit-ge, 
ripens  in  the  middle  of  August,  and  surpasses  Williams's  Bon  ChrtUien  (Bart- 
lett)  in  vigour,  size  of  the  fruit,  and  quality  of  flesh. 
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THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

TURNIP-EOOTED  CELERY. 
The  root,  which  ia  the  only  valuable  portion  of  this  Celery  is  a  short 
tuber  or  bulb,  irregularly  rounded,  the  size  of  which  frequently 
exceeds  that  of  one's  fist.  This  Celery  is  sown  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris  (where  it  is  more  used  than  with  us),  in  February,  on  a  hot- 
bed ;  but,  in  the  open  air,  during  the  second  fortnight  in  April,  or 
even  later.  The  plants  are  pricked  out  in  nursery  rows,  and  are 
transferred  to  their  permanent  quarters  during  the  second  fortnight 
in  June.  The  roots  are  fit  for  nse  in  September,  October,  and 
November,  according  to  the  progress  they  have  maile.  We  may 
observe  that  Celery,  whatever  may  be  the  variety,  requires  a  deep, 
cool,  well-manured  soil,  and  abundant  waterings,  even  during  moist 
summers.  Cultivators  are  in  the  habit  of  cutting  off  several  of  the 
large  leaves  of  the  plant,  besides  offshoots,  and  then  of  earthing  the 
plant  up,  a  practice  which  tends  to  increase  the  size  of  the  tuber. 
The  latter,  though  generally  eaten  cooked,  is  sometimes  used,  cut  in 
slices,  in  a  raw  state  in  salads.     There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of 


Turnip-rooted  Celery. 


this  Celery,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  the  common  Parisian 
variety,  which  is  the  largest,  and  the  Erfurt,  the  root  of  which  is 
smaller,  but  at  the  same  time  earlier  and  more  delicate.  J.  F. 


LEAF  MOULD. 
No  article  of  a  fertilising  description  enters  so  largely  into  garden 
composts  as  leaf  mould  in  some  form  or  other,  perhaps  as  mnch 
because  it  is  almost  always  procurable  as  that  it  is  so  useful  for 
many  purposes.  Mould  from  tree  leaves,  or  from  a  compound  of 
leaves  and  litter,  is  of  course  referred  to  here,  and  not  vegetable 
mould  of  any  description,  such  as  the  decomposed  refuse  of  garden 
crops,  &c.,  which  is  a  very  different  material,  and,  though  a  good 
manure  for  some  purposes,  is  not  a  substitute  for  leaf  mould  proper. 
With  the  assistance  of  leaf  mould  and  a  little  sand  the  gardener 
may  reduce  the  heaviest  and  most  uncompromising  soil  to  a  condition 
fit  for  any  purpose.  But  he  may  also  overdose  his  composts  with  it. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  leaf  mould  is  often  used  to  excess,  and  with 
no  good  results.  It  is  one  of  the  best  root-producers  than  can  be 
employed,  and  is  chiefly  useful  on  this  account ;  but  it  is  not  a  sus- 
taining manuie,  and  is  only  serviceable  when  mixed  with  soils  of  a 
substantial  description.  Hence  it  is  generally  used  for  mixing  with 
maiden  loam,  whether  turfy  or  otherwise  ;  but  for  kitchen  gardens  or 
flower  beds  to  which  organic  manures  have  been  added  for  years  it  is 
of  little  value.  In  fact,  there  are  many  things,  such  as  Lobelias, 
Geraniums,  and  other  bedding  plants,  and  vegetables,  such  as 
Turnips,  Carrots,  and  Beet,  &o.,  that  never  thrive  successfully  in  a 
soil  overladen  with  humus.  It  suits  Potatoes  and  Peas,  particu- 
larly  if  lime  is  given  with  it.     Lettuce,  Parsley,  and  Spinach,  that 


grow  quickly,  delight  in  it,  but  it  is  not  of  great  value  to  the 
Brassica  tribe,  unless  in  heavy  soils.  It  is  on  the  potting  bench 
that  leaf  mould  is  most  constantly  in  request,  being  required  for  the 
majority  of  pot-plants,  and,  in  the  absence  of  peat,  indispensable  for 
seed  sowing.  It  is  not  advisable,  however,  to  use  it  where  bottom-heat 
is  employed,  unless  it  is  thorougly  decayed,  and  free  from  pieces  of 
sticks  or  tree  seeds,  sach  as  Oak  or  Beeoh  mast.  Wherever  the  latter 
is  buried  in  heated  beds  or  borders  it  generates  Fungi  to  an  alarming 
extent.  More  than  once  we  have  seen  heated  Vine  borders  so  com. 
pletely  overrun  with  mycelium,  from  this  cause,  that  they  had  to  be 
renewed  throughout ;  the  soil  positively  stunk  with  the  smell  of 
Fungi,  and  no  healthy  root  action  took  place.  Beech  leaves  may  be 
used  for  hotbeds,  but  they  make  the  worst  leaf  mould.  Oak  leaves 
are  the  best  of  all  for  every  purpose,  and  next  to  them  a  general  mix. 
tnre  is  best,  always  keeping  out  Beech  if  practicable.  Spent  hot. 
beds  generally  supply  the  stock  of  leaf  mould  ;  but  one  year's  fer. 
mentation  does  not  fit  it  for  cultural  purpose.  It  should  be  laid  up  in 
a  heap,  and  left  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  fine  black  mould.  The  proper, 
tion  of  leaf  mould  that  should  be  employed  for  pot  plants  or  beds 
depends  upon  the  texture  of  the  loam  used.  To  our  good  but 
heavy  loam  here  we  add  bulk  for  bulk  for  general  purposes 
(not  weight  for  weight),  besides  sand;  this  is  not  too  much  for 
the  compost  at  the  end  of  a  year,  by  which  time  the  mould  has 
decayed  considerably,  but  has  the  appearance  still  of  a  strong  loam. 
Such  plants  as  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  Pelargoniums,  and  Balsams 
thrive  well  in  it;  but  with  a  less  proportion  of  mould  they  root  but 
slowly,  and  do  not  thrive.  Light,  sandy,  or  brown  loams  seldom 
require  leaf  mould ;  but  well-rotted  cow  manure  may  be  given  with 
advantage.  J.  8. 


THE  TOMATO. 
The  demand  for  good  Tomatoes  only  dates  from  yesterday,  and  yet 
it  promises  soon  to  come  from  every  house  and  home  in  the  kingdom. 
The  taste  for  Tomatoes  is  an  acquired  one.  The  sauce  has  long  been 
popular  and  well  knowu  to  epicures.  Mutton  chops  with  Tomato 
sauce  are,  without  doubt,  very  palateable ;  but  as  to  eating  them 
raw  or  just  as  they  grow,  or  with  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  or  shred, 
ding  them  up  in  the  salad  bowl,  or  having  them  served  whole  at 
table  with  fish  or  meat,  as  one  might  a  cooked  Potato  or  boiled  Cauli. 
flower,  or  even  of  having  a  dish  of  roasted  Tomatoes  as  a  luxury 
our  fathers  and  mothers  would  never  have  believed  the  thing  possible. 
And  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  Eugliahoieu  are  fast  learning  to  eat 
Tomatoes,  and  that  our  American  cousins  eat  them  greedily  raw, 
as  hungry  boys  might  Pears  or  Apples  off  a  street-stall.  They 
are  pronounced  to  be  wholesome,  and  the  high  and  beautiful 
colour  has  also  a  good  deal  to  do  with  their  popularity.  This 
has  been  strikingly  proved  during  the  present  season.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  Greengage  Tomato  of  the  Messrs.  Carter  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  delicately-flavoured  of  any  variety  in  cnlti. 
vation.  This  has  been  proved  again  and  again.  And  yet  because 
it  is  golden  and  not  red  it  will  not  sell  in  Covent  Garden  nor 
other  markets,  and  is  likely,  commercially,  to  prove  a  failure  in 
consequence.  Doubtless,  however,  it  will  be  grown  in  private 
gardens,  as  I  find  that  it  is  preferred  by  good  judges  and 
French  cooks  in  private  families  to  either  the  common  red,  the 
Trophy,  Sims'  Mammoth  Excelsior,  or  large  red,  and  these  are  some 
of  the  finest  and  highest  coloured  Tomatoes  in  cultivation.  This 
merely  shows  upon  what  small  pivots  public  taste  turns  in  matters 
of  eating.  We  have  but  to  enter  commercial  or  private  gardens  to 
see  how  strongly  the  current  has  set  in  towards  Tomatoes  or  Love 
Apples.  Go  where  one  will.  Tomatoes  by  the  hundred  meet  the 
eye.  In  preparing  for  the  winter  supply,  a  place  for  Tomatoes  is  as 
carefully  prepared  as  for  winter  Cucumbers.  Some  market  gar. 
deners  hold  them  to  be  even  a  more  profitable  crop.  There  is  never  any 
difficulty  in  selling  any  quantity,  as  Tomatoes  are  now  in  demand  all 
the  year  round.  The  fresh  fruits  are  considered  far  superior  to  sauce, 
and  are  used  for  salad  and  eaten  whole  as  a  dish  of  vegetables  at  table, 
either  cooked  or  raw,  and  for  every  other  purpose  for  which  Tomato 
sauce  is  quite  unsuitable.  Tomatoes  are  highly  ornamental  when 
in  fruit,  which  is  almost  worth  growing  for  its  beauty.  Not  only  are 
all  the  common  forms  beautiful  to  look  upon  when  in  fruit,  but 
any  ot  the  fancy  varieties,  such  as  the  new  Scarlet  Pear-shaped, 
new  Red  Currant,  and  the  Red  and  Yellow  Cherry  Tomatoes,  all 
of  which  have  similar  qualities  to  the  larger  varieties,  are  quite 
equal  in  decorative  merit  to  the  berried  Solanum  Capsicastram  and 
its  varieties  so  generally  grown  for  ornament  alone.  The  plant 
comes  in  most  useful  for  the  clothing  of  vacant  spaces  on  southern 
and  western  walls,  and  can  also  be  grown  very  successfully  on  raised 
banks  of  earth  laid  on  the  ground  against  hoardings  or  other  fences, 
and  in  the  warmer  counties  of  England  in  open  gardens,  planted  out 
in  rows.  It  does  also  remarkably  well  in  pots,  so  that  those  who 
have  no  ground  but  only  a  paved  yard  a  few  feet  square,  in  a  warm 
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snnny  position,  might  nevertheless  grow  their  own  Tomatoes,  and 
thus  enjoy  one  of  the  most  wholesome  and  useful  vegetables  of  the 
garden.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  heat — a  Cucumber  bed  or 
frame,  or  in  a  milder  hot-bed,  such  as  is  used  for  the  raising  of 
annual  or  other  flower  seeds.  They  vegetate  rapidly,  and  run  up 
fast  in  a  temperature  of  60°  or  so.  The  seed  is  generally  good, 
that  is,  almost  every  seed  will  grow,  and,  therefore,  should  be  sown 
thinly  in  any  light  soil  and  lightly  covered  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
of  mould.  As  soon  as  the  first  leaves  are  fairly  formed,  pot  off  the 
plants  singly,  or,  at  the  most,  two  in  a  small  GO-sized  pot,  and,  in  the 
latter  case,  let  the  plants  occupy  the  opposite  sides  of  the  pots.  In 
potting,  sink  the  Tomato  stem  up  to  the  first  pair  of  leaves  and  the 
plants  root  readily  up  the  stem,  and  this  keeps  them  more  dwarf. 
Shift  on  into  larger  pots  as  the  plants  grow,  until  the  single  or  double 
plants  reach  a  6-inch  pot,  which  should  not  be  exceeded,  with 
plants  intended  for  the  open  air.  A  soil  Euitable  for  the  early 
growth  of  Tomatoes  is  two  parts  loam  and  one  of  rotten  dung.  The 
first  of  June  is  time  enough  to  place  the  plants  into  their  fruiting 
quarters  out  of  doors.  These  quarters  must  neither  be  cold, 
deep,  nor  wet,  if  a  maximum  weight  of  fruit  is  to  be  gathered. 
A  dry,  rather  poor  soil  is  best  for  Tomatoes  in  the  open 
air.  This  will  check  luxuriance  and  throw  them  into  fruitf  ulness, 
and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  heavily  laden  with  fruit  they  can  be 
helped  to  form  it  of  good  size  and  rich  colour  by  the  use  of  manure- 
water  or  dressings  of  solid  dung,  as  mulchings.  Neither  must  the 
plants  be  allowed  to  flag  for  want  of  water  nor  suffer  for  lack  of  food. 
A  heavy  crop  of  fruit  in  different  stages  of  growth  proves  a  great 
strain  on  their  strength  and  resources,  and  they  must  be  supj^ied  with 
abundance  of  food  and  water.  Attention  must  also  be  directed  to 
the  stopping  of  the  growing  shoots,  the  prevention  of  overcrowding 
and  the  removal  of  any  excess  of  leaves  that  overshadow  the  fruit. 
Also  out  the  fruit  as  it  ripens,  and  if  not  all  wanted  when  gathered 
it  will  keep  tor  weeks  laid  or  hung  up  in  a  dry  room.  By  gathering 
the  fruit  almost  before  it  is  ripe,  the  strength  of  the  plants  flows 
into  the  successional  clustei-s,  which  swell  and  ripen  all  the  faster 
in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  nearly  ripe  fruits,  which  being 
nearer  to  the  roots  appear  to  have  the  first  claims  on  the  sap  on  its 
way  upwards  to  the  fruit.  Tomatoes  in  pots  want  exactly  the 
same  treatment,  only  they  will  require  a  stake  to  support  them 
unless  they  can  be  placed  against  a  wall  or  some  other  support,  or  are 
permitted  to  lie  on  the  soil,  stones,  or  gravel,  on  which  they  stand. 
The  portability  of  the  plants  in  pots  is  also  a  great  advantage  in  the 
autumn.  In  cold  summers  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  Toma. 
toes  planted  out  against  walls,  or  on  sloping  banks,  or  in  rows  in 
the  garden,  laden  with  the  best  fruits  in  October.  Fortunately  a 
good  deal  can  be  done  in  the  ripening  of  Tomatoes  after  they  are 
removed  from  the  plants  by  hanging  them  up  in  warm  kitchens,  &c., 
and  green  Tomatoes  are  useful  for  pickling.  Still  a  great  many  fruits 
are  often  wasted  by  being  so  late,  and  the  first  early  frosts  blacken 
and  ruin  the  fruit,  which  is  most  sensitive  to  its  effects.  Under 
such  circumstances  those  in  pots  are  immediately  removed  under 
the  shelter  of  glass  or  wood,  and  Tomatoes  in  pots  may  thus  be 
preserved  and  gradually  ripened  with  little  or  no  heat,  or  in  a  kitchen 
or  sitting-room  window,  and  yield  good  gatherings  up  to  Christmas  ; 
while,  of  course,  those  who  have  more  heat  at  command  can  carry 
them  on  and  take  the  plants  right  through  the  winter  and  spring, 
and  making  the  Tomato  season  continuous.. — "  Villa  Gardener." 
[One  point  is  important  in  the  open  air  culture  of  the  Tomato,  viz., 
pinching  off,  when  very  young,  tho  numerous  late  bunches  which 
have  no  chance  of  ripening  in  our  climate  ;  they  merely  weaken  the 
early  clusters.  Once  a  good  crop,  that  will  ripen  or  nearly  ripen,  is 
set,  it  is  good  practice  to  remove  all  the  subsequently-formed  small 
fruit  and  flowers.]  

TOMATO  LEAVES  v.  APHIDES. 
II.  SiROY,  writing  in  the  "Journal  of 'the  Central  Horticultural 
Society  of  France,"  says  : — "  Last  winter  a  Peach  tree  of  mine, 
which  had  made  vigorous  growth,  fell  off,  and  a  couple  of  months 
at'o  was  overrun  by  aphides  or  plant  lice,  and  the  ants  which  always 
follow  in  their  train.  Having  one  day  pruned  some  Tomatoes  I 
placed  the  cut  portions  upon  the  Peach  tree  to  protect  it  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  The  following  day  both  lice  and  ants  vanished, 
except  upon  the  rolled. up  leaves  where  the  Tomatoes  could  notpene- 
trate.  I  unrolled  these  as  tar  as  possible  and  placed  fresh  Tomato 
leaves  upon  them,  and  from  that  moment  the  Peach  tree  has  been 
perfectly  free  from  insects  and  grows  admirably.  I  followed  np  my 
experience  by  macerating  Tomato  leaves  in  water,  with  which  I 
sprinkled  my  climbing  Nasturtiums,  Orange,  and  Kose  trees.  All 
these  plants,  which  were  infested  with  insects,  were  frecid  from  them 
in  two  days.  I  almost  regretted  that  the  clean  state  of  my  Melons 
did  not  give  me  an  opportunity  of  trying  a  similar  experiment  upon 
them.     Here,  then,  is  a  valuable  property  of  the  Tomato  discovered 


by  the  merest  accident,  for  I  have  never  read  or  heard  of  it  before. 
Petunia  leaves  are  said  to  have  a  similar  effect ;  but,  in  the  trials  I 
have  made,  I  only  achieved  partial  success,  and  up  to  the  present  time 
tobacco  has  been  the  only  specific  remedy.  Tomato  leaves  are  much 
more  easily  procured  than  the  latter  ;  they  are  always  at  hand,  and 
many  are  wasted  in  all  gardens  which  can  thus  be  utilised." 


Potatoes  in  January. — Last  January,  Mr.  Batters,  Chilworth 
Manor,  Komsey,  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  a  very  fine  sample  of 
new  Potatoes,  which  were  produced  as  follows  : — The  variety  Eivers's 
Royal  Ashleaf  was  dug  from  open  ground  in  June,  1S74.  The  tubers 
were  then  laid  thinly  in  a  spare  upstairs  room,  and  on  October  2nd  were 
potted  in  32-sized  pots,  they  were  placed  first  on  the  back  shelf  of  a 
Melon-house,  and  were  afterwards  removed  to  the  back  shelf  of  a  cold 
house  on  October  20th,  being  then  from  9  inches  to  a  foot  in  height. 
They  remained  in  the  cold  house  until  November  24th,  having  plenty 
of  air  during  the  day,  and  were  then  removed  to  a  small  Fig-hoase, 
through  which  a  little  piping  runs  on  its  way  to  early  Vines.  Thus 
treated.  Potatoes  of  good  size  were  fit  for  table  on  January  1st,  1875. 
Another  lot  was  potted  on  January  23rd,  and  a  few  after  that  date. 

Superphosphate  for  Asparagus. — Mr.  Peter  Henderson, 
writing  to  the  "  Country  Gentleman,"  says  he  has  found  superphos- 
phate of  lime  very  useful  as  an  application  to  Asparagus  beds,  at  the 
rate  of  500  lbs.  per  acre,  sown  on  the  beds  and  hoed  in.  When  tried 
on  alternate  rows  the  crop  was  nearly  double  when  cut  the  following 
spring.  This  experiment  is  easily  performed  by  those  who  have 
superphosphate  on  hand,  but  the  same  degree  of  success  is  not  to  be 
expected  on  all  soils.  We  have  known  other  crops  to  be  equally 
benefited  by  the  application  of  this  fertiliser  in  one  place  while  the 
effect  was  imperceptible  in  another  neighbourhood  not  sis  miles 
distant,  with  no  visible  difference  in  the  character  of  the  soil. 

Asparagus  Culture  in  Vineyards. — At  Argenteuil,  where 
Asparagus  is  so  much,  and  so  well,  grown  for  the  Paris  market,  it 
has  long  been  a  favourite  practice  to  grow  it  among  the  Vines. 
About  the  year  1818,  according  toM.  Dubost,  one  Lescot  grew  Aspara. 
gus  along  with  the  Vine,  no  doubt  to  fill  up  the  vacant  spaces  left  by 
the  Vines,  which  died  from  age  or  accident.  The  results  he  obtained 
excited  attention,  and  it  was  not  long  before  it  was  recognised  that  if 
the  Vine  suft'ered  from  the  proximity  of  the  Asparagus,  the  latter 
gained  much  from  its  association  with  the  Vine,  and  that  ultimately 
it  would  be  more  profitable  to  associate  the  two  than  to  grow  them 
separately.  No  doubt  also  the  very  wide  space  thus  secured  to  the 
Asparagus  prevented  the  crowding  and  starving  of  the  roots,  which  to 
this  day  is  the  rule  in  many  gardens. 

The  Butman  Squash. — For  several  years  I  have  tried  to  find 
a  good  late  Squash  which  would  cook  dry  and  mealy,  like  a  well, 
ripened  Potato.  The  Hubbard  came  nearest  to  the  required  standard, 
but  if  it  failed  to  thoroughly  ripen  the  flesh  would  be  more  or  less 
watery,  especially  when  boiled.  This  year,  I  tried  the  Butman,  sent 
out  last  spring  as  a  promising  novelty  among  Squashes.  To  day  I 
have  tried  it  boiled  and  served  up  in  the  usual  way,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  put  it  at  the  head  of  the  list  as  a  late  variety  or  Winter 
Squash.  It  certainly  comes  nearest  to  my  idea  of  what  a  Squash 
should  be  for  table  use  of  anything  of  the  kind  I  have  seen  for  many 
years. — "  Moore's  Rural."  [It  would  be  well  to  introduce  to  our 
cottage  and  kitchen  gardens  the  best  Squash  Gourds  which  keep  so 
long,  and  form  such  useful  vegetable  food  in  winter.] 

Compton's  Surprise,  the  best  Potato. — A.  S.  Fuller,  a 
well-known  and  able  horticulturist,  who  has  within  the  past  five  years 
tried  two  hundred  sorts  of  Potatoes,  in  speaking  of  the  new  American 
seedlings  in  "  Moore's  Rural,"  says,  "  For  quality  alone  I  vote,  unhesi. 
tatingly,  for  Compton's  Surprise.  It  is  the  whitest  fleshed  Potato 
that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  the  flavour  is  unexceptionable.  The 
growth,  yield,  and  health  of  the  plants  are  also  all  favourable,  but  the 
colour  of  the  skin  is  decidedly  objectionable,  being  a  dark  purple, 
almost  black.  For  baking  it  answers  very  well,  and  if  carefully 
peeled  before  boiling  it  will  do  ;  but  if  cooked  whole,  they  are  like  a 
snowball  in  an  ink-pot,  and  one  trial  would  be  enough.  The  colour 
of  this  variety  is  a  barrier  against  its  ever  becoming  a  popular  sort, 
either  for  market  or  homo  use,  although  it  is  the  best  Potato  for 
quality  alone  that  I  have  ever  seen."  Snowfiake  he  places  next  to 
this  in  point  of  quality. 


Seakale  Beet.— How  should  I  force  and  cook  this  Beet?— J.  L.,  Clielmsfuri!. 
[This  Beet  is  grown  like  common  Beet.  The  leaf-etallis  are  used  as  a  vege- 
table, and  nro  peeled  jind  served  up  like  Seakale  or  Aaparagup.  They  are  also 
used  by  cooks  in  various  other  ways  in  stcwa  and  the  like. — I.] 

Veitch's  Autumn  Cauliflower  in  Summer. -This,  like  Walcheren  and 
others,  can  1)6  grown  in  eummer  as  well  as  in  autumn.  I  have  plants  of  it, 
sown  in  a  cold  frame  about  a  month  ago,  which  will  come  in  between  the  fir&t 
Cauliflowers  in  spring  and  the  spring-sown  ones.  Cottagers  in  this  neighbour- 
hood grow  this  kind  extensively,  which  is  a  pretty  good  proof  of  its  usefulness. 
W,  Divbus,  Wierton,  Maidstone, 
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FEUIT  CULTIVATION  IN  KENT.* 

By  S.  WEBB. 
It  is  hardly  more  than  twenty  years  since  railways  first  opened 
out  our  country  ;  but,  during  that  short  period,  the  cultivation 
of  fruit  has  received  greatly  increased  attention,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.      Where   soil  and   climate   are   favourable,  new 
fruit  plantations  may  be  seen  springing  up  in  all  directions  ; 
fruit  growing,  indeed,  begins  to  figure  prominently  among  the 
industrial  resources  of  the   kingdom,  and  a  great   question 
must  soon  arise,  whether  the  consumption  of  our  increasing 
population  will  keep  pace  with  the  supply  afforded  from  so 
enlarged  an  area  of  planted  land.     This  year  has  probably  been 
the  best,  for  many  years  past,  to  test  the  question,  for  crops  of 
all  kinds   of  fruit,   most    especially   of    Cherries,   have  been 
enormous  ;  but,  I  believe,  that  if  the  rainy  season  had  not  pre- 
vented the  gathering,  the  greater  part   of  these  crops  would 
have   found  a    remunerative    market   in  the  manufacturing 
districts.     From    the    returns    of    1874,    the    fruit    crop    in 
England  is  stated  as  occupying,  excluding  gardens,  145,622 
acres.     The   counties   which   contribute    the   largest   acreage 
are — Devon,    24,.313 ;    Hereford,    21,.'J34;    Somerset,    19,857; 
"Worcester,  13,390;  Gloucester,  11,162;    Kent,  11,186;    Corn- 
wall,   4,180.      No    other    county    has    4,000    acres.      Before 
speaking  of   fruit  plantations,  I   ought  to  say  a  few  words 
as  to  the  preparation  required  in  making  fresh  ones  ;  for  every- 
thing depends  on  a  good  start.     The  first  thing  to  be  done  is 
.:^  to  select  the  ground.     If  it  be  possible  to  do  so,  avoid  all  low- 
lying   lands  or  valleys — for  valleys  catch  the  frost  most — and 
take  the  higher  land,  having  a  south-east,  south,  or  south-west 
aspect.     The  more  the  trees  are  exposed  to  the  east  the  better; 
for  the  moi'ning  sun,  in   such  situations,  comes  out  gradually 
on  the  bloom  ;  whereas,  if  the  sun  (after  having  been  up  some 
time)  falls  suddenly  on  the  trees  in  valleys,  the  bloom  is  certain 
to  be  cut  off.     We  had  a  marked  instance  of  this  in  the  severe 
frost  of   May,  1871.      One  orchard  lay  in  a  valley  with  rising 
ground  to  the  west,  and  the  bloom  was  not  only  completely  cut 
off,  but  the  trees  themselves  were  so  injured  that  they  took 
three  years  to  recover;  but  where  the  laud  was  only  12   feet 
higher,  the  frost  took  very  much  less  effect.     Shelter  on  the 
south-west  is  very  desirable,  either  by  means  of  a  good,  high 
Quick  hedge,  or  a  belt   of  Larch,  as  south-westerly  gales   do 
much  injury   to   both  fruit   and  trees.     Before  planting,  the 
land  should  have  a  dressing  of  well-rotted  compost.     It  should 
then  be  deeply  ploughed  and  sub-soiled  or  dug,  and  trenching, 
although  expensive,  always  pays.    The  field  should  then  be  pro- 
jDcrly  squaredand  set  out ;  the  holes  for  standard  trees  well  thrown 
out,  not  less  than  3  feet  over  by  2  feet  deep  (for  which  we  pay 
about  4s.  per  100),  and,  if  possible,  every  tree  should  be  planted 
by  the  10th  of  December,  the  depth  best  suited  being,  say  6  to 
9  inches.     Young  trees  should  always  be  carefully  watched 
during  the  next  summer  after  planting.     The  moment  their 
leaves  droop  the  water-cart  should  be  employed ;  or  where  this 
cannot  be  done  easily,  some  rough  farmyard  manure  should  be 
put  round  the  tree  to  keep  in  the  moisture.     In  exposed  situa- 
tions, or  where  there  is  stock,  the  trees  will  require  some 
support  for  protection.     Five  or  six  old  dipped  hop-poles  or 
stakes,  bound  with  a  piece  of  iron  hooping  at  the  top,  make  a 
good  guard ;  or  against  sheep  or  rabbits,  tree  guards  cut  from 
common  wire  netting  answer  well.     After  the  tree  is  once 
started,  the  pruning-knife  must  be  freely  used  for  the  first 
three  or  four  years,  to  form  a  good  head,  and  the  shoots  will 
require  to   be  both  shortened  and  thinned.     It  is   better  to 
clear  the  inside  of  a  tree  while  young,  than  after  it  is  old. 
Next   comes   the   great   question,   what   to  plant  !      It  is,  of 
course,  most  important   to  select  the  sort   of  fruit  and  the 
kind   of   cultivation   which    specially   suit    each   locality,   for 
herein  rests  future  success  or  disappointment.     The  questions 
of   soil,   climate,   aspect,   and  the   description   of    fruit    best 
adapted  to  them,  must  be  deeply  weighed  and  considered  ;  and, 
after  all  this  is  done,  there  still  remains  another  difficult  con- 
sideration— namely,  Covent  Garden  Market.     We  must  please 
our  customers  and  must  keep  pace  with  the  times,  or  all  our 
care  and  skill  in  cultivating  will  go  for  nothing.     The  popular 
soi't  of  to-day  may,  in  three  years'  time,  be  entirely  discarded 
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and  then  will  come  all  the  mortification  of  having  to  re-plant 
or  re-graft,  and  a  great  loss  of  both  time  and  money.  In 
showing  the  necessity  of  studying  climate,  I  cannot  give  you  a 
better  illustration  than  the  Chaumontel  Pear.  In  Jersey  these 
Pears  grow  on  the  bush,  and  are  so  fine  that  they  frequently 
sell  for  Is.  each.  In  Kent,  about  100  feet  above  the  sea"  level, 
this  sort  bears  well,  and  two  years  out  of  three  is  well-flavoured  ;' 
but  at  an  increased  altitude  of  300  feet  the  fruit  is  no  better 
than  a  Turnip.  Again,  as  to  the  study  of  tho  market.  The 
sorts  that  often  engage  the  attention  of  the  grower  are  by  the 
fruit  salesman  or  costermonger  the  most  neglected.  The 
latter  wants  an  Apple  or  Pear  that  will  last  beyond  a  day,  and 
which  will  preserve  its  colour  and  quality.  Pears  such  as  the 
Williams,  Beurre  Bosc,  and  CapiaumOnt  are  the  kinds  which 
answer  their  purpose  best;  but  fine,  showy  sorts,  like  the 
Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Colmar  d'Ete,  and  Gratioli,  they  care  little 
for.  That  useful  and  early  Apple,  the  Keswick  Codlin,  formerly 
sold  well,  but  now,  from  being  so  plentiful,  hardly  pays 
exJDenses  of  sale.  I  now  proceed  to  treat  of  fruit  plantations 
under  three  different  classes  :— 1.  Orchards  planted  entirely 
with  standard  trees,  the  bottom  being  Grass,  fed  off  by  sheep. 
2.  Fruit  plantations  containing  standards  or  half-standards] 
with  which  is  raised  a  plant  of  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Nuts' 
&c.  3.  Fruit  plantations  which  grow  bush  fruit,  and  of  the' 
berry  tribe  only.  I  may  here  state  that  by  the  term  "  berry  " 
I  mean  to  imply  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  black  and  red. 
AVhile  deaUng  with  these  classes,  I  propose  to  refer  to  the  sorts 
of  fruit  most  applicable  to  each  kind  of  cultivation. 

Cherries. 

Orchards  are,  perhaps,  the  most  desirable  on  the  whole,  for 
the  reason  that  they  require  less  labour  and  last  longer; 'nor 
can  anything  exceed  the   beauty  of  an  orchard  when  in  full 
bloom;  for  the  effect  of  the  snow-like  blossoms,  aided  by  the 
greensward  beneath  is  most  charming.     The  plan  now  usually 
adopted  is  to  set  the  permanent  plants  of  Cherries,  Pears,  or 
Apples,  10  yards  (or  where  the  land  is  very  strong,  12  yards) 
apart  each  way,  with  a  Plum  as  an  intermediate  plant.     The 
Plum    is    the    plant    generally  selected,  as   the   tree    rarely 
lasts    longer    than    the    time   required    for  the   other    sorts 
to   get   up.      This    gives    eighty   trees  to   the    acre.      As   a 
native   of   East   Kent,  I   may,  perhaps,  be  excused  for  com- 
mencing with  the  Cherry,  which,  I  believe,  was  first  introduced 
mto  our  county.     But  to  proceed.     Cherries  like  a  dry  sub-soil, 
and  will  not  do  in  the  clays ;  neither  do  they  like  cultivation 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  although  the  trees  will  attain  a 
good  size,  and  bear  at  times  tolerably  well,  they  do  best  on 
Grass,  and  when  their  roots  are  undisturbed.     Plantations  of 
Cherries  are,  however,  frequently  raised  on  cultivated  land, 
with  a  crop  of  underfruit,  and  the  trees  will  in  this  way  make' 
wood  very  fast.     After  eight  or  ten  years,  however,  the  land 
should  belaid  down  to  Grass.     A  good  climate  is  indispensable 
for  Cherries,  especially  such  sorts  as  the  Bigarreau  and  the 
Duke  tribe.     These  sores  flourish  best  at  an  elevation  of  from 
30  to  200  feet  above  the  sea  level ;  Black  Heart  Kentish,  and 
Turkey  Hearts,  will  do  fairly  up  to  400  feet ;  but  at  any  eleva- 
tion beyond  this  the  chance  of  a  crop  is  very  precarious,  and 
the  fruit  indifferent.     It  is  odd,  that  although  our  great'pro- 
pagators  have  added  of  late  years  so  many  excellent  a'nd  useful 
varieties  to  the  stock  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  yet  with 
Cherries  we  havehad  but  few  additions.  The  old  recognised  sorts 
continue  to  hold  a  prominent  place  in  all  fresh  plan'tings.     We 
much   require  a  few  good  early  sorts  to  compete  with  the 
foreigner;  but  what  new  sorts  we  have  must  be  proved  before  we 
know  their  standard  qualities.    For  all  useful  purposes  I  should 
recommend  for  orchards— Early  Purple  Gean,  A.dam's  Crown 
Frogmore  Bigarreau,  May  Duke,   Governor  Wood,  Cleveland 
Bigarreau,    Elton   Heart,    Knight's  Early  Black,  Old  Black 
Heart,   Waterloo,    Bigarreau,  Mammoth,  Mary,  Black  Tarta- 
rian, Black  Eagle,  Flemish,  Turkey  Heart,  Florence,  Kentish, 
Cluster,  and  Morello.     The  above  will  ripen  in  the  order  in' 
which  they  are  placed.     The  Bigarreau  and  Cluster  make  the 
largest  trees  ;  indeed,  the  latter  might  be  planted  as  an  orna- 
mental tree  in  any  park.     It  is  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence  to 
get   from    eighteen   to  twenty-five   sieves    of    48    lbs.    each 
from  a    Cluster.      Mr.   Neame,   of   Selling   Court,   has    sent 
to  market    forty  and  a  half  sieves  from  one  tree   (nearly 
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a  ton),  but,  whab  is  quite  as  wonderful,  I  have  known 
a  tree,  at  Milton,  which  has  grown  twenty  sieves  of 
Adam's  Crowns.  Cherries,  where  they  thrive,  pay  well 
as  a  rule.  In  letting  an  estate  some  fourteen  years  ago, 
where  it  was  incumbent  on  us  to  make  the  most  we  could  of 
the  property,  we  decided  to  reserve  the  fruit  and  let  the 
bottoms.  There  are  about  90  acres  of  mixed  fruit,  princi- 
pally Cherries.  The  fruit  has  been  sold  by  auction  when  fit  to 
gather.  I  give  you  the  returns  of  these  orchards,  together 
with  some  others  which  come  under  our  notice  and  manage- 
ment. The  expenses  of  sale  are  not  taken  off,  but  may  be 
taken  at  about  two  per  cent.  The  bottoms  are  let  at  about  £2 
per  acre,  and  an  allowance  is  made  to  the  tenant  for  a  pro- 
portion of  rates  and  tithes. 


Plums. 

These  are  grown  in  our  orchards  merely  to  fill  up  inter- 
mediate spaces  between  other  trees.  They  never  make 
a  very  large  head,  and,  consequently,  are  more  suited  for  con- 
fined spaces.  Neither  do  they  last  so  long  as  Cherries,  Pears, 
or  Apples.  The  wind  has  great  effect  on  them,  and  when  they 
get  to  any  age  they  lose  large  limbs.  Their  roots  skim  just 
under  the  surface,  and  they  consequently  soon  derive  benefit 
from  any  dressing  of  manure.  Not  long  since  I  measured  the 
distance  which  some  Plum  roots  had  travelled  from  the  main 
stem,  and  found  it  to  be  46  feet.  There  are  some  orchards  in 
Kent  planted  entirely  with  Plums,  generally  6  by  7  yards  apart, 
and  they  are  very  productive,  notably  one  of  Greengages  at 
Gillingham.     A  few  years  ago  this  piece  was  a  perfect  model 


Name  of  Pabish. 


Lynsted  and  Teynham 


Milton  

Borden  and  Tunstall 
Sittingboume 
Rainham       


Number  of 
consecutive 
years  the 
fruii,  has 
been  sold 
by  Auction. 


Annual  averaae  sale  for 

Total  average 

Average 

ACKEAGE. 

column  2  of 

Cherries  and 

Returns  per 
acre  for  years 

Eemaeks. 

Cherries. 

Hard  Fruit. 

hard  £ruit. 

stated. 

A.      E.      P. 

83     0    0 

£      s.    d. 
1,214    0    0 

£      s.    d. 
600    0    0 

£      s.    d. 
1,714    0    0 

£    B.    d. 
19    9    6 

(■  15  acres  of  these  have  not 
1     arrived  at  perfection. 

260    0    0 

60O    0    0 

20  14    0 

Old  plantations. 

33     2    0 

423  10    0 

148  10    0 

672     0    0 

17  12    0 

The  same. 

10     0    0 

69    0    0 

68     0    0 

137    0    0 

13  14    0 

y  This  orchard  lies  low  and 

2     3  20 

88     6     0 

8     4    0 

9110    0 

34    7    0 

An  old  plantation,  lies  well. 

9     0    0 

— 

— 

270    0    0 

30    0    0 

Sold  privately  together. 

— 

— 

203    0    0 

27    0    0 

The  same. 

The  plan  of  selling  by  auction  is  an  easy  one  for  the  grower, 
and  on  the  whole  we  find  that  the  trees  are  fairly  taken  care 
of.  I  find  the  cost  of  gathering  and  marketing  Cherries  to  be 
about  3s.  per  sieve,  which  is  an  increase  of  about  Is.,  compared 
with  twenty-five  years  ago.  We  calculate  that  we  have  made 
on  the  trees,  for  the  last  ten  years,  an  average  of  5s.  6d.  per  sieve. 
Pears. 

I  next  pass  to  Pears,  which  require  a  deep,  rich  soil,  and,  of 
the  two,  a  better  climate  than  Cherries  ;  but  they  are  not  so 
much  grown  in  Kent  as  the  latter.  The  sorts  principally 
grown  for  profit  are  : 


Time  ot 

Time  of 

Ripening. 

Ripening. 

Doyenn6  d'Et^  ... 

..  July 

Marie  Louise    

October 

Chalk       

.  July 

Suflolk  Thorn 

October 

Citron  des  Carmes 

.  July 

Evewood 

October 

Lammas 

.  August 

Catherine          

October 

Windsor 

.  August 

BeurriS  Boso     

Oct.  and  Nov. 

Caillot  Rosat      ... 

.  August 

Calebasse          

Oct.  and  Nov. 

Belliseime  d'Automne. 

.  Ang.andSept. 

Aston  Town      

Oct.  and  Nov. 

Colmar  d'Eto      ... 

.  September 

Beurre  de  Capiaumont 

.  Nov.  and  Dec. 

Bon  Chretien  (William 

)  September 

Duchesse  d'Angoulemt 

Oct.  and  Nov. 

Tat 

.  September 

Rondelet 

November 

Benrr^  d'Amanlis 

.  Sept.  and  Oct. 

Nutmeg 

Dec.  and  Jan. 

Bergamote 

.  September 

Moccas 

December 

Hessle      

.  September 

Catillac 

Dec.  to  April. 

There  are  also  many  new  sorts,  but  they  require  proving 
before  we  can  know  whether  they  will  bear  on  standards. 
Many  fijood  Pears,  it  may  be  observed,  do  well  as  bushes, 
which  will  not  do  as  standards.  I  will  name  a  few  of  the  best 
sorts  for  the  bushes,  and  will  also  digress  a  little  by  recommend- 
ing a  few  for  a  wall. 


rOE  BUSH  OB 

DoyenTK''  d'Ete   ... 

Beurre  Giffard   ... 

Beurr^  d'Assomption 

Dt5piri3  Corni-lis  ... 

Colmar  d'Et(5     ... 

BeurrtS  Goubnult 

Souvenir  du  Congress 

Gratioli  of  Jersey 

Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  Sejitember 


Time  of 
Ripening. 
July 
August 
August 

Auff.  and  Sept, 
September 
September 
September 
September 


October 
October 
Oct.  imd  Nov. 
Time  of 
Ripening. 
.  July 
,  August 
Sei»tembcr 


Beurrii  Superfin 
Beurr»5  Hardy     ... 
Doyennd  du  Comice 

rOB   A    WALL. 

Citron  des  Carmes 
Jargonelle 

Fondants  d'Automne 
Maiie  Louis*e  (on  north 

aspect) October 

Gansol'B  Bergamot     ...  Oct.  and  Nov. 

Brown  Bcurro    November 

Van  Mons  L(5on  Le  Clerc  November 

Glou  Morgeau     November 

tTrbaniste Oct.  and  Nov. 

Huyeho'B  Pm.  of  Wales  November 

PaBBe  Colmar     Nov.  and  Dec. 

Ne  Plus  Means December 


Time  of 
Ripening, 
Marie  Louise  d'lTccle  October 


FOB  BUSH  OB  I 


Belle  Julie 
Pitmaston  Duchess  ... 
Mari^chal  de  la  Cour.. 
Baronne  do  Mollo  .., 
Eeurr^  Duval 

Durandeau      , 

Thompson's 

Zephirin  Gn^goire    .. 
Beurrt?  Stt'rkn 


October 

Oct.  and  Nov. 

November 

November 

November 

November 

November 

December 

and  Feb. 


FOB  A   WAL 


Joei5phine  do  Malinea  Feb.  and  May 


Time  of 
Ripening 

December 

December 

Dec.  and  Jnn. 

Dec.  and  Feb. 


Chaun 


lontelle... 
Beurre  Dicl     ... 
Benriu  d'Arcmburg. 
"Winter  Nc'-bs  ... 
Bergamottcd'Eeperen  Feb.  and  April 

Prince  Albert February 

P'aster  Beurr(^ Feb.  and  April 

Beurr(3  Ranco March 

Alexandre  Bivort     ...  February 
Huyt-he'a  Victoria    ...  Jan.  and  Feb. 
St.   Oermain's    (very 
fine,  but  coarse)    ...  April 


of  a  fruit  plantation.  The  trees  were  large  for  Gages,  and 
bore  abundantly  in  one  year,  making,  I  believe,  more  than 
£100  per  acre.  The  trees  are  going  off  now,  but  there  is  an 
intermediate  plant  of  other  kinds  coming  up.  The  owner  was 
offered  £50  an  acre  for  the  fruit  on  the  whole  28  acres,  haff  of 
which  was  not  nearly  so  valuable  as  the  Greengage  part.  The 
Plum  is  so  useful  a  fruit  for  domestic  purposes,  that  it  will  be 
a  long  time  before  we  get  too  many  of  them.  The  best  sorts 
for  bearing,  and  the  kind  possessing  the  most  useful  qualities 
are — Early  Rivers,  Early  Orleans,  Bauphine,  Victoria,  Belgian 
Purple,  Stone  Wood,  Orleans,  Gisborne's,  Goliath,  Belle  de 
Louvain,  Pond's  Seedling,  Prince  of  Wales,  Sandalls,  Prince 
Engelbert,  Washington,  Mitchelson's,  Autumn  Beauty,  Dia- 
mond, Greengage,  Oulin's  Golden  Gage,  Jefferson,  White 
Magnum  Bonum,  Cluster  Damson,  and  Prune  Damson, 

Apples. 

Lastly,  I  come  to  the  Apple,  the  most  useful  of  all  fruits 
both  to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor.  For  eleven  months  in  the 
year  this  excellent  fruit  supplies  our  tables  ;  but,  although 
cultivated  largely  in  certain  parts  of  Kent,  we  find,  as  a  rule, 
that  Cherries  pay  better  where  the  soil  is  suitable.  Apples 
will  grow  on  almost  any  soil,  even  on  stiff  clays,  if  drained, 
but  they  are  not  so  suitable  for  orchards,  as  the  Grass  grows 
more  rankly  and  the  sheep,  as  a  consequence,  do  not  feed  so 
closely.  Where  the  soil  suits  the  Apple  makes  a  large  head, 
and  requires  as  much  room  as  any  tree.  I  have  heard  of  500 
bushels  being  grown  on  one  acre.  As  for  sorts,  their  name  is 
legion,  but  some  of  the  best  are  : 


DESSEBT. 

Joaneting      (red      and 

white     

Early  Harvest 

Early  Julien       

Devonshire  Quarrendcn 

Red  Astrnchan 

Early  Strawberry 
Early  Nonpareil 
Ingestre  Yellow 

Mother  Apple    

Summer  Golden  Pippin 
Sykehouse  Russet 
King  of  the  Pippins    ... 

Ribston  Pippin 

Golden  Pippin 

Coe's  Golden  Drop 
Court  Rendu  Plat 
(Jox's  Orange  Pippin  ... 
Braddick's  Nonpareil... 
Byson  Wood  Pippin    ... 
Wheeler's  Russett 

Northern  Spy 

SLnrmer  Pij^pin 
Winter  Nonpareil 
Lodgemore  Nonpareil... 


Time  of 
Ripening. 

July 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
Sept.  and  Oct. 
Sept.  and  Oct. 
October 
Sept.  and  Oct. 
Oct.  to  Feb. 
November 
November 
November 
Doc.  to  May 
Dec.  to  May 
Dec.  to  Feb. 
Dec.  to  April 
Dec.  to  April 
Dec.  to  Feb. 
Dec.  to  April 
Feb.  to  June 
Feb,  to  March 
Feb.  to  June 
February 
Feb.  to  April 


Keswick  Codlin 

Mans  Codliii      

Lord  Suffield      

Gooseberry  Apple 

Stirling  Castle 

New  Hawthornden 

Lord  Derby        , 

Cellini       

Waltham  Seedhug 

Cox's  Pomona 

Barchard's  Seedling  ... 

Golden  Noblo     

Beauty  of  Kent 

Bess  Pool 

Betty  Geeson      

Small's  Admirable 
Dumelow's  Seedling  or 

Wellington      

Royal  Somerset 

Brabant  Bellefleur 

Warner's  King 

Kentish  Fillbasket 
Gascoigne's  Seedling... 
Tower  of  Glammis 
Blenheim  Orange        ... 
M6re  de  Manage 
Norfolk  Beefing 


Time  of 
Ripening, 
August 
August 


August 

Aug.  to  Sept. 

Aug.  to  Nov. 

September 

October 

Sept.  and  Oct. 

October 

October 

October 

October 

November 

Nov.  to  May 

November 

November 
Nov.  to  Jan. 
Nov.  to  Mar, 
Nov.  to  Jan. 
Nov.  to  .Tan. 
Nov.  to  Jan. 
Nov.  to  Feb. 
Nov.  to  Jan. 
December 
Jan.  to  June 
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Truit  Plantations  with  Standards  or  Half-Standards, 
and  Under  Fruit. 

The  plan  generally  adopted  is  to  plant  the  trees  (which  are 
more  frequently  half-staudards)  22  feet  by  16j  feet,  ivith 
Gooseberries  or  Currants  between  them  5^  feet  apart.  The 
cost  of  the  trees,  bushes,  and  labour  comes  to  about  £20  per 
acre.  In  about  three  years  the  berries  will  begin  to  bear,  and 
to  make  some  return.  Trees  grow  faster  and  bear  sooner  in 
arable  plantations  than  on  Grass.  The  cultivation  assists  very 
much ;  and,  of  course,  the  more  the  land  is  manured  the 
greater  will  be  the  crop.  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  suit  this 
class  of  planting  best.  Large  returns  are  made  by  the  bush 
fruit,  especially  if  the  plantations  are  near  towns  or  railways, 
an  acre  of  berries  frequently  realising  from  £20  to  £30 — indeed 
a  large  grower  near  Maidstone  informed  me  that  he  had  made 
£100  per  acre  from  one  piece  of  Gooseberries.  This  was,  of 
course,  an  exceptional  price.  The  sorts  most  used  are — The 
Golden  Drop,  Whitesmith,  Rifleman,  Crownbob,  Lancashire 
Lads,  Velvets,  and  Warrington.  Black  Currants  also  are  now 
attracting  much  attention.  They  require  a  strong,  stiff  soil. 
The  sale  of  this  fruit  has  increased  much  of  late  years ;  some 
say  to  make  port  wine  ;  others,  for  use  as  a  dye.  However, 
the  fruit  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  we  have,  and  makes  an 
excellent  preserve.  The  Baldwin's  Black  is  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  old  sort ;  but  I  am  not  certain  whether  this  and 
the  Naples  are  the  same.  I  have  seen  trees  lately  which  have 
^.  borne  as  much  as  half  a  sieve  each  ;  and  one  planter  in  Rain- 
'  ham  told  me  that  he  had  grown  250  bushels  on  2  acres  at  three 
3'ears  old,  realising  £118 — less  the  expenses  of  picking  and 
sale.  In  West  Kent  (especially  on  the  ragstone).  Filberts  and 
Cob  nuts  are  more  grown  than  berries.  The  soil  exactly  suits 
them,  and  they  bear  most  abundantly.  The  Cob  nut  is,  how- 
over,  fast  taking  the  place  of  the  old  Filbert,  being  found  much 
moi'e  productive  and  profitable.  The  nut  is  larger,  but  not 
so  well  flavoured  as  the  Filbert ;  but  it  gets  much  quicker  into 
bearing.  I  have  seen  some  trees  at  Loose,  near  Maidstone, 
which  grew  40  lbs.  on  a  tree,  and  over  £100  per  acre  was  made 
off  one  particular  spot.  The  trees  are  generally  planted  about  16 
feet  apart  each  way,  and  the  pruning  of  them  requires  con- 
siderable skill  and  care  ;  for  this  work  the  usual  prices  range 
from  2d  to  3d.  per  tree. 

Plantations  Used  for  Berries  only. 
These  plantations  are  generally  planted  to  remain  for  a  few 
years  only,  with  a  view  to  permanent  profit.  The  former  plan 
is  the  best,  as  the  upper  fruit  is  raised  while  the  under  fruit  is 
bearing.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  generally  placed 
6  feet  apart  each  way,  making  1,210  plants  to  the  acre.  The 
cost  of  plants  ranges  from  8s.  to  15s.  per  100.  Many  growers 
(especially  with  Black  Currants)  now  plant  an  intermediate 
bush,  which  is  taken  out  again  after  five  or  six  years.  By  this 
plan  they  get  a  better  return  at  starting.  It  is  now  found 
much  better  to  form  the  young  Black  Currant  as  a  stock 
instead  of  a  bush.  This  is  doneby  not  takingoff  any  of  thebuds 
when  the  cuttings  are  struck.  The  plant  in  this  way  forms  a 
bettor  head,  and  lasts  many  more  years.  In  all  kinds  of  plan- 
tation, it  is  most  essential  to  have  a  man  who  thoroughly 
understands  pruning,  as  the  amount  of  produce  is  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  cutter.  As  a  rule,  the 
young  gardeners  of  the  present  day  do  not  attend  sufficiently 
to  the  art  of  pruning.  They  ought  to  have  proper  training 
at  the  nurseries  before  they  undertake  such  responsible 
work.  My  experience  is  that  not  one  in  ten  (even  among  pro- 
fessed gardeners)  thoroughly  knows  his  business.  For  educa- 
tional purposes  I  can  recommend  M.  Da  Breuil's  book  on 
pruning  as  a  good  practical  work.  The  drawback  to  fruit 
plantations  which  are  under  cultivation  is  the  great  cost  of 
labour  in  keeping  them  clean  ;  for,  if  roots  and  weeds  are  once 
allowed  to  get  the  upper  hand,  the  expense  of  getting  rid  of 
them  becomes  enormous.  As  the  fruit-picking  season  comes 
on,  labour  gets  scarce,  and  there  is  great  difficulty  in  getting 
•work  done.  Our  fruit  plantations  have  all  been  dug  well  over 
once,  many  twice,  and  have  had  at  the  least  four  hoeings  ;  yet  I 
should  be  very  much  ashamed  if  any  of  you  were  to  have  seen 
them  last  August.  In  west  Kent,  on  the  light  soils  and  shingle, 
both  Raspberries  and  Strawberries  are  cultivated  to  an  immense 
extent,  and  very  profitably ;  but  this  is  a  class  of  fruit  we  have  not 


time  to  discuss.  I  can  only  remark,  as  showing  the  progress  of 
fruit  cultivation,  that  in  the  space  of  about  twenty  years,  pro- 
bably not  less  than  1,000  acres  of  poor  woodland  about  Farn- 
ingham,  the  Grays,  and  Sittingbourne,  have  been  grubbed, 
and  are  now  growing  fruit  of  this  description,  or  of  the  other 
kinds  I  have  enumerated.  There  is  another  kind  of  cultiva- 
tion of  dwarf  fruit  which,  so  far  as  profit  is  concerned,  may  be 
considered  at  present  to  be  in  a  state  of  infancy,  but  which,  I 
believe,  will  command  great  attention  presently.  I  allude  to 
the  growing  of  the  Apple  on  the  Paradise  or  Doucin  stock  as 
bushes — the  eilect  being  the  same  as  growing  the  Pear  on  the 
Quince,  or  the  Cherry  on  the  Mahaleb  stock.  The  object  is  to 
avoid  profuseness  in  growth,  so  that  quicker  results  and  greater 
bearing  capacity  may  be  obtained.  Many  of  our  amateur 
fruit  growers  have  already  done  much  to  assist  and  encourage 
this  most  interesting  class  of  fruit  growing,  and,  I  believe,  when 
well  understood,  we  shall  find  the  system  to  be  very  profitable. 
The  great  benefic  is,  that  by  this  mode  of  culture  anyone  pos- 
sessing even  the  smallest  plot  of  ground  can  have  a  succession 
of  fruit.  These  dwarf  trees  can  be  planted  3,  4,  or  6  feet,  apart 
at  first,  and  thinned  as  they  get  too  large ;  therefore,  any 
person  having  only  6  perches  of  land  might  have  100  trees. 

Old  Orchards. 

I  must  conclude  my  paper  with  a  few  remarks  on  old  orchards 
and  fruit  plantations,  because  we  must  all  have  observed 
that  many  such  are  much  neglected.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  trees  running  into  one  another,  owing  to  the  plant 
being  too  thick,  or  from  profuse  growth.  Now  a  little  thinning 
or  shortening  of  the  lateral  branches  will  do  great  good. 
There  should  not  be  less  space  than  3  feet  between  the  boughs 
of  every  tree,  so  that  a  ladder  can  be  worked  easily,  and  the 
sun  and  air  let  in ;  but  large  boughs  (unless  dead)  should 
never  be  cut  off  if  it  can  be  avoided.  It  is  often  the  custom 
to  cut  and  thin  out  the  inside  of  old  Apple  trees,  but  great 
injury  is  done  by  the  practice  after  the  trees  have  arrived  at 
any  age.  A  very  good  fruit  grower  once  remarked  to  me,  that 
he  liked  the  interior  of  his  Apple  trees  to  be  so  thick  that  he 
could  not  see  to  shoot  a  partridge  through  them,  and  I  quite 
agree  with  him,  for  we  once  had  the  greatest  injury  done  to 
an  old  plantation  of  Apples  by  the  clearing  out  of  the  inside 
of  the  trees.  The  plantations  had  borne  3,500  bushels  in  one 
year,  and  the  next  year  my  father  was  advised  by  the  bailiff  to 
have  the  trees  trimmed  out.  The  remarks  of  the  man  appeared 
reasonable  enough.  He  urged  that  we  could  get  no  fruit 
inside  but  a  few  scrubby  Apples,  and  that  what  went  to 
support  those  boughs,  if  taken  out,  would  help  the  other  parts 
of  the  tree.  The  work  was  allowed  to  be  done,  but  the  result 
was  most  disp«strous,  as  nothing  like  the  same  quantity  was 
ever  grown  again.  I  believe  manuring  never  pays  better  than 
when  bestowed  on  old  plantations.  The  treatment  appears  to 
give  fresh  vigour  and  bearing  power  to  old  trees,  if  they  have 
any  good  wood  left.  It  is  not,  however,  always  necessary  to 
manure  with  dung;  for  feeding  sheep  with  corn  or  oilcake 
answers  much  the  same  purpose.  I  end  by  advising  every  one 
to  have  each  tree  looked  to  and  examined  early  in  the  autumn, 
and  never  to  allow  an  unproductive  one  to  remain  or  be 
re-grafted. 

The  Discussion. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper, 
the  experience  of  several  speakers  went  to  prove  that  Apples 
and  Pears  do  best  on  arable  or  cultivated  land,  while  CheiTies, 
on  the  contrary,  do  best  i  the  Grass  ;  also,  that  the  rubb  g 
of  sheep  against  the  tender  bark  of  young  trees,  does  them 
great  damage,  the  oily  particles  from  their  wool  filling  up  the 
pores  of  the  bark.  All  fruit  trees  should  be  planted  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  as  soon,  in  fact,  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
as  possible.  Mr.  J.  Glutton  laid  great  stress  upon  this  point, 
from  having  repeatedly  observed  that  late  planted  trees  were 
quite  three  years  behind  those  which  had  been  planted  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  fell.  The  rental  of  land  in  Kent,  let  for  cultural 
purposes,  is  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  higher  for  fruit 
than  for  ordinary  crops.  Cherries  are  reported  to  like  a 
good  loam,  and  it  was  remarked  that  at  Sittingbourne, 
where  Cherries  on  Grass  do  remarkably  well,  the  soil, 
though  loamy,  is  stiff  enough  for  making  bricks.  It  was 
observed    that     many    of    the     Cherry    orchards    in    Kent 
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presented  a  stunted  and  exhausted  appearance,  owing  to  the 
trees  having  been  re-planted  time  after  time  on  the  same  ground, 
some  of   the  Kentish   Cherry  orchards  having   occupied  the 
same  site  for  centuries.     It  was  formerly  the  custom  in  Kent 
to  sell  the  Cherries  iu  orchards  or  plots  by  auction,  the  buyer 
gathering  and  marketing  the  fruit,  and  although  this  practice 
is  still  followed  in  many  places,  some  of  the  more  intelligent 
fruit  g'-owers  find  that  it  pays  better  to   gather  and  market 
their  fruit  themselves  their  trees  in  this  way  being  less  injured, 
and  a  very  much  bettor  price  obtained  for  the  produce.    The 
cost    of   picking  and  marketing   Cherries   is    about   3s.   per 
sieve,  and  of  this  sura  about  15d.  goes  for  picking,  and  14d.  for 
cai-riage   and    marketing    expenses.      The  additional    7d.    is 
expended    in    sieves,    ladders,    and    other    necessary    appli- 
ances.    The  secret  of  growing  fruit  successfully  for  market, 
it    was    stated,    is    to    grow    only    a   few    prolific    sorts    of 
Apples,    Pears,    Plums,    or   other   fruits   which    are   popular 
in  the  rnarket,  it  being  a  well-known  fact  that   many   first- 
rate   fruits  do  not  meet  with  a  ready  sale  in  Covent  Garden 
and  other  large  fruit  markets.     For  instance,  at  Nottingham 
Wyken  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  and 
Cordwall  are  asked  for  by  the  buyers,  who  know  their  qualities 
from  long  experience,  and  they  invariably  fetch  good  prices,  and 
it  is  just  the  same  in  Covent  Garden.     There  certain  Pears, 
such  as  .Jargonelle,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
leme,_  Beurre   d'Aremberg,  and  one  or  two  others,  foi'm  the 
principal   supply,  not  necessarilj-  because  they  are  of  better 
qnality    than  many  others,  but  because  they  are  well  known 
both   to   the    dealers  and   their  customers.     All  growers  for 
market  experience   great   difficulty  in    selling    new  sorts   of 
fruit,  however  good  in  quality  it  may  be,  because  dealers  are 
reluctant  to  buy  comparatively  unknown  sorts  when  popular 
varieties  can  be  had.     Late  Pears,  such  as  ripen  from  October 
to   March,   were   stated    to   pay    best.      Mr.   Francis   Rivers 
remarked  that   he    had    recently  seen  thirty   miles    of    rail- 
way   embankments,  in   Belgium,  devoted   to   the   culture    of 
Pear   trees   on  cordons,  a  system   by  which   a  large  amount 
of    fruit  may   be   obtained   from   a  limited  area,   and   owing 
to   the_  low   stature   of   the  .trees   they  are   easily    protected 
when  iu   bloom  in    spring.      As  material   on  which  to  train 
the    branches    he    recommended    oak    posts,   formed    of  old 
ships'     timber,    through    which    two    galvanised    wires   are 
stretched.     By  taking  out  a  trench  on  each  side  of  the  rows, 
and  filling  this   annually  in  the   spring  with  fresh  soil,  and 
thoroughly  rotten   manure,   fruit  equal   to  that  produced  in 
Jersey,  on  bush  trees,  may  be  obtained.     He  also  remarked 
that,  in  1873,  he  had  planted  fifty  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  Pears 
grafted  on  the  Quince,  and  this  year  each  of  them  had  pro- 
duced, on  an  average,  ten  fine  fruits,  the  wholesale  value  of  each 
of  which  is  now  about  4d.     At  6  feet  apart,  each  way,  an  acre 
will  contain  1,210  trees,  the  produce  of  which  is  worth  upwai-ds 
of  £200  annually ;   but,  of  course,  cost  of  trees,  rent,  labour, 
and  other  working  expenses,  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
For  market  purposes,  early  or  late  varieties  are  best,  especially 
late  kinds,  which,  in  the  case  of  Grapes,  Pears,  Apples,  and 
Plums,  fetch  higher  prices  than  any  others,  owing  to  their 
comparative  scarcity.     Dealers  give  good  prices  for  very  early 
Pears,  Strawberries,  and   bush  fruit,  to  send  to  the  north  of 
England,  where  they  fetch  high  prices,  before  the  supply  in 
that  part  of  the  country  is  ripe.     It  was  said  that  Cherry  and 
other  orchards  on  Grass  are  greatly  improved  by  being  depas- 
tured by  pigs,  which  enrich  the  soil,  and  also  loosen  it  in  their 
search  for  grubs  and  worms.     One  speaker  said  he  found  that 
the  more  pigs  he  kept,  the  more  fruit  he  had  ;  from  1-|  acres 
of  Apples  and  Cherries  on  Grass,  he  realised  £'tO  annually,  and 
from    4    acres  of   Apple  trees,  he    gathered  400  bushels  of 
sound  fruit.     In  forming  orchards  on  wet  soils,  draining,  at 
lea.st  5  feet  deep,  and  burning  the  top  of  it,  after  the  turf  had 
been  pared  off,  was  recommended.     After  that  it  was  stated 
the   young    trees   should   be   planted    about    C    inches  deep, 
covering   the   roots   with   fresh    soil,    burnt   clay,   and    turf, 
broken  into  Tiodules.     This  compost,  being  warmer  and  drier 
than  the  ordinary  soil  below,  kept  the  roots  near  the  surface, 
and  the  result  was  sound  fruit;  while  trees  planted  deeply  in 
the   ordinary   way   struck    into  the  cold  sub-soil,  and  became 
covered  with  Moss  and  blight,  and  produced  worthless  fruits 
that  kept  badly.     For  the  eradication  of  Moss,  a  mixture  of 


soot,  brimstone,  unslaked  lime,  and  clay  was  recommended. 
This,  iu  conjunction  with  draining,  was  stated  to  constitute  one 
of  the  best  means  that  could  be  employed  for  invigorating  old 
orchards.  Calves  were  said  to  be  very  mischievous  in  young 
fruit  orchards,  and  if  these  are  admitted,  as  they  generally  are 
in  country  districts,  the  trees  ought  to  be  protected  by  wooden 
tree-guards  or  galvanised  wire  netting  nailed  to  semi-circular 
bits  of  wood,  leaving  a  hole  in  the  centre,  when  put  together, 
large  enough  to  permit  the  natural  expansion  of  the  stem. 
Gooseberries  form  an  excellent  and  remunerative  undergrowth 
in  fruit  gardens,  and  a  great  demand  having  recently  arisen  for 
the  fruit  of  Black  Currants,  these  are  also  found  to  be  a  very 
paying  crop.  As  regards  Gooseberry  caterpillar,  one  speaker 
reported  his  mode  of  dealing  with  it  to  be  as  follows : — He 
removes  the  old  soil  from  beneath  his  trees,  say  in  October  or 
November,  and  burns  it  in  the  rubbish  yard,  substituting  for 
it  a  covering  of  fresh  soil  and  quicklime.  This,  he  said,  was 
much  more  efficacious  than  hand-picking  or  dredging  with 
hellebore  powder,  pepper,  sulphur,  or  similar  substances.  As 
respects  Walnuts,  several  speakers  alluded  to  their  worthless- 
ness  in  the  border  counties  and  in  Scotland  ;  but  in  the  south 
greater  success  was  met  with,  the  nuts  being  more  oily  and 
better  flavoured.  This  seems  highly  probable,  the  Walnut  being 
a  native  of  Asia;  both  in  Persia  and  Cashmere  it  is  extensively 
grown,  and  an  oil,  valuable  for  many  purposes,  is  there  expressed 
from  its  fruit. 


DE.  AOLAND  ON  THE  OXFORD  BOTANIC  GARDEN. 
Dr.  Acland  hag  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hooker,  urging  him  to 
reconsider  the  opinion  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  against  the 
removal  of  tbo  O.'jford  Botanical  Gardens  to  the  parks.  The  lease  of 
the  present  gardens  is  on  the  point  of  expiring,  though  the  owners, 
Magdalen  College,  are,  it  is  understood,  prepared  to  renew  it  ou 
terms  favourable  to  the  university.  Dr.  Acland  points  out  that  in 
the  course  of  the  last  few  years  the  university  has  been  engaged  iu 
collecting  the  means  for  scientific  research  in  Oxford  to  a  contial 
position.  "  The  University,"  he  says,  "  has  purchased  80  acres  of 
ground,  on  the  fringe  of  which  the  scientific  institute  has  been 
erected  ;  there  is  room,  therefore,  and  to  spare.  The  cabinet  of 
physics  moved  thither  is  developed  into  Professor  Clifton's  excellent 
laboratories.  The  chemical  department,  planned  by  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie,  has  been  constructed  without  stint,  though  already  it  needs 
extension  to  meet  Professor  Odling's  wants.  Backland's  geology, 
arranged  by  Phillips  iu  the  court  of  the  museum,  is,  under  the  care  of 
Prestwich,  gaining  new  significance.  The  fossil  fauna  can  be 
readily  compared  with  the  extensive  anatomical  coUecticn  which, 
moved  from  Christ  Church  by  the  far-reaching  liberality  of  the  dean 
and  governing  body,  are  becoming,  under  RoUeston's  energetic  treat- 
ment, of  great  value  for  reference  in  every  department  of  animal 
biology.  The  mineralogy  has  been  re-arranged  near  the  mineralogioal 
laboratory  by  Professor  Maskelyne,  and  a  lithological  laboratory  is 
contemplated.  All  Hope's  and  Westwood's  invertebrates  are  moved 
from  the  Taylor  Buildings.  The  Radclifie  trustess,  following  theadvice 
of  Sidney  Herbert  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  have  transferred,  for  the 
common  advantage,  their  large  Scientific  Library,  and  more  thau 
doubled  their  annual  grant  for  books.  Even  an  observatory  lias  been 
instituted  there  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pritohard,  with  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Do  la  Rue,  as  it  were  to  crown  the  whole.  One  great  depart, 
ment  only  is  missing.  Though  the  fossil  flora  is  there,  the  modern 
botany,  its  studies  and  its  teachers,  i-emain  aloof.  I  grieve  to  say, 
this  separation,  most  injurious  as  it  seems  to  me  to  the  future 
interests  of  biological  science  in  Oxford,  is  now  said  to  be  approved 
by  yon,  and  supported  by  your  high  authority."  "  The  university," 
he  adds,  "  has  now,  round  her  scientific  institute,  80  acres  of  open 
ground,  on  which  already  a  large  assortment  of  shrubs  is  planted, 
and  over  which,  assuredly,  the  professor  of  botany  should  exercise 
scientific  control,  and  in  which  he  might  make,  in  the  course  of  time, 
experiments  of  extreme  importance,  both  to  science  and  agriculture, 
with  the  professors  of  physios,  chemistry,  and  biology  close  to  him. 
All  this,  moreover,  would  conduce  greatly  to  the  instruction  and 
pleasure  of  round  Oxford."  "I  had  almost  forgotten  to  remind 
you,"  he  says,  "that  the  existing  glasshouses  are  all  rotten,  and 
have  to  be  speedily  rebuilt ;  henco  the  need  of  a  prompt  decision. 
Rebuild  these  far  away  from  the  museum  and  the  parks,  and  you 
have  needlessly  separated  botany  in  Oxford  from  the  other  sciences, 
and  the  botanical  professor  and  his  students  from  their  colleagues, 
and  from  all  their  appliances  for  generations  to  come." 

[We  wholly  agree  with  Dr.  Acland.     We  hope  that  if  it  be  deter- 
mined to  make  the  garden  in  the  very  suitable  space  alluded  to  a 
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beautiful  garden  will  be  formed,  and  not  one  like  that  at  Kew,  where 
the  main  essentials  for  securing  good  effect  in  a  lar^e  national  garden 
have  been  systematically  violated.  The  opinion  held  by  some  botanists, 
that  a  botanic  garden  should  not  be  arranged  in  a  picturesque  manner, 
will  not  receive  much  credence  at  a  time  when  the  richest  and  most 
extensive  private  collections  occur  in  gardens  the  most  beautiful.  A 
garden  to  be  worthy  of  the  city  of  Oxford  should  be  so  arranged 
that  the  numerous  tribes  of  hardy  vegetation  which  we  now  possess 
should  not  only  find  room  for  their  fullest  development,  but  be  grouped 
in  such  a  manner  that  their  varied  beauty  could  be  easily  seen,  not 
only  individually,  but  collectively,  in  the  garden  landscape.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

HOT-BEDS  ON  BA.RLY  VINE  BORDERS. 

TO  TUE  EDITOR  OP  "THE  GARDEN." 
Sir, — I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Smith  (see  p.  430),  that  Vines  starting 
naturally  do  not  require  their  roots  to  bo  excited  by  artificial  heat, 
but  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December,  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  the  time  when  Vines  will  start  naturally  into  growth, 
and  the  advantages  of  stimulating  the  roots,  when  circumstances 
preclude  the  possibility  of  natural  action  taking  place,  has  been  often 
proved.  Healing  borders  with  hot-water  pipes,  laid  underneath 
them,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  plan  of  supplying  heat  to  the  soil,  but 
this  system  is  expensive ;  the  cheapest  and  next  best  mode  is  t:)  heat 
the  soil  as  much  as  possible  by  means  of  fermenting  material  laid  on 
its  surface.  The  Vine,  more  than  most  plants,  must  have  heat,  in 
order  to  induce  growth  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  the  more 
effectually  it  is  applied,  the  better  are  the  results.  Vines,  as  Mr. 
Smith  says,  doubtless  store  up  sufficient  sap  with  which  to  start,  but 
after  this  sap  is  exhausted,  growth  would  stand  still  unless  the  roots 
were  induced  to  carry  it  on,  which  is  not  the  case  when  the  outside 
border  is  cold.  Many  Vines  break  freely,  and  look  promisingly  until 
the  shoots  are  from  1  to  2  inches  long,  when  they  seem  to  lose 
their  vigour,  a  circumstance  which  never  happens  when  the  roots 
are  situated  in  a  temperature  nearly^  equal  to  that  in  which 
the  tops  are.  Of  the  benefits  arising  from  bottom-heat  in  starting 
Vines,  anyone  may  easily  convince  themselves  by  plunging  a  pot 
Vine  in  a  bottom-heat  of  60°  or  65°,  and  placing' another  one  where 
the  roots  will  be  subjected  to  a  fluctuating  temperature  between  30° 
and  45°  (which  is  about  the  winter  heat  of  a  sparingly-covered  Vine 
border),  both  the  canes  being  in  a  forcing-heat.  Let  these  be 
examined  after  two  or  three  months'  growth,  and  the  difference 
between  them  will  be  easy  to  see.  The  heat,  which  a  foot  in 
thickness  of  litter  or  leaves,  even  though  protected  by  shutters  when 
put  on  in  August  or  September  will  be  found  to  be  far  spent  by 
December,  and  farther  on,  when  heat  is  most  needed.  Such  coverings 
should  be  removed,  and  replaced  when  forcing  is  commenced  by 
material  sufficient  to  renew  the  heat  in  the  soil,  which,  when  once  up, 
does  not  decline  readily  under  a  thick  hot-bed,  under  which  the  roots 
receive  as  it  were  new  vitality,  and  are  led  up  from  a  cold  bottom 
towards  the  surface  with  the  best  possible  results.  J.  MuiK. 


SiK, — I  believe  hot.beds  on  early  Vine  borders  to  be  not  only 
unnecessary,  bat  positively  injurious  ;  for,  after  long  experience  and 
repeated  trials,  both  with  and  without  them,  I  have  invariably 
found  the  Vines  finish  off  their  fruit  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner 
when  they  are  not  applied.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  roots  of 
plants  in  a  healthy  vigorous  state,  if  the  soil  in  which  they  are  grow, 
ing  is  hermetically  closed  from  the  air,  as  would  be  the  case  with  a 
mass  of  fermenting  material  laid  on  the  border.  I  remember  the 
time  when  concreting  the  surfaces  of  Vine  borders  was  in  fashion, 
under  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  practice  added  to  their 
warmth,  and  protected  the  roots  from  heavy  rainfall.  This,  it  must 
be  remembered,  was  considered  necessary  with  a  plant  that  requires 
as  much,  or  more,  water  when  growing  than  any  other  kind  of  fruit 
tree  in  cultivation.  The  Vine  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  bad  treatment, 
but  it  was  not  slow  to  resent  this,  and  the  practice  has,  I  believe, 
been  long  since  discontinued.  The  last  I  heard  or  saw  of  it  was  at  a 
place  in  Hampshire,  where  a  gentleman,  after  visiting  Paris,  and 
seeing  some  roots  of  trees  that  had  been  exposed  to  view  in  repairing 
tho  asphalte  on  the  Boulevards,  came  back  convinced  that  roots  liked 
such  treatment.  Fortified  by  what  he  had  previously  read  and 
heard  respecting  asphalte  for  Vine  borders,  he  immediately  set  to 
work  to  have  his  own  covered  with  this  material ;  but  he  was  not  long  in 
discovering  that  be  had  made  a  mistake,  as  the  Vines  soon  showed 
nnmistakable  signs  of  ill  health,  ^nd  refused  to  colour  their  fruit, 
which  they  had  previously  done  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  I 
mention  this  to  show  how  necessary  it  is  that  fruit  borders  should  be 
properly  aerated.      Cultivators  have  already  been  warned  as  to  the 


danger  of  loading  the  roots  of  old-established  trees  by  laying 
quantities  of  soil  on  them,  as  is  sometimes  done  to  get  rid  of  it  easily 
during  alterations.  It  was  then  pointed  out  that  this  induced  ill 
health  in  the  trees,  sometimes,  indeed,  causing  destruction.  The 
same  things  would  occur  to  Vines,  were  the  mass  of  fermenting 
material  allowed  to  remain  on  long;  but  its  careless  removal 
allows  sun  and  air  to  act  on  the  border,  and,  in  some  measure, 
to  counteract  the  ill  effects  which  its  use  may  have  produced 
during  the  short  time  it  remained  on.  So  convinced  am  I  of  the  in. 
jnrious  effects  of  such  coverings  that  I  have  long  since  dis- 
continued them,  and  apply  iu  their  stead  about  a  foot  of  clean 
dry  Bracken,  which  l"  consider  (next  to  leaves)  is  the  best  of 
all  materials  for  protecting  the  roots  of  plants.  If  leaves  could  be 
kept  loose  and  dry  without  blowing  about,  they  would  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  root  protection,  as  they  intercept  radia- 
tion from  the  soil,  and  effectually  prevent  frost  entering  to  lower  its 
temperature.  As  soon  as  the  dry  leaves  or  brakes  are  placed  on  the 
border  to  be  forced,  we  protect  them  from  the  weather  by  placing 
over  them  any  old  lights,  shutters,  or  tarpaulins  that  may  be  out  of 
use  at  the  time.  As  to  Vines  or  any  other  deciduous  plant  storing 
up  sufficient  sap  in  tho  autumn  with  which  to  start  in  the  spring,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Smith,  that  is  a  mistaken  notion,  as  there  is  continual 
loss  of  sap  going  on  daily,  and  a  fresh  supply  as  continuously  taken 
in  and  forced  up  by  the  roots ;  otherwise  the  stems  would 
be  dried  sticks  long  before  the  season  came  round  for  them  to 
start  again  into  growth.  Although  we  see  trees  denuded  of 
leaves,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  at  rest,  and,  indeed, 
they  are  not.  Nature  is  never  at  rest  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word,  and  although  the  roots  of  plants  are  not  in  the  active 
state  iu  which  they  are  when  forming  and  maturing  fresh  leaves  and 
wood,  yet  their  functions  never  wholly  cease  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  always  at  work  sending  up  a  supply  of  sap,  more  or  less,  accord, 
ing  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  If  proof  of  this  is  wanted,  culti. 
vators  have  only  to  sever  a  Vine  from  its  roots,  and  they  will  soon  find 
that  the  stored  up  sap  only  avails  for  a  very  short  time,  and  that  the 
vessels  soon  get  empty.  During  the  drying  winds  of  winter  large 
demands  are  made  on  the  roots,  as  evaporation  goes  on  at  a  rapid 
rate  over  the  whole  surface  of  a  tree,  and  if  the  roots  failed  in 
responding  to  this,  and  ceased  to  send  up  a  fresh  supply  to  make 
good  the  loss,  the  trees,  however  large,  would  soon  be  dry  timber,  and 
cease  to  exist.  The  buds  of  plants,  too,  never  wholly  cease  growing 
from  the  moment  of  their  formation  till  they  burst  forth  into  leaf, 
unless.  Id  may  be,  perhaps,  for  a  short  time  when  they  are  frost- 
bound.  The  process  is  slow  and  unobserved,  but  it  nevertheless  goes 
on  hourly,  from  the  time  they  begin  to  form  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
till,  as  observed  above,  they  emerge  from  their  covering.  There  is, 
therefore,  only  a  partial  cessation  of  activity  and  no  rest  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  As  for  stored-up  sap,  that  is  renewed  over  again 
during  the  long  winter  months,  and  this  shows  the  necessity  there  is 
for  having  borders  in  a  moist,  healthy  state  during  the  winter.  This 
has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Groom,  of  Henham,  in  your  last  week's  issue 
(see  p.  429),  and  the  remarks  he  there  makes  respecting  the  require, 
ments  of  fruit  trees  in  winter  are  much  to  the  point,  as  tending  to  con- 
firm  what  I  have  said,  and  helping  to  explode  the  theory  of  stored. up 


J.  Sheppakd, 


Curious  Power  of  an  Insect. — We  have  quite  a  number 
of  different  species  of  ichneumon  flies  which  deposit  their  eggs 
upon  the  larvae'  of  wood-boring  insects,  and,  in  that  way,  help 
to  destroy  them.  These  borers  in  trees  one  would  suppose  were 
quite  secure  against  the  attacks  of  their  parasitic  enemies  which 
cannot  follow  them  into  their  retreats  or  dig  them  out,  but 
Nature  has  provided  a  way  to  reach  them  although  incased  within 
apparently  pretty  solid  wood  walls.  For  instance,  according  to  an 
able  writer  in  "Moore's  Rural,"  the  Sugar  Maple  tree  is  infested 
with  quite  a  large  wood  borer,  which  is  the  larva  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  showy  of  the  long-horn  beetles,  the  Glycobius  (clytus) 
speciosus  of  Say.  This  borer  frequently  passes  upwards  in  tho  solid 
wood  of  the  tree  2  or  3  inches  from  the  outside  ;  still  it  is  not  per. 
fectly  secure  from  its  enemies  when  thus  shut  in,  for  the  female  of 
the  great  ichneumon  fly,  the  Pimpla  lunator,  has  an  ovipositor  3  to  4 
inches  long  furnished  with  a  little  saw  on  the  end,  by  the  aid  of  which 
she  can  make  a  hole  straight  through  bark  and  wood  to  the  said  borer 
and  place  an  egg  upon  it.  I  have  caught  this  insect  in  the  act,  as 
many  others  have  done;  but  the  "wonder"  part  of  the  operation---at 
least  to  a  good  many  observers — is,  how  she  knows  the  exact  position 
of  the  borer  in  the  tree.  The  ichneumon  hears  its  victim  gnaw, 
ing  the  wood  and'knows  its  whereabouts  by  the  sound  alone.  Itis  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  human  ear  is  quite  as  acute  as  those  of  an  insect 
like  the  pimpla  created  expressly  for  seeking  its  victim  by  sound;- 
still  most  wood-boring  larvaj  while  feeding,  make  sufficient  noise  to  be 
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distinctly  heard  if  the  ear  is  placed  directly  against  the  tree  or  piece 
of  timber  in  which  they  are  at  work.  I  have  tested  this  a  hundred 
times  where  the  larvse  of  the  prionidoe,  saperdas,  elaphidions,  and 
similM'  insects  were  at  work  npon  trees.  It  anyone  desires  to  hear 
the  music  of  wood  borers  more  clearly  than  is  given  off  from  a  grow- 
ing tree,  they  have  only  to  bring  a  stick  of  powder-posted  Hickory 
or  Oak  from  the  woodpile  and  set  it  on  end  in  a  warm  room  for  a  few 
days  ;  place  an  end  upon  the  bare  floor,  and  if  there  are  borers  in 
the  stick,  the  grinding  of  the  mill  will  soon  be  heard  clear  and  dis- 
tinct,  even  at  several  feet  distant. 

A  Neat  Hardy  Shrub.— Among  the  plants  on  Mr.  G.  Herbst's 
(of  Richmond)  stand,  in  Covent  Garden,  we  noticed  Enonymons 
microphyllus,  a  very  compact  and  attractive  little  shrub,  looking,  at 
first  sight,  like  a  small  Box,  or  a  very  close-growing  Myrtle.  It  has, 
however,  the  very  leathery  leaves  of  its  own  evergreen  relations,  so 
that  it  will  probably  prove  useful  for  town  and  sea-shore  gardens. 
For  general  cultivation,  too,  we  should  say  it  will  prove  a  valuable 
plant,  from  its  distinct  habit. 

Hyacinths  in  Glasses. — These  may  be  put  in  water  now. 
The  bulb  should  be  placed,  in  the  first  instance,  with  its  lower  end 
not  quite  in  contact  with  the  water,  which  should  be  pure  rain  or 
pond  water,  and  it  need  not  be  changed  unless  it  becomes  offensive. 
When  the  bulbs  are  in  the  glasses,  they  should  be  set  in  a  dark 
place  for  about  a  month,  then  gradually  inured  to  the  light,  filling 
up  the  glasses  as  the  water  subsides.  The  bulbs  will  flower  in  the 
greatest  perfection  if  placed  in  a  cool  airy  situation,  well  exposed 
to  sunlight;  but  it  is  usually  desirable  to  place  some  at  least  in  a 
warm  place,  to  accelerate  the  flowering  period. — Wm.  Paul. 

An  Old  Oak  Killed  by  Ivy. — We  have  a  fine  Ivy-covered 
Oak  tree  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  lakes  in  the  grounds  here.  Its 
trunk,  at  4  feet  6  inches  from  the  ground,  measures  26  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  the  spread  of  its  branches,  the  widest  way,  is  55  feet  in 
diameter.  The  whole,  with  the  exception  of  two  small  branches,  is 
clothed  with  Ivy,  which  is  now  loaded  with  berries.  So  thoroughly 
has  the  Ivy  gained  the  mastery  over  the  Oak,  that  the  latter  has  for 
some  years  past  been  fast  falling  into  decay.  The  only  portions 
that  retain  any  vitality  are  two  small  branches,  which  this  year  pro- 
duced a  quantity  of  acorns.  It  is  the  finest  specimen  of  the  kind 
I  ever  saw. — James  Ollkrhead,  WimhUdon  House. 

New  Plant  Labels. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  France,  M.  Ch.  Joly  exhibited  some  new  labels,  made  by 
M-  Girard-Col.  de  Clermont  Ferrand,  which  are  said  to  be  both 
cheaper  and  more  convenient  than  other  kinds.  These  labels 
consist  of  zinc,  of  the  same  form  and  size  as  the  wooden  ones  used 
everyday  in  gardens  ;  and  they  cost  about  4s.  6d.  a  thousand.  They 
are  pierced  with  a  bole  in  order  to  admit  of  their  being  attached  to 
trees  and  plants  with  at  least  as  much  ease  as  the  wooden  kinds.  lu 
addition  to  this,  one  side  is  left,  so  that  the  zinc  may  be  written  on 
with  ink.  The  other  is  coated  with  a  white  substance,  which  makes 
it  like  parchment,  and  upon  which  one  may  write  easily  with  a  lead 
pencil. 

Garden  Turnips.— Among  these,  Cattell's  Silver  Ball  is  a  hand- 
some  variety  and  good  in  quality  ;  Early  White  Stone  is  soon  fit  for 
use,  but  it  also  soon  runs  to  seed  ;  the  American  Red  Stone  is  a 
useful  hardy  sort ;  Chirk  Castle,  a  black-skinned  kind,  is  very  hardy, 
and  keeps  firm  and  good  for  a  long  time  ;  but  Veitoh's  Red  Globe 
has  proved  the  best  of  all  that  I  have  tried.  These  were  all  sown 
the  second  week  in  April  on  a  south  border,  and  wore  well  supplied, 
when  necessary,  with  water.  They  grew  well,  but,  later  in  the 
season,  the  white  kinds  rotted  very  much,  while  the  red  ones  kept 
sound.  Afterwards,  the  white  kinds  were  sown  on  a  north  border 
with  the  same  result;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  crop  rotting  away.  I 
have  now  (November  22nd)  another  crop,  consisting  of  red  ones  in 
nee,  ^vhioh  are  all  that  could  be  desired. — W.  Divers,  Wierton, 
Maidstone. 

Long  V.  Short  Pruning  of  Hoses. — The  usual  season  for 
pruning  Roses  being  near  at  hand,  it  is  well  to  form  some  definite 
plan  aa  to  the  system  which  shall  be  adopted.  Where  tho  object 
aimed  at  is  a  large  display  of  bloom,  I  find  that  long  shoots  "  pegged 
down  "  arc  preferable  to  close  spur  pruning.  Raised  banks  for 
shutting  out  unsightly  objects  look  remarkably  well  clothed  with 
Roses  in  this  way;  and,  for  a  background,  standards  pruned  in  a 
similar  inanner,  with  their  long  shoots  brought  down  in  the  form  of 
an  umbrella,  thereby  concealing  the  bare  stems,  have  a  fine  effect. 
Such  varieties  as  Man'chal  Niel,  Gloiro  de  IJijon,  and;Souvenir  do  la 
Malmaison,  treated  in  this  way,  answer  admirably,  and  are,  indeed, 
more  continuous  bloomers  than  many  of  the  so-called  Perpetnals. 
That  beautiful  summer  Rose,  Charles  Lawson,  is,  in  its  season,  a  really 
splendid  object.     After  the  beds  are  pruned  and  manured,  we  usually 


peg  down  the  shoots  with  a  quantity  of  stout  pegs,  varying  from  18  to 
24  inches  in  length,  selected  when  preparing  Pea  sticks,  and  if  good 
Ash  or  Hazel,  they  will  last  two  or  three  seasons,  and  have  a  neat 
appearance. — J.  Gkoom,  Henliam. 

Ivy  in  Dwelling  Houses. — No  plant  does  better  in  a  sitting 
room  or  hall  than  the  common  Ivy,  or  any  of  its  green  varieties.  In 
countries  where  the  cold  is  too  great  for  the  Ivy  to  flourish  out-of- 
doors,  it  is  much  appreciated  for  house-culture.  Being  hardy  and 
strong,  it  will  bear  ill  treatment,  but  will  pay  for  attention,  and 
especial  care  should  be  taken  not  to  make  the  rooms  too  hot  for  it ;  it 
will,  however,  prosper  well  in  about  the  same  amount  of  heat  that  the 
living  occupants  should  have;  that  is  about  65°  Fahrenheit.  Keep 
it  cool  and  moist,  but  not  too  wet. 

Cypripedium  speotabile  Forced. — Lovers  of  this  charming 
hardy  Orchid  may  be  glad  to  know  that  it  may  be  forced  into  bloom 
by  potting  in  peat  and  placing  it  in  heat  in  January  or  February, 
removing  it  to  the  conservatory  just  as  it  comes  into  bloom.  Of 
course  a  succession  may  be  kept  up  thereafter.  Mr.  Sturtevant  has 
forced  it  very  successfully  for  the  past  two  years,  his  plants  being 
started  in  February  and  flowering  early  in  April.  It  will  prove  a 
precious  addition  to  our  stock  of  early  flowers,  if  it  can  be  obtained 
in  sufficient  quantity.  The  forced  plants  should  be  allowed  to  die 
down  gradually  in  frames  or  pits,  and  would,  so  treated,  be  in  good 
condition  for  planting  permanently  in  large  beds  of  peat  and  rich 
half-shady  borders. 


OBITUARY. 


M.  Alphonse  Mas,  President  of  the  Pomological  Society  of  France,  has 
just  died  at  Bourg,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  M.  Mas  was  well  known  as 
the  author  of  several  most  valuable  pomological  works ;  the  knowledge 
that  he  brought  to  bear  upon  his  subjects  was  most  extensive,  and  the  loss 
that  French  horticulture— in  fact,  horticulture  all  over  the  world— has  sus- 
tained by  his  death  is  a  severe  one. 


NOTES   AND   QUESTIONS-VARIOUS. 

Abutilon  Bonle  de  Neige. — Plants  of  this  taken  from  the  flower  garden  and 
re-potted  arc  now  full  of  flower,  and  their  fine  large  pure  white  drooping  bells 
prove  most  useful  for  dinner-table  decorfttion. — Richahd  Nisbet,  Astvarby  Park. 

Gas  Water  and  Weeds  on  Walks.— A  correspondent,  writing  to  the 
*' Journal  of  Horticulture."  from  Cole  Orton,  recommends  gas  water  for  the 
destruction  of  weeds  on  walks.  I  always  (he  says)  use  it  here,  and  I  find  it 
more  powerful  and  lasting  in  its  eff'ects  as  a  weed  destroyer  than  salt. 

Horticultural  Club.— We  are  informed  that  the  next  dinner  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Club  will  be  held  at  the  club  house,  3,  Adelphi  Terrace,  on  Wednesday 
next,  December  1st.  ilembers  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  a  friend,  but 
are  requested  to  notify  their  intention  of  doing  so  by  the  29th  inst.  to  the  hon. 
secretary. 

Height  of  Plant-house  Stages.— In  many  cases  the  stages  in  plant- 
houses  are  too  high.  When  2\  and  3  feet  above  the  pathway,  the  pots  and  stems 
of  the  plants  are  too  conspicuous  ;  15  or  18  inches  from  the  ground  would  be  a 
better  height.  The  plants  would  then  be  looked  down  upon,  and  their  beauty 
would  be  set  off  to  greater  advantage  than  it  is  under  present  arrange- 
ments.— M. 

The  Loquat  as  a  Conservatory  Plant.— The  Loquat  is  worth  growing  in  a 
conservatory  for  the  sake  of  its  fine  long  handsome  leaves.  For  dinner-table 
or  side-board  decoration,  branches  of  it  cut,  and  placed  in  a  small  pot  of  sand, 
have  a  fine  appearance  ;  and,  owing  to  the  persistent  character  of  its  foliage,  it 
will  last  some  few  daj-s  in  a  fresh  state.  Branches,  furnished  with  a  dozen 
leaves  or  so,  have  the  appearance  of  young  plants.— Chevalibb. 

Value  of  the  Delaware  Peach  Crop.— The  Teach  crop  in  Delaware  this 
year  has  been  no  less  than  6.000,000  baskets.  Of  this  amount  over  3,000,000 
have  been  sent  oiT  byrail,  nearly  a  million  by  other  conveyances,  while  2,000,000 
have  been  used  for  canning  and  drying.  Consumers  have  paid  for  them 
£^50,0C0,  of  which  £2)0,000  has  gone  to  the  diSTerent  transportation  companies, 
and  only  £50,000  to  the  producers. 

Seedling  Yews  Best. — I  find  seedling  Yews  preferable  to  plants  raised 
from  cuttings,  which  almost  invariably  grow  one-sided — i.  e.,  like  a  roofed 
branch.  In  the  case  of  seedlings  raised  from  the  Irish  Yew,  I  find  that  few 
maintain  their  original  form  entirely.  Where  evergreen  fences,  or  screens  for 
shutting  out  unsightly  objects  are  required,  or  shelter  for  tender  crops,  Irish 
Yews  are  very  suitable,  as  they  are  Ices  injured  by  clipping  than  most  trees, 
and  they  maintain  a  healthy  growth  for  an  almost  indefinite  period. — James 
Ghoom,  'llenhnn. 

The  Barbarossa,  the  best  late  Graoe.— Where  very  late-keeping  Grape  s 
are  required,  this  is  a  valuable  variety,  as  it  does  not  shrivel  so  soon  as  many 
sorts.  It  docs  best,  I  find,  when  pruned  on  the  long  rod  system,  for,  when 
close  spur  pruned,  its  produce  is  neither  so  abundant,  nor  so  fine,  as  when 
grown  on  young  wood.  Inarched  or  grafted  on  any  of  the  high-flavoured 
(;rapes,  I  find  it  most  satisfactory,  its  bunches  being  large  and  well-propor- 
tioned, and  highly  coloured.  Its  "finely  coloured  foliage  too,  is  invaluable  for 
dinner-table  decoration. — J.  Ghooh,  Ilenham. 

Materials  for  Coach  Roads.- Our  coach  road  has  a  great  deal  of  traffic  on 
it — the  consequence  is  it  often  wants  repairing.  Gravel  has  one  or  two  disad- 
vantages. It  is  easily  shifted  from  its  position  iC  at  all  pebbly  or  sandy,  and  it 
clings  persistently  It'o  tlio  foot  in  wet  weather,  Jif  it  is  clayey.  Our  parish 
authorities  having  recently  done  up  the  footpaths  of  the  village  with  Mount 
Sorrel  granite  from  the  fjuarries  near  Loughborough,  we  determined  to  use  tho 
same  material,  and  having  made  tho  foundation  good  with  coarse  gravel,  we 
have  faced  all  down  with  a  2-inch  coat  of  granite  (called  at  the  quarries 
"gravel  granite"),  and  tho  result,  so  far,  is  satisfactory. —N.  H.  P. 

Brompton  Plum  Stock.— Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  mo  what  kind  of  Plum 
this  is  and  ho^v  it  in  propagated,  i.f.,  whether  from  cuttings  or  stones.- Prop. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Whioh  does  mend  nature  :  change  it  rather  :  but 

The  Akt  itself  is  Natuee." — Shakespeare, 


WINTER-BLOOMING  HEATHS. 

Few  plants  are  more  beautiful  at  this  season  o£  the  year  than 
this  section  of  the  Heath  family,  of  which  gracilis  autumnalis 
and  hyemalis  may  be  taken  as  types.  Beautiful  little  plants, 
of  these  kinds,  bristling  with  flowers,  may  be  met  with  on  the 
florists'  stalls  in  every  market  town.  They  are  chiefly  propa- 
gated and  grown  on  to  a  flowering  size  in  the  nurseries  round 
London,  and  then  distributed  in  autumn  to  the  extent  of  many 
thousands  through  the  medium  of  country  florists.  Amateurs 
are  very  large  buyers  of  these  brilliant  little  plants,  either  for 
window  boxes  or  to  decorate  the  small  greenhouse-conserva- 
tories, now  so  common  in  the  suburbs  of  large  towns.  I  have 
only  mentioned  the  names  of  two  kinds,  as  the  treatment  of 
all  soft-wooded  Heaths  is  the  same,  but  others,  such  as  Will- 
inoreana,  are  also  largely  grown.  The  reason  why,  as  a  rule, 
amateurs  fail  so  signally  in  the  culture  of  this  class  of  plants 
is,  they  use  too  much  fire-heat,  and  give  too  little  ventilation. 
It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  Heaths  cannot  be  kept 
long  in  health  in  a  warm,  close  house.  But  it  is  astonishing 
-how  small  an  amount  of  labour  and  expense — rightly  directed 
— is  required  to  keep  a  collection  of  Heaths  in  good  condition. 
There  is  no  other  class  of  plants  that  furnishes  so  much  floral 
beauty  for  so  long  a  time.  If  a  house  can  be  spared  for  their 
culture,  the  whole  matter  is  simple  enough,  but  I  have  seen 
good  collections  of  Heaths  grown  where  they  had  to  be  win- 
tered in  late  Peach-houses,  and  other  similar  structures.  A 
cool  Poach,  or  what  would  now  be  termed  an  orchard-house,  is 
a  capital  place  in  which  to  winter  Heaths  and  other  hard- 
wooded  plants.  And  the  plants  may  be  moved  occasionally 
when  in  flower,  and  when  required,  to  the  conservatory  for  a 
few  days  at  a  time,  without  doing  them  much  damage.  Any- 
thing like  a  close  confined  atmosphere  would  be  their  destruc- 
tion, very  little  fire-heat,  therefore,  will  be  required,  and  the 
ventilation  must  be  ample,  and  almost  continuous,  except 
in  very  cold  weather.  Keen,  cold,  cutting  winds,  must, 
however,  be  avoided.  In  summer  they  will  do  better 
out  of  doors  on  a  coal-ash  bed,  in  a  sheltered  place,  par- 
tially shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun.  Next  in  importance 
to  a  suitable  temperature  is  the  question  of  watering. 
Many  plants  are  killed  either  by  neglect  or  too  much 
kindness ;  and,  until  one  has  had  some  experience  in 
their  management,  it  is  difficult  to  hit  the  happy  medium  on 
which  success  depends.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  strict  rule  ;  but  one  thing  may  be  stated  confidently,  that, 
if  Heaths  are  ever  allowed  to  flag  from  want  of  water,  they 
seldom  recover.  True,  they  may  not  die  at  the  time,  uor  for 
weeks  afterwards  ;  but  some  day,  when  one  is  least  expecting  it, 
almost  without  any  warning,  the  plant  will  wither.  Although, 
therefore,  with  this  class  of  plants  the  greatest  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  drought,  overwatering  must  also  be  guarded 
against,  or  the  plants  will  become  sickly  and  die  from  an  oppo- 
site cause.  If  a  pot  is  full  of  roots  and  the  plants  in  full 
flower,  perhaps  it  may  require  watering  twice  a  week,  or  even 
of tener ;  but  at  this  season  much  depends  on  the  state  of  the 
external  atmosphere,  and  any  estimate  can,  at  the  best,  only 
be  an  approximate  one,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to  usurp 
the  place  of  intelligent  observation.  One  mode  of  ascertaining 
— and  perhaps  the  most  trustworthy  one — when  a  plant 
requires  water  is  to  rap  the  side  of  the  pot  sharply  with  the 
knuckles  ;  if  the  sound  emitted  be  sharp  and  hollow,  the  plant 
cither  does  then,  or  will  shortly,  require  watering.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  it  sounds  dull  and  heavy,  watering  will  not,  for  some 
time,  be  necessary.  This,  however,  like  all  rules,  may  some- 
times lead  to  error,  as  some  pots,  from  their  close  structure, 
emit  a  dull  sound,  and  others,  again,  from  a  contrary  cause, 
the  reverse.  There  may  also  be  some  difiierence  in  potting  as 
to  firmness  of  soil,  which  will  affect  the  sound.  In  watering 
valuable  hard-wooded  or  other  plants  the  same  person  should 
always  water  them  at  all  times,  and,  in  doing  so,  should  always 


take  care  that  the  ball  is  thoroughly  moistened.     In  this  way 
mistakes  will  not  so  easily  happen.     All  pruning  should  be 
done  just   after  they   have    done    flowering;    this,  however, 
need  not  prevent  the  pinching  of  a  strong  shoot  at  any  time, 
especially  in  the  case  of  young  plants.     As  regards  potting 
and     soil,    it     is    next    to    impossible    to    keep    Heaths    in 
health  for   any  length    of    time  without    good  fibrous  peat. 
In  potting,  the  soil  may  be  broken  up,  and  passed  through  a 
quarter  or  half -inch  sieve,  and  the  rough  lumps  reserved  to  go 
over  the  drainage  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots ;  but,  for  all  plants 
that   require   larger  pots  than  48's,  the  soil  should  be  well 
broken  up,  but  not  sifted.     The  drainage  should  be  ample,  to 
allow  the  water  to  pass  away  freely ;  but  not  excessive,  as  it 
not   only  reduces   the   space   for  the  roots,   but   renders   it 
necessary  to  water  more  frequently,  and  thus  increases  the 
risk  of  the  plants  suffering  from  drought.     Force  the  soil  in 
firmly  with  a  blunt  stick  ;  and  this  is  a  rule  that  should  be 
observed  in  potting  all  hard-wooded  plants.     It  is  better  to 
give    medium    shifts  annually,  until    the    plants    are    large 
specimens,  than  to  over-pot.     Plants  that  are  pushed  on  rapidly 
by  having  large   shifts,  or  by  using  stimulants,  are  usually 
short  lived.     What  an  amateur  is  most  anxious  about  is  to 
keep   his   plants  in  good  health,  and  of  a  manageable  size. 
Always  take  care  before  potting  that  the  balls  of  the  plants  are 
moist,  but  not  wet.     The  best  time  to  pot  is  about  June  ;  and 
then,  towards  the  end  of  July,  or  early  in  August,  turning  the 
plants   out  of    doors  for  a   couple   of    months.      They    will 
flower  all   the  better  for  the  ripening  of  the  wood,   which 
this  treatment  ensures.     In  potting,  keep  the  collar  of  the 
plant    well    up.     If   buried    too    deeply,    the    damp    settles 
round    the    stem,   and    kills    it.      Many   people    buy    these 
plants   in   the   market   simply  as   window-plants,  who    have 
no  greenhouse  at  all,  and  perhaps  even  no  garden ;  and  I  have 
known  instances  where  they  have  kept  them  in  health  for  a 
long  time  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  in  whioh'a 
good  deal  of  pleasure  has  been  derived  from  so  doing.     The 
truth  is,  thoughttulness  and  perseverance  will  often  supply  the 
place  of  skill.   They  will  not  live  long  in  a  coal-gas-impregnated 
atmosphere;  but  in  a  cool,  light,  well-ventilated  room,  I  have 
known  some  of  the  commoner  kinds  of  Heaths  to  keep  in  good 
health  for  a  long  time;  and,  as  a  rule,  where  window  plants  look 
healthy  and  flourishing,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  rooms  are 
well  ventilated  and  the  air  pure ;    fever  and  other  contagious 
diseases  rarely  visit  there ;   and  thus  the  care  bestowed  upon 
plants  and  flowers  is,  after  all— independently  of  the  actual 
pleasure   experienced— a   very  good    investment,   and    often 
saves  expenditure  m  other  ways.     As  I  am  writing  this  prin- 
cipally for  the  information  of  unskilled  cultivators,  it  may  be 
considered,  perhaps,  out  of  place  to  say  anything  about  propa- 
gation, especially  as  such  plants  may  be  cheaply  purchased; 
but  I  hold  that  anything  that  tends  to  make  any  branch  of 
gardening  less  difiicult  helps  it  forward,  and  adds,  a,t  the  same 
time,  to  its  commercial  importance  as  well  as  practical  utility. 
Among  amateur  gardeners  there  are  many  who  will  not  be 
deterred  by  any  difficulties  in  attempting  anything  upon  which 
they  have  set  their  minds.     To  propagate  Heaths  successfully 
the  first  requisites  are  clean  pots— 48's  are  the  most  useful 
size— and  bell-glasses,   about  an  inch  less  in  diameter  than 
the  pots.    I  have  known  an  amateur  strike  soft-wooded  Heaths 
successfully  under  an  old  tumbler ;  a  finger-glass  is  also  a  very 
good  makeshift,  but  a  close  glass  of  some  kind  is  absolutely 
necessary,   for,   unless  the  cuttings  are  kept  m  a  confined 
atmosphere  they  will  not   retain   suflSoient   freshness  in  the 
foliage  long  enough  to  form  roots.     At  the  same  time,  if  the 
atmosphere   is  overcharged  with  moisture,   most   surely  the 
cuttings    will    damp    off,    and    it    is    the    medium   between 
these  two  extremes  that  should  be  sought   for.     Commence 
preparing  the  pots  by  placing  one  good-sized  crock  over  the 
hole,  laying  it  in  such  a  position  that  the  water  can  dram  freely 
under  it  ;  over  this  place  a  few  pieces  of  a  smaller  size,  over 
these  again  a  handful  about  the  size  of  field  Beans.  The  peat  can 
be  broken  up  with  the  hand,  and  passed  through  a  quarter-mch 
sieve— the  fibry  portions  placed  over  the  crocks  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pots,  and  about  a  fifth  part  of  clean  silver  sand  mixed 
with  the  remainder,  and  with  this  the  pots  are  to  be  filled  to 
within  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  top.    The  soil  must  be 
pressed  down  firmly,  and  about  half-an-inch  of  clean  sand 
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placed  on  the  top.  "Water  the  pots  with  a  fine-rosed  pot,  and 
leave  them  an  hour  or  so  to  settle.  Whilst  that  process  is 
going  on,  the  cuttings  can  be  cut  off  the  plants  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  prepared,  not  taking  off  too  many  at  one  time,  and 
avoiding  exposure  to  the  air,  which  causes  them  to  flag.  Nur- 
serymen often  put  young  plants  into  heat  to  obtain  soft 
Cuttings,  and  then  by  placing  the  cutting-pots  in  gentle  heat 
afterwards  they  root  much  quicker  ;  but  amateurs  cannot  do 
this,  and,  even  if  they  could,  except  they  also  possessed  the 
requisite  skill  and  knowledge,  it  would  complicate  matters,  and 
render  their  failures  more  disheartening ;  but,  given  the 
requisite  attention  and  the  necessary  appliances.  Heaths  are 
as  easily  rooted  as  any  other  class  of  plants,  and  more  so  than 
some.  The  young  tops  or  soft  points  of  the  shoots  make  the 
best  cuttings,  and  there  is  an  advantage  in  having  them  from 
young,  quick-growing  plants  ;  not  old  plants,  that  muke  smaller 
and  more  wiry  growth,  and,  in  the  case  of  winter-flowering 
kinds,  these  may  be  obtained  readily  in  June.  Take  them  off 
with  a  sharp  knife,  about  1  to  li  inches  long,  and  trim  off  all 
the  leaves  from  the  lower  half-inch  with  a  small  pair  of  sharp 
scissors.  Place  the  bell-glasses  on  the  top  of  each  pot, 
and  apply  sufficient  pressure  to  make  a  mark,  and  inside  this 
mark  dibble  in  the  cuttings  thickly — but  not  so  as  to  touch 
each  other— to  the  depth  of  about  half  an  inch.  They  should 
have  a  sprinkling  of  water  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
put  on  the  bell-glasses.  Till  they  are  rooted  they  may  be 
placed  in  any  cool  house  or  frame,  or  I  have  known  them 
rooted  in  a  north  window  in  a  cool  room  ;  but,  whatever  posi- 
tion they  occupy,  they  will  do  better  if  the  pots  are  plunged  in 
some  non-conducting  material,  such  as  sawdust  or  cocoa-nut 
fibre;  or  they  maybe  plunged  inside  other  pots  two  sizes  larger; 
they  must  also  be  shaded  from  the  sun  by  placing  over  the 
glasses  sheets  of  paper,  and  the  glass  must  be  taken  off  every 
morning  and  wiped  thoroughly  dry  inside  with  a  cloth  ;  this  is, 
in  fact,  a  most  important  point,  and,  if  once  neglected,  all  the 
other  trouble  counts  for  nothing.  When  the  cuttings  show 
signs  of  growth,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  are  rooted,  a 
little  ventilation  may  be  given  by  propping  the  glasses  up  a 
little  at  the  bottom,  increasing  this  gradually  until  they  can  be 
dispensed  with  altogether.  Watering  must  be  carefully  done, 
so  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  cuttings  may  be  kept  in  a  regular 
state  as  to  moisture.  Heaths,  when  grown  slowly  in  cool,  well- 
ventilated  houses,  are  not  subject  to  many  diseases  or  insects. 
If  a  damp  atmosphere  prevails  mildew  may  make  its  appear- 
ance, but  this  is  easily  kept  down  if  taken  in  time  by  dusting 
sulphur  in  amongst  the  branches.  E.  HoEDAr. 


Hardy  Begonias. — It  wouM  be  a  great  boon  to  many  if 
some  competent  authority  would  tell  us  something  about  that  glorious 
plant  Begonia  Veitchii,  which  is  said  to  be  hardy  in  favourable  spots. 
If  it  really  is  so  (and  its  native  habitat  is  on  very  high  mountainous 
elevations)  it  would  be  a  most  valuable  acquisition.  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  give  it  a  trial  last  year,  but  my  heart  failed  me  in  the 
shortening  autumn  days,  aud  I  put  it  into  a  cold  frame  until  last 
May.  It  is  so  beautiful  that  I  fear  I  shall  do  the  same  this  year  except 
I  am  favoured  with  a  reassuring  account.— [In  Messrs.  Veitch's  nnr. 
Bery,  at  Chelsea,  it  has  had  no  protection  for  several  years,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  parents  of  the  new  race  which  we  now  possess  of  hardy 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias.— Ed.]  It  produces  flowers,  of  a  brilliant 
vermilion  with  a  dash  of  carmine,  more  than  2  inches  across,  and 
round,  shining,  dark  green  leaves  ;  in  fact,  it  is  better  than  any  of 
the  tender  Begonias. — OxoN. 

The  Ivy  on  Arundel  Castle.— It  is  found  that  the  Ivy  which 
has  BO  thickly  clothed  Arundel  Castle  has  been  eating  so  firmly  into 
the  work  as  to  threaten  destruction,  and  workmen  are  now  employed 
in  extracting  the  roots  from  the  mortar,  and  in  other  ways  restorin<' 
the  walls,  or  rather  rescuing  them  from  destruction.  This  is  being 
done  with  studious  care,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  personally  visits  the 
work  to  sec  that  no  desecration  is  committed.  The  mortar  used  it  in 
the  old  building  was  not  of  a  very  substantial  nature,  and  were  it 
not  for  this  timely  interference,  the  wall  might  have  gradualiv 
crumbled  away.  The  broken  edges  of  the  ruin  are  being  closed  up 
with  stone  and  cement,  to  prevent  the  penetration  of  tho  rain  ■  aud 
although  much  of  the  rugged  picturesqueness  is  destroyed  by  the 
process  of  stripping  tho  Ivy  and  rounding  off  the  top  edges,  it  is 
according  to  a  writer  in  the  "  Times,"  a  work  of  necessity,  and  one 
which  need  not  alarm  archaaologists.  Where  walls  are  in  good 
uoudition,  Ivy  does  little  or  no  harm. 


NOTES    OF    THE   WEEK. 

Apples  are  keeping  very  badly  this  season,  owing  to  the 

unusual  quantity  of  wet.  It  is  supposed  the  Ribston,  which  gene- 
rally  lasts  much  longer  than  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  is  "  going  off  " 
now.  Oddly  enough,  some  highly-coloured  Ribstons  sent  to  ns  by 
Messrs.  Elvvanger  and  Barry,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  are  quite  firm, 
and  very  highly-flavoured. 

Mk.  Henry  Bailey,  of  Feltham,  is  now  growing  the  excellent 

Bouvardia  jasminiflora  very  extensively  for  the  sake  of  its  flowers. 
He  is  now  cutting  from  4,000  plants  of  it,  and  the  bunches  of  starry, 
white  flowers,  sent  from  these  to  Covent  Garden,  are  very  beautiful, 
and  sweet  as  the  most  delicate  Jasmine.  It  is  kept  in  a  warm 
house,  not  less  than  65'^  at  night,  the  pots  standing  on  cocoa  fibre 
and  the  plants  necessarily  freely  cut  back  from  the  frequent  cuttings 
for  market.  It  is  a  lovely  plant,  which  will  probably  outlive  in 
popularity  some  of  the  newer  kinds. 

Lilies  or  the  Valley  forced,  the  first  of  the  season,  came  into 

the  London  market  last  Saturday  morning.  Forced  Asparagus,  in 
small  quantities,  has  now  been  in  the  market  for  two  or  three  Aveeks, 
coming  to  the  London  market  from  France.  There  is  now  an  abun. 
dant  supply  of  the  delicate  Lettuce  grown  under  the  cloches  round 
Paris,  and  most  delicious  they  are.  We  wish  the  growers  would 
pack  them  so  that  the  fine  soil  attached  to  the  rootlets  would  not 
scatter  over  the  otherwise  perfectly  fresh  clean  leaves. 

The  few  words  relative  to  the  arctic  flora  sent  home  with  the 

last  accounts  received  from  the  arctic  expedition  show  that  the 
little  island  on  which  Proven  is  built  is  rich  in  arctic  flowers.  The 
yellow  Arctic  Poppy  grows  everywhere  ;  there  are  numerous  Ranun- 
culi and  dwarf  Azaleas  ;  in  some  places  the  ground  and  rocks  are 
covered  with  the  beautiful  Dryas  octopetala,  which  is  there  what  the 
Daisy  is  with  us,  and  every  sheltered  spot  has  its  colony  of  delicate 
Snowdrop. like  Gassiope. 

Mk.  Simpson,  of  Wortley,  sends  us  a  sketch  of  one  of  the 

huge  Vines  for  which  California  is  now  famous,  although  a  "young 
country."  It  is  tho  Montecito  Vine,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
world  (which  we  doubt),  which  stands  at  Montecito,  four  miles 
from  Santa  Barbara.  This  Vine  is  said  to  be  nearly  one  hundred 
years  old  ;  its  trunk  measures  nearly  4i  feet  in  circumference,  rises 
8  feet  erect,  and  then  branches  in  every  direction,  and  is  carried  on 
trellis-work  over  a  large  area  ;  it  is  said  to  have  borne  in  one  year 
6  tons  of  Grapes;  it  is  also  said  that  1,500  gallons  of  wine  were 
made  from  one  year's  produce.  We  do  not  vouch  for  this  statement. 
These  statements  are  from  the  "  Santa  Barbara  Weekly  News." 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.,  of  Bagshot, 

cut  flowers  of  Gladiolus  cruentus,  an  entirely  new  kind,  imported 
from  the  interior  of  Natal.  The  plant  produces  a  tall  scape,  from 
3  to  4  feet  high,  furnished  with  long  flag-like  glaucous  leaves, 
nearly  an  inch  wide,  the  scape  terminating  in  a  spike  of  about 
twenty  large  flowers  of  a  bright  blood  red  colour.  It  will  be 
welcomed  as  a  grand  acquisition  to  the  flower  garden,  on  account 
of  its  vigorous  habit  of  growth,  and  the  size  and  brilliancy  of  its 
flowers.  One,  and  certainly  not  the  least,  of  its  good  qualities,  is 
its  habit  of  blooming  late  in  the  autumn  months,  or  nearly  at  the 
same  time  as  Schizostylis  coooiiiea,  to  which  it  will  form  a  suitable 
companion. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Palermitan  Academy,  Professeur 

Inzegna  gives  an  account  of  a  distinct  kind  of  Orange,  a  sport 
detected  on  a  Portugal  Orange-tree.  It  entirely  differs  in  character 
from  the  shoot  on  which  it  was  developed,  both  in  fruit,  flowers,  and 
leaves.  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  constancy  of  the  character  of 
this  new  variety,  it  was  grafted  on  vigorous  stems  of  Orange  trees, 
such  as  the  Bitter  Orange  and  the  Citrus  Bigaradia,  and  has  grown 
luxuriantly,  always  preserving  its  primitive  characteristics  unaltered. 
On  every  ground,  therefore,  it  may  be  held  as  a  distinct  variety  of 
the  species  to  which  it  belongs,  it  being  impossible  to  refer  it  to  any 
of  the  numerous  varieties  now  in  cultivation.  It  is  thus  evident  that 
we  obtain  new  varieties  of  this  precious  race  of  fruit  trees,  much  in 
the  same  way  as  we  get  new  Roses  or  Azaleas  from  what  is  called 
bud  variation.  The  variety  to  which  wo  allude  is  called  the  Paler- 
mitan Orange. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Murray  the   second  edition  of 

Mr.  Darwin's  interesting  little  book  on  "  The  Movements  and  Habits 
of  Climbing  Plants." 

Recent  experiments  prove  that  Coffee  can  be  raised  in  every 

portion  of  California,  where  the  soil  is  congenial.  Snow  does  not 
appear  to  materially  injure  the  plant.  In  nothern  Europe  accordiug 
to  Dr.  Uegel,  it  is  cultivated  successfully  as  a  house  plant. 

■ The   interesting  collection  of  American  Apples  sent  ns   by 

Messrs.  Elwanger  &  Barry,  and  noticed  elsewhere  (see  p.  493),  may  be 
seen  at  The  Garden  Office  by  any  person  interested  in  the  subject,  on 
presentation  of  card. 
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A  HAKDY  SACRED  BEAN. 

(NELUlIBroil    LUTEUM.) 

This  plant  is  very  rare  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  United 
States,  and  having  a  desire  to  see  it  in  bloom,  I  one  day  last 
August  took  a  journey  of  60  miles,  to  the  only  locality  where 
it  is  to  be  found  in  New  Jersey.  About  30  miles  south  of  the 
city  of  Camden,  opposite  Philadelphia,  which  is  in  latitude  40° 
N.,  I  found  it  in  full  flower,  and  it  was  a  sight  which  I  shall 
never  forget,  for  I  could  almost  imagine  myself  transported  to 
the  tropics.  It  grew  in  a  beautiful  lake,  several  acres  in  extent, 
one  corner  of  which  was  filled  with  this  plant.  Some  of  the 
leaves  rest  upon  the  water  like  the  Nymphreas,  and  these 
seemed  to  be  the  largest.  I  gathered  one  which  measured  30 
inches  in  diameter,  and  left  many  that  were  nearly  as  large. 
Others  stood  2  feet  above  the  water,  as  did  all  the  flowers. 
Imagine  hundreds  of  immense  Tulips,  in  all  stages  of  expansion 
— buds,  half  blown  and  full  blown  flowers,  as  large  as  a  quart 
bowl,  the  petals  being  S  inches  in  length — and  you  will  have 
some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  this  plant.  The  buds  especially, 
were  beautiful.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  rich  sulphur- 
yellow  inside  and  on  the  outside  it  is  nearly  the  same,  shaded 
■with  rich  green.  The  curious  pistil,  recembling  an  inverted 
cone,  is  surrounded  with  stamens  or  a  rich  orange  colour.  The 
scent  is  like  that  of  the  Water  Lily,  but  much  more  powerful. 
Then  there  were  the  seed-vessels,  in  all  stages  of  growth,  looking 
f       like    roses    of   wateriug-pots,    supported   by   slender    sticks. 


The  Sacred  Bean. 

Both  leaves  and  flowers  grew  so  thickly  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  we  could  push  our  boat  about  among  them.  They 
grew  all  the  way  from  the  shore  to  where  the  water  was  4  feet 
deep.  The  large  pointed  tubers  were  imbedded  in  an  exceed- 
ingly stiff  sandy  clay  ;  over  this  lay  several  inches  of  soft  mud, 
in  which  creep  the  long  stems  which  start  from  the  tubers, 
and  from  the  joints  of  these  stems  the  flowers  and  leaves  grow. 
I  pulled  up  some  leaf-stalks  and  flower-stalks  which  measured 
fully  6  feet  in  length.  In  this  locality  the  thermometer  often 
stands  at  80°  to  85'^  in  the  shade  in  summer,  and  sometimes 
reaches  96°,  falling  occasionally  in  winter  to  zero  ;  last  winter, 
indeed,  it  fell  to  at  least  10°  below  that  point, and  ice  was  formed 
12  inches  thick.  This  plant  could  doubtless  be  grown  in  Eng- 
land without  heat,  but  I  suggest  that  one  corner  of  the  lake, 
frontingthe  Palm-house,  at  Kew,  be  walled  off  for  it,  the  wall 
reaching  just  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  portion 
enclosed  should  be  heated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tanks 
under  glass,  and  I  think  this  would  guarantee  the  flowering  of 
the  plant,  the  foliage  of  which,  however,  independently  of  the 
bloom,  would  be  highly  ornamental  in  any  pond  or  lake. 
43,  Great  Queen  Street,  London.  E.  D.  Stukievani. 


BLUE  HYDRANGEAS. 
TuE  question  of  producing  blue  Hydrangeas  crops  up  every 
now  and  then  in  gardening  periodicals,  and  there  is  often 
an  interchange  of  opinions  on  the  subject,  with,  now  and 
then,  accounts  of  experiments  more  or  less  detailed,  in  which 
certain    substances  used   in    water,  and  planting  in  various 


kinds  of  soil,  play  a  prominent  part.  It  would  appear  that 
some  of  your  correspondents  have  succeeded  in  reducing  this 
matter  to  a  system,  by  which  they  can  change  pink  flowers 
into  blue  ones  at  pleasure.  It  is,  however,  surprising  that, 
considering  the  number  of  years  over  which  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  has  extended,  no  special  mode  of  effecting  this 
change  has  been  made  known  and  generally  adopted  by 
horticulturists.  To  the  practical  gardener  there  may,  per- 
haps, appear  to  be  something  puerile  in  merely  wishing  to 
change  the  natural  colour  of  a  flower.  It  may  be  that  one  is 
apt  to  think  that  the  Hydrangea  should  stand  upon  its  own 
merits,  and  that  it  is  sufficiently  interesting  in  the  tints  with 
which  Nature  has  chosen  to  adorn  it.  However  that  may  be, 
I  must  confess  to  a  great  regard  for  blue  Hydrangeas,  and 
cannot  imagine  anything  much  more  beautiful  than  a  well 
matched  pair  of  this  handsome  plant — the  one  covered  with 
flowers  of  its  natural  hue,  the  other  with  blossoms  of  a 
beautiful  blue.  Cannot  some  of  your  correspondents  who 
have  this  transformation  secret  at  their  flnger  ends,  grow  a 
group  of  them  and  send  them  to  one  of  the  exhibitions  during 
the  forthcoming  year,  at  the  same  time  informing  us  how 
the  change  in  colour  was  effected  ?  This  would  be  doing  a 
real  service  to  horticulture,  and  would  gladden  the  heart  of 
many  a  lover  of  this  useful  plant.  I  have  grown  Hydrangeas 
with  flowers  of  a  most  beautiful  blue,  and  that  without  the 
use  of  any  artificial  substances  whatever,  and  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers  to  know  how  it  was  done, 
although  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  knowledge  will  not  prove 
of  any  great  practical  value  to  them.  When  at  Basle,  iu 
Switzerland,  a  gentleman  caused  me  one  day  some  surprise 
by  saying  that  we  could  not  get  the  Hydrangeas  shifted  until 
the  blue  earth  arrived.  My  enquiries  on  the  subject  elicited 
the  information  that  a  kind  of  mould  was  dug  in  a  particular 
spot  in  Alsace  which  contained  the  peculiar  property  of 
turning  the  Hydrangea  blue.  When  potted  in  it,  I  must  con- 
fess to  having  been  rather  sceptical  on  the  point,  but  seeing  is 
believing,  and,  when  the  blooming  season  arrived,  I  found  that 
there  had  been  no  exaggeration.  Every  plant  potted  in  this 
soil  became  beautifully  blue,  the  rest,  put  into  ordinary  mould, 
producing  pink  flowers.  At  Mulhouse,  Basle,  and  for  many 
miles  round,  the  production  of  blue  Hydrangeas  is,  therefore, 
an  easy  matter.  As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  the  soil  there  had  the 
appearance  of  a  marly  loam,  with  a  strong  tinge  of  red,  and  the 
only  explanation  I  ever  heard  offered  regarding  this  circumstance 
was,  that  it  must  be  strongly  impregnated  with  iron.  I  feel 
perfectly  convinced  that  variety  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  as 
the  plants  to  be  shifted  are  taken  indiscriminately,  the  blue 
ones  of  this  year  becoming  pink  again  the  next  by  change  of 
soil,  and  vice  versa.  I  may  just  state,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
influence  of  the  soil  was  so  marked,  that  a  plant  just  beginning 
to  colour  would,  on  being  carefully  shifted  into  the  "  blue 
earth,"  assume,  before  becoming  fully  developed,  a  decided 
tinge  of  blue.  J.  Cornhill. 

Byfleet. 


THE  FALLEN  LEAP  QUESTION. 
Ix  reference  to  the  recent  protests  of  several  of  onr  correspondents, 
as  to  the  mischievous  effect  of  the  care  usually  bestowed  on  sweeping 
away  the  fallen  leaves  in  gardens,  the  following  furnishes  some  nsef  u/ 
evidence  on  this  point: — Leaf  mannre  has  long  been  held  in  high 
estimation  as  affording  one  of  the  best  substances  known  as  food  for 
plants.  Many,  however,  regard  it  as  a  purely  vegetable  substance, 
whereas  it  is  rich  in  mineral  matters,  which  have  a  direct  and  power- 
fnl  tendency  to  improve  the  constitutional  texture  and  character  of 
any  soil  to  which  they  may  be  applied.  The  alimentary  substances 
which  contribute  to  the  maintenance  and  growth  of  vegetables  are, 
for  the  most  part,  taken  up  in  a  state  of  solution  by  the  roots.  In 
this  connection  all  the  mineral  ingredients  discovered  in  plants  are 
introduced  into  the  system— snch,  for  instance,  as  silex,  lime,  potassa, 
magnesia,  allumina,  &c.  The  Bap,  which  is  the  medium  of  this  trans- 
mission  and  assimilation,  passes  into  the  leaf,  where  the  watery  par. 
tides  are  thrown  ont  by  evaporation  through  the  minute  spiracles  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  the  mineral  matters  retained  and 
distributed  through  the  plant,  and  in  part  through  the  vascular 
structure  of  the  leaf  itself.  To  illnstrate  more  fully  the  position 
assumed,  we  present  the  following  analysis  of  the  leaves  of  the  Pear 
tree,  plucked  in  May,  after  the  falling  of  the  blossoms : — Carbonic 
acid,ll,560;  silicic  acid,  1,750;  phosphates,  25,000;  lime, 4,715;  mag. 
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nesia,  4,500 ;  potash,  18,050;  soda,  15,190  ;  sulphuric  acid,  chlorine 
and  organic  acid,  not  determined  ;  total,  81,715.  By  comparing  the 
results  of  the  analysis  of  the  same  tree  made  in  the  spring  and  fall. 
it  will  be  found  that  the  older  the  leaf  is,  the  greater  will  be  the 
amount  of  mineral  matter  contained  in  it.  It  will  also  be  found  that 
the  foliage  of  trees  contain  more  mineral  matter  than  the  solid  wood 
of  the  trunk.  In  the  matured  foliage  of  the  Elm  upwards  of  11  per 
cent,  of  earthy  matter — ashes — may  be  found,  while  the  solid  wood 
contains  less  than  2  per  cent.  ;  the  leaves  of  the  Willow  more  than 
8  per  cent.,  while  the  wood  has  only  0'44;  those  of  the  Beech  6'67, 
the  wood  only  0  35;  those  of  the  European  Oak  4'06,  the  wood 
only  122 ;  those  of  the  Pitch  Pine  3'13,  the  wood  only  0'27, 
These  facts  demonstrate  conclusively  that  the  application  of  leaves 
as  manure  must  be  succeeded  by  advantageous  results.  Every  leaf 
applied  in  this  way  restores  to  the  soil  something  of  which  it  has,  in 
the  process  of  vegetation,  been  deprived.  In  this  way  the  mineral 
ingredients  of  the  soil  are  forced  through  a  certain  routine,  and  a 
constant  circulation  or  reciprocity  of  action  is  kept  up  between  the 
soil  and  the  vegetable  beings  it  supports  and  perfects.  Entering  the 
sap  in  solution  through  the  months  or  spongioles  of  the  terminal 
rootlets,  thej  circulate  through  the  system,  and  are  ultimately 
deposited  in  the  substance  of  the  leaf,  which,  in  due  course  of  time, 
falls  to  the  earth,  and  by  its  decay  restores  them  once  more  to  the 
soil,  and  in  a  condition  the  more  favourable  for  again  travelling  the 
circuit  in  which  they  are  destined  endlessly  to  revolve.  The  soils  of 
our  forests,  it  is  well  known,  never  run  oat,  or  are  so  far  exhausted 
as  not  to  be  able  to  supply  abundant  aliment  to  the  gigantic  vege- 
tation they  are  found  to  support.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious. 
They  annually  receive  back  the  greater  portion  of  the  mineral  consti- 
tuents of  the  trees,  together  with  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of 
organised  matter,  derived  from  the  atmosphere.  Were  the  leaves  to 
be  removed  every  .autumn  from  the  forest  lauds,  the  same  as  grain. 
Grass,  and  root  crops  are  removed  from  arable  soils,  the  impoverish- 
ment consequent  upon  such  a  course  would  be  no  less  obvious  in  the 
one  case  than  the  other;  they  would  "run  out" — the  vegetation 
would  be  weak  and  sickly,  and  to  support  it  we  should  be  under  the 
necessity  of  applying,  annually,  large  and  increasing  quantities  of 
manure. — "Country  Gentleman."  [Mr.  J.  Bain  (late  of  Trinity 
College  Gardens,  Dublin)  never  allowed  the  loaves  to  be  raked 
from  under  the  branches  of  many  fine  shrubs  and  trees  in  that 
garden.  The  result  was  an  open  surfacing  of  leaf  mould  in  various 
stages  of  decay,  which  encouraged  surface  roots  and  prevented 
evaporation,  the  branches  being  trained  low  to  the  earth  the  leaves 
gradually  settled  among  them  and  were  not  a  cause  of  untidiness.] 


NEW  SPECIES  OF  DAHLIA. 

TIoRTifULTUKF.  has  just  been  enriched  with  a  new  variety  of  Dahlia, 
discovered  in  Mexico  by  M.  Eoezl.  This  plant,  of  which  (says  the 
"  Revue  Ilorticole  ")  we  have  seen  living  specimens,  is  quite  distinct 
from  all  known  varieties  of  Dahlias.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  it  has  single  flowers,  but  these  are  produced  in  such  large 
numbers,  and  the  beauty  of  the  foliage  is  so  great,  that  the  Dahlia 
gracilis,  as  this  new  kind  is  called,  is  a  plant  that  will  occupy  a  pro- 
minent place  in  our  gardens.  M.  Ortgies,  writing  of  this  plant,  says, 
"M.  B.  Roezl,  who  was  collecting  plants  in  Mexico  in  1873,  sent  ua 
two  small  tubers  which  he  gathered  from  a  species  of  Dahlia,  the 
flowers  of  which  he  had  not  seen,  but  the  leaves  of  which  led  him  to 
believe  that  it  was  a  new  variety.  At  its  first  flowering  in  the  Beta, 
nic  Gardens  at  Zurich,  in  the  summer  of  1874,  we  thought  we  had 
discovered  in  the  new  arrival  the  old  D.  coccinea  of  Cavanilles  ;  but 
not  having  this  variety  at  baud  in  order  to  compare  the  two,  the 
matter  rested  there.  Last  summer  M.  V.  Lemoine  was  struck  with 
the  beauty  and  floriferousness  of  this  plant,  which,  when  placed  by 
the  side  of  our  common  Dahlias,  notwithstanding  its  single  flowers, 
did  not  lose  by  the  contrast,  making  up  for  its  deficiency  in  point  of 
donbleness,  by  the  brilliancy  of  its  colours,  and  by  the  greater  number 
of  its  blooms,  and  appearing  far  superior  as  regards  the  graceful 
lightness  of  its  foliage,  and  its  handsomer  aspect,  its  flowers  being 
thrown  up  far  above  the  foliage  upon  large  peduncles,  which 
are  slighlly  inclined,  and  show  the  face  of  the  flowers  off  to 
advantage.  M.  Lemoine  begged  us  to  give  him  a  few  of  the  flowers 
and  leaves  to  send  them  to  M.  Carriere,  iu  order  that  he  might  com- 
pare them  with  the  D.  coccinea  which  is  to  bo  found  in  the  collections 
at  the  Museum.  M.  Carriere  was  able  to  show  that  it  was  not  the  D. 
coccinea,  and,  in  fact,  by  a  reference  to  the  "  Bocanical  Magazine  " 
(tab.  7G2),  we  have  been  able  to  discover  specific  differences  of  sufli. 
cient  importance  to  permit  us  to  describe  our  plant  as  a  now  species. 
Thus,  following  the  work  referred  to,  D.  coccinea  h.a3  singly  pinn.ato 
leaves,  like  those  of  the  common  Dahlia  variabilis,  and  thoy  are  like- 
wise scabrous  and  somewhat  finely  dentated,  whilst  in  D.  gracilis  they 
aro  always  bipinnate,  glabrous,  and  much  crenelated,  without  men. 


tioning  other  diffei'enoes.  Comparing  D.  gracilis  with  D.  variabilis, 
which  has  pinnate  leaves  like  those  of  D.  coccinea,  our  plant  shows  to 
greater  advantage  as  regards  the  lightness  of  its  foliage  ;  everything 
about  it  is  more  graceful — stem,  leaves,  peduncles,  and  flowers  ;  and  the 
name  gracilis,  which  we  have  chosen  for  it  seems  most  specially  suit- 
able to  convey  in  one  word  an  idea  of  its  essential  characteristics." 
An  e.xamination  of  living  specimens  of  this  Dahlia  has  shown  that 
if,  as  far  as  its  flowers  are  concerned,  D.  gracilis  resembles  certain 
forms  of  the  D.  variabilis  or  of  the  common  variety,  it  is  the  opposite 
as  regards  the  foliage,  which,  being  finely  out,  reminds  one  somewhat 
of  Cosmos  bipinnatus.  It  will  be  sent  out  in  the  spring  of  1876  by  M. 
Lemoine,  of  Nancy. 


CHRISTMAS  EOSES. 
These  will  soon  be  in  bloom,  and  are  amongst  the  few  hardy  flowers  to 
look  forward  to  for  some  time.  Of  these  some  fine  hybrids  are  now 
offered,  which  are  superior  to  the  original  types  both  in  vigour  and 
size  of  the  individual  blooms.  The  crosses  are  generally  between 
Helleborus  abchasicus  and  II.  guttatus,  and  also  between  H.  orien. 
talis  and  II.  niger.  Of  the  types,  perhaps,  H.  niger  maximus  is  the  best. 
It  grows  to  '2i  feet  in  height,  aud  has  large  white  flowers  4  or  5  inches 
in  diameter,  but  requires,  as  do  all  the  vaiieties,  to  be  well  esta- 
blished before  it  is  seen  to  advantage.  There  is  also  a  small  variety 
of  H.  niger  (H.  n.  minor),  but  it  is  scarcely  worth  growing,  excepting 
in  large  collections.  H.  orientalis  is  a  good  kind,  with  pale  rose, 
coloured  flowers.  The  leaves  are  deciduous  and  appear  with  the 
flowers,  and  are  much  divided.  II.  abchasicus  has  green  flowers, 
with  pale  yellow  anthers,  and  requires  a  well-drained  soil  and  a 
sunny  situation.  H.  atrorubens  has  purplish  flowers,  aud  does  not 
bloom  uutil  late  in  March,  whereas  the  other  kinds  are  generally  in 
perfection  by  February.  H.  purpurascens  i-esemblcs  a  dwarf  form 
of  the  preceding,  and  does  not  attain  the  height  of  more  than  6  or  8 
inches.  The  blooms  are  purple  (as  are  also  the  stems)  with  white 
stamens,  and  they  measure  about  \\  inches  across.  An  interesting 
winter  garden  may  be  made  with  the  different  species  and  hybrids 
of  Christmas  Roses  alone,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  cannot 
see  them  in  perfection  except  when  permanently  established,  and  I 
should  say  that  they  require  at  least  two  years  to  become  so.  The 
little  winter  Aconite  (Brauthis  hjemalis)  is  also  related  to  Helle- 
borus, and  may  be  used  as  an  edging  to  the  larger  kinds.  I  hope 
that  these  Christmas  Roses  (blooming,  as  they  do,  when  there  is 
nothing  else)  may  have  moi'e  attention  paid  to  them,  particularly  as 
they  force  well,  in  addition  to  their  other  good  qualities.        OxoN. 


Sifted  Peat  as  a  Mulch  for  Flower  Beds. — All  true 
lovers  of  hardy  flowers  begin  instinctively  at  this  time  of  year  to 
bethink  them  how,  now  that  their  pets  have  gone  to  bed  for  their 
long  winter  sleep,  they  may  be  most  comfortably  tucked  in  and  kept 
snug.  About  the  time  that  Mr.  EUacombe  was  tenderly  protectin"', 
with  leaves  and  fibre  refuse,  his  favourites  in  rockery  and  herbaceous 
border,  I,  a  humbler  but  not  less  earnest  lover  of  flower  beauty,  was 
busy  dressing  my  choicest  border  with  a  mulching  of  finely  sifted 
peat.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  this  will  answer  in  place  of 
cocoa  refuse  ?  It  looks  warm  and  comfortable,  the  rich  burnt  sienna, 
brown  of  the  peat  contrasting  effectively  with  the  bright  green 
foliage  of  Pansies  innumerable  and  evergreen  Alpines,  as  well  as 
with  the  Grass  sward  into  which  the  beds  are  let.  That  it  keeps  out 
frost  I  have  already  proved.  My  only  fear  is  that  it  may  rot  and  so 
cause  decay  to  the  stems  of  plants  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 
The  peat  we  get  here  is  very  light  and  feathery,  and  is  thus,  when 
riddled,  the  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  I  have  used  it. 
Our  spring  garden  is  so  beautiful  that  it  is  a  positive  pleasure  to  do 
the  smallest  service  in  these  dark  cold  days  to  plauts  which  we  know, 
from  experience,  will  repay  us  so  richly  iu  the  longer  and  brighter 
days  to  come. — Heddert  Millington,  K\n(j  Edivard's  School,  Broms- 
grove. 

Raising  Lilies. — I  am  glad  to  see  that  Lilies  continue  to 
engage  attention  ;  only  yesterday  a  friend  asked  me  about  the  culti. 
vation  of  the  White  Lily.  I  had  only  to  refer  him  to  Mr.  Miles's 
remarks  (see  p.  455).  Lily  hybridising  is  up-hill  work.  Mr.  Max 
Leichtlin,  some  time  back,  told  me  that  he  had  tried  many  experi. 
monts  but  without  much  success.  Jly  experience  is,  that  the  seed 
usually  comes  up  a  reproduction  of  either  the  male  or  female  pai'ent; 
out  of  one  and  not  a  largo  batch  of  L.  auratum  seedlings  we  had  three 
with  the  golden  spots,  like  the  variety  known  as  L.  auratum  virginale. 
That  hybridisation  may  be  accomplished  is  proved  by  the  Lily  which 
was  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  some  years  ago,  which  was 
undoubtedly  a  cross  between  L.  auratum  and  L.  speciosum,  and  this 
autumn  by  the  splendid  Lily  bloomed  by  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  of 
Woking,  named  L.  Parkmani,  which  was,  I  believe,  a  similar  cross. 
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L.  Krameri  sometimes  blooms  from  very  small  bulbs  ;  we  had  one 
this  season  which  bloomed  and  seeded  from  a  very  small  bulb.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  Mr.  Miles's  bulb,  the  size  of  a  small  Walnut, 
bloomed  nest  year.  Mr.  Miles  has  one  great  quality  for  a  successful 
Lily  hybridiser,  viz.,  youth  ;  he  can  afford  to  wait  the  results  of  many 
experiments.  I  have  planted  some  beds  with  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  species  near  together,  so  that  they  may  cross  according  to 
their  inclinations ;  I  hope  these  unions  may  produce  .good  results. 
L.  Washingtonianum  purpureum  is  very  much  more  beautiful  than 
any  L.  Washingtonianum  that  I  have  seen. — Geokge  F.  Wilson, 
Heatlierhank,  Weylriclje. 

Nierembergia  rivularis  in  Oxfordshire. — One  of  your  cor. 
respondents  (p.  100)  asts  about  this,  which,  be  says,  he  cannot  grow. 
We  have  it  here  in  a  rather  moist  border  facing  north-east,  where  it 
does  almost  too  well,  spreading  very  rapidly,  the  soil  being  ordinary 
light  garden  loam  with  a  dash  of  leaf  mould  in  it.  It  is  perfectly  hardy 
and  a  pretty  subject  for  the  mixed  border  about  tha  beginning  of 
August ;  the  flowers  are  cup-shaped  and  of  a  creamy. white  colour, 
scarcely  rising  above  the  foliage,  and  the  leaves  grow  thickly 
together  so  as  to  form  quite  a  carpet.  N.  frutesoens,  a  graceful 
plant,  about  18  inches  in  height,  has  whitish-blue  flowers,  which  are 
freely  produced.  It  is  a  half-shrubby-perennial,  but  is  not  hardy  on 
the  level  ground,  though  it  may,  perhaps,  be  so  on  rock-work  or 
elevated  banks  in  light  and  very  well  drained  soiis.  It  is  not  a 
showy  plant ;  but,  if  admired,  may  be  raised  easily  from  cuttings. 
— OxoN. 

Marchantia  on  the  Rock  Garden. — I  want  to  know  whether 
I  should  get  rid  of  this  or  let  it  grow ;  I  suppose  Moss  does  no  harm. 
Am  I  right  in  carpeting  a  good  deal  of  the  ground  with  such  plants 
as  Anagallis  tenella,  Acajna  myriophylla,  Sibthorpia  europfea,  and  a 
bluish. white  Veronica  (of  which  I  have  not  yet  got  the  name),  growing 
exactly  like  Anagallis  tenella  ?  I  fear  I  was  wrong  iu  using  it  about 
plants  of  Opuntia,  which  damped  off.  Is  it  well  to  let  these  plants 
grow  amongst  such  small  plants  as  Petrocallis  pyrenaica  to  prevent 
evaporation,  or  should  they  oulj^  be  used  amongst  larger  kinds  of 
plants  ? — C.  M.  Owen.  [The  plant  sent  is  Marchantia  polymorpha, 
one  of  the  Uepatieai.  Keep  it  down  ;  it  injures  very  delicate  plants. 
It  is  quite  right  to  allow  small  Alpine  flowers  to  carpet  the  ground 
where  it  is  not  wanted  for  other  subjects.  It  is  also  well  to  dot 
larger  subjects  over  the  carpet  here  and  there  ;  the  larger  plants,  if 
they  do  not  form  carpets  themselves,  will  grow  all  the  better  for  the 
delicate  turf  around,  which  protects  and  keeps  open  tha  ground 
without  exhausting  it. — Ed.] 

Dividing  Hollyhock  Roots. — Amateur  cultivators  of  Holly- 
hocks are  often  troubled  by  their  plants  sending  up  so  many  spikes 
that  the  flowers  are  poor  and  comparatively  valueless.  To  such 
persons,  I  commend  the  somewhat  primitive,  but  still  simple  plan  of 
lifting  the  old  I'oots  now  and  then  and  splitting  them  down  the  middle 
with  a  sharp  knife.  If  there  be  an  abundance  of  both  head  and  root, 
two  or  even  more  divisions  may  be  made,  because  all  that  is  needful 
is  a  fair  amount  of  root,  a  sound  stem,  and  not  more  than  a  couple  of 
stout  shoots  on  the  plant,  to  throw  spikes  for  the  next  year.  Above 
all  things  it  is  desirable  that  the  mass  of  young  shoots  that  form 
round  the  crown  of  the  plants  should  be  thinned  out ;  and,  if  but  a 
couple  of  the  strongest  be  left,  so  much  the  better  for  the  plant  and 
for  the  succeeding  bloom.  When  thus  treated,  the  divided  plants 
may  then  be  re-planted,  the  soil  being  previously  well. forked  over, 
and  a  little  rotten  manure  added.  Although  a  gross  feeding  plant, 
it  is  probably  better  to  apply  manure  in  the  shape  of  a  liberal  top. 
dressing  in  the  summer  than  to  work  too  much  of  it  into  the  soil, 
as  the  plants  aie  apt  to  rot  in  consequence.  During  the  summer,  the 
Boakings  of  water  the  plants  should  receive  wash  the  manure  to  the 
roots,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  even  moisture  at  the  roots  is  main, 
tained.  Seed  of  a  good  strain  of  Hollyhocks  will  be  almost  certain 
to  re-produce  good  plants  and  flowers  ;  and,  if  it  be  sown  some  time  in 
Hay,  good  strong  flowering  plants  will  assuredly  be  the  result. — • 
A.D. 

The  Ethiopian  Lily  (Calla  sethiopica).— If  "  W.  W.,"  of 
Eaglehurst,  and  others,  who  grow  this  Lily,  were  to  plant  it  out 
early  in  spring  in  good  rich  soil,  in  a  partially  shaded  situation, 
instead  of  keeping  it  in  pots  all  the  year,  they  would  find  the  result 
most  satisfactory.  There  is  no  comparison  between  plants  so  treated, 
either  in  appeai'ance  or  flowering  capacity,  and  those  grown  in  pots 
where  they  get  but  limited  feeding,  and,  perhaps,  suffer  frequently 
from  want  of  water.  This,  in  the  case  of  a  half-aquatic,  which  this 
Lily  is,  is  fatal  to  success,  and,  therefore,  it  should  never  be  allowed 
to  become  dry.  When  planted  out  in  a  large  body  of  soil,  a  good 
watering  once  or  twice  suffices  to  keep  it  in  a  thoroughly  moist  state  ; 
and  if  a  mulching  of  short  litter  is  thrown  over  the  bed  in  which  it  is 
placed,  it  will  keep  the  roots  shaded  and  assist  ihem  materially  in 
making  their  growth.     Early  in  October,  or  before  frost  sets  in,  it 


should  be  broken  up  and  potted  in  suitable  sized  pots,  using  some 
good  rich  soil  for  the  purpose.  It  should  then  be  placed  in  a  close 
moist  pit  for  a  week  or  so,  or  close  under  a  north  wall,  and  kept 
syringed  to  prevent  flagging.  I  have  had  plants  of  it  thus  treated,  in 
8-inch  pots,  that  have  produced  six  blooms  at  a  time,  and  that  have 
continued  sending  up  others  till  they  were  pulled  to  pieces  to  be 
planted  out  again.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  this  Lily 
is  sufliciently  hardy  to  be  grown  in  a  pond,  provided  the  crown  is 
submerged  about  3  or  4  inches  under  water,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  frost.  Although  the  top  will  be  destroyed,  it  will  break 
again  from  the  crown,  and,  in  shallow  ponds,  form  a  striking  object. 

Combined   Use   of   Hardy  and  Sub-tropical    Plants.— 

Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  belonging  to  what  is  termed  snb. 
tropical  gardening  is  the  great  variety  of  plants  that  may  be 
employed  iu  it.  Large  beds  for  such  tall  plants  as  Castor  Oils, 
Hemp,  &c.,  may  be  edged  with  a  broad  band  of  Stachys,  Golden 
Feather,  or  Santolina,  which,  with  an  undergrowth  or  carpeting  of 
hardy  plants  suitable  for  such  work,  make  a  good  display  after  the 
tall  tender  plants  have  been  cut  down  and  removed.  The  Brazih'an 
Beet  and  Dell's  black-leaved  variety,  are  excellent  plants  for  this 
purpose,  as  their  rich  colours  look  all  the  brighter  after  a  heavy  rain, 
fall.  Large  masses  of  Pampas  Grass  are  very  effective  in  autumn,  their 
feathery  plumes  contrasting  strikingly  with  the  deep  green  foliage; 
while,  amongst  the  most  brilliant  of  late-flowering  plants  suitable  for 
this  style  of  decoration  is  the  Tritoma  Uvaria,  whichcontinues  to  throw 
up  its  fiery  spikes  in  mild  seasons  until  near  Christmas. — Ja.mes 
Groom,  Henham. 

Wintering  Pelargoniums  in  Cellars. — A  lady  enquires 
how  this  can  be  done  ;  she  has  often  heard  that  by  hanging  them  up 
by  the  roots  they  will  keep  all  winter  in  a  good  condition,  but  on 
trying  that  mode  she  has  always  failed.  In  answer  to  her  enquiry, 
we  ("  Cultivator  ")  may  state  that  the  practice  of  hanging  up  the 
bare  plants  sometimes  succeeds,  but  there  are  very  few  cellars  that 
possess  the  right  degree  of  dampness.  The  best  way  to  keep  the 
roots  sound  and  fresh  is  the  following  : — Take  up  the  plants,  shake 
ofi:  the  earth  from  the  roots,  trim  off  the  longer  ones,  and  head  back 
the  tops  freely  ;  then  place  as  many  of  these  trimmed  plants  in  a 
box  or  small  tub  as  can  bo  crowded  in  without  much  pressure,  in  the 
same  position  as  they  would  stand  when  planted  in  pots.  Then  pour 
in  among  the  roots  as  much  dry  clean  sand  as  will  compactly  fill  all 
the  interstices,  occasionally  shaking  it  to  settle  the  sand  till  the  tub  is 
nearly  full.  Place  them  in  a  cellar  where  they  can  receive  as  much 
light  as  possible,  and  keep  the  sand  slightly  moist  by  occasional 
watering.  In  very  damp  cellars  no  watering  will  be  required.  The 
roughest  boxes  will  do.  The  plants  will  require  a  little  occasional 
attention  during  winter,  to  see  if  all  is  right,  and  that  they  are  not 
suffering  from  any  cause,  which  a  little  experience  on  the  part  of 
the  attendant  will  enable  him  to  ascertain. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Shading  after  Frost.— The  ill  effects  of  frost  on  tender  vegetation  are 
frreatly  aggravated  in  many  instances  by  sudden  transitions  from  frost  to  thaw. 
Therefore,  slight  coverings  do  good  in  lieeping  the  bright  sunshine  that 
freciueatly  follows  frosty  nights  off  the  frozen  plants.— J.  Gsoom.  Henham 
Suffolk: 

Van  Hontte's  Harebell.— Campanula  Van  Honttei  I  find  to  be  very  suitable 
for  choice  herbaceous  borders.  It  is  easy  to  increase  by  division  in  March,  and 
loves  a  good  sound  sandy  loam  to  grow  in.  A  good  plant  of  it  should,  in  the 
second  summer  of  its  existence,  be  the  size  of  a  beehive,  and  completely 
smothered  with  bells  of  a  large  size. — W. 

Rose  Hortense  Mignard.— This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Roses  obtained  for  some  years.  Its  vigour  and  fertility  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired,  and  the  foliage  is  also  very  good.  Its  flowers  are  large,  full,  of  fine 
form,  and  a  beautiful  carmine  in  colour.  They  are  produced  in  terminal 
clusters,  and  last  until  frosts  set  in.  The  plant  is  suitable  for  growing  either  as 
a  standard  or  dwarf,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  forcing.  It  was  raised  bv 
MM.  Baltet,  of  Trojes.  ■' 

Digging  Choice  Flower  Borders.— A  rule  at  Bitton  is  not  to  disturb  the 
ground  where  hardy  plants  are  grown  by  digging.  The  borders  are  so  full  of 
rare  and  valuable  plants  that  the  spade  would,  indeed,  be  a  destroyer.  The  prai> 
tice  of  digging  borders  is  bad  in  every  way.  Clean  and  enrich  the  surface  by  ail 
means,  but  do  not  mutilate  aimlessly.  The  right  way  is  to  thoroughly  prepare 
the  ground  at  first,  and  then  do  with  surface-dressings  and  cleanings  till  another 
total  change  is  decided  upon. — R.  W. 

Best  Light  and  Best  Dark  Standard  Eoses.— I  should  esteem  it  a 
favour  if  you  would  kindly  give  me  the  names  of  three  of  the  best  dark  stan- 
dard  Roses,  and  three  of  the  best  light  kinds  —M.  T.  [The  three  dark  kinds 
may  consist  of  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  maroon ;  S.  Reynolds  Hole,  crimson, 
flushed  with  maroon  ;  and  Louis  Van  Houtte,  rich  deep  shaded  rose-  i  or  three 
light  sorts  take  Mar^chal  Niel,  yellow;  Boule  de  Neige,  white  ;  and  Baroness 
Rothschild,  blush.  Another  good  selection  is :— For  the  three  dark,  Charles 
Lefevre,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  and  Baron  de  Bonstetten.  For  the  three 
light  ones.  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Madame  Alfred  de  Eougement,  and 
Madame  Vidot.3 
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HEATING  PLANT  CASES. 
I  AM  thinking  oE  fitting  up  an  indoor  Fern  case,  4  feet  in  length,  with 
a  heating  apparatus,  so  as  to  grow  two  or  three  of  the  smaller  kinds 
of  stoye  Ferus,  together  with,  perhaps,  a  few  other  plants  requiring 
similar  treatment ;  and  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  by  being  informed 
to  what  extent  the  warmth  should  be  applied  as  bottom-heat.  I  find 
that  in  Miss  Maling's  plant  cases,  the  whole  of  the  heat  is  supplied 
by  a  hot-water  tank,  forming  the  bottom  of  one  half  of  the  case, 
and  is  thus  communicated  to  the  cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  other  material, 
in  which  the  pots  are  plunged  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen 
plant  cases  heated  by  a  coil  of  pipe  passing  round,  just  above  the 
level  of  the  soil.  These  arrangements  I  have  been  disposed  to 
regard  as  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  the  two  extremes  to  be  avoided  ;  and 
I,  therefore,  propose  carrying  an  inch  pipe,  in  connection  with  a 
small  copper  circulating  boiler  heated  by  gas,  round  the  inside  of  my 
case,  in  such  a  manner  that  part  shall  be  embedded  in  the  plunging 
material,  and  part  above  the  surface.  I  hope  in  this  way  to  get  a 
sufficiency  of  bottom  heat;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  atmosphere 
of  the  case  will  be  properly  warmed.  I  apprehend  that  plants, 
plunged  in  an  unheated  material  (even  though  the  atmosphere  above 
be  warmed),  would  not  have  at  their  roots  that  heat  which  they 
would  get  in  an  ordinary  hot-house,  where  they  would  not  be 
plunged,  and  where  the  pot  and  the  foliage  of  the  plant  would  be 
equally  exposed  to  warm  air;  and,  again,  I  take  it  that  an  exclusive 
application  of  bottom. heat  would  have  too  much  the  effect  of  a 
forcing  pit.  As  to  these  points,  however,  I  am  anxious  to  have 
advice,  and  shall  feel  obliged  if  some  of  your  readers  will  give  me  the 
benefit  of  their  experience  in  the  matter.  Philo-Flos. 


DECEMBER  BOUQUET  FLOWERS. 
THOUcn  this  is  far  from  being  a  favourable  time  of  year  for  obtaining 
a  good  supply  of  cut  flowers,  still  many  varieties  are  offered,  for  sale 
in  our  markets,  and  those,  too,  imusually  useful  for  decorative 
purposes.  Among  them  are  the  following,  viz.,  Bonvardias,  Begonias, 
Camellias,  Chrysanthemums,  Cyclamens,  Heaths,  Epiphyllums, 
Eucharis,  Fuchsias,  Gardenias,  Gloxinias,  Roman  Hyacinths,  Helio- 
tropes, Lilies,  Lilacs,  Mignonette,  Daffodils,  Pelargoniums,  Primroses, 
Spiraeas,  Roses,  Stephanotis,  Tuberoses,  Tulips,  Yiolets,  and  Veronicas. 
Surely,  therefore,  with  such  flowers  as  these  at  hand,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  having  flower  vases  and  tubes  standing  empty,  as  one 
often  sees  them  about  this  season.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
flowers  are  expensive  at  this  time  of  the  year.  True,  some  varieties 
are  so,  but  not  all ;  and  a  handful  need  not  cost  much,  yet  this  handful, 
lightly  arranged,  will  fill  several  specimen  glasses,  and,  if  varieties 
only  be  chosen  which  are  lasting,  such  little  bouquets  will  remain 
fresh  for  at  least  a  week,  provided  the  water  is  daily  changed,  and 
they  are  otherwise  freshened  up  a  little.  Should  Fern  fronds  be 
introduced,  only  those  which  have  been  well  hardened  off  should  be 
selected.  From  the  list  of  flowers  just  given,  enough  may  be 
obtained  for  vases,  bouquets,  wreaths,  button-holes,  and,  indeed, 
for  nearly  every  kind  of  floral  arrangement,  either  large  or  small, 
according  to  the  taste,  or  expense  to  which  the  decorator  may  wish 
to  go.  The  bell-like  flowers  of  the  Arbutus  are  also  very  useful  at 
this  season  for  cutting,  as  are  also  the  berries  of  the  same  plant  a 
little  later  in  the  season.  For  small  decorations,  the  Gladwin  is  too 
heavy  ;  but  for  large  ones  it  is  most  effective.  A.  Hassard. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  GARDEN  IN  THE  HOUSE. 


ferns  for  Room  Decoration.— Few  plants  are  so  well  ailaptctl  for  indoor 
ilecoration  na  the  cool-liouso  Ferns  called  Pteris  serrulata,  P.  longifolia,  ami 
V.  erotica  aIV)r)-lineatn,  also  the  several  varieties  of  Adiaiitum  known  as  Maiden- 
hair Ferns.  These,  if  allowed  to  roake  their  Growth  in  a  cool  temperature,  form 
excellent  room  or  window  plants  the  whole  year  round.  It  is  after  forced 
^owth  in  a  hifjh  moist  temperature  that  they  so  rpiickly  suffer  from  cold 
draushts,  which  have  little  effect  on  plants  gradually  and  well  hardened  off.— 

Blechnnm  corcovadense  a  Good  Room  Plant.— This  noble  Fern  is  very 
cfTective  during  winter  in  rooms,  tho  dry  air,  warmth,  and  light  of  which  seem 
to  suit  it.  It  is  easily  cultivated,  requiring  in  summer  only  ordinary  care  and 
attention;  but,  in  a  low  temperature,  it  dislikes  moisture  on' the  fronds.  It 
rlelights  to  prow  in  bright  sunshine,  and  the  stronger  the  light  tho  more  beautiful 
the  deen  red  of  Mie  young  fronds  becomes,  and  the  longer  they  will  retain  their 
warm  tints. — A.  B. 

Attar  of  Roses. — Kose  oil  comes  almost  wholly  from  tho'southorn  slopes  of 
tlic  IJalkan  Mountains.  There  are  at  least  1.50  places  where  its  preparation  is 
carried  on,  the  most  important  of  all  being  Kizanlik.  The  Roses  are  planted  in 
rows.  like  Vines,  The  liowcrs  are  gathered  in  May,  and.  with  the  green  calyx 
leaves  attached,  are  subject  to  distillation.  Five  thousand  pounds  of  Poses 
yield  1  lb.  of  oil.  As  may  bo  expected,  so  valuable  an  article  is  often  adul- 
terated. The  added  substance  is  "  rosia"  oil,  often  called  Geranium  oil  when 
procured  from  Egypt.    This  oil  comes  from  some  species  of  Grass, 


THE  LATE  REV.  "WILLIAM  HIGKBY,  M.A. 
(ilARTIN  DOYLE). 
The  "  Wexford  Independent "  contains  some  details  of  the  lite  and 
works  of  this  earnest  worker  in  the  cause  of  the  arts  of  rural  life. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  A.  Hickey,  D.D.,  rector  of  Maragh, 
county  Cork ;  was  scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  graduated  as  A.B.,  and  subsequently  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in 
Triuity  College,  Dublin.  He  was  ordained  in  1811,  and  appointed  to 
Dunleckney,  diocese  of  Leighlin  ;  became  rector  of  Bannow,  in  the 
diocese  of  Perns,  in  1820;  rector  of  Kilcnrmuck  in  1S2G  ;  rector  of 
Wexford  in  1832,  from  which  he  was  promoted  to  the  parish  of 
Mulrankin  in  1831.  Previous  to  his  departure  from  this  town  for 
the  new  sphere  of  hia  spiritual  duties,  an  address  was  presented  to 
him  signed  by  all  sects  aud  parties — the  late  William  Whitty,  who 
had  been  selected  the  first  Catholic  Mayor  since  the  Reformation, 
heading  the  list,  followed  by  upwards  of  130  names.  The  address 
was  presented  by  the  late  Dr.  Renwick  (hon.  secretary)  in  these 
words  : — "  It  has  happily  fallen  to  my  lot  to  be  the  medium  of  con. 
veying  to  you  the  accompanying  address,  signed  with  an  unanimity 
that  has  never  been  exceeded,  if  indeed  it  has  ever  been  equalled,  in 
any  community  composed  like  ours  of  Protestants,  Roman  Catholics, 
and  Dissenters.  Looking  at  the  state  of  society  in  this  divided 
country,  never  was  a  higher  compliment  paid  to  the  character  of  any 
individual  than  this  truly  representative  address  embodied."  There, 
fore,  we  need  not  add  that,  as  a  parochial  clergyman,  he  was  highly 
valued  by  his  flock  ;  and  in  his  public  ministrations,  both  as  reader 
and  preacher,  his  capabilities  were  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  highest 
order.  As  a  writer  he  early  commenced  to  advocate  the  improve, 
ment  and  'social  progress  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  So  far  back  as 
the  year  1817  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  "  The  State  of  the  Poor 
in  Ireland."  Afterwards  appeared  several  letters  from  his  pen 
under  the  nom  de  phime  of  "  Martin  Doyle,"  by  which  name  he  has 
been  so  generally  recognised  as  an  author.  "  Hints  to  Small 
Farmers  "  succeeded  those  of  "  Martin  Doyle,"  and  were  read  with 
deep  interest,  and  the  sequel  proved  with  signal  advantage,  by  those 
for  whose  welfare  they  were  written.  They  were  followed  in  rapid 
succession  by  the  subjoined  well-known  works  : — "  The  Hurlers," 
"  Common  Sense  for  Common  People,"  "  Irish  Cottagers,"  "  Plea  for 
Small  Farmers,"  "  Address  to  Landlords,"  "  The  Kitchen  Garden," 
"  The  Flower  Garden,"  "  The  Illustrated  Book  on  Domestic  Poultry," 
"  Hints  on  Gardening,"  "Hints  to  Small  Holders  on  Planting, 
Cattle,  Poultry,  Agricultural  Implements  and  Flax,"  "  Hints  on 
Emigration  to  Canada,"  "  Hints  on  Health,  Temperance,  and 
Morals,"  "  Book  on  Proverbs,"  "  The  Village  Lesson  Book,"  "  Cycle- 
paidia  of  Practical  Husbandry,"  "  The  Labouring  Classes  in  Ireland  ; 
an  Inquiry  as  to  what  beneficial  changes  may  be  effected  in  their  con- 
dition." He  alio  translated  from  the  French  "  Sermons  by  Monad," 
and  for  a  length  of  time  was  a  regular  contributor  to  "Black, 
wood's  Journal  of  Agriculture,"  "  Chambers's  Journal,"  and  to 
various  other  periodicals  of  the  day.  In  all  thess  publications  he 
took  the  broadest  philanthropic  views,  studiously  avoiding  religious 
and  political  controversy.  His  latest  production  was  "  Notes  and 
Gleanings  of  the  County  of  Wexford,"  a  work  abounding  with 
statistical  facts  and  information.  In  conjunction  with  the  late 
Thomas  Boyce,  of  Bannow,  he  started  the  South  Wexford  Agri. 
cultural  Society,  and  founded  the  Bannow  Agricultural  School,  which 
was  the  first  of  the  kind  established  in  Ireland.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Koyal  Dublin  Society,  and  was  awarded  their  gold  medal  in 
recognition  of  the  services  rendered  to  Ireland  by  his  teachings  ;  and 
Government  granted  him  a  pension  from  "  The  Literary  Fund." 
For  many  years  he  held  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  the  county 
Wexford,  and  no  man  ever  discharged  its  functions  with  more 
fidelity.  He  died  comparatively  poor  ;  for,  throughout  a  lengthened 
span  not  accorded  to  many  he  invariably  denied  himself  that  he 
might  bo  the  better  able  to  assist  others.  On  Sunday  the  17th 
October  he  performed  divine  service  in  Mulrankin  church  with  his 
usual  vigour.  On  Friday  he  felt  slightly  indisposed,  and  gradually 
sank,  suffering  no  pain  whatever,  until  the  following  Sunday,  when 
he  died  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  eighty-eight. 


Too  Large  Sewers. — Sewers  choke  and  overflow  during  heavy 
storms,  mainly  because  they  are  too  large  for  the  work  they  are 
ordinarily  called  on  to  perform.  If  a  sewer  is  so  small  that  its 
usual  flow  is  concentrated  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  carry  before  it  any 
ordinary  obstruction,  it  will  keep  itself  clean.  But  if,  as  is  often  the 
case,  it  is  so  large  that  its  ordinary  flow  is  hardly  more  than  a  film, 
with  no  power  even  to  remove  sand,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  its 
solid  refuse  will  gradually  accumulate  until  it  leaves  near  the 
crown  of  tho  arch  only  space  enough  for  the  smallest  stream  ;  and, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  a  rain-fall  flow,  the  whole  sewer  will  have 
to  be  cleared  by  the  costly  process  of  removal  by  manual  labour. 
— CoL.  Waring. 
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THE     FRUIT     GARDEN. 

FRUIT  TEEE   HEDGES. 
In  France  and  Belgium,  more  than  elsewhere,  have  the  vacant 
spaces  along  the  lines  of  railway  been  utilised  for  growing 
fruits— principally  Pears— and  it  is  often  the  case  that,"  instead 
of  the  trees  being  in  the  form  of  standards,  they  are  trained  as 
is  represented  in  the  accorapauyiug  engravings,  so  as  to  form 
a  hedge  along  both  sides  of  the  line.     Sometimes  a  cheap  fence 
of  galvanised  wire  is  used,  and  the  trees  are  trained  so  that 
the  branches  cross  each  other, 
as  is  shown  in  the  illustration  ; 
and  occasionally  a  cheap  and 
slender  kind  of  wooden  fence, 
common  in  Prance,  is  substi- 
tuted for  the   wire,  and  it  is 
found  that,  by  ti-aining  them 
in  a  way  to  cross   and    sup- 
port  each    other,   before   the 
fence    decays    the    trees    are 
perfectly  self-supporting,  and 
form  a  very  neat  fence  them- 
selves.    This   is   a   plan   well 
worth  adopting  in  many  gar- 
dens where  neat  dividing  lines 
are  desired.   It  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  train  espaliers  of  the 
choicest  varieties  of  Pears  so 
that    they  shall,  in  time,   be 
self-su  '  ~ 

not  be 

the  contrary,  should  be  trained  as  neatly  and  perfectly  as  trees 
on  a  trellis  or  wall.  No  fraying  of  the  branches,  resulting 
from  their  being  interlaced,  need  take  place.  A  shoot  should  be 
taken  along  the  toj)  S0  8S  to  act  as  a  finish  and  tend  to  hold  all 
tightly  together,  and,  thus  constructed,  the  whole  will  look 
much  firmer  and  neater  than  the  ill-trained  espaliers  that  one 
too  often  sees.  H. 


their  grafter,  we  believe  that  we  are  able  to  say  that  it  is  aimilar  to 
that  which  has  been  practised  with  success  for  some  time  upon  the 
Pear  tree,  but  that  this  mode,  applied  to  the  Peach,_  presents 
certaia  dilficulties ;  that  it  will  not,  although  the  author  is  of  that 
opinion,  exempt  the  part  operated  on  from  gumming,  and,  finally, 
that  the  ligature  requires  ceitain  surveillance. 


Fiu  t  hedge  fully  fuvuished. 


Pears  in  Huntingdonshire.— Pears  here  have  never,  in  my 
reooUeotiou,  been  finer  than  they  are  this  year.  Amongst  the  best 
may  be  mentioned  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Marie  Louise,  Louise  Bouna 
of  Jersey,  Beurre  Diel,  Winter 
Nelis,  and  Vicar  of  Winkfield. 
To  have  Gansel's  Bergamot  in 
prime  condition,  it  should  be 
gathered  a  few  days  before  it  is 
quite  ripe  ;  for,  if  allowed  to 
hang  too  long,  or  until  it  begins 
to  drop,  it  never  attains  that  tine 
melting  state  which  is  so  much 
appreciated.  Marie  Louise,  on 
the  contrary,  will  not  suffer  any 
deterioration  by  being  allowed  to 
hang  on  the  tre3  as  long  as 
possible  ;  and  its  season  may  be 
considerably  extended  by  so 
doing.  The  abundant  moisture 
of  the  past  season  has  given  the 
kinds  I  have  named  increased 
size ;    and   the    flavour   of    snch 


as   have   been   as    yet  tried  has 


■'    ^"''"'  "    ,    ,  1-  1-   J  i  J    •     *i  •        „„  =,l,r„ilrl  been  at   least   equal   to  that  of  former   years,    if    not,   in  some  in. 

pporting.     Established  trees  crossed  in  this  way  should  "°°"  ""    ="=  .  oLi'ia.i   i,u  ^uau  u  !„„    '  „  „:,i„  /„  ti,„  riiVtm-n 

'  S,  P,  ,   .    ,  u  1     J       Ti  j-i--„,    K„f    ,.>,-,  stances,  superior  to  it.     But  there  is  a  reverse  side  to  the  piotuie, 

allowed  to  get  into  arough  hedge-likecondition,  but,  on  ,  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^._^^^^.  p^,^^.^_  ^^^^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^^  j,^  ^^^^^  q^^^ 


PEACH  GRAFTING  WITH  FRUIT  BUDS. 
A  NEW  way  of  grafting  fruit  bnds  upon  the  Peach  tree,  successfully 
attempted  by  M.  Baltet,  is  thas  reported  on  by  MM.  Lepere  and 
Jamin.  The  graft  in 
question  consists  in  de- 
taching, at  the  beginning 
of  September,  the  sprigs 
or  clnsters  of  flower, 
buds,  which  are  left  full 
length ;  in  bevelling  off, 
as  sharply  as  possible, 
the  part  to  be  inserted 
into  the  stock  ;  in  scoop, 
ingout  these  twigs  with 
care,  and  in  placing 
them,  without  loss  of 
time,  at  the  base  of 
vigorous  branches  upon 
espalier  trees  so  as  to 
furnish  hare  spaces,  and 
to  obtain,  in  some  in. 
stances,  a  rapid  fructifi. 
cation  for  proving  dif. 
ferent  varieties.  The 
graft,  thus  prepared,  is 
inserted  into  the  stock 
by  means  of  an  incision, 
which  should  be  exactly 
the  length  of  the  bevel 
— an  incision,  the  lips  of 
which  it  is  prudent  to 
open  by  degrees  by  the 
insertion  of  the  scion,  so 

as  to  avoid,  as  M.  Baltet  says,  starting  the  gum.  The  graft  should  be 
at  once  ligatured  and  shaded  by  a  leaf  of  the  tree  from  the  effects  of 
Bun  heat;  this  leaf  may  soon  be  dispensed  with,  but  the  ligature 
should  not  be  taken  off  till  the  spring,  when  the  fruit  will  have 
set.  Without  denying  the  efficacy  or  the  utility  of  this  application 
of  the  graft,  which  is  due,  according  to  MM.  Baltet,  to  M.  P.  Pajn 


I'l-hedge  halt  fur 


Monjeau  and  Easter  Beuriv,  are  decidedly  very  interior,  both  in  size 
and  quality,  to  what  they  ought  to  have  been.  Glou  Morcjeau  usually 
does  well  on  our  soil ;  during  the  last  seven  years  it  has  never  failed 
to  bear  a  good  crop,  hut  this  year  many  fruits  of  this  variety  are 
deformed,  cracked,  and  badly  attacked  by  fungus.  We  have  it 
both  on  an  east  and  a  west  wall,  and  the  best  fruits  invariably 
came  from  the  western  aspect.— E.  Hobday,  Ramsey  Alley,  Himtinj- 
donshire. 

Large  Belle  Angevine  Pears. — M.  Baltet,  in  his  interesting 
article  on  French  Pears  (p.  370),  incidentally  mentioning  the  weight 
to  which  this  Pear  can  be  grown,  says—"  In  1874  Jersey  produced  a 
specimen  of  this  variety  which  weighed  5  lbs.   8ozg.,  and  was  sold 

for  £10."  This  is,  no 
doubt,  an  unintentional 
error  of  M.  Baltet's  ;  and, 
as  Pears  of  my  growth 
have  been  recorded  in 
most  English  and  foreign 
papers  as  "  probably  the 
largest  ever  grown," 
the  "  Revue  Horticole  " 
of  Paris  calling  them 
unparalleled,"  and 
the  German  papers 
"fabulous,"  may  I  state 
that  the  largest  was 
5  lb.,  and  that,  having 
been  injured  in  travelling 
to  a  provincial  show,  it 
partly  decayed,  and  the 
rest  was  eaten  here, 
forming,  even  in  this 
state,  a  handsome  dish 
at  the  mess  of  the  6th 
regiment.  As  to  the 
common  opinion  respect, 
ing  this  Pear  being  taste, 
less,  it  holds  good  only  of 
such  specimens  as  are 
generally  sold  of  it,  i.e., 
green  and  weighing 
about  li  lb.  Even  Chau. 
montel  Pears,  under  a  certain  size,  are  valueless. — Thos.  C.  Bkehaut, 
Richmond  llovse,  Guernsey. 


Eipening  Pears  after  they  are  Gathered.— An  American  fnnt  grower 
states  that  Fears  a  tier  being  gntherert  should  be  placed  thinly  and  evenly  on 
the  floorof.acDol  room,  on  a  blanket  previously  spread,  and  covered  with  a 
second  blanket.    Thus  ripened  they  rarely  decay  at  the  core. 
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THE    AMATEUR'S     GARDEN. 

By  THOMAS  BAINES. 

Draining  Lawns  and  Walks.— The  heavy  rainfall  of  the  pre- 
sent  aatumn  has  been  such  as,  iu  the  case  of  lawns  and  pleasure 
grounds,  to  show  where  any  defect  or  deficiency  in  the  way  of  drain, 
age  exists ;  and,  where  work  of  this  nature  has  to  be  done,  there  is 
no  better  time  than  the  present  for  carrying  it  out.  Here,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  garden,  the  depth  to  which  the  drains  should  be  cut  must 
be  regulated  by  the  character  of  the  land.  On  lawns  where  the  soil  is 
retentive,  enough  open  material,  such  as  clinkers,  brick  rubbish,  or 
burnt  clay  should  be  placed  over  the  pipes  in  such  quantity  as  to  fill 
up  to  within  10  or  12  inches  of  the  surface.  By  this  means  water 
■will  much  more  quickly  find  its  way  into  the  drains.  The  necessity  for 
removing  all  stagnant  water,  consequent  upon  badly.drained  walks,  is 
equally  pressing.  It  frequently  happens  that  however  well  such 
work  has  been  done  in  the  first  instance,  the  drains  get  choked  up  in 
the  course  of  time  by  the  roots  of  trees.  Where  there  are  indications 
of  any  defects  of  this  kind,  they  should  at  once  be  remedied,  in  all 
cases  putting  in  tiles  large  enough  to  carry  the  water  off  as  fast  as  it 
falls,  even  during  the  heaviest  thunder  showers.  Any  insufficiency  in 
this  respect  entails  a  great  deal  of  labour  by  the  displacement  of  the 
gravel  and  the  accumulation  of  soil  and  sediment  upon  the  surface, 
after  which  a  walk  never  looks  well  until  the  gravel  is  turned  or  some 
fresh  material  added  to  the  top.  For  drains  in  paths  the  pipes  should 
be  always  laid  sufficiently  deep  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  severest 
and  most  protracted  frosts  ;  for,  when  ordinary  unglazed  pipes  are 
used,  if  frozen  with  the  moisture  which  they  must  have  absorbed  in 
them,  they  are  certain  to  be  destroyed.  Nothing  less  than  a  depth  of 
12  or  14  inches  is  enough  to  keep  them  out  of  harm's  way  from  this 
cause. 

Walk  Making.  —  It  is  very  common,  especially  in  small 
suburban  gardens,  to  see  the  walks  so  badly  made  in  the  first 
instance,  even  when  enough  gravel  has  been  used,  as  to  render  them 
soft  and  uncomfortable  after  any  considerable  amount  of  rain  has 
fallen.  This  generally  arises  from  the  gravel  being  spread  on  them 
without  care,  rough  and  fine  being  indiscriminately  mixed  together. 
Where  such  a  state  of  things  exists,  the  best  way  is  to  begin  at  one  end 
and  sift  the  whole  over  again,  passing  it  first  through  a  l|-inch  meshed 
riddle,  and  afterwards  through  a  second  of  J. inch  mesh,  puttinn-  the 
large  stones  at  the  bottom  immediately  over  the  drains,  the  second 
size  upon  them,  and  the  fine  gravel  on  the  surface.     By  this  means, 

one  of  the    greatest  comforts    in    a  garden    may   be   secured an 

efficient  path,  through  which  the  water  can  quickly  penetrate,  leaving 
the^urface  dry  and  pleasant  to  walk  upon.  An  essential  in  all  walk" 
making  is  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  "eyes"  or  gratings  to  carry 
off  the  surface  water.  Where  the  ground"  is  hilly,  these°should  be 
placed  at  short  intervals  apart,  as,  when  the  descent  is  quick,  there  is 
the  most  danger  of  the  gravel  being  washed  up  during  heavy  rains. 
The  formation  of  new  walks,  where  required,  should  now  be  proceeded 
with,  for  at  no  time  during  thewhole  year  can  such  work  be  carried  out 
with  greater  advantage  than  at  present,  before  the  winter  frosts  set  in. 
Clearing  up  and  Storing  Leaves.— Now  that  the  leaves  have, 
for  the  most  part,  fallen,  means  should  be  taken  to  clear  up  pleasure 
grounds  for  the  winter.  If  possible,  choose  dry  weather  for  sweeping 
lawns  and  gravel  walks  ;  for,  not  only  can  the  work  be  done  much 
more  quickly  when  the  ground  is  dry,  but  both  Grass  and  gravel 
have  a  much  better  appearance  than  when  clearing  up  is  donednrino' 
wet  weather.  Leaf  mould  is  so  essential  for  mixing  with  pottinS 
soil,  and  for  other  purposes,  that  it  is  always  well  to  secure  a  good 
stock  of  leaves  for  this  purpose,  and  such  kinds  as  those  of  Oak  and 
Beech  are  preferable  to  the  softer  sorts,  like  those  of  Chestnut, 
Plane,  Elm,  or  Lime;  but,  where  the  formercannot  be  had,  the  latter 
should  not  bo  rejected.  In  addition  to  their  use  as  leaf  mould  as 
many  aa  possible  ought  to  be  secured  as  will  suffice  in  the  spring  to 
mix  at  the  rate  of  one-half  to  an  equal  quantity  of  manure  for  hot. 
bed  making,  as  well  as  for  forcing  Seakale  and  Rhubarb  during  the 
winter.  The  leaves,  as  gathered,  should  be  regularly  stacked  up  in 
a  heap  in  the  frame  ground  or  some  similar  out-of-the-way  corner, 
and  enclosed  so  as  to  prevent  their  being  blown  about.  In  gardens 
where  leaves  abound  it  is  much  better  to  dig  all  in  that  lie  amono-st 
shrubs  than  to  rake  them  off ;  as,  when  buried  within  reach  of  the  roots 
of  the  8hrub.s,  they  materially  assist  them,  especially  if  the  roots  of 
the  latter  are  at  all  robbed  by  those  of  deciduous  trees. 

Planting  Trees  and  Shrubs— Any  contomplatod  changes,  such 
aa  alterations  in  the  shape  of  clumps  or  borders,  or  the  planting  of 
specimen  trees  or  shrubs,  should  no  longer  be  delayed  ;  but,  in  all 
work  of  this  kind,  either  in  largo  or  very  small  places,  judgment 
should  be  exercised,  especially  as  regards  the  planting  of  single 
trees  and  shrubs  on  lawns  or  Grass  plots.  The  highly  objectionable 
system  of  dotting  the  whole  surface  over  in  an  unmeaning  fashion, 
without  any  apparent  object,  until  there  is  scarcely  an  open  spot  of 


green  turf  left,  is  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  that  can  be  made. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  select  trees  and  shrubs  suitable,  not  only  to  the 
soil  and  locality  iu  which  they  are  to  be  planted,  but  also  to  choose 
such  as,  by  their  natural  size  and  proportions,  are  suited  to  the 
extent  of  the  garden  they  are  to  occupy.  As  soon  as  they  are  planted 
they  should  at  once  be  securely  staked  so  as  to  prevent  wind-waving, 
a  point  that  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon,  for  it  often  happens 
with  those  who  have  not  had  much  experience  in  tree-planting  that 
no  supports  are  placed  to  transplanted  trees  and  shrubs  until  they 
have  been  rocked  abont  severely,  and  even  sometimes  half  biown 
down.  When  such  has  occurred  it  must  by  no  means  be  supposed 
that  by  returning  them  to  their  perpendicular  position  and  then 
staking  them  the  mischief  is  repaired,  as  the  action  of  the  wind 
will  have  wrenched  and  strained  their  roots  iu  a  way  that  inflicts 
serious  and  frequently  permanent  injury  to  the  tree.  With  heavy, 
branched  evergreens,  such  as  Conifers  and  Taxaceons  trees,  the 
effects  are  much  worse  than  in  the  case  of  trees  that  are 
deciduous.  In  gardens  of  moderate  dimensions  great  mistakes  aro 
often  committed  in  planting  trees  for  shelter  or  screen.  With  most 
people  a  feeling  exists  that,  be  their  garden  large  or  small,  it  should 
bo  so  private  as  not  to  be  overlooked  from  without.  To  prevent 
this  trees,  as  Poplars,  are  often  planted  as  boundary  lines  ;  but  they 
generally  harmonise  badly  with  the  surroundings.  Trees  of  this  kind 
have  little  to  recommend  them  except  quick  growth,  as,  during  half 
the  year  they  are  naked,  and  are  consequently  of  little  value  for 
affording  privacy.  If,  instead  of  using  deciduous  trees  such  as  these, 
the  hardy  and  free-growing  dense-leaved  Pinus  austriaca,  or  the 
more  upright. habited  P.  Cembra  were  employed,  either  by  them, 
selves,  or,  for  variety,  mixed  with  others  of  a  kindred  character,  for 
both  use  and  appearance,  they  would  be  infinitely  better. 

Forcing  Seakale. — Where  Seakale  is  required  for  use  early  in 
the  ensuing  month,  means  should  at  once  be  taken  for  applying  heat 
to  the  roots.  There  are  two  methods  by  which  it  may  be  forced,  viz., 
either  by  placing  over  the  crowns,  where  they  grow,  the  ordinary  pots 
employed  for  the  purpose,  and  covering  them  up  with  fermenting 
material,  such  as  leaves,  fresh  stable  manure,  or  a  mixture  of  both, 
or  by  lifting  the  roots  and  forcing  them  elsewhere.  Where  leaves  can 
be  had  in  sufficient  quantities,  these  are  much  to  be  preferred  to 
all  other  material,  as  they  afford  a  more  gentle  warmth,  and  are  not 
liable  to  get  too  hot,  or  impart  a  disagreeable  flavour  to  the  Kale. 
In  forcing  under  pots,  the  whole  space  between  them  should  be  filled 
up  with  fermenting  matter,  covering  the  lid,  with  which  they  are  pro. 
vided  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches.  When  the  whole  is  complete,  two 
or  three  sticks,  to  test  the  heat,  should  be  inserted  in  the  heating 
material.  These  ought  to  be  frequently  examined,  to  see  that  it  does 
not  get  too  hot,  in  which  case  the  produce  is  forced  up  too  quickly, 
which  makes  it  thin  and  weak,  instead  of  having  the  short  thick  crowns 
of  which  well-managed  Seakale  consists.  If  the  sticks  feel  a  little 
warm,  it  is  sufficient  to  produce  Kale  of  S  or  9  inches  in  length  in 
five  weeks  or  so  from  the  time  the  material  has  begun  to  ferment. 
Should  there  be  any  indication  of  too  much  heat,  some  of  the  fer. 
menting  material  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  tops  of  the  pots,  so 
as  to  cool  it.  By  this  method  of  growing  Seakale,  the  same  roots  will 
bear  forcing  in  the  beds  in  which  they  are  grown  for  years,  without 
replanting  ;  but  the  prodace  is  not  usually  so  fine  as  when  the  roots 
are  taken  up  and  placed  on  a  bed  of  leaves  or  other  fermenting 
matter.  For  this  reason,  and  the  fact  that  much  more  can  be  grown 
on  a  given  space — consequent  upon  the  closer  planting  which  the 
latter  system  admits  of — it  is  to  be  preferred.  Where  the  roots  were 
planted  as  advised  in  spring,  they  will  now  be  in  a  condition  for 
taking  up  ;  and  it  is  best  to  at  once  lift  all  that  are  likely  to  be 
required  for  the  season,  selecting  the  strongest  crowns  for  forcing. 
Those  not  wanted  for  immediate  use  should  be  heeled  in  in  a  few 
inches  of  soil  or  ashes,  in  any  place  out  of  the  reach  of  frost.  At  the 
time  of  taking  up,  the  weakest  crowns,  and  all  the  whip-thong. like 
pieces  of  roots  should  be  placed  by  themselves  in  a  little  moist  soil, 
where  they  will  not  get  frozen,  and  be  kept  for  re. planting  in  spring. 
A  bed  of  leaves,  about  2  feet  thick,  will  bo  enough,  made  up  so  as  to 
place  on  the  top  of  it  a  small  garden  frame,  or  large  box  of  any  kind. 
In  this,  put  10  inches  of  ordinary  soil,  and  in  this  plant  the  crowns 
about  3  inches  apart  each  way.  On  the  top  of  the  frame,  or  box, 
place  a  lid  or  shutter,  and  cover  np  the  sides  and  top,  so  as  to  keep  in 
warmth,  and  totally  exclude  light.  By  this  means,  Seakale  can  be 
grown  by  amateurs  in  perfection.  Where  there  is  a  Mushroom-honae 
at  work,  the  crowns  may  bo  placed  in  it ;  but,  here  again,  especially 
when  a  considerable  body  of  fermenting  stable  manure  exists,  the 
flavour  is  not  nearly  so  good  aa  when  it  is  grown  on  a  bed  of  leaves. 


Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

Fallen  leaves  should  be  cleared  from  lawns  and  walks,  and  stored 
near  where  they  are  likely  to  be  required  for  hot-beds  and  other 
purposes.     It   is   also   necessary,  for   appearance  sake,  to  keep  the 
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margin  of  shrubberies  free  from  littery  matter  of  all  kinds;  but  it  is  at 
the  same  time  nnadvisable  to  wholly  remove  fallen  leaves  from  clumps 
or  plantations  of  shrubs  and  trees,  in  which  they  form  a  mulching  or 
snrface-dressing  ;  and  to  prevent  them  from  being  blown  about  by  the 
■wind  when  in  a  dry  state,  a  portion  of  soil  should  be  scattered  over 
them.  The  planting  of  Roses  shonld  cow  be  finished,  if  this  has  not 
already  been  done  ;  standard  plants  should  be  securely  staked,  and 
the  surface  of  the  soil  should  be  mulched  with  good  manure.  Should 
very  severe  weather  set  in  it  will  also  be  advisable  to  protect  some 
of  the  more  delicate  varieties  of  Roses  from  the  effects  of  frost. 
Standards  should  have  a  portion  of  soft  straw,  hay,  or  Fern  loosely 
bound  round  that  portion  of  the  head  where  buds  may  have  been 
inserted  ;  and  dwarf  bushes  should  have  some  similar  material  shaken 
lightly  over  them.  Until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  it  was  con- 
sidered hopeless  to  attempt  the  raising  of  now  and  improved 
varieties  of  Roses  in  this  country,  a  Continental  soil  and  climate 
being  deemed  absolutely  necessary  for  their  production ;  but, 
during  the  last  few  years  some  good  Roses  have  been  produced 
in  England.  Therefore,  wherever  seed  has  been  collected,  it  should 
be  freed  from  the  hips^or  husks,  thoroughly  separated,  and  sown  at 
once  in  light  rich  soil  in  seed  pans,  which  should  be  placed  in  a  cold 
pit ;  or  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  open  air  in  drills  some  18  inches 
or  2  feet  apart,  at  a  depth  of  2  inches,  selecting  a  portion  of  rich 
light  soil  tor  the  purpose.  In  such  a  situation,  most  of  the  seeds 
will  vegetate  during  the  forthcoming  month  of  May,  while  a  few  of 
them  may  remain  dormant  until  the  spring  of  1877.  Seeds  of  the 
Briar,  or  Dog  Rose,  for  budding  or  grafting  upon,  may  also  now  be 
sown,  and  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  In  the  out-door  Fernery,  all 
decayed  fronds  should  be  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  plants  during 
;  the  winter,  as  they  afford  protection  to  the  crowns ;  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  let  delicate  kinds  also  have  the  protection  of  a  few  Spruce 
twigs,  or  Laurel  boughs,  placed  around  them.  Some  of  the  more 
choice  Alpine  plants  should  likewise  have  similar  care  bestowed  upon 
them.  All  wheeling  on  walks  should,  if  possible,  be  done  on  frosty 
mornings.  In  order  to  ensure  the  safety  of  such  plants  as  Tritomas, 
Yuccas,  and  others,  which  may  be  growing  upon  the  margins  of 
shrubbery  borders,  or  the  lawn,  or  similarly  exposed  situations,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  place  ronnd  their  bases  a  portion  of  straw,  dry  Fern 
fronds,  or  any  similar  material,  keeping  the  same  in  position  by 
means  of  a  few  pegs  or  flints.  The  surface  of  beds  containing  roots  of 
such  plants  as  the  Aloysias,  or  sweet-scented  Verbenas,  Erythrinas, 
Fuchsias,  and  similar  halt-hardy  plants,  shonld  now  be  covered  to  the 
depth  of  at  least  3  or  4  inches  with  saw-dust,  old  tan,  cinder-ashes,  or 
other  protecting  material,  and  hand-glasses  or  frames  should  be 
placed  over  well-established  plants  of  the  Christmas  Rose  in  order  to 
obtain  fine  clean  blooms  of  it,  with  long  flower-stalks,  suitable  for 
placing  in  glasses  of  water.  Should  severe  weather  set  in  the  fruit 
of  the  Cratfegus  Pyracantha,  and  other  hardy  plants,  now  ripe  will 
soon  be  spoilt  by  birds  ;  the  greenfinch,  and  other  hard-billed  kinds, 
crush  the  berries  to  get  at  the  seeds,  while  the  blackbird,  the  thrush, 
and  the  missel  thrush  or  storm  cock,  swallow  the  fruit  whole.  It 
therefore  speedily  disappears  unless  the  plants  are  covered  for  a 
time  by  an  old  fishing  net,  or  means  taken  to  frighten  such  depreda- 
tors away.  Such  half-hardy  plants  as  Tea-scented  Roses,  Magnolias, 
Ceanothuses,  Pomegranates,  and  Myrtles,  trained  to  walls  or  pillars 
should  now  receive  a  light  thatching  of  straw.  Fern  fronds,  Spruce 
branches,  or  similar  protecting  material ;  while  such  winter-flowering 
plants  as  the  Chimonanthus  and  the  Jasminum  nudiflorum  now  coming 
into  bloom,  and  to  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  have  free  access  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  the  flowers,  should  be  protected  by  means 
of  a  moveable  curtain  o£  frigi  domo. — P.  Giueve,  CulforJ,  Bitnj  St. 
Edmunds. 

The  Wild  Garden. 
To  the  enthusiast  in  hardy  flowers,  this  (the  end  of  November)  is 
the  dreariest  time  in  the  whole  year.  The  wild  garden  is  covered 
with  dead  leaves,  which,  blowing  about  with  every  wind,  though 
most  useful,  certainly  do  not  add  to  its  attraction.  In  the  wild 
garden,  I  do  not  either  remove  the  leaves  or  the  dead  flower-stems  ; 
they  are  Nature's  own  protection  against  frost,  and,  as  the  dead 
leaves  are  naturally  packed  closer  together  whenever  they  are 
arrested  by  the  old  flower-stems,  they  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  protecting  subjects  about  the  hardiness  of  which  we  have  some 
doubt.  I  was  glad  to  see  Mr.  Baines  (see  p.  Ill)  protesting  against 
cutting  the  flower-stems  off  so  closely  to  the  ground,  as  is  often  done. 
If  taken  off  S  or  9  inches  from  the  ground,  the  appearance  is  no 
worse,  and  the  results  better  the  following  year,  than  if  they  were 
cut  close  down.  The  only  flowers  showing  bloom  in  ray  garden 
at  the  present  time,  though  perhaps  all  the  more  valuable  on  that 
account,  are  the  following  : — Schizostylis  coccinea,  from  south  Africa, 
reminding  one  of  a  Gladiolus,  and  a  very  handsome  plant  it  is.  It 
grows  2  feet  in  height,  and  bears  flowers  of  a  glowing  crimson,  in 
spikes.     Being  a   bulbous  plant,  it  is  all  the  better  for  a  little  sand 


mixed  with  the  loam  in  which  it  is  planted,  if  the  latter  is  at  all 
heavy.  In  this  it  increases  with  great  rapidity,  and  remains  long  in 
bloom ;  and,  being  perfectly  hardy,  should  be  grown  a  great  deal 
more  than  it  appears  to  be.  The  leaves  are  sword-shaped,  and  o£  a 
dark  green.  The  yellow  autumn  Crocus,  as  it  is  often  called  (Stern, 
bergia  lutea),  still  enlivens  part  of  one  of  the  flower  beds.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  an  Amaryllid.  Its  flowers  almost 
exactly  resemble  the  blooms  of  a  large  yellow  Crocus,  nestling 
amongst  shiny,  dark  green,  strap-shaped  leaves.  It  grows  about 
6  inches  in  height,  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  being  perfectly  hardy.  Some  of  the  Tritomas  are  still 
in  bloom.  All  the  species  strongly  resemble  one  another,  though  in 
some  the  flame-coloured  spikes  are  longer  and  brighter  than  in  others. 
The  latest,  and  perhaps  finest,  variety  is  T.  Uvaria  major,  which  ia 
in  good  bloom  at  the  present  time.  T.  Burchelli,  with  its  flower.stem 
spotted  with  black,  has  passed  its  best ;  and  is  not  so  hardy  as 
T.  Uvaria  or  T.  U.  major,  but  may  be  easily  saved  through  the  winter 
by  the  application  o£  a  few  inches  of  dead  leaves  or  litter.  Perhaps 
all  the  varieties  should  have  the  same  attention  paid  to  them  as  a 
matter  of  precaution.  At  the  same  time,  I  only  lost  two  plants  o£ 
T.  Burchelli  (and  none  of  any  other  variety)  last  winter,  and  they 
not  only  had  no  protection  afforded  them,  but  are  in  a  largo 
bed  at  the  lowest  part  of  my  wild  garden,  and  in  a  stiff,  clayey  soil. 
There  are  some  varieties  with  variegated  leaves,  but  they  are  tender. 
The  Tritomas  have  a  great  dislike  to  removal,  and  shonld,  therefore, 
be  placed  at  first  where  they  may  long  remain. — Oxon. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 

Vines. — In  Vineries  started  at  the  beginning  of  last  month,  fire, 
heat  must  now  be  employed  to  keep  the  temperature  at  or  about  65° 
during  the  day,  and  60°  throughout  the  night.  In  very  severe 
weather,  a  fall  of  3°  or  4°  below  these  figure  will  do  no  harm.  On 
fine  days,  with  sun,  let  the  heat  rise  to  80°.  Very  little  air  can  be 
admitted  to  Vineries  ot  this  description  at  present,  but  when  it  ia 
necessary,  the  top  ventilators  alone  should  be  opened,  unless  means 
exist  in  front  to  heat  the  cold  air  before  it  reaches  the  interior  ot  the 
Vinery.  Continue  to  turn  over  daily  part  of  the  fermenting  material 
which  rests  on  the  inside  border ;  and  the  heat  derived  from  this 
source  should  not  be  allowed  to  decline,  as  it  saves  firing,  and  is  ot 
great  benefit  to  the  Vines.  As  soon  as  the  young  shoots  are  2  inches 
long,  tie  the  rods  all  the  way  up  into  their  permanent  positions.  When 
there  is  more  than  one  shoot  from  a  spur,  it  will  be  seen  which  one  is 
likely  to  turn  out  the  best ;  and  all  must  be  rubbed  off  with  the 
hand,  excepting  this  one.  Injurious  crowding  ot  the  wood  is  the 
result  ot  allowing  more  than  one  shoot  to  grow  from  each  spur.  On 
close-jointed  leading  young  wood,  the  buds  should  be  taken  off  when 
they  are  closer  than  8  or  10  inches  apart.  The  syringe  may  be  freely 
used,  especially  when  there  is  much  fire-heat,  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
appear.  There  is  not  much  danger  of  insects  doing  much  harm,  or 
making  great  progress  at  present ;  but  an  arid  atmosphere  is  not 
favourable  to  the  healthy  development  of  the  tender  foliage.  The 
water  used  for  syringing  should  be  of  the  same  temperature  as  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house. 

Pines. — Pines  derive  no  benefit  from  being  subjected  to  a  strong 
artificial  heat  and  a  close  atmosphere,  but  this  can  hardly  be  avoided 
in  frosty  weather  unless  coverings  are  placed  over  the  glass,  which 
can  be  easily  done  in  the  case  of  low  pits  and  frames.  Mats  may  bo 
sewn  together  and  fixed  to  a  piece  ot  wood,  when  they  may  be  rolled 
over  the  glass  at  night  and  removed  in  like  manner  in  the  morning. 
Strips  ot  thick  cloth  serve  the  same  purpose,  and  it  is  surprising  the 
amount  of  cold  such  coverings,  with  the  assistance  ot  a  little  fire 
heat,  will  keep  out.  Straw  or  Bracken  might  be  used,  but  both  are 
inconvenient  to  put  off  and  on,  and  protection  of  this  kind  should 
never  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  glass  during  the  day  time. — 
J.  MuiK. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Forest  planting  should  be  pushed  on  with  all  haste  while  tho 
weather  is  favourable  ;  wherever  fencing  and  clearing  are  still  required 
this  must  be  finished  without  delay.  Digging  holes  tor  the  plants 
may  be  done  by  contract,  and  by  this  method  more  work  will  be  got 
over  than  by  day  work.  The  cost  is  about  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  per  100 ;  for 
ordinary-sized  plants  the  holes  should  be  from  12  to  15  inches  square 
and  about  9  inches  deep.  The  best  hard-wooded  plants  in  a  tolerably 
good  soil  are  Oak  and  Ash,  at  about  5  j'ai'ds  apart,  filled  up  with 
Larch  as  nurses  ;  it  landscape  effect  be  desirable,  a  few  clumps  of 
Abies  Douglasii,  Picea  Nordmanniana  and  nobilis,  Wellingtonia 
gigantea,  and  Pinus  Laricio  are  some  of  the  best  Conifers  to  select. 
Each  sort  should  be  planted  in  a  clump  by  itself,  at  about  the  same 
distance  apart  as  the  hard-woods,  and  filled  up  with  Larch  at  5  feet 
apart.  Abies  Douglasii  should  be  planted  in  the  more  sheltered  posi. 
tion,  as  it  is  not  likely  to  succeed  so  well  in  an  exposed  site  as  the 
other  Conifers.     For  a  mixed  hard-wood  plantation  on  exposed  poor 
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land  Sweet  Chestnut,  Sycamore,  and  Beech  should  be  planted,  and 
filled  up  with  Scotch  Fir  and  Larch  as  nurses,  with  a  few  clumps  of 
j^  Laricio  to  stand  permanently  as  a  contrast  amongst  the  hard- 
wooded  kinds.  In  low-lying  and  naturally  wet  bottomed  land  Alder, 
Willows  (Huntington  and  Bedford),  Abele  and  Black  Italian  Poplars 
are  the  most  prohtable  sorts  to  select;  those  are  all  fast-growincr 
trees,  and  may  be  planted  5  feet  apart  without  nurses.  The  plant", 
ing  of  deciduous  shrabs  may  be  done  now  or  at  any  time 
until  spring,  but  the  planting  of  Conifers  and  other  ornamental 
ejergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  if  not  already  finished,  had  better 
stand  over  uuta  late  in  spring.  Timber  and  underwood  should  now 
be  cut— the  sooner  this  is  done,  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  the  better- 
when  timber  is  cut  while  the  sap  is  flowing  it  is  not  nearly  so 
durable,  but  in  the  case  of  Oak  it  is  generally  left  until  May  for  the 
sake  of  the  bark,  but  to  the  detriment  of  the  timber.  It  is  even 
more  necessary  to  cut  underwood  early,  for  thinning  timber,  where  it 
IS  grown  along  with  underwood,  cannot  be  proceeded  with  until  the 
underwood  is  cut ;  when  the  cutting  of  underwood  is  put  oil  till 
spring,  the  after.growth  on  the  stools  is  greatly  weakened,  and  in 
some  cases  bleeding  to  death  is  the  result.  Underwood,  in  some 
districts,  IS  sold  standing,  but  the  more  satisfactory  way  is  to  sell  it 
?',%'.  '^  5"'  ''y  t*""  owner's  workmen.  Nursery  work  will  chiefly 
be  lifting  forest  plants,  but  this  work  must  not  bo  allowed  to  get 
too  far  in  advance  of  the  planters,  the  sooner  they  are  re-planted  after 
hfting  the  better;  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  be  heeled  in  when 
tied  up  in  bundles  after  they  are  taken  to  the  plantation  where  the 
work  is  m  progress,  but  should  be  spread  out  very  thinly  in  a  trench 
and  the  roots  securely  covered  over  with  soil,  and  some  ron^h  litter 
or  lir  branches  to  cover  the  tops,  for,  in  the  case  of  frost  and  snow 
following,  hares  and  rabbits  can  do  an  immense  amount  of  iniury  in 
a  single  night.  All  land  that  has  been  cleared  of  a  crop  should  be 
trenched  at  once;  it  will  be  much  improved  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere  before  another  crop  be  planted.  The  propagation  of 
shrubs  by  layering  and  cuttings  may  still  be  effected  when  opportunity 
offers.— George  Beury,  LomjUat.  ^ 


C    .t^      I     '"^  Borders.-OE  these  we  have  G.  Pneumonanthe, 

here  I  w™m'  ^°^  '*'  ^^'^'  ^^^'^^  ^'''^  «.  Andrewsii ;  and 
here  I  would  ask  some  better  authority  than  myself  whether 
G.  Andrewsii  IS  really  a  perennial,  or  whether,  as  I  fear  it  is 
and^'ne  n^'"-  «•  Pneumonanthe  is  a  true  native  of  Britain 
and  one  of  our  best  plants,  found  on  some  of  our  heaths  in 
moist  pea  y  soil,  and  must  not  be  omitted  from  the  mixed  border.  It 
increases  slowly-in  fact,  an  ordinary  specimen  from  a  nurserv  would 
reqmre  three  years   to  form  a  good  plant,  and  I  know  of  noZn^ 

rhootsTtT/'°'''  ^^  ?"V  ^''''°  ^'™°S  ^"""S""^  '°  throw  up  several 
S  iifh  .  ^^^^f'^^Sy^^tt-'^ctive  object.  The  flowers  are  blue 
Zdu^e^  n  ,r       f  ^Ti'  °^   ^   greenish.brown   outside,   and  are 

mould  and  dnn  f^\  u^."  ^T'"'  ^^""'^  "  ^"  ^°^''  P^'^*  °-  l^'^f 
mould,  and  do  not  disturb  it,  when  it  will  grow  a  foot  in  height.  Like 

bHshi?  ?  °r  ^^''verenniaU,  it  requires  to  be  thoroughly  es ta! 
by  veit  r.ref ";  T  ^°°'^  ""T^'''"'-  ^'  "'"y' '°  '^^^  ''^'^-  be  inc^reased 
buv  f  or. T  "°°,-  ^"'  ^^^  '^^^'  ^™y  '^°"''3  undoubtedly  bo  to 

G  ascIP^-nV'"'''?'  ^""^  rr'*^  P^^^^'y  ^^  *•'''  "^x^^P'^^t  i"  th«  end. 
on  the  anlh  T  "'f  '^'^'^^  P°^'''°°>  either  amongst  low  shrubs 
wav  •  hi  fi  ,"T"."'°^''"''  '""^  "^^  ^"g'>t  shade  afforded  in  that 
^vTn^  down  f  fl  ''•  .  ^"'°"  herbaceous,  it  gives  us  no  trouble, 
it-  ™"ii        °  '"■'^  ^  ""^y  '^°""S  our  winters.    Properly  grown 

wh2ler;h*^f°?K*°  f  ^""V"'^  P™''"=«  flowers  freely,  neariy  the 
The  wh?t?t»  .  •'  ''•  "u'  f  ^  S°°^"  ''"'•  "">  "f  ^  deep  purple  blue. 
almnTf  ,1.  ^  ^  "•  T"-^  "■''  exception  of  the  colour  of  the  (lowers, 

vir  nreUv'^'V^'"^  '''''"'*■"'  '''"'''^''  '^«''^f"ent.  G.  crueiata  is  a 
IZl  bin    /  ^^T'"''  °°'  '"°'''  '*^'''°  6  it-ohes  in  height,  with 

dark  blue  flowers,  produced  in  whorls,  and  being  of  a  vigorous  consti- 

re;.r;,  iT'"^  r  'P''""^  "^""^  '"  eultivation.  Can  any  of  your 
than  oL  ""f  ,"'''^'-«  '"  P™'^"'-"  G.  gelida  true  ?  I  have  had  it  more 
than  once,  and  have  seen  it  in  nurseries,  but  it  has  always  turned  out 
in  f«.f  ""P^""'^"^^-  ^^h.oh  seems  to  be  always  sent  out  as  G.  gelida- 
m  fact,  a  nnrseryman  told  mo  lately  that  he  did  not  think  tho  latter 
X\v«  »»  f''t'"°M"''"''  '""^.  'h'"^  "■''"'"  '"'  ^^^"'•'d  G.  septemfida  he 
m^st^of  f  hi  r  r  ~7~>  '^^'"blishment for  G,  gelida.  Fortunately 
should  in,!  "  "^"""'^  '""''  °f  oomparativcly  easy  culture,  which 

the  n,,  f  ^^  more  amateurs  to  grow  them  than  is  now  the  case,  and 
be  errnl'I!" Tk  ■  "  1'''"-''^''  f'""  t'^"  bedding-out  system  cannot  but 
bo  struck  by  their  extreme  brilliancy  and  general  neatness  of  habit. - 

h.l\^  Cedars  of  Lebanon.-These,  once  the  glory  of  tho  earth, 
.0^.^°"^'^"  "  ^r^^^y  °f  ""^  P"^'-  Time  was  when  their  wide- 
Zf^ljt^  u\t^^^!°""'"'^  ^  «^''««°  P'^t^^''^  °°«  above  the  other, 
oounshed  in  all  their  luxuriance  and  beauty  on  Lebanon.     That  was 


the  time  when  the  King  of  Tyre,  sent  his  workmen  to  fell  Cedars  for 
the  construction  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  Those  who  would 
view  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon  now  must  be  somewhat  affected  by  the 
fewness  of  their  number,  and  their  decay  and  desolation.  A  little 
remnant  is  left,  and  the  traveller  gazes  upon  them  with  a  feeling  that 
has  in  it  a  touch  of  sadness.  All  through  the  middle  ages  a  visit  to 
the  Cedars  of  Lebanon  was  regarded  by  many  persons  in  the  light  of 
a  pilgrimage.  The  once  magnificent  grove  is  but  a  speck  on  the 
mountain  side.  Many  persons  have  taken  it  in  the  distance  for  a 
wood  of  Fir  trees ;  but  on  approaching  nearer,  and  taking  a  closer 
view,  the  trees  resume  somewhat  of  their  ancient  majesty.  The  space 
they  cover  is  not  more  than  half  a  mile  ;  but  once  amidst  them,  the 
beautiful  fan. like  branches  overhead,  the  exquisite  green  of  the 
younger  trees,  and  the  colossal  size  of  the  older  ones,  till  the  mind 
with  interest  and  admiration.  The  trees  are  fast  disappearing  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Bach  succeeding  traveller  finds  them  fewer 
in  number  than  his  predecessor.  There  are  now  but  seven  of  the 
Cedars  remaining  which,  by  their  age  indicate  that  they  had  an 
existence  in  Bible  days.  [Will  Mr..Maw,  or  any  of  your  plant-hunting 
readers  who  have  visited  Labanon,  tell  me  it  the  above  extract, 
which  is  going  the  round  of  the  papers,  is  true  ?  One  would  suppose 
that  there  would  be  more  than  one  locality.  Is  the  tree  distributed 
over  neighbouring  mountains  ? — Ardor.] 

Winter  Flowers.  —  These  are,  as  a  rule,  few  enough  in 
most  gardens,  but  careful  selection  will  make  some  parts  of  the 
garden  gay,  even  during  this  and  next  month — the  most  flowei  less 
time  of  all  the  year.  I  have  recently  acquired  a  flower,  which  just 
comes  into  its  highest  beauty  as  tho  Michaelmas  Daisies  and  other 
late  Asters  go  out.  It  is  the  Giant  Christmas  Rose  (Helleborus  niger 
maximus),  about  two-thirds  larger  in  all  its  parts  than  the  common 
kind,  and  in  flower  two  months  or  six  weeks  earlier.  It  appears  as 
yet  to  be  extremely  scarce,  but  it  is  worth  looking  after  and  securing, 
and  when  once  you  have  it,  it  is  very  easily  increased,  as  you  have 
only  to  cut  the  thick  rhizome  into  as  many  pieces  as  it  has  eyes  or 
knots ;  plant  these  in  a  light  sandy  and  peaty  compost,  and  every 
piece  will  form  a  plant.  Chrysanthemums  are  also  in  great  beauty 
just  now,  and  to  them  a  warm  south  border  should  be  devoted  in 
every  garden.  No  flower  has  more  delightfully  broken  and  pure  tints 
than  this,  but  it  is  too  often  half-starved.  Eemember  that  it  should 
be  treated  as  generously  as  the  Rose,  and  that  it  should,  in  addition, 
be  lifted  every  spring,  and  the  border  renewed  with  fresh  loam. 
Schizostylis  coccinea  is  a  valuable  plant  in  warm  situations,  but 
flowers  100  late  to  be  of  much  use  in  later  climates.  This  also  shonli 
be  lifted  and  divided  every  spring,  or  at  least  every  alternate  spring, 
else  it  will  not  produce  flowering  stems.  The  intense  scarlet  of  its 
satiny  sepals  is  very  effective  at  this  season.  Were  the  three  plants 
I  have  named  excluded  from  our  list,  we  should  find  it  very  hard  to 
find  anything  in  the  outdoor  garden  to  cheer  us,  except  the 
battered  remains  of  departed  glories.  These  keep  up  a  succes. 
siou  of  bloom,  till  the  common  Christmas  Roses,  Snowdrops,  and 
Aconites  come  in. — Salmoniceps. 


ST.  GRATIEN. 


St.  Gratien,  in  the  Seine. et-Oise,  belonging  to  the  Princesse  Mathilde, 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  country-house  gardens  in  that  chiUeau- 
dotted  country.  In  this,  as  in  many  like  gardens,  while  there  is 
something  to  admire  as  regards  the  planting  of  bold  and  varied 
types  of  tree  and  shrub  vegetation,  there  is  a  good  deal  which  some, 
what  offends  our  notions  as  regards  the  position  and  exposure  of  such 
structures  as  summer-houses,  boat-houses,  aviaries,  &c.  In  the  plea, 
sure  garden  which  most  fully  satisfies,  structures  of  this  kind  are  not 
placed  where  not  really  wanted,  and  are  never  placed  in  conspicuous 
positions.  When  this  rnle  is  not  observed  it  requires  all  the  grace  and 
liberal  growth  of  the  Virginian  Creeper  or  Wistaria  to  make  matters 
even  tolerable.  The  kiosque,  usually  placed  in  a  conspicuous  position,  is 
the  most  hateful  feature  of  French  gardens.  The  like  of  it  will,  we 
trust,  never  be  introduced  into  quiet  English  gardens.  In  all  our 
great  public  gardens  and  parks,  this  is  a  most  essential  point  to 
observe.  The  exposure  of  lodges  and  superintendents'  houses,  and 
their  appurtenances,  may  destroy  scenes  that  otherwise  would  bo 
without  blemish.  For  example,  the  building  of  the  new  and  stiff 
Palm-house  at  Glasuevin,  in  the  most  central  part  of  the  garden,  and 
away  from  the  old  and  beautiful  range  built  by  Turner,  is  a  great 
blemish  to  that  fair  garden.  So  again,  the  dotting  about  of  the 
several  houses  and  groups  of  houses  at  Kow,  is,  for  various  reasons 
a  worse  plan  than  throwing  them  into  one  stately  group  would  have 
been.  The  main  artistic  objection,  however,  is  that  many  widely, 
separated  structures,  necessitate  numerous  walks  and  minor  groupings 
and  dottings  of  vegetation  which  tend  to  interfere  with  anything  like 
a  sufficient  breadth  or  repose  being  obtained. 
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THE    INDOOR    GARDEN. 

CONSERVATOEY  SOFT-WOODED  PLANTS  FOR 
WINTER. 
The  three  last  months  of  the  year  is,  without  donbt,  the 
period  when  it  is  found  most  difBcult  to  secure  a  brilliant  show 
of  flowering  plants  or  the  conservatorj'.  Camellias  are  not  yet 
in  full  bloom,  and  it  is  too  late  or  too  damp  for  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums,  Achimenes,  stove  plants,  and  the  mass  of  summer- 
blooming  plants.  Forced  flowers  are  scarce  until  after  Christ- 
inas. True,  the  Chrysanthemum  is  in  its  glory  in  November, 
but  many  people  look  but  coldly  on  the  Chrysanthemum  as  a 
conservatory  plant  when  it  is  in  full  blaze  in  the  cottage 
garden.  Still  we  think,  with  a  special  eye  to  these  three 
months,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  have  a  very  varied  and 
brilliant  display,  and  with  even  [a  smaller  amount  of  labour 
than  would  be  required  tor  any  other  three  months  of  the 
year.  There  are  various  plants  which  flower  naturally  in  the 
late  autumn  and  winter  months  ;  and,  by  a  judicious  selection 
of  these,  and  a  little  simple  management,  which  we  shall 
describe,  the  autumn  decoration  of  the  conservatory  will  not  be 
found  difficult  of  accomplishment.  We  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  Chrysanthemum  will  be  a  staple  flower  for  November, 
Chinese  Primulas  and  Roman  Hyacinths  plentiful,  the  first  set 
of  Poiusettias  struck  in  July  are  in  full  bloom,  winter 
Heaths,  and  Epacrises  at  their  best,  and  a  few  early  Cinerai-ias 
are  coming  in  ;  so  wo  shall  turn  to  those  plants  of  a  specially 
autumn  character,  which  can  be  grown  out  of  doors.  Eupa- 
torium  ageratoides  is  a  good  companion  plant  to  the  Chrysan- 
themum, an  excellent  white  flower  for  decoration  and  cuttino-, 
and  nearly  hardy.  Cuttings  taken  in  February  and,  whe'n 
struck,  potted  on  until  they  fill  4-inch  pots  with  roots,  should 
be  planted  out  about  the  middle  of  May  in  a  well-prepared 
border  of  rich  soil,  to  grow  on  until  October,  when  they'  should 
be  lifted,  most  of  the  soil  shaken  from  their  roots,  and  potted 
into  as  small  pots  as  possible.  They  must  be  pinched  through- 
out the  summer,  to  keep  them  dwarf  and  stocky  up  to  the  fi'rst 
of  August,  after  which  they  must  be  allowed  to  show  their 
heads  of  bloom  for  October,  as  this  plant  comes  very  slowly 
into  flower;  plants  to  flower  at  Christmas  may  be  pinched  a 
month  later.  Plants  which  have  flowered  the  previous  year,  if 
cut  back  a  little  and  planted  out  at  the  same  time,  make  grand 
bushes  the  second  year,  and  can  be  stickod  out  into  fine  speci- 
mens for  vases.  Plumbago  capensis  is  another  plant  which  can 
be  managed  under  the  same  treatment.  Plants  the  first  year 
from  cuttings  do  not,  however,  become  very  large;  but  by 
pinching  they  become  fine  bushy  little  specimens  for  small 
pots,  and  yield  an  abundance  of  showy  blue  flowers.  Plants  of 
the  second  year  or  older  make  handsome  specimens  for  the  con- 
servatory, if  attention  is  given  to  sticking  and  pinching  durino' 
summer.  For  this  work,  no  plant  is  more  showy  or  satisfactory 
than  Salvia  splendens  ;  huge  specimens  can  be  grown  the  first 
year  from  cuttings  by  propagating  early  and  planting  out 
m  May  in  well-prepared  soil.  Useful  little  plants  can  be 
grown  from  cuttings  struck  in  May  and  planted  out 
in  the  end  of  June,  pinching  them  into  shape  weekly 
as  they  grow  ;  they  will  early  require  some  sticks  to  support 
them  against  strong  winds,  as  they  are  very  easily  broken. 

Abutilon  Thompson!  should  be  raised  from  cuttings  struck  in 
spring  and  grown  on  until  they  fill  4-inch  pots  with  roots 
Ijofore  planting  out,  pinching  them  once  when  18  inches  high. 
Neat  little  plants  for  conservatory  and  table  decoration  niay 
thus  be  obtained.  They  need  not  be  lifted  before  the  middle  of 
October,  as  they  do  not  suffer  from  a  few  degrees  of  frost. 
The  colouring  of  the  foliage  is  far  superior  grown  in  this  way 
to  those  grown  in  pots  under  glass.  The  narrow-leaved  Abu- 
tilon marmoratum  variegatum  grown  in  this  way  makes  neat 
edging  plants,  and  is  hardier  than  the  last ;  plants  with  us 
stood  out  of  doors  all  last  winter,  and  pushed  strong  growth 
from  the  roots  in  the  spring.  Bouvardias  planted  out  on  a 
warm  border  at  bedding-out  time,  and  well  supplied  with  water 
throughout  the  summe;,  the  blooms  being  pinched  out  as  they 
appear,  potting  them  up  the  third  week  in  September,  and 
placing  them  in  a  moist  heat  at  the  end  of  October,  bloom 
profusely  in  November  and  throughout  the  winter.  Vree- 
landii  and  Hogarthii  are  two  of  the  very  best  and  strongest 
growers.     Begonia  Weltoniensis   is   exceedingly  well  suited 


for  being  thus  planted  out  and  lifted,  the  plants  lasting  much 
longer,  and  looking  more  robust  than  those  which  have  been  con- 
fined all  the  season  in  pots  ;    it  requires  a  rich  soil,  plenty  of 
water,  and  partial  shade,  to  grow  it  well.     Fuchsias  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  out  of  6-inch  pots,  cut  over  in  spring,  and  planted 
out  in  May,  and  attended  to  with  water  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, pinching  them  as  they  grow  to  make  them  bushy  and 
shapely  up  to  the  end  of  August,  will  be  in  excellent  condition 
to  lift  the  first  week  in  October,  when  much  of  the  soil  can  be 
shaken  away  from  them,  as  they  do  not  suffer  in  the  least  at 
this  season ;  these  make  fine  healthy  flowering  plants,  and  last 
much  longer   than   plants  grown  in  pots.     Calla  asthiopica  is 
also  best  grown  in  this  way.     This  plant  is  quite  hardy  when 
plunged  ovei'head  in  water  in  winter.     It  may  be  planted  out 
early  in  spring,  either  as  large  plants  or  divided,  in  good  pre- 
pared soil.     It  requires  abundance  of  water,  and  if  grown  libe- 
rally in  this  way,  it  will  flower  in  November    without   any 
forcing  whatever,  and  much  more  vigorously  than  if  confined 
in  pots.     It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  lift  a  bod)'  of  soil  with  the 
roots  ;  but  they  must  be  carefully  saved  and  well  supplied  with 
water  after  potting.   Libonia  floribunda  should  also  be  managed 
in  a  similar  manner  ;  young  plants  which  have  well  filled  4-inch 
pots  with  roots  should  be  planted  out  in  May,  in  a  piece  of  rich 
soil,  and  well   watered  in   summer.     This  plant  requires  no 
pinching  or  staking;   by  the  first  week   in   October   it   will 
be  smothered  with  its    tiny    flower    buds,  which    will   soon 
be  brought  into  flower,  if  placed  near  the  glass  in  an  early 
Vinery  just  started,  or  on  a  shelf  in  the  stove  or  forciug-house. 
The  old  and  much-neglected  Cassia  corymbosa  is  a  grand 
autumn-flowering   plant — or,  indeed,  summer  and  autumn — 
and  grows  well  if  planted  out ;    but  to  have  bushy  autumn- 
flowering    plants,    it    requires    to    be     pinched     throughout 
the  summer,  to  keep  it  dwarf ;  otherwise  it  will  rush  into  a 
few  strong  sappy  growths  like  that  of  an  Erythrina.     One 
plant  here  has  made  several  shoots  9  feet  long,  this  summer 
flowering  perpetually,   and  continues  to  do   so  in   the  open 
air.    Salvia  gesnerasfolia  is  a  brilliant  plant  for  winter-blooming, 
coming  in  after  Salvia  splendens  is  over.     This  plant  may  be 
managed  in  the  same  way  as  its  relative,  but  has  a  tendency  to 
grow  stronger,  and  does  not  submit  so  well  to  lifting.  .  We, 
therefore,  prefer  to  plunge  it   out  in  the  pots  of  a  flowering 
size,  allowing  it  to  root  through,  and  pinching  it  as  required. 
This  plant  requires  a  good  deal  of  room  to  do  it  justice.    A 
large  specimen,  9  feet  high  and  4  feet  through,  in  a  large  pot 
in  the  conservatory,  is  a  grand  object  in  winter.     Sohizostylis 
coccinea,  a  hardy  plant  in  the  south,  should  be  planted  out  in 
small  pieces   in    spi'ing ;   this   lifted   in  September,   gives   a 
succession  of    its   Gladiolus-like    flowers    up   to    Christmas. 
Although  the  plant  is  hardy,  frost  injui-es  its    flowers.     It 
dislikes  a  close  atmosphere,  and  should  consequently  have  an 
airy  shelf  in  the  conservatory.     It  is  a  mistake  to  lift  and  pot 
all   these  plants  too  soon,  especially  if  the  autumn  be  dry  and 
warm.     The  second  week  in  October  is  time  enough  here  on 
the  south  coast.    When  the  weather  has  become  moist   and 
cool,  the  demand  on  the  foliage  is  reduced  to  a  minimum 
and  if  they  are  placed  in  a  sheltered  shady  place,  out  of  doors, 
for   some  days   after  potting,  flagging  of  the  foliage  is  rare. 
Never  house  them  immediately  after  potting,  or  much  of  the 
foliage  will  be  sacrificed.    An  occasional  syriiiging,if  the  weather 
be  drying,  will   benefit   them  until  the  roots   begin  to  grow 
afresh  ;  and  when  quite  recovered,  then  they  may  be  introduced 
to  the   shelter  of   glass.     By  careful  lifting  and  potting,  and 
after  management,  so  that  they  may  not  be  exhausted  by  dry- 
ness, they  have  all  their  energy  spared  to  enable  them  to  go  on 
flowering  their  natural  term,  and  more  satisfactoi-ily  than  if 
grown  in  pots.     More  plants  might  be  added  to  this  list  which 
can  be  grown  in  the  same  way  for  the  same  purpose,  but  with 
those  indicated  there  need  be  no  lack  of  flowers  during  the 
three  last  months  of  the  year.  W.  D.  C. 


THE  LILT  OF  THE  VALLEY. 
Tins  grows  abundantly  in  a  wild  state  in  some  parts  of 
England,  and  here  and  there  also  in  Scotland,  and,  when  seen 
in  largo  patches,  its  bright  green  leaves  and  delicate  sprays  of 
snow-white  flowers  form  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  uuder- 
gi'owths   which  adorn  our  woodlands.      It  succeeds  best  in 
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shady  dells,  where  the  roots  are  seldom  exposed  to  excessive 
drought  or  heat,  and  also  near  the  margins  of  streams.  In 
gardens  it  is  rarely  cultivated  extensively  as  an  outdoor  flower, 
not  even  in  pleasure  grounds,  where  one  would  expect  to  see 
it  in  a  semi-wild  state.  The  bare  parts,  so  often  seen  under 
wide-spreading  trees,  where  Grass  and  other  vegetation  does  not 
succeed,  are  just  the  spots  in  which  it  thrives  best.  When 
planted  about  the  roots  of  trees,  where  the  soil  is  often  poor, 
a  thin  layer  of  thoroughly  rotten  manure  spread  over  the 
crowns  in  autumn  greatly  assists  the  plants  in  spring.  It  is, 
however,  as  a  forced  flower  early  in  the  year,  that  it  is  most 
valued.  For  button-holes,  bouquets,  and  all  kinds  of  floral 
decoration  the  flowers  of  this  Lily,  are,  as  is  well  known, 
extremely  suitable,  and  when  produced  in  perfection  in  pots, 
nothing  looks  better  or  sweeter  in  the  conservatory  or  green- 
liouse.  Boots  of  it  are  imported  in  large  quantities,  and  these 
are  generally  better  for  forcing  than  such  as  can  be  lifted  at 
home.  They  may  bo  potted  from  the  beginning  of  September 
until  the  end  of  December,  to  flower  from  .January  till  May, 
when  they  may  be  had  in  bloom  in  the  open  air.  The  soil  used 
for  potting  should  consist  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould  or  well 
rotted  manure.  The  pots  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  contain 
the  "  clump  "  without  breaking  any  of  the  roots  or  parting  the 
crowns.  Such  as  are  bought  generally  fit  a  (3-inch  pot.  The 
drainage  should  be  ample,  and  the  soil  should  be  pressed  firmly 
down,  leaving  the  crowns  barely  covered.  They  should  then 
vbe  watered  and  allowed  to  stand  on  the  potting  bench  for  a 
couple  of  days  before  being  covered  up,  which  they  afterwards 
should  be,  in  the  same  manner  as  Hyacinths  and  Tulips.  The 
earlier  the  roots  are  potted,  and  the  longer  they  are  kept  in 
the  dark,  the  better  do  they  succeed  when  placed  in  their 
forcing  quarters.  Potfuls  of  roots  buried  in  plunging  material 
about  the  end  of  September  may  be  brought  to  light  and 
placed  in  a  heat  of  Go°  or  70^  by  the  end  of  November,  when,  if 
all  goes  well,  they  will  bloom  early  in  January.  Daring  the 
forcing  period  they  should  be  well  supplied  with  water  and 
occasionally  syringed.  Before  the  flowers  open  they  should  be 
kept  near  the  glass,  and  when  the  blossoms  are  fully  expanded 
they  may  be  removed  to  a  cool-house.  This  Lily  never  does 
well  if  forced  into  flower  earlier  than  the  new  year.  It  may  be 
had  in  bloom  by  Christmas,  but  the  foliage  does  not  start 
readily,  and  the  flowers  are  not  so  perfect  as  they  are  in  spring. 
Where  cut  flowers  only  are  wanted,  the  roots  need  not  be 
potted,  but  merely  placed  in  boxes,  such  as  are  used  for 
cuttings,  and  treated  like  those  in  pots.  There  are  various 
ways  of  disposing  of  the  roots  after  they  have  done  flowering  : 
sometimes  they  are  planted  out  and,  after  being  allowed  to 
remain  in  that  condition  for  two  or  three  years,  are  again 
lifted  and  forced.  When  thus  planted  out  if  carefully  attended 
to,  with  water  in  summer,  fairly  good  roots  for  forcing  may  be 
obtained  in  this  way,  but  the  surest  way  of  getting  well- 
developed,  thoroughly-rijiened  crowns  is  to  keep  them  constantly 
in  pots.  The  finest  Lilies  of  the  Valley  I  have  ever  seen  were 
in  9-inch  pots,  in  which  they  had  remained  for  more  than  a 
dozen  years.  The  roots  were  pot-bound,  and  the  crowns  when 
the  leaves  were  shed  bristled  over  the  edges  of  the  pots  like 
one's  little  finger,  and,  although  they  had  been  forced  for  years 
in  succession,  the  flowers  were,  year  after  year,  more  profuse 
than  on  younger  stems  subjected  to  the  same  treatment. 
When  kept  in  pots  Lilies  of  the  Valley  must  never  be  permitted 
to  suffer  from  want  of  water,  and  when  the  pots  are  full  of 
matted  roots  they  should  even  be  placed  in  saucers  of  water 
in  hot  weather.  J.  Muir. 


KHYNCHOSPERMUM   JASMINOIDBS    FOR    WINTER 

.  FLOWERING. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  accommodating  of  climbing  plants.  It 
is  quite  at  home,  both  in  the  stove  and  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
may  be  planted  out  in  the  conservatory  border,  cither  against 
a  wall  or  pillar,  and  it  might  even  be  tried  in  the  open  air, 
against  a  warm  south  wall.  My  object,  however,  in  directing 
attention  to  it  now,  is  to  recommend  it  for  winter  flowering. 
When  grown  in  pots,  and  trained  to  conical  or  globe-shaped 
wire  trellises,  where  plants  of  it  are  plentiful,  it  may  be  had  in 
flower  from  Christmas  to  midsummer,  with  far  less  trouble 
than  is  sometimes  given  to  less  deserving  subjects.     In  fibry 


peat,  containing  a  deal  of  turfy  loam  and  leaf  mould,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  sand,  it  may  be  grown  to  perfection.  When 
required  for  early  flowering,  it  is  essential  that  the  wood  should 
be  made  early  in  a  warm  house  or  pit,  and  that  the  plants 
should  be  afterwards  moved  into  a  cool  house  to  ripen  it,  and 
ultimately,  early  in  August,  to  the  open  air  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  in  order  to  finish  its  maturation.  After  growth  has 
ceased,  less  water  will  be  rec(uired,  but  nothing  approaching 
what  is  termed  drying  off  should  be  attempted,  or  the  roots 
will  suffer.  Towards  the  middle  or  end  of  September  the 
plants  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  house,  and  about  the  end  of 
October  a  portion  of  the  stock  maybe  placed  in  the  forcing-pit 
or  house,  when  it  may  easily  be  had  in  flower  by  Christmas, 
and,  when  hardened  off  a  little,  may  be  taken  to  the  conserva- 
tory, where,  in  the  drier  atmosphere,  the  pure  white  sweet- 
scented  flowers  will  last  a  long  time  in  perfection.  This  plant 
is  easily  propagated.  Small  side  shoots  or  points  of  young 
shoots,  just  beginning  to  get  a  little  firm,  will  strike  readily  in 
peat  and  sand  under  bell-glasses,  in  a  bottom-heat  of  75°  or 
80^.  E.  Hobday. 

Ramsey  Ahbaij. 

CULTURE  OP  DAPHNE  INDICA  RUBRA. 
This  is  said  to  be  getting  scarce,  a  circumstance  to  be  regretted  ; 
for,  of  all  odoriferous  plants,  it  is  one  of  the  best,  vicing,  in 
that  respect,  even  with  the  Rose  itself.  It  is,  moreover,  a 
plant  of  comparatively  easy  culture,  requiring  little  or  no 
forcing  to  have  it  in  bloom  during  the  short  days  of  winter, 
when  fragrant  flowers  are  scarce.  Though  of  robust  constitu- 
tion, this  variety  of  Daphne  is  yet  of  slow  growth,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  a  rule  with  some  cultivators  to  encourage  the  plants 
to  make  the  growth  in  one  season.  In  order  to  effect  this  the 
plants  must,  if  necessary,  be  re-potted  in  Pebruary;  they 
should  then  be  placed  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  the  temperature 
of  which  is  about  55",  and  watered  as  the  roots  fill  the  new  soil. 
In  about  ten  weeks  the  first  growth  will  be  made,  when  the 
points  of  the  young  shoots  may  be  pinched  out,  and  the  plants 
placed  in  a  drier  and  more  airy  situation.  As  soon  as  the  wood 
appears  well  ripened,  which  will  be  in  four  or  five  weeks  time, 
they  may  again  be  planted  in  a  warm  moist  atmosphere  (with- 
out re-potting),  and  be  kept  in  it  until  they  have  finished  their 
growth.  When  this  has  been  accomplished  they  should  be 
gradually  inured  to  bear  a  drier  atmosphere  and  less  heat,  in 
order  that  the  wood  may  be  well  ripened  and  the  flower  buds 
set.  To  secure  an  early  crop  of  flowers,  as  well  as  a  succession, 
some  of  the  plants  must  be  placed  in  gentle  heat.  This  variety 
of  Daphne  is  usually  increased  by  grafting  it  on  some  hardy 
kind,  but  experience  has  proved  that  it  grows  vigorously  on  its 
own  roots,  and  it  is  also  very  largely  raised  from  cuttings  made 
of  pieces  of  the  half  ripe  young  wood  put  in  sandy  soil  and 
covered  with  a  hand-light  or  bell-glass.  Thus  treated,  and 
placed  in  a  cold  frame,  they  strike  root  in  a  short  time.  I  have 
seen  cuttings  taken  off  in  summer  and  inserted  inside  the  rim 
of  a  pot  in  which  another  plant  was  growing,  strike  root 
readily.  It  is  always  best  to  get  the  cuttings  taken  off  as  early 
in  the  season  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may  get  well  esta- 
blished in  small  pots  before  winter.  Strong  cuttings  may  be 
put  into  large  60  or  small  48-sized  pots ;  and,  when  potted, 
they  should  be  placed  for  a  time  in  a  rather  close  and  rnoist 
frame  to  assist  them  in  getting  established.  During  the  winter 
the  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  greenhouse  from  which 
frost  is  excluded,  and  they  should  also  be  kept  sufficiently 
moist  to  assist  growth.  This  kind  of  Daphne  flowers  best 
when  the  pots  are  pretty  well  filled  with  roots,  and  even  when 
somewhat  pot-bound.  When  a  shift  is  given,  it  should  be  a  slight 
one,  as  it  is  a  plant  that  is  impatient  of  over-potting  and  of 
stagnant  moisture  at  the  roots".  As  soon  as  growth  is  com- 
pleted and  flower  buds  formed,  the  plants  may  be  removed  to  a 
sheltered  situation  out-of-doors,  or,  if  later  in  the  season,  to 
the  greenhouse.  All  that  can  properly  be  done  at  this  season 
to  secure  a  succession  of  bloom  will  be  to  place  the  most  for- 
ward plants  in  the  warmest  parts  of  the  house,  and  leave  the 
others  to  bloom  later.  When  the  plants  have  done  flowering 
they  should  be  given  a  cool  airy  place  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
the  strongest  shoots  should  be  shortened  back  so  as  to  secure 
a  compact  bushy  habit  of  growth.     They  should  be  allowed  to 
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remain  in  this  situation  for  about  a  month  or  until  the  buds 
become  phimp. 

To  provide  for  a  lonp;  sucoessiou  of  bloom  after  February, 
the  plants  should  be  introduced  at  intervals  to  a  growing  tem- 
perature, some  being  left  to  make  their  growth  in  the  green- 
house. Those  inclined  to  start  about  the  end  of  February  will 
flower  at  the  end  of  September  or  early  in  October,  and  with  a 
little  care  in  keeping  the  most  forward  plants  in  the  closest 
part  of  the  greenhouse,  tlierc  will  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
up  a  supply  of  flower  till  May.  The  peculiarly  agreeable  fra- 
grance of  this  Daphne  renders  it,  at  any  season,  a  special 
favourite ;  but,  if  a  few  plants  in  bloom  can  be  placed  in  the 
conservatory  in  October,  when  the  house  is  kept  comparatively 
close,  the  atmosphere  will  be  loaded  with  fragrance.  A  soil 
composed  of  two  parts  of  rich  friable  turfy  loam  and  one  part 
of  turfy  peat,  freely  mixed  with  silver  sand,  and  crocks 
broken  in  rather  small  pieces  and  fully  intermixed  with 
the  sand,  is  one  to  be  recommended.  In  potting,  make 
the  fresh  soil  rather  firm  about  the  ball,  and  be  especially 
careful  to  ensure  efficient  drainage,  as  the  plants  never 
do  well  with  stagnant  moisture  at  the  roots.  The  white 
variety  does  not  succeed  well  in  pots,  on  account  of  its  suscep- 
tibility to  red  spider  and  canker  ;  but  when  planted  out  in  the 
border  of  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  back  walls,  trellis,  or  pillars,  it  is  invaluable,  produc- 
ing an  abundance  of  pure  white  fragrant  flowers  throughout 
the  summer  months.  E.  Djsan. 


Offsets  of  the  Pinguieula.— Plants  of  this  are  now  in  a  state 
of  rest,  the  foliage  has  died  down,  leaving  at  its  base  a  bunch  of 
little  bud-like  plants,  each  of  which,  if  separated  from  the  bunch, 
will  be  found  surrounded  by  a  number  of  minute  offsets  ;  all  of  these 
will  grow  if  fairly  treated.  I  consider  the  present  to  be  the  best 
time  for  propagating  and  dividing  the  plants,  and  re-potting  the 
entire  stock;  the  large  ones  might  be  potted  up  separately  into 
small  sixties  it  so  desired  ;  but  to  get  a  good  display  out  of  this  small 
plant,  it  is  better  to  prick  them  all  out  into  pans,  just  fixing  them 
on  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  by  a  gentle  pressure.  The  soil  should 
be  fine  and  sandy,  and  if  the  small  offsets  are  strewn  over  the  surface 
most  of  them  will  take  root  and  grow  into  good  plants  during  the 
next  summer. — A.  D. 

Plumbago  rosea  in  Winter.— This  fine  old  plant  ia  not 
so  well  cultivated  as  it  deserves  to  be,  as  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
plants  we  have  for  furnishing  our  stoves  and  intermediate  houses 
with  flowers  at  this  dull  season  of  the  year.  Its  long  branching 
racemes  keep  on  flowering  for  weeks  together ;  therefore,  when  cut, 
a  great  sacrifice  is  made,  as  the  score  of  flowers  that  exist  at  the  points 
of  the  racemes  do  not  expand,  and  those  that  are  open  soon  droop 
and  wither ;  nevertheless,  it  is  well  worthy  a  place  in  all  collections  of 
stove  plants.  I  found  a  quantity  of  it  here  when  I  came  last  January, 
from  which  I  have  propagated  sufficient  plants  to  cover  the  back  walls 
of  three  Melon. houses.  Of  these  the  earliest  are  now  at  their  best, 
and  cover  a  wall  25  feet  long  with  hundreds  of  lovely  long  racemes  of 
rosy  flowers,  arching  out  gracefully  from  the  wall,  and  producing  a 
charming  effect.  Few,  I  imagine,  have  seen  such  a  splendid  sight 
produced  by  any  kind  of  plant  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  the  only 
regret,  in  reference  to  the  plant,  is  that  it  will  not  stand  cool  treat, 
ment. — Jajies  Ollkiuieaij,  ^Vimhledon  Homn: 

The  Six  Best  Pompone  Chrysanthemums.— As  but  few 
kinds  of  Pompone  Chrysanthemums  are  really  required  for  the 
largest  garden  it  behoves  the  cultivator  to  grow  the  best  and  most 
distinct  only.  For  a  small  conservatory  half-a-dozen  varieties  will 
suffice;  and,  considering  that  there  are  about  150  varieties  in  culti- 
vation,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  select  the  best  six.  Growers  mostly  run 
upon  the  different  coloured  forms  of  Cede  Nulli,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  the  best ;  for,  although  they  possess  a  good  habit,  and  bloom 
profusely,  they  lack  effectiveness  because  of  the  comparative  dullness 
of  the  flowers.  It  is  generally  said  that  varieties  grown  by  everyone 
must  be  pood,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  Cedo  Nulli  and  several  others 
which  enjoy  a  similar  share  of  popularity  are  the  best.  Opinions 
will  differ  amongst  those  who  do  not  consider  the  variety  here 
referred  to,  and  its  sports,  the  only  Chrysanthemums  worth  growing 
aa  to  the  best  six,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  voting  for  the  under. 
mentioned,  for  they  arc  all  perfectly  distinct  and  of  the  finest  quality. 
First  we  have  Bob,  which  boars  flowers  that  are  really  bright  crimson, 
and  as  unlike  the  majority  of  the  so-called  crimson  Pompones  as  they 
well  can  be.  _  Madame  Eugene  Domage  is  very  beautiful,  the  flowers 
of  medium  size,  double  and  pure  white ;  it  is  very  early  and  is,  at  its 
best,  before  Mdlle.  Marthe.     The  last-mentioned  is  unquestionably 


the  best  of  the  white  varieties  flowering  at  mid-seasou  ;  the  plant  is 
dwarf,  the  habit  good,  and  the  flowers  large  and  of  the  finest  form. 
Model  of  Perfection  has  flowers  perfect  in  form,  and  the  petals  are 
margined  with  white  on  a  delicate  rose  ground.  President  Decaisne 
has  large  flowers  of  the  richest  rose  colour,  and  stands  at  the  head  of 
all  the  varieties  of  a  similar  colour.  St.  Michael  is  the  best  of  all 
the  yellow  Pompones  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  ;  the 
colour  is  very  rich  and  deep,  and,  in  the  form  of  small  decorative 
plants  or  of  exhibition  specimens,  it  is  wonderfully  rich  and  telling, 
and  in  its  way  is  quite  unsurpassed.  If  a  better  six  can  be  selected 
I,  for  one,  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  of  them. — An  Old  Gkowee,  in 
"  Gardeners'  Mngaziue." 

Encaustic  Tile-floorings  for  Glass-houses. — The  main 
objection  to  these  (see  p.  443)  seems  to  be  in  their  colours,  but  these 
are  so  numerous  and  various  that  they  ma)'  be  obtained  to  suit  all 
tastes.  Fine  floors  and  beautiful  plants  and  flowers  are  not  incom. 
patible;  are  we  incapable  of  appreciating  cut  flowers  or  plants 
because  they  are  in  handsomely-furnished  rooms  or  floral  decorations 
because  they  are  on  dinner. tables  brilliantly  laid  out  ?  But  their 
colours  are  not  the  chief  recommendation  belonging  to  encaustic 
tiles.  Their  durability  surpasses  that  of  most  other  materials  which 
can  be  used  for  such  purposes,  and  nothing  unsightly  will  grow 
on  them,  which  is  not  the  case  with  Yorkshire  or  any  other  kind  of 
stone. — J.  Mum. 

Manettia  micans. — This  plant  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every 

plant  stove;  it  is  most  elegant  in  habit,  being  fully  equal  in  that 
respect  to  the  Creeping  Myrtle,  or  Boston  Vine;  and,  like  that  plant, 
bearing  bright  green,  smooth,  ovate  leaves,  on  slender  wire. like 
stems.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  axils  of  the  young 
growth,  and  are  bright  scarlet  in  colour,  tubular,  with  four  reflexed 
lobes.  The  four  purple  anthers  and  a  bi-lobed  green-tipped  style 
protrude  from  the  mouth  of  the  extinguisher-shaped  flowers,  and  add 
to  their  beauty.  It  can  either  be  planted  out,  and  trained  up  a 
trellis,  or  grown  in  pots;  and  is,  indeed,  a  distinct  and  most 
desirable  plant. — B. 

Beaucarneas  Rapidly  Grown. — It  is  a  commonly  entertained 
opinion  that  Beaucarneas — plants  which  are  specially  remarkable  for 
the  great  swollen  or  napiform  base  of  their  stems — are  extremely 
slow-growing,  and  doubtless  they  are  so  under  the  restrictive  treat, 
ment  they  usually  receive,  which  is  almost  that  of  succulent  plants. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Kellock,  of  Stamford  Hill,  for  exploding 
this  false  notion.  With  his  choice  collection  of  Agaves  and  other 
succulent  plants,  he  cultivates  most  of  the  Beaucarneas,  and  observa- 
tion and  experiment  have  induced  him  to  reverse  the  usual  treatment 
given  to  these  plants.  The  result  is  a  much  more  vigorous  as  well  as 
much  more  rapid  growth.  The  plants  are  deluged  with  water,  often 
twiceaday,  during  summer,  and  inthedullseason,  when  comparatively 
at  rest,  they  are  never  allowed  to  become  dry.  The  beneficial  effect  of 
this  treatment  is  abundantly  shown  in  a  fine  example,  which  a  year 
or  two  since  came  almost  leafless  into  Mr.  Kellock's hands,  but  which 
is  now  freely  clothed  with  vigorous  healthy  foliage.  It  is  also  appa. 
rent  in  the  rapid  growth  made  by  young  plauts. — "Florist." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Old  Plants  of  Primula  sinensis.— I  can  fully  endoree  all  that  has  bcea 
ptiited  by  "  D."  (^eo  p.  iOit)  respectincj  the  merits  of  old  plants  of  this  Primula. 
I  find  that  strong  healthy  plants,  selected  from  the  previous  year's  stock,  and 
treated  liberally  through  the  summer,  produce  grand  heads  of  bloom  by  the 
end  of  November.  They  are  ratlier  more  liable  to  damp  off  at  the  collar  than 
seedlings,  but  this  can  be  prevented  by  keeping  them  in  an  equable  tempera- 
ture, and  using  the  watering-pot  carefully. — W.  M.  Stickland,  Kopmood  Hall. 

Is  Boiler  Water  Injurious  to  Plants  ?— In  answer  to  this  (|uestion,  I  may 
state  that  for  several  years  I  have  used  boiler-water  for  raising  1  he  temperature 
of  water  for  syringing  and  watering  plants,  both  hard  and  soft- wooded,  and  I 
have  never  had  cause  to  discontinue  the  practice.  I  occasif^nally  run  off  the 
water  and  re-fill  with  clean — consequently  my  boiler-water  is  quite  clear  and 
almost  free  from  smell.  I  would  advise  your  correspondent  to  do  the  same,  and 
he  nepd  not  be  afraid  of  injuring  his  plants.— Thomas  SniTU,  Jlenhiiri/  Sill, 
Bristol. 

Propagation  of  Luculia  gratissima.— H  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
by  inserting  cuttings  of  this  plant  in  nothing  but  sand  they  will  root  freely. 
When  potted  off  in  single  pots  they  ought  to  be  placed  either  in  a  close  frame  or 
undor  hand-lights ;  for  a  time  they  will  make  but  little  progress,  but,  whsn 
once  established,  they  should  have  more  air,  and  they  should  be  kept  in  a  north 
aspect,  when,  if  all  goes  on  satisfactory,  they  will  make  plants  2  feet  high  the 
first  year.  Good  yellow  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand  is  the  compost  I  recommend 
for  growing  them  in.— A.  Uossack,  liaglcy, 

Bignonia  venusta  at  Welbeck.— I  have  flowered  this  grand  old  climbing 
plant  in  a  warm  ci  nscrvatory  now  for  several  years,  and  few  stove  climbers 
are  so  showy  during  the  summer  months.  It  is  a  plant  that  retiuires,  wheu 
])lanted  out,  some  time  to  show  its  great  clusters  of  trumpet-shaped  flowers 
of  the  deepest  crunson.  The  plant  here  now  measures  13  inches  in  circum- 
ference of  stem  nt  the  ground,  and  covers  a  large  poition  of  the  roof  of  the 
conservatory,  a  Granadilla  Passion-flower  plant  covering  the  other  portion. 
Both  are  planted  out  in  a  border  of  a  light  loamy  soil  mixed  with  some  leaf 
mould.— Willi  A  ji  Tillbky, 
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APPLE-SEED  WASHER. 

Nurserymen  aud  others  are  oflea  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is 
the  best  mode  of  separating  Apple  seeds  from  the  pulp.  By 
adopting  the  following  method,  two  men  will  wash  half  a 
bushel  of  seed  or  more  in  an  hour: — Make  a  box  5  feet  wide, 
8  or  9  feet  long,  and  10  inches  deep;  leave  the  lower  end/, 
1  inch  lower  than  the  sides,  for  the  water  to  flow  over.  Place 
this  box  in  the  bed  of  a  brook  or  stream,  on  crossbars  or 
scantling,  with  a  dam  above  to  collect  the  water  into  a  trough, 
carrying  the  water  into  the  box,  and  projecting  6  inches  over 
it.  This  trough  should  be  made  of  boards  12  inches  wide, 
nailed  together,  and  the  stream  should  be  large  enough  to 
nearly  fill  it  when  flowing  gently.  To  prevent  the  water  from 
dashing  into  the  box  too  furiously,  two  boards  are  first  nailed 
together  as  shown  at  i,  one  board  being  18  inches  by  2  feet, 
and  the  other  18  inches  by  1  foot.  The  longer  board  is  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  spout,  and  the  shorter  at  right  angles  across 
the  lower  end  of  the  spout.  This  serves  to  throw  the  water 
perpendicularly  downwards  into  the  box,  and  at  the  same  time 
serves  to  spread  it   out  into  a  thin  sheet.     By  moving  this 


Apple-seed  Washer. 

board  up  or  down  the  spout,  the  quantity  of  water  pouring 
into  the  box  may  be  easily  controlled.  One  man  stands  on  tiie 
board  i',  which  extends  across  the  box,  and  the  other  carries 
and  deposits  the  pulp  (well  pounded  to  pieces)  into  the  box 
at  d,  one  or  two  bushels  at  a  time.  The  man  on  the  box  then 
stirs  the  pulp  rapidly  with  a  fcur-tined  fork,  and  throws  out 
the  refuse.  The  pulp  floats  over  the  lower  end  (which  is  an 
inch  lower  than  the  sides)  and  the  seeds  fall  to  the  bottom.  A 
few  back  strokes  from  the  lower  end  of  the  box  assist  in  the 
sepai-ation  of  the  remaining  pulp.  In  washing  a  quantity  that 
contains  a  bushel  of  seed,  it  is  usual  to  wash  it  two  or  three 
times,  by  using  a  scoop-shovel.  Afterwards,  the  last  cleaning 
process  is  given  to  it  by  placing  the  whole  in  a  box,  and  then 
passing  a  four-tined  fork  through  it  a  few  times.  A 
little  experience  will  enable  any  one  to  judge  accurately  of  the 
proper  quantity  of  water  to  turn  on,  so  as  to  make  rapid  work, 
and  not  carry  the  seed  over  the  box.  The  pulp  should  be 
placed  on  a  board  platform  beside  the  box,  and  then  plenty  of 
water  should  be  thrown  upon  it,iintil  it  is  thoroughly  soaked. 
This  will  render  it  easily  beaten  to  pieces  with  a  hoe.  It  should 
never  be  allowed  to  remain  over  twenty-four  hours,  as  it  soon 
ferments  and  spoils  the  seed. 


Pumping  Water  up  a  Slope. — Can  I  bring  water  6  or  8  rods 
by  a  suction  pump,  if  the  pump  standa  on  ground  6  feet  above  the 


Pumping  Water  up  a  Slope. 


surface  of  the  water  in  a  well  or  spring  ?  Would  it  be  better  and 
cheaper  than  to  build  a  cistern  ? — B.  [Lay  the  pipe  in  the  direction 
A  B  C  D,  or  in  any  other  direction  touching  A  C  D.  C  being  lower 
than  A,  water  will  not  flow  back  to  it.  Lay  below  frost.  A,  spring ; 
D,  pump  ;  dotted  line,  level. — "  Rural  Akfaies."] 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

PEA  CULTURE  IN  SMALL  GARDENS. 
Somehow  or  other,  in  many  small  gardens  Peas  have  a  starved 
look  and  lack  the  tenderness,  greenness,  and  sweetness  that 
characterise  them  in  those  of  a  larger  size.  One  general  cause 
of  failure  is  the  soil,  and  the  second  is  the  want  of  skill  in  culti- 
vation. The  chief  point  is  a  good  soil,  rich  and  deep,  say  30 
or  36  inches.  The  Pea  pushes  its  roots,  strong  and  fleshy, 
deep  into  the  soil  in  search  of  food,  and  therefore  ground 
intended  for  Peas  should  be  richly  manured,  and  either  deeply 
dug  or  trenched.  Peas  are  a  somewhat  exhausting  crop  ;  but 
to  get  the  most  produce  of  the  highest  quality,  so  much 
manure  should  be  applied  that  it  cannot  be  all  used  up. 
Cropping  thus  becomes  a  feeding  not  an  exhausting  process, 
and  the  impoverishment  of  the  gronnd  is  rendered  impos- 
sible. No  doubt  the  weakest  point  in  small  gardens  is  the 
smalluess  and  worthlessness  of  the  manure  heap,  hence  the  lean- 
ness and  toughness  of  their  Peas  and  other  vegetables.  A 
good  plan,  therefore,  is  to  begin  the  gardening  of  the  year  by 
buying  and  at  once  digging  in  the  requisite  amount  of  manure. 
Fortunately,  too,  where  solid  manure  may  be  beyond  reach, 
liquid  slops  or  manuri.al  water  are  nearly  alwaj's  at  hand. 
The  Pea  delights  in  having  its  food  diluted  with  water,  and 
there  are  few  easier  ways — none  more  profitable— of  getting 
rid  of  liquid  nuisances  than  giving  them  to  a  few  strong 
rows  of  green  Peas.  They  will  consume  almost  any  amount 
of  such  food  and  speedily  give  back  in  return  an  amazing  quan- 
tity of  the  very  best  and  sweetest  of  produce.  Next  to  a  rich 
and  deep  soil  the  Pea  delights  in  a  dry  and  somewhat  firm  one. 
Though  greedy  of  moisture,  when  in  full  growth,  it  ceases  to 
thrive  the  moment  its  roots  touch  stagnant  water ;  hence  the 
importance  of  well-drained  and  autumn-cultivated  land  for 
the  successful  culture  of  green  Peas.  The  sooner  all  vacant 
ground  is  dug  up  in  autumn  the  better,  in  order  that  rain, 
wind,  and  frost  may  pulverise  and  enrich  it.  These  are  amoufst 
the  most  potent  of  cultivators. 

Next  to  preparing  the  soil,  I  would  place  a  good  selec- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  many  fine  kinds  now  in  cul- 
tivation, nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  Peas  of 
indiflierent  quality  sown  even  in  gardens  where  better  things 
might  have  been  expected.  If  I  were  asked  what  is  the  best 
Pea,  I  should  answer,  Ne  Plus  Ultra ;  which  is  the  second  best, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra ;  and  which  is  the  third  best,  still  I  should 
answer  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  After  this  statement  it  may  seem  use- 
less to  give  a  short  list  of  the  best  varieties.  But  as  amateurs 
especially  must  have  variety,  and  an  earlier  Pea  than  Ne 
Pius  Ultra  is  essential,  I  will  name  the  following  as  among 
the  very  best  Peas  in  cultivation  :  —  First  crop — Kentish 
Invicta,  Blue  Peter,  Carter's  First  Crop,  William  the  First,  and 
Laxton's  No.  1 ;  the  list  a  very  early  blue  wrinkled  Marrow 
Pea.  Second  or  main  crop— Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Dwarf  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  Laxton's  Alpha,  Auvergne,Veitch's  Perfection,  Nutting's 
No.  1,  Williams's  Emperor  of  the  Marrows,  Laxton's  Sup- 
planter,  Champion  of  England,  and  Burbridge's  Eclipse.  For 
late  cropping — Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Veitch's  Perfection,  Moss 
Podded,  M'Lcan's  Best  of  All,  James's  Prolific  Marrow, 
British  Queen,  Victoria  Marrow,  Knight's  Tall  and  Dwarf 
Green  Marrows,  Laxton's  Omega,  Yorkshire  Hero,  Champion 
of  Scotland,  and,  for  the  last  sowings  in  August,  First  and 
Best  and  Laxton's  No.  1  and  Alpha.  Another  point  is  the 
time  of  sowing  —  in  general  terms  —  from  November  to 
to  August.  November  for  the  first  crop,  and  August 
with  the  view  of  a  last  picking,  up  to  December,  should  the 
late  autumn  and  early  winter  months  prove  mild  and  open. 
But  the  main  crops  are  generally  sown  in  February,  March,  and 
April,  with  smallersowings  in  May,  June,  and  July,  to  continue 
the  succession  without  intermission.  This  prolongation  of  the 
season  of  green  Peas  is  another  point  in  which  most  small 
gardeners  fail.  The  want  of  success  arises  chiefly  from 
sowing  too  many  of  one  sort  at  once,  from  starving  the  crops, 
or  from  sowing  too  thickly.  Suppose  there  is  only  room  for 
three  rows  of  Peas,  the  middle  row  might  be  sown  with  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  flanked  on  either  side  with  Fairbeard's  Surprise, 
and  edged  with  the  early  dwarf  Beck's  Gem.  These  by  means 
of  liberal  treatment  might  be  made  to  bear  throughout  the 
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greater  part  of  the  season.  Again  it  is  easy  to  avoid  sowing 
too  many  Peas  at  the  same  time.  A  good  practical  rule  is  to 
sow  another  row  or  two  as  soon  as  the  last  sown  are  about  2 
inches  high.  In  order  to  gather  Peas  in  June  those  sown  in 
November  must  be  early  varieties,  and  they  should  also  be  sown 
in  warm  and  sheltered  places  ;  neither  can  the  ground  be  too 
mellow  and  fine,  and  hardly  too  dry  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
On  cold,  damp  ground  a  good  pl.in  to  adopt  with  this  crop  is 
to  form  ridges,  facing  the  south,  of  considerable  height  and  to 
sow  almost  half-way  up  the  southern  slope  of  the  ridge.  A 
warm  and  dry  bed  is  thus  ensured  for  the  Peas,  and  the  back 
of  the  ridge  turns  aside  cutting  north  winds.  Of  course  the 
foot  of  a  south  or  west  wall  is  a  still  better  position,  but  this 
cannot  always  be  had  and  a  ridge  can,  as  anyone  can  make  it 
with  a  hoe  or  spade.  These  Peas  necessarily  lie  a  long  while  in 
the  ground  and  are  therefore  liable  to  be  attacked  and  eaten 
by  vermin.  There  are  two  general  modes  of  protecting  them 
from  such  ravages.  The  one  is  placing  over  the  Peas  a  layer 
of  chopped  Furze— the  finer  it  is  chopped  the  more  effective  ; 
the  other  is  to  make  the  Peas  distasteful,  by  first  wetting  them 
and  then  rolling  them  in  red  lead  till  all  are  fairly  coated  with 
that  substance— vermin  shun  the  lead  and  the  Peas  are  pro- 
served.  Again  birds  are  sure  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  the 
sweet  tops  as  soon  as  they  break  through  the  ground,  which 
should  therefore  be  thickly  dusted  with  soot.  The  enemies 
and  dangers  of  November-sown  Peas  are,  however,  so  many 
that  most  cultivators  prefer  to  sow  their  first  crop  under  glass 
in  January,  in  pots,  pans,  or  boxes,  or  on  the  fioor  of  an  orchard 
house,  pit,  or  frame,  to  be  planted  out  in  the  open  ground  when 
fairly  up  in  February  or  March.  The  slight  disturbance 
incident  to  planting  out  rather  forwards  the  blossoming.  To 
avoid,  however,  checking  them  too  much  it  is  common  to  sow 
the  seeds  in  the  centre  of  pieces  of  turf  about  3  or  4  inches 
deep.  A  small  drill  or  mark  is  made  along  the  middle  of  the 
turf,  the  seeds  are  deposited  and  covered  with  a  little  leaf 
mould,  rotten  manure,  or  soil.  The  young  plants  root  freely 
into  the  turf  and  the  latter  ai-e  transferred  bodily  into  the 
open  air,  and  inserted  so  deeply  as  merely  to  leave  the  heads  of 
the  Peas  above  ground.  This  is  a  capital  plan  and  starts  them 
in  the  open  air  with  a  fine  reserve  of  vigorous  and  healthy 
roots.  Whether  this  method  of  planting  out  in  the  spring, 
or  the  other  of  sowing  in  November  is  adopted,  the  first  crops 
require  careful  nurture  and  prompt  shelter.  The  most  obvious 
means  of  providing  both  is  by  frequent  relays  of  warm, 
mellow  soil  to  the  stems  and  early  staking.  It  is  astonishing 
how  much  shelter  a  fairly  thick  row  of  Pea-sticks  furnishes  to 
Peas  growing  under  them.  These  should  also  be  supple- 
mented, in  the  case  of  the  earliest  crops,  by  the  addition  of  a 
dwarf  staking  with  Spruce  boughs  along  the  base  of  the  taller 
stakes.  Some  also  use  a  portable  wall  of  boards,  glass,  reeds, 
or  mats  to  protect  the  early  Peas  ;  but  in  ordinary  seasons  the 
shelter  afforded  by  earth  and  stakes  will  prove  sufficient  to 
carry  them  through.  As  to  successional  sowings,  once  in  three 
weeks  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  end  of  August  will 
suffice  to  keep  up  a  regular  succession  of  green  Peas.  As  to 
the  distance  from  row  to  row,  it  should  never  be  less  than  the 
height  of  the  Peas  grown,  or  they  will  prove  too  close.  From 
4  to  7  feet  is  a  common  distance,  but  the  best  and  most  profit- 
able way  of  cultivating  Peas  is  to  grow  them  in  single  lines  as 
breaks  or  divisions  for  ,and  among,  other  crops.  Peas  thus 
grown  are  extraordinarily  productive,  and,  with  extra  supplies 
of  manure-water,  will  continue  in  bearing  a  long  time. 

Peas,  with  the  exception  of  very  dwarf  varieties,  are  gene- 
rally staked  in  gardens.  Various  modes  of  supporting  them 
have  been  suggested,  such  as  wires  crossed  near  the  top,  light 
wire  hurdles  or  Pea  guards,  cords,  and  similar  appliances;  but 
the  almost  universal  practice  is  to  use  ordinary  stakes  roughly 
dressed  and  pointed  with  nearly  all  the  twigs  left  on  them. 
These  are  put  in  on  each  side  of  the  Peas,  leaving  a  space  of 
C  inches  or  more  between  them.  It  is  important  that  the 
stakes  should  be  high  enough  for  the  sort  grown;  that  they 
should  be  s>ifficiently  strong  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  plants; 
firmly  eiiough  inserted  in  the  ground  as  to  bo  wnid  proof;  and 
invariably  so  placed  that  the  stake  on  one  side  should 
alternate  with  the  opening  on  the  other,  thus  providing  the 
Peas  with  the  shelter  and  support  of  a  continuous  wall  of 
wooden  spray.    Before  staking  it  is  common  to  draw  from  0 


to  6  inches  of  earth  up  around  the  stems  of  the  Peas.  This 
may  be  advisable  for  a  protection  for  the  earlier  crops  against 
cold,  but  it  is  of  little  use  to  the  main  and  late  crops,  as 
Peas  do  not  root  freely  up  their  stems,  and  it  is  often 
injurious  by  throwing  off  the  water  from  where  it  is 
most  wanted — around  the  roots.  For  later  crops  it  is 
better,  in  fact,  to  sow  the  Peas  in  a  trench  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  retention  of  all  available  water.  Neither 
is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  stake  Peas.  Indeed,  the 
market  gardeners  around  London  seldom  do  so.  They  sow  at 
distances  of  rather  less  than  the  height  of  the  sort,  and  allow 
the  haulm  to  cover  the  ground.  This  plan  is  suitable  for 
market  purposes,  where  a  crop  is  cleared  at  a  few  gatherings. 
To  secure  continuous  bearing  it  is  needful  to  gather  young  and 
frequently,  for  one  Pea-pod  left  to  ripen  weakens  the  plant 
more  than  a  dozen  gathered  young.  Hence,  those  who  have 
small  gardens  cannot  afford  to  save  their  own  seed  Peas.  By 
looking  the  bearing  crops  over  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and 
keeping  them  clean  and  well  supplied  with  manure-water,  it  is 
surprising  how  long  a  few  rows  of  Peas  on  good  ground  will 
continue  bearing.  To  hasten  maturity  in  spring  and  in  autumn 
the  plants  are  occasionally  beheaded  a  leaf  or  two  in  advance 
of  the  first  pods  formed.  This  is  said  to  throw  the  whole 
energy  of  the  plant  into  the  pods  left.  It,  however,  probably 
does  quite  as  much  harm  as  good,  for  the  growing  tops  induce 
larger  supplies  from  the  roots  to  the  pods,  which  are  forthwith 
arrested.  There  is,  however,  one  advantage  in  thus  beheading 
Peas — the  tops  rubbed  through  a  sieve  are  almost  equal  to 
green  Peas  themselves,  in  the  flavouring  and  colouring  of 
soups.  D.  T,  Fish. 


DEEP  CULTIVATION. 


The  wet  weather  which  we  have  experienced  throughout  the 
season,  has  taxed  to  the  fullest  extent  the  eflSciency  of  the 
different  methods  of  cultivation  adopted,  aud  has  warned  us  of 
the  necessity  that  exists  for  more  deeply  digging,  manuring,  and 
rendering  the  soil  pervious  to  the  free  admission  of  air, 
moisture,  and  warmth,  which  are  so  essential  to  vigorous 
plant  development,  and  which  tend  so  much  to  increase  the  pro- 
ductive capability  of  the  soil.  It  has  been  observed  that  upon 
plastic  argillicous  soils,  as  well  as  upon  unbroken  impervious 
sub-soils — pans  which  are  inefficiently  drained,  "  with  mere 
surface  tilkge " — water  has  lain  in  pools  upon  the  sur- 
face. It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  depth  we  ought  to  cultivate,  a 
thorough  system  of  drainage  is  necessary,  and  deep  under- 
draining  should  always  precede  deep  cultivation.  As  drainage 
is  a  matter  involving  considerable  outlay,  it  behoves  those 
about  to  undertake  it  to  consider  well,  in  the  first  place,  the 
formation  and  nature  of  the  sub-soil,  as  it  is  impossible  to  fix 
upon  any  one  depth  as  suited  to  all  soils  and  circumstances. 
For  example ;  in  strong  impervious  clays  this  bottom  water 
is  seldom  found.  The  water  is  from  the  surface,  and  it  will 
at  once  be  apparent  that  the  quickest  means  of  providing  for 
its  escape  will  be  by  means  of  drains,  varying  according  to  the 
character  of  the  sub-soil,  from  about  3  feet  in  depth,  and  mode- 
rately close  together — say,  on  an  average  12  feet  apart.  These  will 
be  found  far  more  efficacious  than  a  rigid  adherence  to  a  system 
of  drains  4  feet  in  depth,  or,  in  fact,  to  any  one  specified  depth 
irrespective  of  the  underlying  stratum  of  sub-soil,  and  its  condi- 
tion as  to  moisture.  In  the  case  of  land  with  a  thoroughly  dry 
bottom,  which  retains  water  until  it  escapes  by  evaporation,  I 
should  consider  a  moderate  depth  of  drainage  to  be  the  most 
efficient.  On  the  other  hand,  wet,  pervious  sub-soils,  which 
ax'e  spongy  and  surcharged  with  spring  water,  must  be  drained 
to  a  greater  depth,  say  from  4  to  6  feet.  In  land  with  a  cold 
sub-soil  saturated  with  wet  the  roots  of  plants  are  prevented 
from  entering  it  to  any  depth,  as  they  perish.  By  tapping  the 
water  the  temperature  of  the  soil  is  increased  and  the  roots  o£ 
plants  sink  roiich  deeper.  Again,  wo  have  soils  that  are  natu- 
rally dry  and  which  do  not  require  drainage,  otherwise  it  is 
true,  as  a  rule,  that  an  efficient  system  of  undcr-drainage  is  of 
primary  importance  upon  all  lands  that  are  at  all  wet,  it  being 
obvious  thac,  by  the  removal  of  bottom  water  we  increase  the 
power  of  al)sorptioii,  admitting  into  the  soil  .a  free  passage  of 
air,  which  had  hitherto  been  excluded  by  the  presence  of  stag- 
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nant  water,  thus  materially  increasing  the   temperature  and 
fertility  o£   the  soil,  and  rendering  it  more  congenial  to  the 
roots  of  plants.     With  these  comments  upon  drainage,  we  must 
now  consider  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  deep  cultiva- 
tion, and    it    must    be    a:knowledged   that    within  the    last 
few  years  a  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  this  respect, 
and  in  the  management  of  land  generally.    There  are,  how- 
ever,   in   the  United   Kingdom   vast  tracts   of  land,    which 
produce   but    miserable,   scanty  crops,   the   result   of   inade- 
quate   surface    stirring    for   generations,  with   barely  mould 
enough  to  cover  the  roots  of  the  plants,  which  thus  become 
the  sport  of  every  change  of  temperature.     This  land,  under 
deeper  cultivation  and  more  liberal  treatment,  might  be  ren- 
dered tenfold  more  productive,  and  far  more  valuable  than  it 
now  is.     However,  I  leave  the  management  of  land  in  general  to 
those  who  are  more  closely  connected  with  it,  and  will  confine 
my  remarks  more  especially  to  spade-husbandry  as  applicable  to 
garden  management,  where,  doubtless,  a  more  advanced  and 
sounder  method  of  cultivation  is  in  practice,  as  a  more  varied, 
complex   assortment    of    plants   has   to    be  dealt  with;    but 
where  there  are  to  be  found  exceptional  cases,  more  particularly 
in  villa  gardens,  in  which  a  want  of  knowledge  of  management 
is    frequently    evinced.     In  gardens    the    drainage  must   be 
ample,  and  at  least  -i  feet  in  depth,  as  the  roots  of  plants  are 
not  so  liable  to  enter  the  pipes  and  cause  derangement.     There 
also  is  an  opportunity  afforded  for  turning  the  soil  up  deeply 
without  danger.     The  after  management  must  be  governed  by 
i'  the  character  of  the  soil.     If  it  is  of  a  rich,  alluvial  texture, 
little  remains  to  be   done  except  to  deeply  stir  and  work  it 
over.      Unless    this    is    attended    to,    garden    land    that    is 
long   under    cultivation — what    with    heavy    manuring    and 
the     accumulation    of     vegetable    decomposition  —  becomes 
so  glutted  with  humus  as  to  be  inert  and  most  objectionable  as 
food  for  plants,  although  the   humus  soil   contains   a   large 
proportion   of    carbonic   acid,  which   constitutes   one  of   the 
chief  elements  which   form   the   food  of    plants.      They  are 
most  appropriate  when  intermixed  in  reasonable  proportions 
with  the  natural  staple.     In  the  management  of  soils  contain- 
ing a  large  proportion  of  clay  or  alluvium  of  a  close  dense 
nature,  which  retards  the  access  of  air,  it  will  be  found  most 
advantageous  to  thoroughly  break  up  the  under-lying  stratum, 
care  being  taken  to  keep  the  surface  soil  uppermost,  allowing 
it  to  amalgamate  gradually  with  the  broken  up  substratum,  as 
by  suddenly  upturning  this    crude  soil,  much  inconvenience 
and   injury  might  result,  as   it   requires   long   exposure  and 
liberal  management  when  brought  freshly  to  the  surface,  to 
render  it  fit  for  use.     Thus  exposed  to  the  ameliorating  influ- 
ence of  the  atmosphere  the  texture  is   rendered  friable  and 
penetrable  by   the  roots  of  plants ;   clay  soils   may  also   be 
improved  by  being  intermixed  with  sand  or  other  material  that 
will  induce  porosity.     Clay  soils  are  also  greatly  improved  Tby 
being  slightly  burnt.     Soils,  which   contain  lime,   as  well  as 
those  of  a  sandy  nature,  may  be  greatly  improved  by  the  use 
of  clay ;    and  the  depth  of  such  soils  may  be  increased  by  the 
addition  of  such  materials  as  are  of  a  corrective,  lastmg,  and  | 
fertilising  character.  Geokge  Westland, 


fruit,  and  have  a  peculiar  acrid  taste,  as  if  the  can  and  the 
acidulous  properties  of  the  Tomato  had  quarrelled.  I  recently 
ordered  a  sample  of  the  Bordertown  (a  New  Jersey  brand),  and 
gathered  from  the  present  year's  crop.  It  has  just  come  to 
hand.  Anything  so  satisfactory  in  the  way  of  preserved  fruit 
or  vegetables  I  have  not  tasted ;  the  contents  taste  as  well  as 
if  gathered  from  the  plants  fresh.  There  is  no  admixture  of 
any  foreign  body,  such  as  occurs  in  Tomato  sauce— only  the 
pure  Tomato,  which  requires  to  be  warmed  to  be  perfectly 
enjoyable.  Doubtless  there  are  various  other  brands  equally 
good.  I  am  surprised  that  the  producers  do  not  open  agencies 
here,  for  there  is  no  doubt,  that  even  at  present,  London  could 
consume  the  produce  of  many  scores  of  fruit  farms,  if  such 
brands  as  I  allude  to  were  obtainable.  I  may  add,  that  I  have 
no  interest  in  the  matter  beyond  the  desire  to  make  known  a 
real  boon  to  every  housekeeper  who  cares  to  have  such  a  deli- 
cacy always  at  hand.  I  first  tasted  good  Tomatoes  in  Amei'ica,  a 
few  years  ago, andhavealwaysthoughtthemindispensable  since, 
though  I  can  rarely  get  them  good  in  London.  Unfortunately, 
the  autumn  supplies  of  "  fresh  "  Tomatoes  in  our  markets  are 
often  bad,  spotted,  and  even  rotten.  The  very  extensive  sup- 
plies of  Tomatoes  that  come  from  Lisbon,  must  be  gathered 
too  green,  and  are  often  in  bad  condition  on  arrival.  This  year 
too,  the  Potato  disease  virulently  attacked  the  crops  of  Tomatoes 
in  the  London  market  gardens.  Therefore,  this  admirable 
Tomato-preserving  industry  is  of  as  great,  if  not  greater,  value 
to  us  than  to  the  people  among  whom  it  originated — from  their 
desire  to  enjoy  through  the  long  white  winters  of  eastern  and 
northern  America,  the  produce  of  their  summer  fields.       K. 


WELL-PRESERVED  TOMATOES. 
TnEKE  has  been  such  a  marked  increase  in  the  taste  for  Toma- 
toes during  the  past  few  years  in  London,  and  the  vast  public 
which  has  to  depend  on  the  market  has  such  difiiculty  in 
getting  good  supplies,  that  I  venture  to  make  known  to  your 
readers  the  following  facts  : — Tomatoes  are  extensively  grown 
as  a  field  and  garden  crop  throughout  Canada,  New  England, 
and  the  United  States,  from  Long  Island  to  the  shores  of  San 
Francisco  Bay.  They  grow  everywhere  well ;  in  the  fertile 
soils  of  the  eastern  States,  in  the  winterless  gardens  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  or  in  the  wastes  of  Utah.  A  generation  ago  the 
Tomato  was  only  grown  as  a  curiosity,  here  and  there  ;  it  is, 
perhaps,  more  used  by  the  Americans  than  any  other  product 
of  the  garden,  and  Tomatoes  canned  by  houses  of  good  repute 
are  such  a  precious  gain  throughout  the  autumn,  winter,  and 
early  spring  that  it  may  be  as  well  to  warn  the  public  that 
some  samples  now  sold  as  "best"  in  conspicuous  shops  in 
London,  are  very  bad  indeed.    They  contain  green  unripened 


Reproduction  in  the  Mushroom  Tribe.— At  a  recent  meet- 
ing  of  the  Woolhope  Club,  Mr.  Worthington  Smith  read  a  paper  on 
reproduction  in  the  Mushroom  tribe.  lie  conclndes  from  his  micro. 
scopio  observations  that,  so  far  from  infusorial  animals  being  spon- 
taneously generated,  they  are  only  differentiated  forms  of  already 
living  cells,  lie  finds  that  boiling  does  not  destroy  the  germ  of  life. 
He  boiled  infusoria  and  hermetically  sealed  the  tube.  After  a  month, 
a  drop  of  water  from  this  tube  was  examined  under  the  microscope, 
and  all  appeared  dead — certainly  all  were  motionless.  In  a  few 
minutes  appeared  signs  of  life,  and  an  hour  after,  infusoria  were, 
found  in  the  active  enjoyment  of  existence. 

Farmyard  Liquid  Manure.— This  manure  is  snppoaed  to  con- 
sist  of  the  drainings  of  the  stables,  cow-houses,  and  pig-styes  gene- 
rally,  and  is  one  of  the  very  best  fertilisers  that  can  be  employed,  as 
it  contains,  in  abundance,  nearly  all  those  elements  which  are  moat 
nourishing  to  plants.  Unfortunately,  it  is  generally  allowed  to  ran 
partially  to  waste  in  most  places,  when  it  could  easily  be  saved. 
A  large  tank,  conveniently  situated  to  catch  the  drainings  from  all 
the  cattle  sheds,  should  always  be  provided,  but  the  rain  water 
should  be  diverted  from  it.  To  collect  the  washings  from  the  domi. 
ciles  of  all  the  different  animals  into  one  place  is,  however,  the  most 
desirable  plan.  The  tank  should  be  covered  over,  and  a  pump  should 
be  fitted  into  it,  so  that  a  water-cart  or  barrow  can  be  placed  under  it, 
and  the  liquid  pumped  into  it  direct.  We  use  this  manure  more 
extensively  than  any  other,  applying  it  to  Strawberries  in  pots  at  the 
rate  of  a  teacupful  to  three  gallons  of  water,  and  at  the  same  rate  to 
many  kinds  of  greenhouse  plants;  but  to  Pines,  Figs,  Vines,  Peaches, 
&c.,  it  is  applied  three  times  as  strong.  Provided  it  is  of  a  healthy, 
open  texture,  it  matters  little  what  such  things  as  Pelargoniums, 
Cinerarias,  Fuchsias,  Pines,  pot  Vines,  &c.,  are  potted  in,  if  they  are 
supplied  regularly  and  often  with  this  liquid  in  a  weak  state.  It  is 
not  a  commendable  plan  to  water  with  liquid  manure  of  any  sort  on 
stated  days  of  the  week  or  fortnight,  perforce  giving  it  to  the  plants 
whether  they  are  dry  or  not,  that  they  may  not  miss  their  supply  ; 
it  is  better  far  to  apply  it  in  the  daily  waterings,  but  proportionately 
weaker.  In  this  way  every  plant  gets  its  share,  and  none  are  missed. 
—J.  S. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Egyptian  Turnip-rooted  Beet.— This  is  an  excellent  variety  for  shallow 
soils  ;  Its  colour  IS  Rood,  It  comes  into  use  quicker  than  the  long-rooted  kinds 
small  top,  It  can  be  grown  closer  together  than  most  sorts,  which, 
reat  advantage.— W.  Divees,  Wierton,  Maidstone. 


and,  having 

in  small  gardens 

Tomato  Grafted  on  the  Potato.— My  experience  of  grafting  the  Tomato 
on  the  Potato  does  not  coincide  with  that  recorded  at  p.  4ej.  Three  years  ago 
I  tried  the  experiment— the  Tomato  produced  a  large  yield,  consistmg  of  some 
nmcteen  good-sized  fruit  in  an  8-inch  pot ;  the  Potato  made  several  attempts  to 
throw  up  a  stem  of  its  own,  but  was  not  allowed  to  do  so,  and  when  turned  out 
of  the  pot  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  any  tubers  could  be  seen.  The  fruit 
was  pronounced  to  be  excellent.— A.  Hossocb,  HaijUtj. 
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COTTAGE  AND  ALLOTMENT  GAEDENING. 
TuE  general  extension  of  tlie  allotment  system  at  a  period  of 
nmch  discontent  is  admitted  to  have  been  productive  of  good 
results  by  diminishing  crime  and  promoting  comfort  and  con- 
tentment among  a  large  section  of  the  working  classes  in  rural 
districts.  By  the  allotment  system  many  poor  householders 
acquired  possession  of  a  few  roods  or  more  of  garden  ground, 
who  had  never  enjoyed  such  a  privilege  before  ;  and  the  way 
these  patches  of  gardens-  often  distant  from  the  house — are 
utilised  generally  cannot  fail  to  impress  anyone  who  takes 
notice  of  them.  Next  in  importance  to  the  possession  of  a 
garden,  however,  by  the  artisan  or  labourer  is  the  knowledge 
how  to  crop  it  in  order  that  it  may  be  a  real  source  of  profit  as 
well  as  pleasure  to  him;  there  are  many — the  greatest  number, 
in  fact — to  whom  good  crops  of  Potatoes  and  other  vegetables 
are  of  far  more  importance  than  anything  else.  A  good  deal  of 
sentiment  has  been  talked  about  gardening  as  a  recreation  for 
the  working  man,  the  moral  influence  it  exerts,  &c.,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  dispute  the  good  results  in  this  way ;  but  those 
who  know  most  about  it  will  tell  you  that  the  cottager  looks 
upon  his  garden  pretty  much  in  the  same  light  as  a  market 
gardener,  and  that  the  sure  way  to  make  him  take  an  interest 
in  it  is  to  show  him  that  it  will  pay.  We  have  known  shrewd 
cottagers,  who  cared  little  for  gardening  for  its  own  sake, 
awakened  into  enterprising  gardeners  on  discovering  that  they 
could  make  money  by  their  crops.  Experiment  has  long  ago 
settled  the  cpiestion  that  spade  husbandry  will  pay  better  than 
any  other,  within  certain  limits,  and  when  intelligently  carried 
out ;  but  this,  with  the  cottager,  is  the  drawback.  Generally 
speaking,  he  is  ignorant  of  gardening,  setting  about  his  work 
neither  skilfully  nor  methodically  ;  but,  nevertheless,  getting 
sufficient  returns  for  his  labour  to  encourage  him  to  continue. 
The  things  that  he  needs  most,  such  as  Potatoes  and  a  few 
common  vegetables,  he  can  grow  tolerably  well,  but  of  the  cul- 
ture of  many  useful  vegetables  he  knows  little  or  nothing,  and 
of  the  culture  of  hai-dy  fruits,  such  as  the  Ajiple,  Pear,  Apricot, 
and  small  fruits,  he  is  profoundly  ignorant.  The  aimless  way  in 
■which  he  digs  about  his  trees  or  prunes  them — when  he  does 
attempt  the  latter  operation — show  this  plainly  enough  ;  and 
there  are  many  above  the  rank  of  the  working  man  to  whom 
these  remarks  applj-. 

Influence  of  Cottagers'  Shows. 
Local  cottage  horticultural  societies  have  undoubtedly  done 
much  to  promote  an  interest  in  gardening;  but,  to  a  great 
extent,  their  influence  lias  been  misdirected.  Living  in  one  of 
the  most  po])ulous  districts  in  England,  where  cottage  garden- 
ing is  abundantly  encouraged  in  this  way,  and  where  it  is 
])erhaps  as  well  done,  too,  as  anywhere  else  in  the  country,  I 
can  speak  from  experience  on  this  point.  No  village  is  with- 
out its  flower  show.  Tlve  colliery  villages  have  frequently 
their  own,  and  the  productions  exhibited  at  any  of  them  are  of 
a  highly  creditable  description  ;  but  thoy  do  not  represent  the 
state  of  gardening  in  the  district,  for  the  subjects  are  mostly 
grown  for  exhibition  only,  and,  after  the  show  is  past,  the 
exhibitor's  interest  in  his  garden  is  gone  for  the  time  being. 
The  honour  of  getting  a  prize  is  not  disregarded,  but  the 
money  value  of  the  awards  is  the  chief  incentive,  and  is 
positively  a  temptation  to  fraudulent  practices,  which  are  not 
easily  prevented.  For  example,  it  A.  suspects  that  B.  is 
likely  to  beat  him  with  Onions,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  borrow 
a  few  superior  bulbs  from  0.  to  improve  his  collection,  return- 
ing the  favour  in  kind,  perhaps,  to  liel])  the  latter  on  some 
other  occasion.  The  result  is  that  tlic  would-be  honest 
exhibitor,  suspecting  such  tricks,  either  withdraws  from  the 
contest  altogether,  in  disgust,  or  is  tempted  to  adopt  the  same 
tactics.  Sometimes  the  exhibits  are  not  borrowed,  bnt  stolen. 
That  these  jiractices  are  not  uncommon  we  can  testify,  from  a 
pretty  extensive  acquaintance  with  cottagers'  shows  in  some 
official  capacity  or  other.  Only  the  other  day,  the  vicar  of  a 
populous  parish,  and  one  who  interests  himself  much  in  such 
matters,  complained  of  the  extent  to  which  such  practices 
■were  carried  on  in  his  own  parish.  It  is  only  possible  to  chock 
such  evils  by  a  system  of  supervision  which  is  not  always 
practicable.  Visiting  the  gardens  of  intending  competitors 
previous  to  the  show  is  the  plan  adopted  in  some  cases,  and 
tends  somewhat  to  make  exhibitors  more  careful,  but  does  not 


always  prevent  imposition,  and  it  is  difficult  to  prosecute  in- 
vestigation when  fraud  is  suspected.  Of  course,  no  horti- 
cultural socict}'  could  long  exist  without  the  periodical 
exhibition.  The  "  show  "  is  the  nucleus  around  which  the  ' 
chief  interest  gathers,  and,  above  all,  it  provides  the  most  of 
the  funds;  but  one  feature  which  might  be  brought  into 
greater  prominence  than  is  usually  done  in  connection  with  the 
exhibition  is  the  giving  of  prizes  for  the  best-cultured  gardens. 
Let  cottage  horticultural  societies  direct  more  of  their  influence 
into  this  channel,  and  the  results  will  be  more  apparent.  On 
one  extensive  domain  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  where 
prizes  are  distributed  in  this  manner,  the  cottagers  and  allot- 
ment tenants  being  divided  into  separate  classes,  the  gardening 
is  of  a  higher  order ;  and  many  of  those  who  begin  by  culti- 
vating their  garden  for  a  prize  at  first,  have  discovered  how 
otherwise  profitable  their  produce  is,  and  realise  a  considerable 
sum  annually  by  selling  it.  In  numerous  instances  Cucumbers 
are  grown  in  home-made  structures,  and  pay  extremely  well. 
In  one  case  we  know  of,  a  cottager  sold  about  £20  worth  in  two 
years.  One  thriving  village  society  in  the  neighbourhood 
devotes  a  considerable  portion  of  its  funds  to  garden  prizes, 
and  with  ajjparently  the  most  happy  results.  The  flower  gar- 
dens in  front  of  the  cottages  are  marvels  of  neatness,  and  the 
kitchen  garden  plots  are  profitably  cropped.  All  do  not  expect 
prizes,  of  course  ;  but  the  force  of  example  has  told  its  own 
tale.  These  cases  are  exceptions,  however,  for  garden  prizes 
are  not  a  common  feature  ;  but  the  system  is  well  worth  trying 
wherever  practicable,  and  the  power  lies  with  local  horticul- 
tural societies  and  landed  proprietors.  If,  in  addition  to  ofier- 
ing  prizes,  a  few  simple  instructions  how  best  to  manage  a 
cottage  garden  and  utilise  those  manurial  substances  generally 
to  be  disposed  of  by  cottagers,  were  issued  at  the  same  time, 
it  would,  doubtless,  help  to  promote  success,  for,  as  has  been 
stated,  the  cottager  is  ordinarily  ignorant  in  gardening  matters. 

Size  and  Situation  of  Cottagers'  Gardens. 

Another  question  of  some  importance  is  the  situation  and 
extent  of  the  gardens.  Ic  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  when  the 
garden  is  attached  to  the  cottage  it  is  generally  best  cultivated 
and  cared  for,  and  always  affords  the  greatest  pleasure  to  its 
proprietor.  These  are  sufficiently  good  reasons  for  providing 
tlie  garden  at  the  cottage  whenever  practicable.  In  populous 
villages  where  space  is  restricted  the  allotment  system  must, 
of  course,  be  adopted,  but  the  gardens  should  not  be  far 
from  the  houses.  When  everything  in  the  shape  of  manure, 
water,  or  crops  has  to  be  carried  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or 
more  it  seriously  increases  the  labour  of  cultivating  it — 
always  more  or  less  of  a  task  at  the  best  to  those  who  have 
only  their  evenings  to  spare  for  the  purpose.  As  a  rule,  a 
parcel  of  allotments  has  anything  but  an  interesting  aspect. 
Laid  out  in  an  open  field,  the  plots  in  parallel  strips,  and  the 
whole  surrounded,  but  not  always,  by  a  temporary  fence,  is  the 
usual  arrangement.  A  tree  or  a  bush  of  any  kind  is  seldom 
seen,  and  in  some  localities  the  want  of  shelter  is  grieviously  felt 
in  spring.  The  drainage,  too,  is  often  bad,  and  the  site  is  not 
always  well  selected.  Something  like  a  methodical  arrange- 
ment in  laying  out  and  planting  the  ground  might  in  all  cases 
be  followed  and  adhered  to  between  the  landlord  and  his 
tenants,  but  in  the  first  instance  the  situation  and  soil  should 
be  well  considered.  The  ground  should  slope  gently  to  the 
south,  south-west,  or  south-east,  or  it  should  be  quite  level ;  it 
should  be  well  drained,  and  the  surface  soil  should  be  a  spade's 
depth  to  begin  with,  though  this  is  not  of  so  much  consequence 
if  the  sub-soil  is  tolerably  good  and  can  be  worked  uji  in  time.  The 
ground,  if  extensive,  should  be  intersected  by  a  path  sufficiently 
wide  to  admit  a  cart,  and  the  whole  should  be  substantially 
fenced  in  to  prevent  inroads  from  cattle  or  game.  Hares  and 
rabbits  are  a  great  pest  in  allotment  gardens  in  many  places, 
often  completely  destroying  all  winter  crops  at  the  approach  of 
severe  weather.  If  shelter  is  not  afforded  by  rising  grounds 
or  trees,  a  belt  of  trees  should  be  planted  on  the  north  and  east 
sides  of  the  gardens  with  that  object.  A  cordon  of  tall, 
vigorous-growing  fruit  trees  would  serve  the  purpose,  and  also 
afl'ord  a  quantity  of  fruit,  which  could  be  apportioned  among 
the  holders  of  the  ground,  and  such  as  cultivate  their  gardens 
well.  Of  course  the  trees  should  be  planted  by  the  land- 
lord. 
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Fruit  Culture  in  Cottage  Gardens. 
As  regards  the  furnishing  of  the  plots  themselves,  much 
naturally  depends  upon  the  tenants,  but  a  few  simple  rules 
drawn  out  for  their  guidance,  and  to  which  all  desirous  of  pos- 
sessing a  garden  were  compelled  to  subscribe,  would  ensure 
some  degree  of  uniformity  and  method.  Fruit  culture  should 
be  encouraged,  and  if  every  plot-holder  were  compelled  to  plant, 
say  a  few  dwarf  Apple  or  Pear  trees,  Gooseberry  or  Currant 
bushes,  at  the  north  or  east  end  of  his  plot,  he  would  at  once 
provide  shelter  to  his  crops,  and  ensure  a  supply  of  fruit. 
JTruit  trees  are  now  so  cheap  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  any- 
one ;  and,  from  what  we  have  seen,  we  think  much  might  be 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  Apple  and  Pear  culture  alone,  in 
small  gardens,  by  simply  planting  hedges  of  trees  on  the  Quince 
and  dwarf  Paradise  stock,  and  leaving  them  to  grow  almost 
as  they  liked.  This  season  we  saw  a  hedge  of  Apple  trees  on 
the  French  Paradise  stock,  weighted  to  the  ground  in  most 
instances  with  fine  large  fruit.  The  trees  had  been  planted 
four  years,  and  had  never  been  cut  back — apian  which,  together 
with  the  dwarf  stock,  ensures  early  fertility.  This  is  the  only 
style  of  fruit-growing  admissible  in  allotments,  for  large  trees 
could  not  be  grown  in  small  plots.  We  have  seen  something 
like  this  system  attempted  in  individual  instances,  with  most 
satisfactory  results  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  no  order  or  system  is  either 
followed  or  insisted  upon :  hence  an  allotment  quarter  gene- 
rally presents  as  untidy  and  disorderly  an  aspect  as  one  could 
well  conceive.  Here,  perhaps,  one  plot  is  carefully  cropped  and 
tended,  the  next  only  indifferently  so,  and  the  third  is  probably 
a  neglected  wilderness  of  weeds,  which  cast  their  seeds  abroad 
in  all  directions,  unless,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  adjoining 
occupiers  co-operate  for  their  destruction.  The  inspection  of 
hundreds  of  allotments  annually  enables  us  to  say  that  this  is 
a  real  picture.  It  is  pleasing  to  state,  however,  that  numerous 
examples  of  praiseworthy  skill  and  industry  could  be  furnished, 
and  no  great  lack  of  interest  is  exhibited  generally ;  but  the 
want  of  skill,  misdirected  energy,  and  the  absence  of 
some  kind  of  supervision,  are  only  too  apparent  in 
most  cases.  If  the  proprietor  of  the  ground  only  made 
it  a  condition  with  his  garden  tenants,  as  he  does  with 
his  farm  tenants,  that  their  gardens  should  be  cultivated 
and  attended  to  in  a  reasonable  way,  it  would  go  far  to  remedy 
things,  and  would  at  once  lift  up  the  status  of  cottage  gar- 
dening to  a  higher  level.  What  applies  to  allotments  applies 
also,  and  with  greater  force,  to  cottage  gardens.  The  cottager 
who  has  his  garden  at  the  door  has  many  advantages,  and  not 
the  least  is  the  wall  space  at  his  disposal  for  the  culture  of 
fruit  trees,  but  which  he  rarely  utilises  in  this  way.  We  have 
known  nearly  as  much  money  realised  for  a  crop  of  Apricots, 
grown  on  the  end  of  a  cottage,  as  paid  the  rent.  The  great 
difficulty  with  the  cottager  is  the  training  of  his  trees  on  a 
wall.  Whether  he  attempts  the  fan  or  horizontal  method,  the 
difficulties  are  too  much  for  his  patience  or  time,  and  he  has  to 
wait  too  long  for  the  results.  By  the  modern  system  of  cordon 
training,  however,  he  may  cover  his  house  from  base  to  summit 
in  a  few  years,  and  he  may  gather  fruit  in  quantity  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year.  He  can  buy  maiden  cordon  Apples  and 
Pears,  whith  shoots  from  3  to  4  feet  in  length,  at  about  4d. 
apiece,  and  he  has  only  to  plant  these  entire  and  train  them  up 
as  straight  as  a  walking-stick  or  round  corners,  as  may  be 
needful,  and  pinch  the  shoots  during  summer  at  every  second 
or  third  joint  as  fast  as  they  grow — always  letting  the  top 
extend  as  far  as  it  will.  Stone  fruits  may  be  trained  in  the 
same  manner,  but  they  succeed  best  by  the  fan  method.  It  is 
not  suggested,  of  course,  that  the  cottage  walls  should  be 
monopolised  by  fruit  trees — flowers  must  have  a  place ;  but 
these  are  already  not  so  much  neglected,  while  fruit  culture  is 
all  but  a  dead  letter. 

Formation  of  Cottage  Gardens. 
Cottage  gardens  are  necessarily  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and 
their  appearance  and  usefulness  are  often  marred  by  fanciful 
arrangements  in  the  laying  out  of  the  ground  ;  the  simpler  the 
plan  the  better,  and  all  whimsical  oddities,  such  as  rockeries 
stuck  full  of  old  oyster  shells — a  common  feature — and  too 
much  floral  display  at  the  expense  of  useful  crops,  should  be 
discouraged.  There  is  a  decided  inclination  on  the  part  of 
cottagers  in  these  days  to  ape  the  parterre  of  the  gentleman's 


garden,  usually  with  very  ridiculous  results.  Nothing  sur- 
passes one  or  two  simple  beds,  laid  out  on  Grass  or  gravel,  in 
front  of  the  windows,  and  filled  with  hardy  plants  that  bloom 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  nothing  gives  less 
trouble.  If  the  cottager  can  supplement  his  stock  with  a  few 
bedding  plants  from  the  nearest  garden  establishment,  or  raise 
them  himself,  there  is  no  objection  to  his  doing  so,  but  it  is  the 
sort  of  thing  that  should  not  be  overdone.  In  addition  to  the 
beds,  a  narrow  border  round  the  house  for  fruit  trees  and 
flowery  creepers,  &c.,  should  be  provided.  In  the  kitchen 
garden  the  fewer  walks,  angles,  or  edgings,  the  better  ;  save 
all  the  ground  for  crops  possible.  Plant  the  fruit  trees  where 
they  will  not  shade  the  crops  from  the  sun,  but  where  they 
will" help  to  shut  out  cold  winds;  and,  as  far  as  practicable, 
keep  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Raspberry  bushes,  &c.,  by  them- 
selves. When  they  are  scattered  among  the  vegetable  crops, 
either  one  or  other  is  sure  to  suffer  in  digging  and  working 
about  the  ground,  and  more  room  is  lost  than  need  be.  Among 
fruits  free-bearing  Apples,  such  as  Lord  Suffield,  Tower  of 
Glamis,  Hawthornden,  and  such  Pears  as  Marie  Louise,  Beurro 
Clairgeau,  pay  best.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  also  pay,  and 
are  always  saleable  ;  whilst  Strawberries  and  Raspberries  pay 
better  than  either  if  they  are  well  cared  for,  not  otherwise. 
Of  vegetables  the  greatest  breadth  should  be  devoted  to  Pota- 
toes— at  the  rate  of  one  row  of  first  earlies,  two  rows  of 
seconds,  and  three  of  lates.  Onions,  Cabbages,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Greens,  and  Savoys,  and  Cauliflower  come  next  in 
importance  and  value  ;  and  after  these  come  Beans  (Broad), 
Peas,  Scarlet  Runners,  Turnips,  Parsnips,  Leeks,  Celery, 
Rhubarb,  Lettuce,  and  a  bush  or  two  of  Sage,  Thyme,  Pot 
Marjoram,  and  a  little  Mint. — "  Field." 


THE  OXFORD  BOTANIC  GARDENS. 
Dr.  Hookek  appears  to  favour  their  retention,  with  the  horticultural 
structures  modernised,  whilat  Dr.  Acland,  on  the  other  hand,  appears 
to  favour  the  entire  removal  of  the  gardens  to  the  "  Park,"  in  juxta- 
position  to  which  many  of  the  more  modern  scientific  institutions  are 
situated.  Prior  to  any  explanation  it  may  appear  somewhat  unin. 
telligible,  when  I  say  that  I  agree  with  both  opinions.  This,  however, 
I  do  moat  thoroughly,  and  here  are  my  reasons :  —Dr.  Hooker's 
appeal  for  the  present  garden  to  remain  as  it  is,  I  at  once  endorse, 
because  I  look  upon  Oxford  as  one  of  the  centres  of  law,  learning, 
and  literature.  Her  old  garden  has  historic  renown  such  as  no 
other  possesses,  and,  what  is  more,  the  characteristics  of  the  plants 
cultivated  therein  are  unique  in  some  instances,  and  equally  historic 
with  the  institution  itself  in  others.  If  there  is  one  botanic  garden 
that,  more  than  another,  claims  the  title  of  "  Refngium  Botanioum," 
it  is  that  of  Oxford  ;  and  be  it  observed,  that  on  this  very  fact  hinges 
in  my  opinion  the  true  valne  of  a  botanic  garden.  The  wheel  of 
fortune  and  of  fashion  is  ever  on  the  move;  the  popular  plant  of 
to-day  becomes  the  unpopular  one  of  to-morrow,  and,  knowing  what 
fickle  jades  Fortune  and  Fancy  are,  would.become  lost  to  the  country 
altogether,  were  it  not  that  in  such  institutions  as  this,  they 
are  enabled  to  find  a  home,  and  rely  upon  it,  they  have 
only  to  wait  tho  completion  oE  the  ordinai-y  cycle  to  be  restored 
once  again  to  their  ancient  pedestals,  and  to  their  place  in  public 
favour.  Such  a"  Kefugium"  was  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden  under 
the  elder  Mr.  Baxter;  and  such  I  was  pleased  to  find  it  in 
July  last,  under  his  son  and  successor.  And  surely  the  city  that 
rejoices  in  its  neatly  kept  quadrangles,  in  its  provosts'  gardens — 
perfect  little  Edens,  stamped  with  the  iinpreas  of  arborescent 
materials  that  rarely  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  modern  landscape 
gardener — will  find  no  difficulty  in  retaining  this  time-honoured 
institution  as  nearly  intact  as  possible.  Its  extensive  collection  of 
quaint  old  succulents  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  old  place  itself; 
these  and  many  other  old  and  interesting  plants  might  be  retained, 
in  fact,  the  cream  of  the  curiosities.  What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
to  bo  done  with  the  rest  ?  Hero  I  must  have  a  word  to  say  as  to 
Dr.  Acland's  suggestion.  I  fully  endorse  his  ideas  when  he  says, 
the  gardens  are  too  small  for  the  modern  requirements  of  a  botanical 
garden;  and  equally  do  I  agree  with  him,  when  he  suggests  tho 
formation  of  a  new  one  in  the  park.  Ample  accommodation  could 
be  spared  from  the  80  acres  wherewith  to  form  a  new  garden 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  interfering  with  the  picturesque 
character  of  the  park — an  element  which  no  doubt  exists,  but, 
possibly,  it  may  be  my  fault  that  I  was  unable  to  discover  it.  There 
let  them  by  all' means  establish  a  new  garden  on  a  vastly  extended 
scale,  with  all  the  modern  appliances— a  garden  where,  at    least, 
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a  small  section  may  be  devoted  to  experimental  purpoaes,  to  the 
physiology  of  plant  life,  and  other,  too,  often  neglected  departments 
of  vegetable  economy,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned.  The 
present  flat  surface  of  the  park  would  pnt  to  the  tost  the  artistic 
power  of  the  landscape  gardener  j  but  what  was  done  years  ago  in 
the  Inner  Circle,  Regent's  Park,  can  equally  well  be  done  now  at 
Oxford.  I  have  alluded  somewhat  disparagingly  to  the  style  of  the 
present  park.  In  fact,  it  is  little  more  than  a  large  open  space 
surrounded  by  a  belt  of  planting,  in  which,  I  was  pleased  to  note,  a 
very  extensive  collection  of  trees.  Among  these,  deciduous  as  well  as 
evergreen  trees  have  been  planted,  constitutirg  what  will  be  at  some 
future  time  a  highly  interesting  frame-work,  wherein,  besides  the 
scientific  institutions,  there  will  still  be  left  ample  room  for  the 
public  recreation.  We,  therefore,  trust  that  the  ways  and  means 
will  be  forthcoming,  suiScient  to  retain,  as  Dr.  Hooker  suggests,  the 
old  gardens,  whose  massive  walls  have  become  time-honoured 
localities  for  some  of  our  British  plants,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
carry  out  Dr.  Acland's  suggestion  of  establishing  a  new  botanic 
garden  as  well.  I  admit  that  in  few  towns  would  this  be  practical, 
but  surely  the  glorious  old  city  of  Oxford,  with  all  its  collegiate  wealth, 
can,  and  I  trust  will,  constitute  itself  an  exception  in  this  respect. 
Hv.ll  Botanic  Gardens.  Jas.  G.  Niven. 

The  Arrangement  of  Botanic  Gardens.— There  is  a  phrase 
in  last  week's  "Nature  "  which  well  illustrates  the  ideas  of  a  cer- 
tain school  of  botanists  as  to  design  in  botanical  gardens.  The  writer, 
speaking  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Gardens, 
deprecates  "  transforming  a  botanic  garden  into  a  pleasure  ground,  in 
irhich  the  needs  of  study  imtst  once  viorc  he  sahonlinated  to  artistic 
effect."  With  reference  to  the  words  in  italics,  as  well  might  it  be 
said  to  young  artists,  "  It  is  wrong  to  learn  painting  under  the 
influence  of  a  noble  gallery  of  pictures  !  "  If  anything  is  wrong  and 
foolish,  it  is  the  suggestion  that  botanical  study  cannot  be  pursued 
in  a  garden  artistically  beautiful.  The  greater  the  natural  beauty  in 
a  garden  the  more  likely  is  the  student  to  become  a  lover  of  plants 
and  a  good  botanist.  Who,  for  example,  would  not  rather  study  plants 
on  Mr.  Backhouse's  beautiful  rock-garden  than  on  many  ugly  excre. 
scerices  that  we  need  not  name  in  public  gardens  ?  Is  not  the  study  of 
trees  more  attractive  as  they  stand  in  groups  round  a  glade  in  a  beau- 
tiful park  than  in  some  narrow  old  botanic  garden  where  their  natu- 
rallj-  stately  forma  are  crammed  into  narrow  beds,  as  in  many  old. 
fashioned  botanic  gardens  ?  Are  the  plants  in  Glasnevin,  which  is, 
in  parts,  a  picturesque  and  beautiful  garden,  any  the  less  interesting 
or  attrative  than  in  the  old  Chelsea  Garden,  which  consists  of  a 
series  of  squares,  and  beds,  and  walks  ?  Surely  the  herbarium  and 
not  the  garden  is  the  place  for  packing  plants  closely  together  in  a 
"  systematic  "  manner. 


Anomatlieca  cruenta. — This  pretty  little  bulb  blooms  about  the 
end  of  July  and  grows  about  9  inches  in  height ;  its  flowers  are  deep 
crimson  with  a  dark  spot  on  the  three  last  divisions.  Several  biilbs 
of  it  should  be  planted  together  to  make  an  effect,  as  the  flowers, 
though  brilliant,  are  not  large — perhaps  half-an-inch  or  a  trifle  more 
in  diameter.  It  requires  a  well-drained  soil  and,  moreover,  light  and 
warmth,  to  do  well ;  in  fact,  under  ordinary  circnnistances,  the  bulbs 
should  be  taken  up  and  stored  during  winter. — OxON. 

Paddington  Flower  Mission.— The  Paddington  Flower 
Mission  began  on  April  5th,  187.5,  and  ended  on  October  28th. 
Every  Thursday  during  these  seven  months,  parcels  of  flowers  were 
received  and  distributed  ;  3,  Leinster  Street,  being  the  centre  of 
operations.  About  thirty  ladies  took  part  in  the  work,  there  being 
usually  from  one  to  six  present,  the  numbers  varying  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year.  The  weekly  receipt  of  flowers  varied,  one  being 
the  smallest  amount  of  parcels  received  at  a  time,  occasionally  it 
reached  to  eighteen,  the  parcels  came  from  all  parts  of  England  and 
a  few  from  Scotland.  Many  of  the  donors  sent  almost  every  week. 
Borne  fortnightly,  others  more  or  less  frequently.  Tho  necessary 
nnpacking,  and  arranging  and  distributing  generally  took  some  hours, 
but  the  time  and  labour  were  freely  given  by  the  ladies  who  took 
pleasure  in  tho  work.  Distribution  was  made  during  the  season  of 
upwards  of  12,300  bunches  of  wild  and  garden  flowers.  Some 
of  the  institutions  received  their  supply  of  flowers  regularly  every 
week,  others  more  or  less  frequently,  according  to  circumstances. 
More  than  once  flowers  were  given  to  bereaved  individuals  to  lay 
over  their  dead  at  time  of  burial.  Two  or  three  contributions  to 
Uarvest  Festivals  were  made  from  tho  Paddington  Flower  Mission. 
Some  hundreds  of  Geranium  plants  were  received  from  the  authori- 
ties of  Hyde  Park,  and  distributed  through  the  agency.  A  collection 
of  money  was  made  one  day  in  tho  flower  room,  and  by  means  of  the 
few  shillings  thus  raised  and  the  liberality  of  one  of  the  Paddington 
tradesmen,  a  small  flower  glass  was  presented  to  each  patient's  bed 
in  .St.  Mary's  llosijital. 


THE   "SATUEDAT  REVIEW"  ON  THE   HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 

The  deplorable  condition  into  which  the  various  institutions  at  South 
Kensington  which  derive  their  origin  from  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851   have   fallen,  renders  it  desirable  that   the  precise  position  of 
these  abortive   speculations  should   be  distinctly   understood.     It  is 
now  several  years  since  the  Royal   Commissioners  of  1851  have  pub- 
lished any  statement  of  their  affairs,  and  it  is  due  to  the  public  that 
it  should  be  told  how  the  account  stands.     The  Horticultural  Society 
has  avowed  itself  practically  insolvent ;  the  Directors  of  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are   understood  to  be  at  present 
hatching  a  plot  to  compel  the  purchasers  of  boxes  and  stalls  to  pay  a 
second  time  for  privileges  which  hitherto  have  been  little  better  than  a 
mockery ;  and  the  International  Exhibitions  have  sunk  into  an  auction, 
room  for  foreign  daubs.     It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  impres- 
sive commentary  on  the  artifices  and   pretensions  with  which  these 
enterprises  were  originally  started  than  the  melancholy  state  of  decay 
and  discredit  into  which  they   have  rapidly   declined.     Whenever  tho 
history  of  the  great   South  Kensington  scheme  ia  written,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  a  curious  and  highly-instructive  narrative.     It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  first    Great    Exhibition   left    an  unfortunate 
legacy  in  the  shape  of    a  surplus  of   some   £187,000,   which   was 
placed    in   the   hands   of    Eoyal    Commissioners,   to   be   applied   to 
the   encouragement   of   science   and  art.     There  was  then    a  good 
deal    of    innocent    enthusiasm    about    the    arts    of    peace,   and   a 
little   knot   of   adepts   in   puffery   and    jobbing   saw    an    excellent 
opportunity  of  turning  the  spirit  of  the  time  to  their  own  account. 
They  thoroughly  understood  the  secret  springs  of  British  snobbisra, 
and  how  to  play  with  great  names  and  sentimental  loyalty  for  their 
own  purposes,  and  they  also   appreciated  the  advantage  of  working 
under  the  cover  of  a  patronage  that  dazzled   the  outer  world.     Tho 
project  was  accordingly  conceived  of  converting  the  gravel-pits  of 
Brompton  into  a  new  and  magnificent  suburb,  where  all  the  arts  and 
graces,  all  the  muses  and  sciences,  should  disport  together   under 
courtly  protection.     It  was  expected  that  all  these  attractions  would 
at  once  make  it  the  most  aristocratic  quarter  of  the  town,  and  that 
the  command  of  large  sums  of  money  might  be  obtained  by  judicious 
house-building  speculations.     It   is  a  familiar  device  with  aspirants 
for  fashionable  distinction  to  drop  the  familiar  family  name  and  try 
the  effect  of  a  more  distinguished  appellation,  and,  just  as   Smith 
becomes  Montmorency,  so  Brompton  rose  into  South  Kensington.     In 
pursuance  of  this  project  the  Royal  Commissioners  were  readily  per. 
suaded  to  invest  their  money  in  the  purchase  of  an  estate  at  South 
Kensington,  part  of   which  was  sold  as   building  ground  and  part 
leased   to  tho  Horticultural   Society.     The  Commissioners  agreed  to 
spend  £50,000  on  ground  works,  arcades,  &c.,  on  condition  that  the 
Horticultural  Society  should  expend   an   equal   sum  in  laying  out  a 
garden,  and  they  further  entangled  themselves  with  the  International 
Exhibitions  of  1862  and  successive  years.     In  short  they  so  managed 
their  property  that  in  the  course  of  some  five  or  six  years  the  estate  was 
overwhelmed  with  responsibilities,  and  deeply  mortgaged.  How  matters 
stand  no  w  we  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  they 
have  been  much  mended,  especially  as  the  Horticultiural  Society  is  at 
the  end  of  its  funds,  and  in  debt  to  the  Commissioners,  and  that  the 
various  International  Exhibitions  have  been  pecuniary  failures.     In  a 
circular,  which  has  just  been   issued,  and  which  is  sigoed  by  Lord 
Aberdare,  "  tho  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  the 
pleasure  of   announcing   to  the  fellows  that  they  have  succeeded  in 
making   arrangements   with  her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of   1851, 
whereby  the  gardens  are  granted  to  them  virtually  rent  free,  but 
only  upon  the  performance  of  one  important  condition — namely,  that 
the  annual  income  from  subscriptions  should  be  raised  to  £10,000." 
This  may  perhapa   be   a  very  liberal  arrangement  on  tho  part  of  the 
Royal    Commissioners ;    but    it    becomes    an    important    question 
whether  thia   transaction  which  involves  a  gift  of  public  money,  is 
for  the  advantage  of,  or  just  to,  the  public.     Why,  it  may  be  asked 
should   the   Horticultural   Society,  more  than  any  other  speculative 
body,  be  supported  out  of  the  public  funds  ?     The  Council  proclaim 
in  their   circular  that,    should  their  appeal  be   unsuccessful,   "the 
failure  would   be   most  disastrous  to   the  interests  of  horticultural 
science ;  the  project  so  warmly  supported  by  tho  late  Prince  Concert, 
so  hopefully  accepted    by   the  public,  of  bringing  home  to  greater 
numbers  than  heretofm-e  the  means  of  studying  horticulture,  would, 
in  that  case  be  abandoned,  and  it  would  be  for  her  Majesty's  Com. 
missioners  of  1851   to   decide  to  what  new  and  more  profitable  use 
the  twenty. two  acrea  now  occupied  by  tho  South  Kensington  Horti- 
cultural  Gardens  should   be  applied."      We  cannot    say  that   such 
a  resnlt  appears  to  us  by  any  means  so  "  calamitous  "  as  the  Council 
suppose.    It  would  not  bo  very  difficult  to  find  a  new  and  profitable  use 
for  the  funds  of  the  Commisioners,  and  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
find  one  more  absurd,  rorthlesa,  and  unprofitable  than  keeping  up  tho 
Horticultural  Gardens,     The  pretence  ci  promoting  either  the  art  or 
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science  of  horticulture  is  of  course  notoriously  a  pure  sham.  The 
gardens  have  never  been  anything  more  than  a  fashionable  lounge, 
where  people  go  to  gossip,  flirt,  eat  ices,  and  listen  to  the  music  of  a 
military  band  on  fine  afternoons.  These  amusements  may  be  inno- 
cent enough  in  their  way,  bat  it  is  an  obvious  imposture  to  call  them 
art  and  science.  The  flower  shows  at  South  Kensington  are  much 
inferior  to  the  flower  shows  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  other  places 
which  do  not  receive  a  subsidy  from  the  public,  but  depend  on  their 
own  resources,  and  yet  honestly  pay,  which  the  Horticultural  Society 
does  not,  the  prizes  the}'  offer.  As  for  science,  indeed,  there  is  scarcely 
even  a  pretence  of  doing  anything  for  it.  The  scientific  interests  of 
horticulture  have  been  systematically  sacrificed  to  the  object  of 
getting  money  by  making  the  place  a  mere  pleasure  ground.  At  one 
time  there  were,  we  believe,  serious  thoughts  of  croquet  and  bowls, 
and  now  there  is  talk  of  a  skating-rink.  There  is  no  reason  why 
voluntary  public  support  should  not  be  sought  for  such  recreations, 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  scandal  that  public  money  should  be  appro- 
priated to  assist  a  private  speculation  on  a  pretext  so  glaringly  false 
and  empty.  The  Horticultural  Society  has  chosen  to  waste  its  funds 
on  all  sorts  of  jobbing  and  mismanagement  wholly  unconnected  with 
horticulture,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  abuse  will  now  be 
checked  by  the  simple  plan  of  stopping  the  misapplied  allowance. 


APPLES  FEOM  THE  NEW  WORLD. 
Messrs.  Elw anger  &  Ba.rry  have  sent  us,  from  their  great 
nursery  at  Rochester,  Western  New  York,  a  most  interesting 
'■  collection  of  the  finest  Araerioau  Apples.  Several  of  them  are 
varieties  well  known  in  this  country,  but  the  majority  and  the 
best  are  strangers  to  us.  In  size  these  Apples  do  not  surpass 
what  one  may  see  among  fairly  well-grown  frait  here ;  in 
colour  they  are  much  higher  than  ours,  several  of  the  kinds 
being  a  deep  purplish-red ;  iu  flavour,  the  really  essential 
point,  they  are  very  remarkable,  and  far  beyond  our  own  fruit. 
At  the  present  season  in  London,  after  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
the  Eibston,  and  now  and  then  the  Cornish  Gilliflower,  we 
have  no  Apples  that  can  compare  with  the  high  and  delicate 
flavour  of  the  best  of  those  sent  to  us  ;  whether  this  is  owing 
to  a  sunnier  and  dryer  climate  or  to  any  inherent  peculiarity 
in  the  fruit  itself  it  is  not  easy  to  say  ;  it  is  known,  however, 
that  our  own  fruit  is  being  much  inflnenced  by  the  season, 
situation,  nature  of  the  soil,  &o.,  and  it  is  likely  that  a  sunnier 
and  dryer  climate  must  have  an  effect  on  flavour.  The 
present  season,  which  has  been  an  unusually  wet  one, 
has  had  a  considerable  effect  in  altering  the  keeping 
qualities  of  British  Apples — the  Ribstou  Pippin  for  example 
which  often  keeps  good  until  Christmas,  is  now,  at  the  end  of 
'  November,  quite  done ;  but  the  Ribston  Pippins,  received  from 
Rochester,  are  firm,  juicy,  and  delicious.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
unlikely  that,  in  attempting  to  cultivate  some  of  the  fine 
varieties  hereinafter  mentioned,  we,  in  England,  might  find  a 
falling  off  in  flavour.  On  the  other  hand,  our  own  varieties, 
such  as  the  Ribston,  seem  to  improve  under  the  conditions  to 
which  they  are  subjected  in  the  New  World.  Some  of  the 
Apples  sent  belong  to  the  division  which  American  growers 
term  "  sweet,''  and  are  the  first  samples  we  have  tasted  of  these. 
In  America,  large  numbers  of  Apples  have  been  raised,  and 
arc  in  cultivation,  in  which  the  sugar  .so  greatly  preponderates 
over  the  acidulous  principle  of  the  fruit  that  the  flavour  of 
some  varieties  seem,  to  an  English  palate,  to  be  that  of  a  new 
fruit.  Apples  are  classified  broadly  into  summer,  fall,  and 
winter  kinds  ;  and,  in  each  section,  there  are  Apples  termed 
sweet  and  sour.  Among  the  "  sour  "  occur  those  which  we 
think  so  remarkably  delicious ;  and,  among  these,  the  best  are 
the  following : 

King  of  Tomkins's  County.— This  struck  us  as,  perhaps,  the 
handsomest  Apple  sent,  being  very  beautifully  coloured,  and  of  a 
size  which  wo  rarely  find  associated  with  good  flavour  in  this 
country,  and  yet  the  flavour  in  this  case  was  of  a  most  delicious 
character.  The  tree  is  said  to  be  a  good  grower  and  bearer,  and 
very  hardy  ;  the  fruit  keeps  from  November  till  March.  A  couple 
of  dozen  of  this  fruit  were  all  large  and  extremely  beautiful. 

Hubbardston  Nonesuch, — This  is  also  a  superb  Apple,  distin- 
gni.shed,  like  the  preceding,  by  great  size,  splendid  colour,  jnicy  flesh, 
and  fine  flavour.  It  is  a  Massachusett's  Apple,  said  to  be  a  strong 
grower  and  good  bearer.     It  is  used  from  November  till  January. 

Jonathan. — This  is  a  small  and  very  pretty  Apple,  of  a  deep 
purplish-red,  with  tonghish,  strong   skin   enveloping  the  teuderest 


flesh  we  have  met  with  in  Apples.  It  is  said  to  be  very  productive  ; 
and  in  use  from  November  till  April.  It  ia  the  most  delicately- 
flavoured  Apple  we  have  ever  tasted,  and  is  well  worthy  of  trial  iu  this 
country.  As  to  appearance  it  is  mnch  handsomer  than  the  Lady 
Apple  of  European  gardens. 

Northern  Spy.— This  fine  Apple  is  pretty  well  known  with  us, 
and  its  merits  so  far  recognised,  as  to  need  no  description  here.  The 
specimens  sent  were  very  handsome,  not  perhaps  quite  as  much  so  as 
the  two  first-mentioned  varieties.  The  flesh  of  this  also  is  very  juicy 
and  highly  flavoured. 

Baldwin. — This  is  the  Apple  which  is  now  so  often  sold  in  the 
provincial  towns  of  this  country,  successfully  competing  with  the 
best  local  English  varieties.  It  is  a  very  fine  dark  red  Apple,  and 
good  samples  of  it  possess  a  very  high  and  fine  flavour.  It  is  con. 
sidered  the  best  winter  Apple  in  New  England,  and  is  found  to 
succeed  over  a  larger  area  than  any  other  variety. 

Fameuse  or  Snow. — This  is  a  medium-sized  crimson-coloured 
Apple,  with  tender  and  well-flavoured  flesh.  It  is  said  to  succeed 
particularly  well  in  the  Northern  States. 

Red  Canada. — This  is  a  very  brilliantly  coloured  Apple,  and 
must  be  very  handsome  on  the  tree  ;  it  is  also  a  firm  and  well. 
flavoured  fruit,  and  is  in  use  from  November  to  May. 

Waggoner. — This  is  a  medium. sized  Apple,  very  highly  coloured, 
and  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  variety  and  very  productive;  it  is  in 
use  from  December  to  May. 

Cooper's  Market. — A  medium-sized  conical  and  excellent  fruit, 
and  evidently  a  good  keeper.  The  tree  is  said  to  be  hardy  and  pro. 
duotive. 

Peck's  Pleasant. — This  is  said  to  approach  in  flavour  the  New. 
town  Pippin,  but  we  could  not  perceive  the  resemblance.  It  is  a 
medium-sized  smooth  pale  green  Apple,  very  juicy,  and  with  a  plea- 
sant sub. acid  flavour.     It  is  said  to  keep  till  April. 

Pomme  Grise. — This  is  an  excellent  little  Russet,  of  a  fine  high 
flavour.  It  is  grown  extensively  in  Canada,  whence  it  is  shipped  to 
England. 

Twenty  Ounce. — This  is  a  very  showy  striped  Apple,  which 
seemed  in  the  samples  sent  to  be  a  little  short  of  its  best.  It  ia  a 
popular  market  fruit,  said  to  be  excellent  for  baking. 

Tolman's  Sweet. — This  was  the  most  interesting  representative 
of  the  class  of  sweet  Apples,  the  flavour  being  quite  new  to  us.  It 
is  a  fall-sized  pale  yellow  fruit,  so  sweet  that  one  would  hardly 
recognise  it  as  an  Apple.  It  is  said  to  be  much  used,  and  excellent 
for  cooking,  and  to  be  a  very  vigorous  and  productive  tree. 

Other  kinds  sent,  which  do  not  seem  to  be  so  attractive  con- 
sidered as  eating  .A.pples,  or  which  we  need  not  describe  on 
account  of  their  being  well  known  here,  are  the  Bellefleur, 
Monmouth  Pippin,  Rambo,  Reinette  du  Canada,  Rhode  Island 
Greening  (a  famous  and  very  popular  late-keeping  sort).  Golden 
Russet,  Roxbury  Russet,  Swaar,  Green  Sweet,  and  Fall 
Pippin.  In  The  Garden  of  October  3,  1874,  an  article  will  be 
found  in  which  the  "  sweet  "  varieties  of  American  Apples  are 
described. 

The  above  Apples  came  packed  in  a  barrel,  in  the  way  in 
which  American  Apples  are  sent  to  our  markets,  without  spot  or 
injury  of  any  kind.  Messrs.  Elwanger  &  Barry  also  sent  us  a 
collection  of  American-grown  Pears.  These,  as  regards  size 
and  appearance,  are  not,  as  a  rule,  up  to  the  level  of  good 
European  fruit.  The  Lawrence  seemed  the  most  interesting 
fruit,  a  large  golden-yellow  kind  with  a  richly-flavoured  melting 
flesh.  It  is  described  as'the  most  valuable  of  all  the  American 
early  winter  Pears,  and  the  specimens  sent  were  such  as  would 
compare  well  with  the  finest  French  or  English  fruit.  A  batch 
of  Josephine  de  Malines  were  of  very  fine  quality,  and  Winter 
Nelis,  of  average  size,  were  even  richer  and  higher  in  flavour 
than  with  us.  Jones's  Seedling,  a  very  small  Penusylvaniau 
variety,  is  distinct  and  of  a  rich  flavour.  The  Pears  were 
packed  in  a  box,  and  did  not  travel  nearly  so  well  as  the 
Apples.     This,  however,  could  not  be  expected. 


Apples  in  Barrels  and  Exposed. — Alternations  of  heat 
and  cold  soon  rot  Apples.  This  is  the  reason  that  Apples  keep  longer 
in  barrels  than  on  open  shelves  ;  and  barrels  would  be  best,  if  we 
("  Cultivator")  could  only  know  when  the  decay  begins,  for,  as  soon 
as  this  commences,  the  whole  barrel  is  soon  spoiled.  Wrapping  each 
specimen  in  paper  operates  in  the  same  way  as  ban-els — excludes 
warm  and  cold  currents,  and  preserves  a  uniform  temperature.  We 
have  tried  it  on  counted  numbers  of  wrapped  and  exposed  specimens, 
and  found  the  wrapped  ones  to  keep  the  longer. 
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SOCIETIES   AND    EXHIBITIONS. 

EOYAL  HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 
December  1st. 
SuujECTS  of  exhibition  at  this  meeting  were,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
limited,  foremost  among  tliera  being  a  fine  collection  of  Onions,  from  the 
Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick;  three  splendid  Smooth  Cayenne 
Pme-apples,  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore  ;  a  collection  of  Apples 
and  Pears,  from  Mr.  William  Paul ;  and  some  very  fine  Cyclamens,  from 
Mr.  Clarke,  of  Twickenham.  Mr.  Laxton,  and  other  growers,  sent 
seedling  Apples,  mostly  of  indifferent  quality. 

Plants.— Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  furnished  flowering  plants  of  what  was 
considered  to  be  Oncidium  Warscewiczii.  It  had  flattish  sharp-edged 
one  or  two-leaved  pseudo  bulbs,  and  bore  golden-yellow  flowers  on  a 
curiously-flattened  simple  spike.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  lanceolate,  the 
latter  being  incurved,  and  the  lip  is  bilobed,  like  a  black  cook's  tail,  and 
the  bracts  are  large,  spatheaceons,  and  membraneous.  It  is  distinct  and 
well  worth  growing.  Mr.  John  AVaterer,  of  Bagshot,  contributed  a 
basketful  of  Thujopsis  borealis  aureo  variegata  (Waterer's  variety),  the 
blue-green  flat  growths  of  which  are  variegated  with  clear  creamy -yellow. 
Among  Mr.  Clarke's  Cyclamens  where  white  and  blush-flowered  Persian 
kinds,  large  and  fine;  and,  in  addition,  a  very  attractive  bank  of  ordinary 
varieties,  including  white,  rose,  lilac,  blush,  crimson,  and  purple  forms. 
Mr.  OUerhead  furnished  a  specimen  of  his  Rose  trellis,  and  a  model  of 
his  system  of  tightening  wire  trellises  and  fencing,  both  being  simple  con- 
trivances which  seem  hkely  to  be  useful  to  amateurs  who  grow  Roses 
and  cordon  fruit  tress. 

Pruits.— Mr.  C.  Arnold,  Paris,  Ontario,  exhibited  four  new  hybrid 
Apples  raised  by  himself.  They  were  very  showy,  being  high  coloured, 
but  only  second-rate  in  flavour.  Mr.  W.  Paul  sent  a  collection  of  Pears, 
and  also  a  small  collection  of  Apples.  Messrs.  Kinmont  &  Kidd,  nursery- 
men, Canterbury,  sent  three  or  four  seedling  Apples,  none  of  which 
showed  much  merit,  with  the  exception  of  the  Winter  Devonshire  Qnar- 
rendon.  This  is  a  seedling  from  the  well-known  summer  variety  of  that 
name,  and,  possessing  as  it  does,  much  of  its  shape,  colour,  and  flavour,  will 
doubtless  be  an  acquisition.  Mr.  Thomas  Laxton,  of  Stamford,  contri- 
buted twelve  dishes  of  seedling  Apples,  by  no  means  good,  and  from  Mr. 
E.  Clarke,  Easton  Neston,  Towcester,  came  a  handsome  seedling. Apple, 
the  flavour  of  which  was,  however,  only  second-rate.  Mr.  Jones,  Frog- 
more,  furnished  three  Smooth  Cayenne  Pines,  each  of  which  weighed 
about  8  lbs.  They  were  fine  examples  of  good  culture,  and  received  the 
commendation  of  the  Council.  Mr.  Westcott,  of  Raby  Castle,  showed 
three  yellow-fruited  Capsicums,  viz. :— Yellow  Gem,  Prince  of  Wales, 
an  elegant  little  plant,  of  slender  habit,  bearing  a  profusion  of 
small  pale  yellow  fruits,  and  Princess  of  Wales,  a  seedling  obtained 
by  crossing  the  two  varieties  Yellow  Gem  and  Prince  of  Wales. 
Mr.  Berkeley  remarked  that  these  yellow-fruited  Capsicums  yield  a 
pepper  quite  distinct  from  Cayenne,  being  milder  and  much  better  than 
that  sort  for  culinary  purposes,  especially  for  clear  or  gravy  soups.  He 
also  remarked  that,  for  some  of  our  best  varieties  of  hardy  fruit  trees  we 
are  indebted  to  the  birds  who  carry  the  seeds  to  hedges  or  thickets,  where 
they  spring  up  and  sometimes  produce  fruit  superior  to  that  of  existing 
vancties.  As  examples  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  he  cited  the 
Bess  Pool  Apple,  which  was  discovered  wild  in  a  thicket  near  Notting- 
ham ;  and  also  a  very  fine  Gooseberry,  found  in  a  hedge  near  Newark,  in 
the  same  county.  In  alluding  to  the  Pines  from  Frogmore,  Mr.  Berkeley 
said  that  they  were  grown  in  frames  on  beds  of  Oak  leaves,  6  feet  thick, 
the  leaves  being  covered  with  about  a  foot  in  depth  of  turfy  loam,  in 
which  the  Pines  are  planted.  In  reference  to  the  keeping  of  fruit,  it  was 
stated  that  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  Pears,  which  generally  keep  well  for 
some  weeks,  have  this  year  rotted  at  the  core  on  the  tree,  a  circumstance 
attributed  not  so  much  to  the  excessive  wet  as  to  the  absence  of  sunshine, 
which  we  have  experienced  during  the  past  summer  and  autumn. 
Ibis  13  doubtless  a  fact,  inasmuch  as  the  evaporation  of  water,  and  the 
consequent  condensation  of  the  essential  colouring  and  flavouring  prin- 
ciple in  fruits,  mainly  depend  on-  sun  heat  and  a  moderately  dry  atmo- 
sphere, and  wherever  the  roots  descend  into  wet  sub-soils,  fruits  invariably 
keep  badly.  This  is  a  point  which  deserves  attention,  and  one  which  is 
particulariy  observable  in  low-lying  localities,  especially  in  wet  seasons 
like  the  present.  Thus  for  example,  late  keeping  Pears  have  this  year 
ripened  a  month  or  two  earlier  than  usual  in  several  places  in  the  Thames 
valley,  and  doubtless  this  has  been  observed  in  other  districts.  The 
subject  of  Apple-spotting  next  occupied  attention.  Mr.  Berkeley 
remarked  that  he  had  failed  to  detect  any  Fungus  or  puncture  by  insects 
in  the  case  of  spotted  fruit,  and  he  considered  the  spotting  of  both  Apples 
and  Pears  to  be  analogous  to  the  cankering  of  the  bark.  Mr.  Wooster 
alluded  to  the  excellent  flavour  of  the  Cornish  Gilliflower,  and  recom- 
mended its  culture  wherever  finely  flavoured  Apples  for  winter  dessert 
are  desired. 

Vegetables.— The  Onions  furnished  from  Chiswick,  to  which  allu- 
sion has  already  been  made,  were  the  result  of  a  trial  carried  on  during 
the  present  year,  one  object  of  which  was  the  rectification  of  the  names 
now  existing  among  them.  Thus,  Naseby's  Mammoth,  Improved 
Reading,  Banbury,  Oxonian  Prize,  Cutbush's  A  1,  Cantello's  Prize,  and 
Nuneham  Park,  are  found  to  be  all  selection  from  the  White  Spanish, 
while  Oscar  and  White's  Intermediate  are  merely  forms   of  the  White 

in  ,/''<'''0'''sisa  fine  globular  cariy  variety;  Brown  Intermediate 
^"''''''"V'™*''"'®  Champion  are  forms  of  the  Brown  Globe,  as  are  also 
Wilhamss  Magnum  Bonum  (a  very  good  strain) ;  James's  Keeping,  and 


Pear-shaped  are  also  selections  which  vary  but  little  from  Brown  Globe. 
Very  Large  Yellow  or  Straw  Coloured  is  a  sound  flat  form  of  good  quality. 
One  of  the  best  Onions  shown  was  a  fine  basketful  of  New  German,  a  kind 
which  resembles  the  Brown  Globe  type,  but  which  is  quite  distinct  from 
it,  large  and  remarkably  sound,  the  bulbs  being  heavy  and  firm  to  the 
touch.  The  New  German  may  be  best  described  as  a  fine  selection  from 
the  Old  Strasburg,  which  is  a  sound  medium-sized  bulb,  and  an  excellent 
keeper.  The  Brown  Spanish  is  found  to  be  the  type  of  several  strains, 
such  as  Yellow  Flat  (an  American  form),  Y''ellow  Danvers,  and  others. 
The  French  Strasburg  or  Pale  Red,  Pale  Red  St.  Brieuc,  and  Pale  Red 
Niorte  are  forms  intermediate  between  the  old  Strasburg  and  the  Early 
Red,  and  are  not  of  especial  importance.  We  next  come  to  a  group  of 
early  brown  or  red  varieties,  including  Naples  Giant,  Red  Tripoli,  Globe 
Tripoli,  Red  Italian,  Tripoli  of  Genoa,  and  one  or  two  others,  which  are 
valuable  for  their  hardiness  and  earliness.  A  use  to  which  these  may  be 
put  is  to  cover  the  bulbs  with  1  or  2  inches  of  soil  in  a  warm  pit  or 
Vinery,  where  they  will  grow  rapidly,  and  afl'ord  plenty  of  top  for  flavour- 
ing soups  or  salads  ;  this  growth  being  very  mild,  the  plan  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. Amongst  others  of  the  autumn-sown  varieties  we  noted  Two- 
bladed  and  Giant  Rocca — both  brown  forms  of  the  Tripoli  type — New 
Queen,  Early  White  Naples,  White  Extra  Early  Nocera,  and  one  or  two 
others  ;  these  have  silvery  skins,  and  are  as  useful  for  early  work  as  for 
their  green  growth  in  winter.  Samples  of  Chives,  Shallots,  French 
Shallots,  Garlic,  Welsh  Onion,  and  one  or  two  forms  of  the  old  Potato 
Onion,  Egyptian  Bulbiferous,  and  American  Perennial  Tree  Onion  were 
also  shown. 


Classifying  Potatoes  at  Exhibitions.  —  An  exhibition  of 
Potatoes  has  just  been  held  at  Birmingham,  at  which  the  Council  issued  a 
prize  list,  aiming  at  something  like  a  sensible  classification  of  this  vegetable. 
Instead  of  trying  to  separate  the  varieties  into  "  early  "  and  "  late  "  sorts, 
or  into  "  kidneys  "  and  "  rounds,"  orany  other  fanciful  arrangement,  they 
oflered  prizes  for  types  based  on  the  nomenclature  and  discriminating  list 
published  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Thus  all  the  innumerable 
kinds  of  kidneys,  known  by  names  numberless,  which  are  clearly 
only  Ashleaf  Kidneys,  and  the  equally  numberless  sorts  which  are 
nothing  but  Lapstones  under  difl:erent  names,  and  the  unascertained 
"  new  varieties,"  which  an  expert  knows  only  as  Regents  or  Dalmahoys, 
are  separated  into  so  many  classes.  The  result. has  been  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  provinces,  a  really  instructive  display  of  Potatoes  was 
offered  for  public  inspection. 

Poisonous  Plants — The  "Bulletin  of  the  Upper  Council  of 
Agriculture,"  relates  various  instances  of  animals  being  poisoned  by 
plants.  Cows  have  died  from  eating  Andromeda,  goats  from  eating 
Rhododendrons,  and  horses  from  eating  the  annual  Mercury.  The  toxical 
effects  of  these  plants  were  successfully  combatted  by  intelligent  treat- 
ment, but  some  horses  succumbed  rapidly  after  having  eaten  some  leaves 
of  common  Yew  ;  and,  curiously  enough,  whilst  the  intestinal  and  gastric 
mucous  membrane  showed  no  trace  of  imflammation,  the  lungs  were  much 
congested.  


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS-YAEIOUS. 

Urceolina  aurea. — This  is  one  of  the  mostiuseful  of  indoor  decorative  plants  ; 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  its  beautiful  yellow  flowers,  tipped  with  green,  being 
very  frc£l,y  produced  when  grown  in  a  stove  or  warm  conservatory. — W. 
Wbitakeh',  Crewe  Hull. 

A  Double  Magnolia. — M.  Halleana  appears  to  be  of  the  same  class  as  M. 
conspicua,  bub  the  flower  is  composed  of  about  twenty  narrow  strap-shaped 
petals— on  the  whole  rather  smaller  than  those  of  M.  conspicua — white,  and 
very  sweet.    A  liitle  more  and  we  shall  have  a  double  Magnolia. 

Eurybia  ramnlosa. — This  fine  hardy  shrub  is  now  beautifully  in  flower  at 
Tottenham,  and,  when  better  known,  cannot,  I  think,  fail  to  be  grown  exben- 
8ivel.y,  the  late  season  at  which  it  blooms  not  being  the  least  of  its  recommenda- 
tions'.—T.  K. 

Variegated-leaved  Begonias.- These,  when  planted  out  in  any  corner  or 
border  in  a  stove  in  spring,  and  well  watered  throughout  the  summer,  will 
come  in  usefully  now,  when  flowers  are  not;  so  plentiful  as  one  could  wish. 
They  bloom  freely,  and  they  are  not  at  all  particular  as  to  situation.  Rex  is 
still  one  of  the  best  of  them. — A.  Hendeeson,  Thoresby. 

Russian  Apples— The  following  Apples  from  Russia  are  enumerated  in 
Ehvanger  &  Barry's  fruit  catalogue.  They  .are  represented  as  ripening  in  Jul.y 
ami  Ausust ;  fruit  almost  transparent  and  beautiful  :— Cardinal,  Count  Orloff, 
Grand  Sultan.  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  Nicolayer,  Peter  the  Great,  Red  Trans- 
parent, Rhinakowski,  Serinkia,  and  Vineuse  Rouge. 

The  Best  Winter  Cucumber.— We  find  a  selection  from  the  old  Sion  House 
to  1)0  the  best  winter  Cucumber— in  fact,  we  grow  no  other  cither  in' summer  or 
winter,  and  we  have  not  been  a  day  without  Cucumbers  for  nearly  three  years. 
Two  years  ago  this  winter  we  tried  it  against  several  other  noted  winter 
vaiieties,  including  Telegraph  and  Cox's  Volunteer,  but  found  none  to  equal  it. 
— H.  J.  C. 

A  Great  Shropshire  Oak.— An  Oak  tree  was  felled,  September  20,  I7fi7.  a 
Ludlow,  in  Shropshire,  the  produce  of  which  (fays  "  Eddowo's  Shrewsbury 
•lounial  ")  was  27  tons  of  timber.  43  cords  of  wood,  200  park  pales,  and  5  cords 
nt  l.rackcts.  A  bough  broke  off  before  the  tree  was  cut  down,  which  weighed 
7i  tons,  and  three  men  were  employed  a  month  in  stacking  it.  The  whole  tree 
was  valued  at  .CMO. 

The  Loquat  out  of  doors  in  Devon.— As  the  Loquat  is  recommended 
(see  p.  172)  for  this  purpose,  its  hardiness  cannot  be  generally  known.  I  have 
two  iiluuts  of  it  which  have  stood  unprotected  on  a  south  aspect  in  the  pleasure 
ground  here  quite  uninjured  for  several  years.  The  largest  is  a  branching 
shrub.  U  feet  high,  standing  alone.  The  fine  leaves  of  those  shrubs  contrast, 
strikingly  with  those  of  other  evergreens.  I  raised  both  plants  from  seed 
several  ^cars  ago. — John  Garland',  Killerfoii,  Fxefer, 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :  ohaRKe  it  rather  :  bnt 
The  Aet  itsblj  is  Natukk." — Shakespeare. 


NOTICE. 

Some  time  ago  we  announced  the  'preiparation  of  a,  serial  Magazine,  to 
be  called  The  Gakden  Floha,  planned  to  illustrate,  in  colour, 
the  best  of  the  newer  jloivers  and  fruits.  In  collecting  materials 
for  theivork  then  proposed,  the  idea  arose  of  incorporating  it  with 
The  Garden.  This  has  now  been  done ;  and  every  week,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  New  Year  this  periodical  will  contain  a  Coloured 
Plate  of  some  new  or  rare  flower  or  fruit  likely  to  prove  of  permanent 
ralue  to  our  gardens.  In  fact,  we  have  married  The  Garden  to  The 
Garden  Flora.  The  sundry  issues  of  Coloured  Plates,  during  the 
present  year,  were  intended  as  experiments  to  test  whether  the 
ways  and  means  of  the  young  couple  were  suficient  to  provide 
for  a  happy  and  prolonged  co.existence.  Other  dificulties,  postal 
and  artistic,  had  also  to  be  surmounted  before  we  could  make 
definite  arrange7nents  for  their  needs.  One  month's  Numbers  will 
henceforward  contain  more  Coloured  Plates  than  aregiven  in  monthly 
magazines  of  a  very  much  higher  price.  While  adding  so  much, 
all  the  existing  characteristics  of  Tbe  Garden  loiU  remain  as  before, 
or  be  improved.  The  Series  of  Coloured  Plates  will  enable 
y  us,  in  addition  to  the  best  class  of  woodc^tts,  to  incUtde  in  the 
Paper  every  kind  of  interest  sought  for  in  horticultural  literature. 
Subjects  for  illustration  will  be  most  carefully  selected,  the  best 
fruits,  as  u-ell  as  the  choicest  flowers,  being  ilhistrated,  while 
coloured  landscape  sketches  will  also  be  given  where  they 
a,ppear  more  desirable  than  wood  engramings.  All  plants  and  fruits 
loill,  as  a  rule,  be  proved  before  they  are  chosen  for  illustration, 
the  object  being  not  so  much  mere  novelty  as  real  merit.  As  to 
the  truthfulness  and  artistic  value  of  these  plates,  we  have 
taken  care  that  they  should  be  of  a  high  ordei'.  Mr.  Noel 
Humphreys,  Mrs.  Whymper,  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  Mr.  Hyde,  and 
Mr.  Hull  have  already  made  drawings  for  the  series  now  in 
jyreparation,  and  many  of  thein  have  been  already  reproduced  in 
the  best  manne)". 

PUBLISHER'S     NOTICE. 

Henceforward  the  price  of  The  Garden  xoill  be  &d.  weekly  (through 
all  booksellers  and  newsvendors,  and  at  the  railway  bookstalls), 
the  Monthly  parts,  2s.  6d.,  and  the  half  yearly  volumes,  elegantly 
bound,  18s.  Where  newsagents  or  booksellers  deliver  the  paper  regu- 
larly, fiat  or  unfolded  copies  may  be  procured,  and  readers  are 
advised  to  obtain  the  work  in  that  way,  so  as  to  prevent  injury 
to  the  Coloured  Plates  from  folding,  and  in  their  way  through 
the  post.  As,  however,  many  readers  cannot  get  the  paper 
in  this  manner^  it  will  also  be  posted  regularly,  as  visual, 
from  the  ofice  at  the  following  rates,  including  postage : 
— For  a  year,  28s.;  for  a  half  year,  lis.  ;  for  a  quarter, 
7s.  Desiring,  however,  that  subscriptions  should  mostly  date 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  wishing  thereby  to  simplify 
our  accounts,  ice  make  a  reduction  in  the  case  of  yea/rly  subsriptions, 
dating  from  January  1st,  1876,  which,  if  paid  in  advance,  will  be 
26s.,  instead  of  28s. 


CHURCH    DECORATIONS    AT    CHRISTMAS. 

By  ANNIE  HASSARD. 

The  decoration  of  churcbes  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  self- 
imposed  task  of  the  ladies  of  the  congregation  the  week  before 
Christmas  day — at  least  that  portion  of  the  work  in  which 
evergreens  are  made  use  of— bouquets  and  floral  ornaments  of 
a  similar  description  not  being  arranged  till  Christmas  eve, 
as  they  will  not  keep  fresh  for  any  length  of  time.  An  empty 
room  is  the  best  place  in  which  to  arrange  the  decorations,  as, 
should  the  weather  be  damp  or  snowy,  the  work  will  be  found 
to  be  of  too  dirty  a  character  to  be  carried  on  in  a  furnished 
room  ;  if  the  school-house  be  near  the  church  it  will  also  be 
found  a  suitable  place  for  the  purpose.  Evergreens  are 
generally  furnished  in  large  quantities  by  those  who  have 
grounds  and  shrubberies  in  the  parish,  and  if  these  are  sorted 
as  they  arrive,  and  each  variety  is  placed  by  itself,  it  will  be 
found  much  more  convenient  than  having,  perhaps,  to  turn 
over  a  whole  heap  before  one  comes  to  a  branch  of  any 
particular  variety  which  may  be  required.      It  will  also  be 


found  a  good  plan  when  the  construction  of  the  various  orna- 
ments is  about  to  be  begun,  and  the  large  branches  of  shrubs 
are  one  by  one  brought  into  the  room,  to  cut  the  branchlets  off 
at  the  desired  lengths,  and  then  to  place  them  according  to 
their  variety  in  separate  baskets,  the  stripped  branch  being 
taken  away.  In  making  Christmas  decorations  the  following 
appliances  will  be  required  for  the  evergreen  portion,  viz., 
reels  of  binding  wire,  thick  card,  fine  twine,  large  needles, 
green  thread,  scissors,  and  a  pair  of  small  wire  cutters.  As  a 
rule,  the  east  end  or  chancel  of  a  church  is  that  which  is  most 
fully  decorated — at  all  events,  the  prettiest  decorations  are 
usually  placed  there — but  it  will  be  best  to  describe  the  most 
effective  manner  of  decorating  different  portions,  such  as 
pillars,  arches,  &c.,  and,  where  these  exist,  the  forms  of 
decoration  which  I  shall  enumerate  can  be  adopted  in  any 
church,  irrespective  of  size  or  design.  As  far  as  is  possible, 
the  use  of  nails,  or  anything  likely  to  permanently  disfigure 
the  interior  of  the  building,  should  be  avoided. 

PiLLAKS. — These  are  generally  circular  or  flat-sided  ;  in  the 
former  case,  they  look  best  twined  from  base  to  capital,  with  a 
wreath  or  garland  ;  but,  if  flat-sided,  a  straight,  upright  wreath, 
running  up  the  centre  of  each  face,  is  by  far  the  most  effective 
arrangement.  The  garland  looks  best  formed  of  such  shrubs 
as  Holly,  Portugal  Laurel,  Bay,  variegated  Euonymus, 
Laurustinus,  Arbor-vitaB,  Cypress,  Thuja,  &c.  Into  these  can 
also  be  worked  with  good  effect  the  Laurustinus  blooms. 
Holly  berries,  and  fruit  of  the  Arbutus.  Garlands  such  as 
these  are  best  made  in  the  following  manner : — Take  a  piece  of 
thick  cord  or  fine  rope  of  the  length  of  the  desired  garland— or 
a  foot  longer,  perhaps,  is  better  for  a  beginner,  who,  in  making 
it,  is  apt  to  contract  it — make  a  loop  on  one  end,  and  pass  this 
loop  over  a  nail  or  little  hook  driven  into  a  table  or  bench  for 
the  purpose,  and  then  bind  on  this  rope  with  twine  the 
branchlets  of  evergreens,  mixing  the  varieties  tastefully,  as 
you  proceed  with  the  work.  One  turn  of  twine  is  quite 
enough  to  fasten  on  each  little  bunch  of  evergreen,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  work  in  the  berries  at  equal  distances,  or 
the  effect  will  be  spoiled.  These  garlands  need  only  be  made 
with  one  face,  and  flat ;  for,  if  round,  they  do  not  rest  so  well 
against  the  pillar.  Straight,  upright  wreaths,  for  flat-sided 
pillars,  may  be  made  either  on  rods  of  wood  or  of  iron.  I 
should,  however,  recommend  iron  for  the  purpose,  as  it  costs 
but  little,  and  it  can  be  used  year  after  year.  As  a  foundation 
for  wreaths  of  this  kind,  I  should  only  employ  dark  green- 
leaved  Holly,  bunches  of  its  berries  being  inserted  at  regular 
distances  apart.  Wreaths  of  this  description  are  made  in  nearly 
the  same  way  as  garlands,  except  that,  in  the  case  of  iron 
rods,  fine  reel  wire  is  much  better  than  twine  for  binding  on 
the  branchlets  of  Holly.  Care  should  be  taken,  too,  to 
see  that  they  are  made  quite  straight  and  even,  and  it 
is  better  to  have  them  full  than  otherwise,  as  any  super- 
abundance can  be  cut  out  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  Instead  of 
working  in  the  berries  as  you  proceed,  the  best  plan  is,  after 
the  wreath  is  finished,  to  select  the  bunches  of  fruit  of  an 
even  size,  cutting  off  the  stem  above  and  below  the  bunch, 
and  also  the  leaves— in  fact,  making  it  look  like  a  round  ball 
of  berries  without  any  stem.  Then  take  a  piece  of  binding- 
wire,  slip  the  end  in  amongst  the  berries,  and  twist  it  round 
the  stem  to  which  they  are  attached,  leaving  two  ends,  each 
about  6  inches  long,  at  the  back;  then  take  each  of  these 
bunches  of  berries  thus  mounted  and  tie  them  on  the  wreath 
with  the  ends  of  the  wire,  but  the  bunches  of  hemes  should  not 
be  fastened  on  till  the  last,  as  they  get  crushed  and  spoiled 
very  quickly.  These  upright  wreaths,  as  well  as  the  garlands, 
can  be  easily  kept  fixed  in  their  places  by  means  of  a  strong 
piece  of  wire  bound  round  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  pillar, 
working  the  ends  into  the  wreath.  The  bases  and  capitals  of 
all  pillars  look  best  finished  off  with  a  thick  wreath  ;  this  can 
be  made  on  a  rope  or  on  a  bent  iron  rod,  furnished  with  a  hinge 
and  also  with  a  hook  to  fasten.  Wreaths  for  the  purpose  can 
be  made  of  no  more  effective  shrub  than  the  Variegated 
Golden  Holly,  not  mixed  with  any  other  variety  of  evergreen, 
but  used  simply  by  itself. 

Arc  HES.  —The  decoration  of  arches  follows  naturally  after  that 
of  the  pillars  as  they  often  spring  from  the  latter.  A  wreath  of 
evergreens  round  the  span  looks  well,  and  if  the  under  portion 
of  the  span  be  flat,  a  band  of  scarlet  or  blue  is  very  hand- 
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some.  These  bands  should  be  made  first  of  wood,  the  same 
width  as  the  flat  portion  of  the  arch,  and  an  inch  or  two  longer 
than  half  the  span,  they  should  be  then  covered  with  scarlet 
or  blue  woollen  stuff,  and  this  may  be  prettily  relieved  by  little 
stars  formed  of  variegated  Holly  leaves  (some  of  which  can  be 
obtained  without  any  green  whatever),  with  bunches  of 
berries  in  the  ceutre  of  each  little  star,  tacked  on  at  equal 
distances  by  means  of  a  small  nail  or  carpet  tack.  The  leaves 
can  be  sewn  together  by  means  of  a  needle  and  thread  to  form 
the  star,  and  the  bunch  of  berries  fastened  to  the  leaves  in  the 
same  way,  but  the  whole  must  be  fastened  to  the  wood  by 
means  of  a  small  nail.  The  reason  of  these  slips  of  wood 
being  cut  longer  than  the  actual  length  of  half  the  span  is 
that  this  plan  obviates  the  necessity  of  using  nails  or  other 
supports  to  keep  them  in  their  place,  as  they  are  simply  bent 
in  the  act  of  being  fixed  ;  and  when  they  meet  at  the  top  and 
spring  into  their  position  they  are  as  firm  as  if  held  there  by 
wires  or  nails.  If  these  boards  be  covered  with  evergreens,  they 
are  tied  on  with  twine,  in  just  the  same  way  as  if  on  a  rope  for 
a  garland.  In  these  heavy  wreaths  the  Gladwin  can  be  worked 
in  with  good  effect. 

Ornamental  Devices. — These  look  very  effective  along  the 
front  of  galleries,  or  between  windows,  &c.  Their  shapes  and 
forms  are  so  varied  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
enumerate  them,  so  I  shall  leave  the  design  to  the  taste  of  the 
decorator,  and  content  myself  with  explaining  the  methods  of 
construction.  The  foundations  of  these  are  always  of  perfor- 
ated zinc,  and  the  leaves  are  sewn  on  by  means  of  a  needle 
and  thread,  passed  up  and  down  through  the  holes  in  the  zinc. 
The  leaves  of  the  Holly,  Ivy,  and  Aucuba,  are  best  for  these 
devices ;  the  only  branchlets  which  can  be  employed,  are 
those  of  the  Yew,  as  they  can  be  made  to  lie  as  flat  as  a  leaf. 

Texts. — Some  are  in  favour  of  illuminated  texts  set  in 
frames  of  evergreens  ;  but  I  like  to  see  the  letters  formed  of 
the  evergreens  themselves,  which,  on  a  panel  or  background  of 
white  calico,  or  scarlet  or  blue  bunting  (on  a  stiff  foundation), 
with  the  text  formed  of  letters  of  Holly  leaves,  has  a  very 
charming  ett'ect.  The  letters  should  be  first  cut  out  in  stiff 
brown  paper,  and  then  covered  with  the  leaves,  which 
should  be  sewn  on.  The  reason  the  leaves  of  the  Holly 
are  selected  is,  that  they  are  sharper  in  outline,  and  there- 
fore cleaner  cut  letters  can  be  made  with  them  than  with  the 
leaves  of  any  other  plant.  The  frame,  too,  in  which  the  text  is 
set,  looks  best  composed  of  branchlets  of  this  shrub,  made  in 
the  Oxford  shape,  ou  foundations  of  lath,  and  finished  off  at 
each  corner  where  they  cross  with  a  large  bunch  of  berries  ;  on 
a  scarlet  foundation,  letters  made  of  the  variegated  Golden 
Holly  look  best ;  on  a  white  ground  the  plain  dark  green 
variety,  which  also  suits  a  blue  ground  ;  on  the  latter,  they 
look  best  if  the  leaves  are  brushed  over  with  a  rather  weak 
solution  of  gum,  and  are  then  dusted  with  glass  dust  from  the 
glass  works,  which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  being  frosted, 
or,  after  being  well  gummed,  touched  here  and  there  with 
flour,  which  looks  like  snow.  The  capital  letters  should 
always  have  little  bunches  of  berries  sewn  on  them  at  regular 
intervals,  and,  when  the  latter  are  of  the  green-leaved  variety, 
the  capitals  can  be  made  of  the  golden  or  silver  variety, 
according  to  taste.  If,  as  is  the  case  in  some  churches,  the 
Commandments  are  written  upon  the  walls  in  the  chancel  or 
inside  the  Communion  rails,  frames  can  be  made  of  laths,  the 
size  of  the  panel,  covered  with  evergreens,  with  Ferns  at  the 
corners,  and  this  can  be  suspended  by  an  invisible  wire  from 
a  nail  above,  in  front  of  the  vestry,  in  such  a  way  that  anyone 
would  suppose  the  words  wore  set  in  the  frame. 

AViNuows.— These  look  well  framed  with  evergreens;  but 
the  width  of  the  frames  must  be  regulated  according  to 
the  size  of  the  windows.  The  wooden  uprights  on  which 
those  are  fastened  must  bo  kept  in  position  by  means  of  nails, 
as  it  would  be  unsafe  to  have  them  fixed  in  an  insecure 
manner.  Mixed  evergreens,  ornamented  with  the  berries  of 
the  Arbutus  or  Gladwin,  have  an  effective  appearance.  For 
windows,  fi'ames  of  tliis  kind  form  sufficient  decoration  ;  but 
if  they  aro  situated  in  tliu  east  end,  or  chancel,  the  recesses  at 
their  bases,  if  deep,  should  be  filled  in  with  flowers.  Little 
zinc  pans,  which  can  be  used  year  after  year,  should  bo  m,ade 
to  fit  such  recesses,  as  the  damp  necessary  to  keep  the  flowers 
fresh  .spoils  the  plaster.    These  little  pans  should  be  filled 


with  "Wood  Moss,  a  bundle  of  which  can  be  procured  in  Co  vent 
Garden,  or  at  any  fiorists'  shop,  for  a  penny ;  or,  better  still, 
in  the  woods,  merely  for  the  trouble  of  collecting  it.  It  should 
be  well  washed  and  picked  over,  and  then  packed  into  the 
trays  with  the  fresh  tops  uppermost,  so  as  to  form  a  green  mat. 
Into  this  the  stems  of  the  flowers  should  be  inserted ;  and 
only  such  as  lie  tolerably  flat  should  be  used  for  the  purpose. 
They  can  be  arranged  to  form  any  design  or  set  pattern. 
Should  the  base  of  the  evergreen  frame,  with  which  the  window 
is  surrounded,  not  fit  properly,  so  as  to  shut  out  from  view, 
as  it  should  do,  the  edges  of  the  zinc  trays,  an  extra  frame  of 
small  size  should  be  made,  and  slipped  in  so  as  to  fill  up  the 
vacant  space. 

The  Communion  Table. — ^On  this  some  place  bouquets, 
crosses,  &o.,  of  flowers,  while  others  object  to  such  decora- 
tions. Where  used,  flat  bouquets  {i.e.,  such  as  are  one-sided) 
and  floral  crosses,  are  best.  The  foundation  of  such  bouquets 
should  be  a  few  branches  of  Yew,  which  form  a  good  back- 
ground against  which  to  build  the  flowers.  The  foundation  of 
the  crosses  should  be  laths  or  Hazel  rods ;  on  little  branchlets 
of  Yew  should  be  fastened  any  flowers  with  short  stems,  a 
little  damp  Moss  being  bound  in  with  each,  to  keep  them 
fresh.  This  gives  them  an  artificial  length  of  stem,  and  the 
bouquet  can  be  then  built  lightly  against  the  foundation  of 
Yew.  The  selection  of  the  fiowers  must,  of  course,  depend 
upon  the  supply  that  can  be  obtained  ;  but  nothing  forms 
such  a  handsome  centre  to  a  bouquet  of  this  form  as  a  large 
Arum  bloom.  If  Fern  fronds  be  employed,  only  those  that 
have  been  well  hardened  off  should  be  used.  For  making 
crosses  a  good  supply  of  Wood  Moss  should  be  at  hand ;  this 
should  then  be  bound  on  the  wooden  foundation,  and  into  this 
the  flowers  are  worked  and  embedded.  One  must  also  be 
guided  in  the  selection  of  flowers  by  the  dimensions  of  the 
cross.  For  large  crosses  blooms  of  Arums,  Camellias,  Poin- 
settias,  and  similar  flowers  are  best,  whilst  for  those  of  a 
smaller  size  Stephanotis,  Azaleas,  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  &c. 
are  best  adapted.  The  outer  edges  can  be  formed  either  of  a, 
narrow  band  of  Moss,  or  a  fringe  of  Fern  fronds,  but  the 
former  makes  the  outline  clear  and  more  distinct. 

The  Pulpit  and  Eeading  Desk. — These  may  be  decorated 
with  either  evergreens  or  flowers,  or  both,  if  desired.  Round 
the  top  a  thick  wreath  of  either  looks  pretty  ;  if  of  evergreen, 
they  should  consist  of  variegated  Hollies  and  Holly  berries, 
made  on  a  cord,  as  described  for  pillars ;  and  if  of  flowers, 
they  should  be  mounted  on  laths,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of 
foundation  for  crosses.  The  outline  of  the  panels  can  be  well 
set  off  by  a  narrow  beading  running  round  them,  and  formed  of 
small  variegated  Holly  leaves  sewn  on  tape  wire.  In  the  centre 
of  the  panels,  little  flat  bouquets  can  be  inserted,  similar,  in 
form,  to  those  before  described  for  the  decoration  of  the  Com- 
munion Table,  or  small  crosses  or  monograms  can  be  formed 
in  Holly  leaves,  on  foundations  of  wood  or  paper,  and  decorated 
with  berries.  In  very  small  panels,  little  stars  of  leaves  and 
berries  can  be  inserted,  similar  to  those  for  the  decoration  of 
coloured  bands.  Up  the  pillars  which  support  the  light 
wreaths,  Holly  and  berries  should  be  twined.  The  decoration 
suitable  for  the  pulpit  will  be  found  equally  well  adapted 
for  the  decoration  of  the  reading  desk,  and  also  for  the  font ; 
but,  upon  the  latter,  I  like  to  see  as  many  flowers  employed  as 
possible.  Anarrowzinc  trough, runningrouudthe top,  will  best 
hold  the  wreath  of  flowers  by  which  it  should  be  surrounded,  and 
to  arrange  them  in  this  way  is  not  nearly  so  difficult  as  makhig 
a  garland  of  them.  All  the  small  panels  should  have  little 
flat  bouquets  in  each,  and  garlands,  &c.,  may  be  twined,  where 
possible,  with  good  effect.  If  there  are  other  portions  of 
churches  which  require  decorating,  and  I  have  not  alluded 
to  them  above,  some  of  the  ornaments  which  I  have  en  umerated 
might  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  with  good  effect.  As  each 
different  wreath,  &c.,  of  evergreens  is  finished  it  should  be 
placed  out  in  the  open  air  to  remain  till  it  is  required  for 
fixing  in  the  position  it  is  to  occujiy  in  the  church,  as  this 
tends  to  keep  them  fresh.  The  floral  portions,  which  are  made 
the  day  before  Christmas  Day,  should  be  sprinkled  with  water 
and  then  placed  in  their  intended  positions,  or  else  in  some 
cool  place  till  they  are  placed  in  the  church  on  Christmas 
morning. 
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SOME   HARDY  WINTER  FLOWERS. 
If   there  be   a  dull  dreary  montli  in  the  year  it   is  that  of 
December,  -when  Nature  may  be  said  to  rest  and  recruit  her 
all  but  exhausted  energies,  and  prepare  for  a  fresh  start  in  the 
floral  race  with  the  returning  sunshine  of  the  youthful  year 
upon  -which  she  is  so  shortly  to  enter.     But  however  dull  and 
cheerless  it  may  be,  we  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  any  other 
than  a  wise  arrangement 
that  there  should  be  these 
breaks  in  the  continuity 
of  the  floral  year.     They, 
as  it  were,   sharpen   the 
appetite,  and  increase  the 
appreciative      powers. 
Nor  do  I  envy  those  so- 
called    happy     climes, 
where     an      everlasting 
summer  holds  its  sway. 
The   depth  of  the  valley 
contributes   in   no   small 
degree    to   the   apparent 
height  of  the  mountain  ; 
and     so     with     iis     the 

.^winter's  rest  of  Nature — 

'which,  possibly,  we  may 
have  altogether  for- 
gotten— enables  us  to 
value   fully  the  budding 

beauties  of  spring,  the  brighter  glories  of  summer,  and 
the  beautiful,  though  hectic,  flush  that  pervades  all  Nature 
in  the  autumn,  betokening,  as  it  does,  even  in  its  loveliness, 
both  death  and  decay.  I  have  alluded  to  a  break  in  Flora's 
wreath,  but  does  such  really  exist  ?  I  admit  that  the  wreath 
becomes  slender,  yet,  if  we  search  well,  there  are  some  links  to 
be  found  whereby  its  continuity  may  be  preserved,  and  it  is 
my  object  here  to  point  out  where  those  links  may  be  found, 
each  one  of  which  has  a  value  far  beyond  that  of  the  brightest 
gems  of  summer — they  are  like  oases  in  the  desert,  few  and  far 
between ;  but  on  that  very  account  all  the  more  precious.  I 
have  often  been  struck 
with  the  marked  peculi- 
arity that  many  of  our 
Japanese  and  Chinese 
plants  present,  as  regards 
their  time  of  blooming, 
and  so  must  many  of  my 
readers.  Who,  that  has 
contemplated  the  bright 
golden  blossoms  of  the 
Jasminum  nudiflorum 
produced  throughout 
December,  January,  and 
February,  without  any 
intermission  beyond  that 
occasioned  by  severe 
frost,  but  must  have  been 
struck  by  the  strangely 
unseasonable  time  and 
method  of  its  blooming. 
Again,  the  Chiraonan- 
thus,  in  its  fragrant, 
large-flowered  and  other 
varieties,  if  they  lack  in 
brightness  of  colour,  cer- 
tainly acquire  ample  compensation  in  thedeliciousperfumetheir 
flowers  possess — these  may  be  reckoned  as  links  in  theDecember 
chain.  Again,  our  more  familiar  Chrysanthemums  are  of 
similar  origin,  and  I  am  sure  none  will  deny  their  value,  or  the 
important  place  they  claim  in  the  floral  wreath.  Still  further, 
we  have  SasifragaFortunei,  a  winter  species  amongst  a  host  of 
spring-flowering  congeners.  Cydonia  japonica  and  For^ythia 
viridissima  are  amongst  our  early  spring  flowers,  and  both 
claim  an  extreme  Eastern  origin.  Is  it  that  the  Chinese 
have,  with  their  horticultural  skill,  exercised  for  centuries,  been 
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enabled  to  influence  them  to  such  an  extent  that,  as  regards 
the  period  of  their  flowering,  the  plants  have  become  moulded, 
as  it  were,  to  their  whim  and  fancy  ;  and  that  even  when 
imported  into  this  country  they  retain  their  foreign  peculiari- 
ties of  blooming  intact?  These  questions  have  suggested 
themselves  to  me,  and  without  attempting  a  reply,  I  leave  it  to 
your  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion,  contenting  myself  by 
saying,  that  to  China  and  Japan  we  are  indebted  for  some  of 
our  very  best  December  flowering  plants — plants  that  appear 
to   belong,   florally   speaking,   to   the   darkest    and   dreariest 

months  of  the  j-ear — an 
inherited  peculiarity  for 
which,  come  how  it  may, 
we  have  reason  to  be 
thankful.  I  might  ad- 
duce many  more  in- 
stances of  this  eastern 
peculiarity,  but  these  will 
suffice.  From  southern 
Europe,  whose  flora,  by 
the  way,  makes  a  strong 
impression  on  the  south- 
western districts  of  Ire- 
land, we  have  in  the 
Arbutus  and  Laurustinus 
a  brace  of  plants,  whose 
value  for  winter-bloom- 
ing it  would  be  difficult 
to  overrate,  the  more  so 
as,  associated  with  the 
beauty  of  the  blossoms, 
there  is,  in  brilliant  rivalry,  the  beauty  of  the  fruit ;  in  the  one 
case,  we  have  pendent  crimson  globes,  deep  coloured,  bright 
crimson  or  yellow,  according  to  their  degrees  of  ripeness, 
hanging  beneath  the  lovely  wax-like  vasiform  blossoms,  which 
seem  to  unite,  associated  with  the  bright  green  leaves,  in  one 
tree  a  homogeneous  mass  of  beauty,  in  which  spring-time  and 
harvest  are,  as  it  were,  rolled  into  one  ;  in  the  other,  we  have 
not  unfrequently,  along  with  the  ample  expanse  of  rosy-white 
umbellate  blossoms,  the  deep  metallic  blue  fruit  of  the  previous 
season.  This  is  especially  marked  in  the  more  rigid  form  of 
the  Laurustinus.     We  must  not,  however,  claim  a  monopoly 

as  regards  the  Old  World, 
in  the  matter  of  winter- 
flowering  shrubs.  Have 
we  not  one  of  the  most 
graceful  plants,  at  least 
so  far  as  decoration  goes, 
in  the  male  catkins  of  the 
Garrya  elliptica,  whose 
pendent  spikes  of  bloom, 
simple  as  they  may  be, 
constitute  an  element  of 
floral  decoration  that  has 
few  equals  out  of  doors  in 
the  month  of  December. 
This  is  a  contribution 
from  the  New  World,  and 
one  that  is  doubly  wel- 
come, not  only  for  its 
flowers,  but  for  its  ever- 
green and  comparatively- 
speaking  hardy  character. 
Amongst  fruits,  the 
bright  glistening  scarlet 
berries  of  the  Holly,  and 
the  pearl-drops  which 
bedeck  the  Mistletoe,  are  so  familiar,  and  so  happy  in 
their  associations,  that  their  mere  mention  will  suffice ;  nor 
must  we  omit  the  Pyracantha,  whose  gorgeous  and  massive 
clusters  of  orange-coloured  berries,  if  protected  from  the 
attacks  of  birds,  will  retain  their  beauty  far  into  the  New 
Year.  Our  old  friend,  the  Aucuba,  with  which  many 
are  familiar  under  the  title  of  the  Variegated  Laurel,  after 
the  introduction  of  the  male  variety,  promised  to  be  one 
of  our  most  prolific  and  important  berry-bearing  plants; 
but    though    years    have    elapsed   since   then,  it  is   rare   to 
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see  a  plant  out  of  doors  whose  berries  have  been  success- 
fully fertilised ;  those  who  have  seen  them  under  glass,  will 
at  once  admit  the  beautiful  and  effective  appearance  they  pre- 
sent. Dwarfer  in  stature,  and  less  general  in  cultivation,  are 
the  Pernettyas ;  in  P.  mucronata,  when  planted  in  a  sheltered 
and  sun-exposed  position  on  the  rockery,  the  deep  crimson 
berries  are  freely  produced,  aud  contrast  beautifully  with 
the  dark  green  foliage  ;  in  P.  Candida,  a  more  recent  introduc- 
tion, and  quite  dwarf  in  habit,  we  have  charming  pearly- 
white  fruit,  suffused  with  a  rosy  tint,  in  happy  association 
with  which  might  be  named  the  North  American  Gaultheria 
procumbens,  whose  highly-tinted  leaves  all  but  rival  in  colour 
the  scarlet  berries  which  peep  from  their  clustered  masses. 
If  there  is  one  flower  more  than  another  to  which  the  title  of 
"  December's  glory  "  might  rightly  be  applied  it  is  the  Christ- 
mas Rose — tbeilelleborusniger — and  most  especially  is  it  applic- 
able to  that  form  well  named  grandiflorus,  and  sometimes  called 
the  Scotch  variety,  from  which,  at  Miss  Hope's  charming  gar- 
den, at  Wardie  Lodge,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  plucking  one  of 
the  first  exp,^nded  blossoms  a  week  or  two  since.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  twos  or  threes,  on  stout,  ei'ect  stems,  fully 
8  inches  long  ;  they  are  4  inches  across  at  least,  and,  rising  well 
above  the  soil,  in  addition  to  the  natural  protection  afforded 
by  the  autumnal  leaves  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
the  broad  expanded  cups  of  lovely  whiteness  remain  unsullied 
by  even  a  speck  of  the  closely  adjacent  soil.  I  ought  to  men- 
tion that  the  flowers  do  not  all  expand  at  one  time,  but  follow 
each  other  iu  rotation.  The  foot-stalk  is  of  a  lovely  marbled-pink 
colour,  which  colour,  by  the  way,  expands  in  gradually  soften- 
ing tints  over  the  entire  upper  portion  of  the  sepals,  giving  to 
the  flower,  as  viewed  externally,  a  charmingly  delicate  roseate 
hue  that  is  never  met  with  iu  the  old  species.  Added  to  the 
colour  aud  magioitude  of  the  flowers,  we  have  equally  distinct 
characteristics  as  regards  foliage.  The  leaves  are  double  or 
treble  the  size  of  the  old  species,  supported  on  long  stout  foot- 
stalks, and  remarkable  for  the  broad  deflexed  character  of  the 
lobes — so  distinct,  in  fact,  is  the  plant  in  every  way,  that  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  s.aying,  were  it  a  new  introduction,  it  would 
receive  at  the  hands  of  our  descriptive  botanists  a  distinct 
specific  title,  and  none  could  be  more  appropriate  than  Helle- 
borus  grandiflorus,  omitting  the  niger  altogether.  When  pure 
and  unsullied  thei'e  is  no  more  lovely  flower  for  the  decoration 
of  the  hair  than  this  Christmas  Rose,  aud  not  one  in  a  ball- 
room would  ever  suspect  its  humble  origin.  Though  I  have 
written  thus  enthusiastically  about  this  variety  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  wish  to  disparage  the  old  species  itself,  or  its  narrow- 
leaved  form;  though  blooming  a  little  later  it  still  comes, 
and  comes  naturally,  at  a  time  when  it  has  scarcely  a  rival. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  legitimate  December  flowering 
plants  that  is  able  to  stand  all  sorts  of  weather.  Helle- 
Ijorus  atrorubens  and  purpurascens,  in  mild  seasons  or 
in  sheltered  localities,  may  be  sometimes  reckoned  as 
December  flowers,  but  their  claim  to  this  title,  like  those  of 
others  I  shall  have  now  to  name  hinges  much  upon  the  very 
uncertain  conditions  of  season  and  weather.  On  the  one  hand, 
a  mild  protracted  autumn  extends  the  blooming  period  of 
some  plants  even  to  Christmas,  and  the  very  same  conditions 
excite  another  set  into  premature  activity  ;  while  a  mouth  or 
six  weeks  of  frost  and  snow,  which  we  in  the  north,  at  least, 
sometimes  experience,  suspends  active  life  altogether,  and, 
when  this  occurs,  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  the  first  comers 
of  the  new  year  will  have  much  the  advantage  over  the 
latest  blooming  varieties  of  that  which  has  passed  away. 
Thus  our  December  flowers  naturally  group  themselves 
accordingly — as  mementos  of  the  past  on  the  one  hand,  and 
as  hopeful  harbingers  of  the  future  on  the  other.  Amongst 
the  former  we  have  the  tall  Aster  grandiflorus  and  the  dwarf 
Asters  Roevesi  and  versicolor  ;  latest  of  all,  the  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  still  gay  after  their  respective  fashions.  The  ever- 
flowering  Vittadenia  trilobata — lovely  aud  loveable  with  its 
simple  Daisy-like  flowers — recently  referred  by  botanists  to 
the  old  genus  Erigeron,  from  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it 
is  perfectly  distinct;  the  Hock  Speedwell  (Veronica  rupcstris), 
whose  dense  dwarf  tufts  are  rarely  seen  undecor.ated  by  a  few 
spikes  of  its  deep  amethyst-blue  flowers.  The  summer- 
blooming  Gentiana  acaulis,  rich  in  its  cobalt  tint,  under  favour- 
able conditions,  not  unfrequently  bids  an  adieu  to  the  parting 


year,  and  makes,  so  to  speak,  an  acquaintance  with  his  vernal 
relation  G.  verna,  whose  flowers,  if  smaller,  are  more  intensely 
blue.  Somewhat  similarly  related  are  the  Cyclamens,  the  late 
blooming  C.  europEBum  having  scarcely  cast  its  flowers  ere  it 
is  succeeded  by  the  small  bright  crimson  blooms  of  C.  Coum  ; 
more  appropriate  and  lovely  plants  for  a  sunny  nook  at  the 
foot  of  a  rockery — their  pretty  mottled  leaves  rising  in  over- 
lapping masses  above  the  surface  of  the  Grass — cannot,  it 
will  readily  be  admitted,  be  found.  The  Japanese  Honey- 
suckle, Lonicera  japonica,  when  allowed  to  ramble  un- 
restrainedly, not  unfrequently  yields  a  few  sweet-scented 
blooms  even  thus  late  in  the  season,  sufficient  to  render 
it  worthy  of  mention  as  one  of  our  December  flowers. 
Too  often  under  the  restricted  conditions  of  wall  culture, 
where  we  generally  meet  with  this  plant,  its  autumnal 
display  is  sacrificed  to  neatness  and  tidiness  as  regards  ihe 
appearanceof  the  conservative  wall.  Under  the  same  conditions, 
we  sometimes  meet  with  Clematis  cirrhosa,  its  blooms  suffei'ing 
from  a  similarly  restrictive  policy.  Where  free  development  is 
allowed,  such  as  is  possible  on  a  sunny  slope  formed  of  old  roots, 
among  which  these  creepers  will  find  ample  support,  not  only 
does  their  true  autumn-blooming  character  become  perfected, 
but  the  possibility  of  an  addendum  of  winter  flowers  is  also 
secured.  Schizostylis  coccinea,  an  Iridaceous  plant  of  great 
beauty,  from  the  Cape,  when  well  managed  produces  its  flowers 
throughout  the  whole  month.  They  are  borne  on  slender 
stems  about  12  inches  high,  have  the  aspect  of  a  Gladiolus, 
and  are  bright  crimson  in  colour ;  the  plant  is  pei'fectly  hardy. 
Why  then  do  we  so  often  find  it  represented  by  a  large  patch 
of  grassy  foliage,  with  possibly  only  a  solitary  flower-spike ; 
the  reason  is,  that  amid  the  myriads  of  offsets  it  produces,  none 
of  them  come  to  maturity.  Were  the  tuft  divided  iu  spring, 
and  the  strongest  planted  separately  on  the  sunny  south  wall 
border  of  a  garden,  G  inches  apart  in  the  row,  in  light  soil,  and 
a  little  care  and  attention  given,  the  months  of  November  and 
December  would  find  each  individual  tuft  producing  two  or 
three  spikes  of  lovely  flowers,  that  remind  one  of  the  peculiar 
tint  of  crimson  we  have  in  the  Linum  grandiflorum,  alike 
valuable  for  cutting  as  for  the  general  decoi-ation  of  the 
garden.  When  thus  planted,  in  the  event  of  a  severe  frost 
setting  in,  a  moveable  frame  might  readily  be  placed  over  them 
for  protection.  Mentioning  the  frame  reminds  me  that  there 
is  a  great  similarity  between  the  culture  I  have  recommended 
for   this   plant,   and    that    at    present    adopted    for    winter- 


Lonicera  frafjrantiseima. 


blooming  Violets,  whose  right  to  rank  amongst  the  sweetest 
of  our  December  flowers  no  one  will  deny.  Amongst 
the  Tritomas  we  have  some  of  the  less  highly-coloured 
varieties  that  are  strongly  endowed  with  winter-blooming 
proclivities.  This  arises  from  the  influence  of  the 
old  T.    sarmentosa   (a  real  winter  bloomer,   which  I   regret 
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to  say  I  have  now  lost)  upon  them,  au  influence  under 
which,  if  the  brilliancy  ot  colour  has  degenerated,  they  have 
gained  in  a  large  extension  of  their  blooming  season,  and  it  is 
really  wonderful  to  see  how  the  thick  fleshy  flower-stems,  after 
Iving  prone  on  the  ground  for  a  few  days  during  a  sharp  frost, 
will  rise  agaia  uninjured.     The  Primulas,  both  double  and 


Winter  Aster, 

eingle,  iu  the  Primrose,  as  well  as  in  the  Polyanthus  form,  give 
us  a  few  blooms  in  November  and  December.  Nor  is  it  unusual 
to  see  the  spring  time  anticipated,  as  it  were,  by  scattered 
flowers  here  and  there  on  our  Alpine  Auriculas.  This  is  more 
especially  the  case  with  seedlings  which  hcive  been  planted  out 
in  early  spring.  These  autumn  flowers  appear  to  act  as  a  sort 
of  safety-valve,  whereby  the  plants  .ire  enabled  to  throw  ofl:  their 
superabundant  vigour.  The  winter-flowering  Violas  or  Pansies 
were,  in  olden  time,  few  and  far  between  ;  but  the  spring 
decoration  of  flower  gardens  and  their  admirable  adaptability 
for  that  purpose  has  roused  the  hybridiser  into  activity,  and 
they  are  now  more  numerous.  The  hardiness  and  ever-bloom- 
ing nature  of  the  old  V.  cornuta  has  caused  it  to  be  selected 
for  the  basis  of  their  operations,  and  the  result  has  been  an 
ample  harvest  of  decorative  material.  These,  however,  belong 
to  the  domain  of  the  florist,  on  whose  preserves  I  do  not  pur- 
pose trespassing.  The  white,  crimson,  and  intermediate  forms 
of  the  double  Daisy,  including,  as  well,  those  with  golden- 
mottled  leaves,  often  anticipate  their  spring  glory  by  a  few  mid- 
winter blooms,  sufficient  to  claim  a  recognition  at  our  hands.  In 
favourable  localities,  amongst  the  advanced  guards  of  spring,  we 
may  find  the  Winter  Aconite  (Branthis  hyemalis)  peering  out 
from  its  sheltered  home  beneath  the  leaves,  and  giving  a  glad- 
some welcome  to  the  Christmas  morn.  So  also  the  Bulbooodium 
vernum,  whose  similarity  of  bloom,  both  in  style  and  colour,  at 
once  attests  its  close  relationship  to  the  Autumn  Crocuses,  or 
Meadow  Saffrons,  as  they  are  called.  The  Gladwin  (Iris 
foetidissima),long  known  to  lovers  of  hai'dy  flowers  as  abright- 
f  ruited  native  plant,  has  lately  become  popular  in  Covent  Garden, 
whore  piles  ot  its  curious  fruit  may  now  be  seen.  Amongst 
trees  I  may  mention  the  Japanese  Witch  Hazel  (Corylopsis 
spicata),  whose  large-flowered  pendent  catkins  are  freely  pro- 
duced fully  two  months  in  advance  of  our  common  Hazel,  and, 
as  will  be  at  once  seen  on  reference  to  the  figure,  this  plant 
possesses  such  elements  of  beauty  as  to  lead  one  to  wish  for  its 
more  general  cultivation.  I  had  almost  forgotten  my  especial 
favourite,  the  fragrant  Colt's-foot  (Tussilago  fragrans),  or,  as 
it  is  sometimes   called,  the  Winter  Heliotrope,  a  very  happy 


name,  originating  in  its  delicious  perfume,  which  appears 
to  combine  those  of  the  Heliotrope  and  the  Hawthorn,  pro- 
duced by  the  most  modest  and  unpretentious  of  grey  flowers. 
In  growth  it  is  a  vagabond,  but  is  well  worthy  of  a  good  corner 
in  some  plantation,  where  it  may  gratify  its  rambling  propen- 
sities unrestrained,  as,  under  those  conditions,  it  produces  its 
flowers  in  greatest  abundance.  I  have  purposely  omitted 
here  many  plants  which,  iu  the  extreme  south  of  England  and 
Ireland,  may  be  found  in  bloom  in  December;  we  must 
look  upon  these  localities  as  exceptionally  favoured.  I  am 
fully  aware  that  there  are  places  where  material  might  be  found 
to  treble  the  list  I  have  given  ;  but,  for  one  person  that  rejoices 
in  such  happy  conditions,  there  are  ten  who  have  to  battle 
with  Nature  under  more  disadvantageous  circumstances,  and 
to  such  I  must  be  considered  as  addressing  myself.  I  trust  I 
may  be  found  to  have  fairly  established  the  claim  for  dull 
December  with  which  I  started— that  even  it  can  boast  of  its 
Christmas  Eose  of  greatest  beauty,  and  can,  and  does,  con- 
tribute at  least  a  few  gems  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  Flora's 
diadem.  _  Jas.  C.  Niven. 
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MY  HARDY  FLOWERS. 

By  Hev.  H.  T.  ELLACOMBE,  Clyst  St.  George,  Topshara, 
I  REJOICE  to  see  a  re-awakening  of  interest  in  these  charminc 
subjects,  of  which  I  believe  I  am  one  of  the  oldest  admirers 
and  cultivators  now  living.  In  the  cultivation  of  hardy 
flowers  you  may  have  a  round  of  enjoyment  all  through  the 
year— from  the  early  yellow  Aconite  and  Sternbergia  lutea  or 
Amaryllis  lutea— the  Lily  of  the  Field  of  Scripture— to 
the  late  autumnal  Crocus  and  Winter  Hellebore.  In  this 
department,  a  gentleman  should  be  his  own  gardener,  leaving 
the  kitchen  gardens  and  glass-houses,  if  he  has  any,  to  those 
he  employs  ;  but,  if  he  wishes  to  keep  his  pet  varieties,  he  must 
not  allow  careless  or  ignorant  labourers  to  touch  the  beds  or 
borders,  excepting  under  his  own  sharp  eye ;  for,  if  he  does, 
damage  is  sure  to  be  the  result,  owing  to  their  not  having  the' 
love  for  many  a  plant  to  which,  from  various  associations,  he'may 
be  dearly  attached,  from  being  the  gift,  perhaps,  of  departed 
friends,  or  from  the  fact  that  they  are  pets  of  beloved  relations, 
or  of  his  own  finding.  Besides,  there  is  nothing  like  a  love  for 
such  plants,  and  frequent  exchanges,  for  engenderino-  and 
maintaining  lasting  friendships;  for,  let  it  not  be  forgotten, 
if  you  wish  to   keep    a   succession    of  varieties,   you    must 

give   them  away  as  often   as   you  can   do  so,  and   then in 

case  of  losses,  which  are  sure  to  occur — you  will  have  a  chance 
of  recovering  them.  And  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  welcome 
back  to  your  garden  a  long-lost  favourite  !  Mj'  own  experience 
extends  over  sixty  years— I  might  say  over  a  far  longer  period 
— for,  as  a  child,  I  had  my  collection;  and,  with  a  short  inter- 
regnum, arising  from  the  transplanting  of  myself  and  family 
from  one  of  the  finest  spots  in  England  for  the  cultivation  of 
herbaceous  plants  (a  rich  deep  loam  on  a  gravelly  bottom) 
to  a  cold  stiff  soil,  and  more  serious  matters  requiring  my 
attention,  my  gardening  pursuits  for  a  time  fell  into  abeyance, 
and  the  more  so  as  most  of  my  old  friends  were  no  more.  But 
now,  as  an  amusement  for  my  declining  years,  though  most  of 
my  early  friends  are  gone,  they  are  brought  daily  to  my  recol- 
lection by  the  plants  1  still  possess  by  means  of  kind  contribu- 
tion. Allow  me  to  enumerate  the  following  among  those  who 
were  frequent  contributors  to  my  collection,  names  which  must 
be  familiar  to  many  of  your  readers,  excepting  the  youno-  ones. 
The  ladies  first,  of  course — Lady  Acland  and  Mrs.  Marryatt  • 
next,  as  I  remember  them,  Robert  Sweet,  Haworth,  w! 
Herbert,  Kent,  Anderson,  Murray  of  Glasgow,  Loddisjes' 
Miller,  Garraway  and  Mayes,  Lee,  Otto  of  Berlin,  HunnenTan' 
Lyons,  Baxter  of  Oxford,  Young  and  Penny  of  Epsom,  r! 
Barclay,  Mackay,  Whitley,  J.  Young  of  Taunton,  Maundi 
Pince,  Falkner,  Taunton  (who  used  to  garden  by  moon- 
light), Curtis,  Henslow,  Silvestar,  Lindley,  Butt,  Camp- 
bell, Cunningham,  Bree,  Mirabel  of  Paris,  and  good  Philip 
Frost  (still  un-nipped),  but  all  my  other  kind  friends  are  gone  ! 
No  wonder  that  by  the  generous  and  frequent  gifts  and 
exchanges  of  so  many  kind  and  valued  friends— all  honour  and 
thanks  to  their  memory — before  we  enjoyed  the  penny  and 
parcels  post,  I  was  enabled  to  leave  at  Bition,  in  1868,  over  3,000 
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distinct  species  of  hardy  plants,  all  planted  by  my  own  hands, 
under  name  and  number,  including  bulbs,  trees,  shrubs,  and 
aquatics,  a  moiety  of  which  I  removed  to  this  more  genial 
climate,  but  ungenial  soil,  of  my  present  habitat.  As  for  the 
pi'esent  flourishing  state  of  the  Bitton  Garden,  more  rich  in 
varieties  than  I  left  it,  you  have  written  most  gratifyingly  in 
your  number  for  April  26, 1873. 


DRAWBACKS  OF  GEOMETRICAL  GARDENING. 
This,  with  its  terraces,  vases,  steps,  and  white  stone  or  terra 
cotta  edgings,  still  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  English 
gardens,  generally  immediately  in  front  of  the  principal 
windows,  or  at  least  somewhere  near  the  mansion.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  this  style  of  gardening  has  many 
drawbacks,  especially  during  a  season  like  the  past,  when,  in 
place  of  blue  sky  and  bright  sunshine — conditions  necessary 
to  show  off  this  style  of  decoration  to  advantage — we  have  had 
black  lowering  clouds  and  driving  rain,  almost  without  inter- 
mission. The  system,  though  not  wholly  without  merit,  is  too 
artificial  incharacter  to  make  any  lasting  impression.  Durmg 
summer,  it  is,  in  fact,  a  gigantic  bouquet,  enclosed  within  stone 
edgings,  which  serve  as  a  substitute  for  lace-paper,  and  one 
instinctively  turns  to  the  fresh  green  turf,  and  the  ever- 
welcome  aspect  of  tree  and  shrub  life  for  lasting  enjoyment. 
Some  of  the  worst  features  belonging  to  the  Italian  style  are  that 
the  first  and  great  expense  of  construction  is  by  no  means  the 
greatest,  for  no  sooner  is  such  a  garden  formed,  and  its  vases 
and  other  adjuncts  filled,  than  the  stone  mason  is  almost  as 
constantly  required  as  the  gardener,  in  order  that  the  flaws 
and  blemishes,  that  exposure  to  our  climate  occasions,  may  be 
made  good.  Here,  on  the  east  coast,  the  strong  sea  air  soon 
destroys  balustrades  and  copings,  aud  even  obliterates  the 
finest  work  of  the  stone  carver ;  while  terra  cotta  edgings  are 
constantly  being  cracked  by  frost,  and  require  frequent 
cleaning  to  be  at  all  presentable.  The  system  of  filling  in 
patterns  of  scroll  work  in  Box  with  variously-coloured  gravels, 
is  a  never-ending  source  of  labour,  which,  if  expended  on  less 
artific'al  objects  might  produce  far  better  results.  In  fact,  no 
branch  of  gardening  entails  so  much  labour  as  Italian  gardens, 
when  carried  out  on  a  large  scale.  But  the  question  of  labour 
and  expense  would,  in  making  places,  be  of  minor  importance, 
if  gardening  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  were  not  made  sub- 
servient to  the  stone-mason's  art.  For  the  plants  employed 
must  be  almost  as  stiff  as  the  stone  edgings  themselves.  No 
gracefully-spreading  foliage,  that  charm  of  a  garden,  is  admis- 
sible here.  On  the  contrary,  such  plants  as  are  suitable  for  a 
garden  of  this  kind,  must  be  pegged  and  twisted  to  fit  the 
design,  and  of  colours  either  in  leaf  or  flower  to  suit  the  picture. 
No  one  bed,  too,  can  be  altered  without  spoiling  the  whole, 
which  is  not  the  case  when  a  free  stylo  of  planting  is  adopted. 
Certainly,  one  may  put  scarlet  next  year,  where  white  or  yellow 
are  this,  and  vice  ri'vstd  ;  but  to  a  casual  observer,  the  picture 
is  exactly  the  same  as  before.  Then  what  a  wreck  does  the 
first  frost  occasion  !  To-day  it  seems  as  if  it  were  mid-summer, 
and  to-morrow  mid-winter;  while,  were  a  more  free  and 
graceful  style  of  decoration  adopted,  one  in  which  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  broad  sweeps  of  green  turf  could  be  seen,  the 
seasons  would  imperceptibly  merge  into  each  other.  The  loss 
of  bright  flowers  in  autumn  would  be  compensated  for  by  the 
brilliancy  nf  the  changing  foliage  and  bright  fruit-bearing  trees. 
Nor  is  winter  dreary,  even  when  trees  and  shrubs  are  glistening 
with  hoar  frost  or  bending  under  a  load  of  show,  provided 
they  are  allowed  to  assume  their  natural  forms.  I  am  no  advo- 
cate for  diminishing  the  care  now  bestowed  upon  our  dressed 
grounds,  or  for  converting  them  into  thickets  or  wilder- 
nesses, but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  amount  of  labour 
now  expended  on  Italian  gardens,  and  what  are  termed  bedding 
plants,  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  merits.  Hardy  trees 
and  shrubs,  herbaceous,  bulbous,  and  other  plants,  skilfully 
disposed,  are  capable  of  producing  the  best  results.  Villages 
of  glass  would  not,  in  that  case,  be  required  as  they  are  now 
for  the  production  of  plants  for  summer  decoration,  and  the 
time  expended  on  their  propagation  might,  if  economised  and 
rightly  directed,  improve  our  fruit  culture;  while,  as  regards 
kitchen  gardens,  the  labour  necessary  for  their  proper  cultiva- 


tion need  not  be  so  often  withdrawn  as  it  now  is,  and  that 
generally  at  seasons  of  the  year  when  it  can  be  ill  spared. 

Henham.  James  Gkoom. 


Standard  Heliotropes. — I  have  these  on  3  and  4  feet  stems, 
with  large  beads.  By  shaking  off  the  old  soil  in  spring,  and  re- 
potting in  fresh  loam  and  rotten  manure,  at  the  same  time  closely 
pruning  the  head,  they  make  fine  plants  in  a  few  weeks,  and  bloom 
for  several  months  if  occasionally  treated  with  liquid  manure.  Pro. 
bably  there  are  but  few  of  the  varieties  suited  for  this  purpose,  the 
chief  aim  of  the  hybridiser  being  dwarfness  ;  mine  are  the  old  Helio. 
tropium  peruvianum.  I  know  of  few  things  more  enjoyable  to  the 
sense  of  smell  than  a  walk  between  a  double  row  of  standard  Helio- 
tropes about  one's  own  height  in  full  bloom. — J.  M. 

Select  Pompone  Chrysanthemums. — In  your  last  issue  (see 
p.  486)  there  is  an  excellent  selection  of  six  kinds  of  Pompone 
Chrysanthemums  to  which  I  should  like  to  add  a  few  varieties  which 
I  have  grown  this  year.  Some  of  them  are  of  the  Anemone-flowered 
class,  namely  Miss  Nightingale,  a  kind  with  flowers  blush  and  white ; 
Calliope,  ruby-red ;  Mr.  Astie,  golden-yellow ;  and  Dick  Turpin, 
magenta,  with  light  orange  centre.  A  newer  variety  of  Pompone, 
named  Maroon  Model  has  likewise  proved  first-rate  in  the  shape  of 
the  flowers  ;  it  is  of  the  colour  of  the  old  favourite  kind  called  Bob. 
Mr.  Wyness  is  another  good  variety,  with  rose  aud  lilac  flowers. — 
William  Tilleky,  Welbeck. 

Culture  of  the  American  Pitcher  Plant. ^I  have  brought 
with  me  from  Canada  a  fine  plant  of  Sarracenia,  which  was  growing 
in  a  swamp  not  far  from  London,  a  little  north  of  Lake  Ontario.  I 
want  to  know  how  I  ought  to  treat  it — whether  to  plant  it  out  in 
my  London  back  garden,  or  take  it  in  for  the  winter — and  especially 
how  to  deal  with  it  as  regards  water.  Will  some  one  kindly 
tell  me  ? — J.  M.  [The  changes  of  a  London  winter  would  probably 
injuro  it,  as  it  is  usually  protected  by  a  bed  of  snow  in  winter.  If 
you  keep  it  out  of  doors  the  best  place  is  on  the  top  of  the  house  in 
a  level  exposed  place,  the  pot  to  be  kept  standing  in  a  pan  of  water. 
It  would  live  through  the  winter  well  enough  indoors  placed  near  a 
window.] 

Carpet  and  Butterfly  Beds. — A  writer  in  the  "  Saturday 
Review  "  has  been  making  a  little  fun  of  the  new  carpet  and 
butterfly  bedding.  Some  "  dowagers  are  described"  as  discussing 
"  the  flower  beds  and  the  arrangements  of  the  colonrg.  They  are 
delighted  with  a  gaudy  ribbon. border,  into  which  has  been  intro- 
duced a  coat  of  arms  in  scarlet  Geraniums  and  Beetroot.  They 
agree  that  we  have  at  last  arrived  at  high  medioeval  art  in  gardening. 
One  of  them  says  she  is  going  to  have  a  bed  made  to  represent  a 
tortoiseshel!  cat  with  her  kittens  around  her."  We  have  of  late  been 
obliged  to  give  some  space  to  this  latest  fancy  in  gardening  as  it  is 
our  duty  to  record  its  history,  but  it  has  been  with  a  feeling  of  disgust 
at  the  whole  business  of  carpets,  butterflies,  and  similar  devices. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Orlaya  (Caucalis)  grandiflora.— This  pretty  UmbelHfer  ia  common,  I 
believe,  in  southern  Europe,  but  1  have  never  seen  it  in  an  English  garden.  It 
has  largo  heads  of  creamy-white  flowers,  some  of  which  have  the  same 
peculiarity  as  the  Hydrangea  and  Viburnum  Opulus,  being  double  or  treble  tho 
&ize  of  the  rest. — H.  Habpub  Cuewb,  The  Rectory,  Drayton-Beauchamp,  Triug. 

Tritonia  aurea  Out  of  Doors. — I  would  recommend  everyone  who  has  a 
garden,  however  small,  to  grow  this  lovely  bulbous  plant.  It  may  bo  planted 
out  towards  the  end  of  Aijril,  or  early  in  May,  and  in  rich  light  loam.  In 
autumn,  when  cut  down  by  frost,  the  bulbs  may  be  dug  up,  and  stowed  away 
in  pots  of  sand,  out  of  the  reach  of  frost  until  planting  time  returns.— J.  Whit- 
TAKES,  Crewe  Hall. 

Digging  Flower  Beds.— This  is  such  a  simple  operation  that  one  might 
suppose  it  impossible  to  make  a  mistake  in  doing  it,  yet  I  have  frequently 
observed  flower  beds  that  looked  considerably  the  worse  for  it,  the  prevailing 
error  being  the  piling  of  the  soil  up  in  a  pyramid  towards  the  centre  of  the  bed, 
and  leaving  a  deeppuUy  round  the  edge.  When  beds  are  gradually  rounded,  and 
the  soil  just  clear  of  the  edging,  there  is  nothing  objectionable  in  the  winter 
aspect  of  even  bare  beds. — J.  Groom. 

Increasing  Pachyphytum  bracteosum.— This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
all  succulent  plants,  and,  at  this  season,  a  few  words  as  to  its  propagation  may 
be  useful.  Strip  off  its  lower  or  best  developed  leaves,  and  lay  them  for  a  day 
or  two  in  the  sun,  after  which  they  may  be  inserted  in  a  well-drained  cutting 
pot, 'or  shallow  pan.  in  a  sandy  compost,  and  well  watered,  to  settle  the  eand 
firmly  around  them;  after  that,  they  should  be  set  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass, 
where  they  will  root  freely  in  a  week  or  two,  and  make  fine  little  plants  for 
pluming  out,  or  growing  in  pots  next  summer. — B. 

The  Double-flowered  Myrtle.— Everybody  acquainted  with  flowers  knows 
the  lovely  double-flowered  Myrtle,  which  is  a  very  desirable  plant,  both  for 
bouquet  work  and  for  decorative  purposes  generally.  If  a  neat  bushy  plant 
looks  pretty  when  in  bloom,  the  beauty  of  it  is  much  enhanced  if  trained  as  a 
standard,  with  a  stem  about  2  feet  high.  However,  as  the  double-flowered 
Myrtle  grows  rather  slowly,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  graft  it  on  the  common  broad- 
leaved  kind  (Myrtus  communis),  of  which  rooted  cuttings,  when  planted  out 
in  suitable  soil,  make  in  one  season  plants  fit  to  be  grafted  afe  the  above- 
mentioned  height. — U. 
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Gentiana  acaulis. 


Winter  CjclamGn, 


Wiutei'  Heliotrope  (Tussilago  fragrans). 


Wiiilei'  Heaitteaye. 


Double  Primrose. 


Uouble  Daifcy. 


Winter  Aconite. 


Tiola  odorata. 


Winter  Clematia  (C.  cirrhofa) 
A  GROUP  OF  HARDY  WINTER  FLOWERS.    (See  p.  487.) 
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THE    AMATEUR'S     GARDEN. 

By  THOMAS  BAINES. 
Forced  Flowers. — There  ia  no  season  of  the  year  wherein  flowers 
are  so  deservedly  prized  as  daring  the  ensuing  three  months,  when,  if 
we  except  the  Christmas  Rose,  the  naked.flowered  Jasmine, 
Laurustinus,  and  Snowdrops,  there  is  little  cat  of  doors,  in  the  way 
of  flowers;  to  interest  ns.  In  glass  strnctures,  that  are  kept  at  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  temperature,  Camellias,  Primulas,  Cyclamens, 
Mignonette,  early  sown  Cinerarias,  and  similar  plants  can  be  had  in 
blossom ;  but,  in  the  case  of  amateurs  who  require  a  good  and 
regular  supply,  a  house  wherein  a  night  temperature  of  from  60°  to 
65°  is  maintained,  is  indispensable.  It  ia  not  necessary  that  such  a 
house  should  be  either  very  large  or  costly  ;  but  in  order  to  be  able 
to  reap  full  benefit  from  it,  as  regards  the  production  of  winter 
flowers,  it  should  be  divided  by  a  glaas  partition,  so  aa  to  keep 
one  part  cooler  than  the  other.  By  this  simple  arrangement, 
there  ia  no  necessity  for  keeping  some  plants  warmer  than  they 
require,  and  others  cooler  than  they  can  well  bear.  In  the  coolest 
division,  where  a  night  temperature  of  from  50'  to  55°  can  be  kept 
up,  bulbs,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  and  Early  Van  Thol  Tulipa, 
may  be  brought  on  into  flower  much  more  satisfactorily  than  in  a 
stronger  heat.  When  such  bulbs  are  removed  from  the  covering  of 
ashes,  or  similar  material,  underwhich  they  have  been  placed,  until  the 
pots  were  well  filled  with  roots,  they  must  not  at  first  be  subjected 
to  full  light,  or  the  advancing  leaves  will  receive  a  check  that 
will  stop  all  further  progress,  except  in  a  deformed  state.  They 
must  be  gradually  exposed  to  light  by  being  placed  on  the  floor, 
under  a  plant. stage,  or  in  some  similar  situation,  where  they  will,  for 
a  week  or  ten  days,  receive  partial  light,  before  they  are  put  in 
heat ;  or  a  small  flower. pot  inverted  over  them  will  answer  the  same 
purpose.  The  light  admitted  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  will 
gradually  impart  the  wonted  green  colour  to  the  expanding  leaves, 
after  which  they  cannot  well  have  too  much  light.  A  few  good  roots 
of  Solomon's  Seal  may  be  put  into  8-inch  pots,  and  placed  in  the  above 
temperature,  also  some  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  and  that  very  best  of 
all  shrubs  for  forcing,  Deutzia  gracilis.  If  plants  of  this  exist  that 
have  been  forced  before,  and  that  have  made  their  growth  afterwards 
in  a  little  warmth,  they  will  flower  earlier  than  they  otherwise  would 
do,  and  with  less  application  of  heat.  The  double-flowered  Plum 
also  forces  well  under  similar  treatment  to  that  of  the  Deutzia;  both 
will  succeed  better  in  the  cooler  stove  temperature  above-meutioned, 
than  if  subjected  to  more  heat,  and  the  same  remark  also  applies  to 
Azaleas.  Of  these  the  old  White  and  Fielder's  White  are  well 
adapted  for  forcing,  as  they  naturally  bloom  earlier  than  the  higher 
colourpd  sorts.  The  double  Azaleas,  A.  Borsig,  Reine  de  Portugal, 
and  Flag  of  Truce  last  in  a  cut  state  much  longer  than  the  single 
varieties,  and,  therefore,  deserve  to  be  generally  cultivated  by  all 
who  require  forced  flowers.  In  bringing  all  such  plants  into  bloom 
in  heat,  the  atmosphere  should  not  be  kept  too  moist,  just  enough 
water  being  used  to  maintain  it  in  a  genial  healthy  condition  ;  neither 
should  the  plants  be  syringed  over. head  too  often ;  ouce  a-day,  and 
that  in  the  afternoon,  is  enough,  for  if  too  moist  or  hot,  the  flowers 
of  all  forced  plants  will  not  last  nearly  so  long  aa  thoae  brought  on 
slower.  The  plants  should  also  from  the  time  they  are  placed  in  heat, 
be  as  near  the  light  as  possible.  By  this  means  the  colour  and  sub. 
stance  of  the  flowers  will  be  much  improved,  and,  if  required  for 
cutting,  will  keep  much  better.  In  the  warmer  stove  should  be 
placed  successional  plants  of  Poinsettia,  Euphorbia  jacquinia3aora, 
and  E.  splendors,  Plumbago  rosea,  Sericographis  Ghiesbreghtii,  Ges. 
neria  exoniensis,  and  G.  zebrina.  The  two  last,  when  well  manao-ed 
are  amongst  the  best  winter-flowering  plants  grown ;  all  the  above 
arc  suitable  for  cultivation  in  small  houses,  where  larger.growiu" 
plants  could  not  be  so  well  accommodated. 

Winter  Cucumbers.— At  the  warmest  end  of  the  house, 
besides  the  subjects  just  named,  a  plant  or  two,  if  desired,  of  winter 
Cucumbers  may  be  grown,  without  much  interfering  with  the  other 
occupants  of  the  house.  These,  if  sown  and  subsequently  treated  as 
advised  early  in  the  autumn,  will  now  have  attained  considerable  size, 
and  should  be  encouraged  by  keeping  up  a  regular  temperature— at 
nights  especially  it  should  not  bo  allowed  to  drop  much  below  65\ 
If  Cucumbers  are  desired  at  the  time  when  they  are  scarce,  the  fruit 
should  not  be  allowed  to  set  before  the  latter  part  of  the  present 
inonth.  By  this  moans  the  plants,  if  well  attended  to,  will  gain  addi. 
tioual  strength.  Do  not  give  them  too  much  water  at  the  root;  their 
requirements  in  this  respect  will,  however,  be  proportionate  to  the 
progress  they  make  in  growth,  which  will  not  be  more  than  a  fourth  of 
what  they  would  attain  during  the  summer  season.  Neither  will  they 
require  much  syringing  overhead  during  tho  short  days  of  winter,  as 
it  has  a  tendency  to  make  tho  leaves  weak  and  tender,  and  when 
syringed  daring  the  dull  season  it  should  be  done  gently,  for  if  the 
syringe  is  used  with  much  force,  the  foliage  is  sure  to  bo  injured. 
The  soil  required  for  adding  to  the  surface  of  the  space  which  the 


roots  occupy,  as  these  make  their  appearance  through  it,  should  con. 
tain  a  good  portion  of  leaf  mould;  this  will  encourage  root  formation 
better  than  such  as  is  of  a  more  solid  description.  Do  not  allow  a 
single  superfluous  shoot  to  grow,  as  all  that  have  not  sufficient  room 
in  which  to  expose  their  leaves  fully  to  the  light  tend  to  weaken  the 
plants.  Cucumbers  are  not  the  easiest  of  plants  to  grow  successfully 
in  winter,  yet  I  have  known  many  amateurs  to  persevere  with  them 
until  they  have  succeeded  in  growing  them  all  the  year  round. 

Roses  oa  the  Briar. — Roses  when  worked  on  the  Briar  stock, 
always  throw  np  more  or  less  suckers — especially  when  they 
have  stood  for  several  years  without  being  moved.  In  such  cases, 
it  often  becomes  necessary  to  take  them  up  and  re-plant  them. 
Where  such  work  ia  required,  it  should  be  done  at  once,  as,  if  carried 
out  now,  it  will  not  interfere  with  their  flowering  during  the  ensuing 
season  so  much  as  it  would  if  delayed  until  later  in  the  winter. 
They  should  be  taken  up,  as  far  as  possible,  with  all  their  roots 
intact,  and  all  the  suckers  and  strong  underground  shoots  that 
produce  them  should  be  cut  clean  away.  These  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  roots.  The  plants  should  then  be  laid  in  any. 
where  out  of  the  way,  covering  the  roots  with  soil,  so  as  to  keep  them 
from  frost  or  drying  winds.  Take  advantage  of  their  removal  to  dig 
the  ground  on  which  they  stood  well  over,  and  to  work  into  it  a  good 
dressing  of  manure,  getting  it  deep  down,  which  was  not  possible 
when  it  was  occupied.  In  addition  to  this,  if  the  land  is  not  naturally 
of  a  description  suited  to  the  requirements  of  Roses,  it  may  be  much 
improved  by  the  introduction  of  some  fresh  loam.  This  ia  especially 
necessary  in  light  ground,  to  which  the  soil  added  should  be  of  a 
strong,  adhesive  character.  After  the  preparation  is  completed,  the 
plants  should  be  at  once  replaced,  making  the  soil  firm  about  their 
roots,  and  securing  them  in  their  positions  by  means  of  stout 
stakes.  In  this,  as  in  all  planting  of  Roses,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  plant  too  deeplj'.  This  is  an  error  that  amateurs  often  fall 
into,  and  it  is  fatal  to  success,  especially  when  they  are  grown  on 
the  Briar,  which  is  naturally  a  surface-rooting  plant.  Anyone  who 
has  not  had  much  experience  as  to  the  nature  of  the  common  Briar, 
cannot  do  better  than  become  acquainted  with  its  mode  of  growth,  by 
taking  up  a  few  plants  where  they  have  established  themselves 
naturally.  They  will  then  flnd  that  the  whole  of  the  roots  run  hori. 
zontally  only  a  very  few  inches  under  the  surface.  Roses  thus 
removed,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  recent  planting,  should  at  once 
have  the  surface  over  their  roots  mulched  with  3  or  4  inches  of 
manure,  in  a  not  more  than  half-rotten  state,  so  as  to  preserve  them 
from  being  frozen. 

Rhubarb. — Where  Rhubarb  is  required  early  some  roots  should 
at  once  be  placed  in  a  gentle  heat.  "They  may  be  forced  like  Sea. 
kale  where  they  grow,  except  that  much  deeper  pots  must  be  used  ; 
but,  in  the  case  of  Rhubarb,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Seakale,  it  is 
preferable  to  take  up  the  roots  and  place  them  in  heat.  Nothing  is 
better  than  a  slight  bed  of  leaves  on  which  to  put  them  protected  by 
a  deep  temporary  frame  or  box,  covered  up  so  as  to  keep  in  the 
warmth  and  exclude  light.  The  roots  should  have  a  few  inches  of 
soil  placed  under  and  also  between  them.  For  the  first  pro. 
duce  some  early  kind,  such  aa  LinuEeus,  Tobolsk,  or  Prince  Albert, 
should  be  selected,  as  these  will  come  in  much  sooner  than  the  later 
sorts.  If  a  few  roots  of  the  Victoria,  which  is  a  later  kind,  but 
large  and  very  productive,  are  at  the  same  time  put  nuder  the 
stage  in  a  greenhouse,  or  in  any  similar  out-of-the-way  place  that  ia 
kept  a  little  warmer  than  the  external  temperature,  they  will  come 
on  in  succession  ;  but,  in  such  a  situation,  they  should  be  covered  up 
to  exclude  light,  and,  in  all  cases,  the  soil  that  is  placed  round  the 
roots  should  be  watered  as  required  so  as  to  keep  it  a  little  moist. 


The  Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 
If  dressed  grounds  are  comparatively  destitute  of  attraction  in 
winter  they  ought  at  least  to  possess  clean,  firm,  and  comfortable 
walks,  which  can  only  be  secured  by  frequently  sweeping  and  rolling 
them.  The  common  Oak,  and  also  some  of  the  more  ornamental 
varieties  of  the  Quercus  family,  usually  retain  a  portion  of  their 
foliage  long  after  most  other  deciduous  trees  have  shed  their  leaves, 
and  their  continuous  dropping,  renders  the  frequent  sweeping  of  lawna 
and  walks  in  their  vicinity  necessary.  On  light  dry  soils  the  Pampas 
Grass  is  generally  found  to  be  perfectly  hardy  ;  but  in  less  favoured 
situations,  and  during  very  severe  winters,  it  sometimes  gets  severely 
injured,  if  not  killed.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  slightly  protect 
it  with  light  littery  manure  placed  round  the  collars  of  the  plants, 
and  a  few  Laurel  or  Spruce  boughs  should  also  be  placed  round  them. 
This  should,  however,  be  done  neatly,  and  the  litter  should  be 
secured  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not  be  blown  about  by  the  wind. 
Any  other  plants  on  the  herbaceous  border  or  elsewhere,  of  the 
hardiness  of  which  there  may  be  a  doubt,  should  likewise  now  have 
some  slight  protection.  Tulip  beds,  too,  may  be  furnished  with 
a   covering  of    old   tau    or   leaf  soil.     Hardy  Alpine  plants.   Pinks, 
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Carnations,  Pansies,  and  similar  plants  are  not  unlikely  at  this  season 
to  become  loose  in  the  soil,  through  the  action  of  the  wind  ;  aa  soon, 
therefore,  aa  the  soil  is  tolerably  dry,  they  should  be  made  firm. 
Auriculas  and  other  choice  Alpine  plants  in  pits  or  frames  should 
have  abundance  of  air  whenever  the  weather  is  mild,  and  the  same 
treatment  should  be  followed  in  the  case  of  such  bedding  plants  as 
the  shrubby  Calceolarias,  Kouiga  maritima,  LeucophytaBrownei,&c., 
the  latter  is  an  elegant  silvery-foliaged  plant,  suitable  for  edgings  to 
flower  beds,  carpet-beddinga,  &o.,  and  it  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  hardy. 
Pelargoniums,  Petunias,  tall  Ageratuma,  Verbenas,  &c,,  when  fairly 
rooted,  will  merely  require  the  exclnsion  of  frost  from  the  structures 
in  which  they  are  being  wintered,  and  abundance  of  air  should 
always  be  given  them  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable,  in  order 
to  drive  off  damp.  In  the  caae,  however,  of  such  planta  as  the 
Alternantheras,  Coleuses,  Iresines,  Heliotropes,  and  the  useful  dwarf 
variety  of  Ageratnm,  which  ia  found  to  be  less  hardy  than  the  tall- 
growing  variety,  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  is  required,  in 
which  to  winter  them  with  safety — say  one  not  under  50'  or  55' — and 
a  poaition  as  near  the  glasa  as  possible.  Bedding  plants  of  all  kinds  in 
nnheated  structures  will  require  very  little  water  for  some  time  to 
come,  but  when  thia  is  found  to  be  really  required  it  should  be 
supplied  early  on  fine  days,  when  air  may  be  freely  admitted  if 
possible  in  order  to  dry  the  foliage  before  nightfall — P.  Grieve, 
Cid/ord,  Bunj  St.  Edmunds. 

Orchids. 
December  and  January  are  good  months  in  which  to  look  over 
Orchids,  in  order  to  clear  them  of  thrips  and  scale,  which  are  more 
easily  destroyed  than  in  spi'ing  or  summer.  Dust  the  centres  of 
Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  Angrrocums,  Phalasnopsis,  Vandas,  and  similar 
planta,  with  Pooley'a  tobacco  powder,  which  will  prevent  them  from 
being  attacked,  and  the  powder  will  not  injure  the  plants.  Cock, 
roaches  should  be  looked  after,  for,  aa  more  fire-heat  is  used  they 
will  become  troublesome.  By  apending  an  hour  in  destroying  full- 
grown  ones  every  evening  their  numbers  will  soon  be  lessened.  Plants 
growing  freely  in  the  East  Indian-house  should  occupy  the  warmest 
part  of  it ;  they  should  have  a  temperature  of  at  least  60°  by  night  and 
70°  by  day.  Phalsonopsis  will  grow  and  flower  freely  in  these  tem. 
peratures  during  the  two  following  months,  that  is,  provided  they 
have  sufficient  moisture  to  keep  Sphagnum  Moss  in  a  growing  state. 
With  Cattleyas  great  care  will  be  needed  as  regards  watering ;  let 
them  have  just  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  shrivelling,  and  give 
them  a  temperature  of  55'  at  night,  and  60'  during  the  daytime. 
Lycaste  Skinneri  will  have  completed  its  growth,  and  should  only 
have  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  bulbs  plump.  Coclogyne  cristata 
will  now  be  producing  flower-spikes,  and  should,  like  the  Lycaate, 
only  have  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  bulbs  plump ;  but  the  plants 
should  be  elevated  as  near  to  the  glasa  aa  can  be  done  with  aafety, 
and,  when  in  flower,  they  should  have  a  dry  atmosphere,  as  damp 
will  cause  the  blooms  to  spot ;  a  temperature  of  50'  at  night  and  55° 
during  the  daytime  will  be  sufficient.  Epidendrum  vitellinum  should 
be  placed  at  the  cool  end  of  the  Cattleya-houae  to  grow,  and  should 
receive  abundance  of  water  at  the  root,  as  should  also  Cypripedium 
barbatum,  C.  Hookerii,  C.  Lowii,  and  Uropedium  Lindenii.  Pleionea 
should  be  potted  before  the  young  growths  begin  to  push  roots,  or 
they  might  get  injured  ;  they  grow  freely  in  equal  parts  of  peat, 
sand,  and  m.anure  from  a  spent  Mushroom  bed,  in  pots  or  pans  three 
parts  filled  with  drainage.  Dendrobinma  that  have  started  should 
be  placed  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house  to  grow,  and  they  should 
be  watered  sparingly  till  they  have  considerably  advanced  in  growth. 
Odontoglossum  Bluntii  will  be  growing  freely  now,  and  should  have 
a  moiat  temperature  of  -l^'  at  night,  and  50'  during  the  daytime. 
At  no  time  should  they  be  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roota. 
Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  now  pushing  flower-spikes  should  have 
the  driest  end  of  the  house  in  which  to  open  its  flowers,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  become  spotted  through  damp.  Oncidium 
macranthum,  which  will  be  growing  freely,  should,  about  this  time 
of  the  year,  receive  abundance  of  water  at  the  root.  Aa  Diaa 
grandiflora  advances  in  growth,  its  leaves  should  receive  a  sprinkling 
of  water  twice  a  day. — E.  Cuhey. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 
Vines. — The  earliest  started  pot  Tines  should  now  be  con- 
siderably  advanced  in  growth  ;  and,  when  the  shoots  are  from  2  to 
3  inchea  long,  the  canes  should  be  tied  into  the  position  in  which 
they  are  to  fruit.  If  the  pots  have  to  be  removed  from  the  position 
where  they  have  been  plunged,  they  should,  if  possible,  be  placed 
where  they  can  be  subjected  to  a  moderate  heat ;  and  if  the  bottom  of 
the  pot  can  be  set  on  the  flow  pipes  in  the  house  in  which  they  are  to 
grow,  all  the  better.  The  practice  of  setting  the  pota  along  the 
bottom  of  a  damp,  and  often  cold,  back. wall  can  result  in  nothing  but 
ruin.     When  they  have  to  be  fruited  in   such  a  position,  the  pots 


should  be  raised  well  off  the  ground,  so  aa  to  place  them  more  in  the 
general  heat  of  the  honae ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  more 
water  ia  required  at  the  roota  after  the  plants  have  been  taken  out  of 
the  plunging  material.  Every  sunny  day,  the  opportunity  should 
be  taken  of  getting  the  temperature  well  up  ;  and  the  atmosphere 
should  be  kept  moist  at  all  times.  Aa  hard  firing  has  now  frequently 
to  be  resorted  to,  evaporating  troughs  should  be  placed  in  the  houses 
where  these  Vinea  are,  and  should  be  kept  constantly  filled,  to  induce 
an  atmosphere  which  will  be  favourable  to  the  young  growth  through- 
out the  night.  Late  Vinea  have  now,  for  the  most  part,  lost  their 
foliage  ;  and,  therefore,  the  fruit  which  may  still  he  hanging;  on  the 
plants  is  not  so  liable  to  decay  now  as  it  was  aome  time  ago.  The 
air,  however,  about  them  should  still  be  kept  aadry  ascircuaistances 
will  permit.  The  temperature  should  never  be  permitted  to  exceed 
40'  at  any  time  with  fire-heat,  or  the  berries  are  likely  to  shrivel,  and 
lose  their  plump  appearance.  Muscats  are  amongst  the  first  to 
shrink,  probably  owing  to  their  often  being  not  quite  so  well, 
matured  aa  some  other  varieties.  The  bunches  which  contract  most 
ahould,  in  all  cases,  be  used  first.  Fire-heat  should  not  be 
employed  for  their  preservation,  unless  it  be  to  exclude  frost  or  at 
times  expel  damp. 

Pines — The  earliest  batch  of  Queens  must  be  started  now  to  fruit 
during  the  early  part  of  May.  If  the  whole  of  those  first  rested  are 
too  numerous  to  begin  with,  those  moat  likely  to  fruit  first  should  be 
selected.  This  state  ia  generally  indicated  by  the  leavea  being  widely 
spread  out  from  the  centre,  and  the  stem  around  which  the  leaves 
cling  being  very  robust;  plants  of  thia  description  may  usually  be 
depended  on.  Thoae  aelected  should  be  taken  from  where  they  are 
at  present  and  have  their  leaves  tied  up,  previous  to  the  removal  of  a 
few  of  the  lowermost  ones,  and  all  the  loose  soil  down  to  the  roots. 
This  exposes  part  of  the  stem,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  many  small 
roots  will  be  emitted  from  it.  Against  these  a  quantity  of  fresh  loam 
and  bones  should  be  firmly  pressed,  leaving  not  less  than  1  inch 
empty  below  the  rim  of  the  pot,  that  watering  may  be  easily  effected. 
The  young  roota  soon  take  possession  of  the  new  material,  and  the 
planta  derive  the  benefit  of  it  when  they  come  into  fruit.  After 
adding  a  quantity  of  fresh  plunging  matter,  and  mixing  it  well  up  with 
the  old,  the  planta  ahould  be  plunged  2  or  3  feet  apart,  and  the 
leaves  let  down  into  the  position  which  they  occupied  previous  to 
being  tied  up.  It  will  be  a  few  days  until  the  heat  rises  about  the 
pots,  and  until  this  time  no  water  should  be  given  at  the  root.  As 
soon  as  the  heat  rises  to  80°,  give  a  thorough  watering  with  water 
heated  to  85°.  Do  not  let  the  heat  ascend  above  80'  for  the  first  fort, 
night.  The  air  heat  should  be  about  65'  at  night  and  70'  throughout 
the  day,  with  fire-heat,  and  80'  with  that  of  the  sun.  The  atmosphere 
must  constantly  be  kept  moist ;  on  sunny  days  they  may  be  lightly 
sprinkled  overhead  with  the  syringe  early  in  the  afternoon.  Do  not 
open  any  of  the  ventilators  until  the  temperature  rises  to  85°. — 
J.  MuiK. 

Hardy  Fruit. 
The  aspect  of  the  fruit  garden  at  the  present  moment  is  a 
dreary  one.  The  leaves  are  all  down,  and,  as  yet,  not  raked  up  ;  weeds 
are  peeping  through  them,  and  altogether  a  very  untidy  appearance  is 
the  result ;  but  very  shortly  all  will  be  cleared  away,  some  of  the 
trees  pruned  and  tied,  and  otherwise  made  ready  for  another  season's 
fruiting.  All  such  work  should  be  got  off  hand  as  soon  as  possible, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  having  the  place  tidy,  but  because  the  trees 
are  better  for  early  pruning  and  dressing;  moreover,  a  busier  time  is 
approaching,  and  all  such  work,  if  not  done  betimes,  is  apt  to  be  care. 
lessly  done.  When  the  weather  is  such  that  pruning,  tying,  and  nail, 
ing  cannot  be  done,  digging,  trenching,  draining, or  preparing  composts 
for  planting  may  be  performed,  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prune  or 
nail  effectually  with  hands  and  feet  benumbed.  If  frost  sets  in,  and 
none  of  the  above  works  can  be  done,  there  are  others  equally  impor. 
taut,  such  aa  clearing  out  the  manure-heap,  and  thickly  mulching  all 
fruit  trees  for  which  it  can  be  spared ;  the  half-rotten  manuie  will  do 
for  this  purpose,  that  moat  decayed  being  wheeled  on  to  a  quarter 
where  it  is  to  be  dug  in.  All  prunings  and  vegetable  refuse,  the 
ashes  of  which  make  a  valuable  manure  for  several  kinds  of  fruit, 
especially  for  Peaches  and  Grape  Vines,  may  also  be  burned.  Labels 
should  also  be  prepared,  and  all  trees  that  require  it  be  re-labelled  ; 
those  fresh  from  the  nurseries  should  always  be  attended  to  in  this 
respect  previous  to  planting,  for,  as  frequently  happena,  the  parchment 
label  gets  torn  off  or  defaced,  and  the  name  is  thus  lost,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  owner ;  atakes  of  varioua  sizes  may  also  be  prepared 
for  training  trees  of  different  shapes. — W.  W. 

Forced  Vegetables. 

Asparagus  forcing  will  be  practised  generally  now.     Where  there 

are  the  necessary  means  to  keep  up  successions,  Aaparagua  forcing  is  a 

simple  affair,  but  where  early  vegetable  forcing  cannot  have  the  atten. 

tion  which  it  requires,  it  is  unsatisfactory  and  profitless.     Asparagus 
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heads  now  above  the  soil  should  have  plenty  of  air  during  mild 
weather,  and  even  when  it  is  frosty,  sufficient  warmth  should  be  pro- 
vided.  Allow  a  little  air  to  be  admitted,  and  where  fermenting 
material  is  the  chief  source  of  heat,  a  quantity  should  always  be 
ready  mixed  and  sweetened  by  turning,  so  that  beds  cooling  down 
may  be  renewed  without  delay.  This  applies  to  all  vegetables  forced 
by  means  of  fermenting  material,  of  which  a  great  variety  is  used, 
but  a  mixture  of  stable  manure  and  Beech  or  Oak  leaves,  supplies  an 
even  and  more  lasting  warmth  than  most  other  substances.  Blanching 
Asparagus  consists  in  keeping  the  heads  dark  and  close.  Seakale 
and  Rhubarb  require  the  same  attention  as  Asparagus,  especially 
when  the  weather  is  uncertain.  A  bed  of  Short  Horn  Carrots  may  now 
be  sown,  using  well-prepared  manure,  which  will  not  heat  violently. 
A  bottom-heat  of  66"  will  be  sufficient,  and  the  soil,  which  should  be 
of  a  sandy  texture,  should  be  placed  over  the  bed  to  the  depth  of 
6  inches.  Sow  in  rows  6  inches  apart,  and  between  the  Carrots  sow 
Early  Frame,  French  Breakfast,  or  Short-top  Radishes,  which  will 
form  a  useful  addition  to  the  forced  crops.  Give  plenty  of  air  to 
Radishes  growing  by  themselves  in  frames  and  pots.  When  the 
tops  are  allowed  to  become  drawn  or  weakly,  from  want  of  light 
and  air,  the  roots  suffer  in  proportion.  Potatoes  for  an  early  crop 
may  be  placed  on  pieces  of  turf,  Moss,  or  soft  mould,  and  kept  in  a 
temperature  of  45°  or  50°.,  uutil  they  have  sprouted  and  are  ready 
for  planting.  Those  which  have  started  should  be  kept  cool,  and 
should  have  pleuty  of  light,  till  fit  to  plant  in  the  pits  or  frames, 
when  little  warmth  is  wanted ;  but  they  must  be  kept  free  from 
frost.  Those  in  pots,  or  planted  out  in  pits,  for  use  at  Christmas, 
should  now  be  kept  rather  dry;  and,  if  allowed  sufficient  light 
and  air,  they  will  be  good  in  flavour:  Peas,  in  pots,  require  much 
the  same  treatment  as  Potatoes  ;  and  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
get  thick,  aa,  when  that  happens,  they  do  not  set  their  pods.  Use 
water,  with  much  care.  Of  French  Beans,  plant  successions  in 
moderate-sized  pots,  three  parts  filled  with  warm  healthy  soil. 
Give  air  whenever  it  can  safely  be  admitted ;  and  they  must 
be  kept  near  the  glass.  A  night  temperature  of  60^  or 
65',  during  severe  weather,  will  suit  them.  Little  in  the  way 
of  stimulant  is  necessary  for  them  at  this  dull  season.  The 
roots  of  Cucumbers  in  fruit  should  be  examined,  in  order  to  see 
that  the  soil  is  right  as  regards  moisture,  and  that  the  bottom-heat 
is  about  80°.  Some  kinds  succeed  under  a  much  lower  temperature 
than  others.  Dickson's  Favourite  and  Telegraph  are  two  of  the  best 
for  forcing.  A  top-heat  of  from  65°  to  70°  is  a  good  temperature 
during  mild  weather;  but  when  much  fire-heat  is  necessary  G0°  will 
be  enough.  Judicious  cropping  is  a  very  essential  mattsr  at  this  sea- 
son. A  third  succesion  of  Cucumbers  may  now  be  planted,  but  they 
should  be  strong  and  well-rooted.  Where  structures  are  improperly 
heated,  and  other  means  inadequate  to  the  task,  Cucumber-growing  in 
winter  should  not  be  attempted.  Tomatoes  in  fruit,  provided  the  pots 
are  well  filled  with  roots,  will  be  benefited  by  applicationsof  weak  tepid 
manure-water.  Allow  the  roots  to  grow  through  the  pots  into  turfy  loam. 
Air  and  light  must  be  supplied  as  liberally  as  circumstances  will 
admit.  At  night,  60°  is  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  at  present. 
Mushroom  beds,  if  dry,  and  the  crop  failing,  may  have  their  surfaces 
lightly  broken  up  and  overspread  with  an  inch  or  so  of  soft  loam, 
mixed  with  a  little  cow  or  sheep  manure.  They  should  then  be 
watered  with  liquid  manure,  to  every  three  gallons  of  which  a  handful 
of  salt  has  been  added.  Then  beat  the  whole  down  smoothly,  and 
keep  the  temperature  a  little  higher  than  it  has  been,  and,  if  the 
spawn  has  not  been  exhausted,  a  fine  second  crop  will  soon  appear; 
make  fresh  beds  as  required. — M.  Temple. 


The  Sauasureas. — I  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
our  indigenous  Saussurea  with  the  Sanssurea  discolor  of  the  Enga- 
dine.  Saussurea  alpina  is  not  unfrequently  found  on  the  highland 
mountains,  and  has  also  occurred  on  Snowdon,  and  I  believe  on 
ilelvellyn,  though  I  have  not  gathered  it  myself  in  that  locality.  It 
is  a  true  Alpine  both  with  us  and  on  the  Continent.  I  saw  it  on 
some  of  the  Beonina  mountains  this  summer.  Compared  with  the 
rarer  Saussurea  discolor  it  is  vastly  inferior  in  the  character  of  its 
habit  and  foliage.  The  leaves  of  discolor  are  conspicuously  white 
on  the  undersides,  and  contrast  very  beautifully  with  its  heads  of 
light  purple  flowers.  I  usually  found  it  on  ledges  of  limestone 
rocks,  such  as  Piz  Padella,  especially  where  shaded  by  trees  or 
shrubs,  at  no  very  great  altitude.  It  struck  me  it  would  be  a  good 
Jlne-fuliaged  plant  if  the  leaves  would  retain  their  character  in  culti- 
vation. Another  of  the  Saussureas,  which  I  do  not  know,  is  found  in 
the  calcareous  Alpine  tracts  of  Austria-IIungary.  It  is  S.  pygmma, 
with  a  single  flower.  It  rarely  grows  more  than  1  or  2  inches  high, 
and  its  leaves  are  more  essentially  root-leaves — linear-lanceolate 
with  revoluto  margins. — P.  I.,  T/ie  Loihjc,  Ilovimjltam,  York, 
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LILIUM     GIGANTEUM. 

Drawn  by  E.  HULL. 
OuK  illustratiou  this  week  is  from  a  drawing,  by  Mr.  E.  Hull, 
of  Liliuin  giganteum  as  it  grew  in  Professor  Owen's  garden 
at  Sheen.  This  noble  Lily  though  often  grown  in  greenhouses 
and  orchard-houses  is  quite  hardy,  and  flowers  regularly  in 
free,  warm,  and  deep  soil,  and  in  the  partial  shelter  afforded  by 
Rhododendrons  &c.  We  have  seen  it  flowering  well  as  far  north 
as  Edinburgh  (in  Messrs.  Dickson's  nurseries).  The  conditions 
that  seem  to  suit  it  best  (among  those  easily  found  in  our 
gardens),  are  afforded  by  well  prepared  Rhododendron  beds, 
in  a  sunny  but  sheltered  position.  Respecting  the  plants  that 
flowered  at  Sheen,  Professor  Owen  gives  us  the  following 
particulars  : — The  soil  of  my  garden,  like  that  of  the  rise  of 
East  Sheen  continued  into  Richmond  Park,  is  a  gravel  of  a 
good  binding  sort,  excellent  for  the  walks.  It  rests  upon 
"  London  clay."  The  depth  of  the  gravel  with  me  is  from  10 
to  16  feet,  and  affords  good  drainage  to  the  beds  ;  but,  for  any 
special  growth,  loam  and  bog-earth  must  be  added.  The  gravel 
was  removed,  m  1860,  to  a  depth  of  from  8  to  10  feet,  and  many 
loads  of  bog-earth,  with  some  loam  and  a  little  lime,  were  put 
in  to  receive  the  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  in  the  round 
"  Rhododendron  bed  "  on  the  lawn.  In  May,  1872,  I  planted 
three  bulbs  of  Liliura  giganteum  in  three  of  the  interspaces 
of  the  Rhododendron  bushes,  which  spaces  bad  the  best  aspect 
in  regard  to  sunshine.  Silver  sand,  as  usual,  was  put  about 
each  bulb,  set  at  the  depth  of  6  inches,  in  the  above  soil,  with 
the  addition  of  old  leaf  mould,  which  had  been  rotted  with 
occasional  drenchings  of  diluted  liquid  manure.  There  was  a 
feeble  sign  of  growth  in  the  autumn  of  1872,  and  the  bulbs 
were  protected  through  the  winter  of  1872  and  1873  by  a  light 
covering  of  dried  Fern.  In  May,  1873,  three  of  the  leaves 
began  to  rise,  and  diverge  from  each  bulb.  They  were  care- 
fully protected  from  occasional  frosts,  but  no  flower-stem  was 
developed  this  summer.  After  similar  winter  and  spring 
treatment  (as  against  frosty  nights  in  May),  a  grander  spread 
of  the  fine  broad,  bright,  glossy,  leaves  appeared ;  and,  in  June, 
1874, 1  occasionally  gave  the  Lilies  diluted  liquid  manure.  From 
one  only  of  the  three  did  the  magnificent  columnar  flower-stem, 
2  inches  thick,  spring  up  to  the  height  of  6\  feet,  which  became 
crowned  with  nine  flower-buds,  the  first  of  which  opened  on 
the  2nd  of  July,  lasting  to  the  9th.  As  one  sauntered  over  the 
lawn  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  clustered  fiowers,  their  delicate 
perfume,  diffused  through  the  summer  air,  added  to  the  pleasure 
afforded  by  the  sight  of  such  noble  tropical-looking  flowers. 


Fruit  of  the  Common  Peony. — You  have  frequently  alluded  to 
the  beauty  of  the  capsules  of  Iris  fcctidissima  when  ripe,  and  exposing 
the  coloured  seeds.  I  send  herewith  the  expanded  capsule  of  another 
old  border  acquaintance,  which  has,  I  think,  even  higher  claims  to  be 
considered  striking  and  ornamental.  The  specimen  in  question  is  by 
no  means  what  I  would  wish  it  to  be,  as  it  has  been  lying  by  me  for 
some  two  months  or  more,  and  has  lost  numbers  of  its  strikingly 
contrasted  seeds — some  ebony  black,  and  others  glowing  scarlet.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  this  singular,  and  to  many,  puzz- 
ling production,  is  no  other  than  the  capsule  of  the  old-fashioned 
Single  Peony,  with  the  tawny  divisions  of  the  capsule  open  and 
reflexed,  and  beautifully  crested  with  the  scarlet  seeds  over  their 
surface,  except  towards  the  points,  where  the  cresting  seeds  are  as  if 
of  polished  ebony.  I  had  it  from  Mr.  Riall's  garden,  Old  Connor,  and 
wish  I  had  sent  it  sooner. — A.  Balke,  28,  We-ithnid  Roir,  Dublin. 

Nature  and  Geometrical  Art. — Ah,  how  poor  and  formal 
are  statues,  and  terraces,  and  vases,  and  ribbon-patterns,  and 
geometrial  designs,  and  bedding  out,  when  compared  with  Nature's 
handiwork  I  and  though,  perhaps,  never  since  the  days  of  the  grand 
old  gardener  has  ornate  horticulture  attained  so  great  a  splendour, 
what  true  lover  of  flowers  is  really  satisfied  with  our  gorgeous 
modern  gardens  ?  We  treat  them,  for  the  most  part,  as  a  child 
with  a  new  box  of  paints  :  his  pictures,  all  the  most  glaring  colours, 
are  crowded  together  ;  and  the  eye,  dazzled  and  bewildered,  yearns 
for  that  repose  and  harmony  which  in  Nature,  whether  in  the  few 
flowerets  of  some  hidden  nook,  or  in  the  fiery  autumnal  grandeur  of 
some  mighty  forest,  diffuse  perpetual  peace. — "A  Little  Tour  in 
Ireland." 
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HIGHOLERE  IN  THE  EHODODENDRON  SEASON. 
The  Rhododendron  has  assumed  a  degree  of  prominent  importance 
among  onr  ornamental  shrubs  which  its  splendid  and  profuse  bloom 
and  its  fine  evergreen  foliage  fully  justify.  The  introduction  of  new 
species,  and  the  successful  practice  of  hybridisation,  have  imparted 
to  this  handsome  shrub  its  present  great  attractiveness  and  horti. 
cultural  intex-est.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  believe  that  many  of  our 
most  enthusiastic  horticulturists — both  amateurs  and  professional 
gardeners — recollect  the  time  when  the  old  Rhododendron  ponticum, 
with  its  pale  lilac  blossoms  and  sombre  foliage,  was  theonly  plant  of  the 
genus  to  be  found  in  our  gardens.  Then  came  the  introduction  of 
the  Indian  tree  Rhododendron,  with  its  magnificent  blossoms  of  deep 
sanguineous  scarlet,  to  which  our  botanists  gave  the  name  of  Rhodo- 
dendron arboreum.  What  a  priceless  addition  to  our  shubberles 
would  this  glorious  plant  have  been  if  its  constitution  had  but 
proved  snfKciently  robust  to  bear  our  climate  !  Unfortunately  it  was 
not  **  hardy,"  and  when  admiring  crowds  went  to  see  the  fine  speci- 
mens of  it  in   Mr.  Knight's  conservatory,  with  trunks  like  those  of 


to  appear,  still,  the  canvas  covering  of  the  fairy-like  scene  is  not, 
after  all,  the  blue  spring  sky  ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  ingenuity  of 
art  lavished  upon  the  temporary  turf  carpeting,  from  which  the  flower, 
weighted  shrubs  seem  to  be  naturally  growing,  a  wish  creeps  over  the 
mind,  in  the  shape  of  a  longing  to  witness  such  a  scene  in  the  open 
air,  and  such  groups  of  glorious  shrubs  clothing  natural  hills  and 
vales  with  like  beauty.  I  have  often  dismissed  the  wish  as 
one  of  the  beautiful  impossibilities  of  the  imaginatiion ;  and 
yet,  one  fine  morning  in  the  end  of  May,  I  found  it  realised — 
even  more  than  realised — in  the  woods  and  valleys  of  Ilighclere, 
especially  round  the  lake,  in  the  waters  of  which  the  forms  and 
colours  of  the  woods  were  reflected  as  in  a  mirror.  The  roads 
through  four  thousand  acres  of  wood  and  park  are  bordered  in  many 
parts  with  Rhododendrons  for  long  distances,  and  in  the  congenial  soil  of 
the  place  they  have  attained  a  height  of  from  12  to  15  feet,  many  of 
the  more  freely  blooming  varieties  forming  dense  masses  of  crimson, 
violet,  or  white.  Highclere  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  places  where  the 
new  kinds  were  first  thoroughly  appreciated,  and  planted  out  in  great 
abundance;  several  of  the  most  favourite  of  the  varieties  having  been 
raised  there,  as  R.  altaclerense,  Victoria,  and  several  other  kinds. 
A  visit  to  Highclere  in  the  Rhododendron    season  is   a   delightful 


youngforest  trees,  the  general  admiration  was  somewhat  tempered  with 
regret.  Fortunately,  the  system  of  hybridisation  had  successfully 
set  in,  and  the  joint  offspring  of  the  old  hardy  species  and  the 
glorious  new  introduction  proved  more  or  less  able  to  bear  our 
treacherous  climate  ;  while  many  new  and  brilliant  shades  of  colour 
in  the  flowers  also  resulted  from  the  new  alliance.  These  crossings 
with  the  Rhododendron  arboreum,  and  also  with  an  American  species, 
R.  catawbiense,  marked  an  entirely  new  phase  in  Rhododendron 
culture ;  and  the  subsequent  exhibitions,  by  Messrs.  Waterer,  of  the 
magnificent  new  varieties,  in  vast  numbers,  each  plant  rivalling  its 
neighbour  in  briUiancy  of  colour  and  profuseness  of  bloom,  will 
remain  on  the  records  of  horticultural  progress  as  one  of  its  most 
brilliant  epochs.  The  Rhododendron  shows  at  the  gardens  of  South 
Kensington  and  Regent's  Park  have  long  been  kinds  of  floral  festivals 
each  successive  spring,  not  only  among  true  flower  lovers,  but  among 
the  general  public,  who  never  fail  to  hail  these  displays  of  floral 
luxuriance,  with  their  gorgeous  colours  of  a  thousand  shades  and 
gradations,  as  among  the  impatiently-expected  treats  of  the  early 
part  of  the  London  season.  Beautiful  as  are  these  annual 
displays,  composed  entirely  of  selected  specimens,  in  which  none 
but  the  finest  grown  and  most  profusely  bloomed  plants  are  allowed 


privilege  not  easily  forgotten  j  the  only  drawback  being,  that  while 
there  are  so  many  other  things  to  be  seen,  the  gorgeous  attraction  of 
the  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  occupies  too  exclusively  the  whole  of 
the  visitor's  attention.  Even  the  castle  itself,  one  of  the  best  designs 
of  the  late  Sir  C.  Barry,  and  the  noble  A'andycks  and  Sir  Joshuas 
in  the  principal  apartments,  can  claim  but  a  passing  glance  in  the  Rho- 
dodendron season,  although  one  would  desire  to  give  a  whole  day  to 
the  pictures  alone.  There  is  an  ancient  Yew,  too,  the  trunk  of  which  is 
nearly  30  feet  in  circumference,  and  which  must  have  been  standing, 
in  its  prime,  when  Roman  and  Sason  and  Dane  successively  battled 
for  the  possession  of  these  fair  Hampshire  Hills.  H.  N.  H. 

The  Impossible. — A  well-known  German  florist  related,  in  a 
high  state  of  irritation,  his  troubles  in  this  way.  He  said—"  I  have 
so  much  drouble  mit  de  ladies  ven  dey  come  to  buy  mine  Rose  ;  dey 
vants  him  hardy,  dey  vants  him  doubles,  dey  vants  him  moontly,  dey 
vants  himfragrand,  dey  vants  him  nice  gooler,  dey  vants  him  ebery 
dings  in  one  Rose.  I  hopes  I  am  not  vat  you  calls  von  uncallant  man, 
but  I  have  somedimes  to  say  to  dat  ladies,  '  Madame,  I  never  often 
sees  dat  ladies  dat  vas  rich,  dat  vas  good  temper,  dat  vas  youngs,  dat 
vas  clever,  dut  vas  perfection  in  one  ladies.   I  see  her  much  not !'  " 
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The  Best  Time  for  Planting  Asparagus.— I  have  invari- 
ably  found  Asparagus  to  succeed  best  if  removed  while  in  active 
growth,  even  as  Jate  as  Jnly.  I  have  never  known  one-year  seed- 
lings  to  fail,  and  1  have  never  known  perfect  success  to  attend  the 
removal  of  older  plants.  Many  object  to  the  loss  of  time  caused  by 
planting  one-year-old  seedlings.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  I 
manure  the  ground  very  highly  on  which  the  seed  is  to  be  sown.  It 
IS  sown  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  and  the  young  plants  are  thinned  out  to 
4  or  5  inches  asuuder,  by  which  means  I  obtain  better  roots  than 
ordinary  two-year-old  plants,  and  from  these  some  heads  may  be  cut 
twelve  months  after  planting.— Eichakd  Smith,  Tl'orcester. 

Hepper's  Goliath  Tomato.— Having  grown  a  quantity  of 
Tomatoes  this  season,  consisting  of  several  varieties  out  of  doors,  on 
walls  and  also  in  a  late  Peach  case.  I  have  found  Hepper's  Goliath 
greatly  surpass  all  others  grown  in  the  same  way.  On  one  plant  in 
the  Peach  case  there  is  at  present  ninety  frnit ;  while,  from  the  same 
plant,  I  last  week  cut  two  dozen  and  a  half,  two  of  which  weighed 
20  0Z3. ;  and  half  the  frnit  now  on  the  plant  would,  I  should  think, 
each  average  tha  same  weight.  I  do  not,  however,  value  this  variety 
so  much  for  the  size  of  its  fruit  as  for  the  weight  of  the  crop.  We 
have  been  cutting  from  the  same  plant  ever  since  the  end  of  July, 
but  no  account   has  been  kept  as  to  the  quantity  until  last  week. 

Advantages  of  Hoeing. —Too  many  persons  who  use 
the  hoe,  suppose  that  the  chief  benefit  derived  from  it  is 
to  kill  the  weeds.  That  certainly  is  an  important  work,  and 
one  ^  greatly  neglected.  Weeds  are  not  only  in  the  way  of 
cultivating  the  crops  which  we  plant,  but  they  rob  them  of  much  of 
the  nutriment  which  they  need.  Hoeing,  then,  is  an  essential 
service  in  respect  to  destroying  the  weeds.  There  are  other  advan. 
tages,  however,  which  are  commonly  overlooked.  Let  us  see:  1. 
The  loosening  of  the  soil  in  the  operation  of  hoeing  is  beneficial  to 
the  plants,  as  much  as  the  destruction  of  the  weeds  or  more  so. 
2.  Moisture  abounds  in  the  atmosphere  during  the  hottest  months, 
and  IS  absorbed  and  retained  most  abundantly  by  a  soil  which  is  in  the 
most  friable  state.  3.  Then,  again,  pulverising  soil  enables  it  better 
to  retainthe  moisture  absorbed.  4.  The  soil,  in  order  to  be  healthy 
and  active,  must  breathe.  A  light  porous  soil  admits  the  air,  and 
thus  itis  invigorated  by  the  atmosphere.  5.  The  snn's  rays  heat  a 
hard  soil  much  more  quickly  than  a  loose  one,  and  the  hotter  the  soil 
IS,  so  much  greater  will  be  the  evaporation  from  it.  So  that  the  hard 
soil  13  deprived  of  its  moisture  much  sooner  than  one  of  a  loose 
texture.  G.  The  soil  that  has  been  kept  loose  near  the  surface  by 
the  action  of  the  hoe,  will  receive  and  hold  the  rain  water  that  falls, 
while  a  hard  soil  will  allow  most  of  it  to  run  off  into  the  valleys  and 
streams  as  it  falls. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Best  Four  Broccolies.— Pour  kinds  of  Broccoli  which  everybodv  should 
prow  are  Walcheren,  for  autumn  ;  Snow's  White  for  winter :  Watts's  Excelsior 
formid-season  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  Cattell's  Echpte.  Excelsior  here  this 
season,  it  is  m  every  respect  perfect.— SiiMroED. 

Canadian  Wonder  Beau  for  Forcing.— It  is  certainly  the  best  forcer  with 
«wt  fi  T  ''^'1".''">"='''  It  excels  all  others  in  its  croppinpr  qualities.  It  is,  in 
Sl^IhH  f"  .'?  every  respect,  the  individual  Beans  being  nearly  twice  the 
and  dclic?oS^-R  g'ildeet"    '°  ^  ^™^'  "'™*^'''  "'  ^™  ''^'■™"'  "'°''^'"' 

o,.^„f9P^  Edging  for  a  Kitchen  Garden.-Sow  in  a  small  bed  some  Moss- 
thP  walW  1  f^//"  ^'^fust  and.  about  April  loth,  prick  it  out  along  the  edges  of 
the  walk  1  foot  apart  and  two  rows  mstead  of  one.  Behind  it  sow  a  drill  or 
Ijetter,  sow  in  boxes  Dell's  Beet,  and  plant  it  out  as  soon  as  it  is  ready.  These 
appeI?™n?e"-BuKrfnLE"''°'''''"''  '''""'^  ^'"^  """  ^'^e^table  quarters  a  dressed 

Horse-radish  Culture.— Is  the  plan  of  ftrowing  this  by  placing  a  common 
round  drain-tile  with  it,  and  set  a  couple  of  inches  in  the  earth,  filling  the  tile 
with  hue  earth,  and  nlant.ng  a  set  near  the  top  of  the  tile  and  10  inches  above 
the  surface  sumcicntly  well  known?  Mr.  Bradley,  at  Preston  Hall,  eays  it  is 
The  reralt -v''       '     ^^''''°^        ^^^  product  is  saved,  and  a  fine  clean  stem  is 

„„!E^"^^''^~''^^''  '^  *'°  constantly  required  in  agreen  state,  that  some  special 
for»  'L"^*^?,"* ^"^'^  ^  ensure  an  abundant  supply  of  it.  Its  roots  should,  there- 
„r„i'„l  "^  ,"  '"  0''"'h".  and  introduced  into  gentle  heat  as  required  for  the 
?r.^i.l  •'."'u^' ,  P?  °^  ''"°r^'  ■"''e°  <'^o  soil  is  not  naturally  favourable  to  its 
fhnZh^  ''^'"  '  ';"  """"^  '^,1''''  ^  fe"  ''arrow-loads  of  road  scrapings  and 
ih2?„*^i-^r.';''^-^'"^ '""'■'■?•'""''"''''"'''•  '''"'  "'e  bods  should  boraised  alittl6abovo 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  surface.  By  cutting  portions  of  the  plants  for 
arying  at  different  times,  we  are  never  short  of  a  supply  of  it.— J.  Geoom. 

Yellow-frnited  Capsicums— These  are  certainly  worth  cultivating  for 
purposes  of  decoration  alone.  'J'he  seed  should  be  sown  early  in  spring,  and  if 
the  young  plants  are  grown  on  in  a  moderate  heat  in  either  a  pit  or  frame,  thev 
Zl.J-^1  d  "■"'''"'  after  sowing,  and  will  have  a  very  effective  appearance, 
especially  when  grouped  with  the  scarlet-fruited  varieties.  When  grown  cl  jbo 
to  the  glass  in  a  gentle  heat  and  allowed  plenty  of  air,  they  form  dwarf  shrubby 
?™.  ".^  I"'  •'"  l"  .'".''''es  high,  each  bearing  from  twenty  to  fifty  curiously 
contorted  ehming  bright  yellow  fruits,  each  as  large  as  a  nigeon's  egg,  which 
-a»t  in  beauty  for  months.— Q.  cgb,  nun,ii 
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HINTS     ON    FRUIT    TREE    PLANTING. 
The    following    clear   and   sound  directions  are  given  in   Messrs. 
Ellwanger  &  Barry's  new  fruit  catalogue : 

Preparation  of  the  Soil  and  Trees. — For  fruit  trees  the 
soil  should  be  dry,  either  naturally,  or  made  so  by  thorough  drainage, 
as  they  will  not  live  or  thrive  on  a  soil  constantly  saturated  with 
stagnant  moisture.  It  should  also  be  well  prepared  by  ploughing  twice 
at  least,  beforehand,  using  the  sub-soil  plough  after  the  common  one, 
at  the  second  ploughing.  On  new  fresh  lands,  manuring  will  be 
unnecessary  ;  but  on  lands  exhausted  by  cropping,  fertilisers  must  be 
applied,  either  by  turning  in  heavy  crops  of  Clover,  or  well  decom. 
posed  manure  or  compost.  To  ensure  a  good  growth  of  fruit  trees, 
land  should  be  in  as  good  condition  as  for  a  crop  of  Wheat,  Corn,  or 
Potatoes.  In  preparing  soil  fatal  errors  are  often  commited.  As  a 
general  thing,  trees  are  placed  in  the  ground  precisely  as  they  ara 
sent  from  the  nursery.  In  removing  a  tree,  no  matter  how  carefully 
it  may  be  done,  a  portion  of  the  roots  are  broken  and  destroyed,  and 
consequently  the  balance  that  existed  in  the  structure  of  the  tree  ia 
deranged.  This  must  be  restored  by  a  proper  pruning,  adapted  to 
the  size,  form,  and  condition  of  the  tree  as  follows  ; 

Pruning  Young  Trees. — Standard  orchard  trees,  as  sent 
from  the  nursery,  vary  from  5  to  8  feet  in  height,  with  naked  stems 
or  trunks,  and  a  number  of  branches  at  the  top  forming  a  head. 
These  branches  should  be  all  cut  back  to  within  threeor  four  buds  of 
their  base.  This  lessens  the  demand  upon  the  roots,  and  enables  the 
remaining  buds  to  push  with  vigour.  In  the  case  of  older  trees  |of 
extra  size,  the  pruning  must  be  in  proportion  ;  as  a  general  thing,  it  will 
be  safe  to  shorten  all  the  previous  j'ears'  shoots  to  three  or  four  buds 
at  their  base,  and  where  the  branches  are  very  numerous,  some  may 
be  cut  out  entirely.  Pyramidal  trees,  if  of  two  or  three  years' 
growth,  with  a  number  of  side  branches,  will  require  to  be  pruned 
with  a  two-fold  object  in  view,  viz.,  the  growth  of  the  tree  and  the 
desired  form.  The  branches  must  be  cut  into  the  form  of  a  pyramid 
by  shortening  the  lower  ones,  say  one  half,  those  above  them  shorter, 
and  the  upper  ones  around  the  leading  shoot  to  within  two  or  three 
buds  of  their  base.  The  leader  itself  must  be  shortened  back  one. 
half  or  more.  When  trees  have  been  dried  or  injured  much  by 
exposure,  the  pruning  must  be  closer  than  if  in  good  order.  Dwarf 
standard  trees  and  dwarf  bushes  must  -be  pruned  as  recommended 
for  s;tandards,  aiming  at  producing  a  round,  well-proportioned  head, 
with  the  main  branches  regularly  distributed  and  far  enough  apart 
to  admit  air  freely  to  all  parts.  Yearling  trees  intended  for  pyramids 
may  have  a  few  side  branches,  the  smallest  of  which  should  be  cut 
clean  away,  reserving  only  the  strongest  and  best  placed.  In  other 
respects  they  will  be  pruned  as  directed  for  trees  of  two  years'  growth. 
Those  having  no  side  branches  should  be  cut  back  so  far  as  to  ensure 
the  production  of  a  tier  of  branches  within  12  inches  of  the  ground. 
A  strong  yearling,  -1  to  6  feet,  may  be  cut  back  about  half,  and  the 
weaker  ones  more  than  that.  It  is  better  to  cut  too  low  than  not 
low  enough,  for  if  the  first  tier  of  branches  be  not  low  enough,  the 
jiyramidal  form  cannot  afterwards  be  perfected. 

Planting,  Staking,  Mulching,  and  after  Culture. — In 
planting,  dig  holes  in  the  first  place,  largo  enough  to  admit  the  roots 
of  the  tree  to  spread  out  in  their  natural  position.  Then,  having 
the  tree  pruned  as  above  directed,  let  one  person  hold  it  in  an 
upright  position,  and  the  other  shovel  in  the  earth,  carefully  putting 
the  finest  and  the  best  from  the  surface  in  among  the  roots,  filling 
every  interstice,  and  bringing  every  root  in  contact  with  the  soil. 
When  the  earth  is  nearly  filled  in,  a  pail  of  water  may  be  thrown  on 
to  settle  and  wash  in  the  earth  around  the  roots ;  then  fill  in  the 
remainder,  and  tread  gently  with  the  foot.  The  use  of  water  ia 
seldom  necessary,  except  in  dry  weather,  early  in  fall  or  late  in  spring. 
Guard  against  planting  too  deep ;  the  trees,  after  the  ground  settles, 
should  "stand  in  this  respect  as  they  did  in  the  nursery.  Trees  on 
dwarf  stocks  should  stand  so  that  all  the  stock  bo  under  the  ground, 
and  no  more.  In  very  dry,  gravelly  ground,  the  holes  should  be  dug 
twice  the  usual  size  and  depth,  and  filled  in  with  good  loamy  soil.  If 
trees  are  tall  and  much  exposed  to  winds,  a  stake  should  be  planted 
with  the  tree,  to  which  it  should  be  tied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid 
chafing.  A  piece  of  matting  or  cloth  may  be  put  between  the  tree 
and  the  stake.  When  the  tree  is  planted,  throw  around  it  as  far  aa 
the  roots  extend,  and  a  foot  beyond,  5  or  6  inches  deep  of  rough 
manure  or  litter.  This  ia  particularly  necessary  in  dry  ground,  and 
is  highly  advantageous  everywhere,  both  in  spring  and  fall  planting. 
It  prevents  the  ground  from  baking  or  cracking,  and  maintains  an 
equal  temperature  about  the  roots.  Grass  or  weeds  should  not  be 
allowed  to  grow  around  young  trees  after  being  planted,  as  it  stunts 
their  growth  and  utterly  ruins  them.  The  ground  should  be  kept 
clean  and  loose  around  them,  until,  at  least,  they  are  of  bearing  size. 
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Place  the  packages  if  frozen  unopened,  in  a  cellar  or  some  snch 
place,  cool,  but  free  from  frost,  until  perfectly  thawed,  when  they 
can  be  unpacked,  and  either  planted  or  placed  in  a  trench,  until 
convenient  to  plant.  Treated  thus,  they  will  not  be  injured  by  the 
freezing.  Trees  procured  in  the  fall  for  spring  planting,  should  be 
laid  in  trenches  in  a  slanting  position  to  avoid  the  winds;  the  situa- 
tion should  also  be  sheltered  and  the  soil  dry.  A  mulching  on  the 
roots  and  a  few  evergreen  boughs  over  the  tops,  will  afford  good 
protection.  

Bourjassotte  Grise  Fig. — I  have  been  fruiting  a  large  collec- 
tion of  Figs  to  see  which  are  the  best  worth  growing,  and  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Bourjassotte  Grise  is  the  finest  variety  in 
cultivation.  This  is  the  same  kind  which  has  been  long  cultivated  at 
Clumber  under  the  name  of  Blanche,  a  most  inappropriate  name  for 
it,  because  the  outside  is  greyish-green,  and  the  inside  very  dark 
crimson.  The  Bourjassotte  Grise  is  never  bad,  and  hardly  ever 
second-rate ;  in  fact,  I  never  gather  a  fruit  without  expecting  it  to 
be  first-rate.  As  many  persons  want  to  plant  a  Fig,  and  perhaps 
only  one,  let  me  advise  them  to  choose  this  kind  in  preference  to  all 
others. — J.  R.  Pearson. 

Early  Grapes  on  Late  Stocks. — Do  the  Black  Hamburgh 
and  early  white  varieties  of  Grapes  answer  for  early  forcing  inarched 
on  Muscats  and  Lady  Downes  ? — G.  F.  P.  [Black  Hamburghs  do 
quite  as  well  for  forcing  inarched  on  Muscat  of  Alexandria  as  on 
their  own  roots.  Lady  Downes  is  not  a  first-rate  stock  for  the  Ham. 
burgh,  but  it  may  be  forced  to  fruit  as  early  on  Lady  Downes  as  on 
its  own  roots.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  graft  the  Black  Hamburgh 
^on  any  other  variety,  as  it  generally  succeeds  equally  well  on  its 
own  roots  as  on  those  of  any  other  kind  ;  but,  where  it  is  desirable 
to  have  a  few  rods  of  Black  Hamburgh  in  a  house  of  strong-rooted 
Lady  Downes,  inarching  may  be  resorted  to  with  speedy  and  useful 
results.  For  either  early  or  other  forcing,  Lady  Downes  is  a  stock  on 
which  very  few  early  white  Grapes  do  better  than  on  their  own 
roots,  and  it  should  never  be  used  when  a  Muscat  can  be  had.  The 
Muscat  is  a  stock  on  w'hich  no  early  white  Grape  ever  fails.  Royal 
Muscadine,  Backland's  Sweetwater,  Frontignans,  and  the  best  of  the 
Chasselas  varieties  are  improved,  in  many  instances,  in  berry,  bunch, 
and  flavour  by  being  worked  on  the  Muscat.  Golden  Champion  is 
not  so  liable  to  spot  or  blemish  on  the  Muscat  as  on  other  varieties  ; 
and  Duke  of  Bucoleuch  acquires  a  fine  colour  and  exquisite  flavour 
on  it.  For  all  kinds  of  both  early  and  late  Grapes  there  is  no  stock 
equal  to  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria. —J.  MuiR.] 

Large  Vines. — The  big  Grape  Vine  which  is  to  be  exhibited  at 
Philadelphia  Exhibition,  has,  after  several  weeks  of  labour,  been  dug 
up,  divided  into  sections,  and  boxed  for  transportation.  This  famous 
Tine,  is  without  doubt  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  celebrated 
Vine  at  Hampton  Court,  is  9  inches  in  diameter  3  feet  from  the 
ground.  This  Vine  is  11  inches  in  diameter  at  the  same  height,  and 
nearer  the  ground  has  a  measurement  of  18  inches  in  diameter,  or  56 
inches  in  circumference,  while  its  foliage  has  long  covered  a  space 
equal  to  10,000  square  feet.  The  Hampton  Court  Vine  produces 
annually  from  1,000  to  2,000  lbs.  of  Grapes.  The  produce  of 
this  Vine  has  often  reached  7,500  clusters,  of  an  average  weight  of 
1  to  1-^  lb.  each,  of  nearly  12,000  lbs.  It  is  of  the  variety  known  as 
the  Mission  Grape,  and  has  been  growing  out-of-doors.  Its  age  is 
between  fifty  and  sixty  years.  There  still  remains  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  another  Vine  which  also  outranks  that  at  Hampton 
Court,  being  now  sixteen  years  old  and  16  inches  in  diameter  3  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  making  growth  at  the  rate  of  1  inch  in 
diameter  annually.  Last  year  it  furnished  from  8,000  to  10,000  lbs. 
weight  of  Grapes. 

Figs  Failing  to  Ripen. — I  have  two  Fig  trees  growing  in 
the  corners  of  the  wall  of  a  kitchen  garden  ;  one  faces  south  and 
east,  the  other  north  and  east.  The  soil  is  clay,  and  the  situation 
low.  The  trees  produce  an  enormous  quantity  of  Figs,  but  they 
never  grow  larger  than  about  the  size  of  a  man's  thumb,  and  of 
course  never  ripen.  The  trees  have  not  been  pruned  for  many 
years,  and  grow  just  as  they  please.  How  can  I  induce  them  to 
ripen  their  fruit  ?  Our  place  is  in  the  Weald  of  Sussex  where  spring 
frosts  are  occasionally  very  severe ;  but  this  year  they  were  but 
Blight. — H.  M.  H.  [I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Fig  trees  in 
question  fail  to  mature  their  fruit  through  defective  root-action.  A 
cold  clay  is  the  worst  possible  soil  for  Figs.  I  would  recommend 
that  the  trees  be  lifted  and  the  border  concreted  to  prevent  the 
roots  again  getting  into  the  clay,  afterwards  re-planting  in  good 
sound  loam.  I  also  think  that  as  the  trees  have  been  allowed  to 
grow  as  they  please,  they  may  have  become  over-crowded  with  wood, 
and  that,  if  such  is  the  case,  some  of  it  must  be  thinned  out  before 
fruit-bearing  wood  can  be  produced.  Badly  ripened  wood  is  a  suro 
source  of  failure,  and,  in  order  to  get  it  fully  matured,  every  branch 


and  leaf  must  have  plenty  of  light  and  air.  The  best  way  of 
pruning  Figs  is  to  thin  out  the  young  shoots  well  during  the  summer 
time.  As  a  rule,  winter  pruning  is  objectionable,  for  it  invariably 
causes  the  trees  to  grow  stronger  than  summer  thinning.  I  there- 
fore conclude  that  unripe  wood  and  a  cold  sub-soil  are  the  causes  of 
failure  in  the  case  of  your  correspondent's  Figs.— W.  Wildsmith.] 

Varieties  of  Pine-apple.— Allow  me  to  ask  Mr.  Mnir,  who 
gives  us  weekly  instructions  respecting  the  growth  of  Pine-apples,  to 
name  the  best  varieties  now  in  cultivation,  including  in  this  list  a 
description  of  the  King  Pine-apple,  so  much  spoken  of  in  former 
years.— An  Or.D  Pine  Grower.  [The  varieties  of  Pines  now  gene- 
rally cultivated  are  Black  Jamaica,  Queen,  Tboresby  Queen,  Meudon 
Queen,  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne,  Globe,  Charlotte  Rothschild,  Enville, 
Providence,  Prince  Albert,  Montserrat,  Prickly  Cayenne,  Black 
Prince,  and  Blood-red.  Of  the  King  Pine,  to  which  reference  is 
made,  I  have  no  experience.  It  was,  I  am  informed,  very  much 
grown  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  ;  it  belongs  to  the  smooth-leaved 
class,  the  foliage  being  narrow,  and  the  fruit  attaining  about  the  same 
size  as  that  of  the  Jamaica,  with  a  rather  long  crown  and  fair  flavour. 
Superior  varieties  seem  to  have  driven  it  out  of  cultivation. — J.  MuiR.] 

Apples  for  Ornament  or  Preserving.— Under  this  heading 
the  following  kinds  are  enumerated  in  Messrs.  EUwanger  & 
Barry's  descriptive  catalogue  of  fruits  :— Large  Red  Siberian  Crab — 
Nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  old  Siberian  Ciab,  but  similar  in  appear, 
ance  and  quality ;  tree  grows  large.  Yellow  Siberian  Crab  (Golden 
Beauty)— As  large  as  the  last,  and  of  a  beautiful  golden  yellow. 
Large  Yellow  Crab— Larger  than  any  of  the  preceding  ;  pale  yellow 
with  a  tint  of  red  in  the  sun  ;  tree  a  vigorous  grower.  Transcendant 
Crab— A  very  beautiful  variety  of  the  Siberian  Crab;  red  and 
yellow;  tree,  a  remarkably  strong  grower.  Oblong  Crab— Very 
distinct,  oblong  in  form  ;  dark  crimson,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
Crabs.  Lady  Crab— Beautiful,  resembling  the  Lady  Apple.  Mont, 
real  Beauty— Resembles  the  Golden  Beauty,  but  larger.  Hyslop'a 
Crab— Almost  as  large  as  the  Early  Strawberry  Apple ;  deep  crimson ; 
very  popular  in  the  west,  on  account  of  its  large  size,  beauty,  and 
hardiness.  Striped  Crab— A  variety  of  Russian  origin.  Kaida 
Crab,  also  a  variety  of  Russian  origin.  The  following  Crabs,  raised 
by  C.  Andrews,  of  Marengo,  III.,  are  highly  recommended  :— Coral- 
early  winter;  keeping  until  about  February.  Chicago— December 
to  March.     Marengo— January  to  June. 

The  Grape  Cure.— There  are  on  the  Continent  numerous 
establishments  devoted  to  the  application  of  this  remedy  ;  two  in 
France— Aigle  in  Savoy  and  Celles  les  Bains  in  the  Ardbche  ;  three 
at  least  in  Switzerland— Veyteaux,  Vevey,  Montreux  ;  and  many 
in  Germany,  Austria,  the  "Tyrol,  and  Hungary.  The  cure  is 
very  simple.  It  consists  in  eating  an  immense  _  quantity  of 
Grapes,  the  thin-skinned,  sweet,  white  varieties  being  best  for 
the  purpose.  The  patient  takes  but  little  ordinary  food,  and  is 
required  to  eat  3  or  4  lbs.  of  the  fruit  a  day  at  first,  the  quantity 
being  gradually  increased  to  8, 10,  and  even  12  lbs.  of  Grapes.  This  ia, 
if  possible,  to  be  eaten  in  the  open  air,  in  the  Vineyard  whence  the 
supply  is  derived— an  arrangement  which,  no  doubt,  greatly  conduces 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  cure.  It  is  frequently  undertaken  in  their 
private  practice  by  French  physicians,  who  possess  the  material  for 
it  in  the  incomparable  Chasselas,  of  which  snch  quantities  are  now 
selling  in  Paris. 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Best  Vines  for  a  Cool  Honse.-I  should  be  obliged  for  information  as  to 
the  best  Vines  for  planting  in  a  roomy  and  excellent  orchard-house,  but  without 
any  heating  apparatus.— T.  [The  best  Vines  tor  a  cold  orchard-house  are 
Black  Hamburi'h,  liuckland  Sweet  Water,  Madresfleld  Court,  Foster  s  White 
Seedling,  and  the  Ascot  Frontignan,  a  well-flavoured  Grape.— F.] 

Colouring  Grapes  —One  of  the  most  important  points  in  reference  to 
colouring  Gfapes,  is  to  allow  the  side-shoots  to  grow  freely,  after  the  final 
thinning  If  the  leaves  half  hide  the  bunches,  so  much  the  better.  I  learnt 
this  fact  at  Cole  Orton,  which  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  excellence  of  the 
plan,  as  I  consider  Mr.  Henderson  oue  of  our  best  Grape  growers.— R.  Gilbebt, 
Burijliley. 

Influence  of  the  Stock  on  the  Scion.-Howmuch  in  the  case  of  many 
fruits  the  quality  is  influenced  by  the  stock  I  saw  lately,  when  we  gatherea 
here  among  other  Pears,  the  Rokeby.  This  sort  was  taken  from  a  tree  worked 
on  the  Pear  stock,  and  was,  in  every  stage  of  ripening,  very  bad,  being  dry 
and  mealy,  while  the  same  sort,  worked  on  the  Quince,  in  the  same  ground, 
was  full  of  juice,  melting,  and  deliciously  flavoured,  and  a  fortnight  earlier. 
-G.  W. 

A  New  Way  with  Figs.— According  to  Messrs.  EUwanger  &  Barry,  Figs 
may  be  grown  as  bushes  in  the  garden,  in  the  Northern  States,  if  they  are  taken 
up  annually  the  first  week  in  November,  with  a  ball  of  earth  attached  to  the 
roots,  and  placed  in  a  cellar  till  about  the  middle  of  May,  when  they  should  be 
taken  out  and  re-planted. 

The  largest  garden  of  Pine-apples  in  the  world  is  probably  one  in  the 
eastern  district  of  New  Providence,  in  the  Bahamas.  From  one  spot  can  be 
seen  at  a  single  glance  1,200,000  Pine-apples  growing. 
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TKBNOHING  IN  LONDON  MAKKET  GARDENS. 
From  the  1st  of  November  till  the  end  of  January  every  empty 
piece  of  ground  that  can  be  spared  uncropped  for  more  than 
three  weeks  is  trenched,  more  particularly  if  it  has  not  been 
done  the  previous  season.  Even  the  very  ground  amongst 
fruit  trees  is  trenched  and  manured.  Trenching  orchard  tree 
ground  may  seem  undesirable,  on  account  of  possible  damage 
to  the  roots ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  extensively  carried  out  iu 
the  neighbourhood  of  Barnes,  Putney,  and  Chiswick,  as  any 
traveller  that  way  can  see.  Mr.  Dancer,  of  Chiswick,  one  of 
the  very  highest  authorities  as  regards  fruits,  states  that 
digging,  and  even  trenching,  amongst  fruit  trees  contributes 
immensely  to  their  benefit,  provided  it  is  anrually  performed 
and  plenty  of  manure  is  added.  The  vegetable  crops,  too,  that 
are  grown  between  the  trees  require  deep  working  and 
enriching  of  the  soil.  Mr.  Dancer  has  often  shown  me  the 
soil  as  it  was  being  turned  up,  and  I  observed  that  it  con- 
tained a  mass  of  still  unexhausted  manure  from  former  appli- 
cations; hence  the  flourishing  condition  of  his  trees  and  the 
fine  fruit  that  they  produce.  Trenching  is  considered  of  the 
first  importance  in  the  case  of  ground  about  to  bo  cropped  with 
early  vegetables,  such  as  Cauliflowers  and  Lettuces,  and  also 
for  root  crops,  such  as  Parsnips,  Beet,  and  Carrots.  If  the 
future  crop  is  to  consist  of  Vegetable  Marrows,  or  any  of  the 
Cabbage  tribe,  the  ground  is  heavily  manured  when  it  is 
trenched,  the  manure  being  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
which  is  already  strewed  with  decaying  vegetable  refuse,  but 
Cabbage  stumps  or  live  roots  are  always  removed.  The  field 
or  plot  of  ground  is  then  measured  off  into  2  feet  widths,  being 
the  width  of  the  trenches.  The  latter  are  made  two,  or,  at 
most,  three  spades  deep,  and  are  laid  up  in  the  form  of  rough 
ridges,  a  condition  in  which  they  remain  till  planting  or 
sowing  time.  In  trenching,  the  men  are  placed  about  "four 
paces  apart,  and  each  works  till  he  meets  his  neighbour. 
When  one  trench  is  finished,  the  manure  and  surface  of  the 
adjoining  one  is  cast  into  the  bottom  of  it,  and  it  is  then  laid 
up  in  a  ridge,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  other,  and  thus  the 
work  goes  on  until  it  is  finished.  If  Parsnips,  Carrots,  Beet, 
Salsafy,  Scorzonera,  or  other  deep-rooting  crops  are  to  occupy 
the  ground,  it  is  not  manured  at  trenching  time,  as  the  appli- 
cation of  fresh  manure  would  produce  forked  roots,  which  are 
much  less  valuable  than  such  as  are  straight.  It  is,  however, 
indispensable  that  the  ground  should  have  had  a  good  manur- 
ing for  the  previous  year's  crop.  At  planting  time  the  ridges 
are  commonly  levelled  a  little,  by  means  of  the  hoe,  spade, 
or  plough  ;  but,  in  some  instances,  crops  of  Cauliflowers  or 
Cabbages  are  planted  low  down  on  the  sides  of  the  ridges, 
which  afford  them  protection  from  winds  until  they  have  fairly 
began  to  grow.  The  ridges  are  then  reduced  iu  height  by 
means  of  hoeing.  W.  F. 


EDGINGS  FOR  GARDEN  WALKS. 

One  of  the  best  materials  for  this  purpose  is  Box  ;  but  it  has  the 
fault  of  harbouring  slugs,  especially  when  not  subjected  to  an  annual 
clipping,  which  should  be  done  early  in  the  year;  for,  if  done  late, 
the  hot  sun  Bcorohea  the  leaves,  and  spoils  their  green  appearance. 
When  dressed,  for  instance,  in  April,  the  young  growths  have  a 
chance  of  becoming  well  developed  and  keep  bright  and  green  during 
the  whole  summer.  If  planted  in  autumn,  the  long  points  require 
shortening  in  April;  but,  if  planted  in  March,  it  ia  much  better 
left  untouched  until  the  following  spring.  Box  should  be  cut 
down  to  about  3  inches  from  the  ground ;  and  if  this  is  done 
with  regularity  -every  year,  it  is  many  years  before  it  becomes  bare 
at  the  bottom.  Small  patchesof  it  here  and  there  occasionally  decay, 
especially  in  kitchen  gardens,  where  there  is  much  wheeling  ;  and 
these  should  be  replaced  with  fresh  pieces  every  spring.  Besides 
Box,  various  kinds  of  tiles,  made  of  terra  cotta  or  burnt  clay,  are 
used  for  edgings,  and,  affording  no  protection  to  vermin  and  effectn- 
ally  preventing  the  soil  from  mixing  with  the  gravel,  they  mako suit- 
able edgings  for  kitchen  gardens.  They  are  laid  much  in  the  same 
way  as  Box,  and  they  should  not  rise  more  than  2  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  walk.  A  tiln  called  the  "  Chatsworth  conduit  "  is  so  con- 
structed that  that  portion  of  it  which  is  below  the  ground  forms  a 
conduit  that  conveys  all  the  water  which  falls  in  the  shape  of  rain 
into  large  tanks  in  different  parts  of  the  garden  underneath  the 
walks.  These  tanks  form  stores,  from  which  water  may  bo  con. 
veniently  drawn,  and   in   dry  seasons  much  labour  may  be  saved  by 


their  use.  Tiles  do  not  look  well  either  in  pleasure  grounds  or  in  the 
flower  garden.  For  the  former  Grass  verges  associate  best  with  the 
surroundings,  and  when  beds  come  close  up  to  the  walks,  a  verge  of 
12  or  more  inches  in  width  should  intervene.  Grass  edgings  should  be 
trimmed  np  early  in  spring,  but  unless  where  it  is  actually  neces- 
sary, very  little  should  be  pared  off  them,  or  a  deep  bare  face  is  left 
which  does  not  look  well.  In  spring  the  Grass  grows  quickly  over 
the  cut  part,  and  during  summer  it  should  be  allowed  to  grow  along 
the  whole  edge,  so  as  to  join  the  gravel.  Cotoneaster  microphylla 
makes,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  pretty  edging.  It  cannot  cer. 
tainly  be  cut  so  close  as  Box,  but  when  allowed  to  grow  about  4 
inches  high  and  3  inches  wide,  it  looks  exceedingly  well,  either  when 
in  flower  or  fruit.  It  thrives  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  small 
plants  of  it  may  be  put  in  a  foot  or  two  apart  and  pegged  down  until 
the  edging  is  thoroughly  formed.  Thrift,  too,  makes  a  good  edging, 
growing  as  it  does  scarcely  more  thdu  2  inches  high,  while  during 
May,  and,  indeed, throughout  the  summer,  it  is  covered  with  bright 
pink  blossoms.  It  may  be  planted  in  the  end  of  March,  when  it  soon 
becomes  established,  and  forms  a  permanent  edging  for  many  years. 

M. 


HARDY  BEGONIAS. 
In  reply  to  the  assertion  made  by  "Oxon."  (see  p.  474)  that 
Begonia  Veitchii  is  better  than  any  of  the  tender  Begonias,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  my  opinion  that  he  must  have  but  a 
limited  acquaintance  with  these  plants,  or  he  would  not  speak  in 
these  undeservedly  high  terms  of  a  variety  which  is  far  inferior 
in  size  of  bloom,  brilliancy  of  colour,  and  beauty  of  foliage,  to  many 
of  the  hybrid  varieties  of  Continental  origin  now  in  commerce,  and 
most  notably  to  that  really  fine  variety  B.  Corail-Rose,  which  I 
should  advise  "  Oxon."  at  once  to  procure  from  Mr.  Lemoine,  of 
Nancy,  as  its  blooms  are  nearly  double  the  size  of  those  of  Veitchii,  and 
far  more  brilliant  and  conspicuous  in  colour  ;  while  the  foliage  is  larger 
and  more  vigorous  in  growth,  and  possesses  a  deep  and  most  remarkable 
metallic  sheen  or  gloss,  which  makes  it  a  great  ornament  to  the  plant. 
During  the  last  summer  I  had  a  plant  of  each  of  these  varieties 
growing  almost  side  by  side  in  the  same  bed  in  the  open  air,  and  I 
and  others,  who  saw  them  in  bloom  continually,  were  much  struck 
by  the  great  superiority  of  B.  Corail-Rose,  which  made  the  blooms  of 
Veitchii  seem  quite  small  and  inconspicuous  in  comparison.  As  to 
the  hardiness  or  otherwise  of  these  beautiful  plants,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  can  give  your  correspondent  no  information,  as  I  have  always 
feared  to  trust  any  of  my  tubers  of  them  out  after  September,  not 
from  any  fear  that  they  might  suffer  from  frost,  of  which  we  have 
hardly  any  on  the  mild  sea-board  of  the  county  of  Cork,  but  from 
fear  that  the  continued  wet  of  our  rainy  winter  might  cause  the 
tubers  to  decay.  W.  E.  G. 

Juniw  Carlton  Cluli.  

Your  correspondent  "  Oxon.,"  whose  garden  I  hope  some  day  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  asks  (p.  482)  where  true  Gentiana  gelida 
is  grown.  I  saw  it  in  perfection  last  July  at  the  Botanic  Garden  in 
Edinburgh,  and  in  Mr.  Jenner's  fine  collection  of  Alpines  at  Joppa, 
near  Edinburgh  ;  it  had  several  shades  of  colour.  I  do  not  think  he 
need  fear  planting  out  Begonia  Veitchii — it  stood  several  winters  on 
the  rock-work  here  ;  as  it  did  not  make  its  appearance  this  year,  I 
grubbed  out  the  earth  and  found  that  the  soil  had  slipped  and  made  a 
hollow  place  under  the  root,  which  fully  accounted  for  the  death  of  the 
plant.  Begonia  Sedeni  close  by  stood  the  winter  perfectly.  B. 
Veitchii  seeded  the  year  before,  so  I  shall  have  a  few  young  plants 
to  put  out  next  year.  Anomatheca  cruenta  sows  itself  about  Mr. 
EUacombe's  garden  at  Bitten.  It  stood  last  winter  in  several  places 
here  and  seeded  freely.  Geouge  F.  Wilson. 

Heatherlanh,  WeyhriJue  Ht'cith. 


A  New  Insecticide. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen  called  attention 
to  his  insecticide,  which  consists  of  camphor  dissolved  in  methylated 
spirits  to  saturation,  and  mixed  with  soft  soap  to  the  consistence  of 
cream.  When  diluted  so  as  to  be  fit  for  use  with  a  syringe,  this  had 
been  found  a  most  efHcacious  substitute  for  fumigating  in  the  case 
of  mealy-bug,  scale,  red  spider,  &c. 

Woodlice  in  Frames. — After  trying  various  remedies,  I  have 
found  pouring  boiling  water  round  the  inside  of  my  frames  the  most 
olTectual.  Of  course  I  pour  the  water  close  to  the  sides  of  the 
frame,  taking  care  not  to  let  it  reach  any  part  of  the  plants.  I  have 
also  trapped  them  in  great  numbers  in  flower-pots  containing  a  piece 
of  Apple  or  Potato  as  a  bait,  with  some  dry  Moss  loosely  placed 
over  it.  This,  however,  is  a  more  tedious  way  of  getting  rid  of 
them  than  by  means  of  the  boiling  water  as  just  described. — H.  W. 
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MODERN  CYCLAMEN  CULTURE. 
Almost  the  youngest  amongst  us  can  remember  the  change  of 
methods  which  has  taken  place  in  cultivating  this  favourite 
flower.  The  old  plan  was  to  grow  on  old  plants  year  after 
vear,  and  to  systematically  dry  them  off  during  the  summer 
months,  just  as  Gloxinias  are  dried  off  in  winter ;  arid  the 
result  was  depauperated  plants,  with  scarcely  half-a-dozen 
flowers  on  them.  Contrast  this  system  with  the  present, 
which  is  to  sow  the  seed  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  to  grow  on  the 
plants  in  light  airy  houses  or  pits,  in  a  genial  temperature, 
allowing  them  to  suffer  no  check  whatever  ;  and  the  result  is 
fresh  healthy  plants,  bearing  from  100  to  200  richly-coloured 
flowers,  fifteen  months  from  the  time  of  sowing.  Mr.  H. 
Liltle,  of  Twickenham,  who  has  so  often  exhibited  such 
excellent  examples  of  Cyclamens  at  South  Kensington,  and 
elsewhere,  thus  records  his  experience  in  the  matter : — 
My  aim  is  to  produce  flowers  of  rich  and  distinct  colours,  with 
good  shape  and  substance,  good  foliage,  and  especially  plants 
with  a  good  habit.  I  cross  only  my  very  choicest  varieties 
on  the  above  principles,  and  recommend  not  more  than  three 
or  four  blooms  for  seed  on  each  plant,  and  for  this  reason — 
each  bloom  when  crossed  will  produce,  putting  aside  accident, 
a  pod  containing  from  thirty  to  sixty  or  more  seeds ;  and  as  each 
,  pod  grows,  if  well  attended  to,  to  the  size  of  a  large  hazel-nut, 
'     I  am  sure  that  if  too  many  pods  are  produced  by  a  bulb,  it 


A  well-grown  Persian  Cyclamen. 

will  either  die  or  give  scarcely  any  bloom  the  following  season. 
I  cross  each  bloom  c.irefuUy,  if  I  want  colour,  with  two  blooms 
oC  separate  plants  of  the  best  colour  and  shape  I  can  find,  and 
so  with  each,  for  I  find  you  can  vary  the  flower  very  much ; 
and  I  hope  to  see  Cyclamens  produced  with  striped  and  edged 
petals,  or  with  spotted  flowers.  The  seed  ripens  in  July  and 
August.  I  sow  in  September  in  pots  in  a  light  fibrous  soil, 
with  a  little  leaf  mould  and  sharp  sand,  well  drained.  When 
the  seedlings  are  fit  to  handle,  I  prick  out  about  ten  or  twelve 
in  a48-sized  pot,  in  similar  soil.  When  large  enough,  I  pot  singly 
in  small  60-sized  pots,  and  re-pot  when  these  are  full  of  roots. 
For  the  last  potting  prior  to  blooming,  I  use  stiffer  soil — some 
leaf  mould,  sand,  and  some  well-decayed  manure,  being  careful 
that  there  are  no  grubs  or  worms  in  this— and  give  plenty  of 
drainage.  While  growing  during  the  summer,  the  foliage 
must  be  kept  very  clean  and  well  syringed.  When  in  bloom, 
do  without  fire-heat  as  much  as  possible,  giving  air  on  all 
occasions  when  free  from  frost  or  rain.  I  cannot  too  strongly 
insist  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  the  plants  in  all 
their  stages  of  growth  and  bloom  free  from  green  fly  or  red 
spider.  Stop  them  at  once,  and  do  not  leave  off  till  all  traces  of 
them  are  removed ;  for  it  allowed  to  gain  head,  the  beauty  of  the 
plant  will  be  completely  spoilt.  The  bloom  will  become  crip- 
pled, and  the  foliage  shrivelled  and  unhealthy.  I  can  scarcely 
praise  Cyclamens  too  much;  for  whilst  growing,  and  previous 


to  blooming,  they  are  most  ornamental  plants ;  and  in  this 
stage,  as  well  as  when  full  of  blossom,  they  are  valuable 
for  table  decoration.  They  commence  blooming  in  September 
and  October,  and  continue,  if  not  forced  in  heat,  until  April 
and  May.  They  could  be  exhibited  in  December;  but  in 
February  and  March  I  think  they  could  be  shown  in  perfec- 
tion, the  colours  being  then  true  and  fresh,  and  the  foliage  firm 
and  good.  Later  on,  the  sun  affects  them,  and  softens  both 
foliage  and  flower.  I  like  to  see  them  without  sticks,  ties,  or 
supports  of  any  kind  ;  nothing  can  be  more  graceful  when  well 
grown  and  of  good  habit.  The  bulbs  should  be  carefully 
watered  and  well  ripened  after  blooming,  as  I  think  next 
season's  display  depends  on  this.  They  should  not  be  shaken 
out  or  re-potted,  I  consider,  until  they  break,  when  they  should 
be  carefully  cleared  of  decayed  stalks,  and  potted  into  smaller 
pots  than  those  in  which  they  last  bloomed,  shifting  them  into 
larger  ones  as  they  require  it.  F.  W. 


WATER-TANKS    IN    GARDENS. 

Nothing  affects  the  well-being  of  a  garden  more  than  Its  water 
supply.  In  hothouses  the  very  life  of  plants  depends  upon  a  regular 
supply  of  moisture,  administered  in  various  ways,  according  to  the 
wants  of  the  different  subjects  under  cultivation,  and  next  to  the 
question  of  supply  itself  comes  that  of  its  quality,  abundance,  and 
accessibility.  I  have  known  injary  inflicted  many  a  time  on 
plants  through  a  stinted  supply  of  water,  simply  because  the  workmen 
have  found  it  troublesome  to  procure,  and  cultivators  know  how 
many  plants  are  ruined  by  being  watered  with  water  much  colder 
than  the  soil  in  which  the  roots  are  growing,  because  it  could  not, 
perhaps,  b^  procured  at  the  proper  temperature  without  a  little 
inconvenience.  These  are  matters  I  have  always  kept  in  view 
above  most  other  things  in  connection  with  fruit  and  plant  culture, 
and  I  attribute  much  of  what  success  I  have  experienced  to  always 
having  water  in  abundance  and  near  at  hand.  Gutters  are  always 
attached  to  hothouses  to  carry  off  rain-water,  but  not  a  tithe  of  it  is  ever 
preserved ;  a  portion  of  it,  perhaps,  finds  its  way  into  one  or  two  small 
tanks,  but  most  of  it  goes  into  the  drains.  Now,  the  quantity  of 
water  used  daily  in  a  moderate-sized  garden  is  enormous,  and  if  there 
is  no  steady  supply  from  a  reservoir  dependence  must  be  placed  on  rai  n. 
water,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  might  be  collected  in  suffi. 
cient  quantities  to  meet  the  whole  demand.  The  best  and  cheapest 
tanks  for  holding  large  quantities  are  those  formed  of  brick  and  cement. 
I  have  seen  enough  water  collected  under  a  Pine-pit  bed  to  meet 
all  wants.  The  bottoms  of  the  retaining  walls  of  the  pit  were  lined 
inside,  nearly  as  high  as  the  bottom-heat  pipes,  with  a  half-brick  set 
in  cement ;  the  bottom  was  formed  of  two  courses  of  brick,  laid  flat, 
and  bedded  in  the  same  material,  and  the  whole  was  lined  with 
two  coats  of  Portland  cement,  carefully  applied,  making  all  per- 
fectly water-tight  for  any  length  of  time.  By  utilising  the  inner 
walls  of  a  brick  bed  below  the  floor.line  in  this  way,  or  indeed 
any  spare  corner  of  a  house  or  passage,  an  excellent  and  capacious 
tank  may  be  formed  at  little  expense,  and  any  ordinary  mason  can 
do  the  work.  It  is  only  necessary  to  see  that  the  inner  lining  of 
brick  is  set  in  cement,  and  that  the  cement  lining  is  put  on  evenly 
and  with  care,  and  the  tank  may  be  constructed  above  a  boiler  or 
anywhere  else.  The  means  of  drawing  the  water  will  depend  upon 
circumstances  ;  a  pump  or  dip-hole  under  the  path  is  the  usual 
plan.  For  portable  tanks  we  like  those  constructed  of  wood 
and  lined  with  strong  sheet  lead.  These  last  many  years  if  the  wood 
is  kept  painted,  and  not  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  soil, 
which  causes  decay.  Better  still  than  this,  however,  are  galvanised 
iron  tanks,  which  are  almost  indestrnctible.  They  are  light  and 
portable,  and  may  be  conveniently  set  above  the  hot. water  pipes, 
when  by  conduction  the  water  very  soon  becomes  heated  to  the  tern, 
perature  of  the  house.  To  employ  either  of  the  two  latter,  however, 
for  coilecting  large  supplies  of  water,  would  not  be  advisable.  For 
this  purpose  the  brick  and  cement  tank  is  the  best,  and  should  be 
resorted  to  on  a  large  scale  wherever  the  water  supply  is  precarious. 
During  the  few  dry  seasons  we  had  a  few  years  ago,  some  large 
gardens  suffered  to  a  ruinous  extent  from  want  of  water  ;  every  drop 
had  to  be  carted  for  months,  and  at  a  cost  which  would  have  defrayed 
the  expense  of  a  tank,  which,  once  filled,  would  have  outlasted  the 
drought.  In  gardens  where  no  glass  roofs  exist  for  collecting  water, 
the  walks  may  be  made  to  serve  that  end,  or  even  the  garden  drains. 
After  a  heavy  rain  these  discharge  tons  of  water  in  a  few  hours,  and, 
if  directed  into  a  good-sized  tank,  placed  where  most  convenient  in 
the  course  of  the  main  drain,  the  garden  need  never  want  a  supply. 
Outdoor  tanks  should  always  be  covered  over  and  protected  from 
frost.  J.  S.  W. 
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Is  Boiler-water  Injurious  to  Plants  P— No  injuriona  results 
need  be  apprehended  from  using  the  above  for  plant  watering,  unless 
it  contains  a  good  deal  of  iron  rust  from  standing  long  in  the  pipes, 
which  it  probably  has,  to  cause  the  bad  smell  which  your  correspondent 
remarks.  It  that  is  the  case,  it  will  be  better  to  draw  the  whole  out, 
and  re-flU  with  clear  soft  water,  and,  when  doing  so,  the  tap  should 
be  left  open  while  throwing  in  the  first  few  potfuls,  so  as  to  give 
the  boiler  a  good  wash  out.  Water  that  has  been  heated  is  generally 
preferable  for  most  purposes,  as  the  fire  helps  to  Soften  it,  and  plants 
always  do  better  when  supplied  with  soft  water.— J.  Sheppakd. 

Cultivating  the  Variegated  Pine-apple.— This  fine  plant  is 
seldom  seen  in  good  condition,  owing  to  its  getting  too  much  shade 
and  pot  room.  We  have  grown  beautiful  specimens  of  it  in  our  Pine 
stoves  by  elevating  the  pot  on  a  single  stake,  on  the'  top  of  which 
a  fiat  piece  of  wood  was  nailed  on  which  to  set  them,  right  clear 
above  the  other  Pines,  almost  touching  the  glass,  and  fully  exposed 
to  the  sunshine :  even  on  the  brightest  day  in  summer  we  never 
shade  established  plants  of  it.  We  use  as  compost  for  it  peat  and 
turfy  loam,  and  grow  it  in  small  pots.  The  leaves  droop  over  the 
edges  of  the  pots  in  such  abundance  as  to  quite  conceal  them,  and 
they  vary  in  their  beautiful  shades  of  variegation  from  clear  white 
to  a  fiery  red. — J.  Gkoom. 

The  Moon-creeper  (Ipomcea  Bona  Nox).— This  beautiful 
white  climber  is  occasionally  met  with,  but  its  property  of  flowering  at 
night  no  doubt  interferes  with  its  more  extended  cultivation.  It  is  a 
tender  annual,  and  does  well  in  a  low  span-roofed  stove.house,  where 
it  can  run  along  the  roof.  The  flowers  open  soon  after  dusk,  and  are 
in  the  fulness  of  their  beauty  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  they  con. 
tinne  expanded  till  nearly  noon  the  next  day.  There  is  such  an 
exquisite  delicacy  about  the  shining  whiteness  of  the  flowers,  that  it 
is  singular  the  plant  is  not  more  generally  cultivated.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  seed,  and  they  should  be  raised  in  a  moist 
brisk  heat  in  April,  grown  on  quickly,  and  potted  into  a  large  pot  to 
flower,  or  be  planted  out  in  a  small  pit  or  any  convenient  place,  and 
trained  along  a  wire  or  any  such  support,  under  the  ridge  of  a  span- 
roofed  house,  or  in  any  suitable  place. — D. 

Azalea  amcena  Valuable  for  Forcing.- This  is  so  useful 
a  plant  thi,t  one  can  scarcely  be  overstocked  with  it,  as  its  bright 
violet-shot  crimson  flowers  may  be  had  in  abundance  during  at  least 
six  months  of  the  year.  Established  plants  of  it,  in  GO-sized  pots,  full 
of  flower-buds,  are  sold  socheaply  in  nurseries  that  the  woiider  is  it 
is  not  more  generally  grown  than  it  is.  If  procured  at  this  season 
they  may  be  gently  forced  into  flower,  when  they  are  equally  useful 
for  room  or  conservatory  decoration,  and  also  in  the  form  of  cut 
flowers.  As  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering,  young  growth  must  be 
encouraged  by  a  moist  genial  heat ;  for  the  earlier  the  new  wood  is 
ripe,  the  sooner  will  the  plants  flower  next  year.  When  growth  is 
completed,  they  should  be  gradually  hardened  off,  and  by  midsummer 
they  will  only  require  the  protection  of  a  cold  pit,  to  shelter  them 
from  heavy  rain  or  wind.  They  must  at  all  times  be  well  attended 
to  with  water  ;  for,  although  they  do  not  require  such  an  abundance 
of  it  as  soft-wooded  plants,  yet  few  shrubs  suffer  sooner  from  drought 
than  does  this  little  Azalea.  Plants  in  small  pots  are  generally  the 
most  serviceable  for  decoration,  and  with  ordinary  care  they  may  be 
kept  for  many  years  in  good  health,  with  little  root-room.  By 
selecting  the  earliest-forced  plants  of  the  previous  years  for  flowering 
first,  this  Azalea  may  be  had  in  blosSom  from  October  Until  May. — 
J.iMES  Gboom,  Henham. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 

AhutiloBs  in  Greenhouses.— Abutilon  Thompsoni  and  Boule  de  Noigo 
assist  iu  brightonitifj  up  a  greeuhouse  at  this  season.  Thompsoni  is  as  flue  as 
any  Croton,  and  Boule  de  Neige  continues  to  flower  all  through  the  wmter 
months,  with  a  little  warmth.— A.  H.,  Thoreahy. 

Hffimanthns  coccineus.-It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  fine  bulbous  plant  is 
not  more  generally  grown  than  it  is.  It  bears  a  dense  globular  head  of  deep 
crimson-scarlet  stellate  flowers  on  a  speckled  scapo  from  16  or  18  inches  in 
height,  and  has  dark  green  strap-shaped  foliage.  It  succeeds  m  a  moderate 
temperature  and  is  even  more  effective  than  Norine  Fothergilli,  another  neglected 
bulbous  plant  oE  easy  culture  and  elTectivo  appearance.— B. 

Saving  Fuchsia  Seeds.— When  the  seed  pods  are  thoroughly  ripened,  partly 
dry  them  in  the  sun,  after  which  cut  them  in  halves  and  cpiarters  with  a  mode- 
rately sharp  knife,  and  minutely  examine  each  part;  the  old  sett-coloured 
varieties  produce  seed  very  freely,  but  the  choice  kinds  very  sparingly,  parti- 
cularly the  light  varieties.  An  abundance  of  hollow  seed  will  be  found  ;  good 
plump  seed  is  about  half  the  size  of  that  of  the  Pansy,  and  easily  distinguished 
and  picked  out, — 11.  C. 

Packine  Exotic  Ferns.— It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  I  have  just 
receiverl  some  Ferns  from  New  Zealand,  packed  merely  in  common  earth  iu  a 
box,  which,  after  a  journey  of  four  months  in  the  hold  of  a  sailing  vessel  with 
heated  grain,  arrived  in  perfect  condition,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  very 
email  tufted  sorts.  Amongst  those  in  the  best  condition  wore  Adiantums  and 
Todeas.  I  mention  this  as  its  eeema  a  general  idea  that  they  retiuiro  careful  and 
elaborate  packing. — IS, 


HARDY  FLOWERS  AND  THE  WILD  GARDEN  IN 

WINTER. 
The  feelings  of  a  country  gentleman  during  the  chill  autumnal  days 
are  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  regret^of  pleasure,  as  a  sportsman  ; 
and  of  regret,  as  a  gardener,  at  seeing  his  favourite  flowers  disappear 
one  by  one.  When  hunting  or  shooting,  he  has  no  time  to  think  of 
his  flowers  ;  but,  on  a  "  bye  day,"  when  strolling  by  habit  through 
his  garden,  he  is  sadly  reminded  that  he  has  months  to  wait  before 
again  seeing  its  usual  brightness  there.  He  knows,  however,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  his  hardy  border  are  not  in  reality  dead,  and  that 
they  will,  in  due  time,  come  out  in  their  old  splendour  without  care  or 
expense  being  bestowed  on  them.  I  do  not  think  the  "  bedding-out " 
enthusiast  can  by  any  means  say  the  same  thing,  as  the  latter  has 
perhaps  eight  months  to  wait  before  his  flush  of  bloom  will  be  ready 
to  light  up  the  bare  earth  of  the  beds  devoted  to  his  hobby.  There 
are,  however,  some  of  the  hardy  plants  to  which  (in  inland  districts, 
at  all  events)  it  is  safer  to  afford  some  slight  protection  about  the 
roots  an;i  collars.  A  very  simple  way  of  doing  this  is  to  place 
a  small  quantity  of  sifted  coal-ashes  round  the  collars  of  any 
plant  the  perfect  hardiness  of  which  we  may  be  doubtful  of ;  and,  as 
ashes  are  not  very  sightly  in  the  garden,  to  put  on  them  a  coating  of 
fine  soil.  Many  rather  tender  subjects  can  be  easily  saved  in  this 
manner,  and  though  cut  down  to  the  ground,  will  spring  up  again  in 
their  proper  season.  In  reality,  what  we  suffer  from  most  is  not 
cold,  but  damp  j  and  I  feel  confident  that,  by  some  simple  con. 
trivance  of  keeping  off  the  wet,  we  should  be  able  to  preserve 
many  subjects — especially  the  half-hardy  bulbs — throughout  the 
winter  months.  I  intend  planting  out  a  variety  of  bulbs  this 
winter,  which  are  generally  directed  to  be  taken  np  and  kept 
dry,  in  a  special  border,  with  some  arrangement  to  prevent 
the  rain  getting  to  them,  and  will  let  your  readers  know  the 
result.  In  the  wild  garden  the  fallen  stems  and  leaves  of  the 
plants  themselves  should  be  left  where  they  are,  being,  no  doubt. 
Nature's  protection  for  them.  It  is  desirable,  however,  even  there 
to  afford  a  few  subjects  some  extra  covering,  and  nothing  is  better 
than  a  barrowful  of  decayed  litter,  or  even  a  pile  of  dead  leaves  put 
on,  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  with  a  Fir  bough  or  two,  to  prevent  them 
being  blown  about  by  the  wind.  The  amount  of  covering  required 
depends  a  great  deal  on  the  nature  of  the  sub-soil ;  the  better  the 
drainage  the  less  protection  required.  Such  plants  as  the  Cannas, 
Arundo  Donax  variegata,  A.  conspicua,  Aralias,  the  better  kinds  of 
Gladioli  when  left  in  the  ground  (we  never  take  them  up 
here),  and,  perhaps,  the  Fuchsias,  should  be  treated  in  this 
manner.  We  often  see  tufts  of  Pampas  Grass  with  the  long 
leaves  tied  together,  as  ladies  hair  used  to  be  in  olden  times,  and 
presenting  a  ludicrous  appearance ;  this  can  hardly  be  neces. 
sary  in  most  places,  as  their  own  fallen  plumes  and  stems  afford 
sufficient  protection.  In  the  mixed  border  we  must  of  course  remove 
all  dead  and  decaying  matter,  as,  iti  this  way,  we  must  make  up  in 
tidiness  what  is  wanting  in  colour,  and  now.a-days  the  frosts 
run  so  far  into  the  summer  nionths,  that  the  want  of  order  for 
nearly  half  the  year  would  be  unendurable.  I  find  that  the  most 
satisfactory  way  of  affording  the  mixed  borders  the  nutriment  they 
are  deprived  of  in  the  shape  of  decaying  leaves,  is  to  fork  them  over 
to  the  depth  of  a  couple  of  inches  or  so,  covering  them  with  about 
the  same  depth  of  leaf  mould.  The  rain  soon  washes  the  new  soil 
into  the  ground,  whereas,  if  the  mould  is  only  put  on  to  the  surface 
of  the  dried  up  borders,  without  the  previous  forking,  it  will  have 
little  or  no  effect.  We  also  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  digging 
amongst  our  plants,  which  should  at  all  times  be  avoided,  excepting 
when  it  is  necessary  to  restrain  some  of  the  more  rampant  subjects 
within  bounds.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  have  been  constantly 
annoyed  when  tying  their  flowers  to  stakes  to  find  for  how  short  a 
time  the  old  strips  of  matting  would  last.  A  little  wet  rotted  it  in  a 
few  days,  and  it  seldom  stood  the  test  of  a  high  wind.  To  those  who 
do  not  know  it  1  would  recommend  an  immense  improvement  on  the 
matting  in  the  shape  of  a  Grass  sold  as  Roffia  Grass.  It  only 
requires  a  good  soaking  in  water  to  become  supple  enough  to  be 
easily  tied,  and  is  strong  enough  to  withstand  almost  any  amount  of 
high  wind.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  very  cheap,  and  is  cer. 
tainly  one  of  the  greatest  boons  presented  to  gardeners  for  many 


years. 


OXON. 


Rose  Jelly. — In  your  number  of  the  13th  of  November  (see  p. 
426),  "  W.  T.  T."  asks  for  a  receipt  for  Rose-hip  jelly.  Here  is  a 
Swiss  receipt,  which  has  been  employed  hero  for  many  years  ;  the 
jelly  is  excellent,  delicate  in  flavour,  and  something  like  gnava. 
Pick  the  nips  (those  of  the  Dog  Rose,  not  the  Sweetbriar,  the  latter 
being  useless),  which  should  be  fully  ripe  and  soft;  put  them  into 
cold  water,  well  covered,  and  boil  them  nntil  they  are  quite  soft; 
then  turn  them  into  a  jelly-bag,  and  let  them  drip.  Use  weight  for 
Vfeight  of  sugar,  and  boil  twenty  minutes. — Salmoniceps. 
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NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Of  these  tbe  finest  exatnpleg  I  have  seen  this  year  are  the  follow- 
ing, viz.  : — Golden  George  Glenny — A  plant  with  over  a  hundred 
perfect  blooms  upon  it ;  this  is  one  of  the  many  sports  from  Mrs. 
Bundle,  and  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  kinds  suitable  for  exhibition, 
either  in  the  shape  of  cut  blooms,  or  in  that  of  a  trained  speoimea 
plant.  Canary.yellow  Cherub — This  a  pure  canary,  or  primrose, 
yellow,  is  a  sport  from  Cherub  ;  it  is  a  finely-built  flower,  of  perfect 
form,  and  will  make  a  good  kind  for  exhibition  in  a  cut  state. 
Mrs.  Walter  Batters — This  is  a  sport  from  "  Princess  Beatrice ;  in 
colour  it  is  a  reddish-tinted-brown,  and  amber  below  ;  its  form  is 
exactly  that  of  Princess  Beatrice  ;  it  will  make  a  distinct  flower  for  a 
stand.  Of  the  newer  Pompones,  most  of  which  are  fimbriated 
and  of  very  mixed  colours,  I  have  selected  the  following  si; 
as  being  the  very  best,  viz.,  Le  Parnasse,  rose,  yellow,  and  lilac 
Lncrece,  orange  and  brown,  with  golden  tips ;  Carminatam,  Indian 
red  with  yellow  tips;  Marc  Aurele,  oiange  and  red,  shaded 
Monsieur  Ulrich,  purple,  with  white  tips  ;  and  Monsieur  Chevreaul, 
rosy-lilac,  tipped  with  yellow.  There  is  also  a  very  beautiful  old 
variety,  pure  white,  and  fimbriated,  named  Marabout,  which  ought  to 
be  associated  with  these,  as  the  new  whites  are  either  poor  in  flower 
or  not  pure  in  colour.  I  must  not  forget  two  little  recurved  Pom- 
pones named  Amphilla  and  Fabiola.  0(  these,  the  former  is  a  bright 
scarlet-crimson,  with  very  fine  habit,  and  the  brightest  in  colour  I 
have  ever  seen  ;  the  latter  is  pale  lilac,  of  fine  form,  and  a  capital 
companion  to  the  other  for  exhibition  purposes.  Capitaine  Nema  is 
a  fine  bright  rosy-purple,  and  inclined  to  be  incurved.  It  has  a  good 
J**  habit,  and  is  a  free  bloomer.  Malte  Brun  is  a  light  pink,  half 
incurved,  very  chaste,  and  distinct.  Madame  Rival  Verne  has  broad 
reflexed  white  petals,  of  which  nearly  half  of  those  in  the  centre 
are  yellow.     It  is  a  very  distinct  kind,  aiid  a  free  bloomer. 

R.  H.  B. 


DINNER-TABLE  DECORATIONS. 

The  ever-increasing  demand  for  change  and  variety  in  these  causes 
oar  gardens,  shrubberies,  and  even  hedgerows  to  be  laid  under  contri- 
bution to  supply  the  necessary  material.  Till  recently,  nothing  but 
the  rarest  exotics  was  considered  good  enough,  irrespective  of  their 
adaptability  to  the  end  in  view  ;  bnt  now  that  the  taste  for  beautiful 
and  graceful  foliage  has  superseded  the  love  for  flaming  colours,  a 
corresponding  improvement  may  be  noted  in  table  decoration.  The 
subjects  available  when  autumn  tints  are  on  the  trees  are  almost  end- 
less in  variety — and,  not  only  then,  but  at  any  season,  a  rich  effect 
may  be  produced  with  leaves  alone,  either  native  or  exotic.  When 
designs  or  figures  for  fixing  the  flowers  or  foliage  in  sand  are  employed, 
I  decidedly  give  the  preference  to  those  made  of  tin  or  zinc,  as  all  those 
in  glass  that  I  have  seen  have  been  much  too  deep,  as  if  the  glass, 
and  not  the  flowers,  was  the  object  to  be  seen.  A  very  popular 
form  of  flat  decoration  is  the  flat  plateau,  made  of  stout  zinc  and 
filled  with  sand,  raised  according  to  taste,  and  covered  with  beds  or 
borders  of  flowers  or  foliage.  This  has  a  I'ich  and  striking  effect,  but 
requires  a  large  quantity  of  flowers;  and,  for  a  distinct  change,  a 
dense  bed  of  Lycopodium  denticalatum,  with  small  graceful  Palms 
rising  above  it,  has  a  fresh  and  verdant  appearance.  Another 
variation  may  consist  of  a  miniature  representation  of  the  carpet 
bedding  now  so  popular  in  summer  gardening,  many  of  the  subjects 
employed  for  that  purpose  being  equally  useful  in  table  ornamenta- 
tion. For  an  edging  to  flat  decoration  in  sand,  I  find  single  sprays 
of  Arbor-vitas  or  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  preferable  to  Perns,  and  they 
last  for  a  longer  period  vrithout  flagging.  The  plants  used  in  con- 
junction with  these  decorations  cannot  always  be  led  through  the 
table ;  and  I  consider  they  look  best  in  silver  or  gilt  vases,  as  a  plant 
springing  through  the  cloth  without  any  visible  means  of  support  looks 
unnatural,  and,  therefore,  unsatisfactory.  A  good  table  plant  should 
have  a  light  and  graceful  head  of  foliage,  and  be  in  a  small  pot, 
which  should  fit  into  a  vase  of  graceful  outline,  the  surface  being 
covered  with  fresh  green  Moss.  Croton  angustifoliumis  a  good  type 
of  plant  for  this  purpose,  where  one  or  two  plants  are  required, 
while,  where  epergues  are  used  as  central  objects.  Ferns,  Lyoopods, 
and  trailing  plants  may  be  blended  together  with  excellent  effect. 
Associated  with  almost  any  of  these  forms  may  be  a  single  specimen- 
glass  to  each  guest,  with  a  choice  flower  or  button-hole  bouquet  in 
it ;  if  the  form  of  glass  can  be  varied  on  successive  nights  so  much 
the  better.  J.  Geoom. 

llenham. 


Orchis  Comperiana.— A  day  or  two  since,  I  was  turning  oyer  a  volume  or 
two  of  "  Reicheuhach's  Icones,"  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  was  much  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  this  Orchis,  which  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  and  which 
should  be  introduced  to  cultivation.  It  is  by  far  the  handsomest  of  the  many 
lovely  species  figured  in  this  beautiful  and  fascinating  work. — H.  Habfub 
Ceewb,  Drai/ton-Beauchamp  Sectori/^  Trinff, 


TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 

SEA-COAST    VEGETATION.  . 
If    a   native  of  Ramsgate  or  Margate  were  desired  to  state 
what  addition    he    would    like   to    have   made   to   his   stock 
of  evergreen    shrubs,  he  would   probably   reply  a   few   more 
Euou3'inuses.     E.  japonicus  is  master  of  the  situation  at  these 
two  well-known  watering  places.     Both  in  the  towns  and  on 
the  chalky  clifis,  in  pots  and  in  tubs,  it  may  be  seen  trained, 
clipped,  and  cut  into  various  forms,  and  sometimes  allowed  to 
grow  in  unrestricted  luxuriance.     If  a  resident  in  Ramsgate 
makes  up  his  mind   to  have   an   evergreen  in  his  garden,  he 
plants  a  Euonymus ;  if  two  are  required  he  selects  a   Sweet 
Bay;    and,  in   the  event  of  a  third  addition  being  made,  the 
choice  will  be  pretty  evenly  balanced  between  a  Laurustiuus 
and  another  Euonymus.     The  prevalence  of  these  three  shrubs, 
combined  with  the  almost  entire  absence  of  Conifers,  and  the 
paucity  of   deciduous  trees,  gives  the  gardens  in  this  part  of 
Kent  a  monotonous  appearance.     It  is  an  old  saying  that  we 
should  not  knock  down  the  bridge  that  carries  us  safely  over 
the  -water;    and  Euonymus,    Sweet    Bay,    and   Laurustinus. 
being  found  to  thrive  better  than  most  plants  on  the  chalky 
sub-soil  of  this  district,  they  are  naturally  great  favourites.    To 
those   who  are    familiar    with    the    light    feathery    outlines 
produced   by  a  mixture  of  Coniferous  and  Deciduous  trees, 
masses   of     Bays    and    Euonyrauses,   with    here    and    there 
an     occasional     Evergreen     Oak     and      Phillyrea,     have     a 
singular  appearance.     One  square  in  Ramsgate  presented  a 
striking  illustration  of   this  style  of    planting.     In  this,  many 
of  the   Bays  measured  upwards  of  2  feet  round  the  stem,  at 
3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  were  from  20  to  .30  feet  in  height. 
These  were  associated  with  large  masses  of  Euonymuses,  both 
green   and   silver  variegated,  Laurustinus,  and  Cotoneaster, 
the   latter  forming  the   under-growth.      Between   the    deep 
green  glossy  foliage  of  these  shrubs  might  also  occasionally 
be  seen  a  Fuchsia,  or  plant  of  Veronica  Andersonii.     Laurus- 
tinus and  Euonymus  mixed  and  kept  clipped  make  neat  little 
hedges,  which   seem  to  defy  the  sea  breeze.     In  front  of  the 
Granville  Hotel,  on  the  East  Cliff,  and  within  1.5  yards  of  the 
sea,  may  be  found  a  plantation  of  Euonymus,  and,  though  fully 
exposed  to  the  utmost  fury  of  the  wind  from  all  quarters,  they 
seem  to  be  thriving  admirably,  being  well  furnished  to  the 
ground  with  healthy  foliage.     Walnut  trees  grow  to  a  great 
size  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  thisyear  they  were  loaded  with 
fruit.     At  Minster,  which  is  about  5  miles  from  Ramsgate,  I 
was  informed   that  a  Walnut  tree  exists,  under  which   300 
people  could  comfortably  dine,  and  from  Minster,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  fertile  spots  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  is  obtained  the 
greater  part  of  the  fruit,  which  supplies  the  Ramsgate  and 
Margate  markets.      In    these  markets   Pigs   and   Pears   are 
remarkably  cheap  and  good.     From  Ramsgate  to  Sandwich  the 
railway  passes  through  a  very  fertile  tract  of  country.  Hop 
gardens  and  orchards  being  especially  conspicuous.    Sandwich, 
though  presenting  no  remarkable  features  in  a  horticultural 
point  of  view,  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  extreme  antiquity 
and  the  peculiar  position  in  which   it   is  now  placed  by  the 
gradual  receding  of  the  sea  on  that  coast.    Once  it  came  nearly 
to  its  walls ;  now,  two  miles  of  grazing  ground  intervene  between 
them  and  high-water  mark.     The  old  moat,  which  surrounds 
it,  is  dry,  and  the  sides,  as  well  as  the  ramparts,  are  planted 
with    evergreeu    and     deciduous     shrubs    and     trees.     The 
whole    is    neatly    kept,  and    forms    a  pleasant    promenade 
round  the  town.     A  very  fine  specimen  of   Pyracantha  here 
formed  a  striking  object ;  it  was  trained  over  the  front  of  a 
rather  ancient-looking  dwelling,  and  covered  a  space  of  about 
20  feet  in  height,  and  50  feet  in  width,  the  whole  plant   beino- 
in  robust  health  and  loaded  with  huge  heads  of  bright  scarlet 
berries.     The  effect  in  a  narrow  street,  surrounded  by  dingy- 
looking  buildings  was  peculiarly  pleasing,  and  led  me  to  think 
that  many  such  localities  might  be  enlivened  during  the  dull 
winter  months  by  the  use  of   this  rather  too  much  neglected 
plant.     From  Sandwich  to  Deal  we  pass  through  an  extensive 
tract  of  low  pasture  land,  through  which  flows  the  river  Stour, 
and  which  is  interspersed  by  innumerable  Hawthorn  trees,  so 
completely  covered  with  Haws  that,  from  a  distance,  they  have 
the  appearance  of  being  clothed  with  dull  red  foliage.     On  the 
pebbly  beach,  between  Deal  and  Walmer,  I  noticed,  in  abun- 
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dance,  the  yellow-horned  Poppy  (Glaucium  luteum).  Sedum 
acre,  too,  in  many  places  carpets  the  soil,  and  Centranthus 
ruber  grows  on  the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  the  precipitous  sides  of 
which  are  dotted  with  wild  Cabbage.  Above  Walraer,  the 
Traveller's  Ivy  (Clematis  vitalba)  and  the  Wayfaring  tree 
(Viburnum  Lantana)  grow  abundantly  in  the  hedge-rows.  On 
the  old  castle  of  Deal,  Mars  has  surrendered  to  Pomona ;  for 
its  walls  are  entirely  covered  with  fruit  trees,  which  are  planted 
in  the  bed  of  the  moat,  and  here  and  there,  in  the  angles, 
are  clumps  of  Figs.  On  each  side  of  the  drawbridge 
stands  a  fine  Pear  tree,  trained  to  and  completely  clothing  a 
considerable  extent  of  wall ;  these  were,  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  bearing  a  heavy  crop  of  handsome  fruit.  The  chalky  hills 
and  woody  valleys  about  Dover  must,  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
I  should  imagine,  yield  a  rich  harvest  of  rare  wild  plants. 
Golden  Rod  (Solidago  virga-aurea)  and  Statice  spathulata  are 
two  of  the  latest-blooming  plants  found  on  the  cliiis,  on  which 
Plantago  Coronopus  is  also  abundant.  The  Sea  Buckthorn 
(Hippophae  rhamnoides)  is  found  on  the  shore,  as  well  as 
Euonymus  europasus  and  the  common  Privet.  The  Samphire 
(Crithmura  maritimum),  too,  grows  abundantly  in  many  places  ; 
Iris  foetidissima  is  found  more  inland  in  hedgerows,  in  com- 
pany with  the  black  Bryony  (Tamus  communis).  I  noticed, 
also,  several  of  the  rarer  kinds  of  Geraniums,  as  well  as  other 
interesting  plants.  John  Corxhill. 
Bijfleet.  

The  Douglas  Fir  a  Good  Substitute  for  Larcli. — This  is 
the  best  of  all  the  Spruce  tribe  ;  but,  like  the  rest  of  them,  it  should 
be  planted  in  tolerably  good  soil,  and  in  a  somewhat  sheltered 
position.  When  planted  in  poor  land,  or  exposed  plains,  it  loses  its 
beantiful  colonr,  and  the  leading  shoot  is  very  liable  to  die  back.  In 
suitable  situations,  it  is  a  moat  vigorous  grower  ;  and  there  is 
every  probability  of  its  proving  one  of  the  fastest  timber-prodiicirg 
trees  of  good  quality,  that  we  have.  With  Pinus  Laricio  for  high- 
lying  and  exposed  plains,  and  Abies  Douglasii  for  hill  sides  and 
valleys,  planters  will  find  a  good  substitute  for  the  Larch  on  land 
where  the  latter  has  been  affected  with  disease. — Geokgb  Behbt, 
Longleat. 

Acorns  Poisonous. — I  have  known  several  instances  of  cattle 
being  killed  from  eating  Acorns,  and  this  season  a  farmer  near 
here°ha3  lost  five  young  cattle  in  that  way.  A  few  would  probably 
not  kill  cattle,  but  they  are  best  without  any,  as  they  soon  show  their 
effects  on  their  coats.  Care  shonld  be  taken  when  the  Acorns  get 
ripe  and  fall  (and  after  much  wind  they  fall  thickly)  to  have  them 
immediately  raked  or  picked  up  out  of  the  way  of  cattle.  They  also 
injure  pigs  when  shut  np — that  is,  if  they  eat  too  many  of  them. 
A  pint  a  day  is  quite  sufficient,  but  they  are  best  without  any. — 
A.  Macfaelane,  Great  Tew. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Golden  Yew  on  Common  Yew  Hedges.— Grafting  the  Golden  Yew  here 
nnd  there  on  shoots  allowed  to  grow  up  from  hedges  of  the  common  Yew  la 
frequently  practised  in  the  ureal  Surrey  nurseries.  The  practice  deserves  adop- 
tion in  private  gardens.— V.  E.  R. 

Ponlar  Wood  Incombustible.— Many  despise  Poplar  as  a  timber,  but  it  has 
one  culdcn  prooerty— it  wiU  not  burn.  Some  years  ago  a  factory  at  Nottingham 
tooli  fire  on  the  second  floor,  and  burnt  to  the  lop  furiously,  but  not  down- 
wards •  although  the  floors  lay  a  yard  thick  with  hot  clinkers  and  melted 
machinery,  yet  it  did  not  get  downwards,  because  the  floors  were  of  Poplar.— 
A.  D. 

TransBlanting  Trees  in  Full  Leaf -Mr.  McNab,  Botanic  Garden,  Edin- 
hnn/h  makes  a  curious  observation  in  reference  to  transplantmg  large  speci- 
mens of  the  genus  Sorbus.  It  is,  that  if  moved  when  leafless  they  invariably 
die  To  transplant  them  with  perfect  safety  Ihc  operation  must  be  performed 
when  they  are  in  full  loaf,  in  July  or  August. 

Gigantic  Golden  Chestnuts.— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  California  Aca- 
demy of  Natural  Sciences,  Dr.  Kellogg  said  ho  had  just  returned  from  under 
the  shadow  of  the  finest  evergreens  ever  grown.  Ho  hoped  the  secretary  would 
record  the  fact,  that  there  were  in  California  Golden  (;hestnut  trees  (Castanea 
chryaophylla)  from  100  to  200  feet  high,  4  to  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  wiih  an 
unbranched  trunk  of  from  50  to  70  feet. 


A  GRACEFUL  HARDY  SHRUB. 

(aralia  canescens.) 

In  the  size  and  beauty  of  its  leaves  this  is  far  before  many  of 
the  so-called  fine-foliaged  plants  that  are  carefully  cultivated 
in  our  hothouses  at  a  perpetual  expense.  The  specimen  of  this 
species  here  figured  was  one  of  a  batch  of  young  plants  grow- 
ing in  the  Fulham  Nurseries.  The  engraving  falls  far  short 
of  fully  illustrating  the  beauty  of  the  plant.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  what  a  graceful  effect  may  be  realised  by  such  an 
object,  either  isolated  on  the  turf  near  the  edge  of  a  shrubbery 
or  grouped  with  subjects  of  similar  character.  Success  with 
this  plant  may  be  secured  by,  first,  selecting  a  sheltered  and 
warm  position,  so  that  its  noble  leaves  may  be  well  developed, 
and  not  lacerated  by  storms ;  secondly,  by  giving  it  a  deep, 
free,  and  thoronghly- drained  soil;  and,  thirdly,  by  confining 
it,  as  a  rule,  to  a  single  stem,  so  that  the  vigour  of  the  indi- 
vidual may  not  be  wasted  in  several  branches.  The  effect  of  a 
plant  kept  to  a  single  stem,  as  shown  in  our  illustration,  is 
always  much   superior   to   that   of  a  branched  one.     Young 


Fruit  on  Aucubas.-I  hnd  that  by  planting  a  few  of  the  male  vanety 
(Aucul'a  mascula)  amongst  the  female  variety,  which  wo  have  long  had  in 
our  cardens  they  set  freely  without  artificial  fertilisation.  Last  year  1  planted 
several  of  tlie  new  varieties  in  a  ncwshrubbeiy  here,  and  I  find  that  all  the 
female  kinds  are  now  covered  with  berries,  alt^hough  some  of  them  are  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  male  plants.- J.  G. 

The  Aee  of  Trees.- The  following  table,  based  on  an  examination  of  the 
annual  concentric  layers  of  the  oldest  known  trees,  appears  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  "  Illustration  Horticole  :  "-Judas  tree,  300  years  ;  common  Elm,  335  ; 
common  Ivv  450;  common  Maple,  618  ;  White  Birch,  676;  Orange  tree,  830  ; 
Evergreen  Cypress,  800;  common  Olive.  SuO;  Walnut,  900;  Oriental  Plane, 
1000  •  common  Lime,  1,100  ;  common  Fir,  1,2C0  ;  common  Oak,  1,600 ;  Cedar  of 
Lebanon,  2,000 ;  Taxodium  distichum,  3,000j  Yew,  3,200. 


Aralia  canescens  (japonica — Hoi*.). 

plants  present  this  aspect  naturally;  but  old  ones  may  be  cut 
down,  when  they  will  shoot  vigorously.  As  regards  position, 
it  is  iulmirably  suited  for  isolation,  or  grouping  with  other 
subjects  of  a  similar  character.  It  is  commonly  known  in 
gardens  as  Aralia  japonica,  and  it  sometimes  attains  a  height 
of  18  feet.        R.  W, 

Erica  vagans.— The  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette"  for  October  18th  has 
the  following  note: — The  author  of  an  article  which  was  published 
some  days  ago  under  the  title  of  "  West  Cornish  Moors  and  Miners," 
writes  to  us  : — "  I  mentioned  in  my  article  that  the  so-called  '  Cornish 
Heath'  only  grows  on  the  serpentine.  A  friend  tells  me,  in  con- 
firmation of  this,  that  he  discovered  a  patch  of  serpentine  on  Connor 
Downs,  between  Hayle  and  Redruth,  from  finding  Erica  vagans,  by 
the  side  of  a  newly-made  road  along  which  he  was  riding.  The 
Heath  was  growing  in  soil  so  decomposed  as  to  be  unrecognisable  ; 
but  a  little  search  showed  that  the  fence  was  built  of  serpentine,  of 
which  a  small  quarry  had  been  opened  lower  down.  My  friend 
mentioned  his  discovery  to  the  late  Mr.  Carne,  the  founder  of  the 
Penzance  Geological  Miiecum.  '  Why,  it  can't  be,'  he  remarked. 
'  We've  been  over  all  that  country  and  found  nothing  of  the  sort 
there,  '  Nor  should  I,  but  that  botany  helped  me,' was  the  reply. 
This  was  in  1836.  The  only  other  known  patch  of  serpentine  is 
Colrennio  Cairn  at  Mehenist,  just  east  of  Liskeard,  where  the 
railway  is  cut  throtigh  serpentine  rock.  Here  the '  Cornish  Heath ' 
grows  profusely.  Most  people  think  there  is  no  serpentine  except 
at  the  Lizard." 
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COLLECTING    AND    STORING    ICE. 

Frosty  nights  begin  to  remind  ua  that  the  season  is  at  hand  for 
making  preparations  to  refill  ice-houses.  The  proverbial  fickleness 
and  uncertainty  o£  the  English  climate  render  the  season  of  ice- 
getting  a  time  o£  some  anxiety  to  those  who  are  held  responsible  for 
securing  a  supply  of  a  luxury  that  has  of  late  become  almost  an 
article  of  necessity  in  large  establishments.  For  ice  to  keep  well 
when  collected,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  plenty  of  good 
clean  straw  should  be  used.  This  should  bo  got  in  readiness  by 
having  it  tied  in  small  bundles  that  measure  about  9  inches  through, 
and  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  lining  the  walls  of  the  house,  and 
for  covering  the  ice-well.  The  main  point  is  to  have  the  house 
thoroughly  air-tight,  for,  unless  it  is  well-lined,  a  cavity  is  sure  to 
occur  between  the  ice  and  the  brickwork ;  and,  when  this  takes 
place,  it  melts  at  a  rapid  rate.  Many,  although  in  possession  of  good 
houses,  fail  to  keep  ice  throughout  the  year,  from  not  using  a  suffi- 
ciency of  straw,  probably  thinking  that,  because  they  have  a  larger 
supply,  they  can  afford  to  lose  some  of  it,  and  yet  have  sufficient  for 
use  as  long  as  it  is  wanted.  This,  however,  will  not  prove  to  be  th-j 
case,  as  the  whole  art  of  keeping  ice  is  to  preserve  it  from  the 
atmosphere;  and  the  only  effectual  means  of  doing  this  is  to  pack  it 
well  in  straw.  When  this  is  not  done,  a  space  is  left  between  the 
ice  and  the  brickwork,  and  the  whole  body  of  air  surrounding  the 
ice  is  changed  every  time  the  house  is  opened.  This,  of  course, 
has  a  very  wasting  effect  on  the  ice,  as  tbe  volume  of  warm  air 
shut  in  every  time  ice  is  removed  is  some  time  in  being  cooled  down. 
By  the  use  of  small  bundles  of  straw,  however,  it  can  be  done 
■•with  the  greatest  regularity ;  much  more  so  than  when  loose 
straw  is  used,  as  the  pressure  of  the  ice  reduces  the  thickness 
of  the  bundles  forming  the  lining  to  about  6  inches.  Till  I 
adopted  this  plan,  I  always  had  a  difficulty  in  having  the  house 
regularly  lined,  as  it  generally  happened  that  the  loose  straw 
which  I  then  used  would  be  bulky  in  one  part  and  not  sufficient 
in  others,  on  account  of  getting  displaced  while  filling  the 
house.  I  may  j  ust  observe  that  the  bundles  of  straw  are  placed  on 
end  up  the  wall  of  the  house,  as  they  remain  best  in  that  position. 
The  ice  should  be  well  smashed  up  by  using  long-handled  mallets 
made  for  the  purpose.  This  should  be  done  before  pushing  it  into 
the  well  of  the  house,  as  then  it  can  be  done  more  readily,  and  a  man 
or  two  will  be  able  to  ram  it  well  round  the  sides  of  the  house  as  fast 
as  it  can  be  delivered  to  them.  Sufficient  room  should  be  left  for 
plenty  of  straw  to  be  placed  on  the  top.  This  should  be  thrust  in  as 
tightly  as  possible,  and  the  passages  filled  with  the  same  material. 
In  taking  ice  out  for  use  when  wanted,  the  outer  door  of  the  house 
should  always  be  kept  closed  while  the  inner  one  is  open,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  external  air  from  entering.  Those  not  having  the  con. 
venience  of  an  ice-house  may  easily  have  a  supply  by  forming  a  good 
large  stack,  which,  if  properly  made  and  covered,  will  last  through 
the  summer  months.  This  should  be  formed  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  as  near  the  pond  as  possible,  so  as  to  save  labour  in 
carting.  First  of  all,  a  rough  circle,  of  aboutlS  feet  in  diameter,  should 
be  marked  out,  round  which  are  placed  hurdles  to  support  the  sides 
of  the  stack.  These  should  be  kept  in  position  by  driving  some 
large  stakes  on  the  outside,  so  as  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  ice  till 
the  mass  has  time  to  freeze  together.  The  inside  of  the  hurdles 
should  then  be  lined  with  straw,  Bracken,  leaves,  or  any  dry  littery 
stuff  that  may  be  at  hand.  Whatever  is  used  should  be  placed  at 
least  a  yard  thick,  as  less  than  that  would  not  exclude  the  air.  This 
will  allow  room  for  a  stack  about  9  feet  through,  which,  if  carried  7 
or  8  feet  high,  will  form  a  large  body  of  ice.  The  bottom  of  the 
stack  should  have  a  few  rough  bushes  laid  over  it,  and  on  these  some 
clean  straw,  so  as  to  secure  free  drainage.  In  forming  the  stack,  the 
ice  should  be  well  rammed  and  broken,  much  in  the  same  way  as  when 
filling  the  house.  As  soon  as  sufficient  is  got  together,  the  whole 
should  be  covered  iu  with  a  good  thick  layer  of  dry  litter  or  Brakes, 
over  which  a  coating  of  straw  should  be  placed,  so  as  to  form  a  rough 
kind  of  thatching,  to  keep  out  the  wet.  A  stack  made  as  above  on 
the  2-tth  of  last  December  afforded  us  a  supply  till  the  second  week 
in  September.  J.  Sheppard. 


Ivy  in  Dwelling  Houses.— Is  it  unhealthy  ?  My  medical 
adviser  pronounces  Ivy  to  be  exceedingly  unhealthy,  I  shall,  there- 
fore be  glad  if  anyone  will  say  whether  it  is  so  or  not.  My  house  is 
three-storied,  with  windows  at  the  back  of,  or  fronting,  each  landing  of 
the  staircase.  I  planted  the  small  Ivy,  and  the  common  large-leaved 
Irish  Ivy  in  pots,  and  placed  them  on  the  first  landing  window-sill, 
facing  the  west.  The  Ivy  grew  rapidly,  and  I  trained  it  up  cords 
until  the  window  was  nearly  covered,  and  it  had  a  very  pretty  effect. 
In  course  of  time  I  led  it  along  the  ceiling  of  the  landing,  and  up  the 
ceiling  of  the  next  flight  of  stairs.  As  soon  as  the  Irish  variety  got 
well  up  towards  the  eastern  window  of  the  second  landing  it  grew 
very  rapidly,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  course  of  time,  it  would 


have  grown  up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  my  staircase  ceilings 
would  have  been  clad  with  hanging  Ivy,  producing  a  charming  effect. 
One  day,  however,  my  medical  man  (a  medical  officer  of  health) 
calling,  strongly  denounced  the  whole  proceeding,  stating  that  the 
odour  of  it,  which,  in  my  airy  staircase  seemed  to  me  harmless,  was 
highly  injurious  to  the  inmates  of  the  house.  Upon  this  advice  I 
have,  unwillingly,  removed  the  whole,  "  root  and  branch."  Was  I 
right  ? — Fredk.  R.  Wilsox,  Alnwick. 

Pliysostegia  (Dracocephalum)  imbricata. — This,  which  is 
one  of  the  Labiate  family,  is  a  very  tall  and  handsome  herbaceous 
perennial,  7  or  8  feet  in  height  when  grown  in  a  warm  sandy  loam. 
The  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  August,  are  light  purple,  with 
spots  of  the  same  colour  on  the  lower  lip.  It  should  be  placed  in  a 
position  sheltered  from  the  wind,  as  I  have  often  found  the  stems 
broken  in  two  by  even  a  moderate  breeze,  and  that  too  when  they 
have  been  carefully  staked.  There  are  two  or  three  other  species, 
viz.,  P.  denticulata,  with  flowers  of  a  very  rosy  hue,  and  P.  virginiana, 
with  pinkish  flowers  in  racemes,  and  which  grows  about  4  feet  high. 
P.  speciosa,  generally  known  as  Dracocephalum  speciosum,  blooms 
a  little  earlier  and  grows  to  a  height  of  2  feet,  is  perfectly  hardy  and 
well  worthy  a  place  in  the  mixed  border.  Among  other  Draco- 
cephalums,  there  are  still  a  few  lavender-blue  blossoms  on  D.  argu- 
uense,  which  has  a  prostrate  lather  than  an  erect  habit,  and  grows 
freely  in  a  warm  sandy  loam. — OxoN. 

The  New  Double  Poinsettia  pulcherrima. — The  new 
double  Poinsettia  has  at  last  flowered  in  Europe,  Messrs.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  being  the  fortunate  possessors  of  this  singular  novelty.  We 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  for  the  first  time  on  Thursday 
evening  last,  and  are  enabled  to  state  that  it  fully  comes  up  to 
our  preconceived  notions  of  its  excellence.  Instead  of  the  bracts 
being  in  a  single  head,  and  spreading  out  in  the  same  plan  as 
in  the  case  of  the  old  form,  in  the  double  kind,  they  are 
gathered  into  clusters  which  fill  up  the  centre  so  that  the  whole 
inflorescence  is  full  and  rosette-like,  and  the  colour  a  vivid  scarlet. 
One  head,  and  that  not  fully  developed,  measured  fully  15  inches  in 
diameter,  across  the  lower  bracts.  The  plant  evidently  has  a  robust 
constitution,  the  specimens  of  it  which  we  saw  being  clothed  to  the 
base  with  fresh  healthy  foliage.  Readers  of  The  Garden  will 
remember  that  in  August,  1873  (see  p.  113),  we  drew  attention  to 
this  new  and  beautiful  form  of  the  Poinsettia  as  having  been  intro. 
duced  to  cultivation  by  M.  Benedict  Roezl,  who  had  found  it  in  May 
of  that  year,  "  in  a  small  Indian  village  in  the  Mexican  state  of 
Guerrero,"  and  which  he  then  forebore  to  describe,  because,  as  he 
modestly  observed,  no  botanist  or  florist  would  believe  his  description 
of  so  beautiful  a  plant. 

Cure  for  Sickly  Pot  Plants. — The  "Bulletin  Horticole  de 
Soissons,"  on  the  authority  of  M.  Willermoz,  gives  the  following  cure 
for  sickly  pot  plants,  which  he  states  has  been  pursued  for  some  years 
with  unfailing  success  by  M.  Lucas,  of  Hohenheim.  It  is  recom. 
mended  in  the  case  of  plants  which  have  become  sickly  through  over 
watering,  planting  too  deeply,  &c.  Amongst  the  plants  eo  treated 
were  Palms,  Roses,  Picus  elastica,  and  others.  Instead  of  changing 
the  soil  it  is  well  stirred  and  soaked  with  water,  heated  to  a  tern, 
perature  of  133"  to  Hi'  (Fahr.),  until  it  runs  off  freely  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pots.  After  a  few  days  the  sickly  plants  recover 
their  original  look  of  health  and  vigour,  and  begin  to  grow  again. 


Doctor  Acland  has  published  (Oxford  and  London,  James 

Parker  &  Co.),  in  pamphlet  form,  his  letter  to  Dr.  Hooker,  iu  which 
he  pleads  for  the  formation  of  a  garden  for  Oxford  more  in  accordance 
with  modern  wants,  and  sufficiently  large  to  represent  the  many 
important  families  of  plants  introduced  since  the  old  and  small  Bota- 
nic Gardens  were  designed. 

Tradesmen   in   Covent    Garden   are    complaining   that    the 

barrels  of  Newtown  Pippins  which  now  reach  the  London  market 
are  dishonestly  packed,  i.e.,  contain  small  and  very  inferior  fruit 
towards  the  centre.  This  used  not  to  be  the  case  ;  but  good  brands, 
the  same  size  throughout,  have  for  the  present  ceased  to  come  to 
the  London  market.  Growers  cannot  learn  too  soon  that  this  is 
likely  to  injure  their  trade  as  far  as  Covent  Garden  is  concerned. 

The  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacomee,  of  Clyst  St.  George,  from  whom 

we  have  the  pleasure  of  publishing  a  letter  this  week,  is  perhaps  the 
oldest  remaining  amongst  us  of  the  old  school  of  cultivators  of  hardy 
flowers  in  England.  He  had,  we  believe,  opened  relations  with  the 
authorities  of  the  Paris  Garden  of  Plants  so  long  ago  as  the  year  ISIL 
We  have  lately  seen  the  catalogues  of  collections  formed  by  him 
when  Vicar  of  Bitton.  These  were  written  about  forty-five  years 
ago,  and  enumerate  a  richer  collection  than  many  botanic  gardens  now 
possess.  Happily,  his  son,  the  present  Vicar  of  Bitton,  has  the  same 
tastes,  and  the  collection  still  remains  among  the  richest  and  most 
interesting  in  the  land. 
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THE  AEEANGEMENT  OE  BOTANIC  GARDENS. 

In  your  impresBion  of  last  week  (p.  470)  there  appeared  a  short 
article  thns  headed  ;  after  reading  it  as  attentively  as  possible,  I 
could  Dot  find  the  slightest  clue  as  to  what  sort  of  arrangement  the 
writer  intended  to  recommend  ;  perhaps  he  would  give  us  his  views. 
For  instance,  if  he  bad  100  species  of  the  Figwort  family  how  would 
he  arrange  them  ;  would  he  put  them  in  a  round  bed  or  in  a  square 
bed,  or  in  a  bed  with  an  irregular  outline ;  or  how  would  he  dis- 
tribute the  numerous  families  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  over  the 
surface  of  his  artistii)  garden,  as  he  seems  to  repudiate  the  word 
systematic  altogether,  as  far  as  the  modern  botanic  garden  is  con. 
cemed  ?  ]j 

[Onr  correspondent  "  K."  does  not  give  his  name  and  address. 
Nevertheless,  we  deviate  from  our  rule  of  not  noticing  anonymous 
letters,  and  answer  him,  lest  he  should  suppose  there  is  no  answer  to 
his  question.  In  cases  where,  in  a  national  or  botanical  garden  it 
is  for  any  purpose  considered  needful  to  arrange  the  species  of 
such  a  family  as  that  to  which  he  alludes,  viz.,  the  Scrophulariaceaj 
together,  there  is  only  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  that  is,  to 
make  a  separate  department  for  this  kind  of  classification,  which 
should  be  cut  oif  from  the  central  portions,  or  those  where  the  vegeta- 
tion is  arranged  in  a  natural  and  picturesque  manner.  Covering  the 
open  and  important  positions  in  a  botanic  garden  with  plants  like  those 
named  by  "  K.,"  all  the  species  being  arranged  together,  is  the  most 
effective  way  to  make  the  garden  monotonous  to  all  and  offensive  to 
many.  It  is  the  opposite  of  Nature's  plan  of  contrast  and  variety 
in  stature,  form,  or  colour.  This  is  the  plan  which  the  true  gardener 
must  follow  to  get  the  noblest  and  most  satisfying  effects  in  gardens. 
In  botanic  gardens  of  very  limited  extent  it  is  only  possible  to  get 
space  to  show  the  plants  arranged  in  a  systematic  manner ;  and 
hence  our  reason  for  supporting  Dr.  Acland's  plea  for  a  new  garden 
for  Oxford.] 


Tritomas  and  Boses  in  the  Snow.— We  have  just  now  in  the 
garden  here  that  which  is  to  us  a  curiosity,  though  it  may  be  com- 
mon—a plant  of  Tritoma  Uvaria,  the  lesser  variety,  i.e.,  glaucescens, 
with  three  spikes  of  its  brilliant  flowers,  glowing  strangely  and 
beautifully  amid  the  snow-flame  flowers,  which,  like  the  clowns  in 
the  pantomime,  never  lose  their  erubescence.  And  we  have,  on  this 
eighth  day  of  December,  upon  our  chancel  wall,  a  bloom  of  Gloire  do 
Dijon,  respectable,  both  as  to  colour  and  symmetry,  even  in  the  eyes 
of  such  a  rigid  Rosarian  as — Yours  perennially,  S.  Reynolds  Hole, 
Caunton  Manor,  Newark. 

Protecting  Rose  Trees  from  Frost. — In  the  case  of  standard 
trees  on  lawns,  the  best  and  neatest  protection  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  is  hay-bands  wrapped  about  the  "  worked "  part  to 
about  6  inches  in  height.  If  only  that  amount  of  sound  wood  can 
be  saved,  it  is  sufBcient  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  good  head  the 
following  summer.  Those  who  protected  the  roots  of  their  dwarf 
Rose  trees  with  dry  Bracken,  straw,  and  cocoa-nut  fibre  in  good  time, 
need  apprehend  no  bad  results  from  frost  as  yet,  as  any  of  these 
materials  properly  applied,  will  resist  frosts  of  much  greater  severity 
than  any  we  have  had  this  season.  In  Yorkshire  a  good  deal  of 
fnow  h.T8  fallen,  and  the  thermometer  varies  at  night  from  5"  to  16' 
below  freezing-point. — Henky  Taylor. 

Are  Old  Fruit  Trees  worth  Saving  ?— My  experience  leads 
me  to  f-ay — "  Never  tut  down  an  old  tree  unless  it  is  quite  dead." 
I  have  many  large  old  fruit  trees,  of  which  .=ome  twenty  or  thirty 
were  tranrplnnted  twenty  years  ago.  All  of  them  were  grafted  with 
other  sorts  of  Apples,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  which  died,  all 
are  doing  well,  and  ate  fine  trees.  I  have  also  several  espalier 
Apple  trees,  some  of  which  are  a  hundred  years  old,  and,  owing  to 
their  having  been  grafted  afresh,  hare  done  well,  more  especially  one 
— an  old  Pomme  Roy.  Thin  tree havingexhibited  symptomsof  decay, 
and  having  also  become  aftlictcd  willi  American  blight,  was,  some 
seven  or  eipht  years  ago,  grafted  in  two  places,  an  operation  which 
has  given  it  so  much  new  lifo  and  vigour,  that  it  has  this  season 
borne  twelve  bushels  of  Apples  of  the  Pomme  Roy  kind,  and  one 
bushel  on  the  grafts,  and  this  from  an  espalier  more  than  a  hundred 
years  old  !  Therefore,  an  orchard  of  old  trees  might  be  kept  for 
many  generations  in  full  flourishing  and  fruiting  condition,  merely 
by  fresh  grafting  any  trees  that  show  syptoms  of  decay.  The  new 
grafts  put  into  the  old  tree  have  grown  with  so  much  vigour,  that 
three  faggots  have  been  removed,  yet  the  space  out  of  which  they 
were  cut  is  hardly  visible.  We  do  not,  however,  as  a  rule,  prune 
Apple  trees  here;  on  the  contrary,  all  things  are  permitted  to  grow 
as  they  will.  The  old  tree  of  which  I  more  particularly  speak  is  60  feet 
in  height,  covering  the  walk,  arbour-like,  and  running  its  branches 
throngh  the  evergreen  shrubs  on  both  sides.  On  other  old  trees  here 
the  grafts  grew  qnite  as  vigorously  as  on  the  one  just  alluded  to,  but 
they  have  been  paitly  shortened.- Eiciiakd  Webb,  Calcot,  Reading. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS-VARIOUS. 


Pomsettia  pnlclierriina  in  a  Pine-stove.— We  have  just  now  a  row  of 
Poinsettias  in  full  bloom  at  the  back  of  one  of  our  Pine-stoves,  and  on  some  of 
them  the  bracts  measure  15  inches  acrosB.  Looked  at  through  the  glass,  they 
have  a  brilliarit  etFect,  associated,  as  they  are,  with  the  dark  green  of  the  Pine 
plants.— R.  Gilbert,  Bitrghlty. 

Newspaper  Protection  in  Fruit  Stores.— Newspapers,  laid  over  Apples 
stored  on  shelves  in  an  out-house,  are  said  to  keep  them  safe  from  frost.  Is 
that  the  case?  Will  some  of  .your  readers  kindly  record  their  experience  in 
reference  to  this  simple  and  inexpensive  way  of  protecting  fruits  from 
frost  ?-C.  W. 

Mushroom  Failures.— I  have  twice  made  an  attempt  to  grow  some  Mush- 
rooms. On  both  oixasions  I  got  fresh  horse  manure  as  a  foundation,  and  dried 
it  according  to  instructions.  But.  for  some  reason  or  other,  I  can  get  no  heat 
in  it ;  there  is  no  fermentation.  Will  some  of  your  readers  kindly  inform,  me 
how  to  proceed  another  time. — D.,  Quorn  Place,  Loughborough. 

"White  Variety  of  Linnasa  borealis.— This  pretty  little  trailing  plant 
abounds  in  the  mossy  Pine  woods  of  the  Engadine  around  Samader,  and  opens 
its  tiny  pink  bells  abundantly.  A  snow-white  variety  occurs  near  Samader, 
rivalling  in  beauty  the  normal  tint  and  colour.  It  is  grouped  among  the  Capri- 
foliaceee,  though  the  drupe  is  ^r\  and  not  pulpy,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  that 
group.— P.  I.,  The  Lodge,  Hovhigham,  York. 

PedicnJaris  sceptrum  carolinnm.— Whilst  looking  over  a  packet  of  dried 
plants  collected  during  the  past  season  in  Lapland  I  came  upon  this  magnificent 
species,  with  its  tail  heads  of  large  deep  rose-coloured  flowers.  It  is,  I  believe, 
not  uncommon  in  Sweden  and  Lapland.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  some  one 
has  not  made  an  effort  to  introduce  it  into  cultivation. — H.  Habpue  Cbewe, 
Drayton-JBcauchayn})  Heciory,  Triug. 

Mazus  Pnmilio.— This  tiny  Van  Dieman's  Land  perennial  does  not  rise 
more  than  an  inch  or  so  iibove  the  ground,  on  which  the  leaves  lie  flat.  It  is  by 
no  means  a  showy  plant,  and  is  too  inconspicuous  for  the  front  row  of  a  mixed 
border.  Its  small  lilac  flowers,  with  white  centres,  are  shaped  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  common  Snapdragon,  and  the  plant  will  do  well  in  any  light  soil. — 
Oxoir. 

The  Ethiopian  LiJy  in  Water.— Many  years  ago,  I  saw  a  number  of 
strong  roots  of  this  Lily  put  into  a  20-inch  tub,  which  was  then  filled  with  good 
soil  and  submerged  about  a  foot  deep  in  a  pond.  The  result  was  most  success- 
ful, as,  although  the  foliage  died  down  each  winter,  the  plants  came  up  again 
the  succeeding  spring  with  renewed  vigour,  and  a  finer  group  of  this  Calla  1 
have  never  seen  than  this  was  a  year  or  two  after  submersion.— A. 

Crocus  byzantJnns.— This  is,  I  think,  certainly  the  finest,  next  to  C. 
speciosus,  of  all  the  autumnal  species.  Its  inner  circle,  of  short  petticoat 
petals,  separate  it  from  all  its  congeners;  and  the  dark  purple  of  its  blooms 
has  a  richness  of  hue  to  which  no  other  species  can  lay  claim.  Reichenbach,  in 
his  *'  Icones,"  gives  a  pure  white  variety  of  this  beautiful  flower.  We  must  not 
rest  till  we  have  got  this  lovely  plant  in  cultivation.— H.  Haepur  Ceewe, 
Drayton -Bcauchnmp  Rectory ,'  Tri)ig. 

Cloth  of  Gold  Roses. — Will  some  successful  Rose  grower  tell  me  how  to 
mnke  this  Rose  blossom.  I  have  two  trees  of  it,  one  in  a  greenhouse,  and  one 
on  a  very  warm  south  wall  ;  both  grow  vigorously,  and  have  very  healthy 
foliage,  but  the  one  in  the  greenhouse  has  not  yet  blossomed,  and  the  out- 
door plant,  which  has  been  well  established  for  eight  years,  and  made  a  most 
robust  new  growth  from  the  root  last  year,  has  not  had  six  buds  upon  it  since 
it  was  planted.    Is  it  of  any  use  to  leave  it  in  so  good  a  position  ?— A.  G. 

Ferns  for  Eooms. — I  should  like  to  add, to  the  Ferns  recommended  by  Mr. 
Groom  and  '*  A.  B."  (see  p.  473)  Blechnum  gracUe  and  Adiantum  formosum. 
These  are  the  best  Ferns  with  which  I  am  acquainted  for  room  decoration.  Let 
the  fronds  be  ripe  before  putting  them  in  the  rooms,  and  they  will  last  a  long 
time.  For  a  specimen  Fern  for  an  entrance  hall  nothing  is  better  than  Pteris 
tremula.  These  soaked  once  a  week,  say  t'aturday  morning,  will  remain  in  good 
condition  for  a  long  time. — N.  II.  P. 

Impatiens  repens  as  a  Basket  Plant.--Thi5  is  a  pretty  little  basket  plant, 
with  prostrate  stems  of  a  thick  or  succulent  character  and  delicate  pink  colour, 
clothed  with  small  heart-shaped  leaves,  not  unlike  those  of  B'uchsia  procum- 
bens  in  form.  The  flowers  are  tubular,  and  of  a  bright  golden-yellow  colour, 
which  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  delicate  stems  and  fresh  green  of  the 
leaves.  In  a  warm  temperature  this  makes  a  very  ornate  plant,  and  is  well 
worth  attention. — P. 

The  White  Everlasting  Pea,— This  fine  old  plant  is  not  nearly  so  much 
planted  as  the  coloured  form,  though  the  white  one  is  really  the  better  plant  of 
the  two.  It  grows  as  freely  as  tho  old  form,  often  attaining  8  or  9  feet  in 
height,  and  it  is,  when  in  flower,  a  mass  of  snowy  blossoms.  The  flowers  being 
borne  on  long  slender  stalks  aro  well  adapted  for  cutting,  and  they  may  bo 
used  along  with  the  choicest  exotics.  When  once  planted  in  good  loam  it 
grows  like  a  weed. — W. 

Gentiana  gelida.— Will  "Oxon.,"  who  refers  to  this  species  of  Gentian  in 
your  last  issue  (p.  482),  oblige  mo  by  mentioning  some  marked  characteristic,  to 
enable  mo  to  distinguish  between  this  plant  and  G.  septemfida  ?  If  there  is  no 
more  real  difference  between  them  than  can  bo  found  in  the  characters  given 
them,  say  in  "Don's  Dictionnry  "  (I  am  not  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
DeCandoUe's  "Prodromns"),  theymustresembleeachothervery  closely  indeed. 
G.  gelida,  if  I  have  the  true  species,  for  which  I  do  not  vouch,  has  flowers  of  a 
somewhat  darker  hue,  and  its  habit  may  be  rather  more  erect  than  that  of  G. 
septemflda  ;  but  these  are  very  slight  distinctions  on  which  to  found  a  specific 
character.— W.  T. 

Road  Scrapings  as  Manure-- Will  you  kindly  inform  me  as  to  the  pro- 
perties of  road  scrapings,  i.e.,  how  they  will  act  in  the  way  of  manure  on  garden 
ground?— A  Cokstamt  Rbadkr.  [The  manorial  properties  of  road  scrapings 
are  various,  according  to  the  character  of  tho  materials  used  in  making  and 
mending  the  roads.  On  strong  soils  road  scrapings  are  beneficial  in  disinte- 
grating them,  and  rendering  them  more  fertile  for  the  growth  of  vegetables  or 
fruit  trees.  If  the  scrapings  ara  collected  from  roads  on  which  calcareous 
materials  are  used,  they  are  best  suited  to  soils  deficient  in  lime.  There  are 
always  important  manurial  properties  in  scrapings  taken  from  roads  on  which 
much  traffic  occurs.- W.  T.] 


'"  [Several  valucil  Contributions  have  been  left  over  from  want  of  room 
this  week.  Numerous  advertisements  also  have  been  crowded  out  through 
pressure  on  our  space.  Our  "Ivotcsof  the  Week"  we  have  also  been  obhged 
to  omit.] 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :  change  it  rather  :  but 

The  Akt  itsblj  is  Nature." — Shahespeare, 


NOTICE. 

The  Garden  of  this  w,ek  contains  a  Coloured  Plate  of  Xanthocems 
sorhifolia;  and  every  week,  from  the  heginnitig  of  the  New 
Tear,  some  ncio  or  rare  flower  or  fruit,  likely  to  prove  of 
permanent  value  to  our  gardens,  will  he  illustrated  in  a 
similar  manner.  While  making  this  addition,  all  the  existing 
characteristics  of  The  Garden  will  remain  as  before,  or  be 
improved.  The  Series  of  Coloured  Plates  will  enable  us,  in 
addition  to  the  best  class  of  woodcuts,  to  include  in  the  Paper 
every  hind  of  interest  sought  for  in  horticiiXtural  literature. 
Subjects  for  illustration  at'iJJ  be  most  carefully  selected,  the  best 
fruits,  as  well  as  the  choicest  floioers,  being  illustrated,  lohile 
coloured  landscwpe  sketches  will  also  be  given  where  they 
appear  more  desirahle  than  wood  engravings. 

PUBLISHER'S     NOTICE. 

From  Jan.  1,  1876,  the  price  of  The  Garden  loill  be  Gd.  weekly 
(through  all  booksellers  and  netosvendors,  and  at  the  railway  book- 
stalls) ;  the  Monthly  parts,  2s.  6d.,  and  the  half  yearly  volumes,  18s. 
Where  newsagents  or  booksellers  deliver  the  paper  regularly ,  flat  or 
unfolded  copies  may  be  procured,  and  readers  are  advised  to  obtain 
the  work  in  that  way,  so  as  to  prevent  injury  to  the  Coloured 
Plates  from  folding,  and  in  their  way  through  the  post.  As, 
however,  many  readers  in  the  country  cannot  get  the  paper 
in  this  manner,  it  will  also  be  posted  regularly,  as  usual, 
from  the  office  at  the  following  rates,  including  postage : 
— For  a  year,  28s. ;  for  a  half  year,  i4s.  ;  for  a  quarter, 
7s.  Desiring,  however,  that  subscriptions  should  mostly  date 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  wishing  thereby  to  simplify 
our  accounts,  we  make  a  reduction  in  the  case  of  yearly  subsriptions, 
dating  from  January  1st,  1876,  which,  if  paid  in  advance,  loill  be 
26s.,  instead  of  28s. 


ZONAL  PELAKGONIUMS  IN  WINTER. 
A  CORRESPONDENT  in  The  Garden  o£  December  4th,  whose 
article  bears  the  signature  of  "  "W.  D.  C,"  and  is  headed  "  Con- 
servatory soft-wooded  plants  for  winter,"  is  evidently  unac- 
quainted with  the  real  value  of  the  zonal  Pelargonium,  or  he 
would  not  have  penned  the  following  in  allusion  to  it. 
"  The  three  last  months  of  the  year  are,  without  doubt,  the 
period  when  it  is  found  most  difficult  to  secure  a  brilliant  show 
of  flowering  plants  for  the  conservator)'.  Camellias  are  not 
yet  in  full  bloom,  and  it  is  too  lato  or  too  damp  for  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Achimenes,  stove  plants,  and  the  mass  of 
summer  blooming  plants,  and  forced  flowers  are  scarce  until 
Christmas."  Were  the  writer  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  properties  of  the  zonal  Pelargonium,  he  would  know  it 
to  be  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  flowering  plants  we  possess 
for  conservatory  decoration,  during  the  last  three  months  of 
the  old,  and  the  first  of  the  new  year.  For  it  is  at  this 
season  that  the  zonal  Pelargonium,  if  kindly  treated, 
stands  out  pre-eminently  for  its  beauty  and  glorious  deco- 
rative qualities,  far  surpassing  any  other  flower  which  we 
possess.  Let  your  correspoi.'dent  cultivate  the  right  varieties 
of  the  zonal  Pelargonium  properly ;  by  properly,  I  mean,  let 
him  pot  on  a  number  of  spring  or  autumn-struck  plants,  and 
during  the  summer  keep  them  denuded  of  their  flower  buds,  and 
standing  in  an  open  situation  out  of  doors;  put  them  under  glass 
the  first  week  in  September,  and  in  October  transfer  them  to  a 
dry,  warm,  and  well  ventilated  house,  and  he  will  not  find  them 
damp  off,  nor  would  he  have  any  reason  to  complain  of  difficulty 
in  securing  a  brilliant  show  of  flowering  plants  during  the  late 
autumn  and  early  winter  months.  The  zonal  Pelargonium  if  kept 
comfortable,  wiM,  during  these  months  produce  an  abundant 
succession  of  trusses,  with  flowers  as  perfect  in  form  as  in  the 
month  of  June,and  possessingcolours  much  more  beautiful  and 
brilliant  than  in  summer.  At  the  present  time  (December  6th)  in 
my  house — which  is  nota  conservatory,  where  plants  are  grown 
for  display,  but  a  mere  factory— the  trusses  of  flower  in  full 
perfection  are  numerous,  varying  in  colour  from  the  most 
brilliant  scarlets,  crimsons,  maroons,  blue  purples,  down  to  the 


softest  tints  o£  mauve,  rose  carmme,  pink,  and  pure  white ; 
varieties  which  in  summer  produce  flowers  of  the  various 
tints  of  mauve,  during  winter  change  their  colour  into 
the  most  lovely  shades  of  blue-purple,  while  the  whites 
become  Durer,  and  the  scarlets,  pinks,  and  crimsons  more 
brilliant."  In  addition  to  all  their  colours  being  more  brilliant 
than  in  summer,  they  appeared  still  more  so^  as  they 
stood  out  a  few  days  ago,  in  contrast  to  the  snow  without.  I 
received  a  note  only  three  days  since  from  a  friend  residing 
in  the  country  (to  whom  I  gave  some  hundred  and  twentymo! 
my  best  varieties  in  the  spring),  to  the  following  efiect,  "  I 
must  write  to  tell  you  how  thoroughly  your  present  of  Pelar- 
goniums is  appreciated  by  myself  and  friends,  and  that  my 
gardener  has  taken  great  pains  to  follow  out  your  instructions, 
and  is  not  a  little  proud  of  the  result,  and  when  I  tell  you  that 
our  conservatories  are  at  this  time  one  brilliant  mass  of  colour, 
produced  by  your  Pelargoniums  alone,  and  gorgeous  with 
beauty,  surpassing  any  display  we  had  during  the  brightest 
month  of  summer  from  all  kinds  of  flowering  plants,  you 
will  know  that  my  gardener  thoroughly  appreciates  them 
too."  Then  he  goes  on  to  describe  the  various  shades  of 
colour  which  I  have  already  alluded  to  when  speaking  of  the 
flowers  in  my  own  house.  I  have  lately  visited  the  houses  of 
other  friends  residing  in  the  country,  and  witnessed  as  charm- 
in  o-  displays  of  flower  and  colour  in  their  conservatories  as  could 
possibly  be  wished  for.  One  of  them  with  whom  I  generally 
dine  on  Christmas  day,  makes  it  a  practice  to  have  the  dinner 
table  (which  on  these  occasions  is  a  very  long  one),  decorated 
from  end  to  end  (and  most  profusely  too)  with  flowers  of  my 
seedling  Pelargoniums,  where,  in  contrast  to  the  white  table 
cloth,  they  show  themselves  oft'  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  for  the  day  than  this  dis- 
play of  scarlet  flowers.  If  your  correspondent  would  run  down 
any  day  next  week  to  Mr.  Pearson's,  of  Chilwell,  I  feel  conh- 
dent  he  would  be  shown  whole  houses  (with  stages  200  feet  in 
length)  filled  with  the  zonal  Pelargoniumin  one  mass  of  splendid 
flower,  and  be  instructed,  too,  if  he  wished,  how  to  produce 
the  like,  so  that  he  might  never  again  have  to  complain  of 
difficulty  in  decorating  his  conservatories  at  this  season  of  the 
year. John  Dessy. 

GROUPING  OP  CONIFERS  A  MEANS  OF 
PROTECTION. 
Tde  dotting  style  of  planting  is  cold,  as  well  as  meagre; 
nevertheless  it  has  its  uses ;  it  shows  what  individual  plants 
can  become  under  ditticulties.  It  also  brings  individual  speci- 
mens and  species  into  the  sharpest  contrast,  and  thus  exhibits 
their  special  characteristics  in  intensified  and,  one  might  almost 
add,  exaggerated  lights.  It  has  also  enabled  cultivators  to 
grow  the  largest  number  of  species  and  varieties  within  a  given 
area.  Useful  as  a  school,  in  which  something  may  be  learned 
about  trees,  it  is  worse  than  useless  as  a  means  of  improving 
landscape  effects  ;  nay,  more,  the  dotting  plan  mars  every 
landscape  on  which  it  is  practised.  What  play  of  light,  or 
shadow,  or  repose  could  be  obtained  by  a  series  of  dots,  even 
though  they  consisted  of  trees  faultless  in  form  and  symmetry  t- 
Trees  so  disposed  might  be  enjoyed  as  specimens  but  a 
pleasing  landscape,  consisting  of  solitary  trees,  is  plainly  an  im- 
possibility. Not  only,  however,  is  the  dotting  style  inimical  to 
landscape  beauty,  but  it  is  also  opposed  to  cultural  perfection 
Trees  and  shrubs  are  gregarious  by  nature,  and  it  we  compel 
them  to  grow  in  solitary  isolation,  we  must  take  the  conse- 
quences ;  and  we  do  so,  in  the  form  of  slow  and  stunted  growth 
in  summer,  or  of  ruthless  destruction  by  cold  m  winter.  It  is 
not  good  for  trees  to  grow  alone.  Each  wind  that  blows  beats 
agaiSst  them  with  full  force  ;  the  sun  and  dry  air  dram  each 
leaf  and  bough  of  its  rich  juices,  and,  worse  than  all,  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  do  their  worst  as  regards  the  exposed 
roots.  This  exposure  of  the  roots  to  direct  solar  and  atmo- 
spheric influence  is  altogether  unnatural,  and  consequently 
iniurions.  But  there  is  no  need  to  rest  the  case  on  such  general 
statements.  It  is  only  necessary  to  trace  the  palpable 
effects  of  the  frost  throughout  our  pleasure  grounds,  atter 
an  exceptionally  hard  winter,  to  discover  that  the  single 
trees  are  often  cut  down,  while  groups  of  the  self-same  sorts 
escape  unhurt.     The  seeming  exceptions  but  confirm  the  rule. 
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These  exceptional  groups,  killed  or  injured,  will  be  found  in  a 
lower  situation,  or  a  moister  locality.  In  the  former  the  air 
is  colder,  as  cold  air  will  shoot  down  valleys  into  plains,  with  as 
much  certainty  as  a  stone  will  roll  down  hill ;  in  the  latter 
the  plants  are  also  more  tender.  Excessive  moisture  may 
help  growth,  but  it  hinders  maturity,  and  it  is  maturity  that 
enables  plants  to  withstand  cold.  Hence  it  follows  that  groups 
may  in  such  exceptional  localities,  be  cut  down,  while  single 
trees  at  a  higher  level,  if  more  thoroughly  matured,  may 
escape.  But  let  the  threefold  conditions  of  soil,  site,  and 
maturity  be  alike,  and  the  results  will  be  wholly  in  favour  of 
the  groups.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that 
there  are  "  groups  and  groups."  It  is  not  only  possible  but  easy 
to  render  groups  tender  by  overcrowding  or  over-feeding,  and 
when  such  is  the  case,  groups  may  be  swept  away  by  a  frost 
that  will  hardly  brown  the  leaves  of  a  solitary  tree.  It  may  be 
well  to  add,  that  excessive  stimulation,  from  whatever  cause, 
results  in  weakness,  that  leaves  the  plants  more  liable  to  injury 
from  cold  than  more  hardy  treatment.  But  my  object  is  to  show 
that  the  conditions  of  growth  being  the  same.  Conifers  planted 
in  groups  endure  winters  better  than  those  dotted  about 
singly.  There  is  more  than  one  reason  for  this  ;  the  tops  are 
warmer  and  so  are  the  roots.  Planters  can  scarcely  realise  the 
amount  of  shelter  that  plants  afford  each  other  when 
planted  in  groups.  I  know  that  in  a  series  of  experiments 
made  in  Scotland,  the  absolute  difference  of  temperature 
between  the  inside  or  outside  of  a  wood  was  much  less  than 
rnight  have  been  supposed.  But  the  difference  is  one  of 
air  in  motion  or  at  rest,  rather  than  of  absolute  supe- 
riority or  inferiority  of  temperature.  The  air  around  and 
in  a  group  is,  as  it  were,  at  rest,  compared  with  that 
against  a  single  tree.  Now  air  at  rest  is  one  of  the  best 
known  non-conductors  of  heat;  but  air  in  motion  steals  it  from 
every  living  or  dead  substance  that  it  touches  with  avidity. 
No  doubt  this  mere  motion  thwarts,  to  some  extent,  the  loss  of 
lioat  by  radiation.  But,  possibly,  there  is  sufficient  gentle 
movement  in  the  air  of  groups  of  trees  to  effect  this  purpose; 
while  of  the  warmth  and  shelter  the  trees  afford  each  other 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  But  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
shelter  which  they  afford  to  each  other's  roots  and  their  own 
is  of  yet  greater  importance.  From  many  years'  observation 
of  the  destructive  effects  of  cold,  I  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  most  plants  are  crippled  or  killed  from  the  roots 
upwards,  and  not  from  the  tops  downwards.  This  is  what 
kills  isolated  trees.  The  best  roots  are  often  considerably 
beyond  range  of  the  tops.  Of  course,  the  feeding  roots 
sweep  out,  and  are,  in  ever-widening  areas,  in  search  of  new 
and  better  food.  Just  then,  the  frost  comes  down  upon  them 
with  full  power,  and  either  paralyses  or  kills  them.  Old  roots 
might  be  frost  proof,  but  young  ones  are  not.  The  former 
deprived  of  the  latter  are  as  useless  as  detached  gas,  or  water- 
pipes,  cut  off  from  the  mains.  The  collecting  roots  being 
crpiplcd  or  killed,  the  main  ones  become  useless,  and  the  tree 
begins  to  languish  and  die,  or,  in  other  words,  is  starved  by 
the  amount  of  cold  at  its  most  sensitive  extremities,  which 
planting  in  groups  would  have  protected  most  effectually. 
There  is  another  powerful  inducement  to  planting  in  groups. 
The  dead  leaves  may  be  left  to  protect  the  roots  along  with 
the  overshadowing  tops.  The  former,  in  many  cases,  would 
afford  the  better  protection.  It  is  astonishing  how  many 
leaves  fall  off  Coniferie  just  before  winter.  At  the  present 
moment,  whole  barrowloads  of  withered  leaves  ai-e  lying  under 
large  plants  of  Pinus  excclsa,  P.  Sabiniana,  P.  macrocarpa,  and 
others.  Under  single  trees  these  are,  in  most  cases,  carefully 
swept  or  raked  up,  as  so  much  unsightly  litter,  or  are  blown 
away  by  the  wind,  This  is  simply  to  lay  the  most  sensitive 
part  of  the  tree  open  to  the  cold.  In  a  state  of  Nature  these  dead 
leaves  accumulate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cover  the  ground 
under  the  trees  ankle  deep.  They  decompose  very  slowly,  and 
their  texture,  form,  and  non-conducting  powers  arc  such  that 
a  very  thin  layer  of  them  forms  a  frost-proof  barrier.  I  have 
proved  this,  and  no  one  who  has  not  noted  the  power  of  the 
top.?  above  and  loaves  below  to  resist  cold  could  form  a  proper 
estimate  of  their  potency.  In  group  planting  there  is  no 
temptation  to  remove  the  dead  leaves,  and  the  wind  is  power- 
les.s  to  drive  them  out.  Hence  trees  in  groups  cannot  suffer  at 
their  roots,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  winters  safely.       D.  T.  Frsit, 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

• •  Mr.  Gulliford,   of  Central  Row,  Covent  Garden,  hag  some 

of  the  curious  Vitelotte  Potatoes,  a  small  almost  sausage-shaped  cue. 
It  is  used  abroad  for  making  Potato  salads  and  is  also  fried, 
being  the  favonrite  kind  for  these  purposes.  It  is  quite  distinct  in 
appearance  from  any  grown  in  England. 

Busy    with    fighting  as  the    Spaniards  are,   they   have  not 

ceased  to  send  to  our  markets  those  green  Melons  which,  as  they 
arrive,  seem  as  far  removed  from  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
good  Melons  as  are  Turnips.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that 
a  great  many  of  these  Melons  ripen  several  weeks  after  their  arrival, 
and  are  then  often  good  iu  quality.  They  are  mostly  purchased  by 
foreigners  resident  in  London. 

•  There  are   now  Easter  Beurre  Pears  oE  fair  quality  in  the 

London  market,  which  have  been  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Virginia  Water.  They  are  so  good  as  to  justify  the  supposition  that 
this  fine  fruit  deserves  more  attention  in  the  southern  counties. 
Glon  Mori;eau  and  Winter  Nelis  are  the  best  Pears  of  the  season. 
The  French  specimens  of  Glou  Morcjeau  have  been  large  and  beau- 
tiful this  season  ;  the  English  ones  are  smaller,  and  fortunately  come 
in  later,  thus  forming  a  succession  to  the  foreign  fruit. 

— • —  PERn.ii'3  the  handsomest  Apple  now  in  Covont  Garden  is  the 
Hollandbury  Pippin,  of  which  a  basket  of  fine  selected  fruit  may 
be  seen  at  Mr.  Lewis  Solomon's.  It  keeps  well,  and  is  very  high  in 
colour. 

Horseradish  is,  perhaps,  the  last  garden  product  that  we 

should  expect  to  see  grown  out  of  England  for  the  London  market. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  brought  iu  quantities  to  Covent  Garden 
from  Holland,  packed  in  enormous  casks  and  very  good  in  quality. 

The  Phylloxera  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  Vineyards  of 

Tarragona,  as  well  as  iu  different  parts  of  Portugal.  A  Spanish 
Agricultural  Council  are  actively  considering  the  best  means  of 
arresting  its  progress. 

In  Mr.  Wilson's  garden  at  Weybridge  Heath,  the  Schizostylis 

coccinea  is  yet  in  flower  and  was  so  during  the  snow. 

I.N   addition   to   Lettuces,  among  the  products  of  the  Paris 

market  gardens  at  present  seen  in  our  markets  are  here  and  there  the 
small  and  delicate  Radishes,  the  cave-grown  Mushrooms,  the  blanched 
Lilac,  and  the  blanched  Asparagus — the  last-named  being  very 
expensive. 

Ye.irs  ago  very  good  forced  Asparagus  used  to  be  sent  to 

the  London  market  at  this  season,  and  even  much  earlier,  grown  and 
forced  by  London  market-gardeners.  This  is  no  longer  the  case, 
owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  suburban  gardens,  in  which  it  was  grown, 
being  built  upon. 

Sweet  Potatoes  are,  as  usual,  on  sale  in  Covent  Garden,  but 

no  mode  of  cooking  known  to  us  seems  to  make  them  agreeable  to 
the  majority  of  palates.  The  baked  mealy  Sweet  Potatoes  that  one 
enjoys  so  much  iu  the  United  States,  are  not,  so  far  as  we  have 
observed,  ever  sent  here.  The  London  supply,  or  some  portion  of 
it,  comes  from  Madeira. 

PiiYSiANTHCS  ALiiENS  and  Stauntouia latifolia  are  both  fruiting 

freely  on  the  buttresses  of  the  old  guest-room  walls  at  Battle  Abbey, 
and  the  Stauntouia,  apart  from  its  large  egg-shaped  fruits,  is  well 
worth  cnltnre  as  a  choice  evergreen  wall  climber,  all  along  the 
southern  coast,  its  foliage  being  bold  and  distinct  and  retaining  its 
brilliant  green  colour  all  through  the  winter. 

CiTOK'E  Orchid   flowers   are  now  very  abundant  iu   Covent 

Garden  market,  and  among  others  the  flowers  of  those  known  as 
cool-house  Orchids,  or  such  as  have  been  grown  in  a  cool  tempera- 
ture. Odontoglossums  of  the  Alexandra)  or  Pescatorei  types, 
Calanthe  vestita,  Zygopetalum  Mackayi,  many  Oncidiums  and 
Lycastes  are  found  to  stand  well.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the 
supply  of  Orchid  flowers  is  just  now  almost  in  excess  of  the  demand. 

• Mr.  J.  Scott,  of  Merriott  Nurseries,  Crewkerne,  sends  us  a 

fine  fruit  of  Uvedale's  St.  Germain  Pear,  weighing  3  lbs.  Ho  saya 
of  it,  "  The  tree,  which  bore  it,  is  about  twelve  years  old,  and  this 
season  had  thirty  fruits  npon  it,  the  smallest  2J  lbs.,  others  the 
same  weight  as  that  sent  (3  lbs.),  two  3.}  lbs.  each,  and  two 
3  lbs.  10  ozs.  each."  This  we  should  call  a  very  remarkable  tree  and 
crop,  for  the  trees  which  produce  some  of  the  fine  specimens  of  this 
kind  are  usually  allowed  to  bear  but  very  few  fruit. 

As  throwing  light  on  the  question  of  Rose  culture,  Mr.  J. 

Howatt  informs  ns  th.at  in  America  no  Rosos  thrive  so  well  as  those 
growing  on  their  own  roots.  On  its  own  roots  the  Hybrid  Perpetual 
is  quite  hardy  and  long-lived;  Roses  worked  on  the  Manetti  do  not 
live  long  unless  under  careful  culture.  Standard  Roses  on  the 
Briar  and  Manetti,  are  kept  alive  with  diflRoulty  for  more  than  a 
few  years.  With  Mari'ohal  Niel,  however,  nothing  can  be  done 
except  when  worked  on  the  Manetti. 
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BEEEY-BBARING  PLANTS. 
Ornamental-fruited  plants  in  pots  are  useful,  either  for  the 
decoration  o£  the  conservatory  or  sitting-room,  or  for  supplying 
variety  in  the  drawing-room  vases.  During  the  dull  winter 
months  they  are  of  more  than  ordinary  value,  as  the  bright- 
ness of  their  scarlet,  yellow,  or  purple  fruits  forms  an  agree- 
able contrast  to  the  colours  of  Chrysanthemums,  Salvias, 
Cyclamens,  Primulas,  Ericas,  and  other  winter  flowers. 
Scarcely  any  object  is  more  attractive  than  healthy  Aucubas, 
covered  with  glowing  scarlet  berries,  and  these  are  easily  to  be 
had  on  warm  soils  in  sheltered  positions.  The  large  Aucubas 
in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  fruit  freely  every  year, 
flowering  male  plants  in  pots  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
female  bushes,  just  when  the  plants  are  in  flower,  or 
a  day  or  two  before.  Some  plants,  of  which  the  common 
Butcher's  Broom  (Ruscus  aculeatus)  may  be  cited  as  an 
example,  bear  inconspicuous  flowers,  hardly  perceptible  to  the 
naked  eye ;  but  their  fruits  render  them  as  ornamental  as  the 
generality  of  floweringplants.  One  of  the  prettiest  of  these  (and 
one  which  is  now  becoming  extremely  popular  for  winter  decora- 
tion) is  the  scarlet-berried  Gladwin  (Iris  faitidissiraa),  a  plant 
that  grows  and  fruits  well  in  any  warm  border  or  wood  in  the 
south  of  England.  Some  of  the  Peonies,  again,  bear  great 
brown  woolly  capsules,  which,  after  their  showy  flowers  are 
past,  burst  open  and  reveal  their  shining  black  and  scarlet 
berry.like  seeds  ;  these  are  even  more  ornamental  than" 
those  of  the  Gladwin.  The  golden-fruited  Bromeliad  (Bro- 
molia   sceptrum)   is   one   of   the   most   striking  of  all    stove 


Tne  Gladwin  {Iris  fictidissima)  in  fruit. 

or  warm  greenhouse  plants  that  bear  ornamental  fruit, 
not  even  excepting  the  more  prolific  of  the  Granadillas 
(Passion-flowers),  many  of  which  bear  very  ornamental  egg- 
shaped  fruits  of  a  bright  golden-yellow  or  rich  purple  colour. 
Bromelias  are  easily  grown,  and,  like  succulents,  they  require 
but  little  attention  beyond  occasional  watering  and  syringing 
during  hot  weather.  Any  compost  seems  to  suit  them; 
but  a  good  sandy  loam  with  a  well-drained  bottom  is  best.  The 
golden-fruited  species  has  long  spiuose  leaves,  and  bears  an  erect 
spike  of  flowers,  which  are  not  particularly  ornamental ;  but  they 
are  succeeded  by  a  cluster  of  golden-yellow  fruits,  each  as  large 
as  a  pigeon's  egg.  Collectively,  these  are  very  ornamental ; 
and,  if  kept  dry,  they  will  last  for  several  months  in  per- 
fection. The  crimson-fruited  Carex  (C.  baccans)  is  another 
plant  which  produces  fruit  of  an  interesting  kind.  It  is  a 
robust-growing  Himalayan  species,  well  adapted  for  pot  culture, 
or  for  planting  out  in  conservatories.  It  has  gracefully 
recurved  Grass-like  leaves,  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  length, 
and  about  half  an  inch  in  width.  The  most  ornamental  part  of 
the  plant,  however,  is  its  clustered  spikes  of  deep  vermilion  or 
crimson-tinted  fruits,  which  contrast  well  with  the  bright 
green  leafy  bracts  by  which  they  are  supported,  each  little 
fruit  shining  as  if  varnished.  When  seen  on  the  plant,  these 
clusters  are  very  pretty,  and  they  last  for  months  in  perfection  ; 
they  are  also  well  adapted  for  cutting  and  niixuig  with  choice 
flowers  and  Ferns.  The  plant  grows  well  in  a  pot  in  fresh 
sandy  loam,  if  well-drained  ;  it  requires  a  regular  and  copious 
supply  of  water  when  growing,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to 
become  thoroughly  dry  at  the  root.     The  illustration,  which 


appeared  in  The  Garden  (see  p.  279,  Vol.  V.)  gives  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  habit  of  the  plant ;  it  was  taken  from  one  which 
fruited  during  the  previous  winter  in  the  Palm-house  at  Kew. 
The  cluster  of  fruit  represented  is,  however,  little  more  than 
half  the  size  which  it  attains  under  good  cultivation.  The 
plant  is  easily  propagated,  either  by  means  of  division  or  seed, 
and  is  well  deserving  of  general  cultivation. 

Ardisias.— These  are  remarkably  pretty  pot  plants  when 
well  cultivated.  They  are  easily  propagated  by  seed,  and 
plants  about  a  foot  high  bear  good  crops  of  berries  the  second 
year.  Seedlings  should  be  potted  off  in  loam,  leaf  mould,  and 
sand,  and  if  placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  moder.ately 
warm  greenhouse  temperature,  they  make  dwarf,  vigorous 
little  plants.  Even  when  not  in  fruit  the  plant  is  ornamental, 
its  oblong  foliage  being  of  a  rich,  glossy  green  colour,  elegantly 
wavy  or  crenate  along  the  margins.  The  species  common  in 
gardens  is  A.  creuulata,  bearing  bright  scarlet  or  crimson  fruit 
the  size  of  Peas.  There  is  also  a  yellow-fruit^ji  variety,  well 
worth  growing  for  variety,  although  not  so  effective  as  the 
normal  kind. 

Aucubas.— These,  when  covered  with  a  crop  of  shining 
scarlet  fruit,  make  fine  winter  decorative  plants,  and  they  are 
easily  grown.  In  mild  sheltered  localities,  small  bushes  in  the 
shrubbery  or  private  nursery  may  be  fertilised,  when  in 
flower,  by  pollen  from  the  male  plants,  and  these  can  be  taken 
up  and  potted  in  the  autumn.  Plants  in  pots  generally 
flower  more  freely  than  those  planted  out,  and  are  handier 
than  the  latter  for  fertilising  purposes.  Large  plants  in  sunny 
positions  outside  have  a  beautiful  appearance  when  fertilised 
— an  operation  which  is  most  readily  done,  either  by  graftino- 
a  male  branch  into  the  female  tree,  or  by  placing  a  male  plan^ 
in  flower  in  proximity  to  a  female  one.  We  have  now 
numerous  varieties,  both  green  and  variegated,  which  form 
noble  winter  decorative  plants.  Aucubas,  like  all  other  smooth 
and  glossy-leaved  plants,  do  well  in  towns  and  smoky  districts, 
simply  because  tbey  are  readily  cleansed  by  every  passing 
shower.  Seedling  Aucubas  are  easily  raised  by  sowing  the 
berries,  as  soon  as  ripe,  in  boxes  of  light  sandy  earth,  and  the 
proportion  of  male  and  female  plants  produced  by  seeds 
appears  to  be  nearly  equal.  The  seeds  do  not  all  germinate 
the  first  year,  so  one  must  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  see 
the  young  plants. 

Berberries.  —  Among  other  large-growing  hardy  berry- 
bearmg  shrubs,  we  must  not  forget  the  common  Arbutus, 
with  orange-scarlet,  and  Berberis  Aquifohum,  with  bluish- 
purple  fruit  in  massive  clusters.  B.  vulgaris,  having  elegant 
drooping  clusters  of  bright  scarlet  oblong  berries,"  forms  a 
noble  object  on  the  margins  of  shrubberies  in  warm  sandy 
soils,  during  theautumn  niontLs.  The  berries  of  both  the  last- 
mentioned  species  arc  often  preserved  in  syrup,  or  in  salt,  for 
garnishing  purposes  during  winter.  It  is  singular  that  some  old 
specimens  of  B.  vulgaris  bear  clusters  of  seedless  berries,  and 
if  the  shoots  producing  these  be  grafted  on  seedlings  of  the 
common  fertile  form,  their  seedless  or  abortive  characteristics 
are  perpetuated,  but  suckers  from  the  roots  of  such  trees  do 
not  produce  seedless  fruit.  This  is  a  very  curious  fact,  and 
the  practical  view  of  the  case  is  that  the  seedless  fruit  is  the 
most  valuable  for  preserves  (just  as  seedless  Corinthian 
Sultana  Grapes  arc  valued  for  Raisins),  whilst  the  ornamental 
value  of  the  plant  is  not  in  the  least  diminished.  Youno' 
plants,  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  Ardisias.are  best;  old 
plants  lose  their  bottom  foliage,  and  become  "leggy "and 
unsightly. 

Callicarpa  purpurea.— This  is  an  old  greenhouse  plant, 
well  deserving  cultivation,  although  rather  straggling  in 
habit.  Its  shoots  are  clothed  with  opposite  serrate  leaves^and 
it  bears  axillary  clusters  of  small  purple  or  amethyst-coloured 
berries  very  freely.  It  may  be  propagated  freely,  either  by 
means  of  seeds  or  cuttings. 

Capsicums.— These,  although  generallv  cultivated  for  culi- 
nary  purposes,  are  far  from  being  uninteresting  as  decorative 
plants.  We  have  several  species  in  our  gardens,  all  bearing 
bright  scarlet  or  yellow  fruits,  which  contrast  well  with  their 
deep  green  foliage.  Care  must  be  taken  to  syringe  these  and 
Solanums  freely  when  growing,  hi  order  to  keep  red  spider  in 
check,  a  pest  to  the  attacks  of  which  they  are  very  liable.     At 
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the  last  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  three 
pretty  yellow-fraited  Capsicums  were  exhibited,  viz.,  Yellow- 
Gem,  a  dwarf -habited  plant,  with  large,  deep  green  leaves  and 
bright  orange-furrowed,  top-shaped  fruits;  Prince  of  Wales,  a 
most  elegant  form,  having  slender  branches,  laden  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  small,  oblong,  sharp-pointed  fruits  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  and  a  plant  that  well  deserves  culture  as  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  all  the  yellow-fruioed  iiinds  ;  and  0.  Princess  of 
Wales,  which  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  last-named 
varieties,  and  is  more  robust  than  either,  with  fruits  1 J  inches 
long,  top-shaped,  and  furrowed,  the  colour  being  intermediate 
between  bright  orange  and  pale  yellow.  These  forms  would 
look  well  contrasted  with  well-grown  examples  of  the  scarlet- 
fruited  kinds. 

Coccosypselum  discolor. — This,  a  slender  growing  plant 
with  hairy,  purple  stems  and  hirsute  foliage,  is  well  adapted 
for  stove  culture  in  baskets.  The  principal  attractions 
possessed  by  this  soandent  plant,  apart  from  its  graceful  habit, 
are  its  purpl6  or  deep  blue  berries,  which,  on  well-grown 
specimens,  are  freely  produced  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
This  plant  grows  and  fruits  best  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  to  which 
a  little  peat  earth  has  been  added. 

Cotoneasters. — These  include  some  of  the  finest  of  all 
hardy,  berry-bearing  shrubs  for  planting  along  a  sunny  wall. 
C.  Simmondsii,  trained  np  the  front  of  town  houses,  along 
with  small  green-leaved  or  gold  and  silver  variegated  Ivies, 
forms  a  brilliant  picture  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  when 
studded  with  bright  scarlet  berries,  the  latter  being  very 
freely  produced  along  its  slender  branches.  This  beautiful 
plant  may  be  grafted  on  the  Quince  stock,  near  the  collar,  to 
form  close-habited  bush  or  wall  specimens,  while,  if  standards 
are  required,  grafting  on  the  seedling  Hawthorn  stock  is 
preferable.  C.  microphylla,  is  a  well-known  small-leaved 
evergreen  species,  bearing  berries  of  a  deeper  crimson,  and  one 
of  the  most  useful  wall  shrubs  we  have.  Trained  up  the 
front  of  a  house,  or  over  the  porch  or  balcony,  it  has  a  cheerful 
appearance  even  iu  the  depth  of  winter,  and  is  particularly 
beautiful  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  hoar  frost  or  snow. 
It  also  does  well  as  a  low  bush  on  the  lawn,  if  cut  in  closely 
evei-y  year.  Of  this,  Lindley  says,  "  Its  deep  glossy  foliage, 
which  no  cold  will  impair,  is,  when  the  plant  is  in  blossom, 
strewed  with  snow-white  flowers,  which,  reposing  on  a  rich 
couch  of  green,  have  so  brilliant  an  appearance  that  a  poet 
would  compare  them  to  diamonds  lying  on  a  bed  of  emeralds." 

Crataegus  Pyracantha. — For'covering  the  fronts  of  town 
houses,  or  the  side  walls  of  greenhouses  or  stoves,  nothing 
can  be  prettier  or  more  effective  than  this  plant,  especially  if 
trained  among  gold,  silver,  or  green-leaved  Ivies.  It  may  be 
freely  propagated  by  means  of  layers,  and  small  plants  from 
2  to  3  feet  high  bear  heavy  crops  of  brilliant  scarlet  berries. 
Nearly  all  glossy-leaved  plants  do  well  iu  towns  for  reasons 
already  stated,  and  for  such  purposes  this  plant  is  one  of  the 
best.  It  grows  and  fruits  much  more  freely  when  grafted 
near  the  ground  ou  the  Quince  stock,  and  the  tall  standards 
succeed  on  the  Hawthorn.  The  Himalayan  species  or  variety 
(P.  crenulata)  is  much  handsomeras  abright  green  wall  shrub, 
but  its  fruits  are  scarcely  so  brilliant  as  those  of  P.  japonica. 
This  plant  may  also  be  grafted  like  the  last. 

Leucocarpa  alata. — If  cultivated  in  a  poor  sandy  soil,  and 
fully  exposed  to  the  light,  this  makes  dwarf  plants  1  foot  to 
18  inches  in  height,  and  as  much  through.  It  has  light  green 
foliage  and  thick  winged  stems,  and,  when  well  grown,  bears 
heavy  crops  of  white  berries.  If  placed  in  rich  soil  it  is  little 
better  than  a  rank-growing  weed ;  but,  treated  as  above,  it 
gives  variety — white-berried  plants  being  rather  scarce. 

Nertera  depressa. — This  is  one  of  the  smallest  and,  at 
the  same  time,  most  interesting  of  all  berry-bearing  plants. 
In  habit  it  is  very  dwarf  and  spreading,  rarely  exceeding 
1  inch  in  height;  indeed,  it  may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  a 
plant  of  Selaginella  densa,  sprinkled  with  coral  beads.  The 
foliage  is  of  a  remarkably  fresh  green  colour,  the  berries  being 
of  a  brilliant  orange-scarlet.  It  is  readily  cultivated  in  alight 
compost  of  peat  and  sand,  cither  in  the  stove,  greenhouse,  or 
under  a  glass  shade  or  Wardian  case  in  the  sitting-room.  It 
is  a  peculiarity  of  this  plant  tliat  it  requires  a  sunny  and  airy 
position  in  a  warm  Vinery  or  plant-stove,  in  order  that  its 


fruit  may  set  freely,  but  directly  the  little  berries  are  visible 
it  may  be  placed  in  a  sunny  window,  or  even  out  of  doors  in 
carpet-bedding,  during  the  summer  months.  Growing  in  pans, 
together  with  fresh  green  Selaginella,  this  plant  is  peculiarly 
attractive  as  an  indoor  decorative  plant. 

Psychotria  cyanococca.— This  is  a  rather  leggy  plant 
but  always  worth  having  for  the  sake  of  its  bright  blue 
berries,  which  are  borne  in  pendent  clusters  from  the  naked 
stems,  just  below  the  tufts  of  bright  green  leaves.  It  is  a 
South  American  plant,  introduced  to  our  gardens  by  Dr. 
Berthold  Seemann,  and  it  has  been  distributed  by  Mr.  W.  Bull. 
It  can  be  propagated  either  from  berries  or  cuttings,  and 
grows  freely  in  an  ordinary  plant  stove. 

Pernettyas. — These  are  pretty  little  shrubs  for  pot  culture ; 
in  habit  they  closely  resemble  the  Co_toneasters  ;  and,  like 
those  plants,  have  deep  green  glossy  foliage,  and  a  rich  profu- 
sion of  berries  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months.  For 
greenhouse,  conservatory,  or  drawing-room  decoration  they 
are  invaluable,  taking  the  same  place  indoors  that  the  Coto- 
neaster  occupies  outside.  I  have  only  seen  four  species,  all 
of  which  are  beautiful.  P.  mucronata  bears  deep  crimson 
berries,  something  like  those  of  Cotoneaster  microphylla  m 
both  size  and  colour.  P.  microphylla  bears  immense  crops  of 
purple  or  lilac  berries,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  distinct  and 
ornamental  of  the  whole  group.  P.  speciosa  is  very  dwarf  and 
compact  in  its  growth,  and  bears  deep  crimson  berries.  P. 
Candida  bears  large  clusters  of  white  or  purple-tinted  berries, 
and  is  a  very  pretty  little  procumbent  rock-work  shrub,  per- 
fectly hardy  as  far  nm-th  as  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden, 
where  it  fruits  freely  during  the  autumn  months.  In  the  last 
(December)  number  of  the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  t.  6,204,  a 
beautiful  dark  purple-fruited  species,  from  the  Andes  of  Quito, 
is  figured  and  described  imder  the  name  of  P.  Pentlandii. 

Rivina  (humilis)  Isevis. — This  well-known  stove  plant 
bears  small  inconspicuous  white  flowers  and  drooping  clusters 
of  shining  scarlet  berries.  Small  plants  of  it  in  pots  are  very 
pretty,  or  it  may  be  trained  up  the  back  wall  of  a  stove,  where 
it  will  grow,  flower,  and  fruit  all  the  year  round,  forming  an 
interesting  object  of  permanent  beauty.  A  bright  yellow- 
fruited  woolly-leaved  species  of  Eivina  was  introduced  by 
Bowman  a  few  years  ago  from  South  America ;  and  this  is 
quite  as  effective  as  the  scarlet  species.  The  yellow-berried 
form  is  cultivated  at  Kew  under  the  name  of  R.  lutescens,  and 
forms  bushy  specimens  2  or  3  feet  in  height. 

Skimmias. — These  are  dwarf  shrubs  with  broad  lanceolate 
smooth  foliage,  and  bearing  clusters  of  small  Holly -like  berries. 
S.  oblata  and  S.  japonica  are  both  well  adapted  for  pot  culture, 
and  look  well  all  winter  in  a  cool  house.  These  plants  do  well 
for  pot  culture,  but  I  have  found  them  gi'ow  best  and  fruit  more 
freely  when  planted  out  in  a  warm  conservatory  border. 

Solanums. — These  are  well-known  plants,  which  are  easily 
propagated  by  means  of  sGeds  or  cuttings  in  the  spring. 
Young  plants  may  be  planted  out  in  a  warm  sheltered  border 
in  May,  and  if  liberally  supplied  with  water,  will  make  clean, 
fresh  little  specimens  for  decorative  purposes  during  the 
ensuing  winter.  They  should  be  carefully  lifted  and  potted  iu 
October  for  removal  indoors,  and  if  taken  inside  and  kept  in  a 
moist  and  close  atmosphere  for  a  week  or  so,  they  will 
establish  themselves  and  ripen  oS  their  bright  fruit  with- 
out losing  a  leaf.  S.  capsicastrum  and  S.  pseudo-capsicum  are 
the  most  useful  and  effective  when  well  grown,  bearing  large 
fruit  of  a  bright,  glossy  scarlet  colour.  The  Egg  plant  is  very 
ornamental,  and  grows  well  in  an  ordinary  frame  or  greenhouse. 
There  are  both  white  and  purple  varieties.  S.  setaceum  is  a 
robust  species,  often  attaining  a  height  of  from  6  to  8  feet,  and 
bearing  clusters  of  dull  red  fruits,  each  nearly  as  large  as  a 
hen's  egg.  It  is  a  useful  kind  for  planting  in  warm  or  tempe- 
rate conservatories,  where  it  fruits  freely.  The  Cannibal  Tomato 
(S.  anthropophogorum)  bears  bright  scarlet  fruits,  and  one  or 
two  other  kinds  well  deserve  culture  for  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  their  fruits. 

Snowberries. — The  common  Snowberry  bears  heavy  crops 
of  largo  poarly-whito  fruit  in  some  districts,  and  these  cut 
from  the  plant  and  tastefully  grouped  in  bunches,  wreaths, 
or  vases,  with  the    fruit-bearing    branches    of    Holly,    Ber- 
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beris,  Solanum,  Cotoijeaster,  Cratregus,  and  the  bright- 
coloured  autumnal  foliage  of  the  Maple,  Berberis,  and  Oak  are 
valuable  for  church  decorations  of  all  kinds.  We  have  many 
other  fruit-beai-ing  plants,  but  the  above  list  comprises  the 
best  known  for  decorative  purposes  during  the  winter  season. 
Hollies. — These  are  too  well  knoivn  to  need  much  comment, 
but  small  bushes,  2  to  3  feet  high,  may  be  cultivated  in  pots, 
or  taken  up  from  the  outside  and  potted,  when  they  are  useful 
for  the  decoration  of  churches,  front  halls,  conservatories,  or 
even  for  ordinary  apartments  during  the  Christmas  season. 
Some  of  the  variegated  forms  of  Holly  are  very  beautiful, 
especially  when  covered  with  berries,  and  if  budded  on  green- 
leaved  seedlings,  they  grow  more  bushy  .and  fruit  more  freely 
than  under  any  other  conditions.  They  also  make  good  stocks 
for  the  green-leaved  forms,  where  well-fruited  small  plants  of 
the  latter  are  wanted,  as,  being  weaker  in  constitution,  and, 
consequently,  in  root  action  than  the  green  kinds,  they  restrict 
the  growth  of  the  scions  and  render  them  more  fruitful.  Great 
differences  as  regards  fruitfulness  exist  among  seedlhigs.afact 


Skimmia  japonica. 

known  to  every  one  who  raises  them  in  quantity,  and,  where 
profuse  fruit-bearing  trees  is  an  object,  buds  selected  from  a 
prolific  variety  should  be  worked  on  other  stocks.  B. 


Effects  of  Inundation  on   Trees  and   Shrubs.— In  the 

inundationg  which  occurred  at  Toulouse  in  June  last,  many 
plants  were  covered  with  water  for  days.  Those  which  were  able  to 
withstand  the  current,  and  were  not  uprooted,  have  not  suffered  ; 
others  covered  with  wet  mud  about  5  inches  in  thickness  until 
July  15,  have  suffered  very  seriously.  The  following  plants  died, 
even  without  having  been  much  submerged  : — Almonds,  Acacias, 
Laurnstinus,  Privets,  Box,  Mahonias,  Service  trees,  Cherry  trees,  and 
Coniferous  trees.  Hawthorns,  Pear  and  Apple  trees,  Chestnuts, 
Thujas,  Silver  Birches,  Catalpas,  &c.,  which  were  covered  with  water 
for  ten  days,  have  not  suffered  much  ;  but  those  from  whose  base  the 
bed  of  the  mud,  10  inches  deep,  could  not  be  removed,  perish  every 
day.  Poplars  and  Weeping  Willows  have  not  suffered,  and  are 
striking  out  roots  from  the  buried  trunk.  Neither  have  the  Plane 
trees.  Alder,  young  Elms,  Celtis,  or  Catalpas  suffered  much. 
Almonds,  Cherries,  Cytisus,  Service  trees,  Paulownias,  Pteleas,  &c., 
many  Peach  trees,  Caraganas,  are  mostly  lost;  young  Pear  and 
Apple  trees  perished  in  great  numbers.  Pears  grafted  two  years  ago 
on  the  Quince  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered  much.  The  greater 
part  of  the  evergreens  and  some  Conifers  aro  losing  their  leaves  up 
to  the  level  of  the  flood.  A  collection  of  Cacti  and  some  Euphor. 
biaceiB  remained  nnder  water  for  four  days  without  suffering.  This 
shonld  be  instructive  to  all  who  contemplate  raising  nursery  stock  in 
positions  liable  to  floods. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

HOW  TO  PLANT  DECIDUOUS  TREES. 
The  best  time  for  planting  is  when  trees  and  shrubs  are 
dormant,  that  is,  after  they  have  made  their  season's  growth 
and  before  they  have  begun  to  start  afresh.  Deciduous  trees 
speak  for  themselves  ;  when  their  leaves  have  fallen  they  may 
be  said  to  be  at  rest,  and  they  should  be  transplanted  before 
the  buds  have  begun  to  swell,  not  that  there  is  much  mischief 
in  a  little  delay,  but  the  proper  time  is  before  the  buds  have 
become  excited.  Tlie  next  point  is  to  take  up  the  tree  with 
every  fibre,  if  possible,  undamaged,  and  more  care  is  required 
to  do  this  than  many  think  proper  to  bestow  upon  it.  I  have 
seen  valuable  trees  literally  torn  up  by  the  roots  in  some  nur- 
series because  the  men  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  lift  them 
properly.  How,  therefore,  can  such  trees  be  expected  to 
thrive  for  at  least  a  season  or  two  after  removal.  Again,  if 
the  roots  are  mutilated  the  head  of  the  tree  must  be  reduced 
in  proportion.  Moreover,  in  planting,  the  earth  must  be  made 
to  fill  up  all  the  interstices  between  the  roots — there  must  be 
no  hollow  places  ;  and,  when  a  tree  has  been  much  mutilated, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  puddle  or,  at  least,  make  the  pit,  in  which 
the  tree  is  to  be  put,  a  kind  of  a  mud  hole,  that  is,  pour  into 
it  two  or  three  pailfuls  of  water,  and  throw  in  a  cone  of  loose 
earth,  on  which  the  tree  should  be  placed,  spreading  out  tlie 
I'oots  well  and  filling  up  all  round  with  loose  soil.  By  moving 
the  tree  sideways,  backwards,  and  forwards,  lifting  it  now  and 
then  a  little,  and  continuing  to  fill  in  with  earth,  it  may  be 
made  a  fixture  at  a  proper  height,  and  a  little  patience  will 
enable  you  to  hold  it  moderately  firm  until  stakes  can 
be  put  in  to  support  it  until  the  soil  settles.  This  kind 
of  treatment  is  unnecessary  when  trees  are  small  and  are 
carefully  lifted,  as  they  should  be.  I  prefer  dry  planting 
when  the  soil  is  in  good  order  and  finely  broken ;  it  can 
then  always  be  got  in  among  the  roots  well  enough  to 
answer  the  purpose.  In  that  case  the  point  of  most  impor- 
tance is  to  take  the  plants  up  well.  Dig  round  them  in  a 
circle,  as  far  o&  the  stem  as  the  ends  extend,  and  release  the 
latter  carefully,  so  as  not  to  break  them;  then,  with  a  sharp 
knife,  cut  off  the  tap-root  close  to  the  stem,  and  all  ends  that 
may  happen  to  have  got  accidentally  bruised,  and,  having 
roughly  estimated  the  quantity  of  root  lost  or  injured,  make 
amends  by  reducing  the  head  in  proportion.  Cut  out  all  weak 
shoots  close  to  the  stem,  and  remove  any  that  grow 
upward  or  cross  each  other  in  the  centre,  retaining  only  the 
best  branches  in  the  best  positions,  and  if  any  of  them  be  too 
long,  shorten  them.  Then,  having  made  a  pit  large  enough  to 
hold  all  the  roots,  fill  in  with  some  soft,  well-worked  soil,  and 
press  the  roois  into  position,  without  bruising  them.  Hold  the 
tree  upright  while  the  hole  is  being  filled  in,  and  shake  it,  in 
order  that  the  soil  may  get  well  woi'ked  in  between  the  roots. 
When  the  tree  is  properly  placed,  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  hole, 
and  tread  it  well  in,  not  by  pressing  the  soil  close  to  the  stem, 
but  by  treading  on  it  all  round  where  the  points  of  the  roots 
are.  When  pretty  firm,  drive  in  three  stakes,  in  a  sloping 
direction,  so  as  to  meet  at  the  stem,  and  to  these  fasten  the 
tree,  so  as  to  prevent  wind-waving.  A  much  neater  way,  how- 
ever, of  fastening  trees,  is  to  drive  three  posts  into  the  ground, 
in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  nail  some  slabs  to  them.  I  have 
removed  Cedars,  .35  feet  high,  and  fastened  them  quite  secui-ely 
in  this  way,  the  posts  being  driven  into  the  ground  6  feet  deep. 
But  though  deciduous  trees  show  us  so  well  when  they  are 
at  rest,  that  period  is  not  so  apparent  in  the  case  of  evergreens. 
It  needs  close  observation  to  ascertain  when  they  are  at  rest. 
With  some  it  is  at  midsummer,  with  others  later;  but  the 
cause  of  so  many  failures  in  transplanting  evergreens  is 
moving  them  when  they  are  in  active  growth.  If  the  foliage 
has  attained  its  full  size  and  proper  colour,  and  if  the  last 
growth  made  has  assumed  the  same  colour  as  the  rest  of  the 
trees,  it  may  be  transplanted  with  safety.  If  the  ground 
where  the  trees  are  to  be  planted  is  dry,  it  must  be  well 
watered ;  and  even  on  the  brandies  the  garden-engine  must 
be  used  if  the  weather  is  warm.  Plants  taken  out  of  peat  form 
an  exception,  for  it  frequently  happens  that  a  ball  of  earth, 
larger  than  the  entire  root  space,  lifts  with  them,  and  they 
are  thus  unafTcctod  by  removal.  They  do  not,  indeed,  lose  a 
fibre.    To  recapitnl.ate,  planting  successfully  consists,  first,  in 
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removing  a  plant  from  the  place  in  which  it  grows,  without 
disturbing  its  roots  much ;  secondly,  if  any  roots  have  been 
lost,  cut  in  the  head  so  as  to  lessen  the  work  which  the 
roots  that  remain  has  to  do ;  thirdly,  in  placing  the  tree 
again  in  the  ground  where  it  is  to  stand,  solidly,  and  with 
the  roots  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  position  in  which  they 
were  before  renewal ;  and,  lastly,  in  supplying  moisture,  if  it 
be  deficient,  and  in  so  fastening  the  tree  in  its  place  that  it 
shall  not  afterwards  be  injured  through  wind-waving. 

Bahlei/,  HortK.  Ed\vard  Bexnett. 

[We  think  ib  right  to  add  that,  as  regards  moving  evergreens, 
in  many  cases  in  modern  practice,  trees  are  frequently  removed 
with  perfect  safety  when  in  active  growth.] 


Unskilful  Pruning  of  Forest  Trees. — The  principles  of 
foi'est  pruning  amongst  some  so-called  foresters  are,  it  seems  to  me, 
very  imperfectly  understood  as  yet.  Is  it  iu  accordance  with  correct 
practice  to  lop  all  the  side  branches  off  young  Larch  and  other  forest 
trees — say  up  to  more  than  half  their  total  height  ?  Within  view  of 
where  I  am  writing  some  foresters  are  lopping  away  at  a  young  and 
hitherto  flourishing  plantation,  some  sixteen  years  old — a  narrow 
belt  of  mixed  wood,  but  principally  Larch,  Spruce,  and  Scotch 
Fir,  with  a  sprinkling  of  deciduous  trees  of  kinds  as  Sycamore, 
Beech,  &c. — fully  exposed  to  high  winds  on  an  upland  country  hillside 
in  Derbyshire.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  skilled  in  forestry  myself,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  such  practice  is  based  on  sound  physio. 
logical  principles.  I  notice  that  the  Larch  branches  are  lopped  off 
bare  by  the  stem,  whilst  those  of  the  Scotch  Fir  are  snagged  or  left 
some  6  inches  in  length.  Why  this  difference,  and  is  it  good  to  cut 
— it  may  be  somewhat  raggedly — close  up  to  the  stem  ?  Looking  at 
these  unfortunate  subjects  that  are  thus  hacked  and  hewed,  I  can 
only  imagine  that  their  constitutions  must  have  received  a  rude  shock, 
and  that  the  consequence  of  cutting  off  so  much  of  their  natural 
mechanism  for  healthy  growth  and  for  their  protection  against  the 
winter  blasts,  will  result  in  a  stunted  growth  which  will  represent  the 
loss  of  some  years  of  legitimate  development,  if,  indeed,  the  planta- 
tion ever  recovers  the  effect  of  such  a  barbarous  practice.  Am  I 
right  in  my  supposition  ? — W.  H.,  on  the  Derhi/sliire  Hills. 

Pittosporums  Hardy  in  Ireland.— I  enclose  a  sprig  of 
Pittosporum  crassifolium,  and  of  another  species,  from  plants  which 
have  grown  from  seedlings  to  a  good  size  in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Wil. 
Ham  Andrews,  at  Monkstown,  near  Dublin,  where  they  flowered 
abundantly  this  autumn.  Last  winter  I  had  a  shrub  of  the  former 
kind  which  was  above  7  feet  high,  and  had  flower  buds  at  the  end  of 
every  leading  shoot,  and  which  never  was  protected  in  winter  ;  and 
there  is  also,  in  a  border  of  Merrion  Square,  a  smaller  plant  which  I 
brought  from  an  Edinburgh  nursery,  and  whose  growth,  through 
alternate  rain,  hail,  frost,  and  snow,  I  am  watching  with  some 
anxiety.  The  more  commonly  known  species  (P.  Tobira)  having 
borne  well  neai'ly  twenty  years  in  this  square,  blooming  freely  every 
summer  and  less  so  each  antumn,  encourages  me  to  hope  that 
P.  crassifolium  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  town  gardening  in 
this  country.  It  is  figured  in  Curtis's  "  Botanical  Magazine  "  for  the 
year  1875,  t.  5,078  ;  and  iu  Van  Houtte's  "  Flores  des  Serres,"  Vol. 
XXL,  p.  1.3  ;  but,  if  the  flower  be  faithfully  depicted,  the  specimen 
copied  from  the  Scilly  Isles  is  of  a  much  more  brilliant  colour  than 
what  Dr.  Hooker  describes  as  its  normal  hue.  The  power  this  plant 
has  evinced  in  New  Zealand  of  enduring  winds  and  generally  severe 
weather  near  the  sea  may,  in  England  and  Ireland,  obtain  for  it  a 
fair  trial  in  such  localities,  and  I  write  these  few  lines  to  elicit  informa. 
tion  respecticg  an  interesting  and  ornamental  genus. — John  Adaiu, 
Dxhhn. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

The  Loquat  Hardy  in  Dorset.— Mr.  Garland  (soo  p.  '101)  mentions  tliat  tliia 
Hhrub  tirows  out  of  doors  in  DevonBhire.  A  plant  of  it  in  the  rectory  garden  at 
thiB  place  lias  been  in  the  position  which  it  occupies  for  at  least  twenty-five 
years  ;  so  that  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  hardiness,  for  during  that 
time  we  have  had  several  very  severe  winters.  This  plant  is  nearly  12  feet  in 
height,  and  is  at  the  present  time  looking  very  healthy. — D.  Uphill.  lHoretoji, 
Dorchfgler. 

Chimonanthus  fragrans.— This  is  just  now  in  flower  on  warm  simny 
walls,  and  as  many  who  see  it  may  desire  to  obtain  plants  of  it  it  may  be  as 
well  to  point  out,  that  the  variety  called  C.  fragrans  grandiflorus  is  much 
better,  both  as  regards  size  of  flower  and  perfume,  than  the  species  itself  ;  this 
should,  therefore,  be  procured,  if  possible,  in  preference  to  the  smaller  flowered 
kind.  It  does  dot  appear  to  be  generally  known  that  the  Chimonanthus  may 
readily  be  increased  from  seed,  which  is  eaaily  obtained  by  careful  artificial 
fertilisation. — B. 

Sweet  Gale.— This,  though  common,  is  seldom  seen  in  cultivation,  oven  in 
the  wild  garden.  For  planting  in  damp  situations  or  in  bogs,  however,  it  is 
well  worth  attention,  if  only  for  its  perfume.— M, 


THE    AMATEUR'S     GARDEN. 

By  THOMAS  BAINES. 
Protecting  Vegetables  from  Frost. — Owing  to  the  wet 
summer  and  autumn  which  we  have  had,  all  winter  vegetables  are  in 
a  more  than  usually  tender  condition.  Cabbages,  Broccoli,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Winter  Spinach,  Celery,  Lettuce,  and  Endive,  have  alike 
been  in  a  growing  state  up  to  the  day  on  which  the  unusually  early 
and  severe  winter  weather  which  we  have  had  set  in.  Snow  acts  as  a  pro. 
tector  in  the  case  of  some  plants,  but  in  that  of  others  it  proves  injurious ; 
Celery,  especially,  suffers  when  alternately  thawed  and  frozen,  and, 
when  subjected  to  a  considerable  amount  of  frost  early  in  the  season, 
there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  keeping  it  through  the  winter,  as 
the  leaf-stalks  decay  as  far  down  as  they  have  been  frozen,  and  cause 
the  heart  to  rot.  It  should,  therefore,  have  protection  from  further 
visitations  of  frost,  should  they  occur,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of 
litter,  straw,  or  Fern,  to  cover  the  rows  a  few  inches  in  thickness, 
should  also  be  in  readiness.  Whatever  material  is  used  it  will  act 
much  more  effectually  it  not  iu  immediate  contact  with  the  leaves.  The 
best  plan  to  follow  is  to  insert  stout  sticks  in  the  middle  of  each  row, 
at  intervals  of  2  or  3  yards  apart,  leaving  them  standing  up  just 
above  the  leaves ;  then  take  a  piece  of  cord  or  strong  tar  twine,  and 
stretch  it  along  the  rows,  from  end  to  end,  securing  it  to  each  stick ; 
across  this  place  the  litter,  which  will  thus  be  kept  from  lying 
directly  upon  the  leaves,  over  which  it  will  form  a  ridge.  When 
there  is  no  appearance  of  severe  frost,  the  litter  should  be  taken  off 
and  laid  between  the  rows  iu  readiness  to  be  applied  when  wanted. 
It  is  surprising  how  little  protection  will  often  save  a  crop 
from  destruction  by  alternate  thawing  and  freezing  ;  even  a  few  Pea. 
sticks  laid  thinly  over  Broccoli,  or  sprays  of  evergreens,  such  as 
branches  of  Spruce,  or  others  of  a  similar  description,  will  frequently 
be  found  sufficient  protection.  In  low,  damp  situations,  where  vege- 
tables are  particularly  liable  to  the  effects  of  frost,  a  little  littery  straw 
thrown  over  the  sticks  will  greatly  assist  in  warding  it  off.' 

Endive,   Lettuce,    and    Cauliflower Plants  of    these    in 

frames  and  under  hand-lights  or  cloches  should  now  be  well  attended 
to,  giving  them  plenty  of  air  when  the  weather  is  mild,  but  guarding 
against  their  getting  wet,  as  they  are  less  likely  to  suffer  from  severe 
frost,  when  the  soil  in  which  they  are  growing  is  dry  on  the  surface,  than 
they  otherwise  would  be.  When  frozen,  those  in  frames  should  have  a 
mat  thrown  over  the  glass  when  the  sun  comes  upon  it,  as  the  effects  of 
being  suddenly  thawed  are  most  disastrous.  Hand-lights  and 
cloches  ought  to  be  similarly  protected  on  the  south  side  by  means  of 
litter  or  evergreen  branches  stuck  in  the  soil  so  as  to  screen  the 
plants.  Cauliflowers  and  Lettuce,  at  the  foot  of  south  walls,  may  be 
protected  by  placing  boards  before  them  in  a  slanting  position, 
propped  up  so  as  not  to  allow  them  to  touch  the  plants.  Endive 
covered  with  boards  for  blanching  should,  during  frosty  weather,  be 
completely  covered  over  vpith  several  inches  of  litter,  for,  if  frozen, 
it  will  decay.  The  boards  that  I  have  previously  recommended  should 
be  used  in  this  way  will  be  found  much  better  than  slates  or  tiles, 
both  of  which  are  sometimes  employed  for  blanching  it,  as 
wood,  being  a  non-conductor,  will  ward  off  frost  when  tiles 
or  slates  would  admit  frost  to  spoil  the  Endive.  Where  the 
recommendation,  given  a  short  time  ago,  was  acted  upon , 
to  take  up  Broccoli  that  was  heading  and  lay  it  in  by  the  heels 
in  frames  or  in  a  shed  where  protection  could  be  given  it,  there  will 
now  be  a  fair  supply  of  this  useful  vegetable  ;  whereas,  all  not  so 
treated  that  had  begun  to  head  will  have  been  so  far  injured  as  to 
be  worthless,  and  may  at  once  be  removed  and  the  ground  dug  over. 
Rotation  of  Cropping. — It  is  unnecessary  to  carry  rotation  so 
far  as  is  sometimes  urged,  but  there  is  one  safe  rule  that  should  be 
observed,  and  that  is  that  deep-rooted  plants  should  alternate  with 
such  as  are  surface-rooters.  In  all  large  well-managed  gardens,  a 
plan  is  kept,  showing  the  kind  of  crop  that  has  occupied  the  different 
quarters  each  year,  as  a  guide  to  the  memory  in  sowing  and 
planting  in  years  to  come.  In  amateurs'  vegetable  gardens  a  similar 
method  might  be  followed  with  advantage.  By  means  of  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  a  pencil,  some  plan  of  this  kind  might  be  drawn  out  iu  a 
few  minutes  ;  and  if  a  rough  sketch  is  now  made,  whilst  evidences 
remain  of  what  was  grown  iu  different  parts  of  the  ground  this  year, 
it  will  be  an  assistance  in  the  arrangement  of  crops  for  the  ensuing 
spring. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries. — These  should  be  pruned  forth, 
with,  as  nothing  is  gained  by  deferring  the  work  till  spring.  To 
those  unacquainted  with  the  operation  of  pruning  the  different 
varieties  of  fruits,  it  is  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  to  convey  in  writing 
the  mode  of  procedure.  In  inexperienced  hands,  the  knife  and  pruning 
scissors  are  too  often  used  much  after  the  fashion  of  clipping  a  hedge, 
that  is,  by  an  indiscriminate  cutting  of  the  shoots.  Goose, 
berries,  supposing  the  trees  to  be  young,  should  have  their 
shoots  sufficiently  thinned  ont  to  prevent  their  crossing  each  other 
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and  to  allow  of  the  hand  being  easily  got  amongst  them  to  gather  the 
frnit  the  following  season.  A  little  reflection,  as  the  work  goes  on, 
will  give  an  idea  as  to  what  extent  they  should  be  cnt  in  to  admit  of 
this.  The  shoots  that  remain  require  no  reduction  in  length 
beyond  taking  a  little  off  the  points  of  any  that  may  have  con. 
siderably  outgrown  the  others.  In  the  centre,  the  trees  should 
bo  kept  somewhat  open,  so  as  to  admit  plenty  of  light.  Any  of  the 
lower  branches  that  are  too  near  the  ground  should  also  be  removed. 
Red  and  White  Currants,  bearing,  as  they  do,  the  most  fruit  from 
spurs  on  the  old  wood,  should  be  similarly  pruned.  These  frnits 
should  have  more  room  allowed  between  the  branches  than  Goose- 
berries ;  and,  in  the  case  of  young  trees  that  have  not  attained 
sufficient  size,  the  preceding  summer's  shoots  maybe  shortened  back 
to  about  a  foot  above  the  place  to  which  they  were  cut  back  the 
year  before.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  hoar  instructions  given  not  to 
prune  Gooseberries  and  Currants  until  tovrards  the  spring,  when  it 
can  be  seen  what  shoots  have  had  their  fruit  buds  stripped 
off  by  birds.  Such  advice  can  only  arise  from  a  want  of 
either  observation  or  experience.  Where  bud. eating  birds  are 
numerous,  if  nothing  is  done  to  prevent  their  depredations, 
they  will  often  destroy  the  whole  of  the  buds,  or  strip  the 
branches  that  are  best  placed  for  forming  the  trees.  In  the  first 
case,  the  whole  crop  is  lost,  and,  in  the  second,  either  the  bushes 
must  be  left  too  much  crowded  with  shoots,  or  those  that  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  to  make  them  most  shapely  have  to  be  cut  out, 
leaving  the  worst  untouched,  and  where  these  bush  fruits  are  per. 
mitted  to  take  their 
chance,  as  regards 
birds,  it  is  not  only 
the  ensuing  year's 
crop  that  suffers,  but 
the  fruiting  spurs 
that  should  go  on  tor 
years  are  also  often 
destroyed  ;  hence,  as 
soon  after  the  prun. 
ingas  possible,  some, 
thing  should  be  done, 
either  to  scare  the 
birds  away  or  render 
the  buds  distasteful 
to  them.  White  cot. 
ton  thread  as  thick  as 
worsted,  such  as  is 
used  for  common  dip 
candle  wicks,  is  often 
put  over  the  bushes. 
This  usually  consists 
of  three  threads, 
which  should  be 
ravelled  and  used 
singly,  threading  it 
from  a  dozen  to  a 
score  of  times 
lightly  across    each 

tree,  so  that  it  will  wave  in  the  wind.  Ordinary  cotton  sewing 
thread  is  too  thin,  and  does  not  frighten  them  off  as  well  as  this 
thicker  material.  An  active  lad  will  thread  over  a  great  number 
of  trees  in  a  short  time.  Sparrows  are  the  greatest  depredators 
amongst  Gooseberries  and  Currants  in  small  gardens  near  bnild. 
ings,  where  they  usually  resort  in  winter ;  they  rarely  molest 
large  breadths  of  bush  fruits,  such  as  are  grown  by  market  gardeners 
in  more  open  situations.  Here  the  bullfinches  have  oftcner  to  be 
contended  with  than  the  sparrow,  and  thread  is  seldom  any  deterrent 
to  them.  In  this  case  the  gun,  however  reluctlantly  it  may  be  used, 
is  the  only  remedy.  A  mixture  of  half  lime  and  soot,  made  with 
water  into  the  thickness  of  ordinary  whitewash,  with  which  to 
dress  the  trees,  is  an  excellent  preventive.  It  may  bo  applied  with 
a  small  watering.pot  having  a  rose  sufficiently  coarse  to  allow  the 
mixture  to  pass  through  it,  or  it  may  be  sprinkled  on  the  bushes 
with  an  old  handbrush.  A  fine  day  should  be  chosen  for  the  opera, 
tion,  in  order  that  the  dressing  may  get  thoroughly  dried  on  the 
branches,  after  which  it  will  take  a  good  deal  of  wet  weather  to 
remove  it ;  but,  it  it  should  get  washed  off  before  spring,  a  second 
application  may  be  given.  Black  Currants  do  not  require  so  much 
pruning  as  the  other  kinds  ;  merely  thin  out  the  branches  a  little,  as 
they  do  better  when  thick  enough  to  afford  shade.  Birds  do  not 
molest  them. 

EaspbeiTies. — If  all  superabnndant  suckers  have  been  cleared 
away  from  these,  and  the  bearing  canes  cut  ont  as  soon  as  the  crop 
was  gathered,  the  benefit  of  such  treatment  will  be  now  apparent  in 
the  shape  of  much  stronger  shoots  for  next  year's  fruiting  than  if  no 
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such  attention  had  been  paid  to  them.  All  that  they  will  now  require 
is  shortening  the  canes,  the  length  to  which  they  are  cnt  back  being 
regulated  by  the  way  in  which  they  are  to  be  tied.  If  the  canes 
that  spring  from  each  root  or  stool  are  tied  up  to  a  single 
stake,  they  should  be  cut  somewhat  shorter  than  if  half  is  bent  one 
way  and  half  the  other,  their  points  being  tied  so  as  to  form  an  arch, 
as  the  mere  bending  of  them  causes  the  eyes  to  break  lower  down 
the  shoots  than  they  otherwise  would  do.  Where  this  method  of 
training— I'.i!.,  tho  arch  system — is  practised,  a  stout  stake  should  be 
driven  into  the  ground  where  tho  shoots  meet  and  slightly  cross  each 
other,  and  to  this  they  should  be  tied,  in  order  to  support  them. 
One  advantage  belonging  to  this  way  of  training  is  that  the  young 
shoots,  each  spring,  have  from  the  first  the  full  benefit  of  sun 
and  air,  being  in  no  way  overhung  by  the  bearing  canes. 
The  neatest  way,  however,  of  training  Raspberries  is  stretching 
a  couple  of  strong  wires,  three.sixteenths  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  along  each  row,  firmly  secured  to  a  stout  post  at  each  end,  and 
strengthened  by  others  at  intervals.  To  these  wires  the  canes  from 
each  stool  should  be  regularly  tied  out  fan-shape,  so  as  to  meet  those 
from  the  adjoining  stools,  and  so  on  throughout  all  the  rows.  When 
the  tying  is  completed,  the  prunings  should  be  raked  off.  If  the 
advice  that  has  been  from  time  to  time  given  through  the  summer, 
as  to  the  necessity  for  keeping  weeds  thoroughly  down,  especially 
among  Raspberries,  has  been  followed,  there  will  now  be  few  vvith 
which  to  contend.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  plant  in  cultiva- 
tion that  is  so  much  injured  by  the  land  being  allowed  to  get  foul 

with  weeds,  as  the 
Raspberry.  If  weeds 
exist  in  any  consider, 
able  quantity  at  this 
season,  they  must 
either  be  hoed  and 
raked  off,  by  which  a 
good  portion  of  the 
soil  is  removed  with 
them,  or  they  must 
be  dug  into  the 
ground,  in  which 
case  the  roots  that 
lie  thickly  just  under 
the  s  u  r  f  a  c  e  are 
seriously  injured.  All 
the  ground  should 
now  require  is  to 
have  a  couple  of 
inches  of  the  top 
forked  over,  and 
afterwards  a  good 
dressing  of  rotten 
dung  spread  on  the 
surface.  Raspberries 
will  bear  as  much 
manure  as  almost 
anything  grown, 
their  strength  being 
generally  proportionate  to  the  quantity  they  receive.  A  given 
number  of  plants,  well  managed  and  strong,  will  produce  three 
times  the  amount  of  fruit  that  an  equal  number  of  weak  ones  will. 
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The  routine  out.door  operations  requiring  attention  in  this  depart, 
ment  are  few,  and  will,  now  that  the  snow  has  disappeared, 
consist  in  sweeping  lawns  and  walks,  and  well  rolling  them.  The 
surface  of  flower-beds  containing  ornamental  shrubs,  spring-flower, 
ing  plants,  and  bulbs,  should  be  refreshed  and  kept  free  from  weeds, 
and  littery  matter  of  every  kind.  Now  that  the  season  is  so  far 
advanced,  and  severe  weather  likely  to  be  experienced,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  defer  the  completion  of  tree  and  shrub  planting  until  the 
return  of  spring.  Praning  evergreens  of  all  kinds  should  also  be 
postponed  until  the  spring  is  somewhat  advanced,  or,  until  all  likeli. 
hood  of  severe  and  protracted  frost  is  over.  Plants  in  an  unmutilated 
condition  are  better  able  to  withstand  the  effects  of  intense  cold,  than 
after  they  have  undergone  the  operation  of  pruning,  and,  with  the  vast 
amount  of  moisture  at  present  in  the  soil,  a  repetition  of  the  weather 
of  the  winter  of  1860-61  would  probably  be  disastrous  in  its  effects. 
During  that  memorable  winter,  not  only  the  somewhat  tender 
Aucubas,  Arbutuses,  and  Phillyreas,  but  evergreen  Oaks  of  consider, 
able  dimensions,  Portugal  and  common  Laurels,  besides  common  and 
other  Hollies,  were  in  many  places  killed  down  to  the  ground.  The 
pruning,  however,  of  hardy  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  con. 
tinned  when  the  weather  is  mild,  as  it  is  of  considerable  importance  to 
get  as  forward  as  possible  with  such   work  before  the  spring,  which 
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luvanably  brings  with  it  a  multiplicity  of  operations  requiring  atten. 
tion.  Attend  carefully  to  the  wants  of  bedding  stock  of  all  kinds, 
using  no  more  fire-heat  than  is  necessary  to  exclude  frost,  and  give 
air  whenever  the  state  of  the  weather  will  admit  of  this  beino-  done. 
—P.  Grieve,  CuJford,  Bury  St.  Ediimmls. 

Roses. 

In  the  case  of  outdoor  Roses  little  can  be  done  during  the  present 
weather  beyond  protecting  tender  kinds  with  light  litter,  such  aa  Fern 
or  straw.  Pot  Rosea  required  for  forcing  should  all  be  pruned  during 
this  month.  Prune,  clean,  and  train  all  Roaes  in  houses;  during  severe 
weather  preparation  may  be  made  in  conservatories  and  greenhouses 
tor  planting  out  Marechal  Niel,  Lamarque,  or  any  of  the  best  climb- 
mg  varieties.  Marechal  Niel  should  be  thus  employed  where  room 
can  be  spared,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  Roses  we  have  for  sup- 
plying  cut  flowers.  Tea  Goubault  is  also  an  excellent  pink  Rose  for 
planting  out,  and  one  which  blooms  very  freely.  It  is  a  useful 
winter.flowering  variety,  its  colour  contrasting  well  with  that  of 
other  Roses  in  the  conservatory.  Look  carefully  through  all  pot 
Roses  that  are  coming  into  bloom.  Should  mildew  show  itself,  stop 
it  at  once  by  the  use  of  sulphur,  or  it  will  soon  spread  over  the 
whole  collection  ;  mildew  generally  shows  itself  aa  the  foliage  begins 
to  harden.  Plants  infested  with  green  fly  must  also  be  well  syrinc^ed  or 
fumigated.  Another  batch  of  pot  Roses  that  have  been  prune°d  and 
cleaned  should  be  subjected  to  a  slight  bottom-heat,  so  aa  to  obtain 
plenty  of  blooma  for  keeping  up  a  auccession.  Roses  that  are  inbloom 
now  will  last  up  to  Cliristmaa ;  those  placed  in  heat  during  November 
will  flower  during  January,  and  those  put  in  now  will  bloom  in 
i  ebruary.  The  Sweet  Briar  ia  very  naeful  for  forcing;  to  obtain  good 
planta  of  it  for  next  season,  sow  some  seed  at  once,  and  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  strong  enough,  pot  them  off,  and  grow  them  on  in  heat, 
nipping  out  the  points  as  soon  as  they  are  long  enough  to  stop,  so  aa 
to  keep  them  bushy.  When  well  hardened  off,  plant  them  out  in 
spnng  in  a  prepared  bed,  and  by  the  autumn  they  will  have  made 
suflicient  growth  to  be  placed  in  48  and  32-sized  pots.  They  should 
then  be  taken  up  and  potted,  being  careful  not  to  break  the  roots 
more  than  can  be  helped  ;  place  them  in  a  cold  pit,  and  use  them  as 
required.  Where  conservatory  and  indoor  stands  require  filling  during 
winter,  these  plants  are  much  admired  for  their  odour. — H.  G. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 

_  Vines.— Pot  Vines  for  planting  and  other  purposes,  will  now  be 
m  a  dormant  state;  nevertheless,  the  soil  containing  their  roots 
should  not  be  allowed  to  become  perfectly  dry,  or  they  will  suffer.  A 
little  water,  once  a  fortnight,  ia  generally  sufiicientto  keep  themin  good 
condition,  and  froat,  unless  very  severe,  need  not  be  excluded  from 
the  houses  which  contain  them.  Where  Vines  are  grown  to  fruit  in 
pots  very  early,  success  can  only  be  achieved  by  thoroughly  cultivating 
the  canes  for  two  years  previously.  The  weakest  of  the  canes  of  this 
season's  growth  should  be  selected  now  and  cut  back  to  three  fresh 
eyes  from  the  root.  The  Vine  should  then  be  turned  out  of  the  pot 
in  which  it  has  been  growing,  .and  all  the  loose  earth  should  be 
shaken  from  about  the  roots.  If  the  soil  is  not  in  good  condition, 
the  whole  of  it  may  be  removed,  when  the  Vine  should  bo  put  in  the 
smallest-sized  pot  that  will  receive  it.  Loam  only  should  be  nsed  in 
potting,  and  that  should  be  somewhat  open  or  sandy  to  iuduce  the 
roots  to  start  satisfactorily  into  growth.  The  roots  should  bo  put  far 
enough  down  in  the  pot  for  the  soil  to  come  close  up  to  the  lowest  bud. 
When  potted  they  should  be  watered  with  tepid  water,  and  allowed 
to  stand  on  the  potting-bench  for  a  day  or  two  before  being  intro. 
duced  into  heat.  In  starting  plants  into  growth  the  pota  should  bo 
plunged  in  a  bottom-heat  of  75°  or  80'.  The  temperature  of  the  air 
should  r.ange  between  60'  and  65'.  After  the  first  watering  they  do 
not  need  much  more  at  the  root  until  growth  is  somewhat  advanced. 
They  sliould  be  moistened  overhead  every  afternoon  with  tlio  syringe, 
aa  a  moist  atmosphere  favours  the  bursting  of  the  buds,  and  on  this 
depends  whetlier  or  not  strong  early-ripened  canes  may  be  had  for 
starting  this  time  next  year.  Where  wire-vvorm  and  other  peats  are 
plentiful  in  the  soil  which  is  to  be  used  for  growing  pot  and  other 
Vines,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  lift  a  few  inches  of  the  surface-soil  imme- 
diately it  is  thawed  after  a  sharp  frost.  The  worms  are  then  generally 
well  down. 

Pines.— Plants  of  the  Smooth  Cayenne,  and  other  varieties, 
which  were  put  in  as  suckers  about  twelve  months  ago,  should  show 
fruit  now,  to  ripen  and  keep  up  the  supply  before  tho  early  Oiieena 
are  fit  for  use.  The  soil  at  the  root  should  be  examined  ,aa  soon  aa  the 
fruit  appears,  in  case  water  may  be  wanted.  Tho  bottom-heat  for 
them  at  this  stage,  should  not  bo  less  th,-in  80';  and,  as  the  fruit  is 
often  reluctant  to  come  up  during  the  short  days,  the  air  temperature 
should  bo  05'  at  night,  and  70'  during  tho  day,  in  mild  weather.  Tho 
remarks  I  have  above  made  respecting  Vine'  soil  applies  to  that  for 
Pines  also. — J.  Mum. 
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A  PLEA  FOE  FUCHSIAS. 
I  AM  ueitlier  about  to  give  a  list  of  the  best  varieties,  nor  to 
describe  any  cue  mode  of  culture.  Neither  of  these  courses  is 
necessai'y;  for  almost  everyone  has  his  favourite  Fuchsias,  rang- 
ing from  the  old  globosa,  hardly  yet  superseded  in  its  class,  to  the 
latest  novelty  of  Messrs.  Banks  or  Oannell  ;  and,  as  to  culture, 
nothing  can  be  more  easy.  Some  good  rich  soil,  of  any  kind, 
so  long  as  it  is  neither  rank  clay  nor  sheer  sand,  a  season  of 
rest  and  of  free  growth,  full  exposure  to  light  and  air  when 
growing,  and  partial  shade  from  noonday  heat  when  in  full 
beauty,  and  the  Fuchsia  needs  no  more  to  bring  it  to,  and  keep 
it  long  in,  perfection.  Better,  rather,  to  encjuire  how  it  comes 
about  that  Fuchsias  are,  at  the  present  day,  so  seldom  seen.  Is 
it  on  account  of  their  easy  propagation  and  culture  ?  Perhaps  so. 
Heaths  and  most  other  hard-wooded  plants  are  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  manage,  at  least,  so  it  is  generally  said  and  felt,  although 
I  never  found  it  more  difficult  to  grow  good  Camellias,  Azaleas, 
common  Heaths,  and  hard-wooded  plants  than  good  Fuchsias; 
but,  of  course,  the  merit  is  considered  far  greater,  and  there- 
fore, perhaps,  more  effort  and  greater  skill  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  such  plants  ;  for,  assuredly,  as  a  rule,  they  are  far  moi-e 
successfully  grown  than  Fuchsias.  Or,  is  it  that  good 
Fuchsias  are  not  valued  ?  This  is  true,  as  regards  most  judges 
at,  flower  shows.  I  have  seen  the  most  wretched  half-dozen 
of  hard-wooded  plants  take  the  first  places  for  six  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  when  another  lot,  contnining  capital 
Fuchsias  and  Pelargoniums,  were  contemptuously  set  aside  as 
common  and  easily  raised,  and  that,  too,  when  there  has  been 
nothing  whatever  about  hard-wooded  plants  in  the  schedules, 
and  where  these  have  hardly  been  grown  at  all  and  soft- 
wooded  plants  well  grown.  But,  assuredly,  people  of  taste  do 
very  highly  admire  well-grown  Fuchsias,  so  that  want  of 
appreciation  can  hardly  be  assigned  as  the  reason  for  the  indif- 
ferent stock  of  Fuchsias  which  one  sees  in  many  gardens. 
Assuredly,  if  anything  would  ruin  the  character  of  this  noble 
family  of  plants  the  miserable  specimens  which,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  are  generally  seen  at  the  shows  of  the  great  metro- 
politan and  other  societies  would  have  stamped  Fuchsias  out 
of  cultivation  long  ago ;  but,  the  fact  is,  the  bulk  of  exhibition 
Fuchsias  is  not,  in  regard  to  cultivation,  any  criterion  of 
Fuchsia  culture  nor  of  their  value  for  ornament.  Fuchsias  are 
not  very  good  travellers,  and  no  doubt  this  is  one  reason  why  a 
great  many  of  the  finest  in  the  country  generally  remain 
at  home.  Perhaps  the  best  form  for  a  specimen  Fuchsia 
is  that  of  a  cone  or  pyramid.  These  may  vary  much  in 
width  of  base  and  height.  But  the  form  suits  the  habit 
of  the  plant  well,  and  enables  it  to  display  its  flowers 
to  good  effect,  without  overcrowding  or  confusion.  One 
central  stem  makes  the  finest  pyramid,  though  many  perfect 
jilauts  arc  often  formed  by  tying  in  several  stems,  to  produce 
ouo  regular  cone  of  unbroken  symmetry.  Next  to  tho 
]iyramid,  I  prefer  the  standard.  These  may  vary  in  height 
from  2  feet  to  6  or  8  feet,  tho  heads  bearing  a  proper  relation 
to  the  height  of  the  stem.  Scarcely  any  plants  can  match  in 
grace  and  beauty  well-grown  and  perfectly-furnished  standard 
Fuchsias.  The  third  place  may  be  given  to  bush  Fuchsias, 
that  is,  plants  with  from  five  to  fifteen  branches,  generally 
bearing  one  central  one,  and  others  subsidiary,  the  whole  forming 
a  mass  of  flower  and  foliage  of  the  richest  .and  most  beautiful 
description.  Fuchsias  are  also  magnificent  when  clothing 
arches,  rafters,  or  roof-pillars,  and  form  rich  drapery  for 
walls.  Scarcely  any  plants  are  better  for  the  furnishing  of 
baskets  than  most  of  the  more  delicate  growing  varieties  of 
Fuchsia ;  and  what  is  more  beautiful  than  a  lofty  conserva- 
tory or  other  house  full  of  good  specimen  tree  Fuchsias, 
planted  out  or  in  tubs,  with  roofs  and  walls  also  furnished 
wholly  with  this  rich  and  noble  familj',?  In  sucli  a  house  the 
finer  sorts  of  Fuchsias  might  be  grown  as  standards  or 
pyramids  to  heights  v.arying  from  1.5  to  30  feet,  or  more,  in 
height,  and  I  will  undertake  to  say,  that  in  no  single  family 
of  plants  could  greater  variety  or  more  abundant  beauty  be 
found.  D.  T.  Fisii. 

Kardwiclce,  Bury  St.  Edmundi!. 
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CHINESE  PRIMULAS  FROM  CUTTINGS. 
A  FEiEND  of  mine  the  other  day  sent  me  a  few  blooma  of  Primulas 
in  order  that  I  might  see  how  early  and  how  excellently  they  bloom  when 
propagated  by  cuttings  from  old  plants.  My  friend  makes  the  grow- 
ing of  Primulas  a  speciality,  and  in  order  that  he  may  get  them  year 
by  year  of  increasingly  superior  quality,  he  spares  neither  expense  nor 
trouble  to  secure  the  best  strain  in  cultivation.  Having,  as  he  thinks, 
got  the  best — at  least  they  satisfy  him,  and  I  can  bear  record  that  he  is 
hard  to  please — he  casts  about  for  the  best  way  of  keeping  them  year  by 
year  in  their  present  high  state  of  excellence.  Of  course  he  had,  in 
years  gone  by,  practised  propagating  them  by  cuttings  in  the 
old  way,  round  the  sides  of  a  large  pot  or  singly  in  thumb 
pots,  but  none  of  these  methods  were  as  satisfactory  as 
he  wished.  In  one  of  the  issues  of  The  Garden,  he  saw  the  plan 
recommended  of  propagating  certain  top-heavy  cuttings,  such  as 
Geranium  eyes  with  their  leaves  on,  by  tying  them  up  to  a  small  stick, 
and  just  inserting  the  ends  of  the  cuttings  in  silver  sand,  and  plunging 
them  in  a  gentle,  steady  bottom-heat.  Last  year  he  adopted  this 
plan,  and  his  success  was  very  great ;  he  scarcely  lost  a  single  cutting, 
and  in  November  when  he  sent  me  the  specimens,  he  had  his  first 
batch  of  them  in  full  bloom,  and  he  said  "he  was  at  last  satisfied 
with  them."  If  no  one  cares  to  adopt  this  plan  with  any  of  the 
single  varieties,  preferring  the  more  general  way  of  raising  them 
from  seed,  perhaps  it  may  be  found  useful  for  striking  those  prover. 
bially  "  miffy  "  subjects,  the  double  white  Primulas.         N.  H.  P. 


BOILER  WATER  NOT  INJURIOUS  TO  PLANTS. 
Me.  Wells  need  not  fear  any  injurious  effects  from  the  use  of  boiler 
water.  I  have  a  house  100  feet  by  ll,  which  is  so  arranged  that 
the  whole  amount  of  water  required  for  watering  and  syringing  must 
first  pass  through  the  boiler.  I  will  briefly  state  how  this  is  managed. 
There  is  in  the  house  a  front  stage  about  4  feet  in  width,  and  a  back 
stage  running  parallel  to,  and  about  18  inches  from  the  roof.  The 
boiler  is  fixed  at  one  end  of  the  house,  two  4-inch  flow  pipes  passing 
underneath  the  front  stage  and  delivering  into  an  open  cistern  at  the 
other  extremity,  from  which  the  return  issues,  passing  down  the  centre 
of  the  house,  and  underneath  the  back  stage.  Under  the  flow  pipe 
nearest  the  walk  ai'e  cement  cisterns  at  convenient  distances,  and, 
from  a  tap  in  the  pipe,  each  of  these  cisterns  are  filled  as  required. 
About  6  feet  from  the  boiler  is  a  large  cement  cistern,  into  which  the 
water  can  be  made  to  flow  at  will,  by  means  of  a  T  piece  in  one  of 
the  flows,  a  return  pipe  again  issuing  from  this  into  the  boiler.  A 
valve  on  each  flow  above  the  cistern  enables  me  to  heat  the  water  in 
it  at  any  time,  independent  of  the  whole  house,  which  is  found  very 
convenient  if  warm  or  hot  water  is  required  quickly.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  water  flows  directly  from  the  boiler  into  this  cistern, 
returning  over  and  over  again  before  being  drawn  for  syringing,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  oftentimes  used,  being  clear  as  crystal — in  fact  the 
course  of  circulation  which  it  undergoes,  seems  to  purify  and  filter  it ; 
at  all  events,  however  much  the  plants  in  the  house  may  be  deluged 
with  it,  there  never  by  any  chance  remains  the  slightest  stain  upon 
their  foliage.  This  water  I  conceive  to  be  almost  identical  with  that 
drawn  directly  from  the  boiler.  I  am  certain  that  it  is  owing  to  no 
innate  quality  in  the  water  itself,  that  the  foliage  does  not  soil,  for  if 
used  in  its  natural  state  it  invariably  leaves  that  stained  dirty  appear, 
anoe  which  is  the  ordinary  effect  of  free  syringing  and  which  necessi- 
tates, especially  amongst  fine  foliaged  plants,  frequent  washing  of  the 
leaves.  My  plan  is  to  let  water  into  the  cisterns  just  before  watering 
the  house ;  the  pipes  are  easily  and  rapidly  refilled  by  a  pump  and 
trough  near  the  open  cistern  at  the  end  of  the  house  ;  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  fills  the  whole  apparatus  again,  and  we  never  have  to  carry  a 
drop  of  water  in.  In  order  to  prevent  dirt  or  impurities  of  any  kind 
coming  in  with  the  water,  the  lower  part  of  the  pump  tube  is  fixed 
in  a  wooden  box  in  which  holes  are  bored  at  about  1  foot  from  the 
bottom,  so  that  sand,  leaves,  &c.,  are  effectually  excluded.  It  may  be 
objected  that  the  constant  refilling  of  the  pipes  causes  an  extra  and 
useless  consumption  of  fuel,  but  I  kuow  that  in  this  respect  I  am 
repaid  many.fold  by  the  advantage  of  being  always  enabled  to 
command  an  unlimited  supply  of  warm  pure  water  for  watering  and 
syringing.  The  house  is  at  present  filled  with  Cyclamens  which  have 
healthy  luxuriant  foliage,  and  are  throwing  up  well  into  bloom,  and 
they  have  had,  up  to  the  present  time,  no  other  water  than  that  drawn 
from  the  flow  pipes  in  the  manner  above  mentioned.  These  will  at 
the  proper  season  be  replaced  by  Strawberry  plants,  1,500  being 
forced  here.  They  will  never  get  any  cold  water  during  the  whole  of 
the  forcing  season,  and  the  lively  root  action,  and  consequent  luxuriant 
growth,  which  the  constant  gentle  rise  of  temperature  in  the  soil 
induces  in  both  flowers  and  fruit,  compensates  for  any  little  extra 
labour  or  expense  at  the  furnace.  I  speak  now  after  five  years 
experience  of  the  system,  and  every  season  [convinces  me  still  more 


of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  constant  use  of  water  above  the 
temperature  of  the  house,  and  that  water  which  has  passed  through 
the  boiler  and  pipes  may  be  used  with   perfect  confidence  for  this 


purpose. 
Bufieet. 


John  Coknhill. 


Treatment  of  Fuchsia  Seeds.— The  simplest  plan  with 
Fuchsia  pods  is  to  rub  them  up  in  the  hands  with  dry  silver  sand, 
and  after  drying  the  seeds  in  the  sun  or  before  a  firo,  in  an  earthen- 
ware plate  or  saucer,  ta  sow  both  sand  and  seed.  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  and  similar  berried  fruit  do  best  treated  in  this  way, 
when  they  can  be  sown  at  once  ;  for,  it  need  scarcely  be  added  that 
such  seeds  are  not  improved  by  being  kept  in  dry  drawers.  The 
sooner,  in  fact,  they  are  sown  the  better  after  undergoing  the  sand, 
mixing  and  partially  drying  process.  When  it  is  desired  to  send  the 
seed  away,  it  can  easily  be  sifted  out  of  the  sand. — CnEVALiEK. 

Euphorbia  Jacquiniseflora  for  Winter  Flowering. — 
In  order  to  obtain  fine  specimens  of  this  valuable  winter.flowering 
plant,  take  plants  of  it  that  have  been  rested  after  the  flowering 
season ;  prune  them  into  shape  in  the  first  week  in  June,  and  place 
them  in  a  temperature  of  from  60^  to  65°.  As  soon  as  they  begin 
to  break,  shake  off  some  of  the  old  soil  from  their  roots,  and  re-pot 
them  in  a  compost  of  two-thirds  good  fibrous  loam,  and  one-third 
good  peat,  with  a  liberal  addition  of  silver  sand.  Repla.ce  them  in 
a  moist  atmosphere  where  the  temperature  ranges  from  70'  to  75', 
and  shift  them  into  larger  pots  when  required,  according  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.  They  will  require  to  be 
pinched  several  times  so  as  to  induce  them  to  form  good  pyramids  or 
other  approved  forms.  Good  plants  of  it  may  be  grown  for  dinner, 
table  decoration  in  5-inch  pots,  but  under  such  conditions  they 
should  be  supplied  occasionally  with  weak  liquid  manure.  With  a 
good  supply  of  plants  a  succession  may  be  kept  up  all  through  the 
dull  winter  months. — F.  Bedfoeh,  Straffan,  Kildare. 

Calanthe  Veitchii  from  Cuttings.— It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  this  Calanthe  is  easily  propagated  in  this  way,  the  best 
time  being,  according  to  my  experience,  when  the  plants  are  at  rest, 
as  there  is  then  no  fear  of  the  bulbs  bleeding  so  much  as  to  injure 
either  the  parent  bulb  or  cuttings.  I  have  all  the  bulbs  cut  down 
just  below  the  bottom  joint,  which  is  about  half  the  bulb.  I  then 
cut  the  bulb,  or  bulbs,  through  at  every  joint,  of  which,  if  the 
parent  bulbs  are  strong,  there  will  be  three  or  four.  The  cuttings 
are  then  inserted,  three  in  a  4.inch  pot,  the  pots  being  well  drained 
with  crocks,  over  which  should  be  placed  an  inch  of  light  rich 
soil  and  an  inch  of  silver  sand.  They  are  then  placed  on  a  shelf,  and 
kept  moderately  moist.  When  the  young  bulbs  burst  from  the 
bottom  of  the  cuttings,  and  the  roots  are  about  an  inch  long,  they  are 
potted  off  into  single  pots,  in  a  compost  of  loam  and  peat,  and 
placed  beside  the  parent  plants,  when  they  will  develop  into  fine 
bulbs  the  first  season,  and  flower  the  second.  When  growing,  they 
should  be  liberally  supplied  with  manure-water.  By  this  method,  it 
takes  but  a  short  time  to  secure  a  good  stock  of  this  very  valuable 
winter  flower. — R.  Greenfield,  Friory  Gardens. 

The  Roman  Hyacinth.  —  This  charming  early-flowering 
variety,  so  dwarf  and  tine,  and  bearing  chaste,  delicately. scented, 
white  flowers,  is  now  largely  imported  from  France,  Holland,  and 
Belgium  for  forcing  purposes.  It  forces  with  great  rapidity,  and  the 
bulbs,  though  not  nearly  so  large  as  those  of  our  ordinary  Hyacinths, 
produce  several  spikes  of  flowers  each.  There  is  a  blue  form  of  this 
early  Hyacinth,  sometimes  called  Parisian  Hyacinth,  that  is  a  fort- 
night or  so  later  than  the  white  one,  but  is  a  useful  succession  not. 
withstanding.  The  early  Roman  Hyacinth  is  well  worthy  the  atten. 
tion  of  those  who  have  a  glass  structure  in  which  a  few  things  can 
be  got  early  into  flower.  Even  when  there  is  no  artificial  heat  a  few 
of  these  early  Hyacinths  can  be  had  in  bloom  some  time  before  our 
ordinary  Hyacinths,  even  when  planted  at  the  same  time.  Last 
spring,  having  but  little  room  to  spare,  I  planted  some  of  the 
ordinary  Hyacinths  in  pots,  using  32. size,  and  placed  one  bulb  in 
each.  Round  some  of  these  I  put  a  circle  of  Roman  Hyacinths, 
usinn-  four,  five,  or  six  bulbs,  according  to  their  size,  and  I 
found  that  these  started  into  growth,  and  actually  came  into  flower, 
almost  before  the  Hyacinths  in  the  centre  of  the  pots  had  made  much 
growth.  As  soon  as  the  Sowers  furnished  by  the  Roman  Hyacinths 
had  died  away,  the  foliage  was  removed  with  the  decaying  flowers, 
and  thus  the  ordinary  Hyacinth  had  space  to  grow,  and  in  each  case 
flowered  finely,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  bulbs  just  alluded 
to.  Perhaps  this  practice  is  hardly  to  be  commended,  but  I  did  it 
for  economy's  sake,  and  I  was  well  pleased  with  the  results.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  soil  should  bo  thoroughly  good,  and  it  is  well 
to  apply  a  little  weak  manure-water  or  a  pinch  of  a  patent  manure 
to  the  late  Hyacinth.  It  matters  not  what  care  may  be  taken  of  the 
bulbs  of  the  early  Roman  Hyacinth,  or  how  scrupulously  they  may 
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be  preserved,  they  never  flower  so  early  the  second  year  as  fresh, 
imported  bulbs  do. — B.  D. 

Sericobonias.— S.  ignea  is  figured  and  described  in  "L'lllus. 
tration  Horticole,"  1875  (p.  39)  as  a  bigeneric  hybrid,  obtained  by 
Mr.  H.  Rowland,  and  Mr.  J.  Linden  has  distributed  it  under  the 
above  name.  Its  parents  were  Libonia  floribunda  fertilised  with 
pollen  from  Sericographis  Gbiesbreghtiana,  and  M.  Andre  has  named 
the  plant  in  accordance  with  a  suggestion  made  by  Prof.  Oliver,  viz., 
that  all  bigeneric  hybrids  should  have  a  compound  name  given  them, 
this  to  be  formed  by  joining  the  generic  names  of  both  parents  as 
euphoniously  as  possible.  Another  plant,  quite  distinct  in  habit, 
colour  of  flower,  and  other  external  characteristics,  has  also  resulted 
from  precisely  the  same  parentage,  and  possibly  from  the  same 
individuals,  this  being  knovrn  in  English  gardens  as  Libonia  Penr. 
hosiana  (Ilort.  Bull -SericoboniaPenrhosiensis  Lind.  et  Andiv).  Now, 
as  it  IS  always  interesting  to  know  the  exact  history  of  hybrids,  espe. 
cially  bi.generic  ones,  will  Mr.  I^inden,  or  Itr.  Bull,  or  Mr.  Rowland 
tell  us  if  both  these  plants  were  raised  at  Penrhose  Castle  or  else, 
where,  and  whether  or  not  they  are  both  seedlings  from  the  same 
cross  ?  I  saw  the  last-named  plant  in  bloom  in  Mr.  JWethven's 
nurseries,  in  Leith  Walk,  when  the  Edinburgh  show  took  place, 
and  It  is  certainly  quite  different  and  distinct  from  S.  ignea,  as 
figured  by  MM.  Linden  and  Andre  in  "  L'lllustration  Horticole."— 
F.  W.  B. 

A  Pure  White  Amaryllis.— One  of  the  loveliest  Amaryllids 
that  has  come  under  our  notice  is  in  flower  just  now  in  the  stove  at 
Gla^nevin.  It  is,  we  apprehend,  a  true  Amaryllis,  with  a  large 
bulb,  leaves  of  the  usual  strap. shaped  form,  and  deciduous.  The 
flower-stem  is  stout,  and  some  IS  inches  or  more  in  height,  crowned 
with  a  nodding  umbel  of  five  or  six  pure  white  blossoms.  The  shape 
of  the  flowers  is  elegant,  the  tube  being  of  slender  proportions,  and 
fully  a  span  long,  the  limb  large  as  that  of  any  of  the  ordinary  varieties, 
but  more  delicate  in  substance,  and  slightly  wavy  at  the  edges. 
Besides  their  elegant  form  and  purity,  the  flowers  are  also  attrac- 
tive being  delicious  from  their  fragi-ance.  As  far  as  is  known  at  Glas- 
neviu,  this  is  an  unnamed  species,  nor  does  Dr.  Moore  exactly  know  how 
or  whence  it  was  introduced.  If  we  remember  rightly,  a  white 
Amaryllis  named  A.  virginalis  was  exhibited  in  the  Regent's  Park, 
at  one  of  the  early  shows  in  1874,  and  certificated,  as  was  stated  at 
the  time,  for  its  colour.  We  scarcely  think  this  is  identical  with 
the  Glasnevin  plant,  for  the  latter  has  much  more  to  recommend  it 
than  its  colour,  novel  and  striking  as  that  is,  no  doubt,  among 
Amaryllids.— "  Irish  Farmers'  Gazette." 

Wall  Gardening  Indoors. —  On  visiting  the  Botanical 
Grardens  at  Edge  Lane,  Liverpool,  some  time  ago,  I  was  struck  with 
what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  horticultural  wonder— viz.,  a  vertical 
mass  of  Begonias,  Ferns,  Moss,  &c.,  covering  the  entire  side  of  one 
of  the  houses.  Now,  I  may  safely  assert  that  I  am  not  easy  to 
please  ;  but  I  was  more  than  pleased  with  this  wall,  the  universal 
verdict  concerning  which  is  that  nothing  could  look  better.  On 
enquiring  how  the  vortical  position  was  maintained,  I  was  informed 
that  a  strong  iron-wire  netting  had  been  fastened  about  6  inches  from 
the  wall,  the  intermediate  space  being  packed  with  old  sods,  with  the 
gra,ssy  side  facing  the  netting.  Having  determined  to  construct  a 
wall  ofthis  kindmyself,I  made  numbers  of  wood  brick.s,  and  hit  upon 
the  following  plan,  which  I  am  now  carrying  out  on  one  side  of  my 
stove  wall.  The  spaces  between  the  bricks  are  shelved  with  slates,  to 
prevent  the  soil  bearing  down  ;  and,  if  there  is  any  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  soil  up  until  it  is  grown  over  with  Moss,  it  can  be  met  by 
putting  a  few  pieces  of  stick  wedged  across  the  front ;  these  will  be 
unnecessary  when  the  Moss  has  spread.  The  bricks  chosen  for  the 
pocket"  work  are  the  softest  and  most  porous  I  could  procure, 
and  along  the  top  of  the  wall  will  run  a  water-pipe,  perforated  the 
whole  length.  By  this  arrangement,  the  simple  turning  of  a  tap  will 
water  the  whole  with  little  labour,  and  will  prevent  the  necessity  of 
wetting,  and  possibly  spoiling,  the  foliage  of  the  jilants.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  suggest   a  better  plan  ?— Tnos.  Flktcheu,  F.C.S., 


Hoya  carnosa,  Wall-rooted.— About  eighteen  mouths  ago  1  had  occasion  to 
remove  a  largo  jilaut  of  Ho.va  caruona  from  the  back  wall  of  the  plant  stove 
i.J^t'  ,i"^  '•',""'■,,'',■'''  Peiceiveil  that  a  piece  about  8  feet  long  bad  been 
broken  off  and  still  adhered  to  the  wires  on  the  walls,  where  it  was  allowed  to 
remain.  Some  little  time  afterwards  I  found  it  had  rooted  from  the  point  into 
a  crevice  in  the  wall  at  the  top  of  tlio  house,  where  it  has  grown  and  flowered 
ireeiyall  the  past  season,  and  promises  to  become  a  permanent  plant.— B. 
GBIIEIIHBI.D,  Priory  Onnlcns. 

Colax  jugosus,  Helcia  sanguiuolenta,  and  Masdevallia  polysticha.— 
Allow  mctfl  recommend  these  three  Orchids  to  those  who  have  not  already  got 
tnem.  W  e  have  them  in  bloom  in  .'i-inch  pots  in  a  mixture  of  fibrous  peat  and 
Bpnagnnm.     J  hoy  aro  easily  grown  and  are  very  free  bloomers  ;  oven  in  such 

^a  ?,  '"®  Masdevallia  has  proiluced  seven  spikes,  on  each  of  which  there 
aro  Qve  llowors.  They  will  succeed  in  a  cool  house,  keeping  the  f'olnx  in  the 
warmest  end,— J.  BBiXTiii,  Moal  Mimnt. 
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A   NEW   HARDY    SHRUB. 

(XiNTEOCEllAS  SORBIFOLIA.) 

The  shrub  figured  iu  our  coloured  plate  is  amongst  the  most 
important  introductions    made    during  the   last    few    years. 
Originally  it  came   from  Mongolia — that  is  to  say  from  the 
centre  of  China — where  it  was  found  by  the  Abbe  David  and 
brought    to    the    Paris   Museum    about    1868    by    a    young 
Frenchman,  M.  Pichou.      This  valuable  oruamental   variety 
is  very  rare,  and  the  Paris  Museum  was  the  first  establish- 
ment in  Europe  which  posses.sed  it.     The  following  are  its 
principal  characteristics.     The  shriib  or   small  tree  does  not 
appear  to  exceed  10  or  \i  feot  in  height,  and  has  a  tendency  to 
be  bushy.     The  leaves  are  alternate  and  composite,  reminding 
one  of  the  Service  tree  (Pyrus  Sorbus),  which  accounts  for  the 
name  given  to  it  by  Bange.     The  flowers  expand  during  the 
first  fortnight  in  April,  at  the  same  time  as  the  leaves  are 
developed,  and  are  disposed  in  racemes,  which  attain  a  height  of 
8  inches,  and  sometimes  more.     They  are  five  petalled,  and 
slightly  deflected  when  fully  open.     In  colour  they  are  white, 
sometimes  having  a  very  slight  fleshy  tint,  and  reddish-copper 
coloured  at  the  base,  sometimes  shading  off  into  a  purple-violet.  ~ 
X.  sorbifolia,  which  is  very  floriferous,  belongs  to  the  family 
of  Sapindaceas,  being  placed  near  Koolreuteria  paniculata,  in 
whose  company,  it  appears,  it  is  nearly  always  found  in  a  wild 
state  ;  it  flowers  when  quite  small,  which,  from  an  ornamental 
point  of  view,  is  a  great  advantage.     It  is  probable  that  it 
might  be  grown  in  pots  for  the  market.     In  the  "  Flore  des 
Serros  "  there  is  published  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  the 
Abbe  Armand  David  to  M.  Decaisne,  in  which  occur,  in  addi- 
tion to    certain   details   respecting    the    locality    where    the 
Xanthoceras   grows,    some    interesting    observations,    which 
we   reproduce    here. — "  I    was    in   the    middle  of    Mongolia 
when  your  letter  of  June  (1866)  reached  me,  in  which  you  have 
the  goodness  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  subjects  con- 
fided to  the  care  of  M.  Pichou.     I  am  happy  that  he  was  able 
to  deliver  you   the   Xanthoceras.      As   regards   the   Cedrela 
sinensis,  I  really  believe  it  to  be  a  delicate  plant,  and  rare  at 
Pekhi.     I  was  unable,  in  spite  of  the  most  pressing  solicitations, 
to  obtain  any  good  seeds  of  it ;  all  appeared  to  me  to  be  abortive. 
I  also  never  met  with  a  young  specimen  beneath  the  older 
ones  at  Pekin.     I  shall,  however,  do  all  in  my  power  to  pro- 
cure   this    beautiful    tree,    which    will,    as    you    say,    be    a 
valuable  addition  to  our  forest  trees.    You  know,  perhnps,  that 
I  passed  eight  months  of  last  year  in  the  Ourato.   I  spent  plenty 
of  money  there,  and  lost  both  time  and  labour,  for  the  country 
is  very  poor,  although  I   was  informed  to   the  contrary  at 
Pekin.     I  advanced  to  within  200  leagues  to  the  east  of  that 
capital.     The   flora  of  the  Oulaohan  chain,  which  has  never 
been  trodden  by  the  feet  of  Europeans,  has  a  peculiar  character. 
Many  of  the  common  species  in  the  mountains  of  Pekin  and 
Jehol  are  no  longer  met  with  here.     Amongst  the  most  inte- 
resting, are  an  Aquilegia,  with  green  flowers  (A.  viridiflora), 
which  is  found  in  abundance;  a  pretty  leguminous  plant,  with 
blood-red  flowers  (Lcssertia) ;  a  kind  of  herbaceous  Sophora, 
with   numerous   white   and  very   odorous   flowers    (Sophora 
alopecuroides) ;  a  spiny  Bindweed,  with  rose  flowers,  and  a 
Rhamnus,   with  long   linear  foliage.      It   was   there   that   I 
found  the  Xanthoceras   iu  a  wild   state ;    the  large  Juniper 
cultivated    at    Pekin     (Juniporus     excelsa),   a     Poplar    and 
two   rather  curious    shrubs,    of    which    one    is    a   Clematis, 
with   straight    stems  and  yellow  pendent  flowers    (Clematis 
fruticosa),  the  other,  a  very  pretty   little   shrub,  with   blue 
flowers   (Caryopteris  mongolica).     I  also  collected  some  fine 
yellow  Roses,  but  on  the  whole  the  vegetation  of  the  Ourato 
is    somewhat   poor.      I   traversed   the   whole   country   in   all 
directions,  and  I  believe  I  have  collected  all  that  is  to  be  met 
with  there.     The  Ourato,  of  which  the  chain  running  east  and 
west  as  far  as  Karacota  may  be  about  80  leagues  in  length 
and  12  in  breadth,  is  not  composed  of  high  mountains  ;  its 
forests,  of  which  I  was  given  a  glowing  description  at  Pekin, 
are  now  almost  destroyed.     Some  eastern  valleys  still  contain 
some  woods  of  Pinetrees,  intermingled  with  Poplars,  Junipers, 
Maples  (Acer  tataricnm),  and  Elms,  and  in  rocky  parts  some 
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Thujas,  two  or  three  Willows,  one  Lime  tree,  one  Cherry- 
growing  on  the  banks  of  streams  ;  but  no  Ashes,  no  Ailantus, 
Vitis,  or  Rhododendron — the  Oak  even  is  rare.  The  country 
of  the  Ortous  is  an  immense  alluvial  plain,  which  is  intersected 
by  the  Yellow  River,  on  the  banks  of  which  I  came  across  a 
Tamarisk,  with  comparatively  large  leaves.  Wherever  it  was 
possible  the  Chinese  have  cultivated  the  land,  and  have  driven 
away  the  pastoral  Mongolians.  These  in  a  short  tim^,  will 
find  themselves  driven  back  as  far  as  the  great  desert  of  Gobi, 
of  the  black  shifting  sand  of  which  I  could  catch  glimpses  in 
the  distance."  Up  to  the  year  1873  orders  were,  for  some  unac- 
countable reason,  given  that  the  flowers  which  with  annual  regu- 
larity had  been  produced,  should  be  cut.  In  the  yearmentioned, 
however,  the  plant  was  allowed  to  retain  its  flowei-s,  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  seeds.  These  were  in  due  course  produced, 
and  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  of  pointing  out  some 
of  the  characteristics  and  peculiarities  of  the  seed-vessels.  We 
may  remark,  to  commence  with,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
plant  has  borne  several  thousand  flowers,  only  four  fruits  have 
been  produced,  which  are  arranged  in  pairs,  as  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  engraving.  These  fruits  or  seed-vessels,  which, 
as  their  maturity  advances,  assume  the  shape  of  an  elongated 
Peach,  are  about  2  inches  in  length,  and  li-  inches  in  diameter 


Fruit  of  the  Xantlioceras  sorbifolia  (natural  size). 

somewhat  attenuated  at  the  base,  and  prolonged  towards  the 
summit  into  a  kind  of  knob,  similar  to  that  frequently  seen 
upon  certain  Peaches,  or  even  Almonds,  the  surface  slightly 
indented,  and,  as  regards  its  pulverulent  texture,  reminding 
one  still  more  of  the  skin  of  Peaches  or  Apricots.  The  seeds 
are  not  numerous,  and  ripen  towards  the  end  of  July;  they 
remind  one  greatly  of  those  of  the  Koelreuteria  paniculata. 
Although  but  little  is  known  of  the  nature  of  the  seeds,  an 
examination  of  them  leads  us  to  believe  that  they  ought  to  be 
sown,  a  short  time  after  they  have  ripened,  in  a  cold  frame,  if 
successful  germination  is  to  be  expected.  The  above  particulars 
of  this  fine  plant  are  given  in  the  "  Revue  Horticole,"  where  it 
was  figured.  It  is  as  yet  very  rare  iu  our  gardens,  but  it  may 
be  obtained  through  our  principal  nurserymen. 


Spiraea  Lindleyana  Treated  as  an  Herbacous  Plant. — In 

the  well.deaigiied  garden  at  Highlands,  St.  Saviour's,  Jersey,  there 
are  two  large  clumps  of  this  beautiful  plant,  which  ai-e  treated  as 
herbaceous  plants  usually  are,  and  cut  down  annually.  The  effect  of 
them  when  in  bloom  is  very  striking,  as  every  shoot  produces  a 
splendid  wreath  or  plume  of  flowers.  Not  having  seen  or  heard  of  it 
being  treated  in  this  way  elsewhere,  I  ("C.  B.  S.,"  in  "Gardeners' 
Chronicle")  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  lovers  of  hardy  plants 
to  know  it.     A  largo  bed  of  it  would  he  very  effectivfi. 
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STRIPPINa  OLD  BARK  PROM  GRAPE  VINES. 
No  harm  can  possibly  result  from  this  practice,  provided 
none  other  but  the  really  coarse  bark  is  removed  AVhere 
this  alone  is  done,  and  the  Vines  are  painted  over  with  a  thiu 
wash  of  Gishurst  and  clay,  any  insect  pests  that  may  have 
taken  up  their  winter  quarters  in  the  rough,  dry  bark,  are 
easily  destroyed.  Few  Vineries  are  entirely  free  from  either 
thrips  or  red  spider,  and,  when  these  are  present,  they  are 
sure  to  effect  a  lodgment  or  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  dry 
bark.  As  a  precautionary  measure,  therefore,  if  their  presence 
is  suspected,  as  well  as  for  appearance  sake,  most  cultivators 
make  a  practice  of  stripping  off  the  loose  bark  and  giving  a 
dressing  immediately  after  the  winter  pruning.  It  is  only 
when  it  is  carried  to  excess  that  the  practice  is  to  be 
condemned.  If  the  bark  is  forcibly  stripped  from  them  by 
the  use  of  a  knife  or  other  instrument,  its  removal  has  a 
most  injurious  effect  on  the  stem  of  a  Vine  by  allowing  the 
air  to  act  on  the  inner  and  immature  bark,  thus  causing 
contraction  of  the  sap-vessels.  I  have  seen  Vines  not  only 
stripped  of  their  loose  outer  bark,  but  actually  scraped  with 
a  knife,  so  that  every  particle  of  their  bark  has  been,  as  it 
were,  planed  off  them,  especially  round  the  spurs.  Vines  so 
treated  are  greatly  checked  in  their  swelling,  and  never  make 
the  same  sized  rods  they  would  have  done  had  their 
treatment  been  more  natural.  For  my  own  part,  I  never 
allow  a  knife  to  be  used  when  removing  the  old  rough  bark, 
and  we  only  take  away  that  which  at  the  time  of  pruning 
hangs  loose,  or  such  as  may  be  readily  detached  by  rubbing  the 
band  round  the  rod.  The  Vine  is  sure  to  throw  off  its  old  bark 
when  it  has  answered  its  purpose,  and  the  stem  has  no  longer 
need  for  its  services.  This  follows  in  natural  order,  just  as  the 
shedding  of  the  leaves  take  place,  and  unless  there  are  special 
reasons  for  its  partial  removal,  such  as  the  destruction  of 
insects,  &c.,  it  is  unwise  to  force  the  hand  of  Nature.  Besides, 
lurking  in  the  bark  of  Vines,  insects  take  up  their  abode  in 
every  tole  and  crevice,  and  those  who  would  be  free  from 
them  should  not  only  clean  and  dress  over  the  stems  of  their 
Vines,  but  should  thoroughly  wash  and  cleanse  the  whole  of 
the  interior  of  every  house  that  may  be  devoted  to  plant  or 
fruit  culture.  Were  this  more  attended  to  than  it  is,  insects 
commonly  infesting  plant  and  fruit  houses  would  be  less 
troublesome  than  is  now  frequently  the  case,  for,  if  allowed 
to  lay  quietly  by  in  their  winter  quarters,  they  emerge  when 
heat  is  applied,  and  increase  with  marvellous  rapidity.  Advan- 
tage slioukl,  therefore,  be  taken  of  the  inclement  weather  that 
may  be  expected  during  the  winter,  when  labour  is  set  free  from 
outdoor  operations,  to  give  the  in  sides  of  the  houses  a  thorough 
cleansing.  This  should  likewise  extend  to  the  glass,  wliich 
at  this  season  is  usually  coated  over  with  a  thin  slimy  deposit ; 
■when  the  external  atmosphere  is  damp,  this  admits  of  ready 
removal,  and  a  soft  hand-brush  or  duster  slightly  rubbed  over 
it  will  disturb  it  sufficiently  so  that  it  may  be  readily  removed 
by  the  application  of  water  sent  with  some  force  from  the 
garden  engine  or  syringe.  It  is  only  at  this  season  of  the 
year  that  the  houses  are  at  liberty,  or  that  labour  can  be  spared 
for  such  a  general  cleansing,  and  by  making  a  point  of  taking 
them  in  detail  as  they  become  vacant,  the  whole  may  easily 
be  got  through,  and  no  labour  in  any  department  of  the 
gard^en  will  be  found  to  result  more  profitably.  Both  pots  and 
plants  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  if  even  ordinary 
success  is  to  be  achieved  in  the  cultivation  of  the  latter.  If  the 
leaves  are  dirty,  or  the  plants  infected  with  insects,  they  must 
be  washed  and  cleansed  either  by  hand  or,  in  ease  of  small- 
leaved  plants,  such  as  Azaleas  and  others,  by  the  use  of  a 
o-ood  syringe  or  by  dipping  their  heads  several  times  iii  a 
carefully- pre  pared  solution  of  any  of  the  insecticides.  The 
plants  should,  on  each  occasion  of  dipping,  be  carefully  laid 
on  their  sides,  so  as  to  prevent  any  of  the  wash  that  drains 
from  the  leaves  soaking  into  the  soil  and  injuring  the  roots. 
While  iu  the  above  position,  they  should  be  thoroughly  rinsed 
with  clear  soft  water,  applied  with  as  much  force  by  the 
engine  or  syringe  as  can  be  done  with  safety  to  the  plants.  If 
the  surface  of  the  soil  is  not  sweet  and  clean  and  thoroughly 
free  from  all  appearance  of  a  mossy  or  greeu  growth,  it  should 
be  made  so,  by  scraping  it  off,  taking  care,  at  the  same  time, 
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that  the  roots  do  not  sufier  injury  by  being  barked  or  bruised. 
To  have  plants  in  health,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
the  pots  in  which  they  are  growing  should  not  be  allowed  to 
become  slimy  and  green.  Therefore,  any  that  may  be  showmg 
the  least  appearance  of  such  a  condition,  should  have  a  good 
scrubbing  with  a  hard  coir  scrubbing  brush.  A  good 
cleansing  of  this  kind  necessarily  entails  the  use  of  much 
water,  and,  to  prevent  injury  arising  from  damp,  small  fires 
should  be  kept  up  for  a  day  or  two,  that  any  excess  of 
moisture  may  be  got  rid  of.  A  slight  portion  of  air  on  the 
back  and  front  ventilators  must  be  applied  at  the  same  time 
or  damage  will  be  done.  J-  Sheppaed. 


NOVEMBER  PEARS. 
Last  month,  October,  I  sent  you  a  list  of  all  the  first.class  Pears 
that  had  ripened  in  my  collection  during  that  month,  and  I  now 
send  yon  a  similar  list  of  those  that  have  ripened  during  November. 
Let  me  say,  however,  that  some  in  each  month  will  be  found  to  ripen 
in  the  mouth  preceding  and  succeeding  each  of  the  above  periods, 
i.e.,  some  of  the  early  October  sorts  will  be  ripe  in  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember,  and  some  of  the  later  kinds  will  run  into  November.  This 
rule  holds  good  through  all  the  months,  and,  therefore,  in  works  on 
pomology  it  is  usual  to  say  ripe  from  July  to  August,  or  from  August 
to  September,  &c.,  thus  making  some  little  allowance  for  the  for. 
wardness  or  backwardness  of  season,  position,  &c.  The  sorts  in  the 
foUowing  list  have  been  carefully  examined  and  tested  by  all  the  best 
authors  who  have  written  on  pomology,  and  none  are  given  but  such 
sorts  as  may,  generally,  he  relied  upon  at  least  south  of  the  midland 
counties.  As  in  the  October  list,  a  *  indicates  those  of  the  highest 
qualities,  and  size  is  indicated  hy  1st,  iind,  and  3rd. 
Abbe  Edouard— 2n(J  size,  very  juicy,  and  with  a  fine  aroma. 

Perez — 2nd  very  melting,  juicy,  and  highly  perfumed. 
Alexandre  Lambr(5— 2nd,  delicious,  with  a  fine  honied  and  musky  flavour. 
Althorpe      Crassane— 2nd,    a   deUcious,    hardy,    English  Pear,    that    bears 

enormously.  ,  ,  ,.  . 

•Amande  Bivort— 1st.  very  melting,  savoury,  and  delicious. 
Amande  Double— Ist  to  2nd,  deUcious,  ripens  from  September  to  November. 
Amtral— 1st,  a  savoury  and  delicious  sort,  the  same  as  Arbre  Courbe. 

Cecile— 2nd,  delicious,  rich  and  delicately  perfumed. 
Andrew  Murray— 2nd,  melting,  juicy  and  aromatic  ;  anew  Belgian  sort,  intro- 
duced by  me  in  1870.  .        ..,  .    -r  v  V 
*Ange.— 2nd,  this  delicious  Pear  is  the  same  as  Notre  Dame  de  l^ongues,  whicn 

is  sold  as  a  distinct  kind. 
Ano-elique  Lcclerc— 1st,  compact,  melting,  and  delicious  ;  tree  a  great  bearer. 
Arthur  Bivort— let,  melting  and  delicious,  and  a  very  handsome  fruit. 
AuBUste  de  Boulogne— 3rd,  buttery  and  highly  flavoured. 

•Royer— 2nd  to  1st,  a  beautiful,  rich,  acidulated,  and  delicious  truit. 
♦Augustine  Lelieur— 2nd,  rich  and  honied,  skin  very  thin ;    in  eating  tor  three 

months.  ^        J,  J  T  ■ 

•Belle  et  Bonne  de  la  Pierre— 2nd,  very  melting,  sweet-scented,  and  dehcious. 
Julie— 3rd,  a  delicious  little  sort,  highly  perfumed,  and  savoury. 
,      *De  Noiil— 2nd,  a  deUcious  eort ;  ripe  from  October  to  January. 
Bel'lissime  d'Automne— 2nd,  delicious,  rich,  and  melting  ;  a  great  bearer. 
Bergamotte  d'Automne— 3rd,  a  weU-bnown,  deUcious  sort;  bears  abundantly, 
and  keeps  in  eating  till  Christmas. 
Sageretr— 2nd,  very  melting,  with  granalous  flesh  and  highly  perfumed. 
Bernard— 2nd,  juice  very  abundant,  acidulated,  and  delicately  perfumed. 
•Bezi  Espercn- 2nd  to  1st,  melting,  very  juicy,  sugary,  and  aromatic. 

Incomparable- 2nd,  very  melting  and  juicy,  with  a  delicious  aroma. 
De  la  Pierre— 2nd,  juice  excessive,  acidulated,  sugary,  and  delicate. 
,,    Saint  Waast— 2ndto  1st,  very  juicy,  and  agreeably  perfumed. 
Beurni  AUard— 3rd,  soft  and  melting,  very  sugary  and  perfumed. 

Bachelier- 1st.  melting,  juicy,  sugary,  and  with  a  delicate  aroma. 

•Bcickmans- 2nd,   juice    excessive,  with  a  delicious  and  refreshing 

flavour,  . 

,,      •Bosc— 1st,  a  well-knownjdelicious  sort,  sometimes  reachmg  IJ  lbs  upon 

a  wall.  ,  .  ,  T.  * 

„      Brougham— 3rd  to  2nd,  a  fine  hardy,  meltmg,  and  sugary  Pear,  of 

English  growth.  , ,     . 

,,      Chatenay— 3rd,  one  of  the  sorts  that  do  best  in  cold  situations,  very 
superior,  juicy,  highly  perfumed,  and  savoury. 
Dcfays — 2nd  to  1st.  juice  very  abundant,  delicious,  and  dehcate. 
!'      Delannoy — 1st,  melting  and  deUcious. 
,,    "Fidc^line- 2nd,  rich,  molting,  refreshing,  and  delicious. 
„      Klon— 1st,  very  large,  juicy,  sugary,  aromatic,  and  agreeable;   often 

ripe  in  October. 
,,      Gcndron— 1st,  and  generally  Ist  quality,  ripe  from  October  to  June, 

and  resembles  the  Chaumontel  in  everything  but  flavour. 
,,      Langelier— 2nd,  flesh  melting,  juice  abundant  aud  savoury. 
„      Millet— Ist,  melting,  juice  abundant,  sugary,  and  deliciously  perfumed. 
,,    •Phillippo  Delfossc— 2nd,  very  melting,  very  juicy,  sugary,  aud  highly 
perfumed. 
•Ronce— Ist  to  2na,  a  well-known  delicious  fruit,  especially  from  a  wall ; 
like  Monarch,  and  a  few  others,  this  is  in  eating  condition  for  two 
or  three  months. 
,,      Heine- 2nd,  as  round  as  an  Apple,  very  juicy,  and  highly  flavoured. 
Bishop's    Thumb— A  well-known  Pear,    and  an   immense   bearer,   but  only 

second  rate  as  regards  (luality. 
Bon  Gnstave- 2nd,  juice  excessive,  sugary,  and  savoury. 

,,   Parent — 3rd,  sugary,  aromatic  and  agreeable. 
Brandes  St.  Ciermain— 3rd,  exceedingly  melting,  juicy,  and  highly  flavoured. 
Brindamour— 2nd,  juice  excessive,  perfumed,  and  savoury. 
Broom   Park— 2nd,   juice  plentiful,  sugary,  aud  refreshing  in  eating;  two  to 

three  months. 
Calebaase  de  liavay— 2nd,  flesh  fine  and  melting,  extremely  juicy  and  perfumed. 
Castellinc — 1st,  melting,  very  juic.y,  and  highly  perfumed. 


■•Chaumontel- 2nd  to  1st,  a  well-known  and  peculiarly-flavoured  sort. 
Chasseurs— 1st,  juice  abundant  and  agreeably  perfumed. 
Clement  Bivort— 2nd,  flesh  melting,  juice  abundant  and  agreeable. 
Colmar— 1st,  half-melting,  juice  excessive,  sugary,  acidulated,  and  perfumed. 
,,      d'Alost— 1st,  juice  very  abimdant,  sugary,  and  savoury. 
,,       d'Aremberg— 1st,  a  fine  showy  sort,  but  only  second-rate. 
*Comte  de  Flandres— 1st,  very  melting,  very  juicy,  and  very  savoury. 
Comtessede  Chambord— 2nd,  very  melting,  juicy,  sugary,  with  a  fine  aroma. 
•C'onseiller  Ranwez— 1st,  fine,  melting,  rich,  sugary,  and  agreeable. 
*Court  Queue  d'Automne— 2nd,  melting,  juice  abundant  and  aromatic. 
Crassane— 2nd,  melting,  juicy,  and  a  delicious  autumn  Pear. 
Dhommee— 2nd,  fine  flavour,  like  that  of  the  Swan's-egg. 
Dr.  Capron— 2nd,  melting,  juicy,  rich,  sugary,  and  finely  flavoured. 
,,   Koch — 2nd,  melting,  very  juicy,  acidulated,  and   deliciously  perfumed 

ripe  from  September  to  November. 
,,  Trousseau— 1st,  flesh  melting,  juicy,  refreshing,  and  aromatic. 
*Downton — 2nd,  very  melting,  sugary,  acidulated,  and  highly  flavoured. 
Doyen  Dillen— 1st,  melting,  juice  excessive,  sugary,  and  periumed. 
•Doyenni?  du  Cornice- 1st.    This  is,  in  my  estimation,  the  finest  of  all  Pears, 
more  especially  when  grown  on  the  Quince  Stock. 
,,        *Flon  Ain<5 — 1st,  very  melting,  juice  abundant  and  very  sugary,  with 
something  of  a  rose  scent.    This  is  another  of  those  valuable  Pears 
that  ripen  for  nearly  three  months  in  succession. 
,         Goubault— 2nd.    Another  delicious  kind,  ripening  in  succession  for 

two  months. 
,,       de  la  Grifferaye — 2nd,'flesh  half  melting,  fine,  and  finely  perfumed ;  a 

successional  ripener  for  two  months. 
,,        Sterckmans — 1st,  fine,  very  melting,  juice  excessive,  sugary,  and  with 
a  savoury  aroma. 
*Duc  de  Nemours — 1st,  flesh  fine  and  melting,  juice  very  abundant  ana  highly 
perfumed  ;    quite  diiferent  from  Beurr^  Navez,  which  is  often  sold  ^ 
for  it. 
*Duchesse  d' Angouleme  panachee— 2nd,  fine,  melting,  aud  deUcately  perfumed. 
This  is  a  beautiful  golden-striped  sort,  both  tree  and  fruit  being  so. 
,,        Anne— ist,  flesh  fine,  melting,  sugary,  acidulated,  and  perfumed. 
,,        *de  Mars — A  delicious  fruit.  Seckel  flavoured,  the  tree  a  dwarf  grower, 
and  the  fruit  successional  for  three  months. 
"Duhamel  du  Monceau— 1st,  flesh  melting,  juice  very  abundant,  refreshing,  and 

very  dehcate. 
»  Dumon  Dumortier— 2nd,  verj-  fine,  very  melting,  very  juicy,  and  deUciously 

perfumed. 
Eyewood— 2ad,  rich  and  delicious,  with  arose-scented  perfume. 
*Fondante  de  la  Roche — 2nd,  flesh  fine  and  melting,  juice  very  abundant,  sugary. 
*Forelle — 2nd,  a  beautiful  kind,  acidulated,  and  aromatic;  very  variable  in  shape. 
*Gent5ral    de   Lourmel — 1st,  very  melting,    very  sugary,  with  an  agreeable 

perfume. 
*Glou  Mor^eau- 1st,  a  well-known,  delicious  Pear. 
♦Grand  Soleil— 2nd,  melting,  juice  excessive,  sugary,  with  a  fine  aroma,  and 

delicately  perfumed. 
Hebe— 1st  to  very  large,  flesh  fine  and  very  melting,  juice  abundant,  sugary, 
aud  very  acidulated.    I  imported  this  splendid  Pear  from  America, 
in  1870  ;   it  was  a  seedling  between  Easter  Beurre  and  Duchesse 
d' Angouleme. 
Henri  IV. — 1st,  a  handsome,  finely-flavoured  Pear,  but  decays  quickly. 
Jean  de  Witte— 3rd,  flesh  melting,  juice  excessive,  sugary,  and  perfumed. 
♦Josephine  de  Malines — 3rd,  flesh  very   fine   and   melting,  juice  excessive, 

acidulated  and  perfumed. 
♦Jules  d'  Airoles  (of  Leclerc)  —Flesh  half -melting,  juice  abundant,  very  sugary, 
and  deUciously  aromatic. 
,,    d' Airoles  (of  Gr^goire)— Flesh  melting,  sugary,  and  acidulated. 
♦Leopold  I.— 1st,  very  melting,  very  juicy,  sugary,  and  delicately  aromatic. 
♦Lucie  Audusson — 1st,  flesh  melting,  juice  abundant,  and  highly  perfumed. 
♦Madame  Bonnefond — Ist,  flesh  very  fine,  melting,  and  delicious,  juice  abun- 
dant and  highly  flavoured.    It  was  first  sent  out  in  1867,  by  M. 
Liabaud,  of  Lyons,  and  I  introduced  it  in  1872 ;  a  great  bearer. 
,,       Durieux— 2nd,  ver.y  melting,  juice  excessive,  sugary,  and  aromatic. 
,,       Henri  Desportes — 2nd,  flesh  very  fine,  very  melting,  juice  abundant, 

and  exquisitel,y  flavoured, 
,,      ♦Loriol  de  Barny — 2nd  to  1st,  flesh  very  melting  and  fine,  juice  most 
abundant,  ver,v  sugary  and  aromatic  ;  generally  without  cells  or 
seeds. 
Madame  Verte— 3rd  to  2nd,  half -melting,  juice  abundant,  perfumed  aud  savomy. 
Marie  Parent — 1st,  flesh  fine,  melting,  sugary,  acidulated,  and  perfumed. 
Marquise— Ist,  flesh  breaking,  rich,  acidulated,  and  deUcately  musky, 
♦Marshal  Wilder — 1st,  flesh  very  melting  and  fine,  juice  excessive,  sugary,  and 

deliciously  perfumed. 
Mas  —  2nd,  flesh   melting,    juice   very    abundant,  sugary,    acidulated,    and 

perfumed. 
♦Napoleon  Savinien — 2nd  to  1st.    Here  this  flne  Pear  ripens  in  November  and 
December.    As  a  late  melting  sort,  it  is  delicious ;  in  peeling  it  is 
finely  rose-scented. 
♦Ne  Plus  Meuris  of  Van  Mous) — 1st,  flesh  very  fine  and  melting,  juice  excessive 

and  perfumed. 
Neill— 1st,  flesh  fine  and  melting,  juice  abundant,  sugary,  and  delicate. 
Nouvelle  Fulvie — 2nd,  flesh  melting  and  delicious,  juice  abundant. 
♦Olivier  de  Serres— 2nd,  very  like  Knight's  Monarch  in  shape,  size,  colour,  and 

qualities, 
Onondaga — 1st,  melting,  juicy,  and  sugary,  but  no  great  flavour. 
Orange  Mandarin — 3rd,  very  melting,  juicy,  acidulated,  and  perfumed, 
♦Passe  Colmar— 1st  to  2nd,  flesh  melting  and  odoriferous,  juice  excessive,  very 

sugary,  vinous,  and  perfumed. 
Paternoster— 1st,  melting,  ver,v  juicy,  sugary,  and  with  a  fine  aroraa. 
President  d'OsmonviUe — 2ud,  flesh  sweet-scented,  fine,  and  melting,  acidulated, 

perfumed,  and  delicate. 
Prince  Consort — 2nd  to  Ist,  flesh  melting,  very  juicy,  and  finely  perfumed  ;  a 

good  bearer. 
♦Prince's  Bt.  Germain— 2nd,  flesh  melting,  juice  abundant,  exceedingly  sugary, 

and  finely  navonred, 
Professeur  Henuau — 1st,  flesh  half-melting,  aciduluted,  and  perfumed. 
♦Rousselet  Vandcrdecken— 2ud,  melting,  delicious,  rich,  and  sugary. 
Royalo  d'Hiver — 1st,  flesh  half-melting,  juice  excessive,  ver.y  sugary,  and  with 

a  savoury  perfume, 
Soldat  Laboureiur— 1st,  flesh  melting,  juice  excessive,  and  deliciously  perfumed, 
Sorlus— 1st,  flesh  very  melting,  juice  excessive,  sugary,  and  aromatic, 
♦  Souvenir  de  la  Reine  des  Beiges — 1st,  flesh  granulous,  melting,  juice  abundant, 

acidulated,  and  delicate. 
Supreme  Colonialist,  flesh  fine  and  melting,  juice  excessive,  sngar.y,  and 
delicate. 
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Surpasso  Crassane— 2nd,  flesh  fine  and  melting,  juice  abundant,  sugary,  and 

perfumed. 
*Triomphe  de  Jodoigne— 1st,  flesh  half-melting,  juice  excessive,  savoury,  aud 

perfumed. 
Tuerlinckx — Ist  to  very  large,  in  fact,  the  largest  melting  Pear,  being  of  much 

greater  size  than  Jackman's  Large  ;  both  sorts  ripen  well  here. 
*Van  Mods  Leon  Leclerc — Isc,  one  of  the  finest  Pears  in  cultivation. 
Vauquelin — 1st,  melting  but  firm,  juice  excessive,  sugary,  and  acidulated. 
Vert  Longue  d'Automne — 2nd,  melting,  juicy,  and  finely-flavoured. 

,,         ,,       de  la  Sarthe — 1st.  melting,  very  juicy  aud  musky;  ripe  here  in 

November,  but  generally  is  so  in  September. 
Vicomte  de  Spoelberg — 1st,  flesh  fine,  melting,  very  juicy,  sugary,  and  savoury. 
Virgouleuse — 1st,  half-meltmg  and  flue,  juice  abundant,  very  sugary, acidulated, 

and  perfumed. 
Above  I  have  given  a  very  carefully  aelecfed  list  of  all  the  Bnest 
November  Pears.  I  have  many  others  that  I  felt  tempted  to  give  a 
place  in  the  list ;  but,  having  set  out  with  a  determination  to  elimi- 
nate all  that  did  not  fully  reach  the  highest  grade  in  quality,  Ireluc. 
tantly  withheld  some  kinda  that  were,  by  compai'ison,  only  a  little 
lower  in  the  scale  than  those  just  named.  I  have  now  before  me  the 
task  of  arranging  the  December  list,  which  I  trust  to  have  ready  for 
your  readers  as  a  New  Year's  gift.  My  task  is  now  getting  easier, 
as  every  month  the  sorts  to  be  examined  are  decreasing  in  number. 
To  select  the  370  sorts  given  in  the  October  and  November  lists  I 
have  had  to  examine  at  least  doablethe  number  of  kinds.  The  sorts 
indicated  by  an  asterisk  are  about  103.  Those  alone  would  form  one 
of  the  choicest  collections  of  autumn  Pears  that  could  be  made. 
MerHott.  J.  Scorr. 


ORANGES  AND  ORANGERIES. 
J'he  labour  expended  on  the  cultivation  of  Oranges  in  tubs  in  old 
times  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  service  rendered  by  them  in 
the  way  of  decoration.  I  have  seen  several  noble  terraces,  where  the 
removal  of  the  Oranges  to  their  winter  quarters  was  the  greatest 
improvement  possible,  for  the  contrast  between  the  luxuriant  Laurels 
and  Bays  and  these  inferior  decorative  plants  was  marked  in  the 
extreme.  The  introduction  of  fine  foliaged  plants  to  our  gardens, 
especially  such  hardy  ones  as  Yuccas,  which  are  thoroughly  fitted  for 
adorning  terraces  and  parterres,  has  done  much  to  supersede  the 
usual  inmates  of  the  Orangery,  which  appeared  equally  out  of  jjlace, 
either  in  the  full  glare  of  the  terrace  or  when  their  defects  were 
partially  concealed  in  their  dreary  looking  winter  quarters.  When 
the  old  Orangery  was  replaced  here  by  a  conservatory  the  large  beds 
in  it  intended  for  permanent  plants  provided  a  good  situation  for  the 
old  occupants  of  the  Orangery,  some  of  which  had  been  in  their  tubs 
for  an  indefinite  period.  The  beds  were  emptied  to  the  depth  of 
4  feet,  aud  at  the  bottom  we  put  broken  bricks  to  the  depth  of 
18  inches,  and  covered  them  with  turf  to  keep  the  drainage  perfect, 
the  remainder  being  filled  up  with  a  good  rough  compost  of 
turf,  peat,  leaf  mould,  and  aid  mortar  rubbish.  In  this  the  old 
worn. looking  subjects  were  planted.  By  keeping  up  a  most 
genial  atmosphere,  and  syringing  the  stems  frequently,  they 
soon  showed  signs  of  returning  health,  the  Oranges,  especially. 
Bending  out  both  flower  and  wood  buds  from  the  bare  hard 
stem  that  had  not  j^roduced  a  leaf  for  years.  The  bloom  was  so 
abundant  the  following  year  that  we  picked  off  thousands  in  order 
to  concentrate  the  energy  of  the  plants  in  the  growing  buds,  only 
leaving  enough  for  a  good  crop.  These  are  now  ripening,  as  fine 
fruit  as  can  be  desired,  that  cluster  amongst  the  deep  green  foliage, 
and  are  really  interesting  and  decorative  objects,  very  different 
from  what  they  were  in  their  best  days  in  tubs,  while  the  labour 
attending  them  is  greatly  reduced.  When  associated  with  Camellias, 
Myrtles,  New  Zealand  Flax,  and  such  plants  as  flourish  in  temperate- 
houses,  the  Orange  tree  is  indeed  a  noble  object,  bearing,  as  it  does, 
three  distinct  crops  of  fruit  at  one  time,  aud  blossoms  that  rival  our 
choicest  Orchids  for  delicacy  of  perfume  aud  purity  of  colour.  I 
would  therefore  strongly  advise  all  who  have  Oranges  in  tubs,  the 
appearance  of  which  is  not  satisfactory,  or  such  specimens  as  one 
often  sees  in  our  public  gardens,  to  plant  them  out,  when  they  will 
repay  all  the  care  bestowed  on  them,  and  the  owner  will  soon  be 
able  to  gather  his  own  Oranges  in  abundance.  When  arranged  with 
some  of  their  fresh  green  foliage  attached.  Oranges  form  a  by  no 
means  unimportant  addition  to  our  home-grown  dessert  fruits. 
Henliam.  James  Groom. 


CORNISH  GILLYFLOWER  APPLE. 
This  really  excellent  Apple,  brought  to  your  notice  by  the  Rev.  T.  W- 
Boscawen,  is  little  known  beyond  Cornwall  and  Devon ;  and,  even 
there,  it  is  not  very  generally  cultivated,  on  account  of  its  being  a 
shy  bearer,  especially  when  young — not  altogether  from  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  bloom  freely,  though  this  is  so  in  part,  but  because 
the  blossoms  are  delicate.  It  is  quite  unlike  most  varieties  in  its 
general  character.  The  growth  is  thin  and  wiry  ;  and,  when  in  fruit 
each  shoot,  by  its  own  weight,  is  curved,  or  perhaps  weighted  down' 


quite  perpendicularly.  I  think  it  will  never  become  generally 
cultivated  in  gardens  for  another  reason  besides  the  above.  It  will 
not  tolerate  the  knife.  To  treat  it  as  we  do  pyramids  and  espaliers  is 
out  of  the  question,  as  it  produces  its  bloom  buds  only  on  the  extre- 
mities  of  the  last  year's  shoots.  Should  you,  however,  wish  to  enjoy 
this  fine-flavoured  Aople,  let  it  grow  at  its  own  free  will  in  the  form  of 
a  half  standard.  Give  it  a  sheltered  position,  and  you  may  reasonably 
expect  to  succeed,  when  the  tree  gets  well  established  ;  remember 
we  do  ;not  get  Cornish  easterly  winds  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Does  Mr.  Boscawen's  tree  grow  on  a  wall,  as  he  says  an  "  eastern 
aspect  ?  "  I  wonder  if  it  is  really  so  that  the  Apple  originated  in 
that  Truro  cottage  garden  !  I  only  know  that  my  father  was  very 
fond  of  its  fruit,  and  when  a  lad,  some  twenty-four  or  twenty-five 
years  since,  I  have  often  heard  him  speak  of  a  very  large  tree  of  it 
growing  at  Ashcoombe,  near  Dawlish,  in  Devon.  It  was  a  remarkable 
tree,  be°cause  it  was  known  to  be  an  exceptional  year  if  it  did  not 
produce  fruit  enough  to  pay  the  cottage  rent — about  £3  I  should 
think.  It  may  never  be  known  in  which  of  the  two  counties  it  ori- 
ginated,  but  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  it  would  be  soon  carried 
from  one  to  the  other  by  miners.  I  have  heard  that  it  does  well  on 
the  Paradise  Stock.     Can  anyone  inform  me  if  this  is  so  ? 

Hardwicke  Grange.  Jon>'  Tavlok. 


TRANSPLANTING    ESTABLISHED    VINES. 

Knowing  how  easily  Vines  that  are  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition 
maybe  lifted,  the  borders  renewed  or  altogether  re-made  if  desirable, 
and  the  Vines  re-planted,  without  losing  a  crop,  if  the  work  is 
quickly  and  properly  done  at  the  right  season,  one  is  apt  to  feel 
surprise  that  so  many  failures  should  arise  mainly  from  deficient  root 
action.  The  best  time  for  preparing  the  work  is  either  just  before 
the  leaves  fall,  or  just  before  growth  commences— the  former  for 
choice— but  the  borders  should  be  covered  with  shutters  or  something 
to  throw  off  heavy  rains  and  snow  during  winter,  before  the  roots 
have  fairly  taken  possession  of  the  new  soil.  In  doing  work  of  this 
kind,  although  no  one  should  unnecessarily  mutilate  the  roots,  still  I 
have  always  found  that  shortening  back  a  long  naked  root  ultimately 
increases  its  productive  power.  This  anyone  may  ascertain  by 
examining  the  number  of  healthy  fibres  that  start  from  the  point 
where  the  amputation  took  place.  It  also  tends  to  keep  the  roots 
more  at  home,  and,  as  a  consequence,  more  under  control.  As  bearing 
upon  the  tenacity  of  life  in  Vines  I  may  relate  an  incident  that  came 
under  my  notice  in  Norfolk  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago.  It 
was  decided  to  remove,  from  one  of  the  houses,  the  Black  Hamburghs, 
and  to  plant  in  their  place  a  later  kind.  Probably  some  would  have 
preferred  to  have  grafted  the  desired  kind  on  the  Hamburgh,  but  in 
this  case  it  was  thought  best  to  grub  them  up.  This  was  accordingly 
done,  and  they  were  cast  on  the  rubbish  heap.  How  long  they 
remained  there  I  forget,  and  my  notes  do  not  say,  but  it  occurred  to 
the  gardener  one  day  as  he  saw  them  lying  there  to  give  them  another 
trial.  They  were  carefully  trimmed  and  planted  into  some  large  crates, 
and  the  crates  afterwards  plunged  into  a  bod  of  leaves  in  a  lean-to 
forcing.house.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  early  in  the  spring  they  were 
carrying  a  fair  crop  of  very  good  Grapes  well  coloured  and  finished, 
and  the  Vines  looked  so  strong  and  vigorous  that  one  might  easily  infer 
that,  the  following  year,  they  would  do  still  better.  No  doubt  the  result 
was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  encouragement  they  received 
from  the  bod  of  leaves,  into  which  the  white  roots  could  be  seen 
penetrating  in  all  directions.  I  am  not  an  advocate,  in  all  places  and 
under  all  circumstances,  for  bottom-heat  for  Vines  ;  and  I  believe,  in 
some  instances,  more  harm  than  good  is  done  by  its  application. 
At  the  same  time,  where  it  is  desirable  to  stimulate  root  action,  I  have 
often  seen  its  use  attended  with  considerable  benefit.  Many  good 
gardeners,  although  avowedly  opposed  to  bottom-heat  for  Vines, 
still  practice  it  to  some  extent,  when  they  place  on  the  borders 
a  good  bed  of  leaves,  over  which  wooden  covers  are  placed,  to  throw 
off  heavy  rains  and  snow,  and  assist  in  retaining  in  the  borders  the 
warmth  accumulated  by  the  summer  sun.  A  bed  of  leaves  a  foot  or 
so  thick  will  accumulate  moisture,  and  will,  as  a  consequence,  fer- 
ment—in a  very  mild  form  it  may  be  ;  still,  I  think  it  is  a  recognition 
of  the  principle  of  securing  root-warmth  for  Vines,  especially  those 
forced  early.  The  object  is  to  create  or  retain  a  certain  temperature 
in  the  border,  and  whether  that  is  done  by  covering  up  early,  and  so 
preventing  the  solar  heat  from  escaping  by  radiaton,  assisted  after, 
wards  oy  a  very  mild  form  of  bottom-heat  in  the  gentle  fermentation 
of  the  bed  of  leaves— and  this  appears  to  be  the  most  natural  and 
least  troublesome  way — or  whether  by  making  a  hot-bed  on  the  surface 
of  the  border,  or  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes  under  the  bottom,  the 
object  gained  is  the  same ;  and  I  have  seen  very  good  results,  in  every 
way,  obtained  without  any  covering  at  all,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  mulching— barely  sufficient  to  keep  out  frost.  But  this  does 
not  prove  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  practice  of  any  or  all 
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of  these  methods  may  not  be  advantageous.  The  trnth  is,  local  con. 
ditions  vary  much,  and  the  persevering,  thoughtful  man,  if  he  cannot 
attain  his  end  in  one  vray  generally  will  in  another,  and  this  may 
account,  in  some  measure,  for  there  being  so  many  different  ways  and 
systems  for  securing  any  given  object.  E.  Hobday. 


Walnuts  in  Sand.— We  are  keeping  Walnuts  in  sand,  a  plan 
which  answers  very  well.  We  placed  a  layer  of  sand  nearly  dry  at 
the  bottom  of  a  earthen  pipkin,  then  a  layer  of  Walnuts  which  had 
just  been  divested  of  their  green  shells,  then  sand  and  so  on  until 
the  pipkin  was  full,  taking  care  to  have  the  top  well  covered.  We 
take  a  few  Walnuts  out  everyday,  wash  them  in  two  or  three  different 
waters,  then  wipe  and  dry  them  thoroughly.  These  precautions  are 
needful  in  order  not  to  have  them  gritty.  'They  peel  quite  as  well 
now  as  they  did  in  September. — N. 

Pears  for  the  North  of  Scotland.— The  two  Pears  named 
below,  Beurrc  Navez  and  Comte  de  Lamy,  have  done  so  well  with 
me  in  this  and  in  former  seasons  that  I  venture  to  recommend  them 
for  similar  cultivation.  They  are  both  fine.looking  fruit,  and  the 
quality,  especially  that  of  the  former  sort,  is  excellent.  It  ripens 
immediately  after  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  which  with  me  has  this 
season  been  particularly  fine,  both  on  espaliers  and  standards.  Marie 
Louise,  under  similar  (treatment,  is  also  large,  russety,  and  fine.  The 
year  1875  will  be  long  remembered  in  the  north  of  Scotland  for  its 
large  crops  of  Pears,  and  the  high  quality  of  the  fruit.  Beurre 
Navez  is  described  by  Mr.  Scott  as  follows  : — "  Roundish  turbinate, 
bossed  near  the  top  ;  skin,  greenish-yellow,  slightly  dotted  with  grey, 
patched  and  clouded  with  brownish  russet,  and  often  tinged  with 
rose  on  the  sunny  side  ;  stalk,  long  and  bent,  sometimes  short  and 
straight,  inserted  in  a  wide  knobbed  cavity  ;  eye,  large,  half-closed, 
and  rather  deeply  set ;  flesh,  white,  firm,  half.melting,  juicy,  sugary, 
and  acidulated,  and  with  a  delicate,  musky  perfume.  The  tree  forms 
one  of  the  handsomest  pyramids  possible,  either  on  the  Pear  or 
Quince  stock,  and  bears  abundantly." — "  Florist." 

Some  early  Peaches.— Mr.  Peters,  of  Wilmington,  sent  us 
during  the  last  week  in  July  a  box  containing  specimens  of  the  Early 
Beatrice,  Early  Louise,  and  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  in  order  to  show 
their  comparative  time  of  ripening.  Early  Beatrice  was  fully  ripe, 
some  specimens  being  ovei-.ripe  ;  the  I;Ouise  was  hardly  mellow,  and 
the  Hale's  was  hard  and  unripe.  Mr.  Peters  writes  ns,  Aug.  2,  con. 
cerning  these  sorts  :— Early  Beatrice  Peaches  were  ripe  and  half  gone 
one  week  ago.  They  are  fully  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  earlier  than 
Hale's  Early.  Early  Louise  is  five  to  seven  days  earlier  than  Hale's 
Early.  Beatrice  has  been  fruited  in  many  parts  of  Maryland  and 
Delaware  this  season,  and  in  all  easesit  comesup  toall  thatis  claimed 
for  it.  I  bad  forty-one  trees  of  it  bearing  full,  and  not  one  single 
Peach  specked  or  rotted  on  the  trees.  Half  the  Hale's  Early  have  now 
rotted  on  the  trees.  Early  Beatrice  colours  well,  is  of  line  quality,  keeps 
well,  and  is  a  good  shi])ping  Peach  ;  thetree  is  aprofuse  bearer.  There 
was  much  doubt  and  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  .some  Peach  growers 
about  this  Peach,  many  fearing  it  would  not  prove  equal  to  what 
was  claimed  for  it,  but  on  an  extended  trial  in  the  great  Peach  regions 
of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  all  doubts  are  at  an  end,  and  with  us  it 
stands  to-day  as  the  very  best  well-tested  early  Peach,  and  must  so 
stand  until  others  are  proved  earlier  and  better  in  orchard  tests  in 
different  soils  and  locations.  The  Peach  crop  is  enormous  with  us 
this  season.  In  some  sections  growers  fear  labour  cannot  be  had  to 
save  one-half  the  crop.  Growers  are  making  great  efforts  to  open 
fresh  routes,  and  send  their  fruit  to  new  markets  in  far-off  western 
cities.  The  Pear  and  Apple  crops  are  light.  Slugs  are  doing  much 
damage  to  our  Pear  and  Cherry  orchards. — "  Cultivator." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Huyshc's  Princess  of  Wales  Pear.— X  consider  this  to  Iw  one  of  ttio  best 
nt  our  Novcmtjcr  and  Dcccuibei-  I'taiB.  It  is  liirgcr  tlian  Mario  Louinc,  and 
keeps  longer.  Its  flesh  is  juicy,  melting,  and  sugary,  with  a  lino  delicate 
t)onr|uet.  IlK  parents  were  Marie  Louise  and  Gansel's  Borgamot.— D.  Luusdbw, 
lihilwlm  Uall. 

Figs  Not  Ripening  (see  p.  507).— I  have  a  Fig  tree  in  a  soil  similar  to  that 
of  "  H.  M.  H.,'-  and,  like  one  of  his  trees,  mine  faces  south  and  east.  It 
behaved  prccihely  as  his  is  doing  for  many  years,  and  I  recommend  him  to  follow 
jny  example,  that  is,  protect  with  Fern  thickly  laid  over  all  the  tree  early  in 
November,  and  not  to  remove  it  till  late  in  April,  or,  if  Fern  is  not  to  be  had, 
with  tinnicc  Fir  boughs.  For  ten  years  I  have  never  failed  to  have  a  largo 
crop  of  Figs— the  result  of  this  treatment. — "W.  R.  O.  G. 

The  Tom  Put  Apple.— This  is  a  Somersetshire  Apple  raised  by  a  clergyman 
of  the  same  name,  and  once  vicar  of  Ryme,  near  Yeovil.  He  was  in  his  day  a 
great  pomologist,  and  raiped  several  fine  Apples.  There  are  three  sorts  bearing 
his  name,  viz.,  the  White  Tom  Tut ;  the  one  I  now  send  you  ;  and  another,  of 
which  I,  at  present,  cannot  remember  the  distinctive  name.  Ho  endeavoured  to 
leave  behind  him  an  Apple  unsurpassed  for  good  qualities,  and  I  thmk  he  has 
Bucccedcd,  for,  as  regards  flno  colour,  Tom  Put  equals  the  handsomest  even  of 
American  Apples,  and  as  to  quality  few  are  better,— J.  Scott,  Mirrioll. 


THE     FLOWER     GARDEN. 

GARDEN    VEGETATION    IN    NOVEMBER. 

By  JAMES  M'NAB,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 
November,  from  boglnniug  to  end,  was  remarkable  for  wind, 
rain,  frost,  and  snow,  the  excess  of  the  two  latter  being 
exceptional,  at  least,  in  Edinburgh.  On  seventeen  morn- 
ings, the  thermometer  was  at  or  below  the  freezing  point, 
the  lowest  markings  being'  on  the  9th,  10th,  11th  12th, 
l;!th,  and  Syth,  when  26°,l9°,  18°,  27',  22°,  and  27°  were 
respectively  indicated.  The  highest  morning  temperatures 
were  on  the  4th,  .5th,  6th,  17th,  18th,  and  19th,  when  47°,  45°, 
44°,  42*^,  42°,  and  43°  were  indicated.  The  united  temperatures 
below  32°  during  the  montli  amounted  to  80°,  being  18°  more 
than  had  been  registered  here  during  any  of  the  November 
months,  previous  to  this,  for  the  last  thirteen  years.  The 
highest  number  of  degrees  was  during  November,  1864,  when 
62°  degrees  of  frost]  were  recorded ;  and  the  lowest  during 
November,  1872,  when  17"  only  were  registered. 

Tlie  following  table  gives  tlie  result  o£  November  frosts  for 
the  last  thirteen  years  : 


November 

,  1863  . 

.   35° 

November 

1870  . 

.   53° 

1864   . 

.   62° 

,, 

1871  . 

.   39° 

1865   . 

.   43° 

„ 

1872  . 

.   17° 

1866   . 

.   33° 

1873  . 

.   35° 

1867   . 

.   40° 

1^ 

1874  . 

.   18° 

1868   . 

.   42° 

„ 

1875  . 

.   80° 

1869   . 

.   58° 

With  few  exceptions,  most  of  the  leaves  remaining  on 
deciduous  trees  at  the  end  of  October  fell  off  during  the  past 
month.  On  the  30th  of  November,  leaves  of  a  yellow  and 
green  colour  were,  however,  still  on  the  Quince  (Mespilus 
germanica).  The  Deciduous  Cypress  (Taxodium  distichum) 
was  also  covered  with  leaves  of  a  rusty  brown  colour;  Quercus 
fastigiata  was  furnished  with  light  brown  leaves ;  and  Q.  pan- 
nonica  only  had  leaves  on  the  points  of  the  shoots — all  pendent, 
and  of  a  yellowish-brown  hue.  Sorbus  vestita  had  scarcely 
shed  a  leaf,  although  tlie  whole  of  its  foliage  was  partially 
decayed.  This  is  a  pyramidal-growing  tree,  and  presents  a 
singular  appearance  at  this  late  season,  being  covered  with  thick 
leathery  foliage  of  a  light  ash  colour.  Unimpaired  leaves  were 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  Liquidambar,  Rhamnus  catharticus, 
R.  frangula,  and  Wistaria  sinensis,  all  of  a  greenish  tinge. 
Among  flowering  shrnb-s,  the  Ivy,  Cj'donia  japonica.  Arbutus 
Unedo,  Laurustinns,  Escallonia  macrantlia,  and  Jasminum 
nudiflorum,  were  those  most  prominently  in  bloom  on  the  30th 
of  November.  Among  the  best  of  the  fruit-bearing  trees 
and  shrubs  must  be  mentioned  the  Cotoneaster  microphylla, 
Snowborry,  Pyracantha,  1  Thorns,  Yew,  and  Holly.  The 
berries  of  the  latter  are,  however,  disappearing  fast ;  the 
frost  experienced  during  the  mouth  seems  to  have  ripened 
them,  and  thus  rendered  them  more  palatable  to  birds  than 
they  generally  are  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Haws  and 
Yew  berries  are  also  disappearing  from  the  same  cause. 

On  the  rock-garden  flowers  were  only  to  be  seen  on  twenty 
species  of  plants,  the  most  conspicuous  being  was  the 
Helleborus  niger  maximus,  one  of  the  most  interesting  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  for  blooming  at  this  season  which  we 
possess.  It  is  a  kind  which  has  been  long  cultivated  in 
gardens  in  Aberdeenshire  ;  it  blossoms  much  earlier  than  the 
common  Christmas  Rose  (Helleborus  niger),  and  its  blooms 
are  much  larger  and  remain  long  in  perfection.  This  variety 
bears  several  flowers  on  a  stalk,  which  is  generally  about 
10  inches  in  length;  the  leaves  arc  likewise  more  persistent 
than  those  of  the  ordinary  Christmas  Rose,  larger,  and  of  a 
leathery  texture.  Besides  the  Christmas  Roses  we  had  also 
ill  bloom,  on  the  30th  of  November,  Aster  Reevesii,  Lithosper 
mum  fruticosum,  Veronica  rupestris,  Gentiana  acaulis.  Primula 
vulgaris  rubra,  Calluna  vulgaris  Alportii,  G.  v.  Serlii,  Erica 
hybernica  autumnalis,  E.  Watsonii,  B.  ciliaris,  B.  Maweana,  E. 
vagans  grandiflora,  and  Sterubergia  lutea.  This  Amaryllid 
has  long  been  cultivated  in  the  gardens  here,  but  it  rarely 
flowers,  evidently  from  the  roots  not  being  sufficiently  ripened 
during  summer.  When,  however,  the  rock  garden  was  being 
constructed,  a  few  of  the  higher  compartments  facing  the 
south,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  with  high  stones,  were 
left  vacant  as  unsuitable  for  the  ordinary  Alpine  plants  which 
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are  apt  to  get  burnt,  in  such  situations,  from  exposure  to  the 

sun,  and  in  these  compartments  the  roots  of  the  Sterubergia 

were  planted  two  years  ago.     These  plants  are  now  vigorous 

and  flowering    freely,   and 

thus  a  choice  late-blooming 

herbaceous  plant  has  been 

added,  as    it  were,  to  our 

collection.  In  more  southern 

districts  it  generally  flowers 

profusely ;    and,   therefore, 

needs  less  care. 


the  tree,  but  is  not  half  the  size.  I  saw  in  the  Botanic  Gardens 
at  Pisa  a  very  large  round  tree,  50  feet  high,  of  M.  grandiflora, 
covered  with  thousands  of  cone-like  seed-vessels  just  at  the 
bursting  point.  They  were 
quite  of  the  same  character, 
as  to  colour,  as  those  which 
ripened  with  me.  That  tree, 
a  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  a 
tall  Salisburia  were  pur- 
chased of  Messrs.  Loddiges 
seventy  years  ago  by  Pro- 
fessor Sair  of  Pisa.' 


ALOE  AT  "WISBBAOH. 
For  the  sketch  from  which 
the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion has  been  jirepared,  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  W. 
Cooke,  R.A.,  of  Glen  An- 
dred,  who  has  also  furnished 
the  following  account  of  it : 
— I  went  to  Wisbeacha  few 
weeks  ago  on  a  short  visit 
to  Mr.  Peckover,  where,  in 
front  of  his  house,  a  very 
noble  Aloe  was  in  bloom, 
the  stem  of  which  was  20 
|6et  in  height.  It  had  been 
so  well  watered  that  its 
succulent  leaves  had  not 
shrivelled  in  the  least, 
which  they  do  in  dry  cli- 
mates. In  fact,  the  moisture 
in  the  foliage  supplies 
the  thick  flower-stem; 
then  it  perishes  altogether 
and  forms  decayed  vegetable 
matter  for  the  numerous 
progeny  of  young  plants 
that  crowd  round  the  base 
of  the  parent.  A  finely- 
striped  Aloe  was  by  its 
side,  some  Yuccas,  and  a 
young  Date  Palm.  On  the 
embowered  lawn, in  the  rear 
of  the  house,  I  found  some 
very  remarkable  Conifers  of 
a  great  height,  and  most 
symmetrical  in  form,  and 
a  grand  Paulownia  imperi- 
alis.  In  another  beautiful 
garden  connected  with  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Peckover,  a  son  of  the 
former  gentleman,  large 
numbers  of  very  fine  Coni- 
fers were  luxuriating,  and 
also  one  of  the  tallest  Arau- 
carias  probably  in  England  ; 
together  with  a  Salisburia 
about  60  feet  in  height. 
Bordering  on  the  Fens  the 
soil  seems  most  congenial  to 
the  vigorous  growth  of  trees 
and  Conifers,  such  as  Pinus 
Pinsapo,  grandis,  nobilis, 
Webbiana,  lasiocarpa, 
Benthamiana,  various 
Cypresses,  .Junipers,  Taxo- 
diums,        Ketinosporas, 

Thujas,  &c.,  and  even  Thu-  ' 

jopsis,  Sciadopytis,  and 
Biotas.    Magnolia  purpurea 

luxuriates  under  my  window,  whore  it  has  fruited.  A  cone 
dropped  off  in  my  hand  the  other  day,  and  soon  after  the 
carpels  burst  open  and  displayed  a  multitude  of  the  most 
brilliant  scarlet  seeds  imaginable.    Another  cone  remains  on 


DOUBLE-FLOWERED 

BEGONIAS. 
TuE  floral  committee  of  the 
Central  Horticultural 
Society  of  France, underthe 
presidency  of  M.  Barelle, 
have  awarded  their  highest 
or  first-class  certificate  of 
merit  to  M.  Victor  Lemoine, 
of  Nancy,  first,  for  his 
beautiful  double  -  flowered 
Begonia,  Gloire  de  Nancy, 
which  resembles  in  its 
foliage  and  habit  of  growth 
the  well-known  B.bolivien- 
sis,  modified  by  various 
crossings ;  this  compact 
plant  literally  covers  itself 
with  large  and  very  double 
flowers,  which  remind  one 
of  those  of  a  Eanunoulus ; 
these  flowers  are  of  a  new 
and  very  beautiful  shade  of 
brilliant  vermilion  ;  an  un- 
usually fine  variety.  Second, 
to  a  collection  consisting  of 
seven  varieties  of  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias,  four  of 
them  producing  double 
flowers,  and  named  respec- 
tively Salmonea  plena, 
having  the  habit  of 
Veitchii,  large  and  very 
double  rosy-salmon  coloured 
flowers,  borne  on  very 
upright  foot-stalks ;  Mon- 
sieur Lemoine,  similar 
to  the  last-named  variety, 
but  with  orange-vermilion 
flowers ;  President  Burelle, 
with  large  double  flowers, 
borne  on  inflexible  foot- 
stalks of  a  bright  red 
shaded  with  scarlet ;  W. 
E.  Gumbleton,  an  interme- 
diate variety  of  very  upright 
habit,  producing  medium- 
sized  double  flowers,  of  a 
rosy-salmon  colour,  with  an 
orange  centre;  one  semi- 
double,  named  Monsieur 
Marcotte,  with  large  semi- 
double  rose-coloured 
flowers,  lightly  flaked  with 
salmon,  and  two  with  single 
flowers  ;  Wilhelm  Pfitzer, 
with  very  large  flowers,  of 
very  upright  habit,  and  of 
deep  carmine  -  red  colour, 
and  Eldorado,  with  habit  in- 


with  a  centre  of  a  lighter  shade 
termediate  between  B.  Pearci  and  Sedeni,  and  producing  large, 
well-rounded  flowers,  with  rounded  petals,  of  sulphur-yellow 
inside  and  glossy  i-ose-coloured  outside.      The  committee  add. 
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in  their  report  to  the  Society,  that  they  have  only  been  able  to 
describe  the  blooms  o£  these  beautiful  plants,  the  specimens 
submitted  to  them  having  suffered  considerably  during  the 
voyage  from  TSTancy  to  Paris,  and  from  the  delay  in  delivering 
them  to  the  Society,  even  after  they  had  reached  the  capital. 
So  far  as  they  were  able  to  form  an  opinion,  however,  they  are 
all  of  excellent  habit  of  growth,  with  flowers  well  raised  above 
the  foliage,  and  varying  in  colour  from  bright  scarlet  to  pure 
yellow.  The  whole  of  them  are  the  result  of  various  crossings 
and  hybridisations  of  B.  Veitchii  androsasflora  withB.  Pearcei 
and  other  specific  varieties,  such  as  boliviensis,  Sedeni,  &c. 
The  committee  congratulated  M.  Lemoine  on  the  eminently  suc- 
cessful result  of  hi"s  hybridisations  of  this  beautiful  family  of 
plants,  and  thanked  him,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  for  sending 
them  for  inspection. 


THE  MALLOW  TEIBB  OF  PBEENiSIIALS. 
This  contains  several  showy  and  useful  perennials,  which  bloom  in 
autumn  or  late  in  summer.  Foremost  among  them,  in  size,  at  all 
events,  is  the  old  Althaja  rosea,  the  parent  of  our  garden  Hollyhock, 
which  has  almost  disappeared  from  cultivation  of  late  years,  but 
which,  like  many  other  good  old  favourites,  have  again  "  a  good  time 
coming."  Malva  moschata,  a  British  plant,  is  a  handsome  and 
strong.growing  perennial,  bearing  rosy  flowers,  2  inches  across.  It 
grows  2  feet  or  more  in  height,  with  much  cut  leaves,  but  is,  however, 
far  surpassed  by  its  pure  white  variety,  M.  moschata  alba,  which 
resembles  it  in  all  respects  but  the  colour  of  its  flowers.  They  require 
light  soil.  M.  Morenii  is  another  handsome  plant,  with  rather  larger 
rose-coloured  flowers  in  terminal  clusters,  and  much  divided  leaves, 
and  of  about  the  same  height.  It  requires  good  garden  soil,  and  does 
not  thrive  on  that  which  is  poor  or  gravelly.  The  fine  Hibiscus 
militaris  is  not  hardy  in  the  mixed  border,  though  it  may  possibly  be 
BO  in  well-drained  soil,  under  a  south  wall,  particularly  if  e'.evated  ; 
but  we  have  two  good  plants  in  Hibiscus  moschatus  and  H.  mos. 
chatus  roseus.  Both  grow  to  5  feet  or  so  in  height,  and  are  vigorous 
plants,  if  placed  in  a  warm  situation,  but  where,  at  the  same 
time,  the  roots  may  have  access  to  a  certain  amount  of  moisture, 
which  is  essential  to  their  well  being.  The  flowers  of  the  former 
plant  are  of  a  very  pale  rose,  with  darker  centre,  3  or  4  inches  across  ; 
whilst  those  of  H.  roseus  are  of  a  bright  rose  colour,  with  crimson 
veins  through  the  petals.  They  are  fine  and  handsome  plants,  but,  I 
fear,  are  not  true  perennials,  though  they  may  possibly  bloom  for 
two  or  three  years  in  succession.  I  have  found  them  fail  to 
flower  when  in  cold  positions.  Another  plant  of  this  family,  of  most 
attractive  appearance,  when  in  bloom,  is  Callirhoe  involucrata,  with 
very  showy  magenta-crimson  flowers,  2  inches  across,  leaves  deeply, 
divided,  and  covered,  as  is  the  stem,  with  short  hairs.  It  is  a 
singularly  handsome  plant  for  drooping  over  the  rock-work  or  steep 
banks.  I  fear,  however,  that  it  is  not  much  better  than  the  annual, 
on  the  level  ground,  at  all  events,  but  is  fortunately  easily  raised 
from  seed.  Sida  malvasflora  is  another  handsome  plant  of  the  same 
family,  and  requires  no  care  in  cultivation.  It  grows  2J  feet  in 
height,  with  pale  rose-coloured  flowers,  with  much  divided  leaves,  as 
most  of  the  species  have.  S.  incarnata  is  scarcely  hardy.  One  of  the 
prettiest  of  all  the  Mallow  tribe  is  undoubtedly  Modiola  geranioides, 
which  is  well  suited  for  the  front  row  of  the  mixed  border,  and  which 
is  happily  perfectly  hardy.  It  is  a  tuberous-rooted  plant,  blooms 
rather  earlier  than  the  rest  of  its  family,  and  continues  in  flower  for 
a  month  or  more.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  fine  purple-rose  with 
a  dark  centre.  It  only  grows  4  inches  in  height,  but  trails  along  the 
ground,  rooting  at  the  joints,  and  soon  covers  a  considerable  part  of 
the  border. Oxon. 

LILIES  AND  AMAEYLLIDS  ON  CHALK. 

I  BELIEVE  I  am  as  fond  of  Lilies  as  Mr.  Elwes,  Mr.  Wallace,  Mr. 
Wilson,  or  Mr.  Frank  Miles,  and  I  have'road  with  the  greatest  interest 
their  various  communications  on  Lily  culture  in  your  columns.  But, 
alas  !  I  live  upon  solid  chalk  rag,  with  a  3-feet  deep  super-soil  of  sticky 
grey  clay,  which  is  like  putty  in  winter  and  baked  as  hard  as  a  brick 
in  summer — I  am  perpetually  being  burnt  or  frozen  up ;  and  yet 
the  White  Lily  (Lilium  candidum)  makes  a  gorgeous  show,  unless  we 
liave  some  late  spring  frosts  ;  L.  tcstaceum,  martagon,  white  mar. 
tagon,  and  tigrinnm,  flourish;  crocoum,  bulbiferum,  and  pyre- 
naicum,  do  fairly  well;  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  chaloedonicnm, 
pomponium,  pardalinum  auperlium,  auratum,  dalmaticum,  and  Thun. 
bergianum  to  flower;  and  L.  Uumboldtii  comes  np  healthy  and  strongt 
bat  goes  off  when  about  a  foot  high.  I  have  just  been  taking  on, 
the  soil  of  a  narrow  bed  nearly  ii  feet  deep  and  filling  it  with  a 
mixture  of  peat,  leaf  mould,  cocoa  rofusp,   silver  sand,  and  yellow 


loam,  the  top  spit  consisting  of  old  pasture  and  the  ant  hills  thrown 
up  on  the  only  boggy  field  we  have  in  the  parish,  and  in  this  I  mean 
to  plant  all  the  rarer  kinds  I  can  procure,  together  with  Amaryllis  for. 
raosissima,  Vallota  sanguinea,  Hedychium  Gardnerianum,  &c.,  cover, 
ing  all  the  more  delicate  sorts  with  cocoa  refuse  during  the  winter 
months.  Amaryllis  Aokermanni  pulcherrima  stood  the  past  winter 
perfectly,  thus  treated  ;  and,  though  it  did  not  flower,  came  up  very 
strongly,  and  has  increased  considerably.  I  had  the  bulbs  from  a 
garden  in  Derbyshire,  where  this  Amaryllis  has  been  grown  as  a 
hardy  bulb  for  three  years,  and  flowers  as  strongly  and  profusely  as 
the  common  White  Lily.  I  should  advise  Mr.  Miles  to  try  it  at 
Bingham,  and  any  other  Amaryllis  he  can  procure.  What  is  hardy 
in  Derbyshire  ought  to  be  equally  so  in  Nottinghamshire.  A.  pnl. 
cherrima  was  in  bloom  in  Derbyshire  till  the  late  frosts  set  in, 
Dmxjton-Eeatichamp  Rectory,  Tring.  H.  H.\RPUR  Ceewr. 


Storing  Bedding  Pelargoniums.  —  In  common  with  all 
practical  horticulturists,  I  store  very  large  quantities  of  bedding 
plants  in  winter,  especially  Pelargoniums.  Now,  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  old  plants  not  only  flower  more  freely  than  young 
ones,  but  are  less  liable  to  ramble.  Old  plants,  therefore,  for  bedding, 
are  favourites  with  us.  Some  years  back  I  took  up  my  Pelargoniums 
in  the  autumn,  and  potted  them  singly,  but  by  following  this  plan, 
the  space  occupied  was  too  great,  nor  can  the  time  always  be  spared 
for  the  operation.  I  therefore  have  discarded  pots  altogether,  and 
have  taken  to  boxes,  which  are  much  to  be  preferred,  and  the  plan  I 
am  about  to  describe  is  not  my  own,  but  was  suggested  by  one  of  my 
men,  whom  I  always  like  to  encourage,  if  their  suggestions  are  sound. 
When  the  autumn  leaves  begin  to  fall,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  lift  the  Geraniums,  cut  off  both  roots  and  branches  close  to  the 
old  stems,  dip  the  tops  of  the  plants  in  lime  to  prevent  bleeding,  and 
insert  thickly  in  3. feet  boxes,  each  of  which  will  hold  from  200  to 
250  plants  ;  they  can  then  be  placed  either  in  frames  or  Vineries — 
the  latter  are  the  best — and  they  require  but  one  watering  to  settle 
the  soil  until  they  break,  and  then  only  in  small  quantities.  They 
remain  in  these  boxes  until  the  first  week  in  March,  and  I  leave 
them  plenty  of  room  in  the  late  Vineries,  in  which  I  erect  a  sufiicient 
number  of  stages  upon  which  to  set  the  boxes.  A  quantity  of  Moss 
being  in  readiness,  we  take  out  the  imprisoned  Geraniums,  and  find 
them  well-rooted,  and  the  shoots  so  firm  that  breaking  them  scarcely 
ever  happens.  The  Moss  should  be  well  teased-out,  and  with  an 
open  hand  we  take  up  the  Moss,  put  in  a  little  soil,  and  securely  tie 
up  the  roots,  replacing  them  in  the  boxes,  but  more  widely  apart. 
There  they  remain  until  throughly  well-rooted,  which  takes  about  six 
weeks  to  accomplish.  They  are  then  hardened  off  in  the  usual  way 
and  planted  in  their  places. — R.  Gilbert,  Burghley. 

Asteriscus  retusus. — This  is  a  beautiful  and  free.blooming 
composite  plant,  which  flowers  in  September  and  October.  It  is  a 
dwarf  plant  growing  only  a  few  inches  high,  very  compact  in  habit, 
and  well  adapted  for  a  front  line  in  herbaceous  borders  or  rook. work, 
The  leaves  are  about  IJ-  inches  long,  spathulatein  form,  with  a  very 
broad  blunt  point,  and  clothed  with  short  soft  hairs.  The  flowers 
occur  singly  on  short  stalks,  and  are  Ij  or  2  inches  bi'oad,  the  ray 
being  spreading  and  flat ;  both  disc  and  ray  are  a  clear  shining  ochre, 
yellow.  Unlike  many  of  the  composites,  particularly  of  the  section 
to  which  it  belongs,  this  species  remains  open  in  sunshine  or  cloud, 
at  noon  and  at  night,  and  the  flowers  last  a  long  time  in  bloom. — 
"  The  Gardener." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

A  few  Good  Pompone  Chrysanthemums.— In  addition  to  the  list  of  these 
given  at  p.  4S6, 1  would  recommend  Model  of  Perfection  ;  Lilac  Gem  ;  Prince 
of  Orange,  a  line  late  kind ;  Saint  Thais,  bronzed  ;  Marabout,  white  ;  Souvenir 
de  Jersey,  yellow  ;  Miss  Julia,  bronzed  ;  Nelly,  a  late  white  kind  with  an  orange 
centre ;  Fairy  Nymph,  white  ;  and  Golden  Aurore. — V.  Langlois,  fl2,  tit, 
Sai>iour's  Roati,  Jeme)/. 

Monthly  Roses. — I  often  wonder  that  the  common  monthly  or  China  Rose 
is  not  more  generally  planted  as  a  wall  shrub  than  it  is,  especially  in  sunny 
positions  in  the  southern  and  south-eastern  counties.  I  saw  in  Sussex  the  other 
day  an  old  wall  against  the  buttresses  of  which  this  Rose  was  planted,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  late  snows  and  frosts,  hundreds  of  fresh  pruk  buds  might 
now  be  gathered  from  it.— 13. 

Gentiaua  gelida.— I  regret  to  say  that  I  am  unable  to  give  "  W.  T."  (see 
p.  614)  the  information  which  he  desii'es  in  reference  to  this  Gentian.  The 
plant  which  I  have  had  sent  to  me  as  G.  gelida,  seems  to  mo  to  vary  very  little, 
if  at  all,  from  G.  soptemfida,  and,  as  I  have  before  stated,  1  have  been  told 
the  same  thing  by  more  than  one  nurseryman.  In  Ware's  catalogue,  G.  gelida 
is  described  aa  being  "  of  easy  culture  and  of  a  light  blue."  "  W.  T."  sa^-s  his 
plant  is  of  a  darker  shade  of  blue.  I  shall,  therefore,  until  I  got  more  mfor- 
juatiou,  consider  the  two  plants  identical. — Oxon. 

Crassula  lactea.— This  is  now  covered  with  panicles  of  milk-white  star 
shaped  flowers,  and  forms  an  attractive  object  both  in  cool  greenhouses  and 
windows.    U  i,s,  indeed,  one  of  the  best  window  plants  that  we  possess.— B. 
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THE  GARDEN  IN  THE  HOUSE. 


CHRISTMAS   TABLE    DECORATIONS. 

By  ANNIE  HASSARD. 

Christmas  Day  generally  finds  a  large  number  of  guests 
assembled  in  many  households,  and  both  on  this  account,  and 
because  an  effort  is  made  at  this  season  to  give  everything  as 
festive  an  appearance  as  possible,  more  attention  is  devoted  to 
the  decorations  of  the  dinner  table  than  is  ordinarily  the  case 
at  other  periods  of  the  year.  Where  a  rather  large-sized 
table  is  to  be  florally  decorated  it  will  require  three  vases 
dovf n  the  centre,  or  some  other  equally  large  decoration,  but  for 
a  small  or  ordinary-sized  table  one  large  centre  stand,  with 
smaller  tubes  or  vases  grouped  around  it,  will  be  found  quite 
sufficient.  Should  this  not  be  deemed  so,  however,  a  pair  of 
small  well-grown  plants  can,  if  it  seems  desirable,  be  added. 
No  colours  look  more  effective  at  this  season  than  scarlet  and 
white,  therefore,  in  the  decorations  which  I  purpose  describing, 
I  shall  employ  those  shades  as  far  as  possible.  In  the  centre 
of  the  large  table  I  should  place  a  compound  trumpet-shaped 
vase — I.e.,  a  slender  trumpet  with  three  curved  branches.  As 
this  form  of  stand  is  not  made  with  a  tazza  at  the 
base,  I  should  place  it  in  a  very  large  plate  or  zinc 
tray,  to  form  an  artificial  one.  This  can  be  filled  in 
with  sand  or  wood  Moss,  which  will  steady  the  stand, 
as  well  as  keep  the  flowers  fresh ;  whichever  material  be 
amployed  it  must  be  well  damped,  the  trumpets,  of  course, 
being  filled  with  water,  which  should  be  quite  clear,  as,  in  these 
vases,  water  with  impurities  floating  in  it  looks  very  bad.  The 
vase  having  been  thus  prepared,  its  floral  dressing  comes 
next.  Round  the  edge  of  the  tazza  should  be  placed  a  fringe, 
formed  of  the  dark-coloured  fronds  of  Maiden-hair  (Adiantum 
cuneatum)  ;  next  may  be  arranged  four  blooms  or  bracts  of 
scarlet  Poinsettia  and  four  of  Eucharis  amazonica,  filling  in  with 
white  Primulas  and  scarlet  Geraniums,  and  toning  the  whole 
down  by  means  of  a  few  lightly  placed  fronds  of  Maiden-hair  of 
a  lighter  shade  of  green  than  those  employed  round  the  margin 
of  the  tazza.  Rising  out  of  each  of  the  three  curved  branches 
should  be  an  Arum  bloom,  associated  with  scarlet  Bouvardias, 
white  Primulas,  Heaths,  and  fronds  of  Maiden-hair  of  a  still 
lighter  tint  than  those  employed  in  the  tazza,  and  the  high 
centre  trumpet  might  be  finished  off  with  a  light  plume, 
formed  of  Roman  Hyacinths,  white  Epacrises,  scarlet  Bou- 
vardias, and  Maiden-hair  fronds  of  a  still  lighter  shade.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  a  few  long  sprays  of  Lygodium  scandens  should 
be  brought  down  from  the  trumpet,  and  twined  lightly  among 
the  other  branches.  As  regards  the  two  outer  stands,  or 
those  near  the  head  and  foot  of  the  table,  in  place  of 
vases  a  pair  of  Palms  might  be  advantageously  employed. 
These  should  be  placed  in  plates  or  pans  so  as  to  hide  the  pots 
in  which  they  are  growing  by  means  of  fiowers  arranged 
round  the  base  of  each.  Having  made  a  bank  of  Moss  round 
each  pot,  I  should  then  build  in  an  arrangement  composed  of 
white  Azaleas,  Epacrises,  Bouvardias,  Primulas,  and  scarlet 
Geraniums,  with  the  addition  of  Fern  fronds,  mixed  varieties 
of  which  should  be  placed  round  the  edges.  If  the  stems  of 
the  Palms  look  in  the  least  bare,  a  spray  or  two  of  Lygodium 
has  an  exeellent  effect  twined  up  each.  In  addition  to  these 
decorations,  opposite  to  each  guest  should  be  placed  a  pretty 
button-hole  bouquet  or  coat  flower.  A  table  of  smaller  size, 
which  is  dependent  upon  a  single  large  floral  arrangement  for 
its  decoration,  should  consist  of  a  Marchiau  vase,  dressed 
round  the  edge  of  the  lower  tazza  with  mixed  varieties  of 
Fern  fronds,  the  tazza  being  filled  in  with  white  Chinese 
Primulas,  Lilac,  Heaths,  scarlet  Geraniums,  and  Maiden-hair 
Fern.  In  the  upper  tazza  should  be  placed  thi-ee  white 
Camellias,  some  Roman  Hyacinths,  Heaths,  and  scarlet 
Geraniums,  some  Fern  fronds  being  so  placed  as  to  droop 
gracefully  over  its  edge.  In  the  trumpet  I  should  have 
blooms  of  white  Cyclamen,  Heaths,  and  scarlet  Geraniums. 
A  few  spikes  of  Cyperus  alternifolius  in  the  bottom  tazza 
would  be  an  improvement.  As  I  before  remarked,  should 
this  not  be  deemed  sufficient  decoration,  some  specimen 
glasses  can  be  grouped  round  the  stand  containing  some  of  the 
varieties  of  flowers  I  have  before  enumerated,  and  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  centre  stand  can  be  placed  two  pots  of 


Ferns,  flowering,  or  foliage  plants,  dropped  into  outer  chain 
pots  or  ornamental  cases.  I  shall  not  furnish  any  list  of 
fruits,  but  leave  that  to  the  taste  or  choice  of  the  decorator, 
and  content  myself  with  giving  a  few  hints  as  to  their 
arrangement.  Amongst  other  foliage  I  should  employ  that  of 
the  variegated  Hollies  and  Ivies,  and  also  the  Mistletoe,  the 
white  berries  of  the  latter  looking  most  effective  associated 
with  dai'k  purple  Grapes  and  nearly  white  Ivy  leaves. 


HEATED  PLANT  OASES. 

In  answer  to  "  Fhilo-Plo3,"  who  enquires  (gee  p.  478)  aa  to  the 
heating  and  management  of  plant  oases,  permit  me  to  say  that  it 
would  never  do  to  plant  over  a  coil  o£  lead  pipes,  unless  plenty  of 
space  were  left  for  the  heat  to  escape  to  the  upper  portion  of  the 
case,  and  even  then  the  roots  would  be  too  warm.  If  "Philo. 
Flos  "  refers  to  my  plant  case,  which  is  exhibited  at  Messrs.  Dick 
Radclyffe's,  in  High  Holborn,  he  will  see  by  the  directions  that 
hanging  pots  and  baskets  are  recommended,  and  that  by  means  of 
proper  supports  the  sides  can  be  furnished  with  these,  inside 
the  case.  If,  however,  planting  out  is  a  heoessity  with  him,  I 
should  carry  up  a  lighc  coil  of  pipes  from  those  below,  and  arrange 
so  that  the  return  only  should  warm  the  roots.  The  case  should  be 
divided  into  compartments,  for  it  would  be  certain  loss  to  have 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  together  ;  they  must  be  separate  both 
for  convenience  of  management  and  exhibition ;  and  the  compart, 
ments  should  have  different  temperatures.  The  pipes  should  not  bo 
plunged  in  anything,  but  exposed  to  the  air,  or  they  will  never 
give  oS  sufficient  heat  without  becoming  too  hot  themselves.  In 
Ward's  cases,  which  are  net  heated  in  any  way,  many  Ferns  will 
exist  for  a  long  time,  and  some  will  grow,  but  in  a  heated  case, 
unless  all  is  arranged  so  that  no  accident  can  happen,  the  plants  will 
be  roasted  or  fried,  and  the  more  delicate  ones  will  quickly  go 
wrong.  The  heat  must  be  regulated  by  self  action,  and  the  water 
must  be  arranged  so  as  to  be  at  once  acted  upon  by  the  heat.  In  a 
cool  case  the  air  is  not  of  so  much  importance,  but  in  a  warm  case 
the  result  of  want  of  ample  ventilation  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  moisture  is  spot,  rot,  and  death.  Where  everything  is  arranged 
as  it  ought  to  be,  the  most  delicate  Orchids  will  thrive,  but  in  any. 
thing  sliort  of  that,  even  a  common  Caladium  would  die. 

H.  Boyle. 


Ivy  in  Dwelling-houses.  —  I  cannot  imagine  Ivy  to  be 
unhealthy  in  rooms,  or  surely  our  American  friends  would  not  use  it  so 
ranch  as  they  do  in  that  way.  At  Portland,  Maine,  for  example,  it  is 
a  very  common  house. decorative  plant,  and  it  must  be  a  very  graceful 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  agreeable  one,  too.  Mr.  Wilson 
(see  p.  513)  should  have  ascertained  whether  it  was  injurious  or  not 
before  he  cleared  his  house  of  such  a  fine  natural  decorative  plant  as 
the  Ivy  must  have  been  in  his  case.  Should  Ivy  prove  to  be  injurious, 
I  would  suggest  that  Ficus  repens  should  be  substituted  for  it.  It 
resembles  Ivy  in  habit,  but  is  much  smaller  in  leaf — i.  e.,  smaller  than 
the  large-leaved  Ivies,  but  similar  in  size  to  the  small-leaved  kinds. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  Irish  Ivy  is  stronger  in  smell  than  the 
Russian,  Regneriana,  or  the  variegated  kinds  ;  but,  as  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goes,  Ivies  do  not  smell  badly  unless  touched  or  bruised. — 
Chevalier. 


Root-work  versus  Rock-work.  —  In  flat  districts,  rock- 
work,  even  though  well  constructed,  has  for  the  most  part  an  artificial 
appearance,  which  it  is  impossible  wholly  to  conceal,  and,  therefore, 
Jlr.  Pulham,  in  forming  a  rooky  background  to  the  conservatory  here, 
kept  in  view  artistic,  quite  as  much  as  natural,  effect.  The  material 
which  he  employed  is  called  "  tuffa,"  a  light,  porous  stone,  that 
absorbs  water  readily,  and  on  which  seedling  Ferns  and  other  plants 
flourish  amazingly,  if  kept  moist,  without  any  soil  whatever.  Never, 
theless,  large  pockets  of  soil  were  provided  as  the  work  progressed. 
All  stone  of  a  bright  or  glistening  character  should  be  avoided  in  the 
formation  of  rock-work ;  for,  however  well  they  may  look,  nothing 
will  root  on  them,  and  virgin  cork  and  similar  substances  are  of  too 
perishable  a  nature  where  much  moisture  is  required  to  keep  the  plants 
healthy.  For  hardy  Ferns  and  Alpine  plants  I  am  morein  favour  of 
root. work  than  rock. work,  the  former  being  suitable  everywhere,  but 
especially  under  the  partial  shade  of  trees,  where  vegetation  is  some, 
times  scanty.  Under  such  circumstances,  many  valuable  plants  may 
be  brought  to  greater  perfection  than  they  possibly  could  be  in 
open  borders,  where,  owing  to  digging  and  hoeing,  they  are  often 
disturbed.  When  planted  with  forethought,  so  as  to  secure  a  succes. 
sion  of  flowers  at  all  seasons,  root-work  forms  an  interesting  feature 
of  the  semi.wild  garden. — J.  Groom,  Uenhain. 
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THE     L  I  B  R  A  R  Y. 

MOVEMENTS  OE  CLIMBING  PLANTS* 
This  essay  first  appeared  iii  the  "  Journal  of  the  Linneau 
Society,"  and  is  now  given  to  the  public  iu  an  enlarged  form, 
illustrated  by  some  good  woodcuts.  The  work  is  entirely 
devoted  to  the  relation  of  a  mass  of  facts  concerning  climbing 
plants  which  have  come  under  Mr.  Darwin's  own  careful 
observation.  These  plants  the  author  divides  into  four  heads : 
those  that  twine  spirally  round  a  support,  those  endowed  with 
veritable  organs  'which,  when  they  touch  it,  clasp  it,  those 
which  ascend  by  means  of  hooks,  and  those  which  ascend  by 
rootlets.  Neither  of  the  two  latter  classes,  however,  exhibit 
any  special  movements,  and  the  principal  portion  of  Mr. 
Darwin's  work  is  therefore  devoted  to  plants  belonging  to  the 
first  two  classes.     Of  Bignonia  Tweediana  the  author  says  : 

This  species  is  closely  allied  to  the  last,  and  behaves  in  the  same 
manner ;  but  perhaps  twines  rather  better  round  a  vertical  stick.  On 
the  same  plant,  one  branch  twined  in  one  direction  and  another  in  an 
opposite  direction.  The  internodes  in  one  case  made  two  circles, 
each  in  two  hours  and  thirty -three  minutes.  I  was  enabled  to  observe 
the  spontaneous  movements  of  the  petioles  better  in  this  than  in  the 
two  preceding  species  :  one  petiole  desoribed  three  small  vertical 
ellipses  in  the  course  of  eleven  hours,  whilst  another  moved  in  an 
irregular  spire.  Some  little  time  after  a  stem  has  twined  round  an 
upright  stick,  and  is  securely  fastened  to  it  by  the  clasping  petioles 
and  tendrils,  it  emits  aerial  roots  from  the  bases  of  its  leaves ;  and 
these  roots  curve  partly  round  and  adhere  to  the  stick.  This  species 
of  Bignonia,  therefore,  combines  four  different  methods  of  climbing 
generally  cbaracteristic  of  distinct  plants,  namely,  twining,  leaf- 
climbing,  tendril-climbing,  and  root-climbing.  In  the  three  foregoing 
species,  when  the  foot-like  tendril  has  caught  an  object,  it  continues 
to  grow  and  thicken,  and  ultimately  becomes  wonderfully  strong,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  petioles  of  leaf-climbers.  If  the  tendril 
catches  nothing,  it  first  slowly  bends  downwards,  and  then  its  power 
of  clasping  is  lost.  Very  soon  afterwards  it  disarticulates  itself  from 
the  petiole,  and  drops  off  like  a  leaf  in  autumn.  I  have  seen  this  process 
of  disarticulation  in  no  other  tendrils,  for  these,  when  they  fi.il  to 
catch  an  object,  merely  wither  away. 

When  plants  climb  by  means  of  irritable  organs,  such  organs 
may  consist  of  modified  leaves,  branches,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Vine,  of  flower-peduncles ;  but  these  different  classes 
sometimes  graduate  into  one  another.  The  power  of  climbing 
appears  to  depend  upon  the  curious  rotatory  movements 
performed  by  the  growing  plants.  Hofmeister  has  observed 
that  the  shoots  and  leaves  of  all  plants,  while  young,  move 
after  being  shaken,  and  Korner  also  has  noticed  that  the 
flower-peduncles  of  a  large  number  of  plants,  if  shaken  or 
gently  rubbed,  bend  to  one  side.  This  rudimentary  power  of 
movement  has,  in  Mr.  Darwin's  opinion,  been  specialised  and 
perfected  in  the  case  of  climbing  plants ;  and  he  thinks  that 
leaf-climbers  were,  in  the  first  instance,  twiners,  and  subse- 
quently became  capable  of  grasping.  It  appears  clear  that  the 
curious  rotatory  movements  which  are  performed  by  the 
growing  shoots  of  climbing  plants,  and  which  are  sometimes 
in  the  direction  of  the  sun,  but  more  often  take  the  opposite 
course,  are  essential  to  the  power  of  climbing.  Of  these 
rotatory  movements  Mr.  Darwin  gives  a  most  graphic  account. 
For  instance,  speaking  of  an  Asclepiadaceous  plant,  belonging 
to  the  genus  Ceropegia,  he  says  : 

I  allowed  the  top  to  grow  out  almost  horizontally  to  the  length  of  3l 
inches;  this  now  consisted  of  three  long  internodes,  terminated  by 
two  short  ones.  The  whole  revolved  in  a  course  opposed  to  the 
sun  (the  reverse  of  that  of  the  Hop),  at  rates  between  five  hours 
fifteen  minutes,  and  six  hours  forty-five  minutes,  for  each  revolution. 
The  extreme  tip  thus  made  a  circle  of  above  5  feet  (or  62  inches) 
in  diameter,  and  IG  feet  in  circumference,  travelling  at  the  rate  of 
.32  or  33  inches  per  hour.  The  weather  being  hot,  the  plant  was 
allowed  to  stand  on  my  study  table  ;  and  it  was  an  interesting  spec, 
tacle  to  watch  the  long  shoot  sweeping  its  grand  circle,  night  and 
day,  in  search  of  some   object  round  which  to  twine. 

In  some  cases,  the  plants  really  behaved  as  though  endowed 
with  sense,  INIr.  Darwin  says  : 

Several  times  I  watched  cases  like  the  following :  A  tendril  caught 
a  thin  stick  by  the  hooks  of  one  of  its  two  extreme  branches  ;  though 
thus  held  by  the  tip,  it  still  tried  to  revolve,  bowing  itself  to  all 

•  **  Movements  and  Ilabiis  of  Climbing  Plants."  By  Charles  Darwin,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  Sec.    Second  edition,  revised.    Loudon  ;  .iohn  Murray, 


sides,  and  by  this  movement  the  other  extreme  branch  soon  caught 
the  stick.  The  first  branch  then  loosed  itself,  and,  arranging  its 
hooka,  again  caught  hold.  >fo  other  branches,  as  the  tendril  then 
stood,  could  possibly  have  touched  the  stick.  But,  before  long,  the 
upper  part  of  the  main  stem  began  to  contract  into  an  open  spire. 
It  thus  dragged  the  shoot  which  bore  the  tendril  towards  the  stick ; 
and  as  the  tendril  continually  tried  to  revolve,  a  fourth  branch  was 
brought  into  contact.  And,  lastly,  from  the  spiral  contraction  tra- 
velling down  both  the  main  stem  and  its  branches,  all  of  them,  one 
after  another,  were  ultimately  brought  into  contact  with  the  stick. 
They  then  wound  themselves  round  it  and  round  one  another,  until 
the  whole  tendril  was  tied  together  in  an  inextricable  knot. 

The  sensibility  of  some  tendrils  is  very  remarkable.  In  one 
case  Mr.  Darwin  found  that  a  loop  of  thin  thread,  only  l-16th 
of  a  grain  in  weight,  caused  a  temporary  flexure.  In  another 
a  touch  with  a  pencil,  so  gentle  as  only  just  to  move  a  tendril 
borne  at  the  end  of  a  long  flexible  shoot,  was  sufficient  to 
cause  it  to  become  perceptibly  curved  in  four  or  five  minutes. 
Mr.  Darwin  says  : 

Whilst  the  tendrils  are  revolving  more  or  less  regularly,  another 
remarkable  movement  takes  place,  namely,  a  slow  inclination  from 
the  light  towards  the  darkest  side  of  the  house.  I  repeatedly  changed 
the  position  of  my  plants,  and  some  little  time  after  the  revolving 
movement  had  ceased,  the  successively  formed  tendrils  always  ended 
by  pointing  to  the  darkest  side.  When  I  placed  a  thick  post  near  a 
tendril,  between  it  and  the  light,  the  tendril  pointed  in  that  direction. 
In  two  instances  a  pair  of  leaves  stood  so  that  one  of  the  two  tendrils 
was  directed  towards  the  light  and  the  other  to  the  darkest  side  of 
the  house ;  the  latter  did  not  move,  but  the  opposite  one  bent  itself 
first  upwards  and  then  right  over  its  fellow,  so  that  the  two  became 
parallel,  one  above  the  other,  both  pointing  to  the  dark ;  I  then  turned 
the  plant  half  round,  and  the  tendril  which  had  turned  over  recovered 
its  original  position,  and  the  opposite  one  which  had  not  before  moved, 
now  turned  over  to  the  dark  side.  Lastly,  on  another  plant,  three 
pairs  of  tendrils  were  produced  at  the  same  time  by  three  shoots,  and 
all  happened  to  be  differently  directed ;  I  placed  the  pot  in  a  box 
open  only  on  one  side,  and  obliquely  facing  the  light ;  in  two  days  all 
six  tendrils  pointed  with  unerring  truth  to  the  darkest  corner  of  the 
box,  though  to  do  this  each  had  to  bend  in  a  different  manner.  Six 
wind. vanes  could  not  have  more  truly  shown  the  direction  of  the  wind 
than  did  these  branched  tendrils  the  course  of  the  stream  of  light 
which  entered  the  box.  I  left  these  tendrils  undisturbed  for  above 
twenty-four  hours,  and  then  turned  the  pot  half  round  ;  but  they  had 
now  lost  their  power  of  movement,  and  could  not  any  longer  avoid  the 
light.  When  a  tendril  has  not  succeeded  in  clasping  a  support, 
either  through  its  own  revolving  movement  or  that  of  the  shoot,  or  by 
turning  towards  any  object  that  intercepts  the  light,  it  bends  verti- 
cally downwards  and  then  towards  its  own  stem,  which  it  seizes 
together  with  the  supporting  stick,  if  there  be  one.  A  little  aid  is 
thus  given  in  keeping  the  stem  secure.  If  the  tendril  seizes  nothing, 
it  does  not  contract  spirally,  but  soon  withers  away,  and  drops  off. 
If  it  seizes  an  object,  all  the  branches  contract  spirally.  I  have  stated 
that  after  a  tendril  has  come  into  contact  with  a  stick,  it  bends  round 
in  about  half  an  hour  ;  but  I  repeatedly  observed,  as  in  the  ease  of 
B.  speciosa  and  its  allies,  that  it  often  again  loosed  the  stick ; 
sometimes  seizing  and  loosing  the  same  stick  three  or  four  times. 
Knowing  that  the  tendrils  avoided  the  light,  I  gave  them  a  glass 
tube  blackened  within,  and  a  well-blackened  zinc  plate  :  the  branches 
cnrled  round  the  tube  and  abruptly  bent  themselves  round  the  edges 
of  the  zinc  plate  ;  but  they  soon  recoiled  from  these  objects  with  what 
I  can  only  call  disgust,  and  straightened  themselves.  I  then  placed  a 
post  with  extremely  rugged  bark  close  to  a  pair  of  tendrils  ; 
twice  they  touched  it  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  twice  they 
withdrew ;  at  last  one  of  the  hooked  extremities  cnrled  round 
and  firmly  seized  an  excessively  minute  projecting  point  of  bark, 
and  then  the  other  branches  spread  themselves  out,  following 
with  accuracy  every  inequality  of  the  surface.  I  afterwards  placed 
near  the  plant  a  post,  without  bark  but  much  fissured,  and  the  points 
of  the  tendrils  crawled  into  all  the  crevices  in  a  beautiful  manner. 
To  my  surprise,  I  observed  that  the  tips  of  the  immature  tendrils, 
with  the  branches  not  yet  fully  separated,  likewise  crawled  just  like 
roots  into  the  minutest  crevices.  In  two  or  three  days  after  the  tips 
had  thus  crawled  into  the  crevices,  or  after  their  hooked  ends 
had  seized  minute  points,  the  final  process,  a  most  curious  one, 
commenced. 

Mr.  Darwin  found  in  several  plants  that  a  shower  from  a 
syringe,  which  instantly  caused  the  leaves  of  a  Mimosa  to 
close,  had  no  effect  upon  the  tendrils  of  a  Passion-flower; 
whereas  a  loop  of  thread  weighing  1-32  of  a  grain,  which 
caused  the  tendrils  to  become  curved,  had  no  effect  upon  the 
leaves  of  a  Mimosa;    a  fact  which  curiously  shows  how  the 
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sensitiveness  has  become  differentiated  in  different  plants.  In 
Mr.  Darwin's  opinion  leaf-climbing  plants  were  originally 
twiners,  and  tendril-bearers  were  originally  leaf-climbers  ;  and 
certainly  the  disposition  of  the  climbing  species  in  the  different 
natural  order  lends  a  strong  support  to  this  view. 


PAUL'S  ROSE  GARDEN. 

We  have  received  the  fifth  edition  of  Mr.  W.  I'aul'a  "Rose  Garden," 
a  large  and  valuable  work  which  appears  much  improved  in  this 
edition,  and  ig  embellished  with  good  coloured  plates  of  the  newer 
Hoses.  AVe  regret  to  see  that  Mr.  Paul  gives  encouragement  to 
the  stiff  old-fashioned  style  of  Rose  garden  by  reproducing  some  plans 
of  them.  There  is  no  surer  way  of  making  Rose  gardens  unattractive 
than  by  arranging  them  in  these  formal  and  geometrical  gronp."?  of 
beds.  There  really  ia  no  more  occasion  for  a  special  Rose  garden 
than  for  a  Lily  or  a  Crocus  garden,  for,  as  many  of  our  readers  may 
have  observed,  Roses  look  better  when  grouped  with  other  plants,  or 
here  and  there  in  isolated  masses,  than  in  such  Rose  gardens  as  that 
at  Hatfield,  where  the  Roses  are  all  massed  together  like  a  regiment 
of  infantry  forming  square.  And  even  if  it  be  thought  desirable  to 
have  a  garden  specially  devoted  to  the  Rose,  the  best  way  is  to  plant 
them  in  beds  simple  in  outline  and  large  in  size,  with  plenty  of  Grass 
between.  The  "Rose  Garden"  contains  a  full  and  trustworthy 
illustrated  essay  by  Mr.  Paul,  juu.,  on  the  insects  which  infest  the 
Rose. 


^  The  Parterre  Album*. — This  is  a  tastefully  bound  and  elegant 
album  with  openings  for  cabinet,  as  well  as  for  ordinary. sized,  photo- 
graphs, which  are  wreathed  with  floral  designs,  a  page  being  devoted 
to  each  month,  with  designs  from  flowers  of  the  season  ;  six  pages 
more  to  designs  of  Forget.me-nota,  Woodbines,  Jasmines,  Sweet  Peas, 
Convolvuluses,  and  Heaths.  The  designs  are  well  printed  chromo- 
lithographs. 
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POTATOES  PROM  ONE  POUND  OP  SEED. 
In  the  spring  of  the  present  year  appeared  the  announcement 
that  1,018  lbs.  of  Potatoes  had  been  grown  from  1  lb.  of  seed 
in  America.  This  statement  was  so  much  at  variance  with  all 
our  pre-conceived  notions  of  Potato  culture,  that  it  called 
forth  expressions  of  unbelief  from  some  of  our  noted  growers 
who  considered  it  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  of  the 
American  seedsmen  to  increase  the  sale  of  their  new  varieties 
by  reporting  such  wonderful  results.  After  the  astonishing 
quantities,  however,  that  have  been  grown  in  England  from 
the  same  weight  of  seed,  the  most  incredulous  will  be 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  American  statement  was  by 
no  means  a  fabrication.  Although,  not  very  well  spoken  of 
by  many,  the  Hooper  Potato  competition  has  certainly  done 
good  in  some  respects,  for  it  has  shown  us  how  rapidly  it  is 
possible  for  holders  of  valuable  varieties  to  increase  their 
stocks,  whilst  to  raisers  of  seedlings  it  is  also  of  considerable 
importance,  for  it  will  enable  them  to  place  their  productions 
in  the  market  in  less  than  half  the  usual  time,  if  the  system  I 
adopted  is  found  to  answer  as  well  with  English  as  it  has  done 
with  American  varieties,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not.  Therefore,  our  thanks  are  due  to  Messrs.  Hooper  for 
the  liberal  prizes  they  offered,  and  although  those  prizes  have 
not  been  awarded  for  what  they  were  offered,  still,  the  good 
the  competition  has  done  should  not,  in  justice  to  that  firm, 
be  overlooked.  The  way  in  which  I  grew  the  crop  of  Potatoes 
from  1  lb  of  seed,  that  has  astonished  so  man}',  may  well  be 
termed  a  make-shift  way  ;  for  the  kitchen  garden  here  being  a 
small  one  for  the  requirements  of  the  house,  I  had  not  a  plot 
of  ground  of  sufficient  size  that  I  could  devote  entirely  to  the 
growing  of  these  Potatoes.  I  therefore,  determined  that  they 
should  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  arrangements  I  had 
made  for  the  cropping  of  the  ground,  and  by  growing 
two  crops  at  once,  if  my  experiment  with  the  Potatoes 
failed,  I  should  have  no  great  loss  to  lament.  I  had  a 
piece  of  ground,  84  feet  by  32,  that  had  previously 
been  occupied  by  Caulifiowers,  and  on  which  I  intended  to 
plant  Celery,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  Celery  aud  Potatoes 
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would  grow  together.  On  this  ground  I  put  about  sis  cart- 
loads of  charcoal  dust,  lime  rubbish,  and  old  mortar,  and  a 
liberal  dressing  of  hot-bed  manure.  The  ground  was  then 
dug  in  the  usual  way,  care  being  taken  to  make  it  as  fine  as 
possible.  When  the  surface  had  become  dry  enough  to  work 
well,  trenches  for  the  Celery  were  marked  out,  1-5  inches  wide, 
the  spaces  between  them  being  .33  inches.  The  spaces  between 
the  trenches  were  then  given  a  slight  dressing  from  an  old 
Mushroom  bed,  and  again  dug,  so  as  to  thoroughly  incorporate 
the  manure  with  the  soil.  The  trenches  were  then  taken  out 
in  the  usual  way,  and,  when  completed,  the  tops  of  the  ridges 
were  2  feet  in  width.  There  were  eight  trenches  and  seven 
ridges,  and  on  six  of  these  ridges  I  planted  the  pound  of 
Eureka  Potatoes  that  produced  l,082j  lbs ;  the  remaining 
ridge  was  planted  with  a  portion  of  a  pound  of  Snowflake,  and 
the  remainder  of  this  pound  of  Snowflake  was  planted  on  an 
old  Vinery  border,  which,  being  very  rich,  received  no  extra 
preparation.  Both  varieties  were  planted  on  the  13th  of 
April ;  and  now  for  the  preparation  of  the  sets.  I  purchased 
2  lbs.  of  each  variety  from  Messrs.  Hooper  in  March,  and  on 
receiving  them  they  were  placed  in  seed  drawers,  with  the 
base  of  each  tuber  uppermost.  My  motive  for  so  doing  was 
to  encourage  the  eyes  at  that  end  to  start  as  early  as  those  at 
the  other,  or  what  I  may  term  the  growing  end.  This  they 
will  not  do  if  laid  on  their  sides,  or  with  the  growing  end 
upwards.  They  were  slightly  syringed  daily  with  warm 
water,  and  soon  began  to  grow.  When  sulficiently  advanced  I 
examined  each  tuber,  and  carefully  removed,  with  the  point  of 
a  knife,  the  centre  bud  from  each  eye.  This  shoot  was  of  no 
use  for  planting,  my  object  in  removing  it  being  to  induce  more 
than  one  bud  to  grow  from  each  eye.  This  answered  very 
well,  for,  when  I  cut  the  Potatoes  into  sets,  I  was  able,  with 
great  care,  to  cut  three,  four,  and,  in  some  oases,  five,  sets 
from  one  eye.  As  I  had  2  lbs.  of  each  variety,  I  chose  those 
tubers  from  which  I  could  obtain  most  sets,  and  then  invited 
a  number  of  persons  (almost  a  score)  to  see  them  cut,  weighed, 
and  counted.  I  have  been  asked  if  the  pound  of  sets  were  cut 
from  1  lb.  of  tubers,  or  from  several  pounds,  my  answer  is  from 
1  lb.  of  Potatoes.  My  reason  for  having  so  many  witnesses  (sec 
p.  373)  to  the  cutting  of  them  was,  that  there  should  not 
be  even  a  semblance  of  unfair  dealing.  The  number  of  sets 
obtained  in  this  way  was,  from  1  lb.  of  Snowflake,  169,  from  the 
same  weight  of  Eureka  2.52.  This  may  be  considered  sharp 
work,  but  it  was  in  no  way  an  infringement  of  Jfessrs. 
Hooper's  conditions,  one  of  them  being  "  the  Potatoes  may  be 
cut  into  sets."  Of  course  these  sets  were  ridiculously  small, 
many  of  them  not  being  so  large  as  Horsebeans.  On  the 
following  day  the  Potato  sets  were  again  weighed,  and  counted 
at  the  time  of  planting.  They  were  planted  2  feet  asunder 
down  the  centre  of  the  ridges.  In  about  a  fortnight  the 
Snowflakes  began  to  show  themselves  above  ground,  followed 
in  a  few  days  by  the  Eurekas,  but  they  were  so  remarkably 
weak  at  first  that  I  was  ashamed  of  them.  Early  iu  May  I 
gave  each  plant  a  light  dressing  of  guano,  stirring  the  soil 
about  them,  and  giving  a  good  watering  at  the  same  time. 
This  was  repeated"  twice,  at  intervals  of  about  ten  days,  while 
the  weather  remained  hot  and  dry.  They  were  earthed  up 
twice,  the  last  time  leaving  the  ridge  as  sharp  at  the  top  as  is 
done  with  Celery.  So  surprisingly  did  the  haulms  extend, 
that,  by  the  middle  of  July  they  met  across  the  Celery 
trenches,  a  distance  of  4  feet,  and  1  saw  that  if  left  alone  the 
Celery  (which  had  been  planted  in  June)  would  soon  be  killed 
altogether.  The  Celery  being  a  more  important  crop  to  me 
than  the  Potatoes,  I  was  compelled  to  keep  the  latter  withm 
bounds  by  driving  stakes  on  each  side  of  the  rows,  and  passing 
cords  from  one  stake  to  another.  By  so  doing  I  managed 
to  confine  the  Potatoes  to  a  yard  in  width.  The  severe 
thunderstorms  and  heavy  rains  to  which  we  were  sub- 
jected during  the  greater  part  of  .July  and  August, 
made  sad  havoc  among  the  earlier  Potatoes  in  many  districts 
and,  fearing  that  these  would  become  badly  affected,  I  had 
them  lifted  before  they  wore  fully  ripe.  Snowflake,  being  the 
earlier  variety  of  the  two,  was  lifted  on  August  loth,  exactly 
four  months  from  date  of  planting,  the  produce  being  638  lbs. 
from  161  roots,  eight  of  the  sets  having  failed  to  grow. 
Eureka  was  lifted  a  week  later,  producing  1,082^  lbs.  from 
23-5   roots.     Both   varieties   were  lifted  and  weighed  in  the 
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presence  of  a  number  of  tenants  on  my  employer's  estate, 
who,  being  themselves  great  Potato  growers,  had  taken  an 
interest  in  this  experiment.  At  the  time  of  lifting  there  were 
but  few  indications  of  disease  in  the  tubers,  but  in  less  than  a 
naonth  the  greater  part  of  them  had  become  diseased.  Out  of 
300  tubers  of  Eureka,  which  weighed  369  lbs,  only  about 
sixty  remained  sound.  From  soniQ  of  the  outside  roots  of 
Eureka,  the  produce  was  between  7  and  8  lbs.,  while  the 
average  was  only  a  little  over  4j  lbs.  per  root.  From  this  I 
imagine  that,  had  I  given  them  more  space,  I  should  have  bad 
even  greater  results,  and  I  consider  it  quite  possible,  with 
greater  choice  of  seed  and  more  room,  to  grow  1,300  lbs.  of 
Eureka  from  1  lb.  of  seed.  Of  the  good  or  bad  qualities  of 
Potatoes  grown  in  this  way,  I  cannot  speak,  quantity  alone 
having  been  aimed  at.  I  may  just  add  that  the  Celery  was  a 
little  drawn,  but  soon  recovered  after  the  removal  of  the 
Potatoes.  Fjredk.  Ford. 

Capesthorne,  Ghelfonl,  Crewe. 


FOECING  LETTUCES  IN  POTS. 
This,  althoagh  it  is  not  generally  done,  is  neither  troublesome  nor 
difEcalt,  nor  does  it  involve  much  extra  expense,  and  wherever  a 
large  supply  of  salading  is  required,  the  results  obtained  in  this  way 
are  so  certain,  that  the  method  should  be  adopted  more  often  than  it 
is.  The  plants  will  do  very  well  in  an  orchard-house,  but  of  course 
will  come  on  faster  in  a  warm  house,  such  as  a  Vinery  or 
Peach.honse.  Although  they  will  stand  a  strong  heat,  from  50' 
to  60  suits  them  best,  and,  in  fact,  will  give  range  enough  to  show 
tow  accommodating  they  are.  When  grown  rapidly  in  a  lighthouse, 
they  are  more  tender  and  more  delicate  in  flavour  than  when  exposed 
to  all  the  viscissitndes  of  temperature,  and  other  unfavourable  cir. 
cumstances,  in  the  open  air,  no  matter  how  sheltered  and  protected 
they  may  be.  There  is  no  fear  of  snails  or  slugs  eating  their  hearts, 
and  neither  is  it  necessary  to  smother  them  with  lime  or  soot,  in 
order  to  keep  these  depredators  at  a  distance.  A  -IS-sized  pot  will 
hold  a  good  large  Lettuce,  and  a  couple  of  hundred,  more  or  less,  will 
not  occupy  much  room.  This  number  will  furnish  a  good  many 
salads.  Tying  up  for  blanching,  as  they  become  large  enough,  and 
supplying  them  with  water,  are  the  chief  operations  required  in 
connection  with  the  undertaking.  It  is  always  advisable  to  grow  two 
or  three  kinds.  The  Tom  Thumb  is  a  beautiful  small  Cabbage,  and 
will  come  in  before  any  other  kind.  The  White  Paris  Cos  or  any  good 
variety  of  it  will  come  on  in  succession,  and  the  Dutch  Cos  may 
always  be  relied  on  to  do  well  under  any  circumstances,  both  indoors 
and  outside.  It  will  probably  take  longer  to  blanch,  but  will  keep 
longer  in  that  condition  afterwards.  E.  Hobday. 

Bamsey  Ahbey, 


Failure  of  Winter  Spinach.— What,  can  anyone  tell  rae,  is 
the  cause  of  my  Spinach  failing  ?  The  seed  was  sown  on  the  11th 
of  Angnst  after  a  ciop  of  Peas;  it  germinated  well;  the  plants 
grew  most  luxuriantly,  and  I  felt  sure  that  I  should  have  plenty  o1 
Spinach  for  the  winter.  About  six  weeks  ago,  however,  I  noticed  a 
few  plants  turning  yellow  ;  thinking  they  were  attacked  at  the  root 
by  some  grub  or  other  pest,  I  examined  them,  but  could  detect  none. 
The  roots  looked  healthy.  Nevertheless,  the  evil  kept  increasing, 
and  already  more  than  half  the  crop  is  destroyed.  Can  the  excessive 
rainfall  which  we  had  in  the  autumn  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
matter  ?  Since  the  Ist  of  September  we  have  registered  13  inches 
of  rain. — ,J.  M.,  Winslnv. 

Canned  and  Greengage  Tomatoes.— I  have  tried  some  of 
the  canned  Tomatoes  of  which  so  good  an  account  is  given  (see 
page  489).  We  made  them  into  soup,  and  I  never  tasted  any  Tomato 
soup  which  had  a  finer  flavour.  It  was  praised  by  all  who  partook 
of  it.  Of  course  the  fruit  would  have  been  just  as  good  cooked  in 
any  other  way.  We  afterwards  bought  a  small  tin  of  French  Tomato 
paste  (when  opened  it  looked  as  lliick  as  apinic)  but  it  appeared  to 
have  bcr-n  either  too  much  boiled,  or  mixed  with  something  else 
which  rather  spoiled  it.  It  seems  that  people  have  a  prejudice 
against  the  Greengage  Tomato,  because  it  is  not  red.  We  often 
hear  it  said  that  a  good  horse  is  "  never  a  bad  colour,"  and  this  is 
80  in  the  case  of  Tomatoes.  We  grow  the  Greengage  and  nothing 
can  be  finer  than  its  flavour.  We  are  now  ripening  a  quantity  of  this 
variety  in  the  kitchen,  as  they  were  too  late  to  ripen  well  in  the 
greenhouse.  They  are  carefully  wiped  when  brought  in,  laid  singly 
on  dishes,  and  tnined  every  day.  They  have  now  been  in  the  house 
about  a  week  and  seme  of  them  are  perfectly  ripe,  their  flavour  being 
nearly  as  fine  as  if  (hey  had  not  been  artifically  matured.  The 
Greengage  makes  excellent  soup,  but  the  stock  which  forms  the  basis, 
must  bo  very  pale  and  clear.— N. 


HOLLIES. 
Thk  Holly  is  held  in  such  high  estimation  for  decorative  purposes  at 
Christmas  time  that  one  would  suppose  its  cultivation  would  be  made 
a  speciality,  for  not  only  do  its  leaves,  berries,  and  branches  occupy 
a  foremost  place  in  snoli  decorations,  but  no  plant  or  shrub  excels  it 
in  rendering  our  gardens  attractive  when  flowers  are  scarce.  Many 
of  our  Hollies  are,  at  present,  models  of  beauty — pyramids  so 
densely  clothed  with  variously  coloured  leaves  and  berries  that  the 
load  seems  more  than  they  can  bear.  Yet  beautiful  as  Hollies  are, 
they  are  often  sadly  disfigured  by  allowing  large,  gross-feeding  trees 
to  overgrow  them,  and  by  the  ruthless  manner  in  which  their 
bVanches  are  lopped  off  for  Christmas  decorations.  Cutting  back 
the  strasrgling  growths,  if  done  with  care,  tends,  however,  to  thicken 
the  trees  as  they  break  freely  from  the  young  wood.  Where  the 
soil  consists  of  good  loam,  and  is  deeply  trenched.  Hollies  will  grow 
luxuriantly,  and,  as  single  specimens  on  Grass  in  the  mixed  shrubbery 
border,  or  in  the  form  of  clumps  of  several  varieties,  form  splendid 
objects,  especially  if  golden  and  silver-leaved  varieties  are  properly 
intermixed  with  the  plain. leaved  scarlet  or  golden-berried  sorts.  If 
the  plants  are  well  prepared  for  removal  by  frequent  transplanting, 
they  may  be  moved  at  almost  any  season.  I  have  seen  large 
Hollies  transplanted  without  injuryj  but  I  am  no  advocate  for 
removing  old  trees  of  any  kind.  Care  should  be  taken  to  jjrotect 
young  Hollies,  in  severe  weather,  from  hares  and  rabbits,  which  are 
fond  of  them  ;  if  much  barked,  they  seldom  recover.  Birds,  too, 
attack  the  berries  of  the  common  kind  in  preference  even  to  those  of 
the  variegated  varieties.  James  Gkoom. 

Benham. 


An  Alpine  Forest. — There  is  a  wondrous  charm  about  these 
illimitable  forests  of  Pine  which  for  miles  and  miles  clothe  the  huge 
buttresses  of  the  Alps.  The  charm  is  intensified  at  early  morning, 
when  a  delicious  fragrance  steals  up  from  innumerable  wild  flowers 
in  the  various  openings  among  the  trees,  and  fiom  the  green  Moss 
which  clothes  with  such  velvet  softness  the  rocks  lying  half  hidden 
in  the  rich  verdure.  Variegated  Lichens  enrich  with  the  colours  of 
the  kaleidoscope  these  rocks  and  river-stumps ;  wild  Strawberries 
peep  out  with  their  pretty  pink  eyes  from  the  shady  Grass,  and,  if 
we  chance  to  look  upward  from  the  wealth  of  beauty  below  through 
the  rifts  in  the  daik  foliage  overhead,  some  pinnacle  of  snow  is  seen 
soaring  into  the  deep  blue  sky,  as  soft,  and  white,  and  still,  as  the 
wing  of  a  sleeping  swan. 


NOTES   AND   QUESTIONS-VARIOUS. 


"Winter  Bouquets.— I  find  nothing  so  useful  for  bouriuo's  in  -n-inter  as 
MigiioneUe  grown  iu  a  cold  house.  It  keeps  a  long  time  fresh,  Fomc  spi-ays  of 
it  cut  here  for  experiment  on  ihe  26th  of  November  being  now  (December  0th) 
just  as  good  as  the  day  on  which  they  were  cut.  They  weie  placed  in  water  iu 
a  temperato  house,  where  thej'  grew  from  1  to  H  inches. — R.  Gilbert. 

Phalsenopsis  Lowii.— A  vigorous  epeciraen  of  this  prettylittle  species  is  now 
in  flower  in*  the  Orchid-house  at  Kew.  los  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  bluish- 
lilac,  and  the  Up  rich  violet-purple.  The  Kew  variety  is  a  richly- coloured  one  ; 
and  associated,  as  it  is,  with  the  white-flowered  P.  grandiftora,  it  has  a  peculiarly 
beautiful  appearance.— B. 

Sutton's  Matchless  Brussels  Sprout.— This  iea  good  true  stock,  and  there 
is  no  question  that  it  is  far  more  profltable,  either  in  the  case  of  this  or  any 
other  vegetable,  to  grow  a  good  selection,  even  at  an  increased  cost  for  seed, 
than  to  submit  to  the  loss  and  annoyance  always  resulting  from  using  eeeds 
grown  in  a  hap-hazard,  careless  manner. — E.  Hobday,  jBamscy  Ahhey. 

Washed  Vegetables.— Our  cook  insists  that  all  vegetables  must  be  washed 
before  they  ore  sent  from  tbe  garden,  and  adds  that  such  is  the  common  practice. 
I  confess  I  have  never  ecen  them  washed,  and  I  consider  the  practice  injurious 
to  the  f|uality  of  the  vegetable — young  Potatoes  for  instance.  Will  some  of  your 
readers  kindly  favour  mo  with  their  opinion  on  the  subject? — R.  R. 

Crassula  ruhicunda.— This  useful  winter-blooming  Crassula  is  now  in 
flower  in  the  succulent-house  at  Kew.  In  habit,  it  closely  resembles  Rochea 
perfoliata  ;  but  it  grows  only  10  or  12  inches  in  height,  each  stem  being  ter- 
minated by  a  denee  corymbose  head  of  crimson  flowers,  among  which  the 
yellow  anthers  are  conspicuous,  brightening  up  the  inflorescence  considerably. 
— B. 

Dyeing  the  Plumes  of  Pampas  Grass,— Among  the  many  things  to  be  seen 
at  Arundel,  Mr.  Wilson  pointed  out  to  me  spikes  of  Pampas  Grass  dyed  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow  by  means  of  Judson's  dyes.  These  form  useful  and 
striking  ornaments  on  the  dinner  table,  particularly  when  flowers  are  scarce, 
and  the  table  is  expected  to  reflect  a  perpetual  spring.  Small  and  common  Grass 
may  also  be  used  in  this  way  with  advantage.— R.  Gilbekt,  Bnrgliley. 

Road  and  Street  Sweepings.— Road  sweepings,  and  especially  road  trim- 
mings, if  thrown  into  a  heap  for  a  few  months,  form  a  capital  receptacle  for 
sewage  matter  ;  and  than  this  no  better  use  can  be  found  for  them.  Street 
sweepings,  on  the  contrary,  contain  in  themselves  a  large  proportion  of 
manure  ;  they  are  less  sharp  and  gntty  than  road  scrapings,  but  are  not  less 
suitable  for  stiff  soils,  and  especially  for  flower-roots  ;  but  one  of  their  most 
acceptable  uses  is,  when  applied  as  a  manure  to  Potatoes.  That  most  successful 
Potato  grower,  Mr.  M'Kinlay,  obtained  his  cleanest  and  handsomest  samples 
from  eoil  to  which  a  good  dressing  of  street  sweepings  bad  been  applied. 
Unfortunately,  this  excellent  manure  is  not  easily  obtainable  in  small  quantities 
or  atdietances  remote  from  towns.— A.  D. 
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"  Thia  is  an  art 
Which  does  men'i  nature  :  change  it  rather  :  but 

The  As-i  itselj'  is  Nitl'es." — Shakespeare, 


NOTICE. 


Having  issued  a  Plate  with  each  of  the  last  two  numbers, 
with  a  view  of  partially  illustrating  our  plans  for  the  coming 
year,  the  paper  appears  this  week  for  the  last  time  in 
its  old  form,  with  the  addition  of  the  wrapper  otilij.  Every 
week,  from  the  beginning  of  the  New  Tear,  The  Garden 
will  contain  a  Coloured  Plate  of  some  new  or  rare  flower 
or  fruit,  likely  to  prove  of  permanent  value  to  our  gardens. 
While  niakiny  this  addition,  all  the  existing  charac- 
teristics of  The  Garden  will  remain  as  before,  or  be  im- 
proved. The  Series  of  Coloured  Plates  will  enable  us,  in 
addition  to  the  best  class  of  woodcuts,  to  include  in  the  Paper 
every  kind  of  interest  sought  for  in  horticultv/ral  literature. 
Subjects  for  illustration  will  be  most  carefully  selected,  the  best 
fruits,  as  well  as  the  choicest  flowers,  being  illustrated,  while 
coloured  landscape  sketches  icill  also  be  given  where  they 
appear  more  desirable  than  wood  engravings. 


PUBLISHER'S     NOTICE. 

^  From  Jan.  1,  1876,  the  price  of  The  Gakden  ivill  be  6d.  weekly 
(through  all  booksellers  and  newsvendors,  and  at  the  railway  hook- 
stallsj  ;  the  Monthly  parts,  2s.  Qd.,  and  the  half  yearly  volumes,  18s. 
Where  newsagents  or  booksellers  deliver  the  paper  regularly,  flat  or 
unfolded  copies  may  be  procured,  and  readers  are  advised  to  obtain 
the  work  in  that  way,  so  as  to  p^'event  injury  to  the  Coloured 
Plates  from  folding,  and  in  their  way  through  the  piost.  As, 
however,  many  readers  in  the  country  cannot  get  the  paper 
in  this  manner,  it  will  also  he  posted  regularly,  as  usual, 
from  the  offi^ce  at  the  following  rates,  including  postage : 
— For  a  year,  28s. ;  for  a  half  year,  14s.  ;  for  a  quarter. 
Is.  Desiring,  hoicever,  that  subscriptions  should  mostly  date 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  wishing  thereby  to  simplify 
our  accounts,  we  malie  a  reduction  in  the  case  of  yearly  subsriptions, 
dating  from  Janua/ry  1st,  1876,  which,  if  paid  in  advance,  will  be 
26s.,  instead  of  28s. 


LAEGE-FLOWBRED    CHRISTMAS    ROSE. 

By  Miss  HOPE,  Wardic  Lodge,  Edinburgh. 
I  ALWAYS  faucy  that  Helleborus  niger  major,  maximus,  and 
grandiflorus,  are  provisional  names  for  this  grand  Christmas 
Rose ;  but,  as  yet,  it  has  no  other.  With  reference  to  this 
valuable  winter-iiowering  plant,  your  correspondent, "  Salmoni- 
ceps  "  (see  p.  482),  writes  that "  it  is  very  easily  increased."  As 
such  a  remark  may  lead  to  this  plant  becoming  still  scarcer, 
I  will  here  note  down  some  practical  hints  on  its  propagation, 
which,  from  this  particular  Hellebore  having  been  for  years  a 
speciality  here,  I  am  enabled  to  give.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
plant  that  will  not  seed,  nor  strike  by  cuttings,  nor  divide  like 
Dactylis,  nor  chop  up  like  Verbena  venosa,  can  never  be,  in  the 
popular  sense,  "  easily  increased."  It  is  about  six  years  since 
Mr.  M'Nab  told  me  how  to  propagate  this  particular  Hellebore 
from  the  root ;  and,  in  conversation  with  Mr,  P.  Robertson, 
Trinity  Nursery,  he  suggested  as  a  suitable  time  when  the 
leaves  were  at  their  ripest,  that  being  the  rule  in  collecting  the 
roots  of  the  Hellebore  of  commerce.  Upon  these  instructions  I 
worked,  having  a  large  stock  of  plants  at  my  command ;  and  I 
do  not  deny  that  I  was  most  successful  from  the  first,  and  have 
increased  the  plants  by  the  hundred.  Notwithstanding  this, 
it  will  always  be  a  slow  plant  to  propagate.  The  clumps 
operated  on  must  be  well-established  plants,  that  have  formed 
root-stocks  large  enough  to  be  worth  cutting  up  ;  and  the 
pieces  of  roots  must  lie  dormant,  so  to  speak,  for  the  best  part 
of  a  year,  and  are  safer  left  alone  in  the  root-bed  for  tvro 
years.  They  should  then  be  transplanted  into  their  permanent 
bed ;  and,  if  undisturbed,  will  be  good  flowering  plants  in 
another  couple  of  years.  Four  years,  in  short,  are  required  to 
brin  g  a  Christmas  Rose  to  perfection.  By  July,  this  Hellebore  is 
in  its  strongest  vigour.  During  that  month  the  operation  of  lift- 
ing the  clumps — only  two  or  three  at  a  time — is  commenced,  these 
clumps  being  at  once  wheeled  to  a  cool  shed.     In  breaking  up 


the  plants  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  principal  point  is,  to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  the  loss  of  leaves ;  then  cut  oS  as  rnuch  of 
the  thick  root-stock  as  can  with  safety  be  spared,  leaving  the 
true  roots,  attached  to  the  neck  of  the  plant,  intact,  and  at  once 
re-plant  the  divided  clumps  in  their  permanent  quarters,  water- 
ing carefully,  and,  if  necessary,  shading  with  a  branch  until 
evening,  the  object  being  to  prevent  flagging,  to  keep  up  the 
appearance  of  the  bed  or  border  during  the  summer,  when  this 
Hellebore  is  valuable  for  its  foliage  alone,  and  to  ensure  the 
flowering  of  the  clumps.  The  growing  plants  safe,  we  com- 
mence cutting  up  the  root-stocks,  and  here  I  may  confess  to 
the  sad  waste  of  plants  that  yearly  took  place  thj-ough  my 
ignorance,  for  these  useless  old  roots  were  thrown  away  after 
the  manner  adopted  with  the  hard  pieces  of  Primulas.  (Can 
anything  be  done  with  these,  by-the-bye  ?)  Sitting  down  with 
a  sharp  thin  strong  blade,  I  cut  up  the  root-stock  into  pieces 
from  1  to  2  inches  in  length,  according  to  the  appearance  of 
the  buds,  or  swellings  ;  some  of  these  may  be  blind,  so  close 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  work,  and  at  times  you  will  have 
to  sacrifice  an  eye  (so  to  speak)  in  making  two  plants  of  a  piece 
of  root,  or,  what  is  wiser  for  the  amateur,  be  satisfied  with  one 
plant  and  keep  all  the  eyes.  But  there  is  a  dangerous  fasci- 
nation in  seeing  how  many  safe  cuts  you  can  make  in  a  lump 
of  root,  and  one  turns  it  round  and  round  before  deciding  on 
the  best  angle  to  take  to  make  most  and  lose  least.  In  these 
doubtful  cases,  however,  I  now  resist  the  temptation,  and  leave 
the  piece  whole,  being  sure  that  a  finer  plant  will  thus  be  all  the 
more  quickly  secured.  I  am  particular  in  planting  each  day's 
roots,  that  have  been  cut  up,  the  same  day,  leaving  nothing 
for  to-morrow,  and  I  therefore  only  lift  what  can  be  safely  dis- 
posed of  that  day.  Plenty  of  sand  is  needed  in  the  shallow  bed 
of  light  soil  and  a  gentle  watering  with  a  fine  rosed  pot  when 
the  lines  are  filled  up  and  the  bed  full,  completes  the  business. 
A  label  numbered  and  dated,  and  the  number  of  pieces  of 
root  noted  down,  is  set  in  each  bed.  Possibly  there  will  not 
be  in  the  whole  bed  one  leaf  visible  above,  or  a  single 
true  root  below  ;  but,  by  the  following  April,  if  genial  weather 
prevails,  and  you  have  good  fortune,  you  will  see  the  hues 
cracking,  and  a  loop  of  young  leaf  coming  through,  here  and 
there,  day  by  day,  and  then  it  is  well  to  lay  lightly  a  few  Thorn 
branches  over  the  bed  as  a  protection  against  cats  and  birds. 
I  should  much  like  to  trace  the  origui  of  this  Hellebore,  but 
no  one  to  whom  I  have  applied  can  give  me  any  information. 
Home  wildly  assert  that  it  is  a  seedling  from  H.  niger,  but  all 
agree  that  the  north  of  Scotland  is  its  home.  My  own  acquaint- 
ance with  it  dates  back  to  November,  1853.  Hearing  often  of 
a  wonderful  Christmas  Rose  at  Newleston,  Mr.  Hogg's 
property  some  10  miles  from  Edinburgh,  I  drove  over  to  see 
it,  and  was  kindly  given  a  good  plant,  which  had  been  obtained 
from  Aberdeen,  and  from  that  time  I  have  never  relaxed  my 
efforts  to  increase  our  stock— first,  by  the  usual  slow  process 
of  division,  and  by  begging  and  buying  bits  wherever  I  found 
a  plant ;  then  by  sending  a  trusty  man  to  the  north,  who  secured 
some  dozens  of  old  clumps  ;  and,  lastly,  when  enlightened  by 
Mr.  M'Nab,  by  going  myself  to  Aberdeen,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  a  lorry  from  the  railway  station,  and  sundry  casks  and 
sacks  from  the  docks  in  which  to  pack  my  booty,  I  reached 
homo  with  a  really  sufficient  stock.  Those  palmy  days  are  past. 
The  London  nurseries  are  now  far  better  stocked  with  it  than 
the  Aljcrdeen  ones,  and  their  owners  know  how  to  secure  what 
is  so  well  worth  lookiug  after.  One  ought  to  have  four  lots, 
and  in  rotation  yearly  cut  up  one  set  of  plants.  It  is  of  no  use 
tormenting  and  giving  a  check  to  younger  plants,  and  if  left 
too  long,  say  six  or  seven  years,  we  find  there  arc  many  dead 
and  blind  buds ;  nor  is  it  the  most  imposing  clump  of  leaves 
that  has  the  largest  crop  of  roots,  in  fact,  until  lifted  one  cannot 
be  certain  of  the  result.  As  to  the  seeding  of  H.  niger  and  its 
varieties,  I  am  curious  to  learn.  Mr.  EUacombe  is  my  only 
authority,  he  wrote  to  mc,  "  I  certainly  include  H.  niger  among 
the  Hellebores  that  sow  themselves.  I  have  had  seedlings  at 
different  times  ;  but  they  are  not  common."  Bitton  is  quite  an 
exceptional  place,  and  I  hope  H.  niger  major  will  seed  there  also. 
Any  to  whom  I  put  the  question  first  aftirm  that  the  common 
Christmas  Rose  does  ripen  seed,  and  then  when  they  come  to 
think,  and  wish  to  prove  the  fact,  they  have  to  back  out  of  the 
assertion ;  or  I  am  put  off  with  the  well-known  examples  of 
H.  foatidus  and  H.  orientalis,  which  yearly  have  a  bed  of  seed- 
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lings  around  the  parent  plants.  To  be  sure,  fcetidus  is  not 
esteemed  for  cut  flowers,  and  orientalis  does  not  last  in  water, 
unless  the  flowers  are  cut  short,  with  their  own  inch  or  two  of 
foot-stalk,  so  both  these  sorts  are  left  alone.  I  have  repeatedly 
tried  to  seed  H.  niger  major,  in  both  open  and  severe  winters, 
in  a  south  border  of  light,  and  shady  beds  of,  heavy 
soil.  Fine  clumps  bearing  from  three  to  six  dozen  stalks  of 
flowers  have  been  selected  in  such  seasons  and  situations. 
One  has  been  covered  close  with  a  cloche,  another  has 
been  properly  aired  under  a  hand-glass,  a  third  protected 
with  a  few  branches  ;  but  the  result  has  been  that  although  the 
pods  seem  to  set  and  swell,  they  come  to  nothing ;  I  have  tried 
leaving  the  whole  crop  of  flowers,  and  cutting  off  all 
except  five  or  six  of  the  best  blooms,  and  have  taken 
those  that  seemed  promising  into  the  house.  I  have 
saved,  for  experiment,  the  first  and  the  last  flowers,  that 
open  in  October  and  March.  In  short,  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
seed,  here  at  least  (is  it  a  hybrid  ?),  and  I  have  quite  given  up 
the  fruitless  attempt.  Perhaps  at  Bitton  it  may  succeed,  or 
with  "  Salmoniceps,"  who  has  a  fine  climate,  and  I  hope, 
before  increasing  his  plant  by  the  root,  he  will  try  to  get  it  to 
seed.  At  page  i7t>  your  correspondent  "  Oson."  suggests  a 
very  dangerous  proceeding  with  Hellebores.  "  They  force 
well,"  he  says.  The  fact  is,  they  do  not  require  forcing ; 
merely  lifting  and  putting  them  into  the  gi-eenhouse  brings 
them  on  quickly.  But  they  dislike  it,  and  in  most  places  do 
not  thrive  after  such  treatment.  I  know  several  gardens  where 
Christmas  Koses  were  potted,  and  brought  into  the  house 
every  winter,  and  the  consequence  was  that  there  was  not  a 
Hellebore  plant  worth  looking  at  about  the  place  for  years 
after.  I  may  as  well  own  we  have  been  guilty  of  this  unwise 
practice,  and  in  one  day  lost  and  hurt  many  a  good  clump, 
although  we  did  the  plant  all  justice  afterwards,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  "  Oxon."  succeeds  better  than  we  did ;  still,  tie  will 
find  that  Hellebores  resent  being  meddled  with  in  this  way. 
It  is  a  melancholy  sight  to  a  true  lover  of  plants  to  go  in 
spring  to  back  premises  and  out-of-the-way  corners  in  most 
establishments  and  see  the  waste  and  destruction  of  hard- 
wooded,  soft,  or  bulbous  plants  that  takes  place  after  the  forcing 
season.  Theyare  no  longer  useful  or  ornamental,  and  are  stowed 
anywhere  out  of  sight  until  there  is  time  to  attend  to  them ; 
meanwhile  their  pots  are  required  for  spring  shiftings,  and 
they  are  ruthlessly  turned  out  with  their  roots  roasting  in  the 
sun,  or  exposed  to  the  east  winds,  the  end  being  that,  when 
they  can  be  attended  to,  a  large  proportion  is  wheeled 
off  to  the  rubbish  heap.  Of  course  this  need  not  and 
ought  not  to  be  the  practice ;  nevertheless  it  is  what 
happens  yearly,  and  is  especially  vexatious  in  the  case 
of  Hellebores  and  Hepaticas,  for  no  two  plants  suffer  more. 
Hardy  plants,  I  think,  should  be  enjoyed  in  their  legitimate 
place  and  at  their  natural  season.  It  may,  indeed,  be  asked 
whether  the  practice  of  forcing  plants  is  a  healthy  instructive 
one  ?  I  deem  it  is  not,  and,  for  amateurs,  not  one  to  be  fos- 
tered. It  may  be  very  right  in  properly  organised  large  esta- 
blishments, but  there  you  will  find  a  hothouse  full  of  Eucharis 
amazonica,  and  a  cool  conservatory  for  white  Cainellias — 
Christmas  Eoses,  which  are  not  required,  are  therefore 
left  safe  in  the  shrubbery  borders.  I  always  wish  that  those 
who  will  have  birds  in  cages  and  chains  would  keep  to  canaries 
and  paiTots,  and  leave  our  native  larks  and  bullfinches  alone ; 
the  same  principle  applies  to  plants— Keep  to  bulbs,  that  have 
been  grown  for  generations  for  forcing  purposes,  and  endless 
exotics,  and  leave  our  hardy  plants  in  the  garden.  That  is  the 
place  to  appreciate  Christmas  Eoses,  and  it  is  easy  to  have 
cloches  or  some  sort  of  protection  to  save  the  flowers  if  the 
winter  is  severe,  and  a  very  gentle  exercise  for  even  a  frail 
amateur  would  be  to  lift  such  protections  oil  and  on,  or  if  this 
is  too  fatiguing  better  have  the  flowers  cut  and  keep  them  in 
water,  where  the  buds  will  expand  and  the  flowers  last  for 
weeks.  In  water  the  fine  stalks  of  H.  niger  major  arc  very 
beautiful,  with  the  red  spots  and  markings  brightened  and 
magnified  in  the  clear  glasses.  All  they  require  is  a  slice  clean 
cutoff  when  the  extremity  of  the  stalk  gets  discoloured  or 
splits  up.  Let  me  conclude  with  a  hint  or  two  for  amateurs 
who  exchange  plants  and  may  have  II.  niger  major  to 
dispose  of.  Always  give  away  healthy  young  plants 
that  are  sure  to  flower,  and  may  divide  in  a  few  months  into 


two  or  even  three  plants,  but  keep  every  inch  of  root-stock 
for  yourself,  and  all  weak  little  plants  that  would  merely  go 
into  the  dozen  or  hundred.  You  will  thus  gain  much  know- 
ledge about  the  plant  so  treated.  One  never  can  know  too 
much  about  a  plant ;  one  never  can  know  all  there  is  to  be  learnt. 
De  Candolle's  advice,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Somei-ville,  often 
comes  to  my  remembrance,  when  I  am  thoroughly  studying 
the  habits  of  some  plant — "  I  advise  you,  above  all,  to  see 
the  plants  at  all  their  ages,  to  follow  their  growth,  to  describe 
them  in  detail ;  in  one  word,  to  live  with  them  more  than  with 
books." 


ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS  IN  WINTER. 
I  HAD  no  intention  of  depreciating  the  merits  of  the  Zonal 
Pelargonium  as  a  winter  flowering  plant,  when  I  spoke  (see 
p.  484)  of  the  three  last  months  of  the  year  being  too  damp  for 
it  in  the  conservatory.  On  the  contrai-y,  in  making  the  passing 
remark,  which  I  did,  about  its  susceptibility  to  damp,  I  only 
recorded  my  own  experience  of  it  here  as  a  conservatory  plant 
in  winter.  I  am  not  unacquainted  with  the  value  of  P.  zonalc 
for  winter  flowering,  and  I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Denny,  that  if 
it  is  kept  in  a  "  comfortable,  dry,  warm  and  well  ventilated 
house,"  it  will  be  all  that  he  describes  ;  and  I  am  also  aware 
that  it  must  be  properly  grown  for  winter  blooming,  exhaiisted 
plants  being  useless  at  that  season.  Dr.  Denny's  house  and 
Mr.  Pearson's  houses  are  altogether  different  from  the 
generality  of  conservatories.  During  the  last  months  of  the 
year,  in  a  large  house,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  have  a  blaze  of 
these  Pelargoniums  in  winter,  and  to  call  that  house  a  conser- 
vatory, for  after  all  the  whole  race  of  Pelargoniums  are  of  the 
very  easiest  culture,  but  moisture  in  winter  they  will  not  stand, 
and  from  this  they  are  sure  to  suffer  at  that  season  in  mixed  con- 
servatories. The  one  under  my  own  charge,  may  be  described 
as  rather  large,  with  a  lofty  ornamental  iron  roof,  draped  with 
a  vaiiety  of  climbing  plants  and  resting  on  a  series  of  decora- 
tive pillars  and  arches  of  Caen  stone,  the  floor  being  oL 
tesselated  pavement.  It  is  filled  with  large  Camellias  and 
Orange  trees  in  tubs  and  pots,  and  very  large  tender  Rhodo- 
dendrons in  tubs,  besides  Heaths,  Oytisuses,  and  a  general 
collection  of  plants ;  in  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  recess 
or  bank  of  Ferns  planted  out.  The  greater  part  of  the 
more  valuable  plants  succeed  best  with  the  least  possible 
application  of  fire  heat;  indeed,  moisture  within  certain  limits 
is  necessary  for  their  culture,  and  I  think  this  is  a  fair 
representation  of  mixed  conservatories  throughout  the 
country  in  winter.  I  find,  after  many  years'  expe- 
rience, that  the  Zonal  Pelargonium,  when  mixed  with  the 
general  bulk  of  such  plants,  and  subjected  to  the  atmospheric 
conditions  requisite  for  other  plants,  very  quickly  loses  its 
beauty,  both  leaves  and  flowers  gradually  showing  symptoms 
of  declining  health.  I,  nevertheless,  have  a  few  during  the 
time  when  they  look  best,  but  the  place  is  not  suited  to  them, 
and  plants  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  soon  occupy  their  room 
— from  this  point  of  view  I  wrote  the  remarks  to  which  Dr. 
Denny  refers.  I  must  say,  however,  that  with  a  kind  of 
forcing  treatment  the  Zonal  Pelargonium  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  decorative  plants  for  winter,  and  its  beauty  becomes 
intensified  as  that  season  advances.  I  annually  prepare  a 
quantity  of  it  specially  for  winter  decoration  and  cutting, 
something  in  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Denny  suggests.  For  this 
purpose,  in  February  or  ]\Iarch  a  few  hundred  cuttings  are 
put  into  4-inch  pots — four  cuttings  to  the  pot  to  save  room — 
these  are  struck  on  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass  in  a  warm  pit, 
and  when  rooted  are  pinched  and  shifted,  until  finally  theyare 
moved  for  the  summer  into  cold  pits  and  into  7-inch  pots, 
where  they  are  well  supplied  with  liquid  manure.  Pinching, 
t3dng,  and  the  removal  of  all  flowers  np  to  October  arc 
carefully  attended  to,  and  the  lights  of  the  pit  are  some- 
times entirely  off,  sometimes  on,  and  sometimes  shaded, 
according  to  the  weather.  By  October  the  pit  becomes  too 
damp  for  them,  and  they  are  then  removed  to  a  long,  narrow, 
span-roofed  house  with  a  path  down  the  middle.  Here 
they  are  arranged  close  to  the  glass  on  the  sunny  side. 
On  the  other  side  are  Cyclamens  and  Chinese  Primulas, 
and  on  the  same  side  as  the  Pelargoniums  are  the  hot- 
water  pipes.      Here    they  have,  as    Dr.  Denny  remarks,   a 
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"  comfortable,  dry,  warm,  well-Tentilated  position ;  "  and  tlie 
result,  we  need  not  be  told,  is  a  very  brilliant  display  of  flowers, 
from  which  it  is  not  difRcult  to  obtain  fine  specimens  for 
vases,  for  house  decoration,  or  for  the  dinner-table.  But  I  can 
assure  Dr.  Denny  that  I  should  only  move  these  plants  to  the 
mixed  conservatory  under  protest,  older  plants  of  thei)revious 
year  being,  in  my  opinion,  quite  good  enough  for  such 
quarters.  When  the  time  comes  for  frequent  table  and  room 
decoration,  the  Zonal  Pelargoniums  have  to  sustain  their 
pai't ;  and  well  they  do  so  against  other  flowers,  with  their  many 
shades  of  colour,  from  pure  white  to  crimson,  or,  sometimes, 
nearly  blue  or  lake.  On  the  white  table  cloth,  with  a  background 
of  their  own  foliage,  and  of  Ferns,  Coleuses,  and  other  plants, 
their  appearance  is  most  brilliant.  Table  decorations  can  be 
furnished  in  endless  variety,  night  after  night,  when  such  flowers 
as  double  Primulas,  Bougainvillias,  Bouvardias,  pips  of 
Justicia  carnea,  Scutellaria,  or  others  of  the  same  nature,  are 
plentiful.  But  when  a  clearance  is  made  of  the  first  flush  of 
flowers  it  is  slow  work  for  the  Zonal  Pelargonium,  in 
December,  to  reproduce  a  succession  ;  still  we  expect  these 
flowers  to  carry  us  over  the  new  year,  when  the  bulk  of  them 
are  thrown  away  to  make  room  for  something  else,  only  a  few 
of  the  best  plants  being  retained  for  culture  afterwards.  I 
do  not  claim  to  be  acquainted  with  the  very  best  of  the  new 
varieties  ;  a  number  of  what  might  be  styled  old  ones  have 
hitherto  suited  my  purpose,  but  I  would  gladly  add  some  of 
J*  the  former  to  the  number  if  Mr.  Denny  will  kindly  give  a  list 
in  TuE  Garden  of  the  choicest  of  his  favourites.      W.  D.  C. 


NELUMBIUM  SPECIOSUM  HARDY  AT  PARIS. 

When  recently  visiting  tlae  private  grounds  of  the  .Tardin  des  Plantea' 
at  Paris,  I  noticed  a  small  circular  tank  about  4  or  5  feet  in  depth' 
with  about  2  feet  depth  of  water  in  it,  from  which  protraded  certain 
withered  leaves.  These  seemed  to  me  to  be  those  of  a  Nelumbium, 
and  on  enquiring  concerning  them,  I  was  informed  by  Professor 
Decaisne  that  they  were  the  beautiful  N.  speciosum,  or  Sacred  Bean 
of  Egypt,  usually  only  to  be  seen  in  large  establishments  where 
heated  tanks  are  available  for  the  cultivation  of  stove  aquatics.  M. 
Decaisne  informed  me  that  these  plants  were  never  protected,  even 
dniing  the  severest  winters,  and  that  the  water  in  the  tank  often  froze 
to  the  thickness  of  more  than  a  foot,  bat  that  the  tubers  of  the 
plants  being  then  completely  at  rest,  they  were  in  no  wise  injui'ed 
by  the  great  cold  of  the  water  surrounding  them,  if  the  frost  did  not 
actually  reach  them.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  month  of  May 
when  the  plants  begin  to  grow  again,  glazed  sashes  are  placed  over 
the  tank  to  attract  the  rays  of  the  sun  thereto  and  warm  the  water 
during  the  day.  These  are  kept  on  for  two  or  three  months,  during 
which  time  the  plants  mature  their  beautiful  large  deep  rose, 
coloured  blossoms,  which  expand  after  the  removal  of  the  sashes 
towards  the  middle  of  August,  and  continue  during  nearly  the  whole 
of  September.  The  plants  have  not  as  yet  ripened  any  of  their 
curious  eeeds,  bnt  this  may  perhaps  be  owing  only  to  no  effort  having 
been  made  by  those  in  charge  of  them  to  artificially  fertilise  the 
blossoms,  an  attention  which  many  snch  plants  require  when  growing 
under  diilerent  conditions  from  what  they  are  by  Nature  accustomed  to. 
As  it  is  very  diflioult  to  obtain  plauts  or  tubers  of  these  curious  and 
beautiful  plants,  except  from  botanical  gardens,  where  the  autho- 
rities usually  do  not  like  to  part  with  them,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
some  of  your  readers  who  read  this  notice,  and  that  concerning 
Nelumbium  luteum,  which  recently  appeared  in  your  paper  from  Mr. 
Sturtevant,  to  know  that  by  applying  to  M.  Tourrea,  Horticulturist, 
Mac'heteaux,  Prea  Tonneins,  Lot  et  Garonne,  they  can  obtain  all  the 
Nelumbiums  as  well  as  nearly  all  the  known  varieties  of  Nympha3a 
or  Water  Lily,  and  also  some  now  and  beautiful  hybrids  of  bis 
own  raising,  as  he  has  for  many  years  made  these  plants  a  special 
study.  W.  E.  G. 


NOTES    OF   THE   WEEK, 


Deranged  Thermometers. — At  page  276  Mesara.  Negretti  and 
Zambra  give  instructions  how  to  put  to  rights  thermometers  that  are 
out  of  order.  I  have  a  few  self-registering  ones,  one  side  giving  the 
highest  and  the  other  the  lowest  temperature  ;  some  of  these  at  the 
present  time,  are  8°  higher  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  and  the 
iudex,  which  ought  only  to  come  down  by  the  magnet,  now  follows 
the  fluid.  The  directions  given  by  Messrs.  Negretti  aid  Zambra 
have  no  effect  whatsoever  upon  them,  and  I  should  be  obliged  if  any 
of  your  correspondents  would  give  me  a  hint  how  to  bring  them  into 
working  order  again. — Exquikeb. 


Among  the   prettiest  things  we  have  ever  seen  in  the  Loudon 

flower  market  are  small  pota  containing  growing  plants  of  forced 
Lilies  of  the  Valley,  and  a  few  fine  crimson  Tulips  growing  out  of  a 
healthy  little  tuft  of  the  common  Maiden-hair  Fern.  These  were  sent 
to  the  market  by  Mr.  Ilcrbst,  of  Richmond. 

.  ExoKMOus    quantities     of    the    early   Tulip   Due   van    Thol 

(T.  suaveolens)  are  grown  by  the  London  flower-growers,  for 
Covent  Garden,  Mr.  Poulton  having  50,000  pots  for  the  present 
season.  For  the  last  week  or  two  it  has  been  the  brighest  flower 
in  the  market. 

English-grown  Pine-apples  are  selling  worse  than  ever  this 

winter,  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  superb  fruit  from  St. 
Michaels.  Of  home-grown  kinds,  the  only  fruit  that  has  of  late 
found  any  favour  in  the  London  market  is  the  Black  Jamaica. 

•  Mb.    George    Bkrry,    forester     at     Longleat,    will    write 

seasonable  instructions  on  trees  and  forestry  in  The  Garden 
for  the  years  1876  and  1877.  We  propose  to  change  the  writers 
in  the  several  departments  every  two  years  or  so  henceforward, 
always  endeavouring  to  secure  the  ablest  men,  and  those  with 
the  most  extensive  practice  in  the  departments  on  which  they 
write. 

We  seldon  notice  trade  lists,  but  make  an  exception  in  favour 

of  the  verv  large,  accurate,  and  well-arranged  catalogue  of  fruits, 
recently  issued  by  MM.  Simon  Louis,  Freres,  of  Metz,  which  is  really 
valuable  as  a  work  of  reference.  It  is  compiled  accurately  and 
conscientiously,  and  contains  an  extensive  and  most  useful  list  of 
synonyms. 

'We  have  to  thank  many  readers  for  notes  of  approval  and 

encouragement  for  the  future  which,  however,  we  naturally  refrain 
from  publishing.  There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  pro- 
ducing  coloured  platea  of  a  high  character,  and  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  be  used  with  the  regular  issue  of  a  weekly  periodical,  and  the  plates 
may  not  at  first  give  satisfaction  to  everybody.  But  our  readers  may  bo 
assured  that  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  make  The  Garden  plates  as 
good  aa  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  time  will  permit  of.  We  may 
add,  that  one  part  of  our  plan  is  to  produce  plates,  as  far  aa  possible, 
true  to  Nature  in  all  respects,  and  not,  as  is  too  frequently  done,  to 
misrepresent,  not  only  colour  and  form,  but  even  size. 

AitoNG  the  generally  good  supplies  in  Covent  Garden,  may 

be  noticed  quantities  of  fruit  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  which  ia 
sold  at  an  absurdly  low  price.  This  frequently  comes  from  private 
growers  or  amateurs,  who,  having  more  than  they  require,  think  it 
well  to  send  the  surplus  to  Covent  Garden,  forgetting  that  nowhere 
is  the  standard  of  quality  higher  than  it  is  there.  The  result  is,  that 
the  fruit  scarcely  pays  for  its  carriage,  and  wholly  disappoints  both 
grower  and  seller.  In  the  groat  Christmas  market  (last  Thursday) 
there  were  quantities  of  home-grown  fruit,  which  were  almost  aa  fit 
to  send  to  the  rubbish-hoap  as  to  a  market.  The  sending  of  such  can 
only  benefit  the  railway  companies. 

Mr.   H.  Harris,  of   Nazeby  Woollya,   Rugby,   senda    ua    a 

collection  of  double  Primrosea  of  different  colours,  varying  from  pure 
white  to  deep  rosy-crimson,  and  beautifully  speckled.  Among  named 
kinds,  Bridesmaid  is  one  of  the  best,  its  colour  being  white  suffused 
with  delicate  rose;  Excelsior  is  of  a  light  rosy  colour  speckled  with 
vermilion  ;  Champion,  deep  rosy-crimson,  while  some  sent  without 
names  are  equally  good,  their  colours  and  markings  being  very 
delicate.  Some  of  these  flowers  measured  fully  li  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  plants,  if  dwarf  and  of  good  habit,  will  be 
highly  ornamental.  Mr.  Harris  thus  writes  concerning  their  pro. 
du'ction  : — "  For  the  last  five  years  I  have  been  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  with  great  care  the  best  single  reds  and  whites.  Two  years 
ago  I  had  one  double,  last  year  half-a-dozen,  and  this  year  seed 
sown  last  May  has  produced  over  thirty  per  cent,  like  the  flowers 
enclosed.  I  exhibited  a  dozen  plants  at  Northampton  on  the  16th 
and  I7th  inst.,  and  was  awarded  an  extra  special  first  prize  for 
them." 

Processor  Kerner  has  published  an  essay  on   the  "Hybrid 

Primulaceaa  of  the  Alps."  Of  these  he  enumerates  no  fewer  than 
twenty.five  belonging  to  the  genus  Primula,  four  to  Androsace,  and 
two  to  Soldanella ;  some  of  which  have  been  treated  as  species,  as 
tliat  between  P.  subacaulia  and  officinalis  under  the  name  of  P 
brevistyla. 

Eucalyptus  globulus  has  received  some  attention  in  India, 

and  it  is  proved  that,  although  it  grows  quickly  and  with  vigour  on 
the  Neilgberries  and  Khasia  hills  at  5,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  it  cannot  be  induced  to  live  even  for  a  year  or  two  in  the  hot 
plains  of  India. 
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Tom  Put  Apple. — This  ia  the  only  European  Apple  we  have 
Been  for  some  time  which  eqaala  in  brilliancy  of  coloar  the  noble 
Apples  sent  us  from  America,  such  as  King  of  Tomkins  County  and 
Canada  Red.  It  ia  a  very  handsome  Apple,  and  haa  alao  a  flavour 
which  enables  it  to  rank  as  a  choice  desaert  fruit ;  it  ia  full  of  a 
pleasant  juice,  and  has  a  crisp  tender  flesh.  Mr.  J.  Scott,  of  the 
Merriott  Nurseries,  sent  us  the  specimens,  which  we  propoae  to  figure 
for  The  GAEDE^^,  as  it  is  a  fruit  which  seems  but  little  known. 

White  Lady  Downes  Grape. — Ever  since  this  Grape  haa 
been  public  property  its  qualities,  as  a  rule,  have  been  undervalued. 
For  some  years  my  own  e.xperienca  was  unfavourable,  which  almost 
led  to  its  removal.  On  second  thoughts  I  spared  it  for  another 
year'a  trial,  and  I  am  now  thankful  I  did  so,  aa  it  has  turned  out, 
after  all  my  misgivings,  to  be  an  excellent  late  Grape.  I  will  not 
venture  to  say  that  it  is  in  any  point  superior  to  its  black  name, 
sake,  only  the  white  colour  is  useful  for  the  deaaert  during  mid. 
winter  and  spring.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Muscat  of  Ale.vandria 
is  far  better  than  Lady  Downes,  and  so  it  is;  but  it  is  more 
difficult  to  manage.  Both  varieties  of  the  Lady  Downes  demand 
nothing  more  than  a  cool  Vinery.  The  Waltham  Cross,  a  new  white 
Grape,  haa  lately  made  ita  appearance.  It  ia  large  in  the  bunch  and 
berry,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  I  feel  certain  it  will  eventually 
superaede  our  present  race  of  white  late  Grapes. — Alexander  Cuamu, 
Toriicortli. 

Grapes  Colouring  Badly. — I  have  Vines  in  a  conservatory, 
but  their  roots  are  iu  the  soil  outside.  They  consist  of  Black  Ham. 
burgh.  Black  Prince,  and  others.  The  bed  in  which  they  are  planted 
is  between  the  conservatory  and  carriage  drive.  The  fruit,  especially 
of  the  Black  Hamburgh,  haa  shown,  for  the  last  three  years,  that 
something  was  wrong,  each  successive  year  a  large  number  of  the 
berries  having  coloured  red,  and  remained  quite  sour.  Damp  waa 
suspected,  but  on  examination  of  the  soil  it  waa  found  that  it  was  all 
right  in  that  respect,  for,  although  there  were  no  carefully  con- 
structed drainage,  the  soil  was  open  in  its  character  and  near  the 
edge  of  an  incline  of  the  lawn,  but,  apparently,  some  of  the  roots  had 
got  into  bad  soil ;  these  lateral  roots  have  been  put  right  by  widening 
tho  bed  with  good  material,  but  my  gardener  waa  afraid  to  disturb 
the  tap  root,  and  he  is  not  certain  how  it  has  fared.  1.  Would  you 
lecommend  the  tap  root  to  be  overhauled  ?  2.  Is  there  any  advan. 
tage  in  pounding  up  oyater.shells  in  the  compost,  or  would  it  answer 
equally  well  to  leave  them  whole  ?  3.  Are  scallop-shells  also  good 
for  vhe  purpose  ? — K.  K.,  Valencia,  Ireland. 

Newspapers  for  Fruit  Protection.— For  amall  quantities  of 
fruit  I  also  have  found  that  there  is  nothing  better  than  newspapers 
to  keep  off  frosts,  provided  they  are  folded  so  that  there  are 
three  or  four  layers  of  paper  over  the  fruit.  Of  course  it  is  not  lo 
bo  expected  that  a  very  severe  frost  that  will  penetrate  through  G 
inches  of  dry  litter  will  be  kept  out,  but  four  thicknesses  of  paper 
will  keep  off  8'  or  9^  This  I  proved  practically  last  winter.  The 
temperature  of  a  frame  covered  with  four  thicknesses  of  the"  Times  " 
and  a  sheet  ot  oiled  calico,  only  fell  to  31°  Fah. ;  while  one 
alongside  it,  without  protection,  went  down  to  21°.  IJoth  frames 
were  empty,  set  on  a  concrete  bottom,  and  made  as  nearly  as  possible 
air.tight  at  the  bottom,  so  that  it  may  be  said  they  were  quite  alike 
as  to  general  conditions.  I  am  using  paper  under  tarpaulin  on  my 
frames  now,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  record  my  experience  in  spring. 
Of  course  the  paper  must  be  dry. — W.  J.  May. 

Fruit  Trees  for  North  Walls.— I  have  often  been  asked 
(sayfl  Mr.  Saul,  in  the  "Florist")  what  kind  of  fruit  trees  I  would 
recommend  for  north  walls.  Many  have  an  idea  that  few  kinds  will 
succeed  on  such  an  aspect,  owing  to  the  want  of  sunshine  aud  expo, 
sure  to  cold.  This  is,  however,  a  mistaken  impression,  inasmuch  aa 
many  of  the  best  kinds  of  Plums,  Pears,  and  Cherries  succeed  well 
and  bear  abundant  crops  on  north  walla.  Unfortunately,  gardens  do 
not  always  furnish  the  best  examples  of  what  can  be  grown  on  north 
walla,  from  tho  fact  that  against  one  of  such  walls  are  frequently 
built  the  fruit-room,  Mnshroom.houae,  potting.ahoda,  and  similar 
structures.  Morollo  Cherries,  a  few  Currants,  and  a  Plum  tree  or 
two,  are  generally  what  are  grown  on  norih  walls.  It  is  an  advan. 
t:igo  to  have  a  north  wall  for  Plums  and  Cherries,  aa  they  ripen  later 
than  (m  other  aspects,  and  hang  a  considerable  time,  thus  continuing 
tho  season  tor  a  much  longer  period  than  otherwise  would  be  the 
case.  Wo  have  the  following  Plums  on  north  walls  here  :— Orleans, 
Greengage,  Imprratrice,  .lelferson,  Kirk's,  Victoria,  Magnnm  Bonum, 
Washington,  and  Heine  Claude  deBavay  (the  two  last  late  Plums),  all 
of  which  bear  well — generally  bettor  than  those  on  other  aspects,  as, 
coming  later  iuto  flower,  they  often  escape  spring  frosts,  while  the 
others  are  cut  oft.  Our  finest  (Jrcengages  are  from  trees  on  north 
walls,  and  we  hJtve   them  a  considerable  time  after  those   on  south 


and  other  aapeobs  are  past.  On  a  north  wall  here  there  is  a  JeSerson 
Plum  tree,  and,  on  a  aouth  wall,  two  fine  healthy  trees  of  the  same 
variety  ;  the  former  generally  bears  as  many  fruit  as  both  the  other 
trees.  There  are  also  several  kinds  of  Cherries  on  the  north  wall 
which  do  well.  They  are  easily  protected  when  ripe,  and  keep  late 
into  the  season.  We  have  no  Pear  trees  on  the  north  walls,  as  we 
have  many  on  the  other  walls,  besides  some  standards,  aud  a  great 
number  of  pyramid  trees,  which  yield  excellent  fruit ;  but  miny 
kinds  of  Pears  do  well  on  north  walls.  I  would  not,  however,  advise 
planting  Pears  on  a  north  wall ;  but,  instead,  would  strongly  recom. 
mend  tho  batter  kinds  of  Plums. 

Figs  Failing  to  Ripen. — As  a  rule,  Figs  do  not  succeed  well 
in  the  north-western  neighbourhood  of  London,  as  the  soil  is  only 
clay,  with  perhaps  9  inches  of  good  soil  on  the  top.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  interesting  to  many  of  your  readers,  if  I  inform  them  how  I 
treated  several  of  these  trees  successfully.  I  first  took  out  the  clay 
soil  to  a  depth  of  5  feet,  and  then  put  in  2  feet  of  mortar  rubbish, 
first,  however,  leading  a  drain  to  the  bottom  ot  the  hole,  to  carry  off 
superfluous  water.  The  hole  was  then  filled  with  some  loam,  and  a 
little  mortar  rubbish  intermingled  with  it,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
one  barrowful  of  rubbish  to  a  cubic  yard  of  loam  ;  and,  after  the  soil 
had  settled,  the  plants  were  put  in.  By  cireful  training  aud  summer 
pruning,  the  trees,  which  were  old  ones,  bote  very  well  the  second 
year ;  and  have  since  ripened  good  ci'ops.  I  may  add,  perhaps,  that 
the  trees  are  in  a  cloae  warm  corner,  facing  due  south,  and  that  mats 
are  thrown  over  them  during  winter. — W.  J.  Mat. 

Misnamed  Pears. — After  close  observation,  extending  over  a 
year,  of  the  variety  called  Brockworth  Park,  and  of  its  young  rose, 
tinted  foliaceous  shoots,  its  "  chapped "  epidermis,  and  its  late 
flowering  season,  I  have  been  able  to  recognise  our  old  friend  Bonne 
D'Ezee,  found  iu  Touraine  in  1788.  Mr.  Scott,  of  Merriott,  appears 
to  have  discovered  the  error  at  the  same  time  as  myself.  Another 
case  is  that  of  the  Beurre  Pere,  obtained  by  M.  Philippe  Pere  at  Ath, 
in  Belgium,  which,  according  to  the  "  Pomone  Tournaisienne,"  is  no 
other  than  the  Beurre  Bretonneau,  raised,  according  to  Belgian  and 
French  authors,  by  Major  Eaperen.  The  identity  of  these  two  kinds 
haa  been  established  beyond  a  doubt,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
cases  of  the  same  kind  are  so  frequent,  for,  with  ordinary  care  and 
circumspection  on  the  part  of  growers,  they  might  be  avoided,  and 
the  public  would  cease  to  have  any  cauae  to  complain  that  old  and 
well-known  varieties  were  palmed  off  on  them  under  new  and  high, 
sounding  names. — Charles  Baltet,  Troycs. 

Ways'of  Pruning. — There  are  four  kinds  of  pruning  j  first, 
with  a  nip  of  the  thumb  nail,  and,  if  this  be  always  done  in  time,  no 
other  would  be  needed.  Secondly,  with  the  pocket  knife,  which  must 
be  used  on  shoots  of  one  year's  growth,  while  yet  small,  when  they 
appear  superfluous.  Thirdly,  the  removal  of  small  limbs  an  inch 
in  diameter,  the  wounds  soon  healing  over  and  requiring  no  special 
protection.  And  fourthly — a  system  not  to  be  resorted  to  except 
when  trees  have  been  badly  neglected — sawing  off  large  limba, 
the  wounds  of  which  need  the  protection  of  paint,  grafting  wax,  or 
other  covering.  The  first  is  tj  be  preferred,  and  can  well  be  used  if 
young  trees  are  often  examined  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  its  omission,  the 
second  ia  neai-ly  as  good  ;  the  third  will  answer  ;  and  the  fourth  is  a 
system  only  to  be  adopted  in  cases  of  neceaaity. — "  Cultiv  ator." 

The  Stanwick  Nectarine. — This  Nectarine  was  raised  at 
Stanwick  Park,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
from  stones  given  to  Lord  Prudhoe  by  Mr.  Barker,  Her  Majesty's 
Vice-Conaul  at  Aleppo,  and  who  afterwards  resided  at  Sucedia,  in 
Syria.  The  seed  waa  sown  in  March,  1813,  and  the  bnds  were 
inserted  the  following  autumn  on  a  Bellegarde  Peach,  and  the  first 
fruit  was  produced  in  18 16.  Lord  Prudhoe,  who  had  become  Duko 
of  Northumberland,  placed  the  Stanwick  Nectarine  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  for  propagation,  and  on  the  15th  of 
May,  1850,  the  stock,  consisting  of  twenty-four  plants,  was  sold  by 
auction,  and  realised  £161  17s.,  which  his  Grace  presented  to  the 
funds  ot  the  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution,  such  an  amount 
never  having  been  realised  before  tor  the  same  number  of  small 
Nectarine  trees  in  pota.^"  Fruit  Manual." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN, 

Somerset  Black  Apple— I  find  this  to  bo  a  very  good  and  distinct  lite 
Apple.  It.  ia  one  sent  out  by  Mr.  J.  Scott,  of  Merriott.  Tho  tree  ia  a  freo 
beui-cr  and  tree  !,'rowor,-  -R. 

Double  Flowered  Dentzia  crenata-— This  deserves  as  much  attention  ns 
D.  gracilis.  It  is  quite  hanly,  decidaniis,  au'i  produces  great  quantities  of  doublo 
blossoms.  The  flowers  are  white  aud  slightly  tinted  with  pink  on  the  margins 
ot  tho  petals.    It  submits  readily  to  early  forcing.— J.  MuiE. 

Belle  Angevine  Apple.— This  is  an  old  but  beautiful  French  Apple  which 
differs  from  tho  Blenheim,  although  at  first  sight  one  would  imagine  that  the 
two  wore  alikn  ;  the  Rell«  Angcvine  has,  however,  been  cuUivatod  in  France 
rivnr  100  years,  and  the  iilenlieirn,  I  tliint,  can  hardly  bo  so  nlil.— .T.  Scott. 
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ORNAMENTAL    GRASSES. 

By  J.  C.  NIVEN,  Botanic  Gardens,  Hull. 
It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  surprise  that  the  value  of  Grasses 
should  have  been,  until  recent  years,  so  little  appreciated, 
adapted,  as  they  are,  either  for  indoor  decoration  or  for  putting 
the  finishing  touches  to  a  garden  landscape.  Scarcely  a  wood 
occurs,  or  even  a  meadow,  from  which  the  most  graceful  Grasses 
cannot  be  obtained ;  yet  the  only  two  varieties  that  appear  to 
have  had  their  attractions  acknowledged  in  j'ears  gone  by  were 
the  Quaking  or  Trembling  Grass  (Briza  media)  and  the  Feather 
Grass  (Stipa  pennata).  The  latter,  with  its  long  and  graceful 
feather-like  awns,  has  always  commanded  admiration,  and  it 
holds  a  foremost  position  amongst  Grasses.     To  the  former, 


however,  justice  was  rarely  done,  dense  bunches  being  used, 
wherein  the  regularity  of  the  stalks  and  the  compact  arrange- 
ments of  the  heads  appeared  to  have  been  the  primarj'  con- 
siderations, completely  ignoring  the  trembling  peciiliarities  to 
which  it  owes  its  name,  and  which,  had  each  culm  been  free, 
would  have  been  plainly  noticeable  in  the'  motion  of  the  tiny 
heart-shaped  spikelets,  to  which  the  lightest  breath  of  air 
imparts  the  quivering  motion.  So  far,  iudeed,  are  these  from 
exhausting  the  list  of  our  own  wild  Grasses  that  possess 
sufficient  elegance  to  adapt  them  for  the  purposes  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  that  I  might  name  others  by  the 
score.       I    shall,    however,    confine  myself    to   a    selection, 


Festuca  ccerulea. 

leaving  Nature's  remaining  riches  to  be  utilised  where  those 
I  name  cannot  be  obtained.  Taking  them  in  their  order  of 
merit,  I  would  first  mention 

The  Hairy  Wood  Broom  Grass  (Bromus  asper). — 
Who,  that  has  walked  through  any  of  our  plantations,  has  not 
been  struck  by  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  sweeping  pendent 
lax  panicles  which  this  Grass  presents  .''  A  few  culms  inserted 
in  a  vase  of  flowers  produce  an  effect  obtainable  by  no  other 
means.  The  Sterile  Broom  Grass  (Bromus  sterilis),  generally 
found  at  the  foot  of  hedgerows,  if  it  lacks  the  extreme  beauty 
of  the  preceding,  has  an  elegance  of  its  own  in  the  length 
of  the  awns  and  the  russetty  brown  colour  which  its  glumes 
attain  ere  they  have  reached  maturity.  Amongst  the  Bent 
Grasses,  the  Silky  form  (Agrostis  spica-venti),  the  branches  of 
whose  large  and  wide-spreading  panicles  become  agitated  by 
the  slightest  breeze  (hence  the  appropriate  character  of  its 


specific  name),  stands  without  a  rival.  The  long  awns  give  it 
a  silvery  or  silky  appearance.  This  plant  is  rarely  met 
with  in  cultivation,  nor,  indeed,  are  its  native  habitats  by  any 
means  numerous.     The  stems  are  so  slender,  and  the  panicles 


Elymus  ai'enarius. 

so  large,  that,  were  it  not  that  it  is  generally-  met  with  in 
hedgerows — whose  support  it  evidently  enjoys — its  dense 
inflorescence  would  soon  be  laid  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
Our  two  native  IMelio  Grasses — in  the  wood  and  mountain 
forms,  known  respectively  as  Melica  uniflora  and  M.  nutans — 


Laraarckia  aiirea. 


though  producing  a  limited  number  of  flowers,  ought  to  be 
especial  favourites.  Tn  the  former,  the  flowers  are  very 
gracefully  arranged  along  one  side  of  the  rachis  ;  in  the  other 
they  are  alwaj'S  more  evenly  distributed,  though  equally 
limited  in  number.  The  outer  glumes  are  of  a  deep 
chocolate  colour,  and  the  stems,  which  attain  a  height  of  18 


■ostis  pulcliella. 


inches  to  2  feet,  are  sparsely  clothed  with  bright  green  leaves, 
which  much  enhance  the  decorative  beauty  of  the  plant.  Both 
these  species  are  abundant  in  all  our  northern  woods. 

The  Beard  Grass  (Polypogon  monspeliensis)  and  the 
Hare'a-tail  Grass  (Lagurus  ovatus)  are  two  species,  both  of 
which,    though    somewhat    formal    in  the  outlines   of    their 
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spikes,  possess  much  beauty  in  the  soft  silky  texture  which 
renders  their  names  so  appropriate.  The  former  is  rare  as  a 
British  plant ;  the  latter  doubtfully  native,  but  frequently 
met  with  in  cultivation,  and  forming  an  impoi-tant  element  in 
those  bouquets  of  everlasting  flowers  and  Grasses,  which  are 
now  imported  largely  from  the  Continent. 

The  Hair  Grasses  contribute  their  quota  of  elegance,  the 
almost  universal  tufted  variety,  Aira  coespitosa,  forming  a  hand- 
some object  with  its  semi-globular  array  of  elegant  stems, 
relieved  by  its  admirably  contrasted  rigid  foliage,  but  for 
grace  it  is  far  outrivalled  by  the  silvery  species,  A.  caryo- 
phyllea,  whose  light  airy  panicles  glisten  in  the  sunbeams. 

The  Great  Keed  (Phragmites  eommunis)  is  familiar  to 
all,  alike  for  the  persistency  of  its  dense  branching  panicles, 
which  retain  their  inflorescence  long  after  the  autumnal 
tints  have  destroyed  their  freshness,  and  in  the  cold 
winter  months  they  look  like  spectral  reminiscences  of  a 
happier  and  sunnier  time.  These  are,  however,  not  unfre- 
queutly  collected  for  the  purpose  of  being  dyed,  and,  when  the 
colours  are  well  selected,  form  by  no  means  inelegant  objects 
for  indoor  decoration  in  a  cut  state. 

rescue  Grasses. — Amongst  these  there  are  several  which, by 
their  compact  rigid  growth,  as  is  well  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration,  as  also  by  marked  distinctions  in  the  colour  of 
the  foliage,  have  established  for  themselves  a  position  even  in 
the  front  ranks  of  the  flower  garden.  Festuca  ca3sia  and 
glauca  form  tufts  of  a  charmingly  bluish-grey  neutral  tints,  such 
as  no  other  plant  we  know  of  can  give  so   effectively  ;  nor  is 


Panicum  capilLire. 

the  deep  green  of  our  own  native  F.  ovina  to  be  despised,  and 
it  is  especially  adapted  for  a  dry  sandy  soil,  where  its  original 
compact  tufty  character  is  retained  in  perfection.  There  is  a 
species  from  Vancouvers  Island,  with  leaves  almost  as  fine  as 
the  human  hair,  and  of  a  deep  green  colour.  This,  T  believe,  is 
not  yet  named — beyond  the  provisional  name  I  have  given  it  of 
Festuca  capillaris.  In  colour  it  is  a  dark  green  and  it  is  a 
plant  that  should  be  more  generally  known. 

Lyme  Grass  (Elymus  arenarius) — The  vigorous  growth 
of  this  sea-side  plant,  whose  value  in  rendering  the  material  aid 
it  does  to  the  building  up  and  holding  together  a  natural  sea 
wall,  which  even  the  mighty  works  of  our  great  engineers 
cannot  rival,  will  be  easily  understood  by  those  whose  rambles 
have  taken  them  to  the  sandy  portions  of  our  shores.  Beyond 
t'lis  it  appears  to  be  amenable  to  cidtivation  in  inland  districts, 
aad,  indeed,  in  strong  clay  soils  where  the  somewhat  loose 
disposal  of  its  glaucous  green  leaves  renders  it  an  ornamental 
plant.  In  this  respect  it  is  however  eclipsed  by  its  giant  relative 
f"om  the  south  of  Europe,  E.  giganteus,tho  general  character 
of  which  is  well  depicted  in  the  accompanying  figure.  We  have 
by  no  means  exhausted  the  list  that  might  be  selected  from  our 
British  Grasses,  nor  could  we  readily  do  so.  I  must  ])ass  on 
to  a  review  of  some  of  those,  that,  though  belonging  to  warmer 
climes,  are  yet  capable  of  summer  cultivation  in  our  gardens. 
A  few  of  the  more  important  of  these  I  will  now  bi'iefly 
describe. 

Taking  them  in  their  order  in  respect  of  stature,  I  will  begin 
with  the  dwarfest,  Lamarckia  aurea,  a  native  of  the  south 
of    Europe    and  north    of  Africa  ;   thifi   scart^ely  exceeds  f! 


inches  in  height,  but  when  covered  with  dense  masses 
of  its  pendent  gold-tinted  spikelets,  it  becomes  a  very 
attractive  object  in  the  front  rank  of  a  mixed  border.     It  is 


Panicum  virsatum, 

only  of  annual  duration,  and  as  it  seeds  and  grows  freely 
when  sown  in  the  open  air  in  April  or  May,  it  is  a  plant  which 
may  be  cultivated  by  anyone  possessing  even  a  small  garden. 
I  have  just  said  it  seeds  freely,  but  a  watchful  eye  must  be 
kept  so  as  to  gather  the  seeds  when  ripe,  as  our  winter  frosts 
destroy  their  vegetating  powers. 

Agrostis  pulchella  or  elegans,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is 
appropriately  named,  and  this  will  be  obvious  on  glancing  at 
the  group  of  sprays  which  here  represent  the  plant.  Like  the 
preceding,  it  is  an  annual,  and  by  the  time  the  blooms  have 
fully  expanded  the  scant  foliage  below  has  all  but  disappeared. 
This  plant  is  grown  largely  on  the  Continent  for  mixing  with 
everlastings  in  bouquet  making,  and  its  charming  effect  will  be 
famihar  to  most  people  in  the  silvery  sprays  that  rise  with 
lightness  and  grace  above  the  general  outline.  It  is  a  native  of 
southern  Russia  and  grows  and  seeds  freely  in  any  light  soil. 

Panicum. — This  genus  represents  a  large  family  of  tropical 
Grasses,  many  of  them  far  too  tender  for  outdoor  culti- 
vation in  our  fickle  climate.  Of  P.  capillare,  two  forms 
are  hardy,  the  major  and  minor;  the  former  is  coarse 
and  attains  a  height  of  2  feet,  the  latter,  whose  height  scarcely 
exceeds  12  inches,  is  the  one  admirably  depicted  in  the  accom- 
panying wood-cut,  and  from  it  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  this  species  may  be  gathered;  the  flowers  are  in  large 
masses,  as  much  as  6  or  8  inches  in  diameter,  which  burst  from 
the  broad  heavy  foliage  that  clothes  its  dwarf  stems,  and  when 
fully  expanded  it  can  be  compared  to  nothing  less  than  a  cloud, 
so  delicate  are  the  tiny  stalks  on  which  the  spikelets  are 
supported.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America  and  should  be 
sown  in  heat  in  the  spring  time,  and  gradually  hardened  off  in 
a  cold  frame  before  finally  planting  out,  so  as  to  encourage  an 


Bn?';  matima. 


early  growth,  otherwise  you  may  find  its  panicles  bursting  forth 
only  in  time  to  be  nipped  by  the  early  autumn  frosts.  Under 
the  former  conditions  it  seeds  freely,  and,  when  cut  before 
full  maturity,  forms  an  exceedingly  pretty  decorative  object. 
P.  virgatnm   is   a  hardy    North   American  species,  not  very 
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generally  met  with  in  cultivation,  but,  as  will  be  inferred 
from  the  accompanying  figure,  it  forms  a  very  hand- 
some plant.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention 
two  species,  P.  palmjefolium  and  P.  plicatum,  closely 
allied  and  equally  beautiful,  which  are  sometimes  met 
with  in  stove  cultivation.  In  both  plants  the  leaves  are 
broad,  fully  an  inch  across,  gradually  tapering  to  the  points, 
and  gracefully  recurved;  this,  combined  with  the  plaited  parallel 
lines,  gives  a  variety  of  light  and  shade  that  has  a  very  pretty 
effect.  Neat  plants  grown  in  moderate  sized  pots,  would  have, 
apart  fi'om  the  flowers  altogether,  an  exceedingly  effective  and 
elegant  appearance  if  used  for  table  decoration,  nor  would 
many  persons  believe  them  to  be  other  than  miniature  Palms 
Briza  maxima  (the  large  Trembling  Grass  of  south 
Europe)  is  an  old  favourite,  and  was  much  more  cultiv.ited 
when  annuals  were  in  vogue  than  it  is  now.     Its  large  nodding 


Fennisetum  longistylum, 

ovate  spikes  have  a  very  graceful  appearance  as  they  grow, 
and  are  equally  good  in  a  dried  state.  It  is  so  nearly  hardy 
that,  in  mild  winters,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  autumn  crop 
of  seedlings,  around  the  parent  plant,  growing  so  vigorouslyas 
almost  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  ought  to  rank  amongst 
our  perennials. 

Pennisetum  longistylum  is  a  lax-growing  spreading  plant, 
too  tender  for  our  winters ;  but,  when  planted  out  in  spring, 
it  produces,  towards  autumn,  numbers  of  spikes  of  lovely  long- 
bristled  flowers  that  remind  one  of  some  of  the  more  delicate 


Hordeum  jubatum. 

forms  of  Hordeum,  such  as  H.  jubatum.  The  spikes,  how- 
ever, are  longer,  and  the  awns  less  expanded.  It  is,  I  believe,  a 
native  of  north  Africa,  and  rarely  ripens  its  seed  in  this  country. 

Asperella  Hystrix  (or,  as  ic  is  sometimes  called,  Gymno- 
thrix  Hystrix)  is  well  named.  The  Porcupine  Grass  used,  of  old, 
to  be  referred  to  the  genus  Elymus,  to  which,  in  general  habit  of 
growth,  it  is  closely  related  ;  but,  in  the  peculiar  arrangements 
of  the  spikelets,  which  expand  almost  at  right  angles  with  the 
main  rachis,  all  the  other  parts  of  the  flowers  being  extremely 
slender,  the  barbed  glumes  may  not  be  inaptly  compared  to 
"  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine."  It  is  a  good  hardy 
perennial,  grows  3  or  4  feet  high,  and  is  a  native  of  the 
Crimea  and  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Erianthus  Ravennse.- — In  this  woolly-flowered  Grass,  we 
have  a  bold  vigorous  plant,  whose  branching,  silver}'  panicles 


rise  to  a  height  of  5  or  6  feet  from  the  midst  of  broad  and 
gracefully  recurved  fcliage.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America  ; 
and,  being  a  late  autumnal  bloomer,  should  have  a  warm  and 
sheltered  corner,  by  means  of  which  an  early  summer  growth 
may  be  obtained.  It  likewise  delights  in  a  deep  rich  peat  soil. 
Though  by  no  means  so  graceful  ao  our  well-known  Pampas 
Grass,  it  is  still  a  very  desirable  plant,  and  deserving  of  more 
general  cultivation. 

Coix  Lachryma  (more  familiarly  known  by  its  popular 
title  of  Job's  Tears)  dates  its  introduction  into  cultivation 
some  three  centuries  or  more  back.  Apart  from  the  intrinsic 
beauty  it  possesses  when  well  and  vigorously  grown,  it  is, 
structurally  speaking,  one  of  the  most  exceptional  and 
singular  Grasses  in  cultivation.  Its  broad  leaves,  with  ample 
sheathing  petioles,  as  well  as  the  unisexual  character  of  its 
flowers,  at  once  indicate  its  relationship  to  the  Indian  Com. 
The  hardened  glumes,  when  matured,  are  of  a  greyish 
porcelain  colour,  and  being  broad  at  the  base,  gradually  taper- 
ing downwards,  as  they  hang  suspended,  have  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  petrified  tears — hence  the  origin  of  the  name. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and  extends  throughout 
Asia  as  far  as  the  East  Indies  ;  it  attains  a  height  of  3  or  4 
feet,  and  ought  to  be  sown  early  in  spring  in  a  gentle  heat. 
It  rarely  ripens  its  seeds  here,  but  is  always  obtainable  from 
the  Continent,  and  is  well  worthy  a  place  amongst  our 
ornamental  Grasses. 

The  Pampas  Grass  (Gynerium  argenteum) ,  a  native  of 
the   vast  prairie  tracts  of    country   southward  of    the  wide 


Gynerium  argciiteum. 

extending  valley  of  the  La  Plata,  resists  our  severest 
frosts.  So  general  is  its  cultivation  at  the  present  time  that 
I  will  content  myself  by  only  alluding  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  several  varieties  possessing  well-marked  distinguishing 
characters — the  chief  variations  arising  from  the  denseness  or 
laxness  of  the  panicles,  as  well  as  from  the  tints  of  colour  they 
assume ;  one  especially  mai-ked  form  is  that  in  which  a  rose- 
coloured  tint  predominates — at  present  not  frequently  met 
with,  but  destined  to  become  a  general  favourite.  There 
is  another  species  from  Brazil,  G.  saccharoides  beside  which 
our  popular  favourite  becomes  but  a  mere  pigmy,  seemg 
that  the  culms  in  this  case  attain  a  height  of  20  to  30  feet,  the 
massive  inflorescence  alone  being  upwards  of  6  feet  long,  the 
secondary  branches  depending  downwards  in  long  wide-spread 
graceful  curves.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  species  has  ever 
been  in  cultivation,  but  though,  doubtless,  too  tender  for  out- 
door culture,  it  would  be  a  most  appropriate  plant  for  some  of 
our  large  conservatories  and  winter  gardens. 

Arundo  consplcua. — This  grass  from  New  Zealand,  equal 
in  beauty  and  value  to  the  Pampas  grass,  was  admirably  figured 
in  a  previous  volume  of  The  Gauden  (see  p.  681,  Vol.  VI.). 
When  growing  vigourously  and  thoroughly  well  established 
its  size  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Pampas. 

Arundo  Donax  was  frequentlyalluded  toby  old  Greek  writers 
under  its  specific  title.  Its  stems  are  erect  and  stout,  and, 
when  divested  of  their  foliage,  they  present  the  regularly  jointed 
appearance  of  an  ordinary  Bamboo  ;  there  is  no  mass  of  radical 
leaves  as  in  the  preceding  species,  bnt  in  lieu  thereof  they  are  dis- 
tributed all  along  the  stems  in  an  equi-distant  manner ;  thfet  are 
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nearly  2  inches  Tvide  and  of  a  bluish-green.  In  its  native 
country  along  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  some  portions 
of  the  Mediterranean,  these  stems  acquire  a  height  of  9  or  lu 
feet,  each  being  terminated  by  the  inflorescence  ;  possibly  it 
may  have  produced  flowers  in  some  favoured  corner  of  this 
country,  but  it  has  never  been  my  good  fortune  to  see  it 
bloom,  nor  do  I  remember  ever  seeing  any  record  of  such  an 


Coix  Lachry: 


occurrence.  Apart  from  its  blooming  altogether,  it  must  always 
be  an  attractive  plant,  its  stiff  upright  stems  betokening  a  wind- 
resisting  strength,  for  which  a  not  inappropriate  motto  would 
be  "  I  will  not  bend,  neither  will  I  break."  In  culture  it  is 
somewhat  whimsical,  growing  like  a  weed  in  some  places,  a  fact 
to  which  our  friend  the  Rev.  H.  EUacombe  will  bear  testimon}', 
and  in  others  merely  maintaining  a  miserable  existence,  as  is  the 
case  with  us.  Our  sub-soil  I  apprehend  is  too  cold, and  although 
a  swamp-loving  plant  in  its  native  localities  it  prefers  in  our 
colder  climates  to  be  high  and  dry  in  a  good  light  sandy  soil. 
As  the  thick  hard  underground  stems  and  buds  are  very  near 
the  surface,  it  is  always  a  wise  precaution  to  give  it  a  little 
protection  during  winter  in  the  way  of  Fern  or  light  litter  of 
any  sort.  There  is  a  handsome  variegated  plant  which  usually 
goes  by  the  title  of  A.  Donax  variegata,  but  it  lacks  the 
robustness  of  the  true  plant  and  has  much  narrower  leaves, 
and  I  think  I  am  not  wrong  in  saying  it  is  absolutely  tendei*. 
My  opinion  is  that  it  is  the  variegated  form  of  a  perfectly 
distinct  species,  and  though  adapted  for  greenhouse  and  stove 
culture,  possesses  no  value  as  an  out-door  plant. 

The  Indian  Corn  (Zea  Mays)  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
stately  of  our  Grasses.  If  sown  early  in  heat  and  planted  in  a 
rich  soil  it  will  attain  a  height  of  10  or  12  feet,  and,  with  its  un- 
branched  stem,  its  broad  massive  leaves,  from  whose  axils 
spring  the  cylindrical  spikes  of  female  flowers,  each  termi- 


Erianthus  Ravenna; 

nated  by  a  tassel  of  filiform  styles,  and  the  gracefully  pendent 
panicle  of  male  blossoms  with  which  the  stem  is  terminated,  it 
forms  an  essentially  tropical  feature  in  the  garden.  There  is  a 
very  pretty  variegated  form,  possibly  belonging  to  one  of  the 
dwarfor  species,  and  originating,  it  is  said,  in  .Japan.  To 
cultivate  Indian  Corn,  a  locality  tolerably  well  sheltered  from 
*Mp  wind  should  be  selected,  as  otlierwise  the  wide  leaves  are 


sure  to  be  damaged,  if,  indeed,  the  whole  plant  be  not  up- 
rooted. In  strong  vigorous  plants,  it  will  be  observed 
that  roots  are  freely  emitted  from  the  stem  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  bank  up  the  base  of  the 
stems  either  with  the  surrounding  soil  or,  better  still,  with 
some  well-rotted  manure,  which  latter  not  only  encourages 
the  emission  of  stem  roots,  but  also  supplies  them  with  ample 
food  when  they  are  emitted,  and  materially  assists  in  enabling 
the  plant  itself  to  resist  the  force  of  the  wind. 

Bamboos. — Amongst  all  the  Grasses,  none  are  so  quali- 
fied to  impai-t  a  distinctly  tropical  appearance  to  our 
northern  vegetation  as  the  various  forms  of  Arundinaria  and 
Bambusa.  Those  from  the  higher  altitudes  of  the  Himalayas, 
and  from  China  and  Japan — varying  in  height,  as  they  do, 
from  a  few  inches  to  18  or  20  feet — are,  in  many  localities, 
though  not  in  all,  perfectly  hardy;  and  the  beauty  of  their 
shining  jointed  stems,  peeping  from  amid  a  showery  mass  of 
their  bright  green  airy  foliage,  has  a  special  charm  that 
none  of  our  ordinary  Grasses  possess.  These  are  so  well 
worthy  of  a  sepai'ate  article,  that  I  will  do  no  more  than 
mention  them  at  present,  completing  my  list  by  a  plant  that, 
though  not  by  any  means  a  Grass,  has  really  so  much  of  the 
aspect  of  one  that,  for  matters  of  popular  description,  it 
might  well  be  included  amongst  them.  I  allude  to  the  Typba 
latifolia — known  in  ordinary  parlance  as  Keedmace,  Oat's-tail, 
or  Club  Rush — a  water  plant  by  no  means  uncommon  in  our 
fenny  districts,  with  long  erect  sword-like  leaves,  that  rise  to  a 
height  of  4  feet  or  more;  the  stems,  of  about  the  same  height 


Typha  latifolia. 

are  terminated  by  dense  masses  of  dark,  soft,  velvety  fruit, 
forming  complete  cylinders,  sometimes  single,  sometimes  in 
duplicate.  Its  roots  are  generally  submerged,  and  may  be 
said  to  luxuriate  in  2  or  3  feet  of  water.  It  is  a  plant  admirably 
adapted  for  the  prominent  points  of  the  margins  of  a  lake, 
having  a  marked  erectness  of  growth,  which  renders  it  suit- 
able for  use  in  such  positions.  But,  however  like  a  Grass  it 
may  be,  it  claims  a  Natural  Order  to  itself ;  and  one,  too,  which, 
structurally  speaking,  is  far  removed  from  the  graminaceous 
plants. 

WINTER  AND   SPRING  GARDENING. 

TnE  principal  objection  to  modern  flowor  gardening  is  the  sudden 
tranaitiou  from  a  blaze  of  bloom  to  long  dreary  months  of  unfur- 
nished beda,  unless  special  provision  is  made  in  the  shape  of  spring 
flowers  and  bulbs,  which,  when  judiciously  blended,  produce  a  very 
pretty  effect  in  spring,  but  the  majority  of  them  are  by  no  means 
effective  during  the  dullest  and  darkest  months  of  the  year,  viz.,  from 
November  to  Pebinary,  when  people  are  often  confined  to  the  house, 
and  the  view  from  its  windows  is  the  only  one  obtainable.  Many  of 
the  most  effective  spring  flowers  that  are  annually  raised  from  seed, 
such  as  Silenes,  Nemophilas,  and  others,  will  not  stand  ordinary 
winters  if  sown  early  enough  to  fill  the  beda  before  frost  sets  in  j  if 
sown  late,  and  the  plants  are  amall,  they  are  hardy  enough,  but  beda 
filled  with  them  are  by  no  meana  satisfactory  until  spring  growth 
commencea  and  the  biilba  begin  to  break  through  the  soil.  After 
trying  several  combinationa  for  producing  a  cheerful  effect  from  the 
time  the  summer  bedding  plants  are  removed  until  the  season  cornea 
round  for  replacing  them,  J  lind  that  the  most  satisfactory  plan  by 
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which  we  can  get  beds  really  well  furnished  and  fnll  of  brilliant  or 
graceful  foliage,  supplemented  by  a  mixture  of  flowering  plants  and 
bulbs  as  the  spring  advances,  is  to  obtain  a  quantity  of  very  dwarf 
well-rooted  evergreen  shrubs,  such  as  Hollies,  Khododendrona,  Euony- 
muses,  Laurustinuses.  Laurels,  Berberries,  Auoubas,  Heatbs,  Arbor. 
vita3s,  Cupressus,  Junipers,  Vincas,  and  others,  and  with  them  fill  the 
centres  of  large  beds  or  vases  quite  full,  edging  with  hardy  flowering  or 
fioefoliaged  plants  and  bulbs  in  proportion  to  size.  In  the  caseof  large 
beds  an  outer  edging  may  be  made  of  Golden  Feather  Pyretbruui, 
London  Pride,  or  Echeverias,  with  Crocuses  mixed,  and  a  second  line 
of  Myosotis,  Silene,  &c.,  with  Hyacinths  or  Tulips,  and  a  back  line  of 
Wallflowers,  with  Narcissus  or  Jonquils.  Smaller  beds  should  only 
have  one  line  of  flowering  plants,  and  the  bulbs  should  be  planted 
between  the  dwarf  shrubs.  These  look  at  all  times  bright  and 
cheerful,  and,  being  perfectly  hardy,  defy  all  weathers.  Shrubs  are 
as  easily  obtainable  in  any  quantity  as  bulbs,  and  if  shortened  back 
both  root  and  branch  in  epriog,  when  planted  in  their 
summer  quarters  they  will  last  several  seasons,  or  when  too  large  for 
this  purpose  they  may  be  finally  utilised  for  making  new  plantations 
and  improving  the  borders  of  woodland  walks.  Sheltered  positions 
might  be  reserved  for  Pansies,  Daisies,  and  the  earliest  harbingers  of 
spring,  as  in  mild  seasons  they  are  seldom  destitute  of  floral 
beauty.  James  Groom. 

Henham. 


Blue-flowered  Hydrangeas. — I  was  much  struck,  in  1869, 
<>■  with  some  bright  blue-flowering  Hydrangeas  wliich  were  growing  in 
'  front  of  a  cottage  in  the  Vale  of  Aber,  on  the  Menai  Straits.  In 
1874'  I  re-visited  that  spot,  and  procured  cuttings  of  these  plants ; 
they  were  very  large  and  vigorous.  I  brought  these  cuttings  to 
Surrey,  and  they  grew  well  in  a  greenhouse  ;  this  year  they  pro- 
duced pale  pink  flowers.  I  should  mention  that  they  were  potted, 
not  iu  their  own  soil,  but  in  garden  soil  taken  on  the  Straits,  not  far 
from  Aber.  I  was  inclined  to  explain  the  failure  to  grow  blue  flowers 
by  the  absence  of  sea  air  and  influence.  There  may  be  something  in 
this,  but  it  cannot  explain  the  fact,  because  blue  flowers  occur  at  long 
distances  from  the  sea.  In  particular  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of 
a  remarkable  grove  of  blue  Hydrangeas  in  the  lovely  garden  of  the 
Villa  Serbelloni,  at  Bellaggio,  on  Lake  Como. — Dyce  Duckworth, 
SaiiOliill!:,  Beti-hwnrth,  Surre;/. 

Th.e  First  Blue  Hydrangea. — Phillips,  in  his  "Flora 
Historica,"  says,  I  remember  seeing  a  fine  plant  of  Hydrangea  with 
beautiful  blue  flowers  at  a  cottage  situated  on  a  dreary  common  in 
Hampshire,  where  no  one  could,  at  that  time  (1820),  have  expected 
to  have  found  even  a  common  pink-flowered  Hydrangea.  The  owner 
of  the  plant,  a  poor  woman,  refused  ten  guineas  for  this  flower;  it 
was  the  only  one  that  had  been  seen  in  this  country,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  a  poor  cottager  having  refused  so  large  a  sum  for  a  plant, 
excited  great  curiosity,  and  bi'ought  all  the  neighbouring  inhabitants 
to  see  it.  The  owner,  although  she  did  not  like  to  part  with  the 
plant,  that  had  been  reared  by  a  child  whom  she  had  lost,  gladly 
sold  cuttings  of  it  to  all  who  required  them,  every  one  of  which, 
when  they  blossomed,  produced  flowers  of  the  original  rose-colour. 
I  have  since  learned  that  the  poor  woman's  plant  had  been  reared  from 
a  cutting  of  the  common  rose-coloured  variety,  and  that  the  change 
was  owing  to  its  being  planted  in  the  soil  of  the  heathy  common  on 
which  she  resided,  mixed  with  a  portion  of  turf  ashes,  whilst  those 
who  obtained  cuttings  planted  them  in  good  garden  soil."  When  I 
resided  in  Surrey,  it  was  our  usual  practice  to  strike  cuttings  from 
the  common  Hydrangea  iu  July  in  common  mould,  then  to  pot  them 
in  soil  taken  from  Bagahot  Heath,  and  the  result  invariably  was  that 
we  had  blue  Hydrangeas,  which  were  very  effective,  both  for  house 
and  conservatory  decoration  early  in  spring.  We  have  also  near 
here,  in  a  cottage  garden,  the  soil  of  which  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  iron,  several  Hydrangeas  that  produce  blue  flowers,  the  original 
cuttings  of  which  are  known  to  have  been  taken  from  the  common 
rose. coloured  variety  growing  iu  the  garden  at  this  place. — J.vs. 
Pink,  Lees  Court,  Fai-ersluim. 

Moss  for  tlie  Protection  of  Herbaceous  Plants. — Many 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  untidy  state  of  their  borders  and  bulb  beds, 
in  which  the  less  hardy  plants  are  covered  with  litter,  leaves,  or 
ashes,  for  protective  purposes ;  and  often  elect  to  let  them  take 
their  chance  rather  than  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  garden.  This  is 
in  fact,  the  case  to  a  lamentable  extent ;  and  usually  brings  its  own 
punishment  by  the  non-appearance  of  some  favourites  when  due. 
Might  not  your  readers  assist  each  other  in  this  difiiouliy  by  suogest. 
ing  some  adequate  means  of  protection,  which,  at  the  same  time, 
would  not  be  unsightly.  I  should  think  that,  after  laying  on  some 
coal. ashes,  leaves,  or  whatever  may  be  chosen,  a  thick  covering  of 
freah  green  Moss,  laid  over  the  border,  and  neatly  secured  by  a  few 
twigs,  would  look  pretty,  in  addition  to   being  clean  and  thoroughly 


effectivo.  The  material  might  easily  be  removed,  and  can  be 
procured  merely  for  the  trouble  of  collecting.  If  closely  or  tightly 
pegged  down,  it  will  in  itself  alone  be  sufficient  protection  for  many 
plants;  and  its  appearance  may  be  still  further  improved  by  the 
introduction  beneath  it  of  some  Crocuses,  and  other  bulbs,  which, 
when  blooming  upon  a  carpet  of  Moss,  would  produce  an  effect 
scarcely  otherwise  obtainable  ;  when  their  work  is  done,  they  may  be 
removed  with  the  Moss. — T.  McGax.v,  Burrin. 

The  Swiss  Anthericums. — Few  flowers  are  so  beautiful  as 
these,  when  they  grow  in  their  homes  among  the  Alps.  I  have 
gathered  the  three  species  that  occur  in  Switzerland.  The  largest 
and  noblest  (A.  Liliastrum)  ia  a  lovely  plant,  with  its  fine 
snow-wbite  flowers,  two  or  three  on  the  stem,  like  tiny  white  Lilies, 
and  ita  long  grassy  leaves.  I  have  met  with  it  abundantly  in  some 
of  the  Bernina  pastures ;  it  also  occurs  in  the  Tyrol  in  equal 
abundance.  The  next  in  size  and  beauty  is  A.  Liliago.  This  is 
smaller  in  ita  flowers,  but  hardly  less  beautiful.  It  occurs  iu  some- 
what drier  placea  than  the  former.  The  third  and  the  smallest  is 
A.  ramosum.  This  ia  much  less  pretentious  in  ita  inflorescence,  the 
flowers  being  in  little  loose  panicles,  much  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Australian  A.  pendulum.  This  habit  gives  to  the  stem  a  somewhat 
branched  appearance,  and  hence  the  name.  This  species  occurs  in 
stony,  rough  ground,  and  is  more  general  in  ita  diatribution.  It 
abounds  in  the  allnvial  meadows  in  the  valley  of  Lauterbrnnnen. — 
Petek  Inciibald,  Hoviagliaiii  Lodge,  York. 

Churchyard  Gardens.- — Could  you  favour  me  with  a  few  hints 
on  the  subject  of  laying.out  and  planting  with  suitable  trees  the 
closed  churchyards  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  City — such  a  one,  for 
example,  as  St.  Luke'a,  Old  Street.  The  ground  measures  about, 
from  south  to  north,  290  feet ;  east  to  west,  160  feet,  and  ia  a  regular 
parallelogram. — J.  Bikketf.  [Level  the  whole  of  the  area  aa  well  as 
circumstances  will  permit.  All  the  tombstones  should  if  practicable, 
be  laid  flat.  Sow  down  with  Grass  the  spaces  between  the  stones,  if 
they  are  suDficieutly  ivide  and  opeu  ;  but,  if  the  stones  cover  the 
ground  thickly,  a  coating  of  gravel  would  be  preferable.  Retain 
existing,  or  form  new,  paths,  if  the  public  is  admitted.  Plant  suitable 
trees  tor  effect  and  shade,  such  as  Acacias,  Ailantus,  Laburnums, 
Planes,  and  Poplars  of  different  sorts,  and  weeping  trees;  also,  for 
embellishment,  deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs  in  artistic  and  well 
arranged  groups,  green  and  variegated  Euonymuses,  Box,  Aucuba8,and 
Japanese  Privet,  Lilac  of  different  sorts,  Weigola  rosea,  Philadelphns, 
Guelder  Rose,  Forsythia,  Prunus  triloba,  and  plenty  of  Yews,  and  Ivy 
where  the  latter  is  suitable.  Such  work  should  always  be  entrusted 
to  a  skilful  and  painstakiufr  man,  who  makes  gardens  of  that  kind  a 
study  or  speciality. — J.  F.  M.] 

Begonia  Froebeli. — This  new  species  was  first  exhibited  in  this 
country  by  ita  introducera,  Messrs.  Frcebel  and  Co.,  of  Zurich,  on 
August  4th,  1875  (see  The  Garden  Vol.  V1II._,  p.  121),  when  it 
received  a  first-claas  certificate.  In  habit  it  is  quite  distinct  from  all 
othera,  having  large  obliquely  cordate,  hairy  leavea,  hoary  beneath, 
and  very  variable  in  size,  the  largest  being  from  6  to  12  inches  in 
length,  and  from  3  to  8  inches  in  width.  It  has  crimson-acarlet 
flowers,  which  are  borne  in  erect  panicles  from  10  to  15  inches  in 
height.  The  male  flowers  are  four-petalled  and  nearly  2  inches  in 
diameter,  while  the  female  flowers  are  five-petalled,  and  about  1 
or  i;  inches  in  diameter.  The  peduncles  themselves  are  of  a  bright 
red  colour  spotted  with  crimson.  This  species  has  been  used  with 
success  for  bedding  purposes  on  the  Continent.  It  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  our  hardy  tuberous-rooted  species,  and  will  be  invaluable 
to  the  hybridiser,  the  panicles  of  vivid  flowers  being  borne  well  up 
above  the  tufted  radical  leaves  on  separate  stems,  as  in  B.  Veitchii 
or  B.  rosasflora,  only  we  have  here  many-flowered  branched  panicles 
instead  of  tew-ttowered  scapes.  This,  one  of  Mr.  Roezl's  discoveries 
on  the  Andes  of  Ecuador,  where  it  luxuriates  at  altitudes  varying 
from  8,000  to  10,000  feet,  or  in  a  temperature  where  the  Strawberry 
seems  perfectly  at  home,  is  well  figured  iu  the  January  number 
of  the  "  Illustrirte  Garten-Zeitung,"  t.  1.  We  believe  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  has  made  arrangements  to. distribute  it  in  this  country. — B. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWEE  GARDEN. 


Rose  Dnchesse  de  Vallambrosa.— M.  Joseph  Schwartz,  the  well-known 
rosarian  of  Lyons,  is  now  sending  out  this  new  perpetual  Rose,  which  is  des- 
cribed in  entliusiastic  terras  by  those  who  have  seen  it.  It  is  a  seedling  from 
Jules  Margotin,  and  is  a  plant  of  luxuriant  growth. 

Root-work  versus  Rock-work.— Mr.  Groom  contribu'es  many  sensible 
remarks  to  The  Gabden,  but  I  for  one  cannot  agree  with  him  that  root-work 
is  right  for  Alpine  plants  iu  any  position,  nor  is  it  the  best  material  for  hardy 
Ferns.  Stumps  of  trees,  roots,  &c.,  usually  employed  to  form  what  is  called 
"root-work,"  should  never  he  employed  in  the  garden  e.xcept  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  banks  or  screens,  to  b3  quickly  covered  ,Vith  hardy  climbers  and 
other  plants.— W.  S. 
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THE    AMATEUR'S     GARDEN. 

By  THOMAS  BAINES. 
Pi'uuing  Apples,  Paars,  Plums,  and  Cherries.— When 
the  different  kinds  of  bush  f raits  are  pruned,  Applea,  Pears,  Plums, 
and  Cherries  should  receive  similar  attention.  In  amateurs' 
gardens,  where  usually  the  most  has  to  be  made  of  the  room  by 
cropping  as  much  of  the  space  as  possible  amongst  the  different 
trees  grown  in  them,  the  whole  of  the  Apples  should  be  in  the  form 
of  moderately  sized  bush.shaped  trees,  grafted  on  the  French  Paradise 
stock;  as,  where  that  is  the  case,  the  manure  necessary  for  the 
various  vegetable  crops  will  be  rather  an  assistance  to  the  trees  than 
otherwise  ;  whereas,  if  they  are  grafted  on  ordinary  stocks,  unless 
severe  root.pruning  is  resorted  to,  their  growth  becomes  so  strong 
as  to  prevent  their  bearing,  except  very  meagrely  ;  consequently, 
where  the  trees  are  of  the  latter  description,  others  should  be  planted 
that  are  grafted  on  such  stocks  as  will  fruit  freely,  so  as  gradually 
to  take  their  place.  The  pruning  of  these  trees  which  bear  freely 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  as  they  make  comparatively  little  wood, 
and  do  not  require  the  use  of  the  knife  further  than  to  shorten  any 
shoots  that  may  be  out-growing  the  rest,  and  to  cut  out  those  that 
cause  too  much  crowding.  It  should  be  remembered  that  where 
the  branches  are  too  close,  they  are  proportionately  weak,  and  that 
trees  m  such  a  state  not  only  produce  smaller  and  worse  coloured  and 
flavoured  fruit  than  such  as  are  in  better  condition,  but  that  they 
also  suffer  more  in  windy  weather,  through  the  fruit  getting  knocked 
off  by  the  branches  coming  into  violent  cantact  with  each  other. 
Those  who  object  to  root.pruning  Apples  and  Pears,  and  who  have 
them  upon  vigorous.growing  stocks  in  land  that  is  manured  for 
culinary  vegetables,  will,  in  most  places,  experience  little  trouble  in 
gathering  the  fruit  next  season,  as,  after  the  dull,  damp  autumn 
which  we  have  had,  very  few  bloom.buds  have  set — in  many 
cases  next  to  none — appearances,  in  this  respect,  being  worse  in 
many  parts  than  they  have  been  for  some  years.  The  same  applies 
to  Pears  on  free  stocks,  under  similar  conditions  of  soil  and  root 
nutriment.  When  the  growth  of  trees  thus  circumstanced  is  very 
strong  and  gross,  it  should  not,  as  is  often  done,  be  severely  cut 
back,  as  that  tends  to  aggravate  the  evil  rather  than  diminish  it, 
by  inducing  the  formation  of  similar  wood  next  season.  The  shoots 
should  be  sufficiently  thinned  out  to  give  plenty  of  room  and  admit 
light  and  air,  shortening  them  to  about  two-thirds  their  present 
length.  Although  four  months  ago  was  the  best  time  for  root, 
pruning,  still  it  is  not'yet  too  late  to  perform  this  operation  in  order 
to  induce  the  production  of  fruit-bearing  wood  next  summer ;  but 
no  time  should  now  be  lost  in  completing  such  work,  for  if  deferred 
imtil  the  buds  have  at  all  began  to  move,  it  is  certain,  more  or  less, 
to  injure  the  trees.  Directions  for  carrying  out  the  operation  were 
given  in  the  amateur's  garden  for  August  28th.  Apples  and  Pears 
on  espaliers  by  the  sides  of  walks,  or  on  trellises  over  them,  should 
be  carefully  trained,  so  as  not  to  allow  any  shoots  to  outgrow  the 
others;  loosen,  too,  the  old  ties,  so  as  to  give  the  branches  room  to 
thicken,  for,  if  such  ties  are  not  removed  from  branches  in  vigorous 
growth,  they  often  get  too  tight  before  the  end  of  the  summer. 
They  should  all  be  examined  every  year,  as,  when  the  twine  gets 
rotten,  it  is  sure  to  give  way  during  the  summer,  broken  shoots 
being  often  the  result,  especially  if  heavily  laden  with  fruit.  The 
old  system  of  horizontal  training  is  not  much  practised  at  the  present 
day,  the  ordinary  fan-shape  being,  for  many  reasons,  preferable,  not 
the  least  important  among  which  being  a  more  oven  distribution  of 
the  sa|),  whereby  the  growth  is  better  equalised  over  the  whole  sur. 
face  of  the  trees  than  it  otherwise  could  bo.  Their  ability  to  fruit 
evenly  from  bottom  to  top  is  also  more  fully  ensured.  Where  old 
Pear  trees  trained  horizontally  exist  upon  walls,  it  frequeutly 
happens  that  the  spars  have  been  allowed  to  get  very  long,  project, 
ing  from  the  branches  8  or  10  inches.  Under  such  circumstances, 
thoy  not  only  have  an  unsightly  appearance,  but  the  bloom  so  placed 
when  open,  docs  not  receive  nearly  so  much  protection  from  the 
wall  on  a  frosty  night  as  it  would  do  if  the  spurs  were  shorter.  In 
the  case  of  trees  in  this  condition,  it  ia  advisable  to  cut  the  spurs 
clean  off  close  into  the  branches,  but,  if  this  were  done  over  the 
whole  surface  at  once,  there  would  bo  no  crop  for  several  seasons ; 
consequently  it  is  better  to  remove  such  over.grown  spurs  by  degrees, 
taking  them  off  alternate  branches  on  each  side  of  the  tree,  and,  as 
soon  as  young  bearing  wood  ia  formed  on  these,  the  remaining  h.alf 
may  bo  operated  upon  in  a  similar  manner.  Trees  with  long  spurs 
often  boar  a  few  fruits  near  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  and 
little  or  none  elsewhere.  In  such  cases  the  remedy  ia  to  cut  each 
alternate  branch  right  out,  or  at  least  to  within  0  or  8  inches  of  the 
point  from  where  they  spring  from  the  bole  of  the  tree.  They  will 
thns  be  induced  to  make  strong  shoots,  one  of  which  should  be  laid 
in  to  occupy  the  place  of  that  removed.  By  this  means  trees  can  be 
gradually  re-furnished  with  young  branches  that  are  often  as  fruitful 
as  those  on  younger  trees,  and  oven  more  so.     These  operationa  are, 


of  course,  recommended  upon  the  assumption  that  the  trees  appear 
healthy  and  in  good  condition  at  the  roots,  and  that  the  kinds  are 
worth  retaining ;  if  the  aorta  are  inferior,  but  the  trees  healthy,  the 
branches  should  be  grafted  with  some  approved  varieties  at  about 
6  inches  from  the  main  stem.  Where  evidence  exists  that  the  roots 
are  unhealthy,  it  is  better  to  remove  the  trees  altogether  and  trench 
the  border,  getting  out  all  the  old  roots,  and,  if  procurable, 
adding  some  new  soil,  and  re-planting  with  young  trees. 
In  dry,  over.light  soils,  the  addition  of  some  good  heavy 
loam,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  rotten  dung  dug  into  the  space 
occupied  by  the  roots  of  old  trees  frequently  improves  their 
condition  considerably  ;  but,  when  they  bear  satisfactorily,  and  are 
strong  enough  to  make  a  fair  amount  of  young  wood  each  year,  it 
is  better  to  leave  well  alone,  so  far  as  the  introduction  of  strong 
stimulating  manure  is  concerned,  as  the  effect  of  the  latter,  on  some 
soils,  is  to  induce  the  formation  of  wood  at  the  expense  of 
fruitfulness.  Plums  and  Cherrien,  when  grown  in  the  open  garden, 
do  not  need  so  much  pruning  as  Apples  and  Pears ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  merely  require  over.strong  growths  to  be  cut  back  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  keep  them  from  out-stripping  the  weaker-growing 
wood,  and  also  the  removal  of  such  as  are  calculated  to  overcrowd 
the  trees.  Plums  on  walls  should  not  have  their  branches  too  much 
crowded,  for,  when  allowed  to  get  into  auch  a  condition,  they  do  not 
often  bear  freely.  Cherries,  if  in  a  good  state  at  the  roots,  usually 
form  plenty  of  fruit  apura ;  in  most  soila  theae  should  be  dressed 
with  soot  and  lime,  as  recommended  in  the  case  of  Gooseberries  and 
Currants ;  for,  where  bullfinches  or  torn-tits  are  plentiful,  they 
attack  the  trees,  and  in  a  very  few  days  clear  off  almost  every  fruit 
bud. 

Miscellaneous  Fruits. — Amateurs  are  sometimes  induced  to 
prune  Peaches  and  Nectarines  early,  but  it  ia  a  mistaken  practice,  as 
they  should  be  left  until  considerably  later.  Figa,  except  in  the 
most  favoured  southern  and  western  counties,  or  near  the  coast, 
should  be  loosened  from  the  walls  ;  the  branches  ahould  be  carefully 
drawn  together  with  a  piece  of  strong  cord  or  stout  straw  ropes,  and 
the  whole  should  be  covered  with  clean  straw,  encircling  the  branches 
thus  bound  together  five  or  six  inches  in  thickness,  commencing  near 
the  bottom  of  the  trees.  Straw  thus  put  on  will  not  only  protect  from 
frost  the  young  fruits  that  are  formed,  but  will  likewise  throw  off 
rain,  for,  should  it  become  wet  through  to  the  branches  and  after, 
wards  get  severely  frozen,  the  trees  would  be  in  a  worse  condition 
than  if  no  protecting  material  waa  used  at  all.  To  prevent  the  rain 
thua  penetrating  the  straw  to  a  depth  that  will  do  harm,  the 
branches,  when  the  covering  ia  completed,  ahould  be  placed  in  nearly 
an  vjpright  position.  There  are  several  advantages  in  getting  pruning 
done  early,  especially  in  the  case  of  such  fruits  aa  are  grown  on 
walls,  the  first  of  which  is,  that  when  completed  it  gives  an  oppor. 
tunity  for  preparing  the  soil  for  whatever  vegetable  crops  are  grown 
on  the  borders.  But,  in  digging  the  ground  occupied  by  the  roots 
of  good  fruitful  trees,  the  fact  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the 
fruit  should  be  the  principal  consideration,  and  that  there  should 
be  no  interference  with  the  roots  so  as  to  injure  them;  for  this 
reason  the  spade  ought  never  to  be  used  in  digging  fruit-borders ; 
but  the  work  should  invariably  be  done  with  a  fork  instead,  and 
even  this  should  be  used  so  as  not  to  cause  injury,  especially  to  the 
small  feeding  roots  that,  in  the  case  of  treea  in  a  good  condition, 
usually  lie  near  the  surface.  The  young  ahoots  of  both  Apples  and  Pears 
that  are  cut  out  will  be  found  to  be  useful  as  stakes  for  Pelargoniums, 
Calceolarias,  Achimeues,  and  similar  pot  plants.  All  that  are 
straight  and  strong  enough  should,  therefore,  be  tied  into  bundles 
and  put  away  for  use  in  that  way  in  the  ensuing  spring.  For  aoft- 
wooded  subjects,  such  aa  those  just  named,  they  are  quite  as  good, 
and  look  as  well,  as  painted  deal  sticks.  Pruninga  of  Gooseberries 
and  Currants  should  be  cleared  off,  and  either  charred  or  burnt;  the 
ground  should  then  be  manured  or  forked  over,  but  in  auch  a  way  as 
not  to  injure  the  roots,  which  lie  very  near  the  surface.  Bush  fruits 
are  often  allowed  to  go  short  of  manure,  even  in  poor  hungry  land ; 
thua  treated  they  boar  fruit  enough  in  quantity,  but  it  is  deficient  in 
size ;  it  is  far  bettor  to  limit  tho  space  occupied  by  them  than 
attempt  to  grow  more  than  can  bo  well  taken  care  of.  An  impression 
appears  to  be  almost  general  that  light  manures,  such  as  guano  and 
superphosphate,  are  only  fit  for  vegetables  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as 
I  have  proved  by  actual  experiments.  There  ia,  in  fact,  no  manure 
that  is  more  effectual  or  so  quick  in  its  action  upon  bush  fruits  aa 
these,  oapecially  good  guano,  and,  where  solid  manure  ia  deficient, 
amateurs  cannot  do  better  than  use  the  above,  always  being  mindful 
to  obtain  them  from  sources  to  be  depended  upon  as  to  their 
genuineness.  

Hardy  Fruit. 
Whilst  the  trees  are  dormant  the  most  important  work  is  thoroughly 
clearing  them  from  insects  and  parasites  of  every  kind.    Applea 
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iufected  with  American  blight  should  be  thickly  painted  with  a  strong 
solution  of  Gishurst  compound,  in  which  has  been  dissolved  a  araall 
quantity  of  glue  to  cause  adhesion.  The  consistency  is  obtained  by 
the  addition  of  either  soil  or  clay,  and  the  mixture  when  pre- 
pared should  be  put  on  with  a  soft  brush.  Apricots  and  Pears  are 
subject  to  attacks  of  scale,  for  the  eradication  of  which,  there 
is  nothing  so  effectual  as  the  composition  just  named.  The  trees 
should  be  unnailed,  in  order  that  no  part  may  be  missed  in  the 
operation  ;  the  walls  should  also  be  painted  with  the  same  composition 
in  a  thinner  state.  Moss  and  Lichen,  generally  so  prevalent  on  old 
orchard  trees,  may  be  destroyed  by  means  of  a  dressing  of 
soft  soap  and  brine ;  fresh-slaked  lime  is  equally  effective, 
and  it  may  be  applied  with  an  ordinary  white-wash  brush  ;  soot 
and  cow-dung  mixed  with  it  will  subdue  the  whiteness  of 
the  lime.  As  a  preventive  against  red  spider,  and  green  and  black 
fly,  to  which  Peaches,  Plnms,  and  Cherries  are  especially  liable,  as 
soon  as  the  trees  are  nailed  or  tied,  let  the  whole  be  thoroughly 
syringed  with  the  following  mixture,  viz.,  2  gallons  of  tobacco 
water,  4  lbs.  of  soft  soap,  i  lb.  of  black  pepper,  and  1  lb.  of  glue. 
Dissolve  the  whole  together  and  mix  with  20  gallons  of  rain  water. 
The  above  will  be  sufEcieut  for  all  the  trees  in  an  ordinary  sized 
garden,  bnt  smaller  or  larger  quantities  can  of  course  be  made  as 
may  be  required.  In  order  to  prevent  the  ravages  ot  the  Goose, 
berry  caterpillar,  after  pruning  and  dressing  the  trees,  spread  a  thin 
layer  of  tanner's  bark  under  each  tree — a  simple  remedy,  but  never, 
theless  one  which  rai'ely  fails.  Now  that  the  weather  is  open,  all  planting 
operations  should  be  brought  to  a  close  as  soon  as  possible,  staking 
and  mulching  the  trees  at  once,  in  anticipation  of  high  winds,  severe 
frosts,  or  drought.  Fork  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  about  old 
and  impoverished  trees,  and  give  them  a  liberal  dressing  of  rotten 
manure ;  if  manure  is  scarce,  charred  vegetable  refuse  and  wood 
ashes  will  answer  the  purpose. — W.  Wildsjiith. 

Mulching. — This  process,  which  consists  in  spreading  half 
decomposed  manure  or  some  other  open  material  over  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  has  two  objects.  One  is  to  prevent  excessive  evapora. 
tion  in  summer,  and  the  other — a  less  important  one — is  to  protect 


the  roots  in  winter.  The  accompanying  little  wood.cut,  from  "  Rural 
Affairs,"  shows  a  section  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  done — the  wide 
surfacing  a  being  the  proper  way,  the  section  of  the  small  mound  h 
showing  another  way,  which  is  almost  useless. — F.  H. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 
Vines. — All  late  Vines  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  cut  may 
now  be  pruned,  the  best  of  the  eyes  being  saved  for  propagating 
purposes  where  young  Vines  are  raised.  Scrape  all  the  loose  bark 
from  the  rods,  and  wash  or  paint  them  as  recommended  some  time 
ago,  but  the  removal  of  the  bark  must  be  effected  with  care,  other, 
wise  it  does  more  harm  than  good,  from  the  wood  being  sliced  and 
injured.  A  knife  should  not  be  used  unless  about  the  spurs,  bnt  a 
firm  rubbing  with  the  hand  between  these  will  clean  off  all  bark 
which  ought  to  be  displaced.  Remove  the  loose  surface  soil  down  to 
the  roots  and  replace  it  with  rich  fresh  material,  and  the  entire 
border  may  be  thoroughly  watered,  as  soon  as  the  dressing  has  been 
completed,  for  no  Vine  border  should  ever  be  allowed  to  become 
parched  throughout  the  winter  or  the  roots  will  inevitably  suffer.  If 
the  drainage  is  good  underneath,  as  it  always  should  be,  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  soil  becoming  sour,  through  damp  when  the  Vines  are 
resting.  Many  Vineries  that  have  been  started  will  now  be  well 
filled  with  plants  being  forced  into  flower.  The  temperature  of  the 
Vinery  is  well  suited  for  such  subjects,  but  care  must  be  taken  that 
there  are  no  insects  about  such  plants  which  are  likely  to  be  trans, 
ferred  to  Vines.  Mealy  bug  is  often  introduced  in  this  way,  and 
it  is  the  most  difiScnlt  of  all  insects  to  eradicate  if  once  established 
on  Vines.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  reach  the  supporting  wires  tie  them 
at  once,  as  they  are  not  so  easily  fixed  when  they  have  grown  to  any 
considerable  extent.      When   the  bunch  is  quite  visible  pinch  the 


point  off  the  shoot  at  one  joint  beyond  the  cluster.  In  Vineries 
started  at  the  beginning  of  December  do  not  let  the  heat  rise  above 
55°  upon  cold  nights  with  5°  more  during  the  day.  Take  what 
assistance  can  be  had  from  the  fermenting  material  on  the  inside 
border  and  add  fire  heat  when  necessary. 

Pines. — See  that  the  bottom.heat  in  recently  started  Queens, 
does  not  exceed  90'  at  any  time.  A  rise  above  this  should  be 
checked  by  turning  the  valve  and  shutting  off  the  under.flow  of  hot 
water  for  a  day  or  two.  Where  there  are  no  valves  each  pot  must  be 
loosened,  so  as  to  leave  a  small  vacuum  between  the  pot  and  the 
plunging  material,  so  that  the  heat  may  escape.  Do  not  keep  the 
temperature  high  about  any  Pines  that  are  not  in  fruit  at  the 
present  time.  High  temperatures  under  these  circumstances  mean 
plants  drawn  out  of  their  natural  shape  and  other  injuries. — J.  MuiR. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— At  this  period  of  the  season  these 
require  more  attention  than  any  other  forced  fruits ;  sudden  fluctua- 
tions  in  temperature  caused  by  fire  heat  must  be  carefully  avoided. 
When  the  weather  is  clear,  close  with  an  advance  of  10'  on  the 
night  temperature,  but  when  fruits  are  setting,  we  never  consider 
it  good  practice  to  shut  the  house  quite  close.  When  they  are  ia 
flower  we  never  use  the  syringe,  except,  it  may  be,  in  the  case 
of  newly.lifted  trees,  the  fruit  on  which  is  of  less  importance  than 
getting  them  well  established.  Should  green  fly  make  its  appear, 
auce,  every  portion  of  the  bearing  wood  should  be  dusted  with  tobacco 
powder,  and  if  this  pest  is  very  formidable  fumigate  with  tobacco. 
We  have  put  this  into  practice  when  the  trees  were  in  full  flower, 
without  apparent  injury  to  the  crop,  but  I  do  not  recommend  its 
being  done  as  a  rule,  as  tobacco  is  often  mixed  with  injurious  sub. 
stances  and  tobacco  paper  is  also  impregnated  with  matters  which  do 
much  mischief  to  plants  and  flowers  of  every  description.  Keep  the 
atmosphere  humid,  but  stagnant  moisture  should  never  be  tolerated. 
From  50^  to  55',  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  is  a  safe  tem- 
perature at  this  dull  season.  Later  houses  may  be  cleaned  and 
pruned,  and  the  bearing  wood  washed  and  dressed.  As  regards 
insects,  syringing  with  Clarke's  insect  destroyer  and  also  with  an 
infusion  of  quassia  chips  immediately  before  the  buds  open,  serves  to 
keep  them  in  check.  Dryness  at  the  roots  or  stagnant  moisture, 
retained  long  in  the  soil  do  much  mischief  both  to  trees  and  crops, 
and  must  therefore  be  avoided.  A  close  temperature  from  45°  to  50' 
is  warm  enough  in  tlie  absence  of  solar  heat. 

Figs. — These  may  now  be  started,  where  means  of  medium  extent 
exist.  Those  in  pots,  may  have  their  bark  well  washed  with  soap  and 
water,  and  if  a  bottom-heat,  obtained  by  means  of  leaves  or  other 
material,  which  will  keep  a  steady  temperature  of  80°,  is  maintained , 
they  will  do  well. — M.  Temple. 

The  Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

All  trees,  shrubs,  or  plants,  in  the  open  air,  whose  power  to  resist 
the  effects  of  a  low  temperature  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  should,  ere 
this,  have  been  pi-otected  to  the  extent  they  require.  Of  late  a 
period  of  comparative  inactivity  as  regards  outdoor  operations  in  thia 
department  has,  owing  to  the  weather,  intervened,  and  time  mav 
have  been  found  to  take  stock  of  the  various  kinds  of  bedding  plants 
required  for  next  season.  It  is  advisable  to  have  a  rough  sketch  of 
the  flower  garden,  with  its  various  beds  and  borders,  on  each  of 
which  should  be  written  the  names  of  plants  intended  to  be  used  in 
them,  together  with  the  probable  number  likely  to  be  required.  As 
regards  the  various  kinds  of  bedding  Pelargoniums,  it  is  advisable  to 
put  in  a  sufiiciency  of  cuttings  of  each  sort  pretty  early  in  the 
autumn,  cuttings  made  at  that  time  being  preferable  to  those  struck 
in  spring  ;  and,  by  the  time  it  is  found  necessary  to  place  them 
under  glass  they  will  generally  be  found  to  be  well  rooted.  With 
regard  to  new  or  scarce  kinds,  however,  of  which  it  may  not  have 
been  possible  to  obtain  sufficient  cuttings  in  the  first  instance,  the 
plants  from  the  beds  should  have  been  potted  up  before  they  were 
injured  by  frost.  They  should  have  been  kept  in  a  growing  tem- 
perature near  the  glass  ;  and,  if  this  has  been  done,  they  will,  about 
this  time,  be  in  a  condition  to  furnish  another  batch  of  cuttings, 
while  the  plants  which  were  struck  as  cuttings  in  the  autumn  should 
now  be  shifted  into  larger  pots,  and  it  kept  growing  will,  in  a  short 
time,  admit  of  one  or  more  cuttings  being  taken  from  each  of  them. 
This  course  should  be  pursued  until  the  necessary  amount  of  stock  is 
obtained.  Autumn. struck  cuttings  of  bedding  Calceolarias  are  also 
much  to  be  preferred  to  either  those  struck  in  spring  or  the 
old  plants  from  the  beds,  so  that  enough  cuttings  should  be 
inserted  during  the  month  of  October,  and  they  should, be  wintered 
in  cold  pits  protected  by  mats,  or  similar  material,  during  Severe 
frost.  They  are  potted  off  singly,  or  pricked  into  boxes  or  frames  in 
spring,  there  to  remain  until  they  can  be  transferred  to  the  flower, 
beds.  In  the  case  of  most  other  bedding  plants,  such  as  Verbenas, 
Lobelias,  Ageratnms,  Iresines,  Coleuses,  Alternantheras,  &c.,  it  is 
quite  nuneceasary  to  insert  more  than  a  few  pots  of  cuttings  in  the 
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autumn  ;  or  to  pot  np  a  few  of  the  old  plants  from  the  beds,  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  cuttings  for  spring  propagation.  The  entire 
stock  of  bedding  plants  of  all  kinds  should  be  looked  over,  and  dead 
and  decaying  leaves  removed,  every  opportunity  allowed  by 
the  weather  of  admitting  fresh  air  to  the  structure  which 
contains  them.  Mildew  not  unfrequently  attacks  the  store  pots 
of  Verbenas  and  other  plants  at  this  season  ;  and,  whenever  this  is  the 
case,  the  plants  should  be  at  once  well  dusted  with  flowers  of  sulphur, 
or  the  plants  affected  may  l)e  taken  out  of  the  pits,  and  placed  for  a 
short  time  in  the  open  air,  where  they  should  be  well  syringed  with 
a  solution  of  Ewing's  infallible  mildew  composition,  in  the  proportion 
of  a  wine-glassful  to  a  gallon  of  rain-water.  A  mild  day  should  be 
selected  for  the  operation  ;  and,  when  dry,  the  plants  should  again 
be  placed  in  their  position  under  glass.  See  also  that  the  bulbs  of 
Gladiolus  and  tubers  of  Dahlias,  &c.,  are  now  stored  in  places  where 
they  can  be  kept  perfectly  dry,  and  safe  from  frost.  A  compost  of 
rich  fertilising  materials  should  be  collected  for  the  purpose  of  apply, 
ing  to  the  flower  beds  as  soon  as  the  spring-flowering  plants  have 
been  removed.  This  compost  should  be  frequently  turned,  in  order  that 
every  portion  may  in  turn  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmospherp, 
especially  during  frosty  weather,  as  the  beds  have,  as  it  were,  double 
duty  to  perform,  when  a  system  of  spring  as  well  as  summer  beddino- 
is  pursued.  Liberal  treatment  should  be  given  in  accordance  with 
the  known  requirements  of  the  plants  intended  to  occupy  them 
during  the  summer  months.  For  some  bedding  plants  the  soil  can 
hardly  be  rendered  too  rich,  while  for  other  species,  such  as  the 
Pelargonium,  etc.,  too  rich  a  soil  is  not  unlikely  to  result  in  a  paucity 
of  bloom.  During  very  inclement  weather,  when  out-of-doors  oper. 
ations  are  necessarily  suspended,  there  are  still  various  operations 
pertaining  to  this  department  which  may  receive  attention,  and 
which  may  be  performed  under  the  shelter  of  a  roof,  such  as  the 
preparation  of  pegs  for  fastening  down  Verbenas  in  the  flower  beds. 
Carnation  layers,  and  stakes  for  the  various  kinds  of  plants  in  the 
beds  which  may  require  them.  These  stakes  may  be  made  of  laths 
split  and  smoothed  with  the  knife,  and  cut  into  various  lengths  and 
painted  a  dark  green  or  brown  colour,  or  they  may  be  made  from 
the  straight  twigs  which  are  annually  produced  from  the  base  of 
Filbert  bushes,  and  from  the  twigs  of  the  common  Snowberry,  &c., 
allowing  the  bark  to  remain  on,  and  dipping  3  or  4  inches  of  the 
thick  ends  in  hot  pitch,  which  will  render  them  more  durable  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Isabels  of  different  sizes,  upon  which  to 
write  the  names  of  plants,  may  also  now  be  formed ;  these  may  be 
made  of  carefully  selected  deal  laths,  or  they  may  be  made  of  sheet 
lead  or  of  zinc. — P.  Grieve,  Culford,  Bimj  St.  Edmunds. 

Trees. 

The  cutting  of  underwood,  if  not  already  done,  should  be  finished 
as  soon  as  possible,  after  which,  thinning  the  timber  must  be  pro. 
ceeded  with,  care  being  taken  to  mark  all  the  inferior,  unhealthy,  or 
badly-shaped  trees  that  are  likely  to  interfere  with  the  full  develop, 
ment  of  the  better  ones  that  are  intended  to  stand  permanently. 
Continue  to  thin  Fir  and  other  plantations  that  are  getting  crowded, 
so  as  to  give  sufficient  light  and  air  to  encourage  a  healthy  growth. 
Any  forest  planting  in  contemplation  or  in  progress  should  be  com. 
menced  or  pushed  on  with  all  available  hands  during  favourable 
weather ;  in  case  of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  or  severe  frost  putting  a 
stop  to  planting  operations,  the  planters  may  be  advantageously 
employed  in  cutting  Ivy  off  trees,  and  to  do  this  work  effectually 
the  roots  ought  to  be  grubbed  out.  Cutting  and  cleaving  cordwood, 
and  grubbing  hedges  or  levelling  banks,  are  operations  that  can  be 
done  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow.  Young  plantations  and 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  gone  over  to  see  that  no 
injury  is  done  by  ground  game,  and  any  plants  that  have  been 
nibbled  or  barked  should  be  "  bushed"  by  tying  Keath,  Birch  spray, 
or  Fir  boughs  round  the  necks  of  the  plants ;  this  will  be  found  a 
safeguard  against  further  injury  for  two  or  three  years  ;  even  if  the 
plantations  or  specimen  plants  are  protected  by  means  of  wire 
netting  they  will  require  attention  to  see  that  rabbits  have  not  made 
inroads,  as  they  frequently  do  during  frost  and  snow,  by  scratching 
holes  underneath  tho  fence,  and  when  pushed  by  hunger  they 
frequently  bite  holes  through  wire  netting.  Nursery  work,  lifting 
and  planting  trees  and  shrubs,  making  and  planting  cuttings,  digging 
ground  that  has  been  cleared  of  a  crop,  should  now  have  attention. — 
Geoiige  BEUiiy,  Lowjlevi. 


Me«embryanthemum  cordifolinm  variegatum.— Thia  makes  a  very  good 
edging'  for  warm  conservatory  Ktatres  duriiif^  autumn  and  winter,  and  few 
plants  look  better  than  it  doeti  at  this  time  ol  tho  year  when  associated  with 
Altcraanthcrn*.  f;lub  Moss,  &c  They  may  be  easily  had,  if,  when  propagating 
them  in  August,  48  instead  of  32-sized  pots  are  used.  They  should  be  grown 
until  mch  time  as  they  cover  the  pots  all  round,  when  they  may  be  removed  to 
the  conservatory.  When  tho  proper  time  arrives  they  eiin  bo' propagated  for 
next  i>ea80n'8  flower  garden  decoration.— W.  W.,  Eni/hlmrst. 


THE     GARDENS    OF    ENGLAND. 

THE  GARDENS  AT  BATTLE  ABBEY. 
Apart  from  the  historical  associations  of  this  famous  old 
place,  it  is  of  great  interest  to  lover.-i  of  plants  from  the  many 
noble  specimens  of  hardy  exotics  that  the  gardens  contain. 
Being  distant  only  a  few  miles  inland  from  the  Sussex  coast, 
the  air  is  comparatively  moist,  a  fact  amply  proved  by  the 
verdant  covering  of  Moss  and  Fern  upon  every  old  stone  wall, 
and  the  semi-epiphytal  drapery  of  Polypodium  with  which  the 
mossy  branches  of  the  Limes  and  other  trees  are  in  some 
places  densely  furnished.  The  climate  is  also  comparatively 
mild  during  winter — indeed,  Hastings,  which  is  only  about  six 
miles  distant,  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  mildest  winter  water- 
ing-places on  the  south-eastern  coast  ;  although,  however, 
Battle  possesses  the  advantages  of  a  mild  and  moist  climate, 
it  is  fully  exposed  to  the  gales  which  blow  inland  from  the 
sea — often  with  great  violence.  Our  remarks  on  this  occasion 
will  be  mainly  confined  to  examples  of  out-door  vegetation, 
as  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  in  hundreds 
of  gardens  elsewhere  along  our  sheltered  southern  shores. 
All  along  the  old  guest-room  wall  every  stately  buttress  is 
clothed  with  fine  examples  of  the  old  China  or  Monthly  Rose. 
At  the  time  of  our  visit  hundreds  of  buds  wei'e  open,  and  in 
mild  winters  they  continue  flowering  until  January,  or  even 
longer.  This  fine  old  Rose  and  a  more  modern  kind  iDelouging 
to  the  Tea-scented  group,  viz.,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  should  occupy 
a  place  on  every  sunny  wall,  and,  if  possible,  let  the  pure  white 
Macartney  Rose  (R.  braetcata)  bear  them  company.  Other 
Roses  do  well  here  on  their  own  roots,  and  more  espe- 
cially Marechal  Niel,  which  Mr.  Jack  finds  roots  very  freely, 
most  of  the  plants  here  having  been  cuttings  inserted  at  the 
base  of  the  walls  just  where  they  were  intended  to  remain. 
The  common  Oleander  grows  outside  on  this  wall  and  flowers 
freely,  all  the  protection  it  gets  being  a  slight  covering  of 
Fir  branches  in  frosty  weather.  The  sweet-scented  Verbena 
(Aloysia  citriodora)  is  perfectly  established  here  as  a  hardy 
wall  shrub,  and  it  attains  a  height  of  from  12  to  16  feet,  its 
growth  and  foliage  being  of  the  most  luxuriant  description.  This 
shrub  is  also  hardy  in  other  parts  of  England,  and  has  no  rival, 
at  least  as  far  as  leaf-fragrance  goes.  The  old  wall  on  which 
these  shrubs  are  trained  is  not  by  any  means  a  dry  one,  nearly 
every  stone  being  carpeted  with  Moss  or  Lichen,  while  the 
interstices  are  in  some  places  completely  monopolised  by  the 
common  Hart's-tongue  (Scolopendrium  vulgare).  The  health 
and  luxuriance  of  the  Myrtles  here  are  surprising,  some  of  the 
specimens  reaching  a  height  of  nearly  20  feet.  In  summer  and 
autumn  they  are  laden  with  flowers;  even  now  they  bear 
a  large  cjuantity  of  fruit,  and  in  some  cases  fertile  seeds. 
Eugenia  Ugni  is  also  quite  hardy  here,  and,  like  the  Myrtles, 
its  leaves  are  even  more  fresh  and  attractive  now  than  during 
the  summer  months.  One  of  the  most  attractive  of  all  winter- 
flowering  shrubs  now  in  bloom  at  Battle  is  the  old  Coronilla 
glauca,  a  bush  a  yard  high,  and  as  much  through,  planted 
against  the  walls  of  the  mansion,  but  allowed  its  natural  habit 
of  growth — not  trained  or  nailed  in  closely,  as  is  too  commonly 
the  case.  This  plant  is  hardy  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country, 
if  planted  in  sheltered  positions.  The  main  point  in  planting 
this  and  other  half-tender  shrubs,  is  to  so  arrange  them  that 
the  winter  sun  does  not  shine  directly  upon  them,  for  if  this  is 
the  case,  it  does  them  more  damage  than  severe  frosts,  as  it 
thaws  them  too  quickly.  If,  however,  it  is  otherwise  desirable 
that  they  should  occupy  a  sunny  corner,  a  slight  protection  of 
Fir  or  Spruce  branches  is  amply  sulficient  to  prevent  any  great 
damage,  either  from  frost  or  rapid  thawing  in  the  sunshine. 
A  very  fine  specimen  of  Garrya  elliptica  covers  the  wall  over 
the  hall  door;  it  is  fully  20  feet  in  height,  feathered  to 
tho  very  base  with  fresh  deep  green  leathery  foliage,  and,  when 
covered  with  its  elegantly  drooping  catkins,  is  a  noble  object. 
What  a  pity  that  this  fine  old  plant  is  so  seldom  seen  in  our 
gardens,  and  when  will  some  of  our  enterprising  nurseryman 
bring  us  the  female  or  seed-bearing  plant,  which,  if  less 
beautiful  than  the  male  form  just  alluded  to,  might  aid 
us  in  raising  now  varieties,  or  in  propagating  tho  male 
form  otherwise  than  by  layers  ?  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  the  late  M.  Thuret,  of  Antibes,  raised  male 
and  female  seedlings  from  the  female  or  seed-bearing  G.  Mac- 
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Faydeni.fertilisedwitlipollenof  G.elliptica,  andthe  hybrid  form 
has  been  named  G.  Thureti.  Fuchsia  Eiccartoni,  of  course, 
does  well  here  ;  and,  as]  a'  wall  shrub,  attains  a  height  of 
from  10  to  20  feet,  the  stems  looking  somewhat  like  those  of  old 
Grape  Vines.  This  is  pre-eminently  a  coast  plant,  for  it  seems 
to  do  better  when  planted  in  rich  soils,  near  the  coast,  than 
elsewhere  ;  but  its  graceful  habit  entitles  it  to  a  place  in  every 
garden,  either  as  a  bush  on  the  lawn,  or  as  a  wall  shrub. 
One  of  the  best  of  all  the  hardy  Solanums  is  S.  jasminiflorum, 
which  does  well  at  Battle  as  a  climber  on  the  walls.  One 
specimen  is  fully  20  feet  in  height,  and,  during  the  autumn 
months,  it  flowers  profusely,  and  only  ceases  to  do  so  on  the 
approach  of  sevei-e  frost.  This  plant  does  well  even  in 
London  gardens,  and  is  one  of  the  most  luxuriant  and  beautiful 
of  all  exotic  plants.  The  Japanese  Medlar  or  Loquat  (Erio- 
botrya  japonica)  does  remarkably  well  here,  one  specimen  on 
the  buttress  of  the  old  dormitory  being  fully  30  feet  in 
height,  and  a  mass  of  rugose  glossy  foliage.  This  is  one  of 
the  noblest  of  all  large-leaved  shrubs ;  but  here,  on  the  Sussex 
coast,  it  is  just  a  trifle  too  mild  for  this  plant,  as  it  makes  a 
second  growth  annually,  and  this,  of  course,  destroys  all 
chance  of  flowers  or  fruit.  Among  other  things,  we  must 
not  forget  the  common  Hydrangea  (H.  hortensis),  which 
grows  very  luxuriantly  here,  and  blooms  profusely,  reminding 
us  what  charming  effects  may  bo  produced  by  the  use  of  such 
grand  hardy  shrubs,  associated  with  Fuchsias,  Hibiscus,  and 
others  which  flower  in  autumn  in  nearly  all  English  gardens. 


Stauntonia  latifolia  in  fruit  at  Battle  Abbey. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  it  is  no  use  trying  to  grow  greenhouse 
plants  in  unsheltered  or  northern  situations  ;  but  how  many 
hundreds  of  beautiful  gardens  have  we  not,  in  Devon  and 
(Jornwall  alone,  in  which  many  beautiful  exotics  succeed 
perfectly — to  say  nothing  of  those  all  along  the  south- 
eastern coast,  and  along  the  western  shores  of  Ireland? 
Wliat  a  charming  variety  of  plants  there  is  on  the  old 
walls  at  Battle,  the  sight  of  them,  oven  in  mid-winter, 
making  one  wish  the  cultui-c  of  beautiful  outdoor  exotics 
was  rnorc  general,  especially  where  the  .soil  and  climate 
are  in , every  way  congenial.  Two  rather  uncommon  green- 
house or  conservatory  climbers  grow  remarkably  well  here,  as 
outdoor  wall  shrubs,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  both 
were  fruiting  freely — those  arc  Stauntonia  latifolia,  and  Phy- 
sianthus  albens.  The  first  named  is  well  woi-th  growing  as 
a  fine  foliagcd  plant,  its  glos.sy  digitate  leaves  being  of  hand- 
some outline  and  admirably  adapted  for  associating  with 
Camellias,  Roses,  Ethiopian  Lilies,  and  other  large  flowers  used 
for  drawing-room  vases.  Our  engraving,  made  from  fresh 
specimens,  shows  the  nobleloafagoand  large  pendent  fruits  of  this 
fine  half-tender  plant  although  it  is  much  reduced  in  size.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  China,  and  some  of  its  congeners  furnish  edible 
fruit.  Much  has  been  written  of  late  concerning  the  fruiting 
of  Physianthus  albens.  At  Battle  it  flowers  profusely  all 
the  summer  and  until  late  in  the  autumn  months,  in  fact, 
until  frost  appears  in  earnest,  and  now  in  mid- winter  the  large 
conical,   wrinkled,   Stephanotis-like  fruits  hang  among   the 


leathery  foliage.  This  plant  is  not  unfrequently  grown  as  a 
conservatory  climber,  its  small  white  flowers  being  borne  in  the 
axils  of  glaucescent  leaves.  It  belongs  to  the  Asclepiads,  a 
group  of  plants  which  are  supposed  to  depend  for  fertilisation 
on  insect  agency,  just  as  is  the  case  with  Stephanotis  and 
Stapelias,  so  that  its  fruiting  here  in  the  open  air  is  a  point  of 
additional  interest,  since  it  seems  to  imply  that  some  of  our 
native  insects  in  looking  after  nectar  at  the  base  of  the  flower 
tubes,  have  in  that  act  unconsciously  jfertilised  the  stigma. 
Clematis  montana  here  on  the  old  dormitory  walls  reaches  a 
height  of  20  or  30  feet,  and  flowers  freely,  while  Photmia 
serrulata  and  Ladizabala  biternataboth  grow  freely  at  the  base 
of  the  buttressed  masonrj'.  The  j'ellow-flowered  winter 
Jasmine  (J.  nudiflorum)  here  forms  great  masses  on  the  house, 
and  parts  of  the  ruins  are  now  covered  with  its  golden  flowers, 
while  Ceanothus  azureus  flowered  freely  up  to  the  late  frosts 
and  now  boars  quantities  of  good  seed,  numerous  lovely  rosy 
and  blue  varieties  of  Ceanothus  have  been  raised  in  Continental 
gardens,  where  they  are  grafted  on  roots  of  the  common  kind 
and  grown  as  decorative  plants  in  pots,  but  perhaps  some  of 
these  would  also  prove  hardy  in  sheltered  positions.  C.  azureus 
used  to  grow  and  flower  very  freely  on  the  old  aboretum  wall 
at  Chiswick  and  now  does  well  in  many  London  gardens. 

The  Pleasure  Grounds. 
The  pleasure  grounds  at  Battle  are  on  an  exposed  slope 
facing  seawards,  the  slope  being  so  considerable  as  to  necessi- 
tate terraces.  The  work  of  the  gardener,  however,  is  more 
3,pparent  than  that  of  the  builder,  nearly  all  the  retaining 
walls  being  clothed  with  vegetation,  and  that  of  the  choicest 
description.  The  lower  terrace  is  fringed  along  the  front  by 
a  Holly  hedge  fully  200  yards  in  length,  and  in  an  admirable 
state  of  preservation  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was 
removed  and  re-planted  in  its  present  position  during  the 
hottest  summer  weather,  the  natural  disadvantages  of  con- 
ducting such  an  extensive  planting  experiment  being  counter- 
balanced by  judicious  shading,  syringing,  and  watering  at 
the  root.  Some  fine  old  pink  or  scarlet  Thorns  which  have 
long  occupied  their  present  site  were  wisely  preserved  when 
the  lower  terrace  was  formed,  and  they  now  do  much  towards 
rendering  this  outer  plateau  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in 
the  garden  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months.  The 
higher  terrace  is  fringed  with  a  hedge  of  Laurustinus,  and 
sheltered  by  the  walls  of  the  guest  room,  the  vegetation  upon 
which  has  been  alluded  to  above.  The  plateau  on  which  the 
present  mansion  and  the  principal  remains  of  the  zealously- 
preserved  old  abbey  stand  stretches  irregularly  around  in  all 
directions  from  the  house,  and  as  we  enter  from  the  main 
entrance— a  noble  old  gateway — the  green  lawn  stretches 
away  to  the  right,  its  surface  unbroken  by  either  shrubs  or 
beds,  and  this  broad  expanse  of  lawn  at  once  impresses  one 
with  the  idea  that  the  grounds  are  much  more  extensive  than 
is  really  the  case.  One  side  of  this  lawn  is  sheltered  by  a  tall 
belt  of  Laurel,  Bay,  and  other  dark  foliaged  evergreens,  and 
from  these  rise  the  stately  towers  which  once  terminated  the 
old  reception  chamber  of'  the  abbey,  and  which  now  add  a 
dignity  to  the  place  which  it  would  be  beyond  the  power 
of  the  modern  builder  to  impart ;  these  once  formed  part  of  a 
superb  pile,  and  were  intended,  doubtless,  as  look-out  or 
watch-towers,  from  which  the  surrounding  approaches  could 
be  seen  for  many  miles,  but  are  now  tenanted  by  a  colony  of  rock 
pigeons  or  owls.  In  front  of  the  dark  green  belt  of  Laurel, 
which  is  fully  '20  or  30  feet  in  height,  are  planted  some  large 
bushes  of  Aucuba  japonica,  about  8  feet  high,  and  fully  as 
much  in  diameter,  and  these  clumps  of  golden-blotched  foliage, 
as  seen  from  a  distance  against  the  dark  background,_are  very 
efl'octive  indeed.  The  flower  garden  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
mansion,  and  is  an  oblong  design  of  simple  pattern,  worked  out 
in  dwarf  Box,  and  this,  old  fashioned  though  it  be,  is  admirably 
in  keeping  with  its  surroundings  of  "  ruined  towers  and  frown- 
ing battlements."  Our  principal  illustration  represents  the 
fringe  of  the  rook  garden,  and  one  of  three  fine  Cedars,  the 
Ion'"  lower  branches  of  which  sweep  down  to  the  lawn  in 
a  nfost  graceful  manner.  These  Cedars  are  memorial  trees, 
planted  by  one  of  the  former  proprietors  of  Battle,  little  over 
sixty  years  ago,  and  yet,  looking  at  their  sturdy  boles 
and     ample      branches,     one     would     think     them     much 
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older.  Beside  these  are  smaller  specimens  of  the  Hima- 
layan Cedar  (0.  Deodara);  and  here  also  is  a  noble 
specimen  of  Thuja  dolobrata,  fully  8  feet  high,  with  a  broad 
spreading  base.  This  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  examples 
of  this  distinct  Conifer  which  we  liave  hitherto  seen  ;  and  well 
deserves  the  place  it  here  .occupies.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  this  Conifer  will  not  bear  removal ;  but  this  specimen  has 
been  recently  transplanted  by  Mr.  Jack,  and  certainly  bears 
no  traces  of  its  having  been  injured  by  the  operation. 
Other  Conifers  also  grow  well  here,  and  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  common  Larch,  having  a  bole  fully  5  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  first  specimens 
introduced  to  this  country.  The  Pampas  Grass,  both  male 
and  female,  grows  most  luxuriantly  in  the  deep  rich  soil  at 
Battle.  The  moist  atmosphere  appears  to  suit  them  thoroughly. 
The  specimen  seen  in  the  distance  in  our  illustration  is  a  very 
fine  one,  the  drooping  leaves  being  10  or  12  feet  iu  length ;  and 
it  now  bears  plumes  15  feet  higli.  These,  seen  against  the 
dark  background  formed  by  the  Cedars,  are  very  effective 
objects.  The  rook  garden,  part  of  which  is  illustrated 
in  our  principal  engraving,  occupies  the  crypt  of  the  old 
chapel  or  High  Altar,  which,  according  to  tradition,  was 
erected  on  the  spot  where  Harold's  body  was  discovered  after 
the  battle  of  Hastings.  This  rookery  is  tastefully  and 
irregularly  formed  of  stones  from  the  ruined  Abbey,  and  is 
planted  with  Sedums,  Sempervivums,  and  other  low  perennial 
vegetation;  more  stately  forms,  such  as  Yuccas,  hardy  Ferns, 
and  graceful  hardy  Bamboos  being  added  with  good  effect. 
Below  the  ground  level,  and  surrounded,  but  not  overshadowed, 
by  trees,  this  rookery  is  moist,  cool,  and  sheltered  from  high 


winds — just  the  place,  in  fact,  to  fringe  with  choice  Alpines,  or 
the  more  tender  varieties  of  herbaceous  plants.  Camellias 
grow  and  flower  well  here  planted  outside,  a  whole  avenue  of 
them,  40  or  50  yards  in  Jength,  being  just  now  quite  fresh 
and  healthy,  most  of  the  specimens  being  6  or  7  feet  in 
height.  In  a  private  garden  at  Battle  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  double  white  Camellia  we  have  ever  seen  in 
the  open  air.  It  is  fully  12  or  14  feet  in  height,  and  as  much 
in  diameter — a  healthy  bushy  well-furnished  specimen,  with 
glossy  deep  green  leaves,  and  fresh  young  growth,  well  set 
with  bloom  buds.  This  flowers  very  freely  in  the  spring,  the 
only  protection  it  receives  being  a  thick  mulching  of  leaves 
over  the  roots  in  winter.  In  the  same  garden.  Daphne  indica 
grows  very  freely,  forming  a  low  spreading  evergreen  shrub, 
fully  6  feet  through ;  and  this  flowers  very  freely  during  the 
summer  mouths. 

Kitchen  Garden  and  Fruit  Houses. 
The  kitchen  garden  at  Battle  Abbey  is  an  oblong  plot  of 
about  2f  acres  enclosed  by  walls  which  are  well  furnished  with 
choice  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches,  and  other  hardy 
fruits.  A  neat  and  useful  range  of  fruit  houses  occupies  part 
of  one  of  the  walls,  and  these  are  backed  by  potting  sheds, 
fruit  room,  Grape  room,  Mushroom-house,  soil  yard,  and  other 
offices.  The  Vineries  and  Peach-houses  are  well  stocked  with 
healthy  and  fruitful  Vines  and  other  fruit  trees,  some  very  flne 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Grapes  being  here  produced ;  indeed, 
Mr.  Jack  has  long  been  known  as  a  successful  exhibitor  of 


choice  fruits.  In  one  of  the  Vineries  our  attention  was  drawn 
to  an  old  Vine  of  Royal  Muscadine  which  has  been  grafted 
with  Cannon  Hall  Muscat  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  both  ot 
which  Mr.  Jack  finds  to  be  much  improved  by  the  use  of  this 
free-setting  variety  as  a  stock.  We  should  like  to  hear  if  any 
of  our  readers  have  tried  this  variety  as  a  stock  for  Muscats. 
Apricots  do  not  grow  well  here,  fine  healthy  trees  going  off 
suddenly  in  a  vear  or  two  owing  to  the  iron  in  the  soil.  Some 
fine  specimens"  of  bush  or  low-trained  candelabra-shaped  Apple 
trees  fringe  the  principal  walks  in  the  kitchen  garden,  the 
branches  being  pruned  or  spurred  in  close  so  as  to  make  them 
as  sturdy  as  possible,  this  being  requisite  to  prevent  the  rough 
sea  winds  damaging  the  fruit.  We  illustrate  here  the  Mush- 
room-house, respecting  which  Mr.  Jack  gave  us  some  useful 
information,  and  which  a  glance  at  our  illustration  will  explain. 
The  house,  as  shown,  is  a  lean-to  with  an  earthen  floor  and 
tiled  roof,  the  latter  originally  having  been  "  drawn ''  under- 
neath, l.r.,  plastered,  and  the  culture  of  Mushrooms  under  these 
circumstances  was  found  a  difticult  matter  as  the  condensation 
of  moisture  on  the  cold  plaster  ceiling  above  caused  the  young 
Mushrooms  to  damp  off.  Mr.  Jack  at  once  hit  on  the  plan  of 
removing  the  plaster  ceiling,  and  substituting  for  it  a  layer  of 
straw  to  equalise  the  temperature  as  much  as  possible,  and 
this  arrangement  has  succeeded  beyond  all  expectation,  Mush- 
rooms being  now  obtained  in  abundance  with  but  little  extra 
trouble.  A  new  room  for  keeping  Grapes  in  bottles  after  they 
have  been  out  from  the  Vines  has  just  been  erected,  and  this 
was  well  stocked  with  large-berried  clusters  of  Muscats, 
Barbarossa,  or  Gros  Guillaume,  and  Black  Alicante,  all  in 
excellent  preservation  after  having  been  cut  some  six  weeks  or 
two  months.  Wide  mouthed  bottles  are  used,  a  slit  being 
made  in  the  side  of  the  cork  so  as  to  admit  the  base  of  the 
lateral  being  pushed  through  into  the  water,  the  orifice  being 
then  rendered  air-tight  with  sealing  wax,  and,  so  far,  this 
system  is  found  to  answer  tolerably  well.  F-  W.  B. 


Arresting  Moving  Sands.— Ouoe  aware  of  the  fact  that 
certain  plants  throve  in  the  sands  of  downs,  Bremontier  saw  that 
they  alone  were  capable  of  staying  their  progress  and  consolidating 
them.  The  grand  object  was  to  get  plants  to  grow  in  moving  sand, 
and  to  protect  them  from  tho  violent  winds  which  blow  oil  the  ocean 
until  their  roots  had  got  firm  hold  of  the  soil.  Downs  do  not  bound 
the  ocean  like  beaches.  From  the  base  of  the  first  hillocks  to  tho 
line  which  marks  the  extreme  height  of  spring-tides,  there  is  always 
a  level  over  which  the  sand  sweeps  without  pausing.  It  was  npou 
this  level  space  that  Bremontier  sowed  his  first  belt  of  Pine  and 
Furze  seeds,  sheltering  it  by  means  of  green  branches,  fixed  by 
forked  pegs  to  the  ground,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  wind  should 
have  least  hold  upon  them,  viz.,  by  turning  the  lopped  extremities 
towards  the  wind.  Experience  has  shown  that  by  proceeding  thus 
Fir  and  Furze  seeds  not  only  germinate,  but  that  the  young  plants 
grow  with  such  rapidity  that  before  long  they  form  a  thick  belt  a 
yard  and  more  in  height.  Success  is  now  certain.  The  plantation, 
so  far  advanced,  arrests  the  sand  as  it  comes  from  the  bed  of  the  sea, 
and  forms  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  other  belts  that  are  made  to 
succeed  it  towards  the  interior.  When  the  trees  are  five  or  six 
years  of  age  a  new  plantation  is  made  contiguous  to  the  first  and 
more  inland,  from  200  to  300  feet  in  breadth ;  and  so  the  process 
is  carried  on  until  the  summits  of  the  hillocks  are  gradually  attained. 
It  was  by  proceeding  iu  this  way  that  Bremontier  succeeded  m 
coverino-  the  barren  sands  of  the  Arrachou  basin  with  useful  trees. 
Begun  fn  17S7,  the  plantations  in  1809  covered  a  surface  of  between 
9,000  and  10,000  square  acres.  The  success  ot  these  plantations  sur^- 
passed  all  expectation  ;  in  sixteen  years  the  Pine  trees  were  from  35 
to  40  feet  iu  height.  Nor  was  the  growth  ot  the  Fnrzo,  of  the  Oak, 
of  the  Cork,  ot  the  Willow,  less  rapid.  Bremontier  showed  for  the 
first  time  iu  the  annals  of  human  industry,  that  movable  sands 
might  not  only  be  stayed  in  their  desolating  course,  but  actually 
rendered  a  source  of  wealth. — Boussin'gaui.t. 

Workmen. — Supposing  the  captain  of  a  frigate  saw  it  right,  or 
were  by  any  chance  obliged,  to  place  his  own  sou  in  the  position  ot  a 
common  sailor ;  as  he  would  then  treat  his  son,  he  is  bound  always 
to  treat  those  men  under  him.  So,  also,  supposing  the  master  of  a 
manufactory  saw  it  right,  or  by  any  chance  obliged,  to  place  his  own 
son  in  the  position  of  an  ordinary  workman  ;  as  he  would  then  treat 
his  son,  he  is  bound  always  to  treat  every  one  of  his  men.  This  is 
the  only  effective,  true,  or  practicable  rule  which  can  be  given  on  thia 
point  of  political  economy. — J.  Ruskix. 
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CHURCH  AND  PUBLIC  ROOM  DECORATION. 
Havins  made,  I  may  say,  miles  of  wreathing  allow  me  to  state 
that  my  method  of  construction  differs  somewhat  from  that  of 
Miss  Hassard.  In  my  case  no  centre  cord  is  employed,  but 
only  the  strmg  used  in  making  the  wreath.  The  advantage 
of  this  plan  is  that  there  is  no  displacement  of  the  twigs  of 
evergreen  of  which  it  is  made,  which  is  always  the  case  when 
another  strmg  has  to  bear  the  weight.  This  will  be  better 
understood  when  the  mode  of  making  such  wreaths  is  explained. 
With  us  the  evergreen  that  forms  the  prettiest  wreath  for 
hanging  m  such  a  position  that  all  its  sides  can  be  seen  is  Ivy, 
the  short  tufty  pieces,  which  are  often  laden  with  berries,  alone 
being  used.  I  prefer  this  Ivy  to  anything  else  on  account  of 
the  under  sides  of  its  leaves  looking  almost  as  well  as  the 
upper  surface,  and  for  a  thick  wreath  it  is  well  fitted,  while  for  a 
slender  one  tree  Box  is  the  most  graceful— decidedly  more  so 
than  Cypress,  Tew,  or  anything  else  of  the  same  description 
that  we  have  used.  I  am  speaking,  it  must  be  recollected,  of 
wreaths  which  are  suspended  in  conspicuous  situations  where 
all  their  sides  can  be  seen.  Against  a  wall  or  surrounding  a 
pillar  I  ani  not  sure  that  other  materials  might  not  do  as  well, 
but  I  believe  I  am  right  in  selecting  the  two  evergreens 
mentioned,  for  making  a  light  festooning  for  open  work.  A 
very  pretty  festoon  is  also  made  out  of  some  of  the  small 
leaved  Phillyreas ;  but  perhaps  the  plants  that  furnish  twigs 
from  which  the  quickest  lengths  may  be  made,  and  that  look 
well  at  the  same  time,  are  the  Sweet  Bay,  Alaternus,  and, 
finally,  the  Laurustinus.  Portugal  Laurel  is  more  suited  for  a 
one-sided  wreath,  and  common  Laurel  can  only  be  used  for 
that  purpose,  but  we  have  also  used  Evergreen  Oak,  Yew,  and 
Holly.  The  latter,  if  grown  at  all  robustly,.is  rather  stubborn 
and  intractable,  and  its  shoots  require  now  and  then  to  be  cut 
almost  through  (or  crippled  as  we  call  it)  to  induce  them  to 
conform  to  the  line  required.  Holly  is  also  unpleasant  to  handle, 
so  that,  unless  for  special  purposes,  we  prefer  using  something 
else  ;  indeed,  most  evergreens  having  plenty  of  small  or  medium 
sized  leaves  answer  very  well ;  the  largerleaved  kinds  get  flabby 
too  soon,  the  Aucuba  being  too  large  for  most  kinds  of  work, 
for  which  it  would  otherwise  be  adapted.  Nothing  is  really 
neater  than  the  Euonymus,  plain  green  or  golden  ;  the  common 
Daphne  Laureola  or  pontica  looks  better  in  a  growing  state  than 
when  made  into  wreaths,  its  foliage  being  too  much  clustered 
at  the  points  and  the  stem  indifferently  clothed,  a  remark  which 
also  applies  to  the  larger  leaved  Berberis,  but  B.  Darwinii  when 
in  flower  makes  a  handsome  wreath,  and  I  have  seen  a  very 
neat  one  made  of  Myrtle.  The  rather  scarce  Griselinia 
litoralis  might  be  advantageously  employed  for  this  purpose 
could  it  only  be  obtained  in  abundance  ;  and  I  have  also  found 
that  the  Majorca  Box  is  thoroughly  suitable,  but  I  have  never, 
as  yet,  seen  any  one  Cotoneaster  that  could  be  recommended 
for  the  purpose. 

While  on  this  head  I  may  mention  that  other  plants 
as  well  as  evergreens  may  be  formed  into  festooning.  We 
have,  when  the  season  admitted  of  it,  made  many  yards  of 
Rhododendron  festoons,  securing  the  flower-heads  with  a 
few  inches  of  stalk  alone,  the  young  growths  on  all  kinds  of 
evergreens  at  the  time  precluding  their  being  used  with  the 
flowers.  About  the  same  time  the  Deutzia  gracilis  forms 
an  excellent  festoon,  followed  later  on  by  the  double-flowered 
Deutzia,  which,  being  in  spikes  aljout  the  length  of  one's 
arm,  forms  a  festoon  with  the  least  trouble  of  anything,  unless 
it  be  Fuchsias  of  the  hardy  class,  which  are  also  available,  and 
look  well.  In  fact,  most  flowers  may  be  used  that  can  be  had 
in  abundance,  and  in  spikes  rather  than  corymbs.  Sprigs  of 
Oak,  with  the  dead  leaves  thickly  adhering  to  them,  also  look 
well  in  winter,  and  can  be  worked  into  the  same  form  and  size  as 
evergreens.  Beech,  I  dare  say,  would  also  answer;  but  I  have 
not  tried  it.  Now  and  then,  however,  we  have  used  strings  of 
berried  plants  ;  and  one  that  works  in  as  well  as  any  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  when  assisted  with  evergreens,  is  the 
Privet,  with  its  clusters  of  jet  black  berries.  In  like  manner, 
other  berried  plants,  such  as  the  Mountain  Ash  and  all  the 
Crataegus  tribe,  might,  no  doubt,  help  to  make  a  good  display  ; 
but,  not  having  been  called  on  to  furnish  such  things  when  they 


were  in  season,  I  cannot  speak  from  personal  experience. 
Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to  show  that  a  variety  of 
materials  exist  for  such  work. 

Having  a  quantity  of  the  twigs  ready,  which  may  be  from 
12  to  18  inches  in  length,  a  heap  of  them  is  laid  on  a  table  or 
bench,  and  with  string  that  most  people  would  call  very  small, 
a  loop  is  made,  and  fastened  to  some  hook  at  or  near  the  end  of 
the  table.  One  or  two  pieces  of  evergreen  are  then  held  in 
the  left  hand,  while,  with  the  other,  a  sort  of  hitch  knot  is  made 
round  the  evergreens,  some  2  or  3  inches  from  their  points, 
which  we  shall  say  is  the  beginning.  Evergreen  twigs  are 
added  near  the  butt  ends  of  those  already  placed,  and, 
the  string  being  carried  down  in  the  midst  of  them,  is  made  to 
form  another  hitch  knot  round  both  the  tips  of  the  new  shoots 
and  the  butts  of  the  others,  a  process  which  is  continued  on 
until  a  convenient  length  has  been  made,  which  may  be  about 
10  or  12  feet.  For  convenience,  however,  the  string  is  seldom 
more  than  6  feet  long ;  otherwise  it  is  liable  to  get  in  the  way, 
and,  being  very  small,  is  easily  knotted.  Care,  of  course,  must 
be  taken  not  to  confine  any  more  of  the  leaves  than  can  be 
helped;  and  a  little  practice  will  enable  anyone  to  judge  how 
ranch  of  the  tip  of  each  shoot  should  be  left  beyond  the  first 
tie,  the  shoots  being  fastened  at  each  end,  and  a  rather  more 
secure  knot  being  made  at  the  end  of  all,  to  prevent  it  coming 
undone  when  moved,  as  these  festoons  are,  where  amateur  deco- 
rators have  their  handling,  sometimes  subject  to  rough  treatment, 
which,  however,  they  usually  bear  without  injury.  When  taken 
to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  hung  np,  they  can  be  joined 
together,  without  the  joint  being  detected,  by  merely  tying  the 
strings  at  each  end,  taking  care  that  the  direction  of  the  foliage 
is  continuous  if  the  decoration  is  to  be  carried  round  the  room, 
or  in  one  direction.  It  can  be  looped  up  at  any  place  required  ; 
and,  the  string  forming  it  being  very  slender,  it  can  either  be 
suspended  to  a  tack  or  tent-hook,  or  the  festoon  can  be  twisted 
round  a  pillar ;  or,  if  hung  in  front  of  the  upright  mullion  of  a 
church  window,  will  hang  down  inits  place  without  much  trouble. 
If  against  a  picture  or  looking-glass  frame,  it  is  equally  avail- 
able. In  fact,  wreaths  of  this  kind  maybe  made  to  do  service 
in  various  ways  where  no  nails  are  to  be  driven.  I  have  even 
known  the  weight  of  such  festoons  borne  Ijy  an  ordinary  pin, 
forced  into  some  penetrable  portion  of  the  moulding,  without 
being  seen  ;  while  the  indented  work  that  frequently  surmounts 
the  moulded  work  of  a  screen,  or  other  portions  of  church  archi- 
tecture, will  frequently  admit  of  a  common  cork  being  fixed  be- 
tween the  notches,  which  makes  a  most  excellent  support,  while, 
in  many  places,  a  small  tent-hook  may  be  inserted  in  the  recesses 
of  a  moulding,  or  in  other  places  where  it  can  do  no  harm — 
indeed,  it  is  not  bad  practice  in  public  rooms,  that  are  frequently 
decorated,  to  fix  a  series  of  hooks  or  staples,  which  prevent 
further  damage  from  nails.  Referring  to  Miss  Hassard's 
remarks  in  reference  to  carrying  wreaths  round  pillars,  I  may 
mention  that  it  is  better  to  have  two  or  more  such  wreaths 
than  one,  the  inclination  being  less,  and,  I  think,  the  effect 
better.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  four  such  wreaths  twined 
round  a  very  stout  pillar,  a  string  being  tied  tightly  round  the 
capital  just  above  the  narrow  moulding  so  as  to  keep  them  up, 
the  wreaths  commencing  there  and  terminating  in  a  similar 
way  at  the  bottom.  A  thick  wreath  is  then  bound  round  both 
top  and  bottom,  and  it  much  enlivens  the  beauty  of  the  spiral 
wreaths  if  they  consist  of  two  different  kinds  of  evergreens — 
say  one  of  them  Cypress,  and  the  other  of  a  larger-leaved 
plant,  such  as  Sweet  Bay  or  Alaternus,  or,  if  need  be,  H0II3'.  1 
would  hardly  recommend  that  more  than  two  kinds  be  used, 
unless  there  are  three  wreaths,  which  cannot  be  worked  in  so 
well,  but,  if  need  be,  they  might  be  of  different  kinds.  I 
have  never  decorated  the  span  of  an  arch,  and  have  to  thank 
Miss  Hassard  for  the  suggestion  of  thin  boards,  which,  I  can 
easily  imagine,  will  do  very  well  where  the  arch  is  not  too  large, 
and  all  the  better  if  the  arch  is  a  Gothic  one;  but  I  confess  to 
not  having  succeeded  very  well  in  trying  to  introduce  a  band 
of  evergreens  in  the  recess  formed  by  the  moulding  of  the 
arch,  by  using  an  iron  rod  on  the  principle  recommended  by 
Miss  Hassard.  In  my  case  the  result  was  not  satisfactory, 
although  1  dare  say  the  disinclination  of  the  rod  to  assume 
the  proper  curve  might  have  been  overcome  had  more  time 
and  patience  been  bestowed  on  it. 

A  Kentish  Gardener. 
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FOEOING  DECIDUOUS  PLANTS  IN  SHEDS. 

Such  plants  as  hardy  Azaleas,  Lilacs,  Thorns,  Weigelas,  Dentzias, 
and  numerous  other  plants  of  a  similar  nature,  are  in  great  request, 
in  most  gardens,  for  forcing  purposes.  Much  valuable  room  under 
glass,  that  might  be  utilised  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  needlessly 
taken  up  to  accommodate  these  plants,  when  they  can  just  as  easilj', 
and  with  equal  certainty,  be  brought  on  in  a  Mnshroom-house,  or  in 
any  closely  ceiled  shed  that  might  be  made  to  answer  the  same 
purpose.  All  that  would  be  necessary  in  the  latter  case  is  a  heap  of 
fresh  gathered  leaves,  tan,  or  any  other  sweet  fermenting  material 
that  would  afford  a  slight  bottom-heat,  and  keep  up  the  temperature 
to  between  50°  or  60°.  In  a  place  of  this  kind  it  is  surprising  what 
a  slight  bed  of  fermenting  material  will  accomplish  in  keeping  up  a 
regular  heat,  as,  with  the  walls,  roof,  and  ceiling  of  the  place  being 
almost  air-tight,  it  is  little  affected  by  the  cold  from  without,  and  a 
minimum  amount  of  heating  material  is  here  quite  sufficient  to  main, 
tain  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to  force  large  numbers  of  these 
plants.  It  becomes  a  question  whether  such  structures  would  not 
be  worth  the  attention  of  those  who  grow  largely  for  market 
purposes,  as  they  would  be  much  cheaper  than  glass,  require  but 
little  heating,  and,  after  the  season  for  forcing  is  over,  might  be 
used  for  various  other  purposes.  Many  other  things,  such  as  bulbs, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Dielytras,  Spira3as,  &c.,  might  be  forwarded  a 
stage  in  such  a  position  before  light  became  necessary,  after  which 
they  could  be  removed  to  glass  structures.  Daring  the  earlier  stages 
of  forcing  the  class  of  plants  here  referred  to,  light  is  not  at 
j^  all  necessary,  and  it  may,  in  the  case  of  deciduous  subjects  at 
first  starting  be  even  advantageously  dispensed  with.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that,  however  moist  the  atmosphere  of  a  glass  structure 
may  be  made,  it  quickly  condenses  on  the  glass,  or  is  driven  out 
through  the  laps,  but  in  a  dark  close  structure,  such  as  a  Mushroom, 
house  or  shed,  moisture  is  held  in  suspension,  and  does  not  require  very 
frequent  renewal.  Such  an  atmosphere,  with  the  temperature 
scarcely  varying  a  single  degree  either  by  day  or  night,  is  just  the 
place  for  swelling  up  buds,  and  forwM'diug  deciduous  and  other 
plants  during  the  earlier  stages  of  forcing.  I  have  for  years  used  a 
division  of  our  Mushroom-house  for  such  purposes,  and  have  found 
it  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  other  forcing  houses  in  bringing 
on  plants  for  furnishing  the  conservatory  and  supplying  cut  flowers. 
The  part  of  the  Mushroom-house  I  use  has  a  small  amount  of  light 
admitted  by  having  a  pane  of  rough  plate  glass  in  each  end  wall, 
and  I  have  found  such  thick-leaved  shrubs  as  Rhododendi'ons  stand 
here  for  several  weeks  at  a  time  without  suffering  the  least  injury. 
Hardy  Azaleas,  Lilacs,  &c.,  being  without  leaves,  may  be  kept  in  the 
dark  till  the  buds  begin  to  burst,  when  light  becomes  necessary  to 
give  the  natural  colour  to  the  flowers.  The  plan  is  one  that  I  can 
strongly  recommend,  J.  Sheppard. 

Woolverstone. 


STOVE  SOUTELLARIAS. 
One  only  acquainted  with  our  little  native  Skullcaps  (Scutellaria) 
or  the  hardy  border  species,  would  scarcely  expect  that  they  had 
such  magnificent  relatives  as  are  to  be  found  in  tropical  America. 
Of  the  tropical  species  introduced,  the  most  beautiful  and  desirable 
are  Scutellaria  Costa  Ricana,  S.  Moociniana,  and  for  sake  of  contrast 
the  sulphur-coloured  S.  aurata.  The  first  named  carries,  even  on 
plants  only  a  few  ioches  high,  beautiful  Aphelandra-like  heads  of 
brilliant  flowers,  each  flower  from  2  to  3  inches  long,  the  tubes 
of  richest  orange-scarlet,  and  the  lips  deep  golden-yellosv,  showing  a 
striking  contrast.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  useful  one  of  the  three  ; 
for  it  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  may,  with  a.  little  management,  be 
had  in  flower  at  all  seasons.  S.  Moociniana  is  a  remarkably  showy 
plant,  bearing  at  the  extremity  of  its  branchlets  brilliant  tufts  of 
deep  scarlet  flowers,  which  when  seen  for  the  first  time,  or  indeed  at 
any  time,  never  fail  to  arrest  marked  attention.  This  species  has, 
however,  somehow  got  a  bad  name  among  plantsm.en  as  being  of  a 
somewhat  straggling  habit,  difficult  to  grow  or  to  make  a  presentable 
specimen  of.  This  we  believe  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the 
treatment  it  is  subjected  to  at  an  early  stage  than  to  any  inherent 
bad  quality  in  the  plant  itself.  Young  plants  should  have  moderately 
warm  quarters,  be  placed  near  the  glass,  where  they  will  have  plenty 
of  light  and  sunshine,  and  abundance  of  air.  Treated  in  this  way, 
they  will,  even  in  pots  of  smallest  size,  show  abundance  of  flower,  and 
form  charming  objects  for  making  gay  the  plant  house  shelf  or  the 
boudoir  or  drawing-room  table.  The  treatment  above  mentioned 
for  the  supposed  intractable  S.  Mocciniana  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  not  less  beautiful  Costa  Rican  and  Brazilian  species  named 
above.     As  regards  soil,  a  mixture  of  sandy  heath  mould  and   fibry 


loam  seems  to  meet  all  the  requirements,  provided  the  drainage  be 
properly  cared  for.  S.  Mocciniana,  if  properly  worked  up  into  a  good 
sized  specimen,  would,  we  apprehend,  make  a  most  telling  exhibition 
plant.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  bo  no  question  that  few 
plants  will  be  found  more  useful  for  making  the  plant  stove  and 
house  gay  at  almost  all  seasons  than  these  tropical  Scutellarias,  for 
by  putting  in  cuttings  at  intervals  there  is  scarcely  a  month  of  the 
year  in  which  they  may  not  be  had  in  flower. — "  Irish  Parmer's 
Gazette." 


Lady's-slippers  at  Kew. — In  the  tropical  Orchid.house,  at 
Kew,  the  following  Cypripediums  aro  now  in  flower,  viz.,  the  rosy, 
flowered  C.  Sedeni,  one  of  Messrs.  Veitch's  latest  hybrids  ;  C.RoezIi, 
which,  in  habit,  closely  resembles  C.  longifolium,  but  its  petals  are 
of  a  delicate  rosy -lilac  colour,  not  green  margined  with  brown  ;  C. 
insigne  and  C.  insigne  Maulei,  the  latter  an  attractive  form  of 
insigne,  the  upper  half  of  the  dorsal  sepal  being  pure  white  spotted 
with  purple  ;  C.  Stonei,  one  of  the  best  of  all  tropical  Lady's-slippers, 
having  yellow  aud  pink  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  heavily 
blotched  with  crimson-purple;  C.  conoolor,  a  kind  bearing  pale  yellow 
flowers  dotted  with  purple;  in  a  pan,  C.  venustum  pardinum  is  also 
blooming  freely,  some  of  its  scapes  bearing  two  flowers  each. — B. 

Begonia  Manicata. — This  well  known  Begonia  is,  from  its 
many  points  of  excellence,  likely  to  survive  manj'  newer  varieties, 
for  not  only  is  it  one  of  the  finest  and  most  graceful  of  flowering 
Begonias,  but  its  foliage  is  quite  equal  to  mauy  of  these  varieties 
grown  for  their  foliage  alone.  It  is  a  plant  eminently  fitted  for 
amateur  cultivators,  as  it  succeeds  well  in  a  warm  room  for  a  long 
period.  I  have  seen  excellent  specimens  grown  entirely  in  windows, 
but  they  are  much  benefited  by  a  glass  roof,  and  rather  more  heat 
while  making  their  growth  after  flowering.  They  may  be  had  in 
bloom  by  Christmas  if  a  forcing  pit  is  available,  and  a  succession  may 
be  kept  up  for  a  long  period  by  keeping  those  at  rest  and  quite  cool. 
Even  without  the  addition  of  their  blossoms,  they  form  very  excel, 
lent  vase  plants,  and  may  occupy  a  somewhat  dark  position  without 
injury,  for  a  longer  period  than  almost  any  other  plant.  When  in 
full  bloom  they  form  quite  a  little  cloud  of  delicately  tinted  flowers. 
Strong  cuttings  or  ends  of  flowering  shoots  strike  freely  in  spring,  iu 
a  brisk  heat,  and  by  placing  three  in  a  pot,  good  flowering  plants 
may  be  obtained  the  following  season.  IE  grown  on  a  light  rich 
compost,  these  will  make  robust  specimens  the  second  year,  and  by 
shortening  back  the  flowering  shoots,  and  top-dressing  or  re-potting 
as  required,  they  may  be  kept  in  good  condition  for  many  years. 
They  are  not  subject  to  any  insect  attacks,  and  this  is  an  advantage 
that  amateurs  should  not  overlook. — -James  Gkoom,  Henhara. 

Aponogeton   distachyon  not  necessarily  an  Aquatic. — 

It  may  be  good  news  for  many  of  your  readers  who  are  not  possessed 
of  ponds  or  tanks  suitable  for  growing  this  deliciously  sweet-scented 
plant,  recently  described  and  figured  in  The  Garhen,  that  water 
is  by  no  means  necessary  in  which  to  grow  and  flower  it  success, 
fully.  When  visiting  the  experimental  department  of  the  Jardine 
des  Plantes  at  Paris  recently,  I  was  shown,  in  one  of  the  green, 
houses,  by  M.  Carrifere,  a  pot  containing  a  plant  of  the  Aponogeton 
covered  with  its  curious  pure  white  distichous  flowers,  but  destitute 
of  foliage,  and  showing  a  large  number  of  flower  buds  protruding 
from  the  crown  of  the  plant  which  promised  a  long  succession  of 
bloom.  The  house  was  quite  filled  with  the  delicate  perfume  exhaled 
from  the  numerous  blooms — a  perfume  which  much  resembles  that 
of  the  winter  Heliotrope  (Tussilago  fragrans).  M.  Carriere  in. 
formed  me  that  he  grew  the  plant  in  rough  lumps  of  peat  mould, 
mingled  with  potsherds,  which  were  also  scattered  thickly  on  the 
surface  of  the  pot.  I  may  add  that  I  have  never  seen  half  so  many 
blooms  open  at  one  and  the  same  time  on  any  plant  growing  in  the 
water  as  were  in  full  perfection  on  this  potted  plant.  A  more 
charming  or  sweet-scented  plant  for  window  or  room  culture  could 
not  well  be  discovered  than  the  Aponogeton  distachyon  thus  grown 
in  a  pot.— W.  E.  G. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Solanum  hybridum  compactum.— Allow  me  to  add  this  Solanum  to 
*'  B.'s  "  list  of  berry-bearing  pUmts  (p.  517),  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
scarlet-berried  Solanums  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  In  habit  it  is  not  unlike 
S.  pseudo  capsicum,  but  it  is  more  compact,  and  bears  lart^o  oorries  iu  clusters 
of  fr-jm  five  to  six.  The  treatment  described  under  the  head  of  Silanam^  in 
the  article  just  referred  to,  suits  this  variety  admirably.— W.  \Y.,  EitgUhurst, 

Goniophlebium  subauriculatum  for  the  House  and  Conservatory.— 
This  Fern,  when  well-grown,  bears  fronds  from  2  to  8  feet  in  length,  an'i  for 
house  decoration  answers  admirably.  Single  plants  of  it  placed  on  brackets  or 
in  vases  produce  a  fine  efEect.  It  is  also  a  noble  subject  to  place  round  groups  of 
fine  leaved  and  large  flowering  plants  and  for  large  baskets. — Ricsabd  Nisbei, 

Aswarhy  Park, 
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TREES     AND    SHRUBS. 

SEA-SIDE    VEGETATION. 

Mr.  Coknhill's  article  on  sea-side  vegetation  at  Ramsgate 
(p.  511)  tempts  me  to  send  a  few  additional  remarks  about  the 
vegetation  on  the  sea-coast  of  Yorkshire,  where  the  climate 
is  certainly  colder,  in  summer  at  any  rate ;  and  the  soil 
a  cold  clay,  with  glacial  drift  often  appearing.  These 
causes  eii'ect  an  almost  total  change  in  the  plants  and 
trees  that  thrive.  For  example,  deciduous  trees  flourish, 
to  the  exclusion  of  evergreens ;  Elms,  Sycamores,  Turkey 
Oaks,  Laburnums,  and  Service  trees  especially,  flourish 
close  to  the  sea ;  while  the  only  good-sized  evergreen 
shrubs  that  will,  iu  an  ordinary  winter,  stand  the  direct  blasts 
of  the  sea,  are  Aucubas,  and  smoothed-leaved  Hollies,  par- 
ticularly the  Minorca  Holly.  Bays,  Laui'ustiuus,  Euonymus, 
Ilex,  and  Escallonias  only  thrive  in  sunny  and  sheltered  situa- 
tions, where  sometimes  they  do  attain  a  considerable  size ; 
but  there  is  one  shrub  that  has  proved  itself  most  hardy,  even 
in  very  exposed  situations,  provided  it  is  not  drawn  up  by  the 
shade  of  trees  in  summer,  which  is  the  shrubby  Yeronioa  Blue 
Gem,  sent  out  some  years  ago,  I  believe,  by  Henderson.  It  is 
of  a  sturdy,  close-growing  habit,  quite  unlike  Andersoni,  or 
the  Lindleyana  varieties  ;  and  is  constant  and  most  profusely 
covered  with  its  short  bright  porcelain  blue  spikes  of 
flower,  which,  even  in  winter,  rarely  fail  to  expand.  Last 
winter,  this  variety  survived  a  frost  of  unpai-alleled  severity 
(18°)  unprotected,  excepting  by  the  snow,  while  all  other 
varieties  were  killed  unless  carefully  protected.  There 
is,  however,  one  Conifer  I  would  suggest  as  thriving  here 
wherever  at  all  sheltered,  namely,  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  a 
true  sea-side  Conifer,  and  which  in  this  neighbourhood  has  in 
ten  years  reached  35  feet  in  height  in  a  few  instances,  and  has 
never  been  touched  by  frost  or  sea  wind.  This  surely  would 
help  to  diversify  the  Ramsgate  squares,  unless  there  is  too  much 
smoke,  as  it  is  well  known  that  it  thrives  on  the  chalk,  and 
prefers  limestone  to  any  other  formation,  I  believe.  Weeping 
Elms  and  Ashes  are  here  even  hardier  than  their  prototypes, 
and  the  Weeping  Ash  would  no  doubt  thrive  where  there  is 
any  soil  to  speak  of  !  While  on  this  topic.  Yuccas  and  Trito- 
mas  (especially  the  latest  blooming  varieties)  must  not  be 
omitted,  flowering  as  they  do  even  in  the  present  season  up  to 
Christmas,  in  spite  of  bitter  cast  winds  that  have  in  some  places 
battered  the  Ivy  leaves  to  a  pulp.  Of  frost,  as  yet  we  have 
scarcely  had  a  degree,  while  in  the  south  there  has  been  appa- 
rently hard  frost.  A  bank  of  Veronica  Blue  Gem  and 
Escallonia  macrantha,  with  the  Jasmin\in\  nudiflorum  trailing 
about,  sheltered  by  a  few  plants  of  Atriplex  Haliraus  and 
Fuchsia  Riccartoni,  makes  a  most  beautiful  object  quite  near 
the  sea,  and  is  a  combination  I  should  recommend  to  all  sea- 
side planters  for  winter  or  summer  ;  it  is  needless  to  say  the 
Atriplex  and  Fuchsia  require  frequent  pruning.       E.  H.  W. 


COTONEASTERS. 
There  are  few  hardy  plants  more  ornamental  at  the  present 
time  than  the  various  forms  of  Cotoneaster ;  of  these  C. 
microphylla  is  the  most  useful.  It  is  evergreen,  and  early  in 
summer  becomes  completely  clothed  with  white  blossoms,  whilst 
in  autumn  and  throughout  the  winter  it  is  loaded  with  brilliant 
red  berries.  Its  habit  is  naturally  a  creeping  one,  but  it  may 
be  trained  into  the  form  of  a  bush  if  well  supported  until  its 
wood  becomes  strong.  Hanging  over  the  lodges  or  rambling 
into  the  fissures  and  recesses  of  rook,  the  efl'ect  it  produces  is  a 
charming  one.  It  is  a  plant  that  may  be  grown  extensively  in 
either  a  wild  or  a  highly-dressed  garden,  and  it  bears  clipping 
well  and  may  be  cut  into  any  form.  Perhaps  it  cannot  be 
put  to  a  more  appropriate  purpose  than  for  dressing  bare 
walls,  when  it  may  either  bo  planted  at  the  base  of  the  wall 
and  trained  upwards,  or  at  the  top  and  allowed  to  hang  down. 
Its  growth  is  rapid,  and  at  no  time  does  it  form  such  a  heavy 
covering  as  Ivy.  C.  Simonsii  and  0.  affinia  are  deciduous ; 
the  former,  if  allowed  to  grow,  makes  a  very  fine  bush,  and 
may  be  used  with  good  effect  about  shrubberies.  As  a 
standard,  with  a  3  or  4  foot  stem  and  bushy  head,  it  has  a 
very  fine  appearance.     Its  flowerK  arc   like  those  of  0.  micro- 


phylla, but  the  berries  are  twice  the  size  of  that  variety. 
Before  the  leaves  drop  they  assume  rich  autumnal  tints,  and 
iu  the  winter,  when  they  have  fallen,  the  appearance  of  the 
berries,  where  they  have  not  been  eaten  up  by  birds,  is  very 
beautiful.  This  variety  may  be  trained  against  a  wall,  but  for 
this  purpose  it  is  not  so  valuable,  as  it  does  not  make  an  ever- 
green covering.  The  shoots,  when  the  plant  is  thus  used,  are 
generally  inclined  to  grow  outwards,  and  require  to  be  care- 
fully nailed  and  trained  until  the  desired  space  is  covered, 
when  the  young  wood  may  be  kept  trim  by  annual  clipping. 
Some  splendid  wall  specimens  of  this  variety  may  be  seen  at 
Abbotsford.  C.  tomentosa  somewhat  resembles  affinis  in 
having  whitish  woolly  leaves  ;  and  0.  thymifolia  has,  as  its 
name  indicates,  pretty  Thyme-like  foliage.  All  three  are  of  a 
scandent  habit,  but  none  of  them  are  so  useful  as  microphylla 
and  Simonsii.  Cotoneasters  are  not  particular  as  to  soil  or 
situation  ;  they  thrive  luxuriantly  in  any  common  garden  soil 
or  site.  C.  microphylla  grows  well  in  what  is  little  more  than 
sandstone  chippings  ;  but,  in  specially  preparing  soil  for  them, 
the  mixture  should  consist  of  rough  peat  and  loam.  The 
deciduous  varieties  should  be  planted  after  the  leaves  are 
shed;  -the  evergreen  kinds  succeed  best  if  moved  when 
growth  begins  in  spring.  All  the  varieties  may  be  increased 
either  from  seed  or  cuttings, and  those  growing  in  a  procumbent 
position  are  readily  multiplied  by  layering  the  branches. 

J.  MniR. 


SHALLOW  V.  DEEP  PLANTING. 

More  failures  occur  through  deep  planting  than  from  any  otbor 
cause,  and  yet  it  is  far  wiser  to  err  on  the  right  side  and  plant  too 
.shallow,  than  too  deep,  for  in  the  former  case  the  plant  can  assist 
itself ;  in  the  latter  it  is  helpless.  The  roots  of  plants,  as  well  as  the 
parts  above  ground,  want  air  and  warmth,  and  if  properly  aocommo. 
dated,  will  soon  adapt  themselves  to  the  place  in  which  they  are  to 
grow.  If  the  surface  soil  be  naturally  dry,  the  roots  will  run 
down  after  moisture,  and  if  it  be  wet,  they  will  spread  near  the  top, 
but,  in  no  case,  can  a  tree,  or  plant,  except  such  as  strike  root  at  every 
joint,  flourish  if  the  collar  be  much  lower  than  the  surface.  In 
planting  small  trees  or  shrubs,  over  which  the  wind  has  no  power, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  deep  planting,  not  even  the  plea  of  saving 
trouble,  yet  we  often  meet  with  even  small  shrubs  planted  far  too  deep. 
Many  practise  deep  planting  because  they  imagine  it  saves  trouble 
and  time  iu  staking  the  trees,  to  secure  them  from  the  effects  of  high 
winds,  and  so  to  remedy  this,  they  plant  them  down  low  enough  to 
tread  them  firm,  and  while  they  thus  save  the  trouble  of  supports, 
incur  risk  of  failure,  and  the  certainty  of  damage,  for  when  a  plant  or 
a  tree  is  not  of  a  nature  to  strike  out  roots  at  a  proper  distance  from 
the  surface,  it  cannot  flourish  ;  it  may  exist  for  a  time,  but  eventually 
will  die.  On  the  other  hand  if  a  plant  be  merely  held  upright  on  the 
surface,  and  its  roots  are  spread  round  it,  and  a  few  inches  of  soil  put 
over  them,  they  have  power  to  strike  down,  and  this  they  will  do  to  the 
necessary  distance  to  afford  support.  Of  course,  all  trees  over  a  cer- 
tain height  require  to  bemads  firm  by  staking,  or  some  other  method, 
to  secure  them  from  the  effects  of  high  winds  ;  otherwise  much  injury 
frequently  occurs.  Hundreds  of  persons  have  to  complain  of  the 
effects  of  deep  planting  in  the  frequent  failure  of  their  trees  and 
shrubs.  Their  fruit  trees  do  not  bear,  everything  seems  to  go  wrong 
with  them  ;  whilst  they  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  real  cause,  which,  iu 
many  cases,  is  deep  planting.  Now,  although  we  may  fearlessly 
assert  that  thousands  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  annually  sacrificed 
from  this  cause,  more  especially  where  planting  is  carried  on  by  largo 
contracts,  there  are  many  losses  occasioned  by  gross  carelessness  of 
another  kind,  as,  tor  example,  taking  np  the  plant  badly,  chopping  off 
the  extremities  of  the  roots,  allowing  them  to  dry  after  they  are 
taken  up  and  before  re-planting,  neglecting  to  tread  the  earth 
firm,  and  pressing  it  in  between  all  the  roots  ;  or  allowing  the  wind 
to  move  them  backwards  and  forwards,  till  every  fibre  is  disturbed. 
Deep  planting,  however,  is  the  most  prolific  source  of  damage ;  and 
this  is  to  be  seen  most  conspicuously  in  fruit  trees.  When  such 
trees  exist,  without  thriving  or  making  healthy  growth,  they  should 
be  examined  at  the  roots  ;  for  it  is  quite  certain  there  is  something 
wrong.  Prune  the  roots,  cut  in  the  head,  re-plant  your  tree  shallow 
in  good  soil ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  a  change  for  the 
better  will  take  place.  In  planting,  I  would  direct  attention  to  the 
following  : — On  no  account  plant  anything  deeper  in  the  earth  than 
it  has  been  before ;  let  the  collar  of  the  root  be  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  or,  if  in  wet  situations,  above  it.  If  the  roots 
be  spreading,  loosen  the  earth,  spread  the  roots  round  the  stem, 
throw  from  round  the  spot  enongh  of  the  best  soil  to  sustain  them,  and 
Iieap  it  np   round  the  Rfc«m,  so  as  to  bo  just  even  with  the  eollarj 
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which  is,  in  all  well-grown  nursery  plants,  the  mark  which  shows  the 
depth  at  which  the  tree  stood  before.  Staking,  in  the  case  of  tall 
trees  and  plants,  I  have  referred  to  above.  Be  just  as  particular 
with  small  plants,  which,  if  planted  at  a  right  depth,  instead  of 
having  to  straggle  against  disadvantages  until  the  roots  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  p'"0und,  will  at  once  start  into  healthy  growth. 
Rableij  Nursery,  Herts.  Edwabd  Bexnett. 


MAHONIA  EBPENS  AS  AN  EDGING  PLANT. 

As  a  permanent  edging,  from  1  to  2  feet  in  width,  to  beds  or  borders 
of  shrubs,  either  in  place  of  a  Grass  verge  or  margin ;  or  just  inside 
the  turf  when  turf  is  used,  this  plant  may  be  effectively  employed. 
Two  or  three  year  seedlings,  planted  in  two  or  more  lines  6  inches 
apart,  will,  with  a  little  attention  and  management,  make  an  edging 
superior  to  Ivy  and  most  other  materials  commonly  employed. 
Although  not  at  all  particular  as  to  soil,  like  everything  else,  it  does 
best  when  well-treated  ;  therefore  the  ground  should  be  trenched  up 
and  well  prepared  some  time  before  planting.  The  plants  may  be 
planted  deeper  than  is  desirable  with  most  hard. wooded  plants,  as  it 
will  soon  strike  root  from  the  buried  portions  of  the  stems.  It  will 
bear  trimming  in  with  the  shears,  but  it  is  far  better  to  do  the 
necessary  pruning  with  the  knife,  as  the  leaves  that  remain  are  left 
intact,  and  will  not  present  a  ragged  appearance  as  when  the  shears 
are  used.  It  may  be  kept  for  years  in  a  dwarf  compact  condition, 
by  cutting  well  back  every  spring  after  flowering,  and  pinching 
out  the  point  of  a  shoot  occasionally  during  the  summer.  Of 
course,  this  close  cutting  back  would  prevent  its  fruiting ;  but, 
J'although  this  might  in  one  respect  be  a  loss,  in  others  it  would  be  a 
gain,  as  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  has  a  tendency  to  exhaust  the 
plants,  and  might  cause  them  ultimately  to  assume  a  ragged  outline, 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  verge  or  edging  of  this  kind,  would  not  be 
desirable.  Although  I  have  only  spoken  of  this  plant  as  useful  for 
verges  or  edgings  to  shrubberies,  it  might  also,  now  that  the  advan. 
tages  of  introducing  more  variety,  of  a  less  ephemeral  nature,  into 
the  flower  garden  is  beginning  to  be  recognised,  be  used  as  edgings 
next  the  Grass,  in  either  a  straight  or  any  other  outline.  If  this  and 
other  plants  of  a  kindred  character  were  more  used,  there  would  not 
be  such  a  dreary  blank  when  the  frost  came  ;  and  with  a  few  addi. 
tions  from  the  reserve  garden  of  spiral-growing  plants,  with  bulbs 
and  annuals,  a  very  respectable  winter  display  might  be  got 
together  with  little  expense.  But  when  nothing  but  tender  plants 
are  used  for  bedding,  and  these  have  to  be  entirely  replaced,  any 
attempt  at  winter  or  spring  gardening  becomes  expensive. 

B.  Hobday. 


Weeping  Trees. — The  association  of  the  common  Weeping 
Willow  with  water  leads  people  to  think  that  it  will  not  succeed  else, 
where;  but  there  are  few  spots,  even  away  from  water,  in  which  it 
will  not  thrive,  if  the  soil  be  deep.  I  have  seen  really  grand  speci. 
mens  of  it  growing  on  lawns.  Scarcely  less  beautiful  is  the  Weeping 
Birch;  for,  although  its  spray  is  not  so  long  as  that  of  the  Willow, 
yet,  owing  to  the  tree  being  more  lofty,  it  is  nearly  equally  effective. 
Not  so  graceful,  perhaps,  as  either  of  these,  but  a  better  arbour  tree, 
is  the  Weeping  Ash.  Owing  to  its  extreme  pendulous  habit,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  be  worked  on  very  tall  stocks,  as,  if  height 
is  not  secured  at  first,  it  cannot  be  obtained  afterwards.  The 
Weeping  Ash  should  be  planted  in  quiet  secluded  spots,  where,  when 
fully  grown,  it  may  form  a  pleasant  retreat  during  sunny  days. 
It  will  be  found  that  a  tree,  with  a  stem  considerably  bent  or 
inclined  at  the  top,  will  form  the  most  convenient  arbour  tree,  as  the 
position  of  the  stem  will  then  be  at  one  side,  instead  of  in  the 
centre. — A.  D. 

The  Best  Hydrangea  for  Shrubbery  Borders.— Hydran. 
gea  panicnlata  is  destined  to  become  as  plentiful  in  our  shrubberies 
aa  the  Lilac.  It  is  quite  as  hardy,  far  more  showy,  and  lasts  much 
longer  than  the  Lilac,  but  it  lacks  the  sweet  scent  of  that  well-known 
plant.  It  is  the  best  of  the  now  numerous  family  of  Hydrangeas. 
Planted  on  an  ornamental  border  in  a  long  line  here  are  various 
Hydrangeas,  consisting  of  varieties  of  H.  japonica,  hortensis,  and 
Otaksa  ;  but  the  H.  paniculata  quite  eclipses  them  all.  One  plant  of 
it,  which  three  years  ago  was  put  out  of  a  4-iuch  pot,  is  now  quite 
4  feet  in  height,  and  as  much  in  diameter.  Last  summer  it  bore 
twenty-eight  fine  spikes  of  bloom,  varying  from  6  to  18  inches  in 
length,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  wood,  the  largest  spikes 
being  on  the  top  shoots.  The  soil  in  which  it  grows  is  a  moist, 
stiff  loam  (the  natural  soil  of  the  site),  and  it  received  no  artificial 
improvement.  The  plant  seems  to  want  abundance  of  moisture  at 
the  root,  in  hot  weather,  to  enable  it  to  produce  its  gigantic  trusses  of 
bloom.  H.  Otaksa  ranks  next  as  regards  showiness,  and  it  is  dwarf  er 
in  habit  th.in  the  old  hortensis.     Jta  foliage  is  much  the  same  in 


shape  aa  that  of  hortensis  or  japonica,  but  a  little  more  pointed,  and 
more  glossy  and  smooth.  I  do  not  consider  japonica  worth  gi'owing, 
as  compared  with  Otaksa,  the  trusses  of  which  often  attain  a  diameter 
of  12  inches.  H.  japonica  rosea  is  a  useful  plant  in  pot  culture,  and 
the  dwarf  H.  stellata  is  a  little  gem  for  forcing  in  spring,  and  pos. 
sibly  will  prove  hardy  and  useful  in  shrubbery  borders. — W.  D.  0., 
Dorset. 

Coronilla  glauca. — This  is  much  hardier  than  it  is  often 
supposed  to  be,  and  will  stand  out  through  the  winter  in  the  south 
and  west.  I  have  known  it  to  winter  safely  in  a  sheltered  spot  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  and  to  flower  quite  late  in  the  year. 
In  this  place,  on  the  southern  coast,  some  plants  of  it  remained  out 
during  the  last  three  winters  on  a  south  border,  without  any  pro. 
tection  whatever.  They  have  been  covered  with  bloom  for  more 
than  two  months.  I  cut  from  them  for  decoration  up  till  the  1st  of 
December,  when  the  frost  disfigured  them  to  some  extent.  Milder 
days,  however,  are  now  improving  them,  and  they  begin  to  look 
well  again. — John  Chook,  Wareham. 

Leaf-pictures  in  Autumn. — The  common  Sumach  (Rhus 
typhina),  often  seen  in  our  gardens,  but  rarely  valued  and  used  as  it 
deserves,  is  a  tree  much  valued  in  America  and  Canada  for  the  bril. 
liancy  assumed  by  its  leaves  in  autumn.  From  recent  observations 
of  this  tree  in  Surrey,  even  after  the  autumn  cold  rains,  I  can  say 
that  I  have  never  seen  more  brilliant  leaves  on  the  tree  in  America 
or  Canada  than  it  bears  with  us.  This  is  also  true  of  the  Virginian 
Creeper  and  other  American  trees.  The  beauty  of  our  own  native 
trees  in  autumn  being  also  of  a  very  high  order,  one  is  led  to  ask 
— why  do  we  not  plant  with  a  view  of  producing  pictures  of  foliage 
in  the  autumn  in  our  parks  and  gardens  ? — W.  R. 

Habrothamnus  elegans  Hardy. — In  the  spring  of  1874  I 
planted  this  close  to  the  base  of  a  south  wall,  where  it  bloomed  during 
the  summer.  Having  other  plants  of  the  same  kind  in  the  green, 
house,  I  did  not  care  to  take  it  up  again  ;  it  had  no  protection 
through  the  winter,  and  was  killed  to  the  ground  by  frost ;  but  when 
warm  weather  returned  in  spring,  young  shoots  pushed  strongly  from 
the  root.  This  summer  it  has  grown  quite  out  of  character,  its 
shoots  measuring  nearly  7  feet  in  length,  with  a  circumference  at  the 
base  of  2.V  inches.  The  leaves  have  been  8  inches  long  and  3J  inches 
broad.  This  season  I  intend  to  protect  it,  in  order  to  induce  it  to 
make  earlier  growth,  which,  I  think,  will  cause  it  to  bloom  more 
freely,  it  being  rather  a  novelty  in  the  open  ground. — W.  Divers, 
Wierton,Maidst'VW. 

Brilliant  Foliage  in  Streets. — In  the  village  of  Union 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  a  tree-planting  society  was  formed  many  years  ago, 
and  several  hundred  trees  of  the  Sugar  and  Red  Maples  were  planted 
along  the  different  streets.  Nearly  every  autumn  these  make  a  most 
gorgeous  display  of  crimson,  scarlet,  pink,  and  orange,  in  an  almost 
endless  number  of  shades  and  different  modes  of  blending.  The 
absence  of  frost  till  late  in  autumn,  owing  to  theproximity  of  Cayuga 
Lake,  increases  the  effect.  There  are  two  or  three  trees  of  sur. 
passing  splendour,  which  maintain  this  distinction  every  year.  Why 
would  it  not  be  as  desirable  to  give  a  brilliant  termination  to  the 
foliage  of  the  season,  as  to  plant  for  the  two  or  three  da  ya  of  the 
blooming  season  in  spring? — "Cultivator." 

The  Lapageria  out-of-doors  in  Cornwall. — The  Rev.  T.  L. 
Boscawen  states,  in  the  "  Gardeners'  Magazine,"  that  he  has  a  speci. 
men  of  Lapageria  20  feet  high  now  (November  2nd)  in  full  blossom, 
planted  against  his  house,  in  a  corner  facing  north-west.  "  I  feel  " 
he  says,  "sure  that  this  lovely  climber  will  be  found  perfectly  hardy 
elsewhere,  if  grown  against  a  house,  not  a  wall.  It  should  be 
planted  on  the  north  side  in  a  bed  of  bog-earth,  with  good  drainage. 
I  send  you  a  blossom  from  the  plant,  that  you  may  see  for  yourself 
that  it  is  uninjured,  in  spite  of  the  cold  wet  weather  we  have  had  for 
the  last  month." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Cliiinonanthus  fragrans  grandiflorus.— This  is  larger  and  brighter 
yellow  than  the  old  one ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  sweet-3cented.  The  old 
plant  is  much  the  best  in  this  respect. — G. 

Rare  Chinese  Hardv  Plants.— I  should  like  to  know  whether  any  of 
these  plants  (named  in  the  interesting  account  of  Xanthoceras  in  your  last)  are 
in  cultivation :— Cedrela  sinensis,  Lesaertia  (with  blood-red  flowers).  Clematis 
fniticosa,  Sophora  alopecnrioides,  a  spring  Bindweed  (with  rose  flowers),  a 
Rhamnus  (with  long  linear  foliage),  Caryopteris  mongolica.— H.  N.  Ellacombb 
Bifton   Vicarage.  * 

Propagation  of  Mistletoe.— As,  no  doubt,  many  who  liye  in  districts 
where  the  Mistletoe  does  not  grow  naturally,  will  be  asking  how  it  may  be 
induced  to  grow,  we  may  state,  that  Mr.  Syme,  manager  of  the  Lawson 
nurseries,  tells  us  that  the  essential  point  is  to  cover  the  spots  where  the 
Mistletoe  seeds  have  been  rubbed  on  the  branches,  with  gauze.  If  the  seeds  are 
sound,  and  show  every  sign  of  germination  or  growth,  the  chances  are  that 
they  will  be  removed  by  birds  unless  the  above-named  precaution  is  taken. 
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ADVANTAGE  OF  PLANTING  EARLY  POTATOES 
FOR  MAIN  CROPS. 
The  past  season  has  given  a  farther  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  of 
the  wisdom  of  relying  upon  early,  and  second  early,  varieties  of 
Potatoes  for  main  crop  planting,  for,  whilst  all  the  early  kinds 
turned  out  a  fairly  good  crop,  with  little  or  no  disease,  most  of  the 
later  sorts,  with  the  exception  of  Late  Rose  and  Red-skinned  Flour, 
ball,  have,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  rainfall,  not  only  suffered 
much  from  the  disease,  bnt  those  that  are  free  from  it  are  very 
inferior  in  quality.  The  appearance  of  what  wag  considered  a  new  ^ 
form  of  disease — but  which,  in  reality,  turned  out  to  be  an  old  one 
— caused  some  consternation  among  Potato  growers,  but  except  in 
reducing  the  bulk  of  the  crop  by  the  check  it  gave  them  in  the 
midst  of  their  growth,  the  mischief  it  did  was  not  serious,  and  a 
more  frequent  change  of  seed  will,  I  think,  remove  all  cause  for  un. 
easiness  in  the  future.  By  planting  early  kinds  of  Potatoes,  a  large 
portion  of  the  crop  might  be  cleared  off,  and  the  ground  planted 
again  with  CauliSowera  for  autumn.  Turnips,  Brussels  Sprouts  for 
spring.  Onions,  Spinach,  &c.,  whilst,  if  late  varieties  are  planted, 
there  is  little  chance  of  taking  more  than  one  crop,  and  if  that 
turns  out  to  be  an  inferior  one,  as  has  happened  in  too  many  instances 
this  season,  the  loss  is  still  more  severely  felt.  All  land  intended  for 
Potatoes  in  spring  should  be  manured  and  ridged  np  roughly  without 
delay,  exposing  as  mnch  surface  as  possible  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere.  AH  kinds  of  charred  refuse,  soot,  charcoal  dust,  and 
similar  substances,  form  an  excellent  dressing  for  Potato  land, 
whilst,  if  necessary,  from  4  to  6  cwt.  of  super.phosphate  may  be 
put  in  with  the  seed  at  planting  time.  Very  much  heavier  dressings 
are  sometimes  used  with  advantage,  but  this,  to  a,  great  extent, 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  season.  In  neither  a  very  wet 
nor  a  very  dry  season  are  the  best  results  obtained  from  artificial 
manures  when  used  for  special  crops.  E.  Hobday. 


THE   CARROT    CROP. 

No  garden  vegetable  is  more  indispensable  than  the  Carrot,  for  it  is  used 
daily  in  the  kitchen  for  a  variety  of  purposes  that  cooks  only  under, 
stand  ;  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  grow  sucoe&sfully,  as 
most  cultivators  know,  and  simply  because  of  the  numerous  enemies 
which  prey  upon  it  from  the  time  the  seeds  germinate  till  the  crop  is 
housed.  The  Carrot-louse  attacks  the  young  plants  almost  as  soon 
as  they  appear,  often  doing  much  damage,  like  the  Turnip. fly,  if 
growth  is  retarded  at  the  beginning.  Then  the  Carrot  grub  is  even 
more  destrnotive,  boring  into  the  roots,  and  often  ruining  a  whole 
crop,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  as  happened  with  many  plantations 
last  year.  In  addition  to  these  pests,  the  wireworm,  millipedes,  and 
several  other  enemies,  sometimes  do  much  mischief,  carrying  on 
their  destrnotive  operations,  even  to  the  devouring  of  the  seeds  when 
they  come  to  maturity.  Could  we  steei  clear  of  the  various  enemies 
to  which  it  is  subject,  the  Carrot  is  not  fastidious  as  to  soil,  for  it 
will  thrive  amazingly  in  peat,  in  a  sandy  soil,  and  in  a  middling 
heavy  loam,  though  a  stiff  adhesive  soil  is  the  worst  of  all  for  it,  or 
indeed  any  soil  which  obstructs  the  downwai'd  progress  of  its 
tapering  roots.  Though,  like  the  Turnip,  it  prefers  a  good  rich 
soil,  it  should  never  be  sown  on  newly-manured  ground,  otherwise 
forked  roots  are  sure  to  be  the  result.  I  always  like  to  sow  on 
ground  that  has  been  well  manured  the  previous  year  for  some  other 
crop,  such  as  Celery,  Potatoes,  Onions,  or  Peas,  &c.,  but  avoiding 
such  crops  as  Cabbage  and  Turnips,  or  any  of  the  tap-rooted  section. 
The  soil  cannot  be  too  well  trenched  and  broken  up  before  sowing; 
it  should  at  least  be  double  dug,  as  the  roots  of  even  the  Short  Horn 
varieties  of  the  Carrots  penetrate  the  soil  to  an  incredible  depth  if 
they  can  get  down.  It  is  not  the  usable  part  only  of  the  vegetables 
which  represents  the  root,  but  the  long  tap  feeder,  which  goes 
straight  down  into  the  moist  soil  beneath  and  pumps  up  the  principal 
supply  of  moisture,  and  not  unfrequently  saves  the  crop  in  a  dry 
season.  Deep  tillage  will,  for  these  reasons,  therefore,  always  pay 
for  a  Carrot  crop.  In  the  early  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  crop  will 
be  sown  perhaps  by  this  time,  but  nothing  is  gained  by  sowing  too 
soon.  Between  the  beginning  and  middle  of  April  is  soon  enough 
to  sow  the  main  crop  in  most  situations,  and  there  are  many  who  do 
not  got  it  in  till  the  beginning  of  May.  I  have  sown  beds  of  James's 
Scarlet  Intermediate  and  Altrincham  the  second  week  in  June,  and 
had  a  crop.  I  sowed  the  seed  in  this  instance  on  the  ground  where 
the  first  sowing  had  been  made,  but  which  had  been  almost  desti'oycd 
by  the  grub,  merely  forking  the  ground  over  again  ;  yet  the  June  sow- 
ing escaped,  comparatively  speaking.  June  is  too  late  to  sow,  how- 
ever; but  I  just  state  the  fact.  The  consequences  of  too  early  sowing 
»re  that,   if  the  seeds   do  germinate  during  a  favourable  spell   of 


weather  in  March  or  April,  they  are  almost  sure  to  suffer  a  check 
afterwards  from  cold  east  winds  and  uugonial  weather,  and  are  then 
almost  certain  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  louse  or  the  maggot.     Carrots 
never  do  so  well  as  when  they  start  rapidly  into   growth,  and  get 
quickly  into  rough  leaf ;  the  chance  of  a  good  crop  is  then  pretty 
certain.     It  is  in  every  way  better  to  sow  Carrots  in  drills — the  Horn 
varieties    6   inches   apart,   and   the   larger   kinds    12   inches,   each 
sort  to  be  afterwards  thinned  out   to  these  distances  between   the 
plants.     Sowing  Carrots  broadcast  is  a  practice  I  never  could  under- 
stand,   considering    how    systematically    drill-sown    crops   can   be 
thinned  and    cleaned.      Thinning    is    an    important   operation,  and 
cannot  bo    performed    too    soon.     Carrots    will   make    tops   but  no 
roots  while  they  are  crowded  together,  so  that  getting  roots  of  a 
usable  size  early  depends  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  upon  thinning 
as  upon  sowing.     Those  who  have  to  force  Carrots  nnderstand  this. 
As  we  can  never  be  sure  of  escaping  the  maggot,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  fhin  the  plants  too  much  at  first.     A  partial  thinning,  as  soon  as 
the  plants  can  be  conveniently  laid  hold  of,  will  do — the  operation  to 
be   repeated  two  or  three  times  as  required  till  they  have  sufficient 
room.     Timely  thinning  gives  thick  roots  and  short  tops.     I  ought  to 
have  mentioned  before   that  the  seed  should  not  be  sown  more  than 
half-an-inch  deep  ;  and  in  heavy  retentive  soils  it  is  an  excellent  plan 
to  cover  the  seeds  with  a  light,  rich  poil,  scattering  it  along  the  drill 
by  hand.     This  slight  stimulant  helps  to  hurry  them  past  the  critical 
stage.     During  the  summer,  hoeing  between  the  rows  with  a  Dutch 
hoe,  just  deep  enough  to  break  the  "  cake  "  on   the  surface,  and  kill 
the  weeds,   should   be  practised,   and    in   dry   weather   a    thorough 
deluging  with  water  will  be  found  beneficial ;    mere  sprinklings  are 
worse  than  useless.      By  November  the  crop  may  be  stored  away, 
though  Carrotsarealwaysbest  when  Just  out  of  the  ground  ;  but  where 
great  quantities  are  grown  it  is  necessary  to  take  up  the  main  crop, 
lu  storing,  the  great  object  is  to  prevent  fermentation,  which  is  sure 
to  take  place  if  they  are  stored  in  a  large  heap  ;  and,  almost  before 
it  is  noticed,  they  will  be  useless.     I  have  them  always  built  up  in 
thin  ridges,  with  a  layer  of  sand  between  each  layer  of  Carrots,  in  an 
open  draughty  shed,  where  they  are  neither  likely  to  be  frozen  nor  to 
ferment.     I  hesitate  to  recommend  any  preventives  of  Carrot  grab  or 
maggot   other  than  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  May  culture,   /.  p., 
sovving  at  a  favourable  opportunity  as  regards  weather,  and  where  the 
soil  is  newly  dug,  deep  tillage,  and  early  thinning,  taking  special  care 
to  remove  those  plants  which  indicate  the  presence  of  the  grub  by 
their  yellow  leaves,  at  the   earliest  moment.     I  may  state,  however, 
that  dusting  with  lime  is  the  only  likely  remedy  for  the  louse  when  it 
does  appear,  applying  it  in  the  same  way  as  for  slugs.     A  dressing  of 
quicklime   will  also  help  to  keep  the  grub  in  check  if  dug  into  the 
ground  previous  to  sowing.  J.  S.W. 


Seed  Potatoes  for  Early  Crops. — To  have  sets  in  good  con- 
dition  for  early  planting  requires  some  care.  If  kept  in  large  heaps 
at  this  season  they  grow  prematurely,  and,  in  removal,  lose  all  their 
strongest  shoots,  and  kidneys  do  not  break  again  so  readily  or 
strongly  as  round  or  common  sorts  do.  Seed  of  the  Ashleaf,  or  of 
any  other  kidney  kind,  should  be  spread  out  in  autumn  in  single 
layers,  like  Apples,  on  shelves.  They  should  be  kept  quite  cool  but 
free  from  frost.  Thus  circumstanced,  they  will  push  slowly  and 
sturdily,  and  the  earliest  varieties  should  be  selected,  as  required,  for 
forcing  or  early  planting,  and  introduced  to  gentle  heat  and  light, 
Potatoes  being  bad  subjects  for  hard  forcing.  Those  who  have  to 
purchase  seed  should  lose  no  time  in  procuring  it  in  order  that  the 
strongest  buds  may  be  secured,  which  is  hardly  possible  if  the  sets 
are  left  until  wanted  for  immediate  planting. — J.  Groom,  Henhatii. 

Growing  Mushrooms  in  Sawdust. — In  spring  our  hunters 
are  all  bedded  down  with  sawdust,  which,  being  allowed  to  remain 
for  some  days,  or,  for  aught  I  know,  some  weeks,  when  it  is  taken 
out  is  found  to  be  pressed  hard  together,  so  as  to  come  away  in 
large  flakes,  looking  as  much  like  mill-track  spawn  as  anything  that 
can  be  imagined.  The  bed  I  made  up  with  material  of  this  kind  was 
G7  feet  by  4  feet,  in-doors,  but  without  artificial  heat.  I  began  to 
gather  in  six  weeks,  and  have  had  a  good  supply  ever  since.  I  may 
be  told  that  sawdust  creates  or  favours  the  growth  of  fungi,  but  I 
must  remind  those  who  make  this  objection  that  the  dust  is  all  from 
green  sound  wood,  and  the  question  is  simply  this,  does  sound  wood 
sawdust  generate  fungus  like  old  or  decayed  wood  ? — R.  Gildkrt, 
BurgMey. 

Coleworts  in  the  London  Market  Gardens.^How  is  it  that 
Coleworts  are  not  more  extensively  grown  than  they  are  in  private 
gardens;  while  in  market  gardens  they  may  now  be  seen  in  thousands? 
They  are  available  for  use  from  October  to  March.  As  soon  as  a 
plantation  of  them  is  ready  for  market,  the  growers  commence 
pulling  from  one  end  and  making  a  clean  sweep  of  the  whole,  tying 
the  plants  into  bunches  according  to  size.     In  this  way  a  large  extent 
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of  gronnd  is  speedily  made  ready  for  another  crop,  which  will  most 
probably  consist  of  early  Peas.  Coleworta  are  sown  early  in  spring, 
and  the  plants  are  strong  and  ready  for  planting  out  by  the  time  a 
plot  of  early  Potatoes  or  Peas  has  been  cleared.  The  ground  is 
ploughed  and  harrowed  to  make  it  friable,  and  the  plants  are  dibbled 
in  about  12  inches  apart  each  way.  The  London  Market  Colewort, 
comes  remarkably  true  from  seed,  and  as  a  table  vegetable  it  is 
excellent,  beiug  tender  and  soft  when  cooked. — Alex.  Dean,  Bei^font. 

A  New  French  Potato,  Delices  de  Meaux.— The  "  Revue 
Horticole  "  accords  to  this  new  seedling  Potato  the  following  three 
qualities,  "  Earliness,  Quality,  and  productiveness."  This  kind  was 
obtained  from  the  ilarjolin,  the  earliest  Potato  grown  in  France, 
fertilised  by  the  Long  Violet,  two  as  good  parents  as  one  can  find  ; 
nevertheless,  the  offspring  is  said  to  excel  both.  It  most  resembles 
in  external  appearance  the  female  parent — Marjolin.  It  is,  how. 
ever,  earlier  by  about  fifteen  days  ;  its  stems  are  shorter,  furnished 
with  fine  broad  leaves,  rounded,  smooth,  and  siiining  ;  it  is  also  much 
more  productive.  As  to  qualities,  it  partakes  also  of  those  of  both 
its  parents;  it  has  nearly  the  form  of  the  Marjolin,  but  its  flesh  is 
finer,  more  dense,  and  less  watery ;  it  is  also  more  yellow.  In  these 
respects  it  resembles  the  Violet,  to  which  it  is,  however,  superior. 
Another  quality  of  this  new  seedling  is,  that  while  of  all  Potatoes  it 
i3  probably  the  earliest,  it  germinates  relatively  late.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  Potato  growers  will  give  it  a  fair  trial  in  some  of  the 
many  experiments  with  Potatoes  which  are  now  being  carried  out. 
It  was  raised  by  M.  Quertior,  of  Meaux,  and  may,  no  doubt,  bo 
obtained  through  our  seed  merchants. — B. 

A  New  Way  of  Growing'  Horse  Radish. — Few  culinary  pro- 
d notions  are  more  appreciated  than  clean  straight  sticks  of  Horseradish, 
and  I  find  that  these  may,  by  the  adoption  of  the  following  method, 
be  easily  produced  in  ten  months,  when  they  will  measure  from  5  to 
8  inches  in  circumference.  During  February,  take  small  straight 
pieces  of  the  roots  about  the  size  of,  or  somewhat  smaller  than,  the 
little  finger ;  from  these  remove  all  the  side  shoots  and  roots,  and 
form  them  into  straight  seta  from  8  to  14  inches  long.  Prepare  a 
piece  of  ground  by  deeply  digging  and  well  manuring  it,  and  plant 
the  sets  in  it  in  rows,  3  feet  apart,  and  from  12  to  18  inches  in  the 
rows.  The  sets  must  be  planted  in  a  slanting  position,  and  must 
not  be  more  than  2  inches  beneath  the  surface.  The  ground  at  all 
times  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  should  be  well  watered  in 
very  dry  weather.  Planting  the  set  at  an  angle — in  fact  in  nearly 
a  horizontal  position — is,  no  doubt,  the  great  secret  of  success,  for, 
being  placed  so  near  the  surface,  it  has  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun's 
heat,  which  causes  it  to  make  rapid  growth  long  before  that  which  is 
planted  according  to  the  old  method — i.e.,  from  18  to  20  inches  deep, 
and  in  a  perpendicular  position — reaches  the  surface.  I  am  certain 
that  want  of  success  is  alone  to  be  attributed  to  this,  and  that  the 
experience  of  any  of  your  readers  who  may  think  fit  to  adopt  my 
plan  will  be  the  same  as  my  own. — K.  Ellis. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

French  Beans— OM  y.  New  Seed.— ^or  forcing.  I  find  that  old  seed,  say 
Itvo  years  old,  is  betterthau  new.  Thta  I  have  conclusively  proved.  New  seed 
grows  too  strong,  whilo  plants  raised  from  that  which  is  old  are  stocky  and 
compact,  and,  of  course,  bear  better  crops. —  R.  Gilbert,  Burghley. 

The  Failure  of  Winter  Spinach.— The  failure  in  the  Winter  Spinach  crop' 
of  which  "  J.  M."  complains,  is  common  this  season,  and  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  excessive  rainfall  in  autumn.  About  here,  in  the  market  gardens,  I  have 
Been  acres  affected  in  the  same  way.  The  plants  suddenly  turn  yellow  and 
then  die  off.  When  they  are  pulled  no  trace  of  wireworm  is  visible,  but  the 
email  rootlets  arc  decayed.  AH  the  market  gardeneri  here  attribute  the 
failure  to  excess  of  moisture.— A.  D.,  BeJfonf,  JV. 

In  the  last  number  of  Thh  Qabdeit  a  correspondent  complains  of  hie 

Spinach  dyinst  off ;  mine  has  nearly  all  gone  off  in  thosame  manner.  It  firsl 
began  to  perish  In  a  spot  about  5  or  6  inches  square,  while  most  of  the  bed  was 
in  perfect  health.  The  disease,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  kept  gradually 
spreading,  and  does  ao  still,  so  that  the  whole  bed  is  now  nearly  destroyed. 
The  preceding  crop  was  early  Potatoes. — W.  B.,  Preston  UalL 

I  nave  no  doubt  that  your  correspondent  "  J.  M."  (p.  531)  will  find  that 

the  failure  of  his  winter  Spinach  this  year  is  caused  by  the  excessive  rain- 
fall in  October  and  November.  The  soil  of  the  kitchen  garden  here  being  very 
strong  and  adhesive,  in  very  wet  autumns  I  have  had  the  Winter  Spinach  turn 
yellow  and  go  off  in  the  •ame  way  as  "  J.  M."  describes.  I  now  find  that  by 
mowing  itiu  rows  on  the  tops  of  ridges,  and  using  some  fine  mould  to  cover  tho 
f-ceds.  the  plants  are  haalLhy  and  stand  wet  weather  in  the  winter  without 
faihng.  Winter  Spinach  is  so  valuable  a  crop  that  a  little  extra  trouble  and 
expense  in  preparing  the  soil  and  Bituation  for  it  is  not  thrown  away. — WiLLiiM 
TiLLBET,  Welbeck. 

Greengage  Tomatoes.— I  have  grown  this  Tomato  extensively  this  year, 
and  think  that,  from  its  fine  davour,  it  will  be  the  best  variety  formaking  soups. 
The  prejudice  against  it  in  the  markets  arising  from  its  colour,  is  no  doubt  the 
present  cause  of  its  not  selling  so  well  as  others.  I  grew  some  of  it  in  pots  this 
year,  along  with  the  Orangefield  Dwarf  Red,  and  had  a  good  supply  of  its  fruit 
nil  summer  and  autumn,  I  could  therefore  test  its  flavour  with  the  others. 
When  grown  out  of  doors,  unless  the  summer  is  very  favourable,  it  will  not 
ripen  so  early  as  the  Orangefield  or  Trophy,  and  therefore  it  should  be  planted 
out  in  a  strong  state  in  early  summer  and  placed  in  favourable  poaition-H, — 

WiLUiM    TlLLEBT. 
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FLORAL  DECORATIONS  FOR  DWELLING-HOUSES.* 
This  charming  little  volume  is  illustrated  by  upwards  of  fifty 
wood  engravings.  It  is  conveniently  divided  into  twenty-four 
chapters,  in  which  we  find  pleasantly-written  and  clear  direc- 
tions for  the  arrangement  of  flowers  and  foliage  for  every 
kind  of  indoor  floral  decoration,  to  which  are  added  chapters 
upon  bouquets  of  all  kinds.  Ferns  and  Fern  cases,  and 
■  kindred  sul.>jects.  Miss  Hassard  is  well  known  as  a  writer 
upon  these  subjects,  and  also  in  connection  with  floral  decora- 
tions at  our  principal  metropolitan  exhibitions  where  her 
services  arc  gladly  secured  to  award  prizes  to  the  most  suc- 
cessful arrangements,  while  many  of  her  own  tasteful  compo- 
sitions have  secured  the  principal  prizes  oilered  in  London 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  schools  in  the  arrangement  of 
flowers  and  plants  for  decorative  purposes  just  as  there  are 
schools  in  painting,  and  Miss  Hassard's  school  is  one  of  the  sim- 
plest and  best.her  arrangements  being  always  lightand  pleasing, 
and  she  was  one  of  the  first  to  teach  us  that  Orchids  and  rare 
stove  flowers  closely  packed  on  heavy  gilded  epergnes  along 
with  fruit,  were  neither  tasteful  nor  economical,  since  one 
must  either  forego  the  pleasure  of  eating  the  fruit  or  destroy 
the  arrangement  of  the  flowers.  Some  of  Miss  Hassard's 
prettiest  tables  have  been  almost  entirely  decorated  with 
■wild  flowers  and  native  Grasses,  with,  perhaps,  a  spike  of 
Chelone  or  Pentstemon,  lightly  arranged  iu  the  upper  vases, 
and  pearly  Water  Lilies  on  a  bed  of  cool  Ferns  and  wood  Moss 
below.  In  fact,  the  authoress  brings  much  of  the  sweet- 
ness and  freshness  of  the  fields,  woods,  and  sunny  lanes  into 
the  house,  and  shows  us  how  the  spoils  of  a  country  ramble 
may  be  tastefully  arranged  as  household  ornaments,  and  this, 
as  we  take  it,  is  the  best  kind  of  table  decoration.  We 
do  not  say  one  word  against  the  opinions  of  those  who 
prefer  Orchids — indeed  Miss  Hassard  gives  many  easily- 
to-be-followed  directions  as  to  their  use  and  arrangement 
along  with  choice  tropical  Ferns  and  rare  Palms.  Let  all 
who  have  choice  Orchids  and  rare  Ferns  use  them  taste- 
fully and  make  the  most  of  them  as  domestic  ornaments, 
since  few  flowers  and  foliage  plants  are  more  lovely;  but  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  great  fact  that  by  many  these  are  unattain- 
able, and  wherever  this  is  so  let  a  handful  of  wild  Gra-rses,  a 
glorious  purple  Iris,  a  white  Lily,  a  spray  of  hardy  Fuchsia, 
or  the  many  other  lovely  inhabitants  of  every  cottager's 
garden,  be  substituted  and  arranged  or  grouped  in  the  most 
tasteful  manner  possible,  just  as  Van  Os  and  Van  Huysum 
grouped  them  on  the  canvas  a  century  or  two  ago.  A  combi- 
nation of  Violets  and  Snowdrops  arranged  in  a  shallow  glass,  or 
even  in  a  tea-saucer,  along  with  a  few  bits  of  Pern  or  other  leaf- 
age, will  bear  comparison  with  any  other  arrangement  of 
flowers.  The  general  get  up  of  the  book  is  excellent  iu 
every  way  ;  the  bright  little  initial  letters  and  tail  pieces  from 
the  pencils  of  Mr.  Noel  Humphreys  and  M.  H.  Giacomelli 
being  especially  noticeable  for  their  artistic  excellence,  while 
the  type  and  paper  are  both  of  the  best  description.  The 
cover  is  gracefully  designed,  and  we  can  confidently  recommend 
this  little  manual  as  being  eminently  suitable  as  a  guide  to 
the  artistic  adornment  of  our  dwellings  with  flowers  ;  while 
it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  presents  that  could  well  be  made  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject.  F.  W.  B. 


Eflfeminacy  and  Flowers. — Very  foolish  was  the  custom  of 
sleeping  on  Rose  loaves,  althongh,  in  the  days  of  ancient  Rome,  a 
common  one— the  conches  sometimes  being  heaped  several  feet  high. 
Even  Cicero  mnst  sleep  on  Roses  and  Violets.  Propertius  must  even 
be  buried  in  them,  for  in  that  case,  as  he  sings,  the  earth  would  lie 
lightly  on  him.  An  effemiuate  Roman  complains  of  the  folded  Rose 
leaves  on  his  couch  hurting  him.  The  Propraetor  Verres  in  Sicily 
was  carried  about  on  a  litter  resting  on  cushions  filled  with  Rose 
leaves,  and  a  bouquet  of  Roses  had  to  be  carried  before  him.  The 
supply  of  Roses  at  Rome  must  at  that  time  have  been  very  great. 
Paistum  sent  most,  and  after  it  Egypt,  where  the  Roses  of  Cyrrhene 
were  at  that  time  renowned.  Great  vessels  came  to  Rome,  laden 
only  with  Roses. — Karl  Koch. 

•"Floral  Decorations  for  Dwelling  Houses."      By  .^rinie  Hassar.l.     Svo. 
pp.  103.    Macmillan  &  Oo. 
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THE  LATE  M.  ANDRE  LBROY, 
The  followiDg  short  but  interesting  memoir  of  the  late  M.  Andre 
Leroy  ia  from  the  pen  of  M.  A.  Lavallee,  in  the  "  Jonrnal  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  France :  "—Everyone  knows  the  name 
of  the  celebrated  nurseryman  of  Angers,  M.  Andre  Leroy ;  but  a 
large  number  of  persons  are  not  familiar  with  bis  life  ;  and  few,  we 
believe,  are  aware  how  he  formed  his  immense  nurseries.  We  believe 
we  shall  be  doing  a  service  to  the  public  by  making  known  the 
principal  events  in  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man,  of  whom  the 
memory  will  not  be  forgotten  by  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  horti- 
culture,  and,  above  all,  in  pomology  or  arboriculture.  Born  at 
Angers  on  the  30th  of  August  (St.  Fiacre's  Day,  the  patron  saint  of 
gardeners),  1801,  M.  A.  Leroy  was  the  son  and  grandson  of  nursery, 
men.  He  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  and  entered  the 
Lyceum,  which  ho  left  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  study  practical 
gardening.  At  eighteen  he  went  to  Paris  with  the  desire  to  extend 
his  knowledge.  He  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  M.  Pilaster  to 
his  friend  Andre  Thouin,  member  of  the  Institute  and  cultural  pro- 
fessor  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris.  The  latter 
received  him  with  kindness,  and  put  him  into  communication  with 
his  nephew,  Oscar  Leclerc  Thouin,  who  afterwards  became  professor 
of  agriculture  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers.  The  two 
young  men  studied  together,  and  became  close  friends.  Through 
tbe  instrumentality  of  Andre  Thouin,  of  his  nephew  Oscar  Leclerc,  and 
of  the  famous  naturalist  Bosc,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  many 
botanists,  pomologists,  and  naturalists,  with  whom  he  held  the  best 
relations  until  his  death.  After  having  passed  several  years  at  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  Andre  Leroy  returned  to  the  home  of 
his  mother,  took  the  management  of  her  business,  and  put  in 
practice  the  excellent  lessons  which  he  had  learned;  and  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  see  his  work  crowned  with  success.  Founded,  in 
1780,  when  there  were  but  few  large  plantations,  the  establishment 
of  M._  Leroy  comprised  only  about  2i  acres  of  ground.  The 
nurseries,  although  considerably  enlarged  by  his  mother,  appeared 
stiU  too  small  for  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  and  he  increased  them 
to  a  size  until  then  unknown.  But  his  task  was  only  half  Completed. 
He  undertook  numerous  journeys  with  a  commercial  aim,  and  for  the 
purpose^  of  instructing  himself  by  a  personal  inspection  of  what 
was  being  done  in  other  countries,  and  to  bring  back  with  him 
ideas  by  which  science  and  his  numerous  clients  might  profit. 
Ho  travelled  in  France,  England,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Switzerland,  and  always  brought  back  new  plants  and 
trees  that  he  had  met  with.  These  Journeys  also  had  other  results 
for  M.  Leroy.  From  them  he  drew  happy  inspirations  for  his  work 
as  a  landscape  gardener.  In  fact,  it  is  not  sufficiently  known  that 
Anjon,  La  Vendue,  and  Poitou,  are  indebted  to  hira  for  many  creations 
of  this  kind  which  have  been  much  admired.  Like  tbe  Americans, 
always  advancing,  his  vast  nurseries  increased  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
than  the  demand  for  their  contents;  and,  in  1847,  Andre  Leroy 
conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  house  in  Paris.  He  was  in 
treaty  for  a  piece  of  ground  on  which  to  establish  this  branch  when 
the  revolution  of  1848  broke  out,  and  was  obliged  to  renounce  the 
project  which  he  had  nursed  for  so  long,  and  endeavour  to  find  an 
outlet  for  the  millions  of  trees  that  were  threatened  with  destruction 
if  he  could  not  find  a  market  for  them.  He  could  scarcely  hope  to 
do  this  in  any  country  in  Europe;  and  he  could  only  wait  one  or 
two  years.  Under  these  circumstances,  M.  A.  Leroy  threw  his 
glance  towards  the  United  States,  and  thither  sent  M.  Baptisto 
Desportes,  who  was  able  to  open  in  that  vast  country  a  large  outlet 
for  all  kinds  of  arboricult.iral  products.  An  establishment  was 
created  at  New  York  to  receive  orders,  and  direct  the  goods  into 
the  interior  of  the  United  States.  From  a  thousand  to  twelve 
hundred  cases  of  trees  were  thus  despatched  every  year  for  this 
country.  Each  case  contained  300  fruit  trees,  or  a  considerable 
number  of  young  two-year-old  seedlings.  From  this  period,  M. 
Lsroy's  establishment  became  so  extensive  that  it  was  the  largest 
nursery,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  the  whole  world.  It  covered 
more  than  480  acres,  and  gave  employment  to  300  men.  The 
number  of  varieties  of  fruit  trees  rose  to  above  3,000,  and  that 
of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  was  also  very  considerable. 
Conifers  are  cultivated  at  M.  Leroy's  establishment  in  large 
i|uantities,  even  the  most  rarer  kinds.  Wo  have  seen  several 
thousand  plants  of  Araucaria  iinbricata,  more  than  ten  thousand  of 
(;c;<lrns  Dcndara,  Cryptomeria  japonica,  Abies  Morinda,  Pinusc.Ncelsa, 
Giipressus  torulosa,  and  others,  by  thousands.  M.  A.  Leroy  pub- 
lished  his  descriptive  and  analytical  catalogues  in  five  languages — 
French,  English,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  In  186(3  appeared 
the  first  volume  of  a  popular  work  on  Pomology,  iu  five  volumes, 
which  was  rendered  all  the  more  interesting  from  the  circumstance 
that  M.  Leroy  himself  had  in  his  collection  a  specimen  of  each  kind. 
Three  other  volumes  havo  appeared  since  the  fifth — containing  stone 
fruits — hue  been   in  the  press.      M.  Leroy  took  an  active  part  in 


exhibitions,  both  at  Angers,  his  native  town,  and  at  Paris  and 
abroad.  He  was  made  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  during  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1855  at  Paris.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Industrial  Society  at  Angers,  for  a  long 
time  was  Administrator  of  the  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France,  and 
belonged  to  a  large  number  of  horticultural,  bi.tanical,  agricultural, 
and  industrial  societies,  both  French  and  foreign.  Such  is  the  man 
of  whom  death  has  robbed  us.  He  needs  no  greater  panygric  than 
is  expressed  in  the  v/ords,  "  He  contributed  powerfully  towards  the 
development  of  pomology  and  arboriculture  in  France." 


Walnuts  in.  Salt. — Having  tried  to  keep  Walnuts  in  such  a  condi- 
tion  that  the  substance  surrounding  the  kernel  would  peel  off,  say  at 
Christmas  or  afterwards,  I  confess  to  not  having  been  so  successful 
as  I  could  wish,  although  I  have  tried  all  the  plans  that  I  could  hear 
of.  I  even  tried  bottling  some  and  sinking  them  in  water,  or  rather 
filling  some  jars  with  them,  corking  them  up  and  placing  them  in 
water,  but  the  result  was  not  satisfactory.  Packing  them  in  sand 
was  strongly  recommended  some  twenty  or  more  years  ago,  but  it 
was  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  the  sand  out  of  the  wrinkles  of  the 
shell,  even  with  a  brush  and  water.  Bran  did  not  answer  at  all,  and 
dry  wood  ashes  seemed  to  have  an  unpleasant  habit  of  clinging  to  the 
shell,  without  in  the  least  increasing  the  keeping  qualities  of  the 
kernel.  I  was  lately  induced  to  try  salt,  and  filled  a  jar  with  alter- 
nate layers  of  Walnuts  and  dry  salt — a  plan  which  I  certainly  prefer  to 
sand,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  the  latter  ;  still  neither  of 
these  plans  secure  the  fresh  taste  possessed  by  the  Walnut  when 
gathered  from  the  tree,  and  the  inner  sl^in,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  does 
not  peel  off  well.  I  have  found  no  plan  so  good  as  that  I  recom. 
mended  some  dozen  years  or  more  ago,  but  to  the  discovery  of  which  I 
lay  no  claim.  As,  however,  it  may  not  beknown  toall  I  will  mention  it 
here.  It  consists  simply  in  keeping  the  nuts  in  as  cool  a  place  as 
can  be  had.  Each  day  as  they  are  wanted  for  table,  take  some  and 
slightly  crack  the  shell  in  one  or  two  places — if  a  piece  comes  off  no 
matter — and  put  them  in  warm  water  for  an  hour  or  so.  Afterwards 
take  them  out  and  put  them  in  cold  water  with  a  little  salt  in  it. 
The  cold  water  restores  the  orispness,  which  the  warm  water  had  in 
some  degree  injured,  and  the  nuts  eat  as  well  or  nearly  so  as  when 
fresh  gathered,  the  inner  skin  peeling  off  quite  readily, — A  Kentish 

G.VBDENEE. 


NOTES   AND   QUESTIONS-YARIOUS. 

Meg  Merrilees  Chrysanthemum.— This  is  one  of  the  best  Japanese  kinds. 
Its  flowers,  which  are  curiously  formed,  arc  of  immense  size  ;  and  pale 
sulphur  in  colour.  It  makes  an  excellent  standard.  Indeed,  in  any  form,  it 
has  a  showy  appearance. — J.  Mum. 

The  best  Silvery  Echeverias.— Two  of  the  most  effective  Echeverias  are  E. 
formosa  and  E.  pulverulenta,  both  natives  of  California,  and  distini^uishable 
by  their  white  mealy  leaves.  Of  the  two,  the  best  is  pulverulenta,  which  has 
broad  flat  leaves  mucronatc  at  the  apex. — U. 

Tulips  and  Wlreworms.— In  taking  up  my  Tulips  lait  summer,  I  foimd  a    ■ 
great  many  wireworms  amongst  them;  indeed,  the.y  seemed  to  be  holding  a 
kind  of  congress  iu  my  Tulip  bed.    In  dressing  tbo  bulbs  later  on,  however,  I 
didnot  find  a  single  oiie  iniured.    Hence  I  conclude  that  Tulips  are  safe  as 
regards  wireworm.— G.  V.^JIexham. 

A  New  Griffiaia.— Mr.  Bull  has  now  in  flower  a  now  species  of  Griflnnia. 
which  beai-s  from  one  to  three  spikes  of  white  or  delicately  rosy-tinted  blossoms, 
something  like  those  of  Nerine  pudica,  but  larger  in  every  way,  and  more 
effective.  As  a  winter-flowering  stove  or  warm  greenhouse  bulb,  this  promises 
to  be  a  most  desirable  plant. — H. 

Pruning  Cloth  of  Gold  Rose.— In  The  GiBDEir  of  the  11th  inst.  a  corres- 
pondent nsks  how  to  treat  Cloth  of  Gold  Rose.  If  ho  will  cut  out  all  weak 
and  very  strong  shoots,  reserving  such  as  aro  about  as  thick  as  his  littlo 
finger  and  well  ripened,  and  lay  them  in  thinly  nearly  their  entire  lenglh, 
mciely  cutting  off  the  weak  points,  he  will  have  an  abundance  of  bloom  next 
season. — W.  B.,  Frcston  JIall. 

'  Potatoes  Planted  Deep.— We  "  Cultivator  "  tried  the  experiment  this  year, 
on  several  alteruate  rows  of  Potatoes  about  30  rods  long,  of  plantmg  a  part 
about  2  or  3  inches  deep,  and  another  part  5  inches  deep.  The  latter  produced 
20  to  25  per  cent,  more  Potatoes  than  those  that  were  planted  shallow,  the 
treatment  in  every  other  respect  being  the  same.  They  were  cultivated  on  the 
flat  system  which  .always  gives  more  than  when  ridged. 

The  Tomato  Disease.—"  Tho  American  Gardeners'  Monthly,"  in  quoting 
our  account  of  the  Tomato  disciasc  around  London  says  :  "  So  far  as  we  know 
there  has  been  nothing  of  this  characicr  seen  in  the  United  States.  Occasion- 
ally wo  have  seen  Tcmiatocs  sulTor,  however,  from  the  fungus  known  as  Verbena 
rust."  It  is  instructive  to  know  that  tho  Tomato  fundus  does  not  thrive  in  the 
drier  climate  of  America.  Would  Mr.  Meehan  kindly  tell  us  to  what  extent 
tho  Potato  disease  exists  in  America. 

The  Gardener's  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.- The  Bev.  Canon  Hole 
bogs  to  commend  to  his  floral  brcthorn,  who  aro  members  of  this  Charity,  tho 
case  of  Francis  Herrod,  who  is  a  candidate  for  election  in  January  next,  and 
who  has  been  for  thirteen  years  a  subscriber  of  ,£l  Is.  to  tho  institution. 

Pitmaston  Duchess  Pear.— This,  which  is  sometimes  called  Williams's 
Duchess,  is  one  of  tbe  boat  Pears  in  cultivation,  either  on  walls,  pyramids,  or 
espaliers,  and  it  does  well  on  any  stock,  but  especially  so  on  the  Quince. 
Seven  fruits  of  it,  borne  by  a  very  young  tree  this  year,  weighed  whs 
gathered  -l}  lbs.— IT.  Waikeh,  Derri/.  ^ 
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